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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend the 25th anniver- 
Sary observance of Zionist Day in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., this past weekend, and 
I am taking the privilege today of in- 
cluding in the Recorp my remarks to that 
fine organization. 

I should like to point out that one 
Seldom meets so thoroughly dedicated a 
group as it was my pleasure to associate 
With over the weekend in Birmingham. 
The officers of the Birmingham District, 
ZOA, are Charles Kimerling, president; 
Max Slaughter, vice president; Norman 
Niren, secretary; Morris Fisher, treas- 
urer, and Mr. Harry Jaffe, who handled 
the arrangements for my visit to Bir- 
mingham, 

My remarks follow: 


AnprEsS OP CONGRESSMAN ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
AT THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
DINNER IN BMMINGHAM, ALA., SUNDAY, 
May 28, 1907 


Not long ago, Reinhold Niebuhr spoke to 
each of us when he said, Man's capacity for 
justice makes democracy possible, but man's 
inclination to injustice makes democracy 
Necessary.” 

We stand here tonight in the name of 
freedom. i 

We stand here tonight in a moment of 
grent irony for the world. For as the world 
Pays tribute to the 19th Anniversary of the 
Independence of Israel, her very sovereignty 
and exsitence are being more seriously threat- 
ened today than ever before in the past two 
decades. 

For Israel today—despite 19 years of in- 

t and unyielding harassment by her 
Warring neighbors is not only a free state 
Israel is also an ideal, 

Nothing is more irresistible than an idea 
Whoeo time has come. 

Ideas, toiling up throughout the centuries 

ve few miicstones by the road. 

History remembers, and gratefully, Pericles 
and the assembly at Athens which traced 
OUtlines of beauty. 

Eistory remembers Justinian and his code 
the idea that law bas majesty In itself. 
law ia the crystallized conscience of man. 

History remembers the meadow at Runny- 
Mede; the birth of the Magma Carta which 

from fear of the state. 

History remembers the Constitutional Con- 
Yelition; The Bill of Rights—and for years to 
rte it must remember the rebirth ot con- 

nce 19 yoars ngo when the world restored 

‘the Jewish people their homeland and 
gave n new dimension to human dignity. 

12 ag. as that rebirth of consclence is be- 

E seriously threatened in the attacks on 

by the Arab states, we as Americans 
the yes, the entire free world, must recall 
pr firm commitments made toward the 

Nelple that an attack against Israel is an 


Attack Against freedom itself. 
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We must recall the words of President 
Johnson when on August 2, 1966, during the 
Washington visit of Israel! President Shazar, 
the President said, "We subscribe to the pol- 
icy stated by President Kennedy on May 6, 
1963, that we support the security of both 
Israel and her neighbors and we strongly 
oppose the use of force in the Near East.” 

We must resolutely recall this same prin- 
ciple enunciated by President Eisenhower in 
his message to Congress on January 5, 1957. 

demands that we also recall the 
administration of President Truman, when 
America joined Britain and France in the 
Tri-Partite Declaration of 1950 which said in 


“The three governments take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring their deep interest and 
their desire to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of peace and stability in the 
area and their unaltered opposition to the 
use of force or threat of force by any of the 
states in the area of the Middle East.” 

If justice and reason are to prevail, we 
must also recall and remind the nations of 
the world that in 1956 the United States 
joined with the other nations of the world 
in endorsing the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to send a 
United Nations peacekeeping force to Egypt. 

The whole rationale of that deep-rooted 
resolution to preserve peace in the Middle 
East has been demolished with U Thant's 
hasty agreement to meet Egypt’s demand 
that those same peace-keeping troops must 
be removed. 

If man has any respect for justice, he 
must recall the impassioned plea of only 
a few days ago by Israeli Prime Minister 
Levi Eshkol to Egypt that she pull back her 
trooks from the border of Israel and Eshkol’s 
solemn pledge that Israel would do the same. 

Today as Israel's freedom is again threat- 
ened, America and the entire free world must 
use all resources at our command to impress 
upon Egypt the Inherent dangers embodied 
in Egypt's demand for withdrawal of United 
Nations troops. 

We must, above all, remind our own people 
here in the United States that the problem 
in the Middle East today ls not a problem 
involving Israel alone, It would be a tragic 
mistake to treat this as a “Jewish problem” 
for, indeed, Israel today stands alone as the 
bastion in the Middle East against the Soviet 
Union's bold design to use the Middle East 
as the gateway for ultimate conquest by the 
communists of the entire continent of 
Africa. 

It would be even a more tragic mistake to 
let Israol alone suffer the full brunt of her 
determination to check Soviet expansion. 
This is a task for the entire free world and 
not Isracl alone. 

We must firmly support President John- 
son's unequivocal statement that the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Straights of Tiran are 
international water, open to all shipping, 
including Israeli, and that we shall never 
agree to any limitations on such shipping 
for, indeed, America’s own. national interest 
is vitally involved in preserving these troubled 
waters as international waters. 

We must support whatever measures are 
necessary by the United States to impress 
upon the Egyptian government the dangers 
of miscalculating America’s unyielding and 
unbending determination to preserve the 
sovereignty of Israel, which we helped to 
establish 19 years ago. 

There is no more indisputable fact in the 


annals of civilization than the fact that every 
single major conflict started by man since 
the birth of civilization has been started by 
a miscalculation. 

The most tragic miscalculation in the his- 
tory of man was perpetuated by Hitler when 
he failed to understand that sooner or later 
America would come to the defense of free- 
dom against this tyranny. 

The lives of 6 million Jews tragically 
murdered for no other reason than their 
religious beliefs could have been spared; the 
great tragedy of World War II and the mas- 
sive loss of lives on all sides; the destruction 
beyond a thousand hurricanes could have 
been spared if Hitier had not engaged in this 
monstrous miscalculation of the world’s 
stubborn refusal to yield to tyranny. 

Finally we must support the use of the 
full influence and leadership of the United 
States to halt continuous attacks on Israel 
and permit that Nation as well as all the 
nations in the Middle East to develop their 
resources in an atmosphere of peace and 
mutual understanding. 

If freedom is to survive, the Middle East 
must not be permitted to become a holo- 
caust of man’s inhumanity to his fellow 
man. 

For, at the heart of that freedom Is the 
belief that the individual man, the child 
of God, is the hallmark of value, and all 
society, all groups, the state itself, exist for 
his benefit. 

The world's population now stands at 
more than 33 billion, double the figure of 
1900. 

At the present rate of growth, the human 
race will number 7 billion souls by the year 
2,000. 

Half of today's world population has been 
born since the end of World War H. 

Of the children entering this life, 85% are 
born in the underdeveloped nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The population of 
Latin America is tripling every 35 years. 

Occupying 6% of the land area of the 
world and with less than 6% of the popula- 
tion, the United States accounts for on-third 
of the world’s gross national product, Our 
future is incecapable and burdensome. 

Of the world’s children under 6 years of 
age, 70% suffer from malnutrition. 

Currently, the world’s population if re- 
ceiving an average diet of 2,100 calories per 
person per day. By the year 2,000, this will 
drop to an average of 1,340 calories per per- 
son per day. Experts say the absolute 
starvation level is 1,350 calories per day. 

Starvation in May of 1967 is killing an 
estimated 12,000 peopie each and every day— 
four million each year. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population lives 
in areas where the per capita income is $160 
@ year or less. 

Forty-five per cent of the population of 
the world's poorest nations is under 15 years 
of age. 

Horrifying statistics, you think, incredible. 
Unbelieveable, perhaps. But chilling realisties 
to men who have seen The Apocalypse. 

Each of us here in this room is confront- 
ed with the vision of global problems on & 
scale so vast no man hope to ignore them or 
hide from them. 

Our right to express and communicate 
ideas; to set ourselves apart from the ani- 
mals in the field and forest; to call govern- 
ments to their duties and obligations; above 
all, our right to affirm our membership in 
soclety and to the man with whom we share 
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the land and our children’s future—all these 
constitute the very soul of freedom. 

This distinguishing freedom of speech goes 
hand in hand with the power to be heard— 
to share in the decisions of government 
which shape men's lives. 

The essential humanity of men can be 
protected and preserved only where govern- 
ment must answer, not just to those of a 
particular religion or a particular race, but 
to all ita people. 

Government and law are the armour and 
sword of individual rights. In our world at 
this moment, there are forces raging which 
can destroy forever the hopes of man for per- 
petuating life on this planet. 

“To feed on the past is to bite the dust,” 
Victor Hugo said. The world no longer has 
the space or the time for dreams of conquest 
and destruction, for old hatreds and ancient 
animosities. 

Unless we begin anew to work with one 
another and for one another toward the 
common goal of survival, we face an extinc- 
tion of our own making—all of us—poor, 
wealthy, overfed, underfed, philosopher, 
philanderer, beggar, and bureaucrat. 

In our quest for stability and a lasting, 
genuine peace on this earth, we must reaf- 
firm our need of idealism, high aspirations 
and deep convictions. 

Honor cannot be a misplaced commodity 
in our world of modern technology. 

There is no inconsistency between ideals 
and realistic possibilities. There is no sepa- 
ration between the deepest desires of heart 
and mind and the rational application of hu- 
man effort in the solution of human prob- 
lems. 

Surely, one of the great examples of man's 
infinite capacity for growth is Israel Itself. 

In the 19 brief years since independence, 
Israel has confounded the cynics, amazed 
the nonbelievers, and captured the imagina- 
tion and hearts of men of peace the world 
over. 

Refusing to acknowledge the danger of 
futility—the belief there is nothing one man 
or woman can do against the enormous 
arsenal of the world's ills—the Israelis have 
set 2 goals for themselves; first of all, to sur- 
yive; secondly, to insure the survival of 


Each time á human being stands up for an 
ideal, or acts to improve the lot of another, 
or strikes out against injustice, he sends 
forth a tiny ripple of hope to the farthest 
reaches of our planet, 

For the past 2 decades, Israel's reverence 
for life, for freedom, for the infinite worth 
of all God's creations has blazed out across 
the world in waves of hope and light. 

Today, this tiny nation is threatened by 
countries whose long tradition of grinding 
human souls to powder and sand has been 
documented through all the centuries of 
man's existence. 

The leaders of what is known as the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic, unable and unwilling to 
face the outrageous deprivation and 
that characterize the Middle East today, have 
resorted to violence and threats of violence 
directed against Israel, 

Armies have been mobilized, equipment 
moved, men and machines placed on alert 
along the border awaiting the signal. 

And all of this to hide the futility of pur- 
pose, the total disregard for the impoverished 
millions who have suffered the unending 
vanities of conquerors. 

Israel is too bright a hope, too significant 
an achievement to perish in the flames of 
war. 

The people of Israel care too deeply for one 
another and for the land. 

Their lives, however individually poverty- 
stricken or difficult, have meaning and at- 
talnable goals. 

In contrast, the nations of the United 
Arab Republic have been festering sores on 
the body of human progress for centuries. 

Rather than face their responsibilities to 
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their people, initiate meaningful improve- 
ments, and work with one another to har- 
ness the resources availabie to them to im- 
prove thelr conditions, they have chosen to 
destroy and to trample and to pillage the 
dreams of dignity which have become a tri- 
umphant reality in Israel. 

In the current issue of Jewish Frontier, 
Abba Eban wrote: 

“Our eyes are wide open to the barrenness 
of the Arab policy of enmity. So we offer 
neighboring peoples an alternative vision: a 
Middle East distinguished for its diversity, 
for its many centers of freedom, for a free 
and separate existence of different sovereign- 
ties, a region in which there will be a free 
ferment of disparate policies, a region whose 
varying vistas will, together, present a di- 
versified mosaic and not a monolith ., . 

“This stretch of earth in which the State 
of Israel dwells is limited in size, but it is 
graced by the wonderful attribute of cen- 
trality; it is the crossroads of continental 
communication. 

“Israel can open up access to the Mediter- 
ranean for Jordan, develop joint resources 
with it. make a flow of men and goods pos- 
sible all along the eastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, from the river of Egypt to the 
north of Syria. 

“In a word: In conditions of hostility, the 
Arab mind conceives of Israel as a barrier. 
In conditions of peace, Israel at once becomes 
a bridge.” 

My friends, I ask you to consider the wis- 
dom and depth of humanity that would 
impel a man to reach out with such com- 
passion and offer once more, in this dark 
hour, the open hand of friendship across 
thousands of years of bitterest prejudice and 
persecution, as Abba Eban did in this his- 
toric pronouncement. 

No one who knows the tenacious heart of 
the Israeli can doubt he will defend to his 
nae breath his right to stand on his own 
soil, 

His courage is legendary; his skill as a 
soldier unsurpassed in all the armies of the 
world. 

That is why Nasser and his fellow con- 
splrators have so cruelly abdicated their re- 
sponsibility to thelr own wretchedly-de- 
prived countrymen, trusting that a war will 
unite their people. 

Aesop said, “Any excuse will serve a ty- 
rant.“ And Nasser has proved him correct. 

For every 10 men who are willing to face 
the guns of an adversary, there is only one 
willing to brave the censure of his colleagues, 
the wrath of his society. Moral courage 18 
a rarer commodity than bravery in battle 
or great intelligence, 

Yet it ls the one essential, vital quality 
for those who seek to change a world which 
yields most painfully to change. 

For the fractional fortunate among us 
there is comfort. There is a temptation to 
follow the easy and familiar paths of per- 
sonal ambition and financial success so 
grandly spread before those who have the 
privilege of education. 

But that is not the only road beckoning 
to us and it is not the only course marked 
for our nation. 

There is a Chinese curse which says, “May 
he live in interesting times.” 

Like it or not, we liye in interesting 
times—times of danger, uncertainty, threats 
of holocaust and pain, 

But they are also times more open to the 
creative energy of men than any other time 
in history. 

And everyone on this planet will ulti- 
mately be judged on the effort he has con- 
tributed toward building a more human 
world society—one which is less dependent 
on terror, more dependent on the gift of self. 

I ask you to ponder just a moment. No one 
quite like you has ever lived before, nor will 
again. No one who looks just like you, who 
has exactly the same dreams, talents and 
aspirations. No one with quite your poten- 
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tial for making a particular mark in a par- 
ticular field of endeavor, f 

Understand this great gift of life which is 
yours to use so freely, with so few restric- 
tions. Understand it, be grateful for it, and 
use it. For you will never have another and 
your world has great need of you. 

Each of us will be judged by the extent to 
which our ideals and goals have shaped the 
vision of man free of hunger, free of crip- 
pling ailments and death in childhood, free 
of ignorance and cruelty. 

Man has that vision constantly before him. 
We can be what we aspire to be, The 
charisma of mind, heart and soul that is 
Israel today has instilled life to that shining 
miraculous vision. 

Only the truly brave know how to forgive. 
When a man says of the affairs of state, 
“What does it matter to me?“, the state may 
be given up for lost. 

In these Interesting“ times, we must 
strive, seek, find and never yield in our pur- 
suit of the freedom which is each man’s 
right. 

I am unalterably opposed to Communism 
because it exalts the state over the individ- 
ual and the family, and because of the lack 
of freedom of speech, of protest, of religion 
and of the press which Is so characteristic of 
totalitarian states. 

But the way of opposition to Communism 
is not to imitate its dictatorship. Rather it 
is to enlarge human freedom everywhere on 
the globe. 

There are privileged minorities in every 
land who believe they serve the cause of that 
freedom by labeling as “communist” every 
threat to their privilege. But the denial of 
freedom only strengthens the very Commu- 
nism it claims to oppose. 

The United States, with its great wealth, 
great technology, has been called to. exer- 
else Its influence and strength in Vietnam, 
in Cuba, in the Dominican Republic, in 
Korea—wherever the encroachments against 
self-determination threaten the security of 
those who desire to choose their own destiny. 

We have not hesitated to use our measured 
strength in defense of liberty. We are fully 
prepared to assist in bringing stability and 
peace to the Middle East. We will never 
abandon Israel. 

The rights of the small nations to survive 
unfettered shall not be forsaken by the 
United States—eurely the most powerful 
nation in the history of the world. 

And what are the United States and Israel 
but people—people who share a vision of 
what human existence could be. So long as 
that vision is bright for us, any sacrifice to 
obtain it for our brothers on this earth is a 
sacrifice well made. 

Many years ago, a wise man wrote to his 
son: “Let me exhort you to do your utmost 
to think outside and beyond our present 
circle of ideas, For every idea gained is a 
hundred years of slavery remitted.” 

He might well have addressed each of us. 
Some time ago, I said our future was ines- 
capable and burdensome. It needs the best 
of each man and woman and our response 
must be soon. 

Down through our western peaks runs an 
invisible boundary known as the Grent 
Divide. And down through the range of 
centuries, an invisible boundary has marred 
the progress and elevation of man. 

Throughout these centuries working to- 
gether, and believing fervently in their high 
ideals, the Jewish people have elevated man. 
In their stubborn defense of human dignity. 
they have helped mankind cross the Great 
Divide; they have charted man. 

In order to understand why America is 
determined to defend our noble ally, Isracl, 
we must understand the Jewish people them- 
selves, 

There may be some truth to the idea that 
Jews are like other people—only more 60. 
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The tradition u that every Jewish genera- 
tion worries and frete—with clucking agec- 
tion—about the next one. 
> This deep comcern of one Jewish genera- 
tion over the next one is the mortar which 
has held these galiant people together. 

In more than 4,000 years of unbroken 
continuity of a magnificent people have been 
constructed out of that affectionate worry 
by one Jewish generation over the next 
Jewish generation. 

What a monumental source of pride it 
must be to a young Jew to know that in his 
veins flows the blood of a people who have 
endured and stubbornly survived 4,000 years 
of the most outrageous attempt to destroy 
thelr abiding falth in the glory of man. 

Sooner or later every human being must 
ask himself: “Who am I?” 

We didn't grow on a tree; we weren't 
Carved from rock, we were born from man 
and as each generation of Jews looks upon 
his background he finds a glorious litany 
Of forefathers who against odds which have 
destroyed wenker men, have withstood and 
Survived in their tenacious belief in the dig- 
nity of man. 

No race of human beings has written a 
Prouder record of sacrifice that freedom may 
And its rich fulfillment in the human com- 
munity. 

The Zionist Organization of America, since 
Its inception has been the catalyst which has 
brought this fantastic cultural wealth of the 
Jews into a meaningful form and today the 
ZOA continues to guide these resources Into 
ever more meaningful service to humanity. 

The ZOA has been the chief interpreter of 
the magnificence of Jewish culture and tra- 
dition which has given us these 4,000 years 
of unbroken continuity of the Jewish people. 

Today more than ever before the ZOA 
Needs your help for never before in its ex- 
istence has this magnificent tradition of 
Jewish dignity been threatened. 

Just as in Israel, where every man is & 

der and every man is a defender of the 

eo throughout our Jand the ZOA has 
tried to impress upon not only the Jewish 
eae but all Americans the brotherhood of 

n, 

If the Jews are able today to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to our future genera- 
tions and keep alive the rich tradition of 
their past, it is only because the ZOA lights 
the way. 

Tt has been argued that the social freedom 
of American Life is separating the Jewish 
youngster from the tradition of his people. 

who would seek to blame this charge 
on the American environment are, in truth, 
indicting the spirit of American freedom. 
For, in a free society, the Jewish community 
is free to do nothing. Free to wither. Pree to 


And the magnificence of a Jewish commu- 
nity in a free society is that it is free to be 
as vibrantly and creatively Jewish os it wanta 
fo be. Free to invest in its future. Free to 
encourage ita youth to a mature awareness 
Of the relevancy of the Jewish tradition in 
the modern world. 

The very freedom of the choice poses the 
challenge. 

are a great number of Jews in this 
World who do not have the advantage of 
Making this choice. I am speaking now of 
the Jews of the Soviet Union. 
the past several years, I have sponsored 
A resolution in the House of Representatives 
erpressing the sense of Congress that per- 
*ecution of any persons because of their 
Teligion by the Soviet Union be condemned, 
ar that the Soviet Union in the name of 
ecency and humanity cease executing per- 
ons for alleged economic offenses and fully 
t the free exercise of religion and the 
Pursuit of culture by Jews and all others 
Within its borders. : 
ee Jewish youngster in our American so- 
ty who is groping for some understanding 
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of his Judaism is also, in a sense, cast into 
a bewildering world. 

There is a Jewish consciousness in the 
Soviet Union today struggling to stay alive. 
There is a Jewish consciousness our 
youth today, eager to be vibrant and alive, 
as well. 

Against the onslaught of intransigent 
Communism, our task of preserving this rich 
Judaic cultural and philosophical inherit- 
ance becomes a matter of personal choice, 
a family decision, a community decision, 

Perhaps the special satisfaction that is 
ours in America is the knowledge that we 
are seeking in some measure to be active 
participants in a great enterprise—that 
which Malachi defined as “turning the heart 
of the fathers to the children and the heart 
of the children to thelr fathers.” 

We are responding to a generation of 
questioning youth, of troubled youth, who 
are not blind to the great social and moral 
issues of our times. 

We are also responding to a generation of 
sophisticated youth who want to determine 
for themselyes just what are the modern 
values of Judaic tradition. 

The depth of our response will determine 
the quality of the next generation, 

Today as the whole world wonders can 
mankind survive; can a free Israel survive, 
can our rich tradition of freedom survive, 
yes, can we ourselves survive—let us re- 
member an ancient Jewish philospher who 
wrote: 

“When you have shut your doors, and 
darkened your room, remember never to say 
that you are alone, for you are not alone. 
God is within and your genius is within— 
and what need have they of light to see what 
you are doing?” 


Getting Tough With Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Getting Tough With 
Britain,” published in the Richmond 
News Leader of Tuesday, May 30, 1967. 

Theré being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Grerrine Tovon Wirn BRITAIN 


In exasperation, one rends of the agree- 
ment signed 10 days ago, under which Britain 
will construct a $45,000,000 fertilizer plant 
in Cuba by 1970. 

The agreement has caused diplomatic com- 
Motion because of United States opposition; 
a similar stir arose in 1964 over the sale of 
British-made buses to the Castro regime. 
The U.S, has notified Britain repeatedly that 
such transactions seriously weaken the eco- 
nomic blockade this country is trying to im- 
pose on Cuba. Certain Latin American na- 
tions—notably Venezuela, Colombia and 
Bolivia—are understood to resent the deal 
even more because of Cuban-backed guerrilla 
operations in their countries. 

As Virginia's Senator Harry Byrd Jr. has 
noted time and time again, Britain has re- 
fused to honor American wishes in Vietnam, 
too. British ships continue to sail biitheiy 
into Haiphong harbor with supplies for the 
Viet Cong. 

British fortunes these days are intricately 


tied to her American friendship, but one 
wonders whether the way to keep a friend is 
to trade with his enemy. On dubious 
grounds, Britain successfully has mobilized 
the sentiment of the world against Rhodesia. 
But the United States, the mightiest nation 
in the world at last report, apparently cannot 
enlist the support of Britain against Castro 
and Ho Chi Minh. 

There appears to be an obvious and simple 
solution. The United States ought to say to 
Britain: If you insist on building fertilizer 
plants in Cuba and trading with North Viet- 
nam, then we shall trade with Rhodesia, be- 
cause we do believe—indeed we do—that 
Fidel Castro and Ho Chi Minh are greater 
threats to world peace than is Ian Smith. 


The Big Department of Defense Buildup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

Tse Bw DOD BunpuP 
(By Louls Stockstill) 


What started out 20 years ago as a small 
Office to “coordinate” the activities of the 
Army, Navy and’ Air Force, has emerged on 
the eve of manhood with hardly a recogniz- 
able feature of its infancy. 

The once small-boned diminutive creature 
has muscled-up, fleshed-out, and grown into 
a towering endomorph, 

Characteristically, most of the growth took 
place during the teen years—the years since 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara be- 
came house-mother. 

When he took office in 1961, the present 
Secretary of Defense inherited from the 
Eisenhower Administration an organization 
whose civilian work force—those under the 
direct control of the SecDef—totalled about 
1500 men and women. 

The changes that have since taken place in 


organiza’ 
which have added hefty layers to the Penta- 
gon's manpower bice McNamara 
personally commands a work force of 67,000 
“headquarters” civilians. 

The outer skin consists of 150 ranking 
aldes who earn $25,000 to $30,000 per year. 

Next comes a layer of muscle composed of 
300 civilian employees whose pay is $20,000 
to $24,280, and more than one thousand 
others whose average salary is about $19,000. 

Descending layers of tissue are held to- 
gether by some 24,000 employees who are in 
pay brackets with a top-salary range of 
$10,000 to 617.000. For this group, alone, sal- 
aries total 6252 million. 

The 67,000 men and women who now crowd 
Secretary McNamara’s payroll (an increase of 
5,000 in the past year) constitute only DoD 
civilians. Not taken into accounts are the 
thousands of military personnel assigned to 
DoD offices. Nor does the number embrace the 
million civilians or the three-million uni- 
formed personnel directly under the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. 

The DoD civilians have bloomed with the 
speed of a spring crop of dandelions. 

Shortly after Secretary McNamara first 
took office, he complained (February 1961) 
that there were too many Pentagon “execu- 
tives” reporting directly to him and the 
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Deputy Secretary of Defense. He said 15 
Presidential appointees fell into this cate- 
gory, and the situation was “impossible.” 


The only major way it has since changed,” 


however, is that the number of top civilians 
has proliferated. 

At the time of Secretary MeNamara's 1961 
statement, the DoD Secretariat included—in 
addition to the SecDef and Deputy SecDef— 
the following officials: Director of Defense 
Research & Engineering ($22,000); seven As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense ($20,000); the 
DoD General Counsel ($20,000) and an As- 
sistant to the SecDef ($20,000). In addition, 
there were 13 DoD civilians earning $19,000 
each. 

Today, the top jobs still exist, but the 
wages have been upgraded and large num- 
bers of other high~-salaried executives have 
been added. 

Current data shows that the Secretariat 
now includes Secretary McNamara ($35,000), 
Deputy SecDef Cyrus Vance ($30,000), the 
Director of Defense R&E ($28,500), seven As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense ($27,000 each), 
the DoD General Counsel ($27,000), the 
principal“ Deputy Director of DR&E 
($27,000,) and 11 assistants who earn $26,000, 

Those in the $26,000 bracket include the 
Assistant to the SecDef (Legislative Affairs), 
the Special Assistant to the SecDef, the 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee 
to the AEC, the Deputy Assistant SecDef 
(Comptroller), the Deputy General Counsel, 
the Director of the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency, and five more Deputy Directors 
of DR&E. 

In addition, today there are 128 other top 
DoD aides who earn $25,800-25,890 per year. 

This group includes 25 Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense (one of whom has just 
been added), five Deputy DoD Comptrollers, 
four Assistant DoD General Counsels, Spe- 
cial Assistants and Assistants to the SecDef 
and Deputy SecDef, and dozens of others who 
hold titles as directors, deputy directors, as- 
sistant directors, assistant deputy directors, 
deputy assistant directors, assistants for 
~.., Chiefs of ..., assistant chiefs and 
special assistants. 

(The Defense Department civilian man- 
power budget also covers funds to pay a 
“staff assistant” for President Johnson— 
$22,085—and an “aide” for Vice President 
Humphrey—$22,755.) 

The next biggest DoD civilian-employee 
group Includes almost 300 in the 820,000 to 
$24,280 bracket, plus more than 1,000 others 
whose pay is not specified on an individual 
basis (in data which has been furnished to 
Congress), but whose average salary is about 
$19,000, A spot-check of 340 of the jobs in 
the latter group disclosed an average salary 
of $19,573. 

For 23 “digital computer systems admin- 
istrators,” alone, the average salary is $19,- 
661.30. For three “historians,” it is $19,775.67. 

But this is not the end of the List. 

The largest group of Defense Department 
civilian workers who come under 
MeNamara's direct control—some 24,500—fall 
into pay grades GS-9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. Of 
these, more than 11,000 are in pay brackets 
where the top-salaries range from $12,000 
to 616,905. 

Growth of the GS-9 to GS-13 group has 
been spectacular. Although much of it can 
be attributed to initial transfers of personnel 
from the individual Services to the new De- 
tense Agencies created under Secretary Me- 
Namara, this offers only a partial explanation. 
In the past two years, alone, there has been 
an increase of more than 8,600 DoD employ- 
ees in the GS-9 to GS-13 group—from 23,806 

-in fiscal 66 to 32,414 budgeted for the new 
fiscal year which starts 1 july. 

When Secretary McNamara took office, 
there were less than 150 such positions in 

In providing Congress with a breakdown 
of the DoD civilian employees, the Admin- 
istration, purposely or otherwise, has con 
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eciled the specific DoD activity to which they 
are assigned, except where job-title (Deputy 
Director DR&E, for example) is self-explana- 
tery. 

The salaries for the entire group of DoD 
civilians—including Secretary McNamara, 
himself—are budgeted, incongruously, under 
the Department's appropriations account for 
“Operations and Maintenance, Defense Agen- 
cies,” This makes them somewhat difficult to 
digest, since several six-course meals are 
spread on the banquet table at once. And 
it will suggest to some that the practice may 
have been designed more to confuse than 
clarify. 

Isolated examples from long lists of ciyil- 
tan employees in pay grades GS-14 and GS- 
15, alone, show that DoD has 271 auditors 
earning $4.7 mijlion annually; 69 digital com- 
puter systems administrators earning $1.2 
million; 23 digital computer systems analysts 
earning $390,000; 30 systems analysts earn- 
ing over $500,000; 56 management analysts 
earning $960,000; 64 program analysts earn- 
ing $1.3 million, and 15 management evalua- 
tion officers earning about $290,000. There's 
no evidence to indicate how many of these 
employees are assigned to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, how many to the De- 
fense Supply Agency, Defense Intelligence 
Agency, Defense Communications Agency, or 
other DoD activity. 

And, the isolated examples barely scratch 
the surface. At levels of employment below 
GS-14, there is no break-down even by title. 
The DoD civilian employees in the latter 
groups are simply lumped into numerical 
designations. If listed, separately, they would 
take up as much space as the entire tele- 
phone book for a good-sized city. Those in 
GS-9 through GS-13 pay grades, for example, 
number more than 24.000. Their combined 
pay exceeds a quarter of a billion dollars. 

As previously indicated, growth of the DoD 
civilian manpower force can be attributed in 
part to the establishment of central agencies 
to direct such functions as supply, intel- 
ligence and communications. Many of the 
employees of these agencies were transferred 
from Army, Navy and Air Force payrolls to 
the DoD payroll. But the agencies have con- 
tinued to grow. 

The average number of civilian employees 
in DoD in fiseal '66 was 53,206. In the fiscal 
"68 budget, the Department has estimated an 
average total of 68,193—an increase of about 
15,000. Funds requested for the DoD civilian 
Payroll in FY ‘68 add up to almost $800- 
million. 


Much of the DoD civilian manpower bulld- 
up has taken place within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

In the fiscal 81 Defense budget, submitted 
to Congress just before Secretary McNamara 
took office, $20-million was sought for “direc- 
tion and coordination of defense activities 
(total obligations) .” 

At the time, there were in OSD, 11 Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense and two 
Deputy Directors of Defense R&E. Today, 
Secretary McNamara has seven Deputy Di- 
rectors of Defense R&E, one Deputy General 
Counsel and 32 Deputy Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense. (Five of the posts are held by 
military officers). 

Also at the time of the FY 61 budget 
presentation, OSD had 46 Public-Law-313 
civiilan employees, including eight in ARPA. 
Today, the Department has 81 of the special 
“positions established by the Secretary of 
Defense.” About half of the group earn more 
than $25,000 per year. 

A comparison of the listings in the Penta- 
gon telephone directory illustrate to some 
extent what has been happening. In Feb- 
ruary 19691, Defense Department section of 
the book's yellow pages (where mostly exec- 
utive-types are listed) took up three and 
one-half pages. The same section in the 
“Spring 1967” issue of the directory covers 
ten and one-half pages. 

The increase in the DoD civiilan payroll 
over the six years of Secretary MeNamara's 
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tenure has been prodigious, both in overall 
numbers and in the number caliber of top- 
salaried workers, And, regardless of where 
the employees came from—whether by trans- 
fer from the individual Services or by cre- 
ation of new jobs—the big work force dra- 
matically underscores the extent to which 
the Secretary of Defense has brought the 
direction of Armed Forces activities under 
his centralized control. 

A Capitol Hill source who has been un- 
easily eyeing Mr. McNamara’s big build-up, 
recently commented: “It’s true, he has ac- 
complished a lot—but he didn’t do it with- 
out assistance.” 

Nor, as the DoD manpower data attests, 
without assistants, 


Elliot Williams Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, South 
Carolina is honored to have as one of 
its citizens Elliot Williams of Darlington, 
S.C. Mr. Williams recently retired after 
20 years of naval service, during which 
he compiled a record that places him 
in the category of the great patriots of 
our day. 

In a period when people are being 
recognized in the press each day for such 
deeds as public destruction of their draft 
cards, burning of the American flag, and 
acts of civil disobedience, it is refresh- 
ing to refiect on the record of a patriot 
such as Elliot Williams. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the newspaper article entitled 
“Elliot Williams Day Named,” which ap- 
peared in the News and Press of Darling- 
ton, S.C., Thursday, March 30, 1967, be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELLIOT WILLIAMS Day NAMED 

Mayor Frank A. Welk has proclaimed April 
6 “Elliot Willams Day“ in Darlington to 
honor a native son who has returned from 
an action-packed year in the Vietnam war 
with 16 medals for heroism, 

Williams, who ts to retire next month after 
20 years of Naval service, is Darlington’s 
most decorated hero of the Vietnam wal. 
His 16 citations include a recommendation — 
for the Navy Cross, the highest decoration 
for bravery that the Navy bestows. 

Details concerning the formal program 
April 6 will be given in next week's issue Of 
The News and Press. 

Williams has been cited by the President 
for “heroism, bold leadership and loyal de- 
votion to duty in the face of great perso 
risk to himself" when as patrol officer of % 
river boat on October 31 on the Mekong Rivet 
he directed the complete disruption of 
largest enemy river crossing to that time in 
the Vietnam war. 

Williams’ 16 decorations for bravery in- 
clude: 

The Navy Cross (recommended), two Silver 
Stars, three Bronze Stars, a Legion of Merit 
the Navy and Marine Corps Medal, two Pur 
ple Hearts, the Navy Commendation 
three Crosses of Gallantry from the Viet 
namese government, the Presidential 
Citation, and the Vietnamese Campa! 
Medal. 
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DELAYED A YEAR 


Mr. Williams, who holds the rank of 
Boatswain's Mate First Class, had thought 
he would retire from active service last April, 
and the familly made plans accordingly, 
erecting a home in a new Spring Street Ex- 
tension development while he was conveni- 
ently stationed in Charleston. His service, 
however, was extended by a year when he 
received the assignment in Vietnam. Wil- 
liams is scheduled to be released next month. 
His business plans are indefinite, but the 
family does plan to remain in Darlington— 
hometown for both of them. 

Mrs. Williams, the former Elaine Weaver, 
and Elliot were school sweethearts and 
neighbors for many years. She has played 
the role of a Navy wife for 20 years, accom- 
panying her husband whenever possible and 
living in many sections of the United States. 
Their five children range in age from 7 to 16; 
and they, especially, will be glad to settle 
down to one school for a while. 


Moderation Should Be Revived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of much intemperate talk, of ex- 
treme statements on both sides, it is 
refreshing when one reads a rather calm 
and rational point of view on the conflict 
in Vietnam. 

Surprising to some, I am sure, but not 
to me, is the fact that the voice of mod- 
eration to which I refer is that of an 
editorial writer of a college newspaper. 

On Wednesday, May 24, Gordon 
Young, writing on the editorial page of 
the Daily Iowan at the University of 
Towa, Iowa City, wrote an editorial which 
I recommend as worthy reading to m 
Colleagues in the House: 

MODERATION SHOULD BE REVIVED 

Reason and moderation are always the 
first domestic casualties in wartime. It is dif- 
Cult to be dispassionate when one's friends 
And relatives are being killed. This is particu- 
larly true now that we are involved in a war 
in which American policies are so readily de- 
bated and misunderstood. 

The question of why we ever got involved 
in Vietnam in the first place is buffeted about 
in whirlwinds of political oratory. The ex- 
tent to which our national interest requires 
Us to risk a major land war in Asia is de- 
batable. The advisability of pouring lives 
and national treasure into Vietnam is open 
to question. 

Further obscuring the clarity of our post- 
tion has been a tendency by the Johnson Ad- 
Ministration to be less than candid in spell- 
ing out its policies and programs in Vietnam. 

Indeed, the whole mess sometimes seems 
80 complicated that many are tempted to 

g of concern, assume that the govern- 
Ment knows best and bleat platitudes about 
Supporting our boys in Vietnam. 

In the other hand, many thoughtful per- 
aons are quite vocal in their dissent. Senators, 
rnaiists, professors and others express 
disagreement with war policies in a 
Tespected and honorable tradition of loyal 
°Pposition. 

The freedom to speak out against Adminis- 

tion policy is fundamental to our democ- 
racy. Whether a “higher loyalty’ to humanity 
SUpercedes a citizen's obligation to respect 
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his own government is a moot point. In any 
event, to accuse dissenters of aiding the 
enemy is tantamount to calling them traitors 
and it borders of McCarthyism. 

Students seem to have a keener interest 
in the Vietnamese war than other adults, not 
necessarily because of any intellectual su- 
periority, but merely because they are more 
likely to be called upon to bear arms. There 
has been no lack of debate here at the Uni- 
versity on the subject for the past several 
months; 

Some of the dissent, in fact, has been ex- 
pressed in impractical and foolish methods. 
Prof. Barnett's withholding of grades had no 
more practical effect on troop levels in Viet- 
nam than if he had advocated vegetarianism. 
Likewise, the melodramatic behavior of some 
of the students and former students at the 
Induction Station in Des Moines last week 
seemed to some observers to have been less 
a serious effort to influence opinion than a 
springtime panty raid. 

Perhaps it is impossible to refrain from 
theatrics when debating or demonstrating 
about the war. Certainly there is nothing 
moderate, restrained or reasonable about 
napalming children. 

Yet if the demonstrators’ goal is to per- 
suade others that the war is wrong, it seems 
that a Day of Inquiry or a silent vigil is a 
more effective means of communicating than 
dashing about on a motorcycle or going limp 
in the arms of a U.S. Marshal. 

No one should belittle Kuris Raits, the 
former student who last week changed his 
mind and was inducted into the Army. His 
earlier statements that he would refuse to 
take the step forward were undoubtedly sin- 
cere, Similarly, his decision not to spend five 
years in a penitentiary seems sensible. The 
penalty is oppressively harsh, and no one but 
a masochist would willingly submit to it 
unless his convictions were as solid as the 
walls which would confine him. 

Raits’ case dramatizes the need for more 
understanding of the status of a conscien- 
tious objector (CO). Perhaps he had his own 
reasons for failing to list himself as CO. 
Other young men eligible for the draft, how- 
ever, may want to investigate the alternative. 

Congress enacted CO legislation so that 
an individual would have an honorable means 
of maintaining faith with his pacifist convic- 
tions. The U.S. Supreme Court has broadened 
the interpretation in two significant ways. 

The court has ruled that to declare one’s 
self a CO, one needs not profess a belief in 
a Supreme Being. In other words, an indi- 
vidual who adheres to a humanistic or ethi- 
cal philosophy which does not include refer- 
ence to any supernatural entity can still 
qualify as a CO. The court, in addition, has 
said that one need not hold 100 per cent 
pacifist views to achieve CO status. This 
means that one may feel that some wars— 
World War H. for example,—are just, but not 
the one in Vietnam. This element of selec- 
tivity, while perhaps philosophically incon- 
sistent, grants the right to alternative serv- 
ice to those who see no national interest in 
the Vietnamese conflict. 

Being a CO does not mean that a young 
man retreats to an ivory tower of philosophi- 
cal meditation. It can involve hard, un- 
pleasant work. Inevitably, there will be some 
who regard a CO as a sissy, coward or even 
as a traitor. j 

This is unfortunate. Actually, by filing for 
CO status (a simple act which any minister 
can facilitate), one may express his opposi- 
tion to the war in a sincere, responsible and 
perhaps even courageous fashion. University 
students who face the draft but who regard 
the current war as unjust and evil should 
investigate it. 

Meanwhile, it would seem particularly ap- 
propriate in a university setting to attempt 
to revive moderation and reason when dis- 
cussing the war. If nothing else, the few 
hawks on campus might remember that dis- 
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senters are not automatically yellow-bellied 
cowards. 

And the doves would do well to realize that 
some persons see the war as undesirable but 
necessary in the overall view of the balance 
of power. It might even be possible that such 
persons are not the stereotype, wave-the- 
bloody-flag fascists so often depicted. 


Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the observance of Memorial 
Day at Ridgeview Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, I was privileged to ex- 
press some thoughts which I respectfully 
insert in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

MEMORIAL Dar 


Mr. Tilton, teachers, and students of Ridge- 
view Junior High School, it is a great privi- 
lege and honor for me to appear before you 
today and share some thoughts reflecting on 
this solemn occasion. At the outset, I should 
like to commend Mr. Robison and his very 
fine band for their excellent participation in 
this Memorial Observance. As the young 
man played the drum solo, I was reminded of 
a very special moment of a very special day— 
the Sunrise ceremonies last Easter at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The Marine Band was playing as only that 
band could on such an occasion. Now the 
Marine Band is selected from the top musi- 
clans in the land, according to the same 
standards musically that the marines set 
physically for the selection of their fighting 
units. Just to be selected presupposes a mu- 
sician is excellent. His selection seems to 
give him a further pride and inspire him to 
greater excellence. There came a time in the 
ceremony—just at dawn, when the drama 
of the moment was to be emphasized by a 
drum solo, Now a drum solo, while seemingly 
the simplest of instrumental solos, is any- 
thing but that. There is no melody to dis- 
tract from any slight deviation in precision. 
The Marine Band drummer chosen to exe- 
cute this solo stepped forth. He was short of 
stature—not particularly handsome—and he 
wore thick-lensed glasses, all of which would 
not lead to the conclusion that he is a 
Marine. 

As the first stroke of his drumstick broke 
the awesome silence, I thought—here is & 
Marine. He outperformed any other drummer 
I have ever heard. His superior performance 
did more than emphasize the symbolic oc- 
casion. He was, to me at that moment, & 
symbol of this age of opportunity—in which 
what you are born with, or without, is of less 
importance than your own ability to achieve 
excellence in your chosen field. What this 
young man lacked in physical attributes, he 
made up for in achievement. It was pretty 
obvious that a lot of determination, disci- 
pline, and perseverence had gone into achiev- 
ing the degree of skill he had mastered, no 
doubt through hours of dedication and prac- 
tice. You, too, can make your contribution 
to our way of life—doing what you do best— 
in the best way you know how. 

I thought it appropriate to discuss the his- 
tory of Memorial Day—a little lesson in 
civics—and something of the true meaning 
of Memorial Day. 

Memorial Day is the day when we pay 
tribute (as Lincoln once put it) “to those 
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who gave their lives that this nation might 
live.” No one gave more in the defense of the 
freedoms we enjoy. We are again engaged in 
& patriotic struggle in Vietnam because of a 
conflict—on great issues of political philos- 
ophy. We went into Vietnam to prevent a 
Communist take-over at the request of the 
South Vietnamese people—we are told. And 
there ls no question but that Communism Is 
a threat to our way of life. It is a threat to 
the freedoms we enjoy and love. Can you 
imagine this news dispatch from Washing- 
ton? “The Commissar has found positive 
proof that George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Betsy Ross, and Patrick Henry were 
all traitors, and appropriate action will be 
taken at once. The city’s name will be 
changed so that it will no longer be referred 
to as Washington, D.C. The stars and stripes 
will be replaced with a new flag. All old flags 
and old patriotic books in America must be 
burned immediately. Benjamin Franklin will 
be replaced by Benedict Arnold in all litera- 
ture. All postage stamps picturing Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, and Lincoln will be 
be burned. Any crank citizen who protests 
will be executed.” 

Preposterous? Don’t be too sure! Russia 
nccomplisnhed just such a “repatriotization” 
in barely five years by eliminating freedom 
of speech, freedom of press and other free- 
doms which we enjoy. 

The point I make is that these freedoms 
we have are not so obvious except in com- 
parison with the lack thereof in other na- 
tions. We must remember them and be 
thankful for them this day, and do whatever 
is necessary to preserve them. 

We are gathered here to honor our dead 
who 80 courageously have given their lives 
on the battlefields of distant lands so that 
our great democracy might be preserved. 
National recognition of their bravery and 
eacrafice is the only fitting way to show 
our gratitude. 

In this Memorial Day talk, it is altogether 
fitting and proper that I refer to Lincoln 
because this great and good man is, in my 
opinion, responsible more than anyone else 
for the other reason for this day—a time of 
rededication to God and country. 

Shortly after Lincoln's death on April 14, 
1865, the Grand Army of the Republic was 
formed, General John Logan, who had served 
with Lincoln’s Union Army, became its Com- 
mander-in-Chief in January of 1868. The 
GAR. was an organization of Union Soldiers. 

Many persons have laid claims as having 
originated Memorial Day, commonly called 
“Decoration Day.” One claim originated 
when, on May 5, 1868, General John Logan 
issued an order designating May 30th as a 
day for all members of the G.A.R. to strew 
with flowers the “graves of comrades who had 
died in defense of their country during 
the late rebellion.” Probably, most historians 
credit General Logan with initiating Me- 
mortal Day and set its beginning as May 30, 
1868. In his order, Logan expressed the de- 
sire that the ceremonies would be kept from 
year to year, and that the Republic “would 
garland the passionless mounds with the 
choicest flowers of Springtime.” 

Many of the departments and posts of the 
government scized on the idea with skepti- 
cism. Debate raged about the idea of @ 
Memorial Day. Some said: A national ob- 
servance of such a holiday would unneces- 
sarily keop alive war-time bitterness and fos- 
ter animosities that should be buried in ob- 
livion.” These objections were lost in the 
tremendous outpouring of people when May 
30. 1868 dawned. 

Excursions piled crowds of people into the 
larger cities who formed into parades, dec- 
orited graves and made speeches to com- 
memorate the occasion, 

A national holiday had been born, even if 
the government of the United States was 
never to declare it so. The States in the north 
rapidly made it a day of legal observance 
with the Southern States Joining, differing 
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only in the date. North and South Carolina 
named the 10th of May, which is the anni- 
versary of Stonewall Jackson's death. All of 
the rest of the Dixie States named April 26th. 

Some say that Logan got the idea from 
the Confederate Soldiers who made an occa- 
sional decoration of a comrade’s grave. 
Others say that General John J. Murray of 
New York had told of his leadership of ex- 
soldiers to Union graves on Sunday, May 22, 
1866, two years before. Adj. General Chip- 
man of the G,A.R. insisted that he had given 
the idea to Logan around May 1, 1868 in a 
letter by which he had suggested that they 
adopt the old German Custom of scattering 
flowers on the graves of the dead each 
Springtime. Comrade T. C. Campbell of Cin- 
cinnati claimed that he had headed a dele- 
gation of veterans taking flowers to the ceme- 
tery in the Spring of 07 and that the idea 
originated for propagation at that instant. 

General Logan's wife got in on the act and 
declared that it was she who had prompted 
her husband to Issue the order, having bor- 
rowed the thought from the memorial serv- 
ices which she had witnessed in Richmond, 
Virginia earlier in the Spring of 1668. 

Through the South Lived still more nu- 
merous claims to the inauguration of the 
customs. Each state claimed that it was the 
originator. The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
claimed that it was responsible for the cus- 
tom in an article on July 15, 1906. On May 
10, 1866, the Oakwood Cemetery Memorial 
Association adorned the graves of Confed- 
erate dead and hung fings in the city. On 
April 26, 1866, the anniversary of General 
Joseph E. Johnson’s surrender to General 
Sherman, the people of the City of Colum- 
bus, Georgia, put flowers on soldiers’ graves 
with an appropriate observance. A woman 
by the name of Miss Lizzie Rutherford 
claims that she made the suggestion to a 
group of Ladies’ Aid Society. And so the 
numerous claims persisted. 

Always this dispute will go on because the 
date itself came from nowhere—everywhere. 
The greater the number of claimants for its 
birthplace, the plainer the proof that the 
Republic was aching vaguely with eagerness 
to speak its grief after four years. of killing. 
The funeral of the war's greatest figure 
pointed that way. 

Each little fugitive decoration of graves 
across the land, each little individual call 
to action, was a spontaneous outburst of 
the sentiment that had been crystallized at 
the burlal-druma of Lincoln. It was at his 
funeral that flowers were strewn on his 
grave and marked the way of the funeral 
parade while veterans and their families 
spoke—fired salutes and sang their old 
favorite war songs. 

By 1869, thirty-one states had adopted the 
custom, Some of the earlier memorial days 
were marked by strife and by demonstrations 
of anti-southern wrath in the north and 
anti-northern wrath in the south. Hatred 
still burned bright and at the National Ceme- 
tery in Arlington, Marines were stationed 
at Confederate graves to prevent southerners 
from placing roses thereon. It was quite ob- 
vious that General Grant was ignorant of 
these episodes in the graveyard and the antics 
were never repeated. On the some day, Union 
Soldiers helped decorate the graves of Con- 
federate Soldiers who had been buried at 
Alexandria, another suburb of the Capital. 

Since then, Memorial Day has become a 
day of rededication—a day of patriotism all 
over the nation and has aided in the healing 
of ancient wounds and has made us ever 
mindful of our responsibility to our country 
Which was so torn by strife in its inception. 

A Memorial Day celebration recalls many 
memories of our national beginning. Pa- 
triotism is of many Inspirations and reccives 
refreshments from many springs. None are 
more powerful than our traditions of service, 
of suffering, of accomplishment and me- 
morial dedication to our heroes. 
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These memories are indeed the impound- 
able force which builds and cements our 
national life. : 

We have another reason today for remem- 
bering. At this very moment mothers, fathers, 
wives and sweethearts are anxious about 
their loved ones in Vietnam. As we honor our 
dead from past wars this Memorial Day, let 
us also salute our valiant men in Vietnam— 
and pray for an honorable and speedy end to 
hostilities over there. 

Remember, too, that the future is In your 
hands. The future is important to you be- 
cause you will spend the rest of your lives 
in it—which according to life expectancy 
tables could be over 50 years. More than 50 
percent of the people now living in the United 
States are 26 years old and under. We'll try to 
leave a legacy which you will be proud to 
defend by your best effort whatever form it 
might take. I'm sure you'll do your part, 


Vietnam War Must Be Won 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, May 
16, 1967 

Rep ENIGMA OR THREAT? VieTNAM Wan Must 
Be Won 

The greatest enigma and the greatest po- 
tential threat to world peace is Communist 
China, Í 

The one factor is the product of the other. 
Red China's intent to remain the implacable 
enemy of the United States is basic. But 
we lack specific knowledge of the state of 
the country and its 700 million people and, 
more importantly, the 70 or so men who 
guide their destiny. ‘ 

It is 18 years since Mao Tse-tung said 
China was committed to the “long-term 
struggle between the communistic bloc and 
the camp of imperialism led by the United 
States of America.” The years between have 
not lessened the vehemence of Mao's deter- 
mination to encircle and crush America. And 
time is on his side. 

It ts supremely difficult to arrive at any 
sound prognostication of the shape of events 
on the Chinese mainland. A curtain of silence 
effectively cloaks their domestic affairs, In- 
ternal dissensions and open rebellion have 
certainly torn the country repeatedly over 
recent months, and Mao’s tenure has been 
shaken. 

Unfortunately the lack of real information 
gives rise, as always, to rumors. In this case 
it has led many people to the euphoric view 
that the Communist regime there Is too pre- 
occupied to continue its dedication to the 
destruction of the free world exemplified by 
the United States. 

Events in Vietnam indicate otherwise. And 
even though the Moscow-Peking axis of 
atheistic communism has suffered serious 
breaches recently, any sign of a permanent 
break is eritirely absent. 

The Communists have it in their power to 
stop the war in Vietnam immediately. They 
have only to withdraw their support for 
Hanol and advise Ho Chi Minh to get to the 
conference table. 

United Nations Secretary General U Thant, 
in a gloomy survey last weck, said the third 
world war, between the United States and 
Red China, had already been “initiated.” 
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Pessimistically, he regards a direct confron- 
tation as “inevitable.” 

Is U Thant expressing the fear and con- 
viction which others hesitate to declare? Is 
he simply exhibiting the despondent 
thoughts of a tired, disillusioned negotia- 
tor? Or is he merely trying to frighten the 
world into “peace?” Or, more specifically, 
who is he supporting? 

The United States, examining the Red 
Chinese menace, is in a classic dilemma. We 
must view the facts as they are, the indica- 
tions as they point. The nuclear capability 
which China possesses soon may be a major 
physical threat. By keeping the United States 
Occupied in Vietnam Mao gains time, while 
we lose it. 

We cannot gamble on the internal disrup- 
tion and Red-axis differences to preoccupy 
Mao and his henchmen. We must proceed to 
win militarily in Vietmam and speedily re- 
gardless of the so-called Red Chinese menace. 

The great dilemma must be settled now. 
Later will be too late, 


What Rural Electrification Means to Me 
and My Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
Year, as in past years, the Nebraska Rural 
Electric Association has sponsored a very 
Worthwhile essay contest in which the 
Youth of Nebraska are invited to com- 
pete. The topic of the essay contest is 
What Rural Electrification Means to 
Me and My Community.” Winning essay- 
ists are rewarded by being permitted to 
shen ewes in a Nebraska Youth Tour to 

n. 

It is always a pleasure for me to in- 
clude some of the prize-winning essays in 

e CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. I hope my 
distinguished colleagues will find the fol- 

essays as interesting as I have: 
VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN Oun 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


(By Joe A. Ingerle, 16, Eiba Consolidated 
High School) 
(Nore.—Contestant sponsored by the 
Howard Greeley Rural Public Power District, 
St. Paul, Nebr., in cooperation with the Ne- 
braska Rural Electric Association.) 


There are few adjectives which can ade- 
Quately describe the value of rural electrifi- 
Cation in our modern society. Without it, we 
Would be reduced to à state of living little 
above that of the dark ages. With it, we 
Can work more efficiently and with less effort. 

when our work is done, we are able to 
and entertain ourselyes in ways not 
ble before the advent of the REA. 

To illustrate how important rural elec- 

fication is, let us compare the average 
york day of two farmers; one who Lived be- 
Ore the R.E.A. was adopted, and one who is 
Presently operating a farm with consider- 
able use of his electric co-operative’s service. 
1 first visit will be to the homestead of 
ot Average Farmer of 1925. Mr, Farmer gets 
in at 6:00 AM. every morning, and by the 

ght of a kerosene lantern, hand milks 
small dairy herd. Concluding his milking, 

1 then feeds his fat cattle by carrying the 
Ane in buckets, from the bin to the bunks. 
rea finishing his morning chores, he goes 
the house, carries in water and wood, and 
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washes for breakfast, which his wife has 
cooked on her wood-burning stove. 

With breakfast finished, Mr. Farmer pro- 
ceeds to the field where today he will pick 
corn by hand. After picking a load, he must 
then return home and scoop the corn into 
a crib where he stores it for future use. 

When next we see Mr. Farmer, the sky 
is growing dark as he trudges homeward 
with the last load of the day. Following the 
unloading of the wagon, he again goes 
through the routine of doing chores. 

Our last glimpse of Mr. Farmer, shows him 
sitting in his house after supper, listening to 
his battery radio and reading his newspaper 
by Kerosene lamp. 

Such was the life of most farmers before 
rural electrification became a rapidly spread- 
ing reality. A modern farmer, however, lives 
a much easier and more productive life be- 
cause of his extensive use of electrically pow- 
ered implements and appliances. 

An example of this type of farmer is Mr. 
Average Farmer’s son, Modern Farmer. A 
tour of Modern’s electrified operation and a 
totalization of the labor needed to run this 
farm show quite a change over his father. 
Although his day still starts at 6:00 A.M. 
Modern experiences very few of the hardships 
his father faced. For example, his barn is 
equipped with an electric milker, bulk tank, 
and washing system for his dairy operation, 
and an automatic silo unloader and feed dis- 
tribution system for his herd of beef cattle. 
Also found in his barn is an item considered 
more luxury than necessity, that being his 
stereo radio and speaker system. 

After his chores are finished, Modern goes 
to his up-to-date, electrically complete house 
where his wife has just prepared breakfast 
on her new electric range, which is equipped 
with an automatic shutoff that discontinues 
the heat after a pre-set time. But this is not 
all, for Modern’s house is chock-full of mod- 
ern conveniences and luxuries, such as the 
electric heating and air conditioner, the cold 
storage units, and the color television and 
radios. His house is also lighted by electric 
fixtures which are cleaner, less work to care 
for, and more pleasing to the eye than the 
old kerosene lanterns or lamps. 

With breakfast finished, Mr, Farmer goes 
to the field in his new corn combine. And 
Modern's corn harvesting technique is really 
something to marvel at. His massive combine, 
which picks and shells the ears of six rows, 
is easler to drive and handle than his new 
automobile. After his corn is picked and 
hauled to the yard, it is elevated into bins 
by an electrically powered grain auger which 
Modern found he could operate cheaper and 
more efficiently than with other forms of 
power. His recently constructed drying bins 
are equipped with speciel heater-blowers 
which force heated-dry air through the per- 
forated floor of the bin and up through the 
grain, The fans are also equipped with an 
automatic switch which turns them on when 
the temperature of the grain reaches a cer- 
tain level. 

Concluding his day in the field, Modern 
hurries home, breezes effortlessly through 
his chores and is ready to spend a relaxing 
evening with his wife and children in their 
comfortable electric home. 

So, there you see, before the advent of rural 
electrification, the life of the farmer was one 
of hardship, long hours spent at laborous 
tasks and few luxuries to ease his burden 
when his work was done. However, since 
electricity has become common to the farm, 
the farmer's load has been lightened quite 
considerably and his ways of relaxation have 
been increased. But farmers are not the only 
ones affected by electrical development. In 
the innumerable towns and cities of our na- 
tion, much the same result has been reached 
with the only difference being in the 
methods used to employ electrical power. 

Perhaps now you, too, can see why I be- 
lieve there are few modifiers which can ade- 
quately and thoroughly describe the value 
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of rural electrification. For in 1935, when 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
bill creating the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, he opened the door for the 
betterment of farmers and workers all over 
the United States of America. 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Donnalee Spivey, 16, Broken Bow High 
School) 

(Nore.—Contestant sponsored by the Cus- 
ter Public Power District, Broken Bow, Nebr., 
in cooperation with the Nebraska Rural Elec- 
tric Association.) 

Since this is Nebraska’s Centennial year, 
scores of pictures have suddenly been brought 
from the past showing how people of the 
region lived before the conveniences and 
advantages of today. These pictures bring, 
to the minds of those who can remember, 
a vision of all the work then involved on 
things today taken for granted. To the 
younger generation, on the other hand, these 
pictures have brought a sigh of relief. 'This 
sigh has indeed been one of sincere gratitude 
for what this younger generation has been 
saved through the work of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

This sigh of thanks might not have been 
uttered when it was, had it not been for 
the efforts of Nebraska's Senator George 
Norris and his followers. For it was through 
their continued endeavors that the bill creat- 
ing the REA reached the hands of President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt and received his sig- 
nature on May 11, 1935. It had truly been a 
“dark land" up to that point and at the time 
only eleven per cent of the farms were en- 
joying the benefits of rural electrification. 
But soon, little by little, light by light, power 
swept across America and within twenty-five 
years of its origin the REA was serving 
ninety-seven per cent of the farms. 

To these farm homes rural electrification 
brought advantages and benefits never 
dreamed possible by our ancestors. An un- 
seen helper appeared and, as if by magic, 
the flip of a switch, push of a button or 
turn of a dial completed chores and duties 
with less time, more output and greater 
efficiency than eyer before. 

To some people, rural electrification meant 
& long list of statistics stating the dollars and 
cents saved, as well as many other figures. To 
most, however, its advantages were not so 
much the ones figured as the ones felt. For 
rural electrification brought comfort, health, 
and happiness to the homes which is served. 
Electric heating systems and air condition- 
ers kept the family cozy warm in winter 
and refreshingly cool in summer. Electric 
washers, for clothes, as well as for dishes, 
brought added convenience to the house- 
wife's hands. With electric ranges, refrigera- 
tors and many other kitchen appliances, 
meals were prepared sooner and were more 
healthful and delicious than ever before. 
Through a great many other electric appli- 
ances fresh air, pure water, and greater clean- 
liness were brought into the home. As for the 
husband, electricity accomplished tasks 
which had once required the help of the en- 
tire neighborhood, Great weights were lifted, 
grains were dried, and crops were irrigated 
with the help of electricity. Lights brought 
added protection to the farm yard and en- 
abled activities to continue far after sunset. 
Friends and relatives were brought closer to 
home with telephone, and leisure hours were 
filled with pleasure and enjoyment with the 
radio and television. Thus rural electrification 
brought to the rural homes of America a serv- 
ice easily forgotten in the rush of modern 
living, yet impossible to get along without. 

Rural electrification also provided the com- 
munities of rural America with innumerable 
benefits. Electric sirens told the inhabitants 
of the time of day and warned them of torna- 
does and fires. Businesses and industries 
worked more effectively with the help of elec- 
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tric power. Also, more prosperity was brought 
to the community served by rural electrifica- 
tion due to continued low rates. 

All told, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration is one of the most successful and 
beneficial programs ever established by our 
government. But in this year of looking to 
the past, let us not forget the future. De- 


mands for electricity increase so rapidly that- 


there is a continual need for new facilities. 
‘Therefore, it is hoped, that with the help of 
additional legislation, the REA can serve us 
in the future as they have served us in the 


past. 


Tue VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
OUR Home AND COMMUNITY 
(By Jonie Thompson, 17, Elsie High School) 
(Nore.—Contestant sponsored by the Mid- 
west Electric Membership Corp., Grant, Nebr., 
im cooperation with the Nebraska Rural 
Electric Association.) 


The day was in June, 1947. The sun had 
just gone down when out of the night came 
a bright light shining across the black 
wilderness. Was it lightning? Was it a fire? 
No, it was the first “Hght from heaven,“ a 
light which would the farmer's life 
completely! It was to become one of his most 
faithful and helpful friends. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
gave the farmers this indispensable helper. 
The chief problem, however, was one of 
getting electricity at a cost that would per- 
mit farmers and other rural people to put it 
to work. This has been achieved by the deter- 
mination and will power of local people, with 
the help of a realistic Federal loan program, 

Behind the successful and rapid develop- 
ment of rural electrification in the United 
States lie the efforts of almost 1,000 non- 
profit electric . These non-profit 
cooperatives are locally owned and 
enterprises incorporated under state law. 

The objective of a rural electric system Is 
to provide electricity to its members at the 
lowest possible cost, consistent with reliable 
service. This is an economic objective, born 
of necessity. Nearly half of all member-con- 
sumers are farmers, and no one believes more 
firmly in the profit system than the American 
farmer. Without the reliable help of the 
R.E.A. the farmers and rural people wouldn't 
have the many luxuries and work-saving de- 
vices which once just belonged to the city 
people. 

I Hve on a grade A dairy farm north of 
Elsie and I am fully aware of how much 
the dairy farmer depends on the R.E.A. With- 
out electricity our dairy farm is helpless! 
Electricity is depended upon from the elec- 
tric-heat lamp that has sayed many small 
calves’ lives, which would have otherwise died 
in the winter cold, to the bulk tank cooler 
which keeps the milk fresh and cool until 
it la picked up by the milk truck. 

So many of us have taken electricity for 
granted through all these years. But the 
anow-storm last March 22, 1966 will long be 
remembered by everyone. The poles were 
broken and electric lines were down for 
miles on end. Despair was in everyone's heart 
and then like an answer to our prayers 
came the “Big Green Trucks” down the road. 
As they came closer we saw it was the dy- 
namic R.E.A. forces from all over the coun- 
try. It was just a matter of time and hard 
work on everyone's part, when the lights 
went on and once again life was as it was 
before. But it will be a long time before all 
the bleak memories of the “dark nights of 
"66" will be forgotten. Thus, our apprecia- 
tion for our electricity was renewed. 

Perhaps the greatest progress of the rural 
life has been made possible through the 
service of the REA. by helping the farmer 
to have a happier, healthier and easier life. 
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Old Glory Defended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of Louisiana's House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 200, enacted unanimously 
by all members of the Louisiana House 
of Representatives and Senate to memo- 
rialize this Congress to enact legislation 
to make the unlawful burning and mali- 
cious damaging of the American flag a 
Federal crime. 

I have already introduced H.R. 9398 
to provide for such a crime and I am 
proud to include the full text of the Lou- 
isiana resolution in the RECORD: 

H. Con. Res. No. 200 


A concurrent resolution to memorialize Con- 
gress to enact legislation to make the un- 
lawful burning and malicious damaging of 
the American flag a Federal crime 
Wherens the valiant defenders of Freedom 

are now engaged in a life and death strug- 

gie in the jungles, swamps and mountains 
of Viet Nam with the Insidious hordes of 
athelstic communism, and 

Whereas from the birth of our nation, the 
American flag has been a symbol of our coun- 
try and the freedoms for which it stands as 
proclaimed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States of America, and 

Whereas whenever the American flag is dis- 
played all believers in freedom and democracy 
honor it with pride, dignity and reverence, 
and 

Whereas certain seditious elements who 
have overstepped the boundaries of legiti- 
mate dissent have had the audacity to be- 
smirch and attempt to destroy this sacred 
symbol of freedom, and 

Whereas such actions are reprehensible, 
loathsome and disgusting to every loyal 
American citizen, and 

Whereas such actions give ald and comfort 
to the enemy by attempting to subvert the 
morale of the armed forces of the United 
States, and 

Whereas such actions are an attempt to 
create the false opinion abroad that the cli- 
mate of opinion in this country is opposed 
to the American defense of Freedom in Viet 
Nam, and 

Whereas legal sanctions should be imposed 
to prevent these despicable actions, and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced in 
in the First Session of the 90th to 
outlaw the malacious destruction of the 
American flag: Therefore, be it - 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
the Senate concurring herein, That the Leg- 
islature of the state of Louisiana hereby 
urges and requests the members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and especially the 
members from the state of Louisiana, to act 
promptly and favorably and enact into law 
the proposed “fing burning” legislation. 

Be It Purther Resolved that the Legislature 
extends Its thanks, congratulations and com- 
mendation to the members of the Loulsiana 
delegation for their efforts in favor of said 
legislation. 

Be It Further Resolved that copics of this 
Resolution shall be transmitted by the Clerk 
of the House to the President of the United 
States, to each member of the Louisiana 
Delegation in Congress, to the chairmen of 
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the respective Congressional Committees be- 
fore whom this proposed legislation will be 
heard, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the United States Senate. 
Vari M. DELONY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
C. C. Aycock, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of 
f the Senate. 
To attest: 
W. CLEGG COLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


It Can Be Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967° 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, C.M. Sgt. 
John H. Hatcher will make Air Force 
history this month when he is presented 
a dictor of philosophy degree in Ameri- 
can History from the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The 42-year-old airman, cur- 
rently assigned to the headquarters, U.S. 
European Command, Stuttgart-Vaihin- 
gen, Germany, is the first Air Force air- 
man to achieve a doctorate while serving 
on active duty. 

LONG ARDUOUS JOURNEY 


The road leading to this outstanding 
honor has been long and arduous. Ser- 
geant Hatcher entered the Air Force in 
January 1943 after completion of only 
one semester of college work. During the 
next 20 years, he diligently applied him- 
self by earning semester hours whenever 
time away from official duties would per- 
mit. His efforts were first rewarded in 
1962 when he received a bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of Omaha 
under the Air Force Operation Bootstrap 
program. 

Sergeant Hatcher completed require- 
ments for a master of arts degree with 
both a major and minor in American 
History at Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilenc, Tex., during 1963-64. His mas- 
ter's thesis was titled “Dyess in Its First 
Decade; a Study in Base Community Re- 
lations.” 


DEDICATION BRINGS RESULTS 


In March 1964, Sergeant Hatcher ac- 
cepted a full tuition scholarship offered 
by the University of Cincinnati to com- 
mence advanced studies in American 
history leading to conferral of a doctor 
of philosophy degree. While engaging 
advanced studies, Sergeant Hatcher was 
placed under the general supervision of 
the Air Force Institute of Techology. 

At the University of Cincinnati, Ser- 
geant Hatcher completed 104 hours of 
formal classroom work plus the disserta- 
tion maintaining a 3.86 grade average on 
a four-point scale. One of his seminar 
papers has been published with four 
more scheduled during the next 1 
years. 

John Henry Hatcher, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Hatcher, 178 Devo 
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Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, was born Decem- 
ber 10, 1924, in West Prestonburg, Ky. 
His wife, Hildegard, is from Munich; 
his daughter Eva, was born in Frankfurt, 
where Sergeant Hatcher was stationed 
during one of his three different tours of 
Europe. A son, John Henry, III. arrived 
at Dyess Air Force Base in 1962. 

M. Sgt. John H. Hatcher has proved 
that whatever the difficulties, whatever 
the barriers, the desire for higher educa- 
tion can be fulfilled. Sgt. John Henry 
Hatcher has proved that it can be done. 


Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
Was home during the Memorial Day 
Weekend, a great number of veterans and 
veterans’ organizations inquired about 
the delay in the reorganization bill in 
the House of Representatives. 

Many veterans over the Nation are 
Watching with interest and hoping that 
the House of Representatives will take 
action on the various proposals made by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
Of the Congress. 

An editorial follows: 

[Prom the Stars and Stripes-The National 
Tribune, June 1, 1967] 
REORGANIZATION BILL 

The onal Reorganization Bill was 
approved by the United States Senate some 
Weeks ago. It is now before the House of 
Representatives for consideration. 

This bill is of particular interest to orga- 
nized veterans because it provides for a long- 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the United 


Now that the Senate has paved the way for 
Passage, it is Incumbent upon the House of 
Tepresentatives to act. It is understood that 
3 Mensure is bogged down in the House in 
because some Committee chairmen 
Would lose certain areas of their Jurladiction 
mi legislation that is referred to their Com- 
tahoe It appears that some control over cer- 
the legislation would be Jost, particularly by 
‘ton Agriculture Committee and the Commit- 

on Merchant Marine. 

The long-standing precedent of Congres- 
ted Appointment of postmasters thruout 
bul land would also be abolished should the 
Pass in ite present form. 
win is unfortunate that the Congress is al- 
Eater and reluctant to modernize its 


de dd & fellow Member if it can possibly 
with Oded. As s result, those Congressmen 


has Originality and vision often see their 
akt and ideas wind up in the waste- 


Add, ia to be hoped that Members of the 
and Will forget and ignore petty differences 
tion Nerd to consideration of this legisla- 
is urgently needed to streamline 
Activities of Congress. 
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Racism and the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that no one who has worked in the 
executive branch is better informed than 
Carl T. Rowan, relative to the lack of 
cooperation on the part of the executive 
branch in carrying out the civil rights 
legislation. Mr. Rowan's article, which 
points out the rather misleading opera- 
tion on the part of Mr. Katzenbach, ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on May 
31. His article follows: 

RACISM AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

When Undersecretary of State Nicholas 
Katzenbach set out on his just-concluded 
trip across Africa, he raised snough hell to 
see that some publio relations points were 
taken care of. 

His jet had s Negro co-pilot. 

He also took along a Negro administra- 
tive officer and Invited along another Negro 
as a guest—Ted Harris of the African-Amer- 
ican Institute. 

Three cheers for Nick Katzenbach, With 
the Rey. Martin Luther King accusing the 
United States of using black Americans as 
“mercenaries” in Vietnam, and with the 
Communists trying to portray the struggle 
in Southeast Asia as a race war, he'd have 
been a fool to visit the “dark continent” 
with anything other than a “totally inte- 
grated” entourage. 

The tragedy is that the dumbest African 
envoy in town knows that the Katzenbach 
collection is not typical of the State Depart- 
ment that Katzenbach is supposed to shake 


up. 

I have received at least a dozen calls dur- 
ing the last week from State Department.em- 
ployes about the sagging morale, the revival 
of racism in the foreign service, the resur- 
gence of the establishment” in a department 
that ought by all means to represent all 
America and all its people. 

Some callers simply mourn the retirement 
of William Crockett, who had his troubles 
as deputy undersecretary of state, but who 
had the guts to fight racism with such vigor 
that he will be hated till his last breath by 
the old guard in the foreign service, to which 
he belonged. 

Other callers just want to laugh about how 

it was Southern congressmen, irony of iro- 
nies, who protested that State and other 
agencies were asking employes to identify 
themselves according to race in order that 
authorities might know whether employ- 
ment policies were becoming less discrimi- 
natory. 
Well, the Johnson administration knuckled 
under and stopped the “racial census.” And 
they've cot to be glad at State, for the 
figures add up to a pretty sorry indictment 
of Dean Rusk, Nick Katzenbach and all their 
top colleagues. 

State's census, so far made known to only 
a handful of people, shows that 9 percent of 
the employes are Negrocs—well below the 
government average of 13 percent. 

But only 2.5 percent of State's Negroes are 
officers whereas 65 percent of the white em- 
ployes have officer status. 

The census further reveals that if you are 
a white employe of State, the odds are 50- 
50 that you are representing the United States 
abroad. If you are a minority group member 
(Negro. Oriental, Indian or Spanish decent) 
the odds are 6-to-1 that you do not serve 
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abroad. If you are a Negro employe, the odds 
jump 11-to-1 that you do not set an 
Official foot outside the United States. 

There has been a lot of talk recently about 
the fact that 23 percent of the casualties 
in Vietnam are Negroes. But consider the 
State Department bureau that deals with 
Vietnam. State's census shows that only 
88/100 of 1 percent of the officera in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs are 
Negroes. 

Let's hope the Russians dont create a 
crisis in Berlin, for State's Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs would be doubly embarrassed 
to have to rely on any black GIs. Of 1,448 
officers answering the census in that bureau, 
a mere six were Negroes. 

I could go on for columns ci incrimi- 
nating evidence from this report. But it isn't 
classified “top secret-eyes only.” The Presi- 
dent or Dean Rusk can get easy access to it. 

The point I want to make, as one who 
has supported our basic commitment in 
Vietnam, is that Rusk cannot convincingly 
talk glib moralisms about freedom and jus- 
tice 10,000 miles away while his own depart- 
ment is symbolic of the racial dark ages. 

And Nick Katzenbach cannot make friends 
and influence people in the Africa of 1967 
with traveling companions who are counter- 
feit versions of what Katzenbach's depart- 
ment ought to look like, and think like. 

If Katzenbach brought anything back from 
Africa, it ought to be an awareness that no 
nation or continent is very easily suckered 
these days. So his first request to the Presi- 
dent ought to be for the backing needed to 
make the State Department close to what 
he wanted Africans to believe it is. 


India’s Cow Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, as the time 
approaches for the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to write up the foreign aid bill, I 
feel the editorial in the Washington Post 
under date of May 21, 1967, should be 
made available by placing it in the ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

IxDbA's Cow Crisis 

As famine laps at India's people, India’s 
sacred cows eat food and divert resources 
that could keep humans alive. By one way 
of looking, the 10 million tons of grain India's 
foreign friends have pledged to give this year 
will be eaten by cows. By another way, those 
10 million tons let India sustain a code of 
animal reverence which Is at direct odds with 
the demands of development. 

A former consultant to the State Depart- 
ment and United Nations, bas pointed out 
that cows supply some milk for food, manure 
for fuel and bullocks for power, but they 
don’t themselves work, their flesh is not eaten 
as meat, and Indians won't kill them. Of the 
79 million cows estimated in 1961, only 20 
percent produced milk. Mr. Miller, president 
of World Trade Relations Inc., believes that 
out of a misguided respect for Indian reli- 
gious convictions, the United States has 
failed to give proper warning that its gen- 
erosity and food supplies are limited. He 
faults India’s leaders for not telling their 
people forthrightly that “in a matter of only 
a few years” foreign aid will be inadequate to 
feed the country’s hungry. 
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Sacred cows are, admittedly, only one fac- 
tor in Indian misery, but a factor particu- 
larly difficult for foreigners to understand. 
How can reverence for animals be expressed 
in the existence of pathetically sick and 
scrawny cows which scavenge unmolested in 
Indian villages, trample crops while villagers 
stand by, and die on the roads? Some Indian 
scholars suggest that animal reverence arises 
not from scriptures but merely from custom 
of a nonreligious sort. But a few months ago, 
riots forced the New Delhi government to 

a total nation-wide ban on cow 
slaughter, It is sobering to contemplate the 
relation between traditional culture and 
modern progress. 


Try To Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the observance of Memorial 
Day at Hilliard, Ohio, on May 30, 1967, 
I was privileged to express some thoughts 
which I respectfully insert in the Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Try To REMEMBER 

It is a great honor for me to have the 
privilege of giving this Memorial Day address. 
This is the type of occasion when one feels 
hardly adequate. I wish we could hear from 
the one we came to honor. He would be a 
more fitting speaker. But be is unable to be 
here because of a more important commit- 
ment. I hope that my words may be essen- 
tially the thoughts he would express were he 
able to talk with you this day. The “he” I 
mention, who is best qualified to speak, is 
the one we came to honor—one of the brave 
men lying nearby. His commitment to Amer- 
ica was so strong that he gave his life be- 
cause he chose to defend our way of life. 
If I may, for the moment “represent” him 
and these other noble men, I should like to 
ask you, on their behalf, to “try to remem- 
ber“: 

Try to remember that Memorial Day isn’t 
entlrely a sad occasion. It would be a very 
sad occasion indeed if these brave men who 
gave their lives for what they believed died 
in vain. The country and the democracy they 
so nobly defended lives on so they did not 
die in vain. While Memorial Day is primarily 
a day of reverence, reminiscence and respect, 
it is, also, a day to be grateful. That is one 
of the things to try to remember today: 
to be grateful—grateful that we live in a 
country such as ours and that the basic 
principle on which this Nation was founded— 
Freedom—still lives, At this very moment 
while we are here honoring those who have 
died for Freedom, a terrible war is claiming 
‘still more lives on Freedom's altar. 

Try to remember that these men who le 
here as well as those who today are lying in 
fox-holes In Vietnam, all had a choice: They 
could have chosen not to fight, Others have 
taken devious ways out of service—ranging 
the gamut from deliberately failing physical 
or mental tests to announcing simply that 
they refuse to be inducted and will choose 
jail as an alternative. But these men chose 
instead to go out and defend that freedom 
of choice—that same freedom of choice that 
permits some of their fellow citizens to re- 
fuse to fight even though they may not de- 
serve this choice. 

To paraphrase Voltaire: “We do not agree 
with your decision not to help In our strug- 
gle for freedom but we will risk our lives 
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in that war to defend your decision—right 
or wrong.” 

The majority of our boys today do accept 
this responsibility of defending our freedom, 
for a successful democracy is predicated upon 
the majority of its citizens shouldering their 
share (and sometimes somebody else's share) 
of responsibility. 

Citizens of countries that are not democ- 
racies have another kind of freedom: they 
have freedom from responsibility. But they 
have no freedom of choice. 

In Vietnam we have another kind of re- 
sponsibility. We have given our word—made 
a commitment—and now find ourselves faced 
with a responsibility to go through with what 
we said we'd do. An individual or nation 
cannot go back on a promise once given, 
That's another thing we must try to remem- 
ber today, and I'm afraid all too many people 
are inclined to forget it. 

We are fretting over proceeding with a de- 
cision we actually have already made. It 
wasn't a pleasant choice. Nobody wants war. 
But there are somethings that are more in- 
tolerable than war, Once having decided that 
there was a situation in Vietnam that could 
not be tolerated—that war was necessary to 
correct that situation, we find ourselves in 
the awkward position of indecision as to how, 
how soon, and even if we should completely 
implement our promise. 

What should we do? Today is a day to re- 
spect and venerate the war dead—and so I 
think it appropriate to listen to the wishes 
of the dead of another war—World War One, 
whose wishes were in a poem articulated by 
John McCrae. Now John McCrae was not a 
poet by trade. He was a surgeon serving with 
the Canadian Artillery in Europe, during the 
hottest phase of the Second Battle of Ypres. 
In the dressing station right on the battle- 
field. Dr. McCrae tended the wounded sol- 
diers, and heard the last words of those 
whose wounds he could not mend. In this 
same dressing station he wrote a most mov- 
ing poem, in which he speaks for the dead 
soldiers being buried within his view. No 
doubt, Dr. McCrae had many occasions in 
those hectic and terrible days to hear the 
last wishes of many a dying soldier. I would 
like you to listen carefully to the words of 
those soldiers as expressed in the last stanza 
of his now famous poem “In Flanders 
Fields": 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If you break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


The men whom we have come here to 
honor today sacrificed their lives to keep 
that torch alight. Do not we whose lives 
have been illuminated by that thus far eter- 
nal flame have a duty to keep the light of 
freedom burning? The sacrifice these men 
have made for us should be inspiration 
enough to overcome the sorrow we feel in 
their loss. But let us ask ourselves; Why are 
we grieving? Does not much of our grief 
stem from the fact that these loved ones are 
no longer around to enrich our lives? If 
80, are we not grieving in vain? These men 
died so that we could continue to lve our 
lives in the manner that each of us finds 
most enriching—in other words, so that we 
could continue freely to choose the type of 
life we live. Thus they continue to enrich 
our lives, and will so long as we guard that 
freedom they defended for us, Thus their 
very loss has enriched our lives. Try to re- 
member that: “without a hurt the heart is 
hollow.” 1 

There is a bittersweet quality to Memorial 
Day. This is so because memory itself is bit- 
tersweet. Yet memory is one of the things 
that makes us human. In fact, memory is 
perhaps the most significant difference be- 
tween mankind and the animal kingdom. 
Memory permits the development of reason- 
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ing power, another extremely important dif- 
ference between the human and animal king- 
doms. How very sad indeed when humans 
are denied the very highest realization of 
their humanity—tfree choice that is made 
possible by the power of reasoning and the 
ability to remember. Try to remember—try 
yery hard to remember that mankind was 
never to be ruled by any earthly master. 
Rather, man was given dominion over all 
the creatures of the earth, and instructed to 
know no other master than God himself. No 
matter how each of us individually defines 
God, we can surely agree that God Intended 
us to be free—else he would have planned 
things so our behavior was automatic—as 
automatic as the instinct of the animal 
world, I think we can further agree that God 
would want us to use all the power He has 
given us to keep all men on earth free. 

The Civil War that originally occasioned 
our Memorial Day was fought for that very 
principle of human freedom. “Now we are 
engaged in (another) Great Civil War, tésting 
whether (our) nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure (the 
ravages of Communism that would shackle 
the free world)“ It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should close this Memorial 
Day address with the words of one of the 
greatest men ever to die in the name of 
freedom. He was a man who exhibited the 
qualities of forgiveness and concern for all 
mankind, with the courage to proceed with a 
grievous war in order to grant freedom to 4 
people who were not then in a position to 
champion their own cause. His words should 
identify him to each of you: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow and his orphan. 
to do all which may achieve and cherish 3 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 

I hope these words today have evoked some 
meaningful memories in you. Try to remem” 
ber just one more thing: actions speak louder 
than words. These men you have come here 
today to honor have clearly spoken with the 
bravest of all actions. They have given theif 
lives in action. Try always to remember hy 
they bequeathed the ultimate gift. 


Political Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, thé 
recent action of the Senate conce 
the $1 tax checkoff for presidential cam“ 
paign funds was most gratifying. I have 
introduced legislation to repeal this pro- 
vision of the 1966 Christmas Tree“ tax 
bill. I feel that this action should be 
taken, even though the Senate has de- 
layed the implementation of the check 
off system. 

An editorial by radio station WHO re- 
cently stated that people should be given 
an incentive to give small donations w 
political parties and candidates. This a 
a position I have held for some time. Th 
editorial follows: 

POLITICAL FINANCING 

Unless some new way is found to pring 
it up again, the plan for a 60-million dolles, 
tax-financed campaign fund is dead. We nop? 
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it stays dead. Paying for political campaigns 
is a big problem and something needs to be 
done, but the 60-million dollar fund would 
have just created more power at the top of 
the political totem pole. What's needed in 
rot political financing is more power 
in the hands of the average voter. This could 
be done by encouraging small gifts to po- 
litical parties and candidates, by making 
them deductable on the federal income tax 
return. Many smal! gifts would make politi- 
Clans less obligated to those who can hand 
Out the big contributions, and would help 
the cause of good government. 


No More Coverrp 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Nr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

No More Coverup 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

Secretary McNamara'’s memorandum on 
“free flow of information” should afford sol- 
ace and pleasure to the Armed Forces. 

It is a straight-from-the-shoulder decla- 
ration which defies misunderstanding. 

“News ent and meddling with the 
news will not be tolerated,” the Secretary 
Said, “either in external public information 
or internal troop information.” 

To us and, we trust, to every office, officer, 
civilian employee and subordinate military 
Command throughout the world, this means 
no coverup, no hush-up, no distortion. It 
Means improved access to all internal mili- 

information of a non-security nature, 
and it means that external news will not be 
Sugar-coated to the specifications of some 
Misguided individual who seeks to impose his 
Own viewpoint on others. 

The Secretary makes this clear when he 

Says that the DoD public information policy 

ds maximum disclosure of informa- 

except for that which would be of ma- 

terial assistance to potential enemies.” He 

underlines it when he says the Pentagon 

blic Affairs office must assure “that noth- 

inhibits the flow of unclassified informa- 

to the American people.” He emphasizes 

it when he says military people “are entitled 

to the same unrestricted access to news as 
ars all other citizens.” 

he says there will be no “meddling,” 

We take him at his word. And we, as well as 

Many other publications, will be alert to see 

t his orders are carried out and to pub- 
ize any derelictions. 

We assume that the memorandum is but 


a new law approved last year and 
go into effect on Independence Day 
this year, all departments of the Government 
Will be required to respond more openly to 
Tequests for information of a non-~security 
Nature, 

This 
uch 
ever 
Mai 


should put at end to classifications 
“For Official Use Only" which (what- 
ir merit) do not involve “classified” 
„and which have been used to shield 
activities from the eyes of outsides 
ard whom the departments have taken 
Attitude: “it's none of your business.” 
Ormation either ts in the public domain or 
not. And all activities of tax-su 
“tments and agencies of the Government 
Would be public property unless they involve 


bgt 


ji 
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basic security or unless, as Secretary Me- 
Namara says, information about them 
“would be of material assistance to protential 
enemies,” 

The new rules, as the Secretary has out- 
Hned them, are heartening. We trust that 
they were intended to mean precisely what 
they say. 

If we were to find any fault with the 
memorandum it would have to focus on the 
fact that nowhere in the statement is there 
an injunction that the flow of news must 
be handled with dispatch. We hope that the 
need for reasonable speed in responding to 
queries will be highlighted in the subsequent 
directive. 

Long years in the news-gathering field 
have taught us that some oficials have de- 
veloped effective techniques for soundlessly 
slamming a door in a reporter's face. They 
kill him with kindness, with friendliness, 
with a bright smile and lip-service and prom- 
ises—and either never deliver or else sup- 
ply answers only when the information is 
no longer timely, useable or newsworthy. 
They are well aware that nothing is as dead 
gs yesterday's news, unless it's the news of 
yesterday that never saw print. 

Fortunately, the new law—when it takes 
effect in July—will offer injunctive relief in 
the courts against those who withhold the 
news. And, if there are flagrant violations of 
the law, we can expect to see this new pro- 
cedure brought into play. 

Naturally, we hope there will be no need 
for such action—that the “meddling” will 
stop, that there will be “maximum disclo- 
sure” and that the news will, indeed, flow 
freely. 


Tribute to Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, on 
the oceasion of the 159th anniversary of 
the birth of Jefferson Davis, I would like 
to pay tribute to this great leader of our 
country as well as of the South. Jeffer- 
son Davis, born on June 3, 1808, should 
be remembered as a statesman, soldier, 
patriot. 

Jefferson Davis, a graduate of the 
US. Military Academy at West Point, 
distinguished himself in the Black Hawk 
war. It might be noted as a sidelight that 
at the beginning of the Black Hawk war, 
Davis was sent to Illinois to accept and 
muster into the U.S. services any volun- 
teers. One of the young men who volun- 
teered and was mustered into service by 
Jefferson Davis was Abraham Lincoln. 
Thus, Jefferson Davis administered to 
Lincoln the first oath of allegiance to the 
US. Government that Lincoln took, 

He again served in a military capacity 
during the war with Mexico as the 
colonel in command of the Mississippi 
Rifles, the regiment that was a major 
force in the winning cf the Battle of 
Buena Vista, It was at this battle that 
Davis, while urging his soldiers forward, 
spoke the famous phrase, “stand fast, 
Mississippians."" Following the secession 
of Mississippi at the beginning of the 
War Between the States, he was offered 
and accepted a commission as major gen- 
eral to command the military forces of 
Mississippi, a post he had to resign when 
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he was chosen President of the Con- 
federacy. 

Jefferson Davis, the statesman, served 
his State and country in many ways. He 
served as a U.S. Representative, and fol- 
lowing the war with Mexico, Davis was 
apponted a U.S. Senator from Missis- 
sippi. He ranks among the greats in the 
Senate. He served as Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of President Pierce, and took 
to that position brilliant leadership, He 
selected workers on the basis of compe- 
tency, adapted and updated many modes 
of warfare, introduced improved weap- 
ons, established forts for the protection 
of western settlers, and was influential 
in bringing about the Gadsden Purchase. 
He made himself a conspicuous figure in 
Pierce’s Cabinet, and made vast improve- 
— in the organization of the Depart- 
ment. 

Davis was returned to the U.S. Senate 
and was a leader and defender of States’ 
rights. He resigned to return to Missis- 
sippi when his State seceded. I quote 
from his speech of resignation concern- 
ing the secession: 

This ts done not in hostility to others, not 
to injure any section of the country, not 
even for our own pecuniary benefit, but from 
the high and solemn motive of defending 
and protecting the rights we inherited and 
which it is our duty to transmit unshorn to 
our children. 


On February 18, 1861, Davis assumed 
the reins of leadership of the Confederate 
States of America. He was the first and 
only President of the Confederacy. 

Davis was a patriot and sincere lover 
of the whole country. He did not advo- 
cate secession, but he firmly believed in 
the right of secession and of States’ 
rights. His loyalty to his State and this 
principle compelled him to join his State 
at the time of secession. 

In addition, Jefferson Davis was a 
deeply religious man and a good Chris- 
tian. He was an author, an outstanding 
orator, and he was a man who was be- 
loved by many. 

In closing, I would like to quote from 
remarks that he made in March 1888, 
to a group of young men who were hold- 
ing a convention at Mississippi City, 
Miss., which was near Davis’ home, 
Beauvoir, on the Mississippi gulf coast. 
In his remarks, Davis foresaw the future 
of the United States and the glory and 


‘potential that the country had. These 


words should be an inspiration to all 
people. They truly indicate the great 
man that he was, a man who deserves 
the honor and respect of the people of 
our entire country as well as the South. 
After beginning his speech with the 
words, “Friends and fellow citizens,” he 
paused and said: 

Ah, pardon me, the laws of the United 
States no longer permit me to designate you 
as fellow citizens, but I am thankful that I 
may address you as friends. I feel no regret 
that I stand before you a man without a 
country, for my ambition lies buried in the 
grave of the Confederacy. 


He further continued: 

The faces I see before me are those of 
young men; had I not know this I would not 
have appeared before you. Men in whose 
hands the destinies of our Southland Le, for 
love of her I speak my silence, to speak to 
you a few words of respectful admonition. 
The past is dead; let it bury its dead, its 
hopes and its aspirations. Before you lies the 
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future—a future full of golden promise; a 
future of expanding national glory, before 
which all the world shall stand amazed. Let 
me beseech you to lay aside all rancor, all 
bitter sectional feeling, and to take your 
places in the ranks of those who will bring 
about a consummation devoutly to be 
wished—a reunited country.” 


International Peace Garden—A Monu- 
ment to Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of strife, turmoil, and conflict in so 
many parts of the world, it is a re- 
freshing and inspiring experience to 
visit the International Peace Garden 
which straddles the United States- 
Canadian border in North Dakota and 
Manitoba. This park is a living monu- 
ment to the eternal friendship of the 
people of the United States and their 
good neighbors to the north. The words 
on the dedicatory boundary plaque of 
the Peace Garden pledge “that as long as 
men shall live, we will not take up arms 
against one another.” 

July 14 will mark the 35th anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the Interna- 
tional Peace Garden. Mr. Phil Hoghaug, 
secretary of the American section of the 
International War Veterans’ Alliance, an 
organization which is deeply interested 
in the garden, has called my attention 
to an editorial in the Minot, N. Dak, 
Daily News of May 20, 1967, entitled 
“We Salute the Peace Garden.” I want 
to include it in the Recorp, together 
with an address delivered at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on August 25, 1966, by Mr. 
John A Stormon, Rolla, N. Dak., presi- 
dent of the International Peace Garden, 
Inc., before the Mid-Continent Regional 
Park and Recreation Conference, an 
affiliate of the National Recreation and 
Park Association. It is an excellent ac- 
count of the history and the purposes 
of the Peace Garden: 

We SALUTE PEACE GARDEN 


Some kind of salute is in order, with con- 
gratulations from the grassroots in North 
Dakota, to the citizens private and public 
who have worked without rest to bring the 
International Peace Garden to the place of 
importance it has today. 

We were moved to say something about it 
as we read a report this week of the semi- 
annual meeting of the board held at Brandon. 

For one thing we noted that Rep. Oscar 
Solberg of Mylo, than whom the Peace Gar- 
den has had no more indefatigable sales- 
man among North Dakotans, was elected to 
the board. 

For another we noted that Canadians in- 
terested in the Peace Garden paid a fitting 
ceremonial honor to John A. Stormon of Rolla 
for his 10 years of service as president, and 
then topped it off by appointing him hon- 
orary deputy governor of Brandon for the re- 
mainder of the Canadian Centennial Year. 

Since the death of Erick F. Willis of Winni- 
peg, former lieutenant governor of the proy- 
ince of Manitoba, Mr. Stormon is one of the 
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few remaining founders of the International 
Peace Garden association. 

We marvel how this group of dedicated 
individualis, most of them private citizens, 
have managed to make the dream of the In- 
ternational Peace Garden come true, And we 
marvel how they have stayed with It, in sea- 
son and out of season all these years, and 
how they have been able to enlist the en- 
thusiastic support of influential men and 
women, including Rep. Brynhild Haugland 
of Minot and Rep. Solberg, to carry the ban- 
ners after them. 

The Peace Garden founders started with 
nothing but faith and hope and an idea con- 
ceived by a horticulturalist in eastern Can- 
ada, which they transplanted to the Turtle 
Mountains. Our reference files remind us that 
come next July 14 it will be 35 years since 
the Peace Garden grounds and the original 
boundary plaque were dedicated. 

The founders took hold of every string and 
bootstrap within their reach to get the Peace 
Garden idea off the ground and into stage 
after stage of development. What the private 
citizens’ organization has accomplished 
through the years, appealing to citizens’ 
groups in both countries, and also to state, 
provincial and national governments, for de- 
velopment funds, is nothing short of remark- 
able. At the same time they have kept rather 
diligent and effective control of the remark- 
able international park in the hands of this 
citizens’ corporation. 

Admittedly, the complexity of involvement 
of local, state and provincial, and national 
governments and their agencies in this proj- 
ect has become a little too deep for some bu- 
reaucratic minds to understand. In the 
course of the years funds and services to 
help the Peace Garden along have come 
through the national park services of both 
countries, through provincial and state agen- 
cies as well, including the State Highway 
Department and the State Historical Society 
in North Dakota, and corresponding set-ups 
in Manitoba. It may confound modern ac- 
countants of some of these government agen- 
cies to understand how, and why, legislatures 
and governments on both sides of the bound- 
ary have been willing to funnel public funds 
into the border-straddling park. But it Is a 
tribute to the confidence the public has in 
the private citizens’ organization that these 
government contributions haye continued to 
be forthcoming. And those small-minded 
bureaucrats who have raised questions about 
fiscal procedures and responsibilities usually 
have had their ears boxed. 

Whatever the future holds as to public or 
private control of this grand international 
venture, both Canadian and U.S. citizenry 
owe a debt of gratitude to the individuals 
who have served on the Peace Garden board 
of directors. It will be remembered as long 
as the Peace Garden exists that this is some- 
thing ordinary citizens, not government offi- 
cials, succeeded in doing. They have proved 
to the satisfaction of most of us that the old 
adage holds: Where there is a will there is 
a way. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE GARDEN, PAST AND 
FUTURE 

The International Peace Garden situated 
atop the Turtle Mountains of Manitoba and 
North Dakota, on the border between the 
United States and Canada, midway between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and near the 
geographical center of the North American 
Continent, is a living symbol of the philoso- 
phy of brotherhood among peoples and na- 
tions. It the spirit of brotherhood which it 
typifies, were to be accepted and practiced 
in the affairs of individuals and nations, the 
unrest which now disturbs the entire world 
would disappear, It would create tolerance 
and better understanding. It would elimi- 
nate selfishness and greed among nations. 
The result would be peace and good will in 
our international and national relations, and 
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this world would be a better place In which 
to live. The International Peace Garden Is 
therefore entitled to the serious considera- 
tion of all people and of all nations who 
believe in the philosophy of brotherhood 
among peoples and nations, and in the so- 
called American Way of Life. 

Our two countries are confronted with a 
great challenge. Our freedoms and our rule 
of law, our very civilization, is being chal- 
lenged and ridiculed by the communist 
dominated areas of the world. And the ques- 
tion may well be asked: wherein have we 
lost our influence, and perhaps—why is there 
now a question about our leadership? It is 
therefore essential that we do our part, and 
that we hold out to the world, to the best 
of our ability, the purposes for which the 
International Peace Garden was founded, in 
an era when peace among nations was 
thought possible. 

Dr. C. N. Nelson, President of the North 
Dakota School of Forestry, in an address at 
the Peace Garden a few years ago, said; “The 
developments in plantings, masonry, facili- 
ties and program of the Peace Garden to the 
present time have been magnificent, but do 
not by any means represent its potential. I 
foresee the possibility of this Garden becom- 
ing the continental cultural center where the 
finest expressions of the aspirations of free 
men, as found in all forms of art, might be 
presented for public edification. I see the 
possibility of this being the shrine which 
would draw peace pilgrimages from all parts 
of the world. I see the possibility of this 
Garden being the scene of symposiums simi- 
lar to the Goethe bicentennial held at Aspen, 
Colorado in 1949 when the most influential 
people, and including Albert Schweitzer, 
gathered to properly honor one of the great- 
est literary artists of continental Europe. Í 
see it as a place where thoughtful, influen- 
tial, and concerned men and women might 
come for meditation and contemplation and 
out of this gain a world greatly enriched 
thereby. I see it not so much as a place of fun 
or carnival-like entertainment, as a place of 
recreation in the finest sense. I see it finally 
as a place, not dedicated to the escapism of 
feverish activity too common to most tourist 
attractions, but a place where a man might 
find respite from the tensions and troubles 
of his everyday world, and find here the 
serenity and peace, the atmosphere and en- 
vironment he needs to see the true purpose 
of his life”. 

And again he said: “It ought to reflect, a5 
a mirror, man's understanding of God with 
all the integrity, reason, revelation and faith 
made available to him. Among these elements 
are beauty, grace, truth, mercy and love. AS 
long as these expressions of virtue find thelr 
way into the plans and projects of the Peace 
Garden, the spirit of Henry Moore and all 
others who have contributed to its develop“ 
ment will ask the benediction of the Creator 
upon all efforts in its behalf. And if such be 
the case we can look forward to a develop, 
ment exceeding our fondest dreams.. 

But the facts regarding the Peace Garden 
must now be given to you. Its detailed his- 
tory will be found in “A History of the In- 
ternational Peace Garden“ published by the 
State Historical Society of North Dakota 10 
1964, and available to all interested persons. 
We shall mention only such facts as we deem 
elementary and essential. 

For your general information I must state 
it was proposed by Henry J. Moore of Isling- 
ton, Ontario, in August of 1929, at the an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Gardeners, held at Toronto. The conven- 
tion approved the idea, appointed a com- 
mittee to select the site, and to make plans 
for its realization. The site was selected a4 
a committee of three, officially confirmed * 
Toronto in December 1931. 

International Peace Garden, Inc., was in“ 
corporated as s non-profit membership cof 
poration under the laws of the State of New 
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York, September 17th, 1930, and its Articles 
of Incorporation have been filed in North 
Dakota and Manitoba, authorizing it to do 
business therein. Its purpose was the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a Garden as a me- 
Morial to the peace that has existed between 
the United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

The Cairn was built in 1932, and dedicated 
July 14, 1932, and it contains the dedication 
Pledge, which reads: “To God in His Glory, 
we two nations dedicate this Garden and 
Pledge that as long as men shall live, we will 
Not take up arms against one another", 

The first development in the Peace Garden 
Was in, 1934 when a Civilian Conservation 
Corps Park Camp was allocated to the area. 
The camp remained until 1941, and its devel- 
opment included The Lodge, the Cabins, the 
Creation of Lake Udall, the fencing of the 
American section, and considerable work in 
the eastern section of the formal area on 
the border. 

The Peace Garden area comprises 2.3393 
acres, of which 888 acres are in the United 
States, and 1451.3 acres in Canada. 

Since CCC days, the development has been 
in funds appropriated by the U.S. Congress, 
the Canadian House of Commons, the North 
Dakota Legislature, the Manitoba Legisla- 
ture, and contributions made by organiza- 
tions and individuals interested in the de- 
velopment of the project. 

ing our operations, as an illustra- 
tion I may state that in the last fiscal year 
ending July 31st, 1966, United States Federal 
funds available were slightly in excess of 
$70,000.00. And moneys received by our 
Treasurer from the sources mentioned 
totalled the sum of $113,791.14. During the 
Same period the disbursements of our Peace 
Garden Treasurer for development and main- 
tenance have totalled the sum of $111,961,83. 
In addition the Canadian Centennial Pavil- 
lon is being constructed and completed this 
year at a cost of $100,000.00, one-third being 
Provided by Canadian and two-thirds being 
Provided by Manitoba. The hard surfacing of 
the main road in the United States Section 
Costing in excess of $76,000.00 is being paid 
$60,000.00 with United States Federal funds, 
and the balance provided by the State of 
North Dakota. 

The National Park Service of the United 
States, with the cooperation of the National 
Park Service of Canada, and Manitoba and 
North Dakota Park Authorities, has prepared 
& Master Plan for the future development of 
the International Peace Garden. This has 

presented to the Congress of the United 
States with request for further cooperation 
the completing of the development of the 
formal area. Following action by Congress, 
the Canadian House of Commons and the 
Government of Canada will be asked to co- 
Operate in the completion of the formal area 
on the Canadian side of the border. Most 
for maintenance are now being re- 
ceived from North Dakota and Manitoba, 
and from rents from use of facilities, and 
from contributions by interested organiza- 
tons, 

The International Peace Garden is now 

home of the International Music Camp, 
Which on July 31st completed its 11th year. 
seven weekly camps there was an enroll- 
Ment of 2150 students receiving instruction 
Band, Twirling, Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Musical Drama, Chamber Music, Ballet, Mod- 
ern Dance and Art, with a distinguished in- 
tional faculty under the able direc- 

tlon of Dr. Merton Utgaard, Camp Director. 

Ousands of people are attracted to the 
poekly Sunday afternoon concerts. In 1966 

Slowing the camps, 130 young people 


distinguished honors, including a 
first in an international music competition 
m Holland. 
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A Farm Bureau Seminar was held the first 
week in August for 266 boys and girls, with 
a distinguished list of National speakers. The 
Royal Canadian Legion Track and Field 
Camp for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Western Ontario was held the second and 
third weeks in August for 216 girls and 188 
boys, with 20 coaches coming from 16 dif- 
ferent Universities. The Peace Garden has 
one of the finest cinder tracks in the mid- 
continent. The camp is for young men and 
women of junior and senior high school age, 
interested in physical fitness and desiring 
instruction in track and field events. Boy 
Scouts also extensively use the Garden for 
annual camping events. 

Other youth groups on a national level are 
planning to make use of the facilities at the 
Peace Garden. The Peace Garden is now the 
Youth Center of the Mid-North American 
Continent with more than 3000 of our boys 
and girls receiving instruction in Music, 
Song, Dance, Fine Arts, Sports, Patriotism 
and Religion, the basic essentials for our 
youth in our civilization and way of life. It 
is now one Of the largest youth camp cen- 
ters on the North American Continent, and 
our facilities are among the best to be found 
anywhere. 

The general plan for the construction was 
prepared by Hugh Vincent Feehan, a land- 
scape architect, acting for the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. It has been 
further developed by architect with the Na- 
tional Park Service of the United States, in 
cooperation with the National Parks Service 
in Canada. It is fast becoming a tourist 
attraction in the mid-continent, drawing 
into the Garden more than 150,000 visitors 
during the summer season. The Sovereign 
Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows have provided 
a Main Entrance at a cost exceeding 
$41,000.00. The Generai Grand Chapter, Order 
of the Eastern Star are raising a fund of 
$75,000.00 for a project in the formal area. 
The Knights of Columbus, Fourth Degree, 
have contributed the funds for the construc- 
tion of the Outdoor Theatre in the Amphi- 
theatre. The North Dakota and National 
Homemakers Councils, and the Canadian 
and Manitoba Womens Institutes, have pro- 
vided substantial sums of money for develop- 
ment of picnic and catering facilities at the 
Garden. The Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire have for more than twenty years con- 
tributed money annually for development of 
the Garden, and many other organizations, 
too numerous to mention in the allotted 
time, have greatly aided or contributed to 
its development. : 

The International Peace Garden was pro- 
posed in 1929, located in 1931, dedicated in 
1932, and now has been 34 years in the build- 
ing, and it is far from completed. It is only 

to visualize the dreams of Henry J. 
Moore, the National Association of Gardeners, 
and the men and the women who may be 
said to be the founders and builders. When 
it is completed it will be worthy of the faith, 
the effort, the sacrifice and the toil that has 
gone into it. It will be a mighty living “me- 
morial to the peace that has existed between 
the United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada“. It will stand as a mighty 
monument to the dedication pledge: “To God 
in His Glory, we two nations dedicate this 
Garden and pledge ourselves that as long as 
men shall live, we will not take up arms 
against one another”. 

Yes, the International Peace Garden has a 
future, and it will soon become one of the 
major attractions on the North American 
continent, a living Garden of flowers, plants, 
shrubs and trees to symbolize the philosophy 
of Brotherhood among peoples and nations, a 
major institution in the development of the 
young people of the mid-continent, render- 
ing an outstanding service to our American 
and Canadian way of life, with its freedoms 
and its rule of law. 
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What Rural Electrification Means to Me 
and My Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, as in past years, the Nebraska 
Rural Electric Association has sponsored 
a very worthwhile essay contest in which 
the youth of Nebraska are invited to 
compete. The topic of the essay contest 
is “What Rural Electrification Means to 
Me and My Community.” Winning es- 
sayists are rewarded by being permitted 
to participate in a Nebraska youth tour 
to Washington. 

It is always a pleasure for me to in- 
clude some of the prize-winning essays 
in the Recor. I hope my distinguished 
colleagues will find the following essays 
as interesting as I have. 

Three of the essays follow: 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
OUR Home AND COMMUNITY 
(By Tony Booth, age 16, junior, Thomas 

County High School, son of Russell Booth, 

Thedford, Nebr.) 

(Nore.—Contestant sponsored by the Cus- 
ter Public Power District, Broken Bow, Nebr., 
in cooperation with the Nebraska Rural 
Electric Association.) 


This year we are celebrating the Centen- 
nial of Nebraska and what a celebration it 
should be! We have gone through many 
changes in the past one hundred years— 
from being a part of the Great American De- 
sert, which many of our friends in the East 
think it still is, to being the best of the 
fifty states. Much of this has been brought 
about through the coming of electricity. For 
this we owe a debt of gratitude to Senator 
George W. Norris for his efforts in b 
electricity into Nebraska through the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

When I compare the lives of my grandpar- 
ents and my parents to my life today I am 
most grateful for electricity. The R.E.A. line 
was built to my ranch home when I was 
three years old so I have but a faint memory 
of living without electricity; very few kids 
born in Nebraska since 1950 have had that 
experience. Before the days of electricity, 
people used kerosene lamps, did the outdoor 
chores by the light of a coal oil lantern, 
broke the ice in the tanks for the livestock, 
and chopped their wood with an ax or burned 
“Hereford lump” which the kids picked and 
piled on weekends in the fall. The kids 
pumped and carried that water, and my 
grand mothers heated their water on a stove 
and washed by hand on a washboard. 

Cooking must have been difficult in those 
days because the old range heat was not uni- 
form. They had no dishwashers, no refrig- 
erators, no deepfreezes in which to store 
their foods. It is all so different today, and 
we are able to have a much greater variety of 
food. At one time last fall we had, in addi- 
tion to the usual Nebraska beef and pork, 
Canadian fish, deer, wild turkey, duck, 
grouse and pheasant. We keep a supply of 
factory packaged frozen foods which makes 
for “easy batching” when the need arises. 

Custer Public Power supplies the energy 
for our all-electric home. Attractive base- 
board heaters supplies our home with clean, 
quiet, healthful and uniform heat. Electricity 
cools our home in summer, cooks ows meals, 
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heats our water, washes, dries and irons our 
clothes, automatically turns on our security 
yard light at dusk and runs a multitude of 
labor-saving appliances in our house, garage 
and barn. It warms the drinking water and 
living quarters for our livestock, besides pro- 
viding the power for irrigation of our yard 
and garden. 

Our entire community is very dependent 
upon electricity. It Ughts our streets, schools, 
churches and offices. It runs our movies, 
pumps our gasoline and in the limited num- 
ber of words, I cannot begin to name all the 
uses of electricity. I can only say that when 
it is “Off” we are at a standstill. 

Due to the efficiency of the skilled mainte- 
nance crews, only once last winter were we 
able to “enjoy” living as in the days before 
the wonders of electricity. Current was re- 
stored then, in less than eight hours and 
life went back to normal. Since electricity 
came to our community, we have almost 
everything one can find in the metropolitan 
areas, except problems such as smog and con- 
gestion. Through radio and television, we are 
kept informed about local, state, national 
and international news, weather and sports. 
They furnish us with a variety of entertain- 
ment. 

I am glad to be living in this all-electric 
age. New industries are coming to Nebraska, 
ine with electric power is making 

and PRONES more pleasant and 
5 Nebraska is becoming more and 
more a state of great opportunities as each 
day new uses are being found for this most 
vital commodity—electricity. 
Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION Means to Mx 

AND My CoMMUNITY 

(By Ann Hinkle, age 17, junior, St. John's 

Catholic School, daughter of Emery A. 

Hinkle, Petersburg, Nebr.) 

(Norg.—Contestant sponsored by the Corn- 
husker Public Power District, Columbus, 
Nebr., in cooperation with the Nebraska 
Rural Electric Association.) 


“Electricity is the core around which to- 
day's life is built.” Within the last 50 years 
the new discoveries of this great energy are 
Temarkable. Many of the greatest wonders of 
the world are due to the new machines 
which use this power, 

In the beginning, farmers wanted electric- 
ity primarily for more convenient lighting. 
Now, however, entire farms are wired to pro- 
vide efficient, labor-saving methods of doing 
work on the farm. Farm electrification is no 
longer a luxury—it is the number one 
necessity. 

‘Today farms must produce on a large scale. 
As rural population is on the decrease, every 
farm must be operated at top efficiency. Elec- 
tricity is the main source which makes this 
possible. 

Our farmland produces top yields because 
of water brought to the field from electrically- 
powered irrigation pumps. Electric grain dry- 
ing and efficient machanized feeding equip- 
ment enables feeders to market livestock to 
provide meat for our nation. Dairy farmers 
use electric milkers, refrigerated bulk tanks 
and separators, 

Electric welders, drills, power saws, etc., 
help farmers to keep their equipment up to 
peak performance at a low cost. Electric 
mercury vapor yard lights discourage 
prowlers and illuminate feedlots at a cost of 
pennies a week. 

The home is run completely on electricity. 
Electricity provides heat in the winter and 
air conditioning in the summer. Water pumps 
and water heaters mean instant hot water 
for all household needs. Electric dishwashers, 
washers and dryers, mixers, vacuum cleaners, 
frying pans, coffee makers, toasters, and 
many other appliances allow the housewife to 
haye more leisure time for her family. The 
radio and television, which provide enjoy- 
ment for the whole family, also use elec- 
tricity. 
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The wide spread use of electricity was 
Greatly due to the Rural Electrification Act, 
which provided funds allowing cities, private 
companies and other organizations to dis- 
tribute the God given power to rural areas. 

Never before have farmers been able to live 
as well as they do now—bcause of electricity. 
Never before have so few farmers been able to 
produce such quantities of food as farmers do 
now because of electricity. Farmers now are 
able to spend less time working on the farm 
and more time to give to community and 
Church activities. 

What Rural Electrification Means to Me 
and My Community is this: “It is essential 
for a growing and progressive America." 


Tue VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
My CoMMUNITY 


(By Robert Turek, age 17, Junior, Heming- 
ford High School, son of Frank E. Turek, 
Hemingford, Nebr.) 

(Nors.— Contestant sponsored by the Pan- 
handle Rural Electric Membership Associa~ 
tion, Alliance, Nebr. in cooperation with the 
Nebraska Rural Electric Association.) 

Rural electrification is one of the most 
wonderful inventions that my community, 
which depends on farming and ranching for 
ite livelihood, enjoys. 

I have heard my parents tell of the unpre- 
dictable system of electric power which they 
first used. It consisted of a windcharger and 
batteries; tt depended on the wind velocity 
to produce the amount of power needed to 
charge the batteries. If the wind velocity was 
not enough to charge the batteries, power 
had to be used sparingly. Electricity is now 
used for practically every job connected with 
farming or ranching; when the power is in- 
terrupted for even an hour or so, we feel it 
is a disaster. More labor and time-saving de- 
vices are being invented for use with elec- 
tricity all of the time, and we on the farm 
can make use of these devices the same as 
our city neighbors, 

Radio and television are a great help, be- 
cause my community is better informed, 
about weather conditions and world news; 
consequently it is more prosperous and the 
people are happier. The young men are more 
inclined to stay and work in the community 
after. they are grown, because they have the 
same opportunities as others in the city, and 
also enjoy pure water and unpolluted air. 
Electricity is used to pump the water, and 
light our homes. It also is used to run the 
household conveniences which make the 
work easier for the housewife. 

During the storm in November, 1966, we 
realized the full value of rural electrification 
to our community. Several poles had been 
felled and the wires broken, so the com- 
munity was without power for quite some 
time. Cattle in the feeding pens were with- 
out water, unless it was hauled to them by 
hand, and the people were without lights, 
water and heat until the line was repaired. 
No one fully appreciated the value of rural 
electrification before this time; now we knew 
that. it would be almost impossible to get 
along without it, 

Rural electrification is not to be considered 
Ughtly in my community, as everyone ap- 
preciates its valuableness to us all. As one 
looks over the community at night and sees 
the many dots of light looking like so many 
stars; one cannot help but feel thankful that 
he lives in a country where it is possible to 
have all these modern conveniences and a 
chance to improve his way of life. 

Yes, rural electrification is a boon to my 
community in more ways than can be listed 
here. I will say that its value can never be 
measured adequately, but I am thankful it 
serves My community, I hope we will never 
be without rural electrification and that it 
will continue to prosper. 
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Denial of the Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has now ruled that the 
guaranteed right to vote is but a myth. 
For in their decision on the California 
case involving proposition 14, or the 
Rumford Act, these judges have found 
that “the right to vote” is guaranteed 
only if the electorate votes for and 
adopts policies acceptable to the un- 
elected Federal judiciary and the other 
members of their bureaucratic team 
while they continue hard at it in a con- 
stant war against individual liberty, pri- 
vate ownership of property, and free 
enterprise. 

So the right to vote is no longer 
fundamental—the democratic dream of 
“ordered equality” has now turned into 
a political tool to steal power and main- 
tain control. 

This case typifies basic Warrenism 
and can be explained simply as this. 
They want everyone to have “the right 
to vote” but they regard the people as 
too stupid to know how to vote, so, the 
unelected rulers must abridge the power 
of the people should the people disagree. 

Shameful—to break their oaths, to 
deny a fundamental constitutional right 
and shatter 190 years of tried, tested, 
and proven rule of government by the 
voters. 

Why should the U.S. Supreme Court 
hate and despise their fellow Americans 
80? Why should they be afraid to let the 
people govern themselves? 

This decision mocks human rights and 
destroys individual liberty, We behold a 
prostituting of the law to take liberty 
from our people under the emotional 
smokescreen of giving something to 
another class. 

Mr. Warren and the rest of the bureau- 
cratic team have, by this decision, tried 
and convicted every taxpayer, voter, and 
State in the United States without a 
charge, a trial or a hearing, and has in 
effect sentenced them to a socialistic 
ideological slavery. Voters’ supremacy is 
now replaced with a ruling guideline of 
acceptability by a bureaucratic suprem- 


acy. 

This is reverse extremism, overthrow- 
ing the meaning and purpose of the first 
10 amendments which free any individ- 
ual to privately discriminate as he 
wishes. Liberty can only exist so long as 
there is freedom to discriminate. Any 
government that abolishes discrimina- 
tion destroys individual liberty. Are we, 
as individual Americans, to be robots be- 
cause a few appointed judges so desire? 

Henceforth, all State constitutions and 
local charters are subject to attack, 
suspension, or overthrow by the black- 
robed theorists tf the people's governing 
provisions do not jibe with the intellec- 
tuals’ desires and delights, 

Freedom of dissent, speech, and rell- 
gion can all now be voided if “the boys” 
decide it is racist. How long before an 
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elected official can be ruled out of office 
because the Court finds his votes were 
racially gained? 

If a candidate says he is white and is 
elected, can his election be attacked be- 
Cause his votes were racially motivated? 
If taxpayers reject a bond issue in a 
Tacially mixed neighborhood, can the 
Supreme Court throw out all votes 
“against”? 

Who and what influences so-called 
Americans that they are afraid to trust 
their people to control their own lives 
and futures. The theories are foreign, 
alien and un-American, and may be ex- 
amined with recent announcements such 
as Earl Warren and Mrs. Warren listed 
as junketeers“ for the State Depart- 
ment on taxpayers’ dollars, interfering 
in Latin American countries and accom- 
Panied by, of all people, Drew Pearson, 
the vehement antijunketeer. He has not 
yet smeared his fellow travelers, the 

arrens, 

And then, Earl Warren’s son-in-law, a 
former F. D. R. correspondent, receiving 
the directorship of the Voice of America. 
Could there be any connection between 
these junkets and alinements? I insert 
the articles of May 30, from the Morn- 
ing Advocate, the Chicago Tribune, and 
the Evening Star in the RECORD: 

[From the Morning Advocate, May 30, 1967] 


Hick Court Runes ILLEGAL CALIFORNIA'S 
ProposiTion 14 


WasHINGTON (AP).—The Supreme Court 
held California's Proposition 14 unconstitu- 
tional Monday and said states may not 

authorize racial discrimination in the hous- 
ing market,” 

The 5-4 ruling found that the voter-ap- 
Proved amendment to the state constitution 
did more than wipe out two California laws 

had barred discrimination in housing 
Sales and rentals. 

It made “the right to discriminate” one 
Of the basic policies of the state, said Justice 
Byron R. White for the high court. 

The amendment, adopted through the in- 
itlative process in November 1964 by a mar- 
in of nearly 2 to 1, gave property owners 
absolute discretion” in housing sales and 
rentals. 

The Proposition 14 declslon Monday up- 
holds the California Supreme Court which 
ruled last May that the amendment uncon- 
Stitutionally involves the state in racial 
discrimination. 

“There is no sound reason for rejecting 
this judgment,” White said. 

Proposition 14 had knocked down Cali- 
fornia housing rental and sale acts spon- 

by Byron Rumford and Jesse Unruh. 

Former assemblyman Rumford welcomed 
Monday's decision as “heartwarming” and 
ald “it is a glorious day for the fundamental 

ts of the citizens of California.” 

Thomas Lynch, who fought to overthrow 
Proposition 14 with the help from the fed- 
en government, said of the Court's de- 
galon: “I am delighted. I was sure the Cali- 
1 Supreme Court's stand would be up- 


White said adoption of Proposition 14 gave 

Private discrimination in housing a far dif- 

t status than was the case before pass- 

âge of the Rumford-Unruh antidiscrimina- 

tion laws, 

‘The right to discriminate, including the 

t to discriminate on racial grounds, was 

Ww embodied in the state's basic charter, 

immune from legislative, executive, or judi- 

cial regulation at any level of the state gov- 
*thment,” White wrote. 

tico John M. Harlan, speaking for the 
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four dissenters, said “I am wholly at loss to 
understand how this straight-forward ef- 
fectuation of a change in the California 
Constitution can be deemed a violation of 
the 14th Amendment.” 

Harlan said the 14th Amendment “does 
not reach such state constitutional action 
any more than it does a simple legislative 
repeal of legislation forbidding private 
discrimination.” 

Voting with White to affirm the California 
court's ruling were Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
a former California governor, and Associate 
Justices William O. Douglas, William J. 
Brennan Jr. and Abe Fortas. 

Dissenting with Harlan were Justices Hugo 
L. Black, Tom C. Clark and Potter Stewart, 

The California Supreme Court, White said, 
“armed as it was with the knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances concerning the 

e and potential impact” of Proposition 
14, “and familiar with the millieu in which 
that provision would operate, has determined 
that the provision would involve the state 
in private racial discriminations to an un- 
constitutional degree.” 

“We accept this holding of the California 
court.” 

California real estate interests had cam- 
painged for adoption of the state amend- 
ment. Two apartment owners, Neil Reitman 
of Santa Ana and Clarence Snyder of Los 
Angeles, appealed the California court's rul- 
ing to the Supreme Court. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, May 30, 1967] 


Warren LISTED AS JUNKETEER—TAkes WIFE 
ALONG ON STATE DEPARTMENT PAY 
(By Philip Warden) 

WASHINGTON, May 30.—Chief Justice Earl 
Warren got the state department to pay most 
of his expenses on a trip to South America, 
a House appropriations committee report on 
hearings on a 400 million dollar state depart- 
ment appropriation request for 1968 dis- 
closed today. 

Warren got the state department to pay 
the expenses of his wife. Nina Palmquist 
Warren, by listing her as a voluntary social 
welfare” worker, the state department rec- 
ord showed. 

12-DAY TRIP 

“Is Mrs. Warren an expert on social wel- 
ware?” a Warren aid at the Supreme court 
was asked yesterday. 

“Social welfare expert?” the Warren aid 
asked in astonishment, 

Warren, whose government salary is $40,- 
000, collected $586 from the state depart- 
ment for a 13-day trip to Bolivia, Peru, and 
Colombia, as a visiting “United States spe- 
clalist.” 

Field of activity—participate in informal 
seminar type discussions,” the state depart- 
ment report said. The fleld of activity in 
Mrs. Warren's case was listed as voluntary 
social welfare.” Her pay: $362. 

Warren is the former Republican nomince 
for the Vice Presidency whose court decisions 
have made him the darling of the Democratic 
liberals. 

STEWART PAID TOO 

Another Justice of the court also traveled 
abroad at state department expense, but 
what he charged the government was not 
recorded in the hearings. He is Associate Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart, who visited Austria, 
England, Italy, and the Netherlands under 
one grant, and Japan, Thailand, and Viet 
Nam under another. His travel-for-pay as- 
signment was to “hold discussions with 
jurists, government officials, lawyers, and 
others concerned with law and society.” 

“The United States government civilian 
exchange programs for fiscal year 1968 were 
[are] estimated at $449,934,450 as compared 
with $5,821,513 20 years ago,” the appropria- 
tions committee reported to the House. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 30, 1967] 
His New LINE—DALY CHOSEN TO RUN ‘Voice’ 

He's bigger than a breadbox and works for 
a profit-making organization. 

But he soon won't. 

He, of course, is John Charles Daly, the 
host of TV's “What's My Line?” 

Daley, 53, was named yesterday to be the 
new director of the Voice of America. 

Daly will succeed John Chancellor, who is 
returning to television as national affairs 
correspondent for NBC. 

Leonard H. Marks, director of the US, 
Information Agency, told a news conference 
of the change yesterday. 

The new VOA director said he is much 
honored to succeed Chancellor, who has been 
director since September 1965. 

In response to a question, Daly said, “The 
standards of truth which have always been 
current pretty much rule out the problem of 
a ‘credibility gap’ as far as the Voice is con- 
cerned.” 


Marks noted that Chancellor is returning to 
NBC at a considerably increased salary. 

Daly laughed and said his pay will be 
reduced. His annual pay will drop from about 
$250,000 to $24,500 in his new job. 

Daly plans to take up his new post around 
Labor Day, when “What's My Line” will have 
ended its long television run. 

Daly will join another member of the 
family in government service. He is married 
to the former Virginia Warren, whose father, 
Earl Warren, has been chief justice since 
1953. 

Daly was born in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, where his Boston-born father was a 
geologist and mining engineer. His mother 
was English, and Daly comes naturally by an 
accent that led adolescent critics in prep 
school to observe that he “talked funny.” 

Funny or not, the fluent Daly talked his 
way to national recognition. 

He started out as a $25-a-week wool sorter 
in Boston, moved to Washington where he 
was a bus dispatcher for Capital Transit and 
in 1937 joined CBS as a radio announcer. 

Daly traveled more than 150,000 miles as a 
White House correspondent with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. During World War II, 
he was a war correspondent in Africa, the 
Middle East and Italy. 

In 1953, Daly became news and public 
affairs director of ABC, but resigned in 1960 
in a policy dispute. He continued his CBS 
role as quiz show moderator during his tenure 
with ABC. 

Daly's first wife was the former Margaret 
Oriswell Neal, and they were divorced in 
1960. They had three children, now grown. 
Daly has two sons by his second marriage. 


Ruthless Mob Rule Must Be Held Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of this country are very much disturbed 
about the activities of some of the ultra- 
liberal and leftist groups. 

To put it mildly, some of the acts of 
these people are shocking as well as un- 
lawful and indecent. In fact, many of the 
actions of the Carmichaels, the Kings, 
and their followers border on anarchy as 
well as treason. 
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That eminent columnist and writer, 
the executive vice president of the 
Southern States Industrial Council, Mr. 
Thurman Sensing, has recently written 
an article entitled “Ruthless Mob Rule 
Must Be Held Down.” The article was 
very appropriately carried as an edi- 
torial by the Laurel Leader-Call, a 
highly respected newspaper published in 
Laurel, Miss. 

With the hope that this splendid ar- 
ticle may receive even wider circulation, 
I am placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

RUTHLESS Mos Rute Musr Be Herp DOWN 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

The worsening of the climate of violence, 
anarchy and civil disobedience was grimly ap- 
parent in recent days in several sections of 
the country. The rapid breakdown of law and 
order and of public safety and private de- 
cency could well become a prime issue in 
the next presidential campaign. 

In California, a band of ruffians who call 
themselves Black Panthers knocked over 
sergeants at arms and invaded the California 
legislature while it was in session. The in- 
vaders carried with them a variety of loaded 
weapons, including sawed-off shotguns. The 
leaders of the group broke into the proceed- 
ings of the legislature and shouted insults. 

In New Hampshire, former Gov. George 
Wallace of Alabama who had been invited to 
speak at Dartmouth College, was forced off 
the speaking platform by a gang of rough- 
necks. Approximately a thousand students 
then surrounded him in his automobile, 
rocked it, and came close to injuring him. 
Mr. Wallace showed remarkable coolness in a 
dangerous situation, but he rightly pointed 
out that kind of “academic freedom” dis- 
played by the Dartmouth students could get 
one killed. The editor of the Dartmouth stu- 
dent newspaper said of the incident, which 
came close to resembling a lynching party: 
“I'm ashamed.” Indeed the entire adminis- 
tration and student body of the famous old 
“liberal arts“ college should feel shame for 
what took place. 

In Kentucky, radical demonstrators threat- 
ened to disrupt the historic Kentucky Derby 
if they did not get their way on “open hous- 
ing” demands, and forced the governor to 
call out National Guardsmen to preserve the 


In New Jersey, a radical protest group 
based in Rochester, N.., and known as 
FIGHT (Freedom, Integration, God, Honor— 
Today) conducted a huge demonstration 
against Eastman Kodak Company, one of the 
country’s model employers and most prog- 
resslve business enterprises. 

The demonstration took place at the com- 
pany's annual meeting, and 100 state police- 
men were needed to contain demonstrators 
who had been recruited at Cornell, Princeton 
and other colleges. The leader of FIGHT, the 
Rev. Franklin D. Roosevelt Florence, vowed 
to war against Kodak until demands for ex- 
clusive control over hiring of unskilled work- 
ers had been met. In a speech at the company 
session, he gave stockholders a one-hour ulti- 
matum to bow to FIGHT’s demands. Fortu- 
nately, the stockholders refused to pay heed 
to this. 

These and other developments around the 
country point to a situation which is getting 
out of hand. Lawless, contemptuous elements 
in the country believe they have free rein 
to do what they want to disturb the peace. 
Not only do they want to trample on the 
rights of the majority, but they want to have 
police protection while they go on a rampage 
of disorderly behavior. Fot example, when 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland received an 
honorary degree from the University of 
South Carolina—his native state—the cere- 
mony was rudely interrupted. A handful of 
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demonstrators later were indignant that they 
had not been protected in their protest by 
state police. 

Uniess the disorderly protest minority is 
curbed in this country, life may become in- 
tolerable to decent, respectable citizens and 
responsible businesses. The California legis- 
lature may not be the last to be invaded by 
armed groups. Traditionally, this has been a 
tolerant country. Americans sensibly have 
realized that every nation has a tiny element 
of kooks who have to be humored a little, 
But there is a limit on just toleration. The 
small group of oddballs—the lunatic fringe 
in American ufe— cannot be allowed to ride 
roughshod over the laws or to create a kind 
of epidemic of disorder. 

This is the real danger. No doubt the stu- 
dents at Dartmouth College are generally 
good citizens. It is likely that the vast ma- 
jority were caught up in the fever of excite- 
ment created by a small cadre of disruption- 
ists. That’s the way all mobs work: the few 
incite the many, and terrorism and tragedy 
results. To prevent mob rule in this country, 
on the campus and off, will require some 
stern leadership in public office, the press, the 
bar, and in the pulpit, Those clergymen who 
have involved themselves in demonstrations 
bear an especially heavy responsibility for 
what is taking place. They should examine 
their consciences, and wake up to the neces- 
sity for upholding law and decency. 


A Quarter Century of Community Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, year after 
year, day after day, a large part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is devoted to 
newspaper articles and editorials. The 
practice is highly salutary, for it not only 
familiarizes Members with prevailing 
spirit and temper of the various States 
and communities, but also provides a 
repository of information for future ref- 
erence. 

A newspaper column frequently con- 
tains the genesis of constructive legisla- 
tion, and just as often a proposed law is 
put to rest through opposition developed 
by the fourth estate. The concensus re- 
flected in a constitueney's press is always 
an invaluable asset to a conscientious 
public servant. 

The Pittsburgh Press Club and the 
Pittsburgh chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
earlier this year presented the Johns- 
town, Pa., Observer with the Golden 
Quill Award for general excellence in 
local coverage. In further emphasis of 
the quality of this weekly publication, 
the Pennsylvania award in the National 
Travel Writing Contest for Newspapers 
has been made to Mrs. Betty Marky for 
a column appearing in the Observer. The 
contest brought 689 entries from 45 
States, with one winner in each State. 

The Observer will celebrate its silver 
jubilee on the coming June 2, and these 
honors will serve as fitting birthday re- 
memberances. I should like the RECORD 
to include Mrs. Marky's “Come Along 
With Me Column,” which was the Penn- 
sylvania winner in the contest designed 
to give editors an incentive to publicize 
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travel attractions in their localities and 
to support the President's discover Amer- 
ica program. 

The article follows: 

A DIFFERENT SIGHT 
(By Betty Marky) 

So you think you've been everywhere and 
done everything? You've watched the sun set 
in the Grand Canyon, sighed over the charm 
of Paris from atop the Eiffel Tower, gone for 
a camel ride in Egypt and picked bananas in 
Panama, You've climbed the highest moun- 
tains and swum the deepest seas. There's 
nothing left to excite, stimulate or entertain 
you. Ho, hum. Travel and sightseeing have 
become one great bore with everyone doing 
the same things and visiting the same old 
tourist spots. Well, brighten up, and be pre- 
pared to change your mind about “nothing 
different to do and see.” There is something 
different and interesting to see, and it's right 
here in Cambria County. 

Have you ever been down in a coal mine? 
No, I'm not kidding and Tm not changing 
the subject. A coal mine is the newest tourist 
attraction in Cambria County, and one of 
the most unusual places to visit throughout 
the state of Pennsylvania. Located near St. 
Boniface between Patton and Hastings on 
State Route 36, the Seldom Seen Valley Mine 
is becoming a “must see” stop on the itin- 
erary of many tourists from throughout the 
country—and even the world. But how many 
area residents have visited this educational 
and different site? Those of us who have re- 
sided in this section most of our lives tend 
to take our coal and steel industrial sur- 
roundings for granted, or to ignore them 
completely. 

Because friends or relatives have worked in 
mines or mill we have little or no curiosity 
about places that are as familiar to us as our 
own back yards. Yet newcomers and visitors 
from other sections of the country are fas- 
cinated and impressed with the power and 
vigor our mills and mines give to Western 
Pennsylvania. This power and vigor have 
shaped the personalities of the Western 
Pennsylvania inhabitants as well as created 
an atmosphere characteristic and unique to 
this part of the State. So far, it’s Impossi- 
ble to tour any area steel mills, but at Sel- 
dom Seen Mine a tour lasting about an hour 
can leave even a life-time Cambria County 
resident with a new impression of his own 
home ground, And if he has never actually 
known any coal miners he will come away 
from the tour with a new respect and under- 
standing of these rugged men who literally 
chop their living from the insides of the 
earth. 

TOUR DETAILS 

Seldom Seen Valley Mine is located exactly 
where its name states. In a seldom seen val- 
ley in the rugged mountain country of north- 
ern Cambria County, about an hour's ride 
from Johnstown, the road turns off over an 
old strip mine to the soft coal mine site. The 
surrounding mountains visible from this 
road are themselves as awesome sight. Gally 
painted frame buildings greet the visitor as 
he drives up to the mine where there is ample 
parking space. The tour starts at the main 
building, which also houses a refreshment 
counter and souvenir shop. After paying the 
admission charge of $1.75 for adults and 85¢ 
for children (special rates for groups), the 
tourist is given a protective “hard hat.“ just 
like the miners wear on the job, for the trip 
through the mine. The trip is made in the 
same kind of little open cars that the miners 
use to reach their jobs, and is pulled by & 
mine “motor.” Only difference is these cars 
are protected by plastic roofs. The cars are 
operated by veteran coal miners, who also 
gerve as guides. These men are colorful, in- 
teresting individuals who have worked in the 
mines many, many years and know their sub- 
ject and surroundings thoroughly. Their 
commentary is not the prepared spiel of 59 
many tourists guides, but an explanation 
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based on their actual experiences of working 
in a coal mine. After traveling some 2250 feet 
into one of the most productive coal seams 
in Western Pennsylvania the visitor will see 
how the “black diamonds" are removed, how 
tunnels are “dusted” to eliminate mining 
hazards and how a coal cutting machine and 
Shaker conveyor work. As a comparison to 
Modern mining methods miners demonstrate 
the laborious cutting of coal with a hand 
Pick just as it was done some years back. 

strata and coal formation are also ex- 
Plained in the underground tour. 

The mine is a marvelous place to be on a 
hot day, When the temperatures are in the 
80s outside they are about 40 degrees cooler 
inside, Our guide summed up the comfort 
to be found there on the hot, sultry after- 
noon we visited the mine: “If I had a keg of 
beer, I'd stay in here all day.” But if you're 
Prone to chills you'd best take a light wrap 
along for the tour. The mine is well venti- 
lated and has a minimum of dust. Seldom 
Seen has a lot of unusual requirements to 
Meet. It not only accommodates tourists, but 
as it is still a working coal mine in the winter 
(it turns out about 80 to 120 tons of coal a 
day) it must also pass Federal and State 
Mine inspections. 

MUSEUM AND ART EXHIBITS 

After touring the mine, the visitors will 
Probably also want to tour the museum 
housed in another building. For an admission 
Charge of 25 cents for adults and 10 cents 
for children, visitors can see a collection of 
equipment, mining lamps and ar- 
ticles used by miners when the industry was 
lot more primitive and dangerous than it 
today. They can also see three rooms of 
& miner's home of the past, and if they are 
Unfamiliar with this segment of American 
Culture, might be struck with the crude and 
Simple living arrangements that were often 
hardships themselyes, Also on display in 
the little museum is one of the most unique 
art exhibits we have ever seen. A collection 
at wood carvings by Joseph Lefebure, a re- 

coal miner residing in Cherry Tree— 

a nearby community. Mr. Lefebure's cary- 

are each made from a solid piece of wood. 

His detail is excellent and his work fine ex- 

amples of American folk art. His exhibit in- 

Cludes a lifelike “Self Carving“ and two huge 
old-time wooden Indians. 

Seldom Seen Mine, open daily from 9 to 9 
from May 15 to Sept. 30 and on weekends 
during October, is a unique experience, From 
the “hard hats” worn on the tour to Mr. 
Lefebure's carvings and even to the jewlery 
Made from coal and the “coal candy” sold in 

souvenir shop, a Seldom Seen Visit is 
Tefreshing and unusual. Put it on your “must 
Se" list for summer and fall, Then the next 
time someone asks, What's new?” you can 
reply, “Well, you see I went down into this 
coal mine and 
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lenoring Need for a Strong Merchant Ma- 
rine Is Flouting Facts of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 
ent BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: 
[From the La Mesa (Calif.) Scout, 
Tow, May 18, 1967] 
ORING NEED FOR a STRONG MERCHANT Ma- 
RINE Is Floor Facrs or Lire 
little y. the United States has shown 
Interest in preparedness or any of the 
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many facets of industrial life that relate to 
a common defense of the States. 

Our nation’s characteristics—and that of 
many a democracy—has been one of indif- 
ference to mili preparedness. 

Americans have thought of themselves as 
“peace loving“ since before the day of 
Bunker Hill. While the bulk of the territory 
now a part of the United States was under 
British domain in the 1700s our forefathers 
were engaged in battles with the French, 
with the Indians and in encounters on the 
high seas against buccaneers. 

Since its founding, our country has been 
engaged in both big and little wars. In no 
case, were we even moderately prepared. Not 
only were we “peace loving,” but we had no 
monarchs or dictators to impose their will, 
to seek power or to aggrandise. 

As a democracy, the United States has at- 
tempted to promote peace as witnessed by 
disarmament movements most recently fos- 
tered by this nation for nearly 50 years. 

We have watched other nations become in- 
volved and we have sat back as other coun- 
tries have built military juggernauts. 

We have ignored the fact that our own 
military forces have become outmoded. 

More than 20 years ago, when the Second 
World War was at an end, the emphasis was 
on demilitarization. Between atomic bombs 
and mothballs.“ we assumed we were safe. 
The atomic bombs would be the deterrent, 
the mothballed military equipment would be 
our protection in the event war eventually 
flared. 

Twenty years ago, it was assumed that the 
next war would be a “pushbutton war.” 
Rockets and atomic weaponry would be para- 
mount in the event another great war were 
to take place. 

But, as a benevolent victor in World War I, 
this nation felt it necessary to help other 
nations, Foreign aid was granted. Provisional 
governments were supported. And, to protect 
our idea of government by the people, ag- 
grandiers were opposed. Our involvement— 
yes, our violation of neutrality—could lead us 
only to strife, we have found ourselves unpre- 
pared. We have resorted to stopgap measures 
with regard to both military and diplomatic 
commitments, 

Our near-disastrous involvement in the 
Korean “police action” saw our weakened 
armed forces fighting with World War II 
Weaponry. And just as the P-51 plane was 
used extensively in that mess, our military 
has had to fall back on similar arms in the 
struggle in Viet Nam. Aircraft carriers that 
saw action in World War II are again in the 
South Pacific, » 

And, while our country is engaged in the 
costly production of a huge, supersonic trans- 
port which is too large for most airports, too 
fast for any but long hauls and too noisy 
for trips over heavily-populated areas, our 
country seems almost deliberate in its disre- 
gard of one of the basic fundamentals of 

tion—merchant shipping. 

No facet of our national defense has been 
80 neglected as this highly important factor 
in international movement. 

Look at the record. 

When World Wer I had developed to the 


Nons of tons of Allied shipping, it was recog- 
nined that anything with motive power that 
could float would be of use. Hence, this coun- 
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try resorted to the expediency of mass pro- 

a type of vessel known as the Liberty 
ship. It wasn't much as a ship goes. Its suc- 
cessor, the Victory ship, was little better. Yet, 
many of these very vessels are serving this 
country at sea today. 

The predicament was compounded in the 
years after World War II. 

As American wage demands rose, shipping 
became a less profitable venture. And the 
United States, anxious to convert its wartime 
shipping to cash, was happy to dispose of the 
vessels that had been built to supply two 
great war fronts. Naturally, the buyers 
sought the best vessels. 

A nationa that sometimes shuns subsidies 
decided that the merchant marine needed 
little or no support. 

Shrewd and moneyed shippers of various 
nationalities saw the truth. They manipu- 
lated shipping interests under various foreign 
flags. And their foresight has paid off for 
many years. Today, American war supplies 
are shipped in American bottoms under for- 
eign registry. And American vessels, flying 
foreign flags, are supplying those who oppose 
us. 

If this weren’t a dangerous situation, the 
utter apathy not only by our country lead- 
ers but by the general public seems to doom 
us to further merchant marine discrepancy. 
New construction is puny, hardly enough to 
offset deterioration. Not only has the United 
States merchant ped to ninth 
among the nations of the world its ships are 
old and inefficient. 

One of the almost—unbelieveable develop- 
ments in recent weeks has been the move- 
ment by this country toward mothballing 
the world's only atomic merchant vessel, the 
Savannah, If nothing else, here was a step 
ahead in the development of a competent, 
modern merchant marine. The claim—and 
probably justified—has been made that the 
vessel is not economically suited to world 
trade competition. However, the fact remains 
that, on the basis of current wage scales, the 
entire United States merchant marine is not 
competitive with other nations just as Amer- 
ican shipyards are not competitive. 

What is forgotten is that the matter of 
logistics support as a key in the matter of 
military preparedness. 
to become militarily involved 
overseas by development of the best, most 
practical merchant fleet possible, 

If the argument advanced in the case of 
the new supersonic air transport has validity 
in the way of creating jobs, then the same 
argument applies to the development of a 
more adequate supply of seagoing vessels. 
If the spirit of competitiveness (the French 
and English are building a supersonic trans- 
port jointly and Russia is believed in the 
same endeavor) is a valid argument for the 
plane, then the same applies to our merchant 
marine. 

We may be in the “jet age” but we are 
flouting the facts of life if we ignore the needs 
of a strong merchant marine, the only known 
means of major overseas transportation. 


Union Camp Corp. Dedicates New Plant 
in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Union Camp Corp. 
invited me to attend dedication cere- 
monies for their new papermill in Ala- 
bama. Since the date coincided with our 
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night-long debate on the education bill, 
I was unable to be present for the 
ceremonies. ` 

The Union Camp Corp. has invested a 
great deal of time and more than $50 
million in order to open this new plant 
in Alabama. I know that Union Camp 
invested wisely, not only because Ala- 
bama has some of the finest land, for- 
ests, and water supplies in the Nation, 
but because Alabama has a labor force 
able and ready to work and a State gov- 
ernment interested in cooperating to the 
fullest with industry. 

I know from my association with Un- 
ion Camp officials that Alabama will 
profit from their friendship, knowledge, 
and interest, as well as from the tangible 
proceeds of their new Alabama plant. 

I am pleased to insert at this point the 
address given by Mr. Alexander Calder, 
president of the Union Camp Corp., on 
the occasion of the dedication cere- 
monies: 

Governor Wallace, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say that it is a happy occasion for my asso- 
ciliates and me to join with you today in 
dedicating.this new mill. 

We are proud of this mill. It Is the most 
modern up-to-date mill of its kind in the 
world today. The plant and equipment are 
the most efficient that money and engineer- 
ing talent can put together. 

Not only are we proud of our mill, but we 
are also extremely grateful for the help we 
have received from the people of Alabama in 
making all of this possible. 

Our investment in this mill exceeds $50,- 
000,000. Maybe we are old fashioned, but 
when we build something as permanent and 
expensive as a modern day paper mill, we like 
to back it up with a raw material supply at 
least for the next few hundred years. So, we 
made an additional substantial Investment 
in Alabama timberlands. In the aggregate, 
our total investment here becomes some- 
thing over $100,000,000. 

This is by far the largest investment in a 
single project in our history. Understandably, 
we did a good bit of looking around before 
we decided where to lay our money on the 
line. We literally combed the country. You 
can probably guess some of the important 
considerations: wood supply, water supply, 
transportation facilities, manpower ... to 
name a few. 

Without question, the natural resources 
offered by the State of Alabama and the 
characteristics of the particular site location 
here were important to our final choice. How- 
ever, I want to emphasize that one of the 
most compelling factors of all was the clear 
welcome extended from the very beginning by 
your State and local officials and the busi- 
ness community generally. 

So this new plant—which, incidentially, 
commenced operation about three weeks 
ahead of schedule is solid testimony to the 
fact that the welcome we were offered was 
no high powered, empty sales pitch. Your 
welcome, your help, and cooperation were 
real. Therefore, my most important message 
here today is to tell you that we are truly 
grateful. 

A new plant like this is obviously an in- 
vestment in the future; so our primary at- 
tention should be toward building to the 
future rather than dwelling on the past. I 
would, however, like to take a minute to 
describe our company to you. (It has changed 
a lot In the last thirty years.) 

In 1936, the sales of the Union Bag and 
Paper Company were $11,750,000. In 1966, 
the Union Camp Corporation (product of a 
merger of Union Bag and the Camp Manu- 
facturing Company in 1956) had sales of 
$323,000,000. 

A hundred years ago we were solely in 
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the business of making paper bags, today, 
bags are less than 20% of our business, al- 
though we are probably the largest bag pro- 
ducer in the world. In addition to bags, our 
stake in the packaging business includes 15 
corrugated bor plants and two folding car- 
ton plants with sales of over $100,000,000. 
Overseas, we own or haye an interest in ten 
more corrugated box plants and seven bag 
plants. 

We are also in the building materials busi- 
ness—with two sawmills, a plywood plant be- 
ing bullt, and three plants producing paper 
honeycomb structures. 

We are in the communications and edu- 
cation business—producing white printing 
and office papers at Franklin, Va., and tablets 
and other school supplies at two separate 
factories. 

And finally, relatively few people are aware 
of the scope of our chemical business. In 5 
plants in Georgia and Florida we manufac- 
ture wood based chemical products rang- 
ing from a long list of industrial chemicals 
to aromatics and vitamin components. 

Altogether we employ over 13,000 people 
and our total company payroll is around 
$91,000,000. 

So much for what we are now. What about 
the future? 

First and foremost, we are a growing com- 
pany in a growing industry. Last year each 
man, woman and child in the United States 
used an average of 530 pounds of paper prod- 
ucts for a total usage of 52 and a half mil- 
lion tons. This is exclusive of our growing 
export market. 

A little over 30 years ago we had a dedi- 
cation like this at our mill in Savannah. It 
was a one machine mill with a capacity of 
a little over 60,000 tons annually. I can re- 
member that some participants in that dedi- 
cation were optimistic enough to predict 
that some day the Savannah Mill would be 
doubled or even tripled in size. Last year 
that same Savannah Mill—on the largest in 
the world—produced over 1,000,000 tons, a 
twenty fold increase. 

If there is a single secret to this success- 
ful growth, it is that we were able to keep 
our costs down and our efficiencies up and 
thus compete successfully in both the do- 
mestic and world markets for the sale of 
our products. With your help, we intend to 
use that same secret weapon here in Ala- 
bama, 

Ciosely allied to growth is stability of em- 
ployment. Not only did the total number of 
people employed naturally increase during 
our 30 years of growth at Savannah, but there 
has been little in the way of month to 
month fluctuations in our operations. The 
demand for paper products is fortunately a 
very even one with little in the way of sea- 
sonal changes and we try to accentuate 
this favorable situation with good inventory 
planning. 

Speaking of employment, this might be a 
good time to say that Union Camp is an 
equal opportunity employer. A man ad- 
vances in our organization according to his 
ability and not according to his color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. This is not only ac- 
cording to law, but Is a matter of basic 
company policy which, in our opinion, pro- 
motes that same efficiency I mentioned a 
moment ago. 

In order to be efficient, It is obvious that a 
plant must not only have the latest equip- 
ment, but it must also have a good manage- 
ment. In Jim Hungerpiller, and General Su- 
perintendent Ralph Hall, Sid Kinne in 
charge of Woodlands, and others in their 
group we provided this mill with trained 
professional managers—with many years of 
experience gained at our Savannah opera- 
tion. The local men they are now training 
will in the coming years probably be the 
nucleus of a similar management group 
which someday will be starting another new 
mill at some other location. 

I mentioned at the outset that we have 
to think “long range” in our business. That 
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means that we not only utilize in our oper- 
ations the fine natural resources with which 
your State is blessed, but we are just as inter- 
ested as you are in protecting and improv- 
ing them. In our 30 years operations at Sa- 
vannah we have planted many more trees 
than we have cut. As a result of our research 
in tree genetics, an increasing number of 
the seedlings planted will grow into care- 
fully selected “superior” trees—faster grow- 
ing, taller, straighter, with a greater resist- 
ance to fire and Insects. 

And let me quickly make it clear that we 
are not just interested in our own land. 
Whatever woodlands knowledge we have— 
selective cuting programs, reforestation tech- 
niques and the like—have always been at 
the disposal of our neighboring landholders. 
We expect always to purchase an important 
share of our wood requirements in the open 
Mmarket—so we naturally will always be in- 
terested in the wood supply in the entire area. 

The same goes for water. Our 5,000 acre 
plant site has an elaborate system of lagoons 
and settling ponds which enable us to con- 
trol waste water from our operation in such 
a way as to prevent any adverse affect on 
fishing or other recreational uses of the Ala- 
bama River. As a matter of fact, our detailed 
plan for waste control was discussed with 
and approved by the Alabama State Water 
Commission long before we started building 
the mill. 

Mention of the State Commission reminds 
me of another conviction that many of us in 
the company hold; namely, that as many 
matters as possible should be handled at the 
State and community level rather than by 
the federal government. Most problems to- 
day are so complex they require intimate 
knowledge of their many facets. And it seems 
to me such knowledge is most likely to be 
found at the local level. 

Well, my friends, that’s about all I have 
to say. And I might summarize it all in 
four sentences: 

1. We are sincerely grateful for your wel- 
come and spirit of helpfulness; 

2. We are going to try very hard to be 
useful citizens of your community; 

3. We expect to be here for at least a few 
hundred years; 

4. We are looking forward to it. 

Thank you. 


Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is the postal 
deficit. 

The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

President Johnson recently recommended 
that Congress authorize substantial increases 
in the four main classes of postal rates. This 
additional revenue would help reduce the 
annual postal deficits which now amount 
to more than a billion dollars annually- 

Just before the President made his recom- 
mendation, Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O'Brien suggested that the Post Office De- 
partment should be reduced from its present 
cabinet status and converted into a Gov- 
ernment corporation organized on a business 
basis. This Corporation would have au- 
thority to fix postal rates—instead of Con- 
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gress—and the authority to issue bonds for 
new postal construction. The general pur- 
pose would be to convert the Department 
from a chronic money loser into a well-run 
business establishment. 

While everyone wants to reduce the deficit, 
it is unlikely that the Postmaster General's 
suggestion will be adopted in the near fu- 
ture by the Congress. It is reasonable that 
the Congress will reduce the annual deficit. 

However, this is a good time to review 
what the postal system has meant in the life 
of our nation. The postal system is usually 
referred to as a public service—which it is. 
But the founding fathers looked upon it as 
something more than that. They wanted a 
Postal system which would help weld this 
new nation into a unified whole and they 
Succeeded in doing just that. 

The Constitution itself authorized Con- 
gress to establish post offices and post roads. 
Shortly after the Federal Government started 
functioning, Congress created what is known 
as second class mall with special rates for 
the transportation of ncwspapers, magazines, 
and other publications. In doing this, Con- 
gress recognized that the spread of ideas on 
the widest possible basis was urgently needed 
to Keep our nation both united and pros- 
Perous. 

The privilege of second class mailing is no 
longer of much importance to the big met- 
ropolitan dailies. But this mailing privilege 
is still highly important to the small-town 
dailies and weeklies which play such an im- 
portant part in the nation's rural life. And 
it is still very important to the national 
Magazines which depend for their existence 
On mass circulation in all of the fifty States. 

Over the years, Congress has created two 
Other classes of mail for the convenience of 
those who use the postal system. The third 
Class authorizes bulk mailing and this is 
Often attacked for promoting the growth of 
so-called junk mall—meaning advertising 
matter unwanted by those who receive it. 
Yet without this class, the large mall order 
houses would be severely handicapped. 
Fourth class is used mainly for the carrying 
of books and records and this is very im- 
portant to public libraries and educational 
institutions. 

Thanks to the encouragement given by 
Congress, the U.S, postal system now handles 
Nearly as much mall as all the other postal 
systems in the world combined. It has played 
& notable part in promoting national unity. 
The devotion of a loyal corps of postal work- 
ers has made it into a model of dependability. 

In cutting down the deficit, we should 
avoid injuring one of the finest public serv- 
ice organizations in the world. 

Thank you for listening. 


Law Covers Even Devil 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
highest regarded and most talented 
Tadio, television, and ni person- 
alities—WDSU, Clarion Herald—is Mel 
Leavitt of New Orleans. 

His wide scope and grasp is well re- 
flected in the column which appears be- 
low and which I commend to you. 

In contrast to the erroneous and mis- 

editorials in the Wall Street 
Journal, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Chicago 
y News, Detroit Free Press, Cincin- 
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nati Inquirer, and other newspapers 
throughout the country, who have dis- 
torted and misled their readers in con- 
nection with my discussion of the first 
amendment, Mel Leavitt gives a most 
scholarly and objective examination of 
the issue. 

I am sure you will agree with me after 
reading his column which is reprinted 
here for your attention. 

The column follows: 

Law Covers Even DEVIL 
(By Mel Leavitt) 

Extremists, both of the far right and of 
the far left, seem to have found a common 
stomping-ground on which to exercise their 
passions. 

Both are currently engaged in a kind of 
reckless ranting at Washington. Both seem 
intent on abusing and discrediting our fed- 
eral government. 

The right-wing zealots hint of dark plots 
emanating in the nation’s capitol, designed 
to brainwash America into communist think- 
ing. 

The left-wing zealots see conspiracy of a 
totally different sort involving some kind of 
sinister industrial-military cabal with omi- 
nous fascist overtones, 

Extremes beget extremes, and now each 
camp is using the other camp's irrationality 
to justify its own irrational behavior. 

A group of Vietnam war-protesters burns 
an American flag in an orgy of self-righte- 
ousness. 

So, a few weeks later, a group of anti-war 
protesters tars and feathers a man they sus- 
pect of being a “peacenik.” 

One wonders who descrates the American 
flag the most: the nuts who burn it, or the 
ones who wrap themselves in it as an excuse 
for stormtrooper tactics and vigilante abuses. 

Any American with an iota of feeling or 
respect for what our flag represents was 
necessarily outraged by the Central park flag- 
burning episode. It was an act brazenly cal- 
culated to outrage most Americans. And it 
did. 

More than 50 bills have been introduced in 
the House to make flag-burning a federal 
crime. Freedom of speech and peaceful as- 
sembly is one thing. But total contempt for 
the nation that guarantees such freedom? 

However, the line is difficult to draw legal- 


ly. Where does freedom of speech and peace- 


ful assembly end, and treason and sedition, 
or even incitement to violence, or the over- 
throw of a country, begin? 

Con F. Edward Hébert attempted 
to get a definition from the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office, and determine—if there were no 
laws limiting mob action—what new laws, or 
strengthened laws might be written. 

After repeated statements to him indicat- 
ing protesters were protected by the “um- 
brella of the First Amendment,” Hébert said, 
“Forget about the First Amendment.” This 
statement was promptly plucked out of con- 
text by some writers, and one national car- 
toonist. Hébert, they intimated, was a fascist 
in patriots clothing. 

Granted Hébert’s statement, read out of 
context, is deplorable. In context, it reflects 
the frustrations of many concerned Ameri- 
cans who, realizing that most laws are 
abridgements of the First Amendment and 
all laws subject to vagaries of interpretation 
or enforcement, are seriously concerned with 
our inability to curtail mob action and in- 
dividual threats to general, or national, se- 
curity. 

It is too easy for liberels to beg the ques- 
tion by finding a conservative scapegoat for 
a serious legal dilemma and labelling him a 
fascist. 

As Thurmond Arnold recently said: “Dis- 
sent is not sacred. The right of dissent is. 
Yet this simple principle of law has not yet 
been learned by some alienated intellect- 
uals.” 

Freedom of speech and assembly, like all 
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freedoms, has its limitations. The limita- 
tions arise when it encroaches on other free- 
doms, other individual rights, or threatens 
security, or even jeopardize the “peace and 
tranquility" of subsantial numbers of other 
citizens, 

Whether flag-burning threatens national 
security or not is a moot point. But Hébert 
was not referring to this, although this one 
overt act is being used to symbolize and 
emotionalize a very complex issue. 

Hebert insists he did not mean “throw out 
the First Amendment,” and if his critics care- 
fully read his statement, in full context, in 
the Congressional Record, they would realize 
this. 

“Stop using the First Amendment as a 
protective umbrella to Justify further and 
further abuses of freedom” is a more ac- 
curate statement of what he said. And that 
is the dilemma. 

There appears to be an abundance of laws 
on the books to safeguard national secur- 
ity—laws against treason, espionage, de- 
sertion, draft evasion, violent overthrow of 
the government, There are also laws against 
inciting to riot, disturbing the peace, loiter- 
ing, disrupting orderly processes, et cetera, 
et cetera. 

Unfortunately, there appears to be a re- 
luctance on the part of some officials, federal 
and local, to enforce them or interpret them 
vigorously. 

The more strident voices of both the far 
right and left are using this legal vacuum 
to justify further and further excesses, and 
blame each other for them while whispering 
of conspiracies inside the federal government. 

Strangely enough, some of those who yell 
loudest in defense of their freedom of speech 
and assembly are quickest to outshout or 
disrupt assemblies involving opponents. 

Northern students made a travesty of the 
First Amendment recently when they re- 
peatedly heckled and jeered George Wallace 
in an obvious attempt to drown him out and 
force him from the podium. 

Ironically, this kind of contempt for free 
speech invariably helps the victim more than 
it hurts him. Thus the extremists of both the 
right and left repeatedly use each other as 
an emotional prop to keep their supporters 
riled up, and inevitably build up support for 
their opponents by their excesses. 

Alabama’s Richmond Flowers, a racial 
moderate, has even suggested that Wallace 
and Stokely Carmichael run together as a 
third-party ticket. Both, he says, exhibit 
great contempt for the federal government. 
Both are evangelists of a special kind of 
freedom, as interpreted in their own racist 
terms. Both, he says, advocate defiance of the 
law—Wallace on schools, Carmichael on the 
draft. 

Of course, Wallace’s defiance advocates a 
careful pitty-patting around the law. Car- 
michael's behavior borders on insurrection. 
En g riots and treasonable 
statements is strong stuff, and the federal 
government seems to be pitty-patting 
around Carmichael, for fear of offending the 
Negro minority vote. 

So the Feds are caught in the squeeze and 
the enemies of rational government seek to 
make the most of the situation by spreading 
chaos and suspicion. 

The federal government, like the elephant, 
makes a big convenient, clumsy target. The 
larger the country becomes, the more com- 
plex its problems, the more cumbersome its 
government, the more vulnerable that gov- 
ernment is to attack from individuais frus- 
trated by its bigness and ineptness. 

Fear of big government today acts both 
liberal and conservative. It leads automat- 
ically to hatred, defiance and suspicion. 

People desperately want, and seek, heroes 
today—bigger than life individuals who 
wear bright, white hats. Realistically, most 
public officials wear hats of varying shades 
of gray, and when lost in the morass that 
is institutional W. the distant 
grays begin to look darker and eventually 
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black—especially this year, the year of the 
Dodd and Powell investigations. 

The climate has never been riper for the 
development of regional and local dema- 
gogues: Big, strong individuals In white hats 
who will protect us from other individuals 
in black hats, and a confusing society that 
is tattle-tale gray. 

Yes, there are limitations on individual 
freedom—even freedom of speech. As clas- 
sically stated: No one has the right to yell 
fire in a crowded theater, But one must be 
very careful, in his zeal to deny someone he 
considers “suspicious” his rights, that he 
does not unwittingly deny rights he may 
want to use some day. 

Thomas More once said that the law must 
be extended, even to the devel, For if you cut 
down every law in order to catch the devil, 
what would you have to hide behind once 
every law has fallen—when the devil sud- 
denly stops running and turns on you? 


REA Essay Winners in Nebraska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENN ET 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, annually 
a statewide essay contest is sponsored 
by the Nebraska Rural Electric Associ- 
ation on “What Rural Electrification 
Means to Me and My Community.” It 
is my privilege today to insert in the 
Recorp, the winning essays of six of the 
State winners who reside in my congres- 
sional district. Later on this month these 
winners, along with others from Ne- 
braska, will travel to Washington to see 
their Government in operation as part of 
their prize for submitting winning essays. 
The REA, through “lighting the farm,” 
has contributed greatly to the progress of 
the American farmer. 


The essays follow: 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION TO OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


(By Roxanne Rae Ficken, Davenport High 
School; Sponsor: South Central Public 
Power District, Nelson, Nebr.) 

Those were the good old days.” But were 
they really good? No lights. No running 
water. No electrical appliances. Because of 
the work of a few great men, rural elec- 
trification has changed the “good old days” 
to the “better new days.” Among other im- 
measurable values of rural electricity, it has 
enabled my family to run our farm in a more 
economical, efficient, and modern way. 

Since its beginning, the rural electrifica- 
tion program has provided low-cost electric- 
ity to farms like ours. This electricity, in 
addition to being inexpensive in itself, has 
incrensed our farm profits. For example, 
irrigation wells, ryn by electricity, have 
brought up crop production, thereby raising 
profits, Profits also increase when cattle are 
provided with light at night. Consuming 
more food because of the light, the cattle 
become heavier and bring higher prices at 
the market. Without rural electrification, two 
of the many economical devices, irrigation 
and stockyard lighting, would be impossible. 

Our farm has become much more efficient 
with rural electrification, becauce electricity 
(1) saves time, (2) saves effort, and (3) 
makes for more and better work output. Elec- 
trical tools such as drills, saws, and sanders 
finish in a few moments jobs that would 
take perhaps hours with ordinary tools. 
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Also, with these same tools, less effort is re- 
quired than with hand work. When a job is 
done faster and with less effort, more of that 
job can usually be done and done better. 
These three principles can be applied to al- 
most any household or outdoor electrical ap- 
pliance, With these three ideas in mind, we 
can say that rural electrification has indeed 
minimized wastefulness on our farm, 

AS a result of electrification, rural modern- 
ization has been simple. New and better in- 
ventions making use of electricity have con- 
tinually been employed. Among these have 
been the effective, effortless household appli- 
ances, such as washing machines, sewing ma- 
chines, and refrigerators. Milking machines, 
grain dryers, and electric augers are some of 
the items utilized by the “electric farmer.” 
And making this modernization possible has 
been the low cost available to the patron of 
the rural electrification program. With cheap 
electrical rates, a farmer can afford the latest 
technical advances in electricity. Therefore, 
by advancing efficiency and economy, elec- 
tricity has also furthered modern farming. 

By providing efficient, economical, and 
modern farming achievements, rural electri- 
fication has brought our farm and many 
others up to date. Electricity has provided 
the desirable farm of today. In the future, 
my family and I will look to electricity for 
the better farm of tomorrow. 

WHat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO ME 
AND My CoMMUNITY 
(By Lynelle Fredrickson, Stromsburg High 

School; sponsor: Polk County Rural Pub- 

lic Power District, Stromsburg, Nebr.) 

Today there are power lines spanning the 
breadth of our nation. Power lines stretching 
out to the most remote desert ranch. Power 
lines winding up a mountain to an isolated 
saw mill. All of these lines have one purpose 
or goal. This is to provide the people with 
dependable and inexpensive power. Power 
to irrigate our rich country’s fields of corn 
and milo. Power to water many, many head 
of cattle. Power is what has helped our coun- 
try become the glorious and great nation that 
it is today. Our country has grown and pros- 
pered by the help of a powerful labor force 
and industry, but there is another force 
which I think is equally important. This 
force is the electricity that local rural public 
power districts have provided for farmers. 
Rural electrification has helped to provide 
the power necessary to grow the food that 
this expanding nation demands. Half of the 
world's supply of electricity is generated and 
used in the United States. 

The difference between city living and 
country living Is growing smaller and smaller 
in terms of easier and convenient living. 
Today the average farmhome can have all 
the conveniences of a city home, plus the 
many advantages of country living. In the 
country you can have more privacy but you 
certainly aren't shut away from the world. 
I think rural electrification is the factor that 
has made country living so much more 
enjoyable. 

During a bad storm last winter our elec- 
tricity went out. We were without electricity 
for a short time. What to do during this 
time was a problem. There was no television 
to watch, no stereo to listen to, not enough 
light to read by, and no heat to make any- 
thing to eat. I think this shows how depend- 
ent we are on electricity. Our life is geared 
to this current that feeds our homes with 
power. Every member of the family depends 
on it In one way or another. The husband 
needs it to irrigate and water his stock. The 
wife needs it to make her home as comfort- 
able for her family as possible. The children 
need it to run their toys and to watch the 
cartoons. Rural electrification has “spoiled” 
Sy to the point where we cannot live without 

This year our state is celebrating its 100th 
birthday. We are all aware of the progress 
that our state has made. I just wonder how 
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much of this progress could haye taken place 
without rural electrification. 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
Our HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Jack Gustafson, Wakefield High School; 

Sponsor: Northeast Nebraska Rural Public 

Power District, Emerson, Nebr. 

Far too often we take our rural develop- 
ment for granted and do not fully appreciate 
its value. Such is the case of rural electrifi- 
cation in our home and community. We rec- 

the value of something most when 
suddenly we find ourselves without it. For a 
moment visualize the scene of a bundled-up 
family, huddling in a cold house lighted only 
with the faint glow of a candle, and a howl- 
ing wind and blowing snow battering every- 
thing in its path. Those without a standby 
generator can well testify to the importance 
of rural electrification to their lives. 

The problems of no lights, no water, no 
heat, and no mechanized feeding in this 
situation are only a temporary inconven- 
ience. What would happen if these effects 
were prolonged indefinitely? 

To show what would happen, let us take a 
specific example in the Northeast Nebraska 
community of Wakefield. The biggest indus- 
try in this agrarian community is an egg 
pi plant. If for some reason elec- 
tricity would become nonavailable in the 
areas surrounding Wakefield, a chain re- 
action would occur which would eventually 
spell disaster. Many rural citizens would not 
tolerate the inconveniences of no electricity 
and would flock to the cities for jobs. Those 
who stayed on the farms could not raise 
chickens and eggs profitably without elec- 
tricity and would cause this thriving egg 
industry to close down. The town depends 
so heavily on this industry and the products 
and business of the farmers that it, too, 
would soon collapse. 

Rural electrification provides opportunities 
for social and economic growth which would 
not be available otherwise. It makes possible 
local industries which provide capital not 
only for the employees but also for the local 
businesses through increased sales, With 
more purchasing power and the expansion 
of industry and markets, our community 
stays financially independent and socially 
advanced. These increased opportunities at- 
tract more young people and more profes- 
sional workers to the area. 

The use of electricity increases the produc- 
tion and earnings of the farmer, speeds up 
his work, and gives him an overall higher 
standard of living. The use of an electric 
milking machine or feeding auger, for in- 
stance, will get the job done faster and give 
the farmer more free time. The farm family 
is provided with many hours of economical 
labor through the use of electrical appliances 
and tools, è 

These examples show how the posterity of 
our town and country depends upon the in- 
creased production in rural areas which elec- 
tricity has made possible. The value of the 
rural electrification program was best sum- 
marized by Norman M. Clapp, Administra- 
tor of the REA, when he said its basic ob- 
jectives "is to improve the economic status 
and living standards of people in rural arens 
through the benefits of electric service.” It 
has been through the efforts of men Uke 
George Norris and Franklin D. Roosevelt that 
these improved standards have been made 
possible. The people of Nebraska, in this Cen- 
tennial year, should well recognize and 8p- 
preciate the progress that rural electrifica- 
tion has brought to their communities and 
to their state. 

Tse VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Sheralyn Lostroh, University High 

School; Sponsor: Seward County Rural 

Public Power District, Seward, Nebr.) 

In this centennial year, Nebraska rural 
families, like families everywhere within our 
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state, our experiencing the fun of dressing 
in great-grandpa's or grandma's clothes, and 
for a few hours pretending that they are liv- 
ing in a world of long-ago. But how many 
farm families would really enjoy stepping 
from our “one-hundred years ago“ fantasy 
to the reality of rural living during that time 
Period? 

Farm life was once a culture within Itself. 
Isolated from their urban counterparts, the 
Members of an American rural family were 
tied to an almost never-ending cycle of farm 
“chores” and crop-tending. In the last few 
years, however, rural electrification has been 
Greatly responsible for causing changes in 
the life of a farm family. 

Can you remember getting up on a cold. 
dark winter morning to milk several indig- 
Nant cows, or boiling water to pour over a 
frozen pump when it was time to bring in 
the water? So do many farmers who are a 
good deal less than one hundred years old. 
But those are only memories. Today, even in 
the middle of a Nebraska blizzard, farmers 
awaken to the pleasant sound of music from 
a clock radio. Leaving the warmth of that 
electric blanket isn’t nearly as painful, when 
his home is electrically heated. And even 
Milking all those cows isn't drudgery when 
electric milkers do most of the job. With 
electric heaters keeping running water run- 
ning, and electric lights dispelling the dis- 

of a barn atmosphere, the farmer's 
Job has been greatly improved. 

Electrification helps and cheers the busy 
farmer's wife too. She uses her electric 
kitchen appliances and especially her elec- 
tric range and oven to prepare gigantic meals 
for hungry harvesters or for the family gath- 
erings at Thanksgiving and Christmas. She 
Washes and dries her housedresses, her hus- 
band’s jeans, the children’s schoolclothes, 
and the baby’s diapers In her electric washer 
and drier, and irons them with her light- 
Welght electric iron. Electricity provides for 
fluorescent lighting to help along her prize 

plants and powers the television set 
that brings her everything from soap operas 
to Leonard Bernstein. 

The family’s children, and especially its 
teenagers, are far from left out. Daughter 
Couldn't do without her electric hair dryer. 
and nail buffer, or the electric sewing ma- 
Chine on which she creates a formal for the 
Prom or her latest 4-H sewing project. Son, 
too, finds that electricity is an important 
Part of his everyday life. He uses the welder 
and electric power tools to make repairs and 
building projects much easier, and Mom's 
Vacuum always comes in handy when it's 

to clean his car. Eyeryone in the family 

s the combination stereo and AM-FM 
radio which brings them not only hours of 
en: nment, but also the latest in weather 
Teports and forecasts. 

It may be exciting to hold an old-fashioned 
husking-bee or to squeeze into great-grand- 
mother's high button shoes, but farm fami- 
Nes will agree that electrification has brought 
— 5 huge advances in rural living. And 


are advances we would hate to live 
Without. 


TRE Varur or Ruaat ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Marietta Matulka, Aquinas High School; 
Sponsor: Butler County Rural Public 
Power District, David City, Nebr.) 
$ As you look out the window, you see a 
Sw slender wires stretched from house to 
Ouse. At the source of these wires are the 
thee generators which produce an energy 
at you rely on more than you realize. 
ol farm life really like without these 


In the Past— 


In the early pioneer life almost everything 

done manually. Animal power was also 

ble Which, at times, was not very dependa- 

8 The pioneers and settlers had to work 

test dawn until dark every day to keep up 
th all the mounting work. 
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To the Present— 

Today your means of living is contained in 
this energy called electricity. Down those 
wires come water for the house and for the 
stock. New submersible pumps are replacing 
the old pumps, and electrical progress en- 
ables the pumps to run quietly and effi- 
ciently without any lubrication. These mod- 
ern pressure pumps can also be sealed to pre- 
vent water contamination. 

Through these wires this energy brings us 
heat to cook our meals and it brings cold 
for our refrigerator and home freezer. It 
brings light that we may read in comfort or, 
finish last-minute chores outside in safety. 

In the summer this energy brings the cool 
breezes of air-conditioning. 

In the winter, it is the source of heating. 
This electrical heating brings comfort, clean- 
liness, safety, convenience, and economy. It 
also helps to keep the stock tank open and 
the baby pigs and baby chicks warm in below 
zero weather. 

This same energy brings power to operate 
machinery, making our daily tasks lighter 
and more efficient. 

Today electricity works hand in hand with 
the farmer of Nebraska to help them be the 
most productive they have ever been. Elec- 
tricity, now available to every farm in the 
United States, performs hundreds of daily 
tasks once done manually. And electricity is 
not expensive. The electrical industrial de- 
velopments giving greater efficiency in gen- 
erating, transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity have made the cost of electriicty de- 
crease immensely. 

To the Future— 

Some day everything will be instamatic— 
tasks will be accomplished by simply the 
touch of a button. One example of this is 
remote control farming. 

In agriculture, electric soil conditioning, 
soll heating, and field lighting hold great po- 
tential for increasing the yield of crops to 
feed our world’s growing population. 

Electricity holds great promise in solving 
such problems as—converting salt water into 
fresh water, because scientists have already 
informed us that our fresh water supply can- 
not last forever. Electrically controlled high- 
ways will also help to control our ever-in- 
creasing number of automobiles, and fume- 
less automobiles, which will be replacing the 
old ones in the near future, will help to 
abolish our air pollution problem. 

Every day man is discovering new uses 
for electricity—such as climate control, new 
methods of food preparation and new forms 
of entertainment. 

In education and in every feid ... elec- 
tricity will provide or make possible far- 
reaching advances. Truly electriicty is 
progress. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL. ELECTRIFICATION 

IN My AREA 


(By Suzanne Reeker, Battie Creek High 
School; Sponsor: Elkhorn Rural Public 
Power District, Battle Creek, Nebr.) 

Rural Electrification began when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt signed a bill creating its or- 
ganization on May 11, 1935. Our Nebraska 
Senator, George W. Norris, was instrumental 
in introducing the R.E.A, bill into the Con- 
gress. He along with Representative Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, co-sponsored the Norris- 
Rayburn bill, that enabled Rural Electrifica- 
tion to receive the necessary money to begin 
this great endeavor. 

Little could anyone imagine what effect 
this would have on our rural residents, No 
one could ever In their fondest dreams, hopes, 
and prayers, have foreseen the many great 
advantages our farm families would enjoy 
as a result of this organization. 

Until the beginning of R.E.A., the farmers 
were living in the dark ages of kerosene 
lamps. All the menial tasks around the farm 
were done by hand. Those families who were 
lucky enough to have their own Delco power 
Plants were fortunate. Even then, the facili- 
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ties were very limited. Small watt bulbs 
provided inadequate lighting. Appliances 
were very few. Some families had radios, 
irons, and perhaps a washing machine, These 
people considered themselves very fortunate. 
The tiresome chore of daily running the light 
Plant, seemed little enough to do for these 
conveniences. 

Excitement ran high for those who were 
on the first sections of lines to be laid out 
and built. Those little stakes the surveyors 
set out, marked future pole settings. When 
at last the man came to dig the holes for the 
poles, that were laying in the ditches, every- 
one knew the long awaited project was pro- 
gressing. Poles were set and wires were 
strung. Then began the wait for energy to 
run through the lines. 

As my present home, the lines were en- 
ergized on June 3, 1940. What anticipation 
there must have been there. Farmers in 
the neighborhood could now enjoy adequate 
lights. Dreams of milking machines, motors 
for water systems, refrigeration units, and 
many more appliances could now be a reality. 

When the first lines were energized, the 
number of miles were one hundred sixteen. 
Consumers numbered only one hundred 
forty-eight. As the years went by, more and 
more miles were energized and consumers 
were added in great numbers. Today over 
nineteen hundred miles of power lines are 
in use by the Elkhorn Rural Public Power 
District. Consumers on these lines number 
over thirty-six hundred. 

The first consumers of electric power in 
our district used only about sixty KWH per 
farm. The average consumer usage now totals 
over nine hundred fifty per farm. Use of elec- 
tric appliances has grown until very few 
choring jobs around the farm are left that 
cannot be done directly or indirectly by 
electric power. 

Through the efforts of a great many men, 
through the course of the last twenty-seven 
years, has our Rural Electrification grown. 
Today all farm families who wish may en- 
joy the same blessings of modernization that 
our city neighbors have taken for granted 
for so many years. We certainly owe these 
hard working men a debt of gratitude, both 
in the fields of administration and mainten- 
in the fields of administration and mainte- 
nance, 


Maj. Gen. J. W. O’Neill Reassigned to 
New Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, among the recent military pro- 
motions announced by the President was 
that of U.S. Air Force Maj. Gen. John 
W. O'Neill, present commander of the 
L. G. Hanscom Field, in Bedford, Mass., 
to the rank of lieutenant general. Gen- 
eral O'Neill is slated to be transferred to 
the post of commander of a new missile 
and space unit in California. 

As commander at Bedford, General 
O'Neill has rendered outstanding service 
to the Air Force and has maintained ex- 
cellent relations with the surrounding 
communities. I include in the Recorp an 
article from the Bedford Minute-Man of 
May 25, 1967 outlining the general's ca- 


reer and accomplishments. 
Mas, Gren. J. W, O'NEILL REASSIGNED TO 
New Unir 
Reassignment of Maj. Gen. John W. 


O'Neill, commander of the Air Force Elec- 
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tronic Systems Division at Hanscom Field 
for the past three years, to a new missile 
and space unit on the West Coast was an- 
nounced last week. j 

The assignment was announced by Gen. 
James commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command, parent organiza- 
tion of both the Electronic Systems Division 
and the new missile/space unit. 

Nomination of General O'Neill for a third 
atar, promoting him to the rank of lieutenant 
general, was also announced. This nomina- 
tion is subject to confirmation by Congress. 

The new unit will combine at Los Angeles 
Air Force Station, Cal., element of the Bal- 
listic Systems Division and the Space Systems 
Division, These two Divisions are responsible 
for developing, testing and acquiring equip- 
ment for the nation’s military space efforts 
and the intercontinental ballistic missile 
program. 

General Ferguson stated that the combina- 
tion of the two Divisions is the result of an 
extensive study to determine the most effec- 
tive management posture for the Air Force's 
missile and space programs. 

General O'Neil was born in Brookline, 
Mass, He was graduated from Brookline 
High School in 1936 and from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1940, Upon graduation, he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
United States Army, and assigned to Fort 
Devens. Later, he was with the First In- 
fantry Division in Mass. and Fla. 

He earned his pilot’s wings in 1942, and 
served as a B-29 combat crew member and 
Squadron Commander in the South Pacific. 
Following World War II, he participated in 
the first peacetime A-bomb tests at Bikini as 
Air Operations Officer and pilot of the Com- 
mand Aircraft. 

He earned a Masters Degree at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1950-51 and later grad- 
uated from the Air War College. 

In the ensuing years, he has served in 
Washington, D.C., Penns., Fla., Ala., Europe 
and Cal, In Cal., he held key positions in the 
development of Air Force Ballistic Missiles. 
Before taking command of the Electronic 
Systems Division in July 1964, General O'Neill 
was assigned to the Office of the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Among his decorations are the Legion of 
Merit, the Distinguished Flying Cross, the 
Air Medal, the Air Force Commendation Med- 
al, the Army Commendation Medal, and the 
Distinguished Unit Badge. 

He is married to the former Dorothea M. 
Howley of Arlington, Mass. They have six 
children. 

Maj. Gen. John L. McCoy, Commander of 
the Ballistic Systems Division, will become 
deupty commander for missiles in the new 
unit, and will be stationed at Norton Alir 
Force Base, Cal. Maj. Gen, Paul T. Cooper, 
Space Systems Division commander, will be 
deputy commander for space at Los Angeles 
Alr Force Station. 

The new unit will be known as the Space 
and Missile Systems Organization and will 
formally begin operations July 1, 1967. 


Memorial Day 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, very 
properly our Nation’s press took notice 
of Memorial Day and in proper apprecia- 
tion of this historic holiday urged Ameri- 
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cans to soberly reflect on our Nation's 
heritage and its noble foundation. A very 
thoughtful Memorial Day commentary 
was carried by the Blue Island, Hl., Sun- 
Standard in its Thursday, May 25, issue, 
which preceded the holiday. I insert this 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 


MEMORIAL Day 1967 


Memorial day—May 30, 1967. Has there 
ever been a time when the need was more 
urgent to observe a holiday to honor service 
men who have died in battlefields defending 
the freedom of the United States then now? 

With peace marches, draft card burners, 
and desecration of the flag making daily 
headlines, has it ever been. more important 
that our servicemen be reassured of our 
loyaity to them. They must be told that the 
sacrifice they are making is not going un- 
heeded. How mixed up and confused we must 
appear to other nations! But we know that 
those who protest are few in numbers, and 
we must show the world that ours is indeed 
a united nation. Let us unite in our ob- 
servance of Memorial Day 1967. 

The ‘observance of Memorial Day began 
unofficially during the Civil war, when 
southern women placed flowers on the graves 
of fallen confederate and Union soldiers. In 
1868 General John A. Logan, Commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, called on 
its members to decorate the graves of Union 
soldiers on May 30. The practice was later 
extended to honor fallen servicemen of ali 
wars. In 1967 let's show the world that we are 
strong and display our patriotism in a man- 
ner which will shove those few non-con- 
formists into the shadows. 

What thoughts run through the minds of 
the parents, wives, families and sweethearts 
of those who have given the most vital thing 
they possess—their lives—when they witness 
or read about draft card burners and draft 
dodgers? Let them know that thelr loved one 
died with honor for a cause which is right 
and just—freedom. 


When the flag passes in parade, signify 
your respect by placing your hat or hand on 
your heart, Sing the Star Spangled Banner 
with pride and gusto, such as has never been 
heard before; let the heavens ring in this 
song of praise of our country. 

Don't waste your anger on those few non- 
conformists.who put on shows of defiance for 
the very principles upon which our country 
has been built, Pity those who would not 
serve in the defense of our country. Pity 
them, for they'll never know the pride of 
wearing the uniform of a mighty country 
willing to protect other friendly nations 
who are fighting communism. Pity them be- 
cause their parents and teachers fell short 
in their duties and haven’t delivered the 
message in the history of our country. They 
take our freedom for granted—they’ll never 
know the determination our forefathers had 
when they crossed a mighty ocean to settle 


and tame this wiiderness, then just a few 


scattered colonies, They'll never know what it 
is to unite, as these first settlers did, to build 
a nation. In their ignorance, these misfits 
would attempt to tear down the very form 
of government upon which the country was 
built, rather than conform to the laws which 
are based on the premise.of majority rule. 

Pity those who would desecrate Old Glory! 
Those who have not known a heart bursting 
with pride at the sight of the red, white and 
blue; the banner of hope and freedom for 
generations of Americans. Our flag, the sym- 
bol of a country that has grown from a 
struggling group of thirteen colonies to a 
united nations of 50 sovereign states. 

Yes, pity these misdirected young men and 
women, feel shame for them, but don't vent 
your anger on them for as long as men love 
liberty more than life itself, and the prin- 
ciples of truth, justice and charity for all 
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remain rooted in human hearts, the United 
States of America will endure. 

Memorial Day—May 30, 1967. Bow your 
head and thank God that those not willing 
to defend our nation are few. Bend your 
knees and ask God's blessing on those on 
the battlefield of Vietnam that they might 
have the strength to serve well, and have 
the knowledge that we are supporting them 
wholeheartedly, bursting with pride in the 
knowledge that ours is a country in which 
the majority of the young men are brave 
enough to defend its freedom with their very 
lives, if necessary. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
easy to overlook success stories in Gov- 
ernment, and articles critical of public 
works projects always seem to get the 
headlines while the positive side of the 
news gets less attention. 

An exception to this general rule is 
a fine article which appeared on May 31, 
1967, in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, re- 
porting on the 150-year success story of 
the Erie Canal. 

The success of this early inland water- 
way is part of the heroic history of our 
country, and the canal's important role 
in the development of the Nation is 
undisputed. 

Once derided as Clinton's Ditch,” the 
Erie Canal helped build a great State 
and a great Nation. 

The Plain Dealer article follows: 
From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
May 31, 1967] 

ERIE CANAL MADE New YORK THE EMPIRE 

WASHINGTON. —One-hundred and fifty 
years ago the first earth was turned for 
“Clinton's Ditch,” the great canal that trans- 
formed New York into the Empire State. 

Just before dawn on July 4, 1817, notables 
paraded throughout the haze to a site near 
the wilderness village of Rome. As the sun 
rose, cannons boomed. Onlookers cheered. A 
canal official made a noble speech, and a 
judge thrust a spade into the soll to start the 
controversial Erie Canal. 

The crowd started digging, too, the Utica 
Gazette reported, in a "demonstration of joy, 
of which all partook on that interesting oc- 
casion.” 

“By this great highway,“ said the canal 
commissioner, “unborn millions will easily 
transport their surplus productions to the 
shores of the Atlantic, procure their sup- 
plies, and hold a useful and profitable inter- 
course with all the maritime nations of the 
earth.” 

Dissenters weren't convinced. They said 
there wasn't a chance in the world that a 
canal 363 miles long could be gouged through 
roadiess wilderness and solid-rock barriers 
between Albany and Buffalo. 

But New York Governor De Witt Clinton, 
his supporters, and certain editors had done 
a masterful job of molding opinion. The pub- 
lic wanted the Erie Canal. Said a state sena- 
tor: “Our tables groaned with the petitions 
of the people.” 

It was significant, however, that construc- 
tion began near Rome in the center of the 
state. Digging promised to be easiest there; 
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Progress initially would be swift. And, as the 
local people said, work could proceed “both 
Ways at once.” 

Digging Clinton's Ditch created a lusty 
chapter in Empire State lore. Fights among 
workers, especially the high-spirited Irish 
immigrants fresh from pest bogs, were 
heroic. Legend says the quickest way to start 
a row in a lockside tavern was to mention 
eee disrespect any of the counties of Ire- 
and. 

No previous public works projects in the 
United States could compare with that of 
hacking a corridor from the Hudson River to 
Lake Erie, then a ditch 40 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep in the middle of it. Eighty- 
ae locks and 18 adqueducts had to be 

uilt. 

Young America had no master engineers 
or bulldozers. The contractors, mostly local 
farmers, invented tools and techniques, 

When the 87-million canal was opened 
along its entire length on October 25, 1825, 
New Yorkers could truly boast that they'd 
“built the longest canal, in the least time, 
With the least experience, for the least 
Money, to the greatest public benefit." 

The Erie Canal was a fabulous success. A 
chain of cities sprouted on the towpath. 
Travel time was reduced from weeks to days; 
freight costs dropped from $100 to 86 per 
ton, Golden harvests flowed eastward; pack- 
ets carried tens of thousands of settlers to 
the west. 

On its 150th Birthday, the old Erie is 
still going strong; it has been widened, im- 
Proved, and in some places relocated over 
the years. Great barges on the Erie and other 
Units of the modern State Barge Canal Sys- 
tem still push about 3,800,000 tons of cargo 
each year. 


Sea Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the Ninth 
District of Texas, which I represent, en- 
COmpasses several great ports. Many 
Million gallons of oil and petroleum 
Products are exported each year through 
these ports. For this reason we are 
acutely aware of the possibility of a 
Situation occurring on our own coasts 
Such as was caused by the tragic acci- 
dent involying the merchant ship Torrey 
Canyon, 

That accident which despoiled the 

ches along England's Cornish coast 
by inundating them with ofl had dram- 
atized a serious pollution problem. But 
it is a problem which President Johnson 

wasted little time in directing gov- 
ernmental effort toward finding a solu- 
tion. Last week he announced that Sec- 
retary of Transportation Alan Boyd and 
Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall 
Would conduct a special study for this 
very purpose, 

For years we have had our best brains 
Studying ways and means of reducing 
Pollution of the air. Thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent researching the 

t ways of cleaning up our rivers and 

s. Now we are presented with a 
new dilemma—pollution at sea. This 
Problem has existed for some time, but 

took the Torrey Canyon to focus na- 
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tional and international attention on the 
dangers inherent in pollutant spillages 
at sea. 

The President, deeply concerned over 
this problem, directed Secretaries Boyd 
and Udall to make their recommenda- 
tions to him within 90 days. 

The President has asked them to look 
for a method of transporting large quan- 
tities of ofl securely; to find a way of 
containing vast oil spillages if such an 
accident should occur again; to develop 
legislative proposals to enable Federal 
agencies to take immediate action in the 
event of an accident; and to suggest reg- 
ulations to minimize spillage from pipe- 
lines, offshore towers and other appur- 
tenances as the result of earthquake 
damage, hurricanes, tidal waves and 
other natural causes. 

Secretaries Boyd and Udall do not 
have an easy task. Investigations to date 
have provided no explanation of the 
Torrey Canyon's grounding on a well- 
marked reef. None of the experts who 
tried everything in the book to contain 
the oil and keep it from destroying Brit- 
ain's beaches were at all successful. Over 
40,000 tons of oil coated the sea for thou- 
sands of miles causing untold damage to 
bird and marine life, before the vast pool 
was finally destroyed. 

International maritime officials have 
called for strict regulations to govern 
ocean ship movement through well-de- 
fined, specified seaplanes in order to re- 
strict the possibility of a recurrent dis- 
aster. 

However, as it is not humanly possi- 
ble to absolutely prevent the future oc- 
currence of oil spillages, we need to find 
immediate methods of containing and 
destroying oilslicks before they reach 
disastrous proportions. 

I am confident that these men, with 
the assistance and expertise of their re- 
spective Departments, will be able to 
solve these knotty problems. I look for- 
ward to their recommendations. 


Lt. John Bunce McHale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Lt. John 
Bunce McHale, a young Marine pilot 
from the Inwood section of Manhattan, 
died in October of 1965 while serving his 
country in Vietnam. Lieutenant McHale 
was returning from a bombing mission 
near Da Nang when his aircraft was shot 
down. 

On Memorial Day of this year a small 
park near his home was dedicated to 
Lieutenant McHale's memory. This is a 
fitting tribute to his bravery which will 
serve to remind the citizens of Inwood of 
the valor and dedication of the young 
men who are called upon to serve their 
country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin McHale, his 
parents, and Mrs. Patricia McHale, his 
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widow, may well be proud of his record, 
and the fact that his memory will be per- 
petuated through the park which will . 
bring pleasure into the lives of both young 
and old. 

I include the article from the Times of 
May 31, which describes the ceremony 
dedicating the park to Lt. John B. Mc- 


[From the New York Times, May 31, 1967] 


Four HUNDRED JOIN FaMiry To Honor Pitor 
KILLED IN VIETNAM 

John Bunce McHale was a tall, brown- 
haired boy who lived in the Inwood section 
of upper Manhattan. He was born there, at- 
tended school there, and married a girl from 
the neighborhood six weeks before he left for 
Vietnam. 

Four months later, on Oct, 26, 1965, as he 
was returning from a bombing mission near 
Da Nang, his Phantom jet was shot down. 
Lieutenant McHale was 22 years old. He was 
one of the youngest pilots killed In the Viet- 
nam war. 

Yesterday, as some of his former neighbors 
leaned out over window boxes in tall brick 
apartment houses to watch, and others 
stopped their holiday strolls, a small park 
was dedicated to Marine First Lieut. John B. 
McHale on the sun-washed corner of Arden 
Street and Sherman Avenue. 

Some of the 400 Inwood residents at the 
ceremony were there because they had known 
him. Some came to give speeches. Others 
were simply curious. 

PRAYERS AND SPEECHES 


The ceremony began at noon. There were 
prayers, and speeches by Assemblyman John 
J. Walsh and City Councilman David B. 
Friedland, 

“As we dedicate this park, which to his 
memory becomes hallowed ground, we re- 
dedicate ourselyes to the principle that the 
freedom we enjoy here may some day pre- 
vail throughout the world,” Mr. Friedland 
sald. 

Mrs. Martin McHale, Lieutenant McHale's 
mother, and Mrs. John B. McHale, his 23- 
year-old widow, put a huge wreath of car- 
nations, gladioli and irises above the simple 
bronze plaque that was placed in the park 
in the Heutenant’s memory. His mother 
2 8 his gold wings on the lapel of her black 
suit. 

Mr. McHale, who is a carpenter for Macy’s, 
stood with his three other children and 
watched the wreath placed. Lieutenant 
McHale was his oldest child. The others are: 
Denise, 17; Gerald, 15, and Martina, 10. 

Lieutenant McHale's widow, the former 
Patricia Eichele, is a slender, brown-haired 
girl who wore a navy-blue coat, She is a 
registered nurse and lives in Neptune, N.J., 
with her family. 

Mrs. McHale said that after their marriage 
she and Lieutenant McHale had a week's 
honeymoon in the Pocono Mountains and 
mrn drove to California where she last saw 

im, ; 

“But he called me from Japan before going 
to Vietnam,” she said. “That was the last 
time I spoke to him.” 

Her husband Intended to become a career 
pilot in the Marine Corps, Mrs, McHale said, 
adding, “He loved it.“ 

Maj. Vincent Whelan, resplendent in 
Marine dress uniform came up to Lieutenant 
McHale’s mother after the ceremony. 

“I appreciate your coming,” she said. “I 
feel better that the Marines are represented.” 

Major Whelan, who is with the Sixth Com- 
munications Battalion in the Bronx,, ex- 
plained, “I'm here as a friend of the McHale 
family and then as a representative of the 
Marine Corps.“ 

He had met the family when he brought 
them the news that their son had been 
Killed, 
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The 3,400-square foot grassy park has 
orange scattered about it, It belongs 
to the New York Telephone Company, which 

property at 


public last September. 
The ceremony was soon over, and the crowd 
quietly. Members of the American 
Legion, the Catholic War Veterans, the Jewish 
War Veterans and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, furled their flags and disappeared into 
the holiday crowds. Far off, hardly distin- 
guishable from the hum of the traffic, could 
be heard the beat of drums from a parade. 


Tribute to the Late Honorable Walter M. 
“Pete” Haynes of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of Tennessee and its people 
are mourning the passing of a great 
legislative leader, the Honorable Walter 
M. “Pete” Haynes of Decherd and Win- 
chester in Franklin County, Tenn., whose 
fine abilities and talents of leadership 
were dedicated to the people of Tennes- 
see in the general assembly of my. State 
for many years. 

Senator Haynes served three terms as 
speaker of the Tennessee House and 
two terms as Lieutenant Governor and 
speaker of the senate. He was able, 
talented, and dedicated to his beloved 
State. He was a great and accomplished 
parliamentarian, a genial friend, a man 
whose death leaves his multitude of 
friends with a feeling of being dimin- 
ished by his departure. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family in their loss and bereavement, and 
in this connection, in view of the interest 
of my colleagues and the Nation in legis- 
lative affairs, I ask unanimous consent 
that a recent editorial and news article 
on Speaker Haynes be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The articles from the Nashville Ten- 
nessean follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, May 30, 
1967] 

` Mr. W. M. (Pere) HAYNES 

Mr. Walter M. (Pete) Haynes, a former 
lieutenant governor, a long-time Tennessee 
legislator and a widely known Winchester 
attorney, is dead at the age of 69. 

Mr. Haynes had been a member of most 
sessions of the General Assembly from 1923 
until 1962, As a speaker of the Senate, he was 
lleutenant governor of the state in 1949 and 
1951. He was speaker of the House in 1931, 
1935, and 1937. 

Mr. Haynes was one of a trio of legislators 
who through the years acquired a sort of 
joint reputation for keen ability, good 
humor, legislative skill, and .frolicsome 
nature. 

One of the three, Mr. I D. Beasley of 
Carthage, is dead. The third, Mr. James 
Cummings of Woodbury, was the speaker of 
the House in the legislature Just adjourned. 
Their pictures hang in Committee Room 1 at 
the state Capitol, where the trio was paid 
tribute by the State Legislative Council in 
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1965 as representing “the finest tradition of 
Tennessee government.” 

Mr. Haynes was chosen the most out- 
standing member of the legislature in 1949, 
but the extent of his service to the state 
cannot be measured by his performance in a 
single year—but in a career of public service. 

The Franklin County attorney was also 
noted as an able, dedicated trial lawyer. He 
opened his law office in Winchester in 1919 
and—with the exception of one-year inter- 
vals as referee in bankruptcy and an assist- 
ant state attorney gene t the rest of 
his life practicing in his native county. 

Mr. Haynes was widely known in Tennes- 
see and elsewhere in the nation. His circle of 
friends ranged from great national leaders to 
regular courtyard whittlers. He will be 
greatly missed. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, May 30, 
1967] 
LEADING TENNESSEANS MOURN PASSING OF 
WALTER M. HAYNES 

WINCHESTER —Prominent Tennessee po- 
litical figures eulogized veteran legislator 
Walter M. (Pete) Haynes yesterday as a 
“great stateman“ who left an “indelible im- 
print" on Tennessee. 

Haynes, the country lawyer who had one 
of the most successful and colorful careers in 
Tennessee political history, died yesterday at 
his home. 

“He was one of the most capable men I 

was ever associated with,” said former Gov. 
Gordon Browning. “I never had a more loyal 
associate or lieutenant governor than he 
was.” 
“Pete Haynes was a man of charming per- 
sonality who won friends and never lost 
them,” said another former governor, Jim 
Nance McCord. “People will remember for 
some time the contributions of Pete Haynes 
to the state he loved so well.” 

Haynes“ lifelong friend Nashville attorney, 
John J. Hooker Sr., called him “one of the 
greatest trial lawyers who ever lived in this 
state.” 

The 69-year-old Haynes, a former lleuten- 
ant governor and veteran of nearly 40 years 
in the General Assembly, was found dead 
about 9:30 a.m. yesterday by an employee 
who had gone to the home to drive Haynes 
to his law office. 

An examining physician said Haynes ap- 
parently had died in his sleep about six 
hours earlier, 

Joe R. Hickerson, an associate in Haynes’ 
law firm, said the cause of death had not 
been determined and that no autopsy would 
be performed. 

Haynes suffered heart attack about 20 
years ago and a light stroke in the early 
1960s. However, Hickerson said, Haynes had 
appeared in good health recently and had 
not complained of any illness. He worked his 
usual day at the law office Friday. 

Services will be at 3 p.m. tomorrow at 
Moore-Cornner Funeral Home. 

Haynes’ contributions to Tennessee were 
evidenced by the stature of those who 
mourned his death. 

Sen. Albert Gore said: 

“Mr, Haynes mastered the art of practical 
politics. His ability to put together the pos- 
sible made him one of the effective Tennes- 
see political leaders of our time. His passing 
is a great loss to the state.” 

Gov. Buford Ellington called Haynes a 
“man of great ability” and said: 

“He was a veteran of many legislative 
battles and a man loved and respected by 
all who knew and worked with him. His 
many actions and achievements speak for 
him and have left an indelible imprint upon 
his state and community.” 

Two other former governors issued state- 
ments paying tribute to Haynes. 

“Pete Haynes was a life-long dear friend,” 
said Prentice Cooper, who went Into the leg- 
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islature with Haynes in 1923. “The state has 
lost an Outstanding and distinguished law- 
maker and member of the bar.” 

Former Gov. Frank Clement called Haynes 
“one of the outstanding public figures in 
Tennessee, a hard fighter, an able lawyer and 
dedicated servant to the people of Tennes- 
see.” 

Nashville Atty. John J. Hooker Jr. said 
Haynes was “a great personality who brought 
good humor and joy to every meeting. He 
was kind, highly intelligent and an unfall- 
ingly marvelous human being. I am deeply 
saddened not to be in his company again 
and there are many others who will sadly 
miss him.” 

A practicing attorney here since 1919, 
Haynes left his mark on Tennessee in the 
laws he helped push through the legislature 
and the hundreds of people he served as 
a defense attorney. 

Born in Decherd, Tenn. Oct. 2, 1897, 
Haynes attended Franklin County public 
schools and received his law degree from 
Cumberland University at Lebanon in 1918. 

His entire legal career was spent in Win- 
chester except for one-year assignments as 
a federal bankruptcy referee in 1925 and 
assistant state attorney general in 1930. 

He began his legislative career in 1923 and 
went on to serve nine terms in the House 
and three in the Senate—representing Frank- 
lin, Grundy, Marion and Warren counties. 

Five of those terms were spent as speaker 
of one of the two chambers. He was speaker of 
the House in 1931, 1935 and 1937, and Speaker 
of the Senate in 1949 and 19651. 

Haynes was designated Tennessee's first 
lieutenant governor by an act of the 1951 
legislature. 

During his tenure as an assemblyman, 
Haynes teamed with Rep. Jim Cummings of 
Woodbury, present House speaker, and the 
late I. D. Beasley of Carthage, to form what 
became affectionately known as the “unholy 
trinity.” 

Together, the colorful trio became a domi- 
nant force representing the rural viowpoint 
in the legislature for more than 30 years. 

With Haynes serving as the parliamen- 
tarian and Cummings and Beasley fighting 
the batties on the floor, the three probably 
controlied more legislation than any other 
three men in Tennessee history. 

A picture of Beasley and 
Haynes hangs in Committee Room 1 at the 
Capitol as a tribute for their representation 
of “the finest tradition of Tennessee govern- 
ment.“ It was placed there in 1905 by the 
State Legislative Council. 

Cummings, who did not win a speakership 
until the 1967 session, yesterday termed 
Haynes one of the all-time great speakers. 
In my opinion, he quickly developed great 
legislative strength with a sharp understand- 
ing of the process of government. In my judg- 
ment, he was one of the better parliamen- 
tarians—one of the all-time great speakers.” 

In addition to his prowess as a legislator, 
Haynes also gained wide recognition as a 
courtroom attorney. 

John J. Hooker Sr. once described him as 
having a “way with a jury you don't see very 
often.” 

Upon learning of his death yesterday, 
Hooker said: 

“Pete was one of the Closest friends I ever 
bad. Because of his political prominence, 
people were inclined to lose sight of his great 
ability as a lawyer. I regarded him as one 
of the greatest trial lawyers that ever lived 
in this state.” 

Haynes, who defended more that 400 per- 
sons charged with crimes that call for the 
death penaity, rejected many offers to join 
big law firms in larger cities, 

“I like it where I am,” he said. 

Besides his experiences of the legislature 
and the courtroom, Haynes’ fondest memo- 
ries were of participating in the state con- 
stitutional convention of 1953 and of being 
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a delegate in the Democratic presidential 
conventions of 1928, 1952, 1956, and 1960. 

Haynes suffered one of his few political de- 
feats, in his last Senate race, to Ernest 
Crouch of McMinnville in 1962. 

Following the balloting, Haynes said he was 
“relieved” to lose the race and wouid try to 
get “depoliticket." 

“Now I can practice law with a clear mind,” 
he said. 

Since that time Haynes had been asso- 
ciated. in law practice with Hickerson, 
Charles S. Ramsey Jr, Thomas M. Hull and 
State Rep. Thomas Wiseman of Tullahoma. 

Crouch yesterday termed the veteran 
Democrat a great statesman. 

“Pete Haynes was a man of vision and 
courage,” Crouch said. “He contributed much 
to the welfare of his state and community. 
He provided leadership when leadership was 
needed—serving with distinction in both 
houses.” 

In 1929, Haynes married the former Vir- 
ginia Wilson of Tulsa, Okla. She died in 1964. 

Haynes was a Mason and a Shriner and a 
member of the Trinity Episcopal Church. 

‘The Rev. Walter Norcross, pastor of Trinity 
will officiate at tomorrow's services, Burial 
will be in Memorial Gardens at Winchester. 

Survivors include a sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Haynes, and a brother, J. L. (Buck) Haynes, 
both of Dechard. 

Members of the Franklin and Coffee 
County bar associations will serve as honor- 
ary pallbearers. 

Active pallbearers include John J. Hooker 
Sr,, Jim Cummings, Ernest Martin, Thomas 
A. Wiseman Jr., Thomas M. Hull, Charles S. 
Ramsey Jr., Charles Stubblefield and Joe R. 
Hickerson. 


SBA Loan and Advice Help Salem, Oreg., 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of the Small Business Administration in 
assisting the growth of our free enter- 
Prise economy is well known to many of 
the Members of this House. 

+ The program of Administrator Ber- 

Nard L. Boutin to achieve greater use 
of SBA guarantees by banks and greater 
bank participation in small business 
loans is showing results throughout our 
county. For instance, in January, 72 per- 
cent of the business loans approved by 
the SBA were either guaranteed loans or 
loans made with bank participation. To 
appreciate the magnitude of their as- 
sistance to our economy, during the first 
7 months of this fiscal year SBA ap- 
Proved nearly 4,000 loans to small firms 
totaling $175 million. 

Mr. William T. J. Foster of Salem, 
Oreg., is a successful businessman in 
My congressional district, who has prof- 
ited from SBA financial and professional 
assistance. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
bring Mr. Foster's experience to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

For several year, Mr. Foster was a suc- 
cessful homebuilder. As a sideline he be- 
fan building furniture, TV tables, and 
bookshelves in a a small shop behind his 
home. Later he invested his savings in a 
small factory building and began to pro- 
duce furniture on a larger scale. 
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Finally, he branched out into what was 
to be his specialty, the manufacture of 
wrought-iron lawn furniture and orna- 
ments. He called his shop the Little Iron 
Works. 

Like many small businessmen, Mr. 
Foster had a solid technical foundation. 
He had no difficulty in designing and 
manufacturing quality products that 
were in demand, 

In 1962, Mr. Foster visited SBA's of- 
fice in Portland. Despite his diligent 
work, his business was showing little 
profit. To the SBA financial specialist 
who consulted with him the trouble was 
readily apparent. He needed to install 
a cost accounting system in order to 
lower costs and increase sales. 

SBA took positive steps to give him 
the assistance he needed. An SBA loan 
for $25,000 was approved so he could 
purchase machinery and equipment, 
build up his inventory of raw materials, 
and have adequate working capital. 

SBA specialists in management out- 
lined for Mr. Foster an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign and showed him how 
to establish a market for the new prod- 
ucts he was offering. 

With SBA’s help, Mr. Foster installed 
an effective accounting system. Foster 
visited other wrought iron factories 
around the country to learn how they 
operated. This convinced him that he 
needed a retail outlet in a large city. 
Accordingly, he opened a retail store in 
Portland which his wife helps him 
operate. 

In less than 2 years, this small firm's 
sales doubled - and they are still increas- 
ing at a healthy rate. The firm’s assets 
have tripled since SBA’s assistance. 

Today Mr. Foster has 11 persons on his 
payroll in addition to his wife and him- 
self. In 1962 he had only two employees. 

This is the kind of help SBA gives to 
enterprising small businessmen. It 
backed this small businessman's venture 
with a $25,000 loan and followed up with 
practical, effective management guid- 
ance. This SBA loan is being repaid with 
interest, and this business is definitely 
an asset to the communities in which he 
operates. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Foster 
for his foresight and industry and the 
Small Business Administration for their 
managerial and financial assistance in 
developing the Little Iron Works of 
Salem, Oreg. 


The Fine Work of the Chatsworth, Calif., 
Business & Professional Women’s Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the generous and patriotic 
efforts of the Business & Professional 
Women's Club of Chatsworth, Calif., in 
behalf of our servicemen overseas. 

Every month these ladies have sent 
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gift boxes to Chatsworth servicemen on 
tours of duty outside the United States. 
Approximately 60 of the 76 Chatsworth 
boys are now stationed in South Viet- 
nam—and they are all, wherever they 
are, grateful to be remembered by their 
home community. I would like to quote 
a letter of May 13, from one serviceman: 

Dear Lapes: It is 7 am. and I just got off 
a 12 hour shift at the hangar. We're work- 
ing 12 hours on—12 hours off now. 

I received your latest package and once 
again I think you, The thoughtfulness of 
your organization surpasses that of any 
other that I have heard of. The foot powder 
that is in this box is very welcome. It's hard 
to keep things dry in this climate. There is 
a lot of mildew and everything rots or rusts 
if not constantly taken care of. 

I'll have to make it a point to visit and 
thank you in person when I return home. 
I'll write more later. I'm dead beat right 
now. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 


I am told by the past president of the 
organization that—and I quote from a 
recent letter: 

Next weekend (May 27), we shall be pack- 
ing boxes for our boys overseas . . and 
thanks t the Chatsworth American Legion, 
we do not have to worry about the postage 
this month, for they are sending us a $25 
check. In April, we mailed 45 boxes to our 
servicemen ... the most we have ever sent 
in one month ...and we hope to be able 
to top that amount this month, 

We have begun a new type of service to 
our servicemen .. keeping them posted on 
other Chatsworth boys stationed In or around 
their camp. We have personally written nine 
of our boys stationed in various small towns 
in Germany: notifying them of the other 
eight boys who are there also . and now 
comes the waiting time to find out if they 
were able to get together for a weekend 
reunion. This new service will perhaps in 
some small way help them to realize their 
community does care about them all year 
long. y 

I extend to the officers and members of 
the Chatsworth Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club my best wishes for 
its continued success. Its efforts in the 
community have always been notable 
and worthwhile. It is now graced with 
the knowledge that by this added serv- 
ice to the boys overseas, it is serving its 
community and its Nation extraordinar- 


‘ily well. 


Public Support for War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent Louis Harris survey has determined 
that six out of 10 Americans want the 
war on poverty expanded or at least con- 
tinued at its present level. Since the pur- 
pose of the overall strategy of the war 
on poverty is—program by program— 
to move people from welfare to tax-pro- 
ducing employment, one can only con- 
clude, despite the heavy criticism, that 
the program has brought returns on the 
investment. 
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Sargent Shriver has said that the real 
problems are not inherent in the war, 
but in poverty itself. To those who ques- 
tion not the value of the programs, but 
their operations, he has wondered why 
they have not made their voices heard 
earlier, 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
an excellent article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond of the Washington Post in this 
connection, and urge support for retain- 
ing OEO as the central administration 
and coordination agency, with continued 
funding at the optimum level possible. 

The article follows: 


THE War on SHRIVER—PUBLIC Backs Ficut 
on Poverty 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The American people are making no mis- 
take in giving their strong support to the 
war on poverty. 

Voters are 60 per cent behind the war on 
poverty and want it continued or expanded, 
the Harris Survey shows, Public support has 
been growing steadily for the last seven 
months. 

The Nation as a whole has come to accept 
the war on poverty as one of the most com- 
passionate, humane, and intelligent pro- 
grams of the Johnson Administration. 

And the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress, launching ite own “opportunity cru- 
sade,” avows that it favors all of the anti- 
poverty programs and backs all of the anti- 
poverty goals—but would do the whole thing 
differently. 

Surely all this should be sweet music to 
the White House and the Office of Economic 


ty. 

Why, then, as he goes to Congress soon to 
defend his proposed budget, should Sargent 
Shriver, the coordintion-in-chief of the war 
on poverty, be the target of so much critic- 
ism for his administration of the program? 
Has he been a flop? Hus he been incom- 
petent? Has he been a dull-minded and rou- 
tine administrator? 

No one will argue, certainly not Shriver, 
that everything has come up roses in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. But the 
volume and sharpness of the Republican at- 
tacks on the OEO, to the point that it ought 
to be closed out and the programs sprinkled 
around the already overburdened Washing- 
ton bureaucracy, are excessive and Hi- 
considered, 

These facts ought to be borne in mind: 

1. Much of the criticism comes from the 
extremists who pretty much cancel each 
other out—those who attack Shriver because 
they don’t want the war on poverty to be 
doing anything and those who want Shriver 
to be asking for ten times as much as he 18 
now doing. 

2. The OEO has made mistakes. They 
should be recognized and corrected. The new 
antipoverty bill now before Congress greatly 
tightens the program. But the OEO. had to 
do things quickly in its early period and 
obviously it has not done them well. But 
let's not forget that if there were no OEO 
there would be no war on poverty. There 
would be no Headstart. There would be no 
Job Corps, There would be no Community 
Action and, above all, there would be little 
recognition on the part of middle-class Amer- 
ican that poverty in the United States 
acutely exists—32 million men, women, and 
children beneath the poverty line who must 
be relieved. 

There la no doubt in my mind that the 
War on poverty continues to need innovative, 
pioneering, open-minded, let's-try leadership. 
It would be very unwise to bury these new 
and experimental programs in existing de- 
partments which have more than can 
do already and too many officials wedded to 
old programs, 
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The Attorney General Sets 
the Record Straight ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in a Washington newspaper May 22 left 
the false impression that Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark does not recognize 
crime as a major challenge in America, 

Members of the Congress, the press, 
and the public who have even superfi- 
cially followed the public statements of 
the Attorney General know of his recog- 
nition of, and deep concern about the 
rising crime rate. 

For example, I note that he discussed 
crime in two Law Day, 1967, appear- 
ances. 

In a television interview on April 30 
he said: 

We have to be very much concerned about 
the rise of crime In the United States I 
think we know now, that there is an increase 
that exceeds the population growth rate 
several fold,. at least, and that we are com- 
pelled to take strong action to arrest and 
reverse the trend toward lawlessness that we 
see among us. 


The following day he stated in a speech 
at Los Angeles that: 

We cannot define with precision the extent 
of crime’s increase. We can only be sure that 
crime is increasing . . the rate of increase 
is a cause for real concern. f 


Since the editorial contradicted the 
views often expressed by the Attorney 
General, I inquired of him and today re- 
ceived the following reply: 
May 31, 1967. 
Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Knowing of 
your commitment to explore every possible 
avenue to deal with the increase in crime 
throughout our Nation, I was astonished to 
note the editorial in the May 22 edition of 
the Evening Star indicating you are of the 
view that crime is not a major problem in 
this country. 

Having spent hours with you before our 
Subcommittee urging enactment of the leg- 
islation submitted by the President to deal 
with the crime problem, I cannot believe the 
editorial correctly reflects your views. 

For this reason, I would appreciate having 
the gist of your remarks in the interview 
to which the editorial referred. 

Sincerely, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., June 1,1967. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Concressman: You have asked for 
my comments on an editorial entitled 
“Crime—What's That“ which quotes me as 
saying there is no crime wave. The editorial 
apparently was based on a single news story 
appearing in one New York newspaper which 
resulted from a conversation with a reporter 
while en route to La Guardia Alrport in a 
taxi. 
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During that conversation, I was asked 
whether I thought we are experiencing & 
crime wave. I said I wish it were a crime 
wave because waves rise and fall, but un- 
fortunately crime has increased steadily over 
the years without any signs of a recession. 

Why the editorial writer chose to assume 
from this one news story that I do not believe 
crime to be a serious problem, I cannot say. 

Considerably more than half my time, in- 
deed more than half the resources of this 
entire Department are devoted to crime re- 
duction. 

In the less than three months since I 
became Attorney General, I have made 
speeches from coast to coast urging greater 
effort in the war on crime. In numerous 
press conferences I have consistently urged 
action to reduce crime. I have testified more 
than 20 hours before committees of the 
House and Senate seeking legislation to vast- 
ly increase the crime fighting resources of 
the nation. I have convened two conferences 
of national leaders in law and law enforce- 
ment to consider implementation of a na- 
tional strategy against crime. 

I am, as you know, personally deeply con- 
cerned about the incidence of crime in 
America and committed to do everything 
within my power to arrest and then reverse 
the trend toward lawlessness which pre- 
vails. 


For these reasons I deeply regret that the 
public might be led to believe that I do not 
think crime is a problem. It is a grave na- 
tional problem. 

Sincerely, 
RAMSEY CLARE, 
Attorney General, 


A Salute to Mae Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, an old friend 
of mine, Mary C. Morgan, of Randolph, 
Mass., who is a constituent of my col- 
league, Congressman JAMES BURKE, has 
recently retired after 27 years of loyal 
service to the U.S. Army and the Boston 
Army Base. During the trying years of 
World War Il, Mae Morgan was a loyal 
and devoted secretary in the office of the 
Army base’s commanding general. From 
1947 until 1954 she was personal secre- 
tary to the commanding generals of that 
base. In 1954 the Army decided that Bos- 
ton no longer needed a commanding gen- 
eral, and Mae Morgan moved to the pub- 
lic information office. 

The public relations work she did there 
was a labor of love, Mecting the public, 
dealing with the press, and keeping the 
Army’s best foot forward were both chal- 
lenging and satisfying. In August 1964, 
when the Boston Army Base's com- 
mander, Col. Philip B. Melody, was re- 
tiring, he presented Miss Morgan with 
an “outstanding sustained superior per- 
formance award.” 

The Defense Department is now hiring 
thousands of civilians to free military 
men for military tasks. If these employ- 
ees match Mae’s record of loyal and de- 
voted service, they shall have served their 
country well. 
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Johnson Picks Covey Oliver for Top Latin 
Policy Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last week President Johnson 
announced his intention to nominate 
Covey T. Oliver as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs to suc- 
ceed Lincoln Gordon who will assume 
the presidency of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity after a distinguished career as an 
Ambassador to Brazil and as Assistant 
Secretary. 

In my judgment, the President has 
made an outstanding choice. A distin- 
guished international legal scholar, pro- 
ficient in the two principal languages of 
Latin America, and a highly successful 
Ambassador to Colombia, Professor 
Oliver can be expected to bring his in- 
tellectual and humane qualities to bear 
on our problems in the hemisphere in 
an effective manner. 

I include in the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Star of May 25 
ee on Professor Oliver's selec- 

ion: 
JOHNSON PICKS Covey OLIVER FOR Top LATIN 
Poricy Post 

President Johnson has selected a fellow 
Texan, former Ambassador to Colombia 
Covey T. Oliver, to succeed Lincoln Gordon 
as assistant secretary of state for inter- 
American affairs. 

The President's decision to nominate the 
54-year-old Oliver to the top policymaking 
Post at the State Department for Latin Amer- 
ica was disclosed late yesterday by White 
House Press Secretary George Christian. 
Oliver’s name was never mentioned even in 
the highest administration circles in pre- 
Vious speculation. 

Oliver, a native of Laredo, Tex., is a life- 
long Democrat and is accomplished in both 
law and economics. He speaks both Spanish 
and Portuguese fluently. 

The nominee has been a professor of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania since he 
left the ambassadorship in Colombia last fall 
After two years of service in Bogota. He and 
his wife have five children and currently live 
in Lansdowne, Pa. 

TO START IN JUNE 

In a telephone interview, Oliver said he 
first learned of Johnson's intention to nomi- 
nate him just 24 hours before the White 
House announcement was made. He said he 
will take over the job upon confirmation by 
the Senate—at the end of June. 

The nominee refused to categorize himself 
in terms of Liberul or conservative in rela- 
tion to the approach he will take to the job 
of steering US. policy on Latin America. 
“This Is the tyranny of words.“ he said. “I 
like to think of myself as a rationalist who 
fecls he has a balance between the intuitive 
knowledge of the needs of Latin America in 
relation to the policies and needs of the 
United States.” 

Some officials who know Oliver well con- 
sider him a warm, gregarious humanist, 
Whose character is deeply rooted in his long 
experience as a professor of law at his own 
University of Texas, at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley and at Penn. 

One official described Oliver as a man with 
“no cant” about him, and predicted he would 
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approach the job as an Interested and knowl- 
edgeable man rather than in the mold of a 
tired, career diplomat. 

Oliver said he intends, if confirmed, to 
stick pretty close to his desk for a consider- 
able time to bring himself up to date on the 
problems of Latin America. 

ON ECONOMIC WELFARE BOARD 


He already has had considerable experi- 
ence in that field, beginning in the early 
stages of World War IIT when he and a 
predecessor in the new job, Thomas C. Mann, 
served with the Board of Economic Welfare, 
working on matters related to the assets of 
enemy countries in Latin America, 

Oliver joined the Foreign Service Reserve 
in 1942 and served for two years in the eco- 
nomic section of the U.S. Embassy in Madrid. 
He headed various State Department divi- 
sions. 

Oliver went back to teaching law in 1949 
and was a Fulbright scholar and lecturer at 
the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1963. 
His two years as ambassador to Colombia 
followed. 

With the assistant secretaryship, Oliver 
also will become US. coordinator of the 
Alllance for Progress. 


To Extend the Provisions of the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLA 


OF NEW JERSEY 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
I have introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill designed to extend the 
provisions of the Older Americans Act 
of 1965 and to increase the amount of 
Federal money available to plans both in 
progress and contemplated. 

Too often in the past our Nation and 
its citizens have turned our backs on 
those productive and vital members of 
our society who have, merely through the 
passage of years, become regarded as un- 
necessary. Increased medical knowledge 
has stretched the life span; the Older 
Americans Act attempts to match this 
scientific advance with a corresponding 
social response. This act has already secn 
positive results and it is my hope that 
the extension and increased funding 
which I introduce today will carry for- 
ward and expand this exercise in funda- 
mental human decency. 

Specifically, my bill will extend the 
grant provisions of the act through 1972. 
In fiscal year 1968, $10,550,000 will be 
granted to the States for projects already 
begun and to allow for 240 to 300 new 
projects; $6,400,000 is authorized for re- 
search, demonstration, and training pro- 
grams, with a particular emphasis on nu- 
trition. Such sums as may prove neces- 
Sary may be requested from the Con- 
gress for the next 4 years. r 

The provisions of my bill are in accord- 
ance with the bold and imaginative plans 
projected by President Johnson in his 
message on aid for the aged. I am pleased 
to associate myself with many distingu- 
ished specialists in the problems of lon- 
gevity, whose knowledge and wisdom is 
only exceeded by their compassion. I feel 
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that the extension of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act provided for by my bill, and the 
enlarging of its range and scope, is in 
keeping with the increased awareness 
that our social scientists have given us 
about aging and is a continuation of the 
noble tradition of allowing all Americans 
to enjoy the blessings of our unprece- 
dented prosperity. 


Red Ink Not Needed To Sustain Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI,. Mr. Speaker, the 
widely read international columnist, 
Henry Hazlitt, writing in the Chicago 
Tribune on Friday, May 26, touched on 
a subject in a fashion that should be 
thoughtfully studied by the upper 
echelon of the administration, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. His point of view is especially 
timely as Congress prepares to debate 
the demands of the Executive to increase 
the national debt ceiling. His commen- 
tary follows: 

Rep INK Nor Nreven To SUSTAIN PROSPERITY 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

One of the reasons we have had a budget 
deficit in each of the last seven years, and 
31 deficits in the last 37 years, is the persist- 
ence of the myth that budget deficits are 
necessary to sustain prosperity. 

I have frequently argued against that myth 
and am happy to find support for my argu- 
ments in a recent speech by Yale Brozen, 
professor at the University of Chicago. 

“Of the great array of myths underlying 
the policies of the Great Society,” said 
Brozen, “the most pernicious and the most 
widely believed is that the ‘longest boom" 
I. e., the 1961-67 recovery and prosperity] Is 
a consequence of supreme success in the 
manipulation of federal fiscal policy. 

“The unbroken series of federal deficits 
beginning with fiscal 1961 is credited with 
producing an unprecedented stability In eco- 
nomic growth and with breaking the busi- 
ness cycle pattern. This widely accepted idea 
is now leading to a policy of ‘fine tuning’ 
of the economy with fiscal gimmicks and 
quick-change tax laws that are destroying 
any basis for firm expectations on which to 
plan investment, build business policy or for 
making long-range commitments. . . 

“The result has been and will be instability 
in many Industries, a neglect of the proper 
use of monetary policy, and a federal budget 
out of control at a monstrous rate. 
We must destroy the myth of fiscal omni- 
potence and permanent prosperity thru per- 
manent deficits before it destroys us.” 

Brozen then went on to point out that the 
variations in the economy in the period since 
1961 can be far better explained by changes 
in the stock of money than by chanes In de- 
ficits and tax rates, 


LACK OF COMPARISONS 


If we go even further back than his com- 
parisons, we find that the lack of relation 
between deficits and prosperity is glaring. 
The most notorious experience was in the 
10-year period from 1931 to 1940 inclusive. 
There was a deficit in every one of those 
years, It averaged 2.8 billion dollars annually, 
which was 3.6 percent of the gross national 
product of the period. 
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Deficits of the same percentage of today’s 
GNP would come to an average of 27.5 bil- 
lions a year. Yet during the 10 years of these 
huge proportionate deficits the average an- 
nual unemployment rate was 18.6 per cent 
of the total working force. 

Let's look at the reverse situation. In the 
fiscal year 1948 there was a budget surplus 
of 8.4 billions. Yet the GNP in 1948 was more 
than 4 per cent higher than in 1947. Unem- 
ployment in 1948 was only 3.8 per cent, not 
only a remarkably good figure in itself [far 
better than the 1961-1967 average record of 
5.3 per cent, but a tiny bit better than the 
3.9 per cent of 1947]. 

MONEY SUPPLY ALL-IMPORTANT 


What the new economists, the tax mani- 
pulators, and the deficit worshipers fall to 
see is that it is not the existence or size of 
a budget deficit or surplus that decides 
whether and how much “purchasing power” 
is being pumped into or out of the economy, 
but what happens to the money supply. 

The new economists are helping to bring on 
budgetary chaos because they do not under- 
stand elementary monetary economics. 


Communications Workers of America 
Scholarship Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago it was my privilege to draw the 
names of the first winners in a new in- 
ternational scholarship program estab- 
lished by the Communications Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, to honor the late Ray 
Hackney, a vice president of that union. 

It was entirely appropriate that the 
Communications Workers set up a schol- 
arship program as a living memorial to 
Ray Hackney, because he and the union 
he served so faithfully have long been 
Dope to the cause of education for 
Ray Hackney, whose memory the 
scholarship program honors, took the 
lead in strengthening our Nation’s ties 
with the people of Latin America. He 
worked on behalf of his union and from 
his own strong convictions to foster edu- 
cation and training for those at home and 
abroad who might have gone without 
that education had it not been for the 
valient efforts of CWA and Ray Hackney. 

It is eminently fitting, then, that one 
of the scholarships established by his 
uion went to a young man from a Latin 
American nation. The other to a high 
school graduate in this country who is 
the son of a CWA member. 

At the ceremonies to select the scholar- 
ship winners, Joseph A Beirne, the presi- 
dent of CWA, who is an ardent advocate 
of education for all, declared: 

The only real threat to our democracy is 
the possible failure of our people to under- 
stand how it works. 


This is not only true, but needs saying 
again and again. Our form of govern- 
ment is the best in the world—but it is 
also complex—and its complexity de- 
mands understanding. 
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There were several hundred applicants 
for the first Ray Hackney scholarships 
including a substantial number from 
Latin American countries. On their ap- 
plication form the young men and 
women who applied were asked to define 
their goal upon completion of their col- 
lege work. 

It was heartening for me and all the 
others present at CWA's selection cere- 
mony to learn that so many of these 
young people want to enter the field of 
service to their fellow human beings. 

An overwhelming proportion of the 
applicants—almost one-fourth of the 
entire 700—named teaching as their No. 
1 choice. 

The field of medicine came next on 
the list of preferences; then, interna- 
tional affairs, the Peace Corps, social 
welfare work, religion, government, poli- 
tics, the law, research, engineering, the 
space program, the armed forces, the 
computer field, photography, other 
forms of art, and library work. 

While I cannot name each of the 
choices, several intrigued me. 

Two applicants wanted to study ar- 
cheology. Three wished to go into the 
field of atomic science. Nine chose home 
economics. Four would like to study ma- 
rine biology. One prefers wild life man- 
agement. And one ambitious young ap- 
plicant defined his goal as “to work to 
become president of CWA.” 

I am deeply impressed by the evident 
desire of these young men and women 
to make the most of an opportunity to go 
to college. Of major significance is the 
fact that so many of these young people 
want to go abroad and to work in the in- 
terest of humanity. And we should view 
with special interest, and seriously ques- 
tion, why none of these youngsters ex- 
press a clear-cut interest in going into 
business, 

All of us know that many substantial 
scholarships are available. I single this 
one out for special mention today be- 
cause it represents a major effort by a 
major union to provide educational op- 
portunities for those who might other- 
wise have been deprived of a chance that 
might some day make a significant im- 
pact on our world and times. 

For making this opportunity possible, 
I salute CWA, its officers and its member- 
ship. I wish fervently that more groups 
were as devoted so completely to the 
cause of democracy and equality of op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the survey con- 
ducted by the CWA is tremendously in- 
teresting in that it gives us a good idea 
of what young Americans desire in the 
way of a career. 

The list follows and indicates the 
number of youngsters who selected each 
category: 
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Congressman Robert L. Leggett Presents 
Penetrating Analysis of American Mari- 
time Program in Propeller Club Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


Or BHAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 24, 19967, in an observance of Na- 
tional Maritime Day, our distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable ROBERT L. 
LeccETT, of California, delivered an ad- 
dress to the Propellor Club of Los An- 
geles. 

Congressman LEGGETT’S speech is a 
penetrating analysis of the dangerous 
level to which we have permitted the 
American maritime program to fall, and 
he made clear that the revival of Ameri- 
can shipbuilding capabilities is impera- 
tive to our national security and well- 
being. 

I commend Congressman LEGGETT'S 
timely remarks to the attention of the 
Members and other readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY HONORABLE ROBERT L. LECGETT TO 
THE PROPELLER CLUB or Los ANGELES, MAY 
24, 1967 
President Wright and gentlemen. of the 

Pacific Coast Maritime industry. I want to 

thank you for inviting me to come from 

Washington to Los Angeles to help celebrate 

National Maritime Day with you— May 22. 
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The day might also be known as the Rise and 
Fall of the Savannah in 155 years. 

It would be well if we could say that we 
have come a long way since the first Savan- 
nah steamed across the Atlantic to Europe in 
1812. Instead we must report that the NS. 
Savannah after visiting 40 ports and sailing 
but 130,000 miles, the world's most modern 
ship, has more or less been in mothbalis 
since last August. 

In a way this action is par for the course 
with today’s American maritime program. 
Labor, management and the administration 
in Washington are all jointly responsible. 
The industry, maritime labor and the Federal 
Maritime Administration have probably been 
damned and praised by more great speakers 
over the past few years than any other facet 
of American life by Ed Hood, Ralph Dewey 
and from the Navy Department's Admiral 
David L. McDonald to Department of Trans- 
Portation’s Secretary, Alan Boyd. 

My concern with this industry is partly 
provincial. I represent in the Congress of the 
United States the 4th Congressional District 
which contains the Mare Island Division of 
the San Francisco Bay Naval Shipyard. To 
those who say our American shipbuilding 
know-how has deteriorated I would say look 
over the SSBNs Stonewall Jackson, Woodrow 
Wilson and the latest, Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo, SSBN 658—all built at Vallejo, These 
are true precise accurate and durable instru- 
mente of American foreign policy—and their 
quietness and capability haye no peer in the 
free or Communist world. 

The secret of these ships, however, ls 
Money—$35 to $55 million for the shipyard 
work and nearly $100 million of government 
provided equipment. 

My Mare Island yard was the yard that 
constructed 392 ships and repaired and over- 
hauled a total of 4,560 ships during World 
War Il—the yard that launched the World 
War I destroyer Ward in 16% days. 

When I came to Congress 5 years ago I 
quickly discovered, however, in the 65-35 
battles with Ed Hood and Representative 
Jerry Ford that it just was not in the cards 
that we would long have a thriving Naval 
shipyard industry if we were perennially 
Scrapping with private industry over the 
same Navy dollar, In a word we couldn't be 
healthy in public yards if the private yards 
Were not prospering. As a practical matter 
the whole issue of 65-35 was the eventual dis- 
tribution of $100 million of Naval and repair 
work—less than 3% of the total ship work 
being performed in the country. We are now 
beyond the 65-35 encounters in Washington 
and not merely because of Vietnam but be- 
cause my House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices under the inspired leadership of my col- 
league, Chairman Mendel Rivers of South 
Carolina, intends to upgrade not only the 
Naval shipyards but private yards as well. 

At the insistence of our committee, Sec- 
retary. Nitze announced a few weeks ago that 
Kaiser Industries would shortly complete a 
5-7 year $600 to $700 million Naval ship 
Modernization program. 8 or 9 Naval ship- 
yards will each achieve a 20th Century capa- 
bility. ` 

Moving forward simultaneously with this 
improvement I hope and I know will be a 
Modern Merchant Program for which the 
Congress has waited well over two years, 
Nearly every Member of Congress I know has 
got a gut feeling that we should be moving 
ahead with a radically new Merchant Ship 
Program, How do you do it. There has been 
so much written by so many people—some 
enlightening—some confusing—we have had 
Task Force Reports and Maritime Committee 
Reports and all of these thoughts have been 
capsulated so many times ft is difficult to 
expound a new idea to resolve the problems 
of building forelgn or forming an independ- 
ent Maritime Administration. 

I frankly believe that we have enough 
steam or nuclear propulsion in the maritime 
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industry to Insist on and stimulate the crea- 
tion of a new American Maritime industry— 
of space program proportion. We've been 
thinking large but we are budget programmed 
small at the federal level. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration received a total support of $303 
Million for '66, $280 million for 67 and $305 
Million is scheduled for 68. We announced 
recently that the 68 funds were up $25 mil- 
lion from ‘67 and that amounts were included 
for 13 new vessels as part of our subsidized 
fleet. This kind of a replacement program 
begins no place, ends no place and will do 
little to abate block obsolescence. 

For ship construction “to provide for Na- 
tional Defense features in the form of con- 
struction subsidy this year” is the monumen- 
tal sum of $106 million and I am sure some- 
one will claim that the $143 million Included 
in the 88 budget may break the bank, Cer- 
tainly these kind of budgets are exactly in 
line with testimony of Secretary Robert 
McNamara before our House Merchant 
Marine Committee in 1962 and recently when 
he said: 

“From a purely military point of view the 
Reserve Fleet, plus vessels in service, plus the 
construction program previously outlined ap- 
pear adequate to our needs . I do not wish 
to overstate the military requirement thereby 
providing an umbrella under which a huge 
shipbuilding program for the Merchant 
Marine can be justified...” 

I personally think Secretary McNamara 18 
the best we've had and the best in the busi- 
ness but on this issue he's dead wrong. 

We all considered it rather ironic that the 
Secretary then should decide to move full 
steam ahead this year with a $2 billion Fast 
Deployment Logistics Shipbullding Program. 
The Secretary said: 

“Not only does it cost twice as much to 
build a ship in this country, it also takes 
twice as long.” He said the reason is hot 
higher labor costs or less killed workers so 
much as the fact that American shipyards 
are “generally technically obsolete compared 
to those of Northern Europe and Japan.” 

I dispute what the Secretary says but if 
he is accurate I think he and the Depart- 
ment of Defense are to blame for compres- 
sing our American shipbuilding industry 
from a better than 1,000 ship per year ca- 
pacity at the end of World War I to the 13 
Merchant ships delivered and 16 ships or- 
dered by and in American yards last year. 
This policy has allowed our skilled Naval 
shipbuilding levels to degenerate at one point 
to 75,000 and private shipbuilding levels was 
near 100,000 men. We have had in years past 
a true ‘survival of the fittest’ in American 
shipbuilding with the government forcing 
companies to bid at cost and under cost to 
both harpoon each other and Naval shipyards 
in the competition. Needless to say, except in 
exceptional contracts there have not been 
fat profits for modernization programs and 
with the government spending 85% of the 
shipbuilding dollars it is no wonder that 
there has been a degree of status quo in the 
industry. 


How tronic for the Secretary to make state- 


ments that he does and then propose a 62 


billion shipbuilding program which Includes 
$100 million in the contract for a new ship- 
yard. This program has rightfully been indi- 
cated by Stewart Cort of Bethlesem, Ralph 
Dewey of your Pacific Association and by our 
House Merchant Marine Committee almost 
unanimously, To many of us in Washington 
when we saw the Secretary of Defense, Navy, 
Army and all the Joint Chiefs of Staff unite 
simultaneously before our hearing for a pro- 
gram, we thought there must be something 
wrong with it. 

My personal indictment in letters to the 
President and on the House floor went some- 
thing like this: 

. . . Over the past year and before I have 
concerned myself about the need for and 
manner of construction of the projected $2 
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billion Fast Deployment Logistics Shipbuild- 

Program. I am concerned likewise with 
this Nation's critical need for a nuclear Navy 
and the needs of this Nation for a crash pro- 
gram to revitalize out rapidly depleting Mer- 
chant Marine Fleet. 

“It is obvious that as a result of our South- 
east Asia involvement our Nation has be- 
come critically aware of our Nation's current 
deficit in ability to commandeer on short 
notice a surface fleet capability to deliver 
logistic material support on underdeveloped 
having participated as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee on a South Asia 
inspection tour last year, however, I am sat- 
isfied that this deficit was overcome by our 
Department of the Army and Navy at Chu 
Lai and Cam Ranh Bay by alternative means. 
I am personally also satisfied that though 
we moved troops to the shore before supplies. 
the overall delay has not seriously affected 
our total overall effort. 

“The FDL program could overcome the 
referenced deficiency. You could speculate 
that perhaps the program could also assist 
in providing the United States with a con- 
tinuing capability with the C5A aircraft 
that would allow us to retract troops from 
Overseas positions and still allow us to in- 
volve ourselves very quickly in a police action 
or war overseas, I am satisfied that the United 
States needs more of a capability to get out 
of encounters easily rather than get in. The 
nuclear Navy which I support has a de- 
fensive’ world image. A patrolling FDL fleet, 
Iam sure, would be considered as ‘offensive.’ 

Secretary McNamara said last year in 
Montreal that during the past 8 years ther2 
were 150 encounters around the world, one- 
third of which were affected by commu- 
nism—some intracountry and some between 
nations in all of which the United States 
could have involved itself. 

“The idea of maintaining a $2 billion 
fileet—an amount equal to the shipyard cost 
of our Polaris fleet, I think is preposterous. 

“I personally believe that the purpose of 
the FDL program and its manner of procure- 
ment have been confounded. 

My reasons for opposing this program can 
be summarized as follows: 

“First. The timing is wrong. Our current 
year deficit of $9.7 billion should be limited 
in every way possible. 

“Second. The FDL program would be 
mutually exclusive to a nuclear Navy pro- 
gram which program I know carries para- 
mount priority by the Navy Department. In 
the 1960's we have averaged $115 billion an- 
nual Navy expenditure for new construction. 
The FDL program while perhaps only 6 per- 
cent of the total U.S. shipbuilding program 
would comprise nearly 25 percent of all Navy 
construction procurement for the next 6 
years. 

“Third. The FDL program I belleve to be 
the most cost ineffective to ever receive the 
stamp of approval of the Secretary of De- 
tense. The ships constructed will not be 
operational because they will have no place 
to go. To tie up 82 billion of a merchant 
fleet we do not have dockside, loaded with 
progressively obsolete military equipment Is 
not sound, 

“First, the Army and Marines would have 
to buy two of everything, one-half of which 
would be hermetically sealed for perhaps a 
5-year period when it must be replaced with- 
out ever going in service—hopefully. If the 
ships were used once capriciously or ill timed, 
thereafter our fleet would be persona non 
grata all over the world. 

“The ships also would be manned 24 hours 
a day with military crews or civilians clalm- 
ing overtime, hazard, and special-duty pay. 

“Far better it would be to build a fleet 
with a function; that is, a true, modern fast 
merchant fleet that would be available on 
priority call to the Department of Defense. 
Tt is my information that such a fleet could 
be constructed for private merchant marine 
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operation in private shipyards and could be 
available on call to the Department of De- 
tonse. The Department would pay an annual 
rental for the preemptive rights which finan- 
cial guarantee I am informed would be ade- 
quate for private financing and construction. 

“The proposed pending FDL submission 
could be used to develop the required mer- 
chant fleet with the full FDL capability, This 
type of program has real merit. The work 
would be spread to all private shipyards or 
to one on a competitive bid: The United 
States would not get into the merchant ship- 
ping business. The ships would be in full op- 
eration and operated under the regulations 
of tae Military Sea Transportation Service 
or Navy De ent maintaining perhaps a 
partial FDL capability at all times. Taxpay- 
ers money would be involved at a minimum. 
The base could be laid for a new modern 
merchant fleet and the fleet operation would 
not be construed as a hostile act. 

“Fourth. It would seem that if we must 
preposition logistics hardware, that we could 
do it much cheaper at the many American 
bases overseas, If the FDL have a quick off- 
loading capability, they must also have a 
quick onloading capability of containerized 
material. There should be no need, therefore, 
to maintain idle a complete fleet of floating 
warehouses .. .” 

I further stated to my Chairman: 

„ „ „ I, personally, believe that this is the 
chance of a lifetime for our Committee to lay 
the groundwork for a Merchant Marine as a 
national defense requirement.” I don't think 
the Secretary has discharged his obligations 
in this respect and at all. I believe that if 
it is worthwhile for us to spend $20 billion to 
meet the Russians on the moon, for which 
purpose we are not really sure, it is certainly 
worth our while to meet the Russians on the 
high seas, which constitute four-fifths of the 
earth's surface. 

“I would like to see the United States un- 
dertake a sealift program of a billion dollar 
magnitude with the same enthusiasm that 
we undertake the Space based pri- 
marily on a national defense requirement. 
Certainly, the intelligence which we would 
acquire by means of having large numbers of 
American ships plying the international trade 
routes would be invaluable and could not be 
satisfied by foreign crews manning ‘flag ships 
of convenience...” 

Our committee heard witnesses from all 
over the country and decided on the FDL to 
go slow and, specifically, we found in our 
report as follows: 

“The committee, therefore, in approving 
two of the five FDis requested in this year’s 
budget does not commit itself to approval of 
the 30 ship program .. . before considering 
any further expansion of the FDL program 

that recommended in the proposed 
legislation, the committee will want to see an 
approved program submitted by DOD with 
respect to 

„(a) Modernization of naval shipyards. 

“(b) A strengthened American Merchant 
Marine. 

“(c) A continued assurance that none of 
the ships previously authorized will be used 
in competition with the American Merchant 
Marine. 

“Tt is also possible that other shipbuilding 
companies who have not submitted proposals 
on the FDL program may find themselves 
qualified to bid on the design of one of the 
aerospace companies. If the per- 
mits such a possibility the DOD would be 
remiss in not taking advantage 

The importance to the Maritime industry 
of the FDL program is the fact that Secretary 
McNamara for the first time is talking about 
a sealift requirement being worth $2 billion. 
This was the first time that Defense talked 
of space magnitude dollars in a Merchant 
shipping program. 

I say if the Soviets can do it so can the 
United States—it's all a question of postulat- 
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ing a program. The United States with a $700 
billion G. N. has twice the economic power 
of the Soviet Union by any measure of com- 
parison. California alone with a $90 billion 
GNP. is equal to France, 10% ahead of 
Japan and by 1975 our state will be leading 
the United Kingdom and West Germany. Yet 
since 1962 the Great Society has built but 87 
ships averaging about $100 million annual 
federal cost, whereas the Soviets built 502 
Merchant ships during the period at nearly 
$1 billion cost per year. As a result 80% of 
the Soviet fleet is less than 10 years old and 
80% of the United States fleet is more than 
20 years old. The Soviets carry 75 to 85% of 
their commerce. The United States, which ac- 
counts for 25% of all of the world's ocean 
commerce, carries but 7.7% of that trade in 
her own American flag bottoms, The Soviets 
employ 9,000 in oceanography—we employ 
3.700. The Soviets last year caught 6.5 mil- 
lion tons of fish in near American waters. 
We caught 2.3 million tons, while the Soviets 
have gone from 1.8 million tons of ocean 
shipping in 1950 to 9.8 million tons last year 
and haye a projected 15 million tons by 
1970—all pursuant to a massive Russian 1958 
seven year shipbuilding plan. While the 
Soviets have presently on order 556 ships, the 
United States is building 48, While the Soviet 
Fleet expanded catastrophically, the United 
States fleet slumped from 22 million tons to 
14 million tons with many second class ships. 

If DOD has been derelict respecting our 
Merchant Marine, it has likewise neglected 
our Navy. In our Armed Services Committee 
report on Defense procurement we also ad- 
dressed ourselves to block obsolescence of our 
Naval Fleet. We recited that according to 
Navy studies but 490 of our existing fleet 
would still be in commission in 1973. That 
even if we continued to build at the current 
43 ship per year standard that the Navy 
would still lose 306 ships net over the next 
5 year period. We stated “there has been a 
stunning indifference in the Pentagon to the 
inevitable declination in the size of our 
fieet—a resolute incuriosity about it.“ Our 
Armed Services Committee is charged under 
the Constitution with the duty of “provid- 
ing and maintaining a Navy.” If my Chairman 
has anything to say about it, we will perform 
our function. 

To rehabilitate our American Merchant 
Marine and to change the trend of our time 
it’s going to take more than 30 Merchant 
ships per year to do the Job—more than a 
simple “Respond” program to marshal the 
forces of our existing Merchant fleet. We 
must think big. If we walt for a tranquil 
year in the post Vietnam era it won't hap- 
pen. Our Defense budget escalated from $41 
billion in 1960 to $76 billion next year and 
they say that it is still $5 billion light. In 
addition, the Secretary of Defense has with- 
held approval of hardware and construction 
totaling $23 billion additional requested by 
his departments. 

I say if we can afford to spend $3 billion 
a month for Vietnam, we can spent $1 bli- 
lion a year for a ship program for better 
than a half s million man industry to insure 
our world commerce in that area. 


Wait for a year of surplus to start a pro- 
gram? Get ready for a long wait. We raised 
the national debt $2 billion last summer, 86 
billion in February and plan to try for $8 
billion next month We have sold off $2 
billion stockpiles, $5 billion of Mortgage 
Participation Certificate paper and salea of 
$5 billion of the same paper is projected for 
next year, We've held back spending 64 
billion in our domestic authorized appro- 
priated programs and we still have a $9.7 
ene deficit planned—and next year looks 

8e. 


The point is that there are tremendous 
claims for funds around Capitol Hill. Obyi- 
ously not enough to go around. But tf the 
Administration doesn't request an adequate 
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program, nothing happens. Congress has 
nothing to act on. 


We recently enacted legislation in the 
House to change this in the form of HR. 
158. This bill vests the function in the Con- 
gress every year to authorize an adcquate 
Merchant program in compliance with the 
Jones Act. I supported this bill on the floor. 

I have saved to the last a commentary 
on the proposal submitted recently by Sec- 
retary Boyd for a new Maritime policy. To 
begin with his suggestion although it talks 
of a 100% increase in program is not of 
Space Program proportions. As I understand 
it, the President asked for a program that 
would achieve the full support of all seg- 
ments of industry and would allow the 
United States to recapture a substantial 
amount of her foreign commerce cartage. 
The Boyd Plan, I believe, much like the 
Task Force recommendation, is conceived 
in defeat from the outset. According to Ed 
Hood's latest shipbuilding report, Japan last 
year completed 64 million tons (46.1% of 
the world's new ships), West Germany 1.1 
million tons (82%), Sweden 1.1 million 
tons (8%) Great Britain 1 million tons 
(75%), Italy 3.7% and the United States 
ranked 13th at 191,000 tons (1.3%), In other 
words Japan completed last year more total 
tonnage than the United States completed 
during the whole of World War II. 

Stated another way total export and im- 
port ocean cargo of the United States while 
escalating from 64 million tons in 1936 to 
404 million tons last year, the United States 
share of this cargo in U.S. bottoms has 
slipped from 29.7% to 7.2%. In other words, 
while our commerce has expanded nearly 
700%, our ship capability has remained stat- 
ic. As a practical matter under existing 
law over the past 20 years, 1,229 ships total- 
ing 35 million tons have been built by 
American companies in foreign yards. 

If we're trying to equalize these figures I 
don’t think you start off with the Boyd 
Plan of building foreign in any respect. We 
have as an objective not merely recapturing 
our foreign operating Flags of Convenience, 
but we also want to recapture the building 
industry for new construction and repairs. 
Last year the Secretary of Defense negotia- 
ted a deal to trade among other things $50 
million Naval ship construction business for 
$1% Dillion in F 111 contracts, Last week 
the English bids came in only 5% below 
American tax paying shipbuilding indus- 
tries offers. Nick Johnson’s whole theory of 
foreign building last year was conditioned 
on his idea that $330 million was the sky 
top Umit of U.S. support to our Merchant 
Marine—the $800 million recommended by 
the Maritime Committee we couldn't afford, 
Similarly, Secretary Boyd said at the Mari- 
time Trades Convention last year that as 
far as be was concerned “government assis- 
tance should be a minimum to accomplish 
the purpose and to provide for the defense 
requirements of the nation.” He sald he 
could not be an advocate of land. sea or air. 
He pointed out that he was charged with un- 
snarling downtown trafic under the Mass 
Transit Act and buliding a multi-billion 
U.S. highway network.“ 

I say the purpose in estiiblishing a De- 
partment of Transportation was to stimulate 
all industries as required not to checkmate 
our ocean commerce by explaining that a 
particular offer is the last one and that there 
is a breaking polnt where the Interests of 
the public and shipping industry necessarily 
separate, I am one who believes firmly that 
the interests of our American shipping in- 
dustry and the public interest and our na- 
tional defense have much more in common 
than the Secretary would believe. Far better 
it would be to have a Secretary who would, 
in fact, do what the President has asked— 
postulate a multi-billion dollar shipbuilding 
program over a 5 year period to tle Into sea 
science, fishing and oceanography and then 
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let the Congress decide whether the program 
is larger than the American public will sus- 
tain and support. 

If a Secretary has vision it would matter 
little then as I see it whether he headed a 
Cabinet Department or an independent Mari- 
time Agency which has been supported in 
the Congress by a 3 to 1 vote. 

It’s the purpose not the form that counts. 

I personally have been assured by respon- 
sible leaders of industry and organized labor 
that they would both contemplate making 
sacrifices for an adequate program. 

This, then, is the challenge of our time. I 
know that my Democratic Party is equal to 
meeting this challenge by proposing a pro- 
gram. I also know that the Congress of the 
United States will bi-partisanly enact such 
a program by a strong majority. 


Aviation—Past, Present, and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o! 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great pleasure to be at Hofstra Univer- 
sity in my district on May 20 when 
Najeeb E. Halaby, senior vice president, 
Pan American World Airways, delivered 
a most appropriate address on the oc- 
casion of the 40th anniversary of Charles 
A. Lindbergh's dramatic flight from the 
Army’s Mitchell Field, Long Island, to Le 
Bourget Field in Paris, France. An area, 
I might add. where a great deal of avia- 
tion history is still being made, and which 
I proudly represent in the Congress of the 
United States. 

There are, in my opinion, few men in 
this country today as qualified as “Jeeb” 
Halaby to discuss the field of aviation— 
its past, its present, and its future. 

During World War II he was a naval 
aviator and later a production test pilot 
for the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. He has 
also served as vice chairman, White 
House Aviation Facilities Study Group; 
Governor, Flight Safety Foundation; 
Secretary-treasurer, Aerospace Corp.: 
and Administrator, Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, a position he held until 
he joined Pan American. 

As FAA Administrator he prepared the 
froundwork which led to the favorable 
decision to proceed with the development 
of an American supersonic transport, a 
decision which will have an immeasur- 
ably favorable impact on our balance-of- 
Payments position as well as vastly in- 
creasing our technological knowledge, 
allowing us to maintain our current lead 
in the field of aviation. 

Those of my colleagues who are attend- 
ing the 27th International Aeronautics 
and Space Show being held now in Paris 
can take pride in the fact that the show 
is honoring a great American, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of his historic flight across 
the Atlantic. They can also rest assured 
that as long as this country of ours con- 
tinues to produce men like Jeeb“ Halaby 
We will continue to lead the way to more 
5 even greater breakthroughs in avia- 

on. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I place excerpts from Mr. Halaby’s ad- 
dress at this point in the RECORD: 
EXCERPTS From AN ADDRESS sr Naseer E. 

HALABY ON THE OCCASION OF THE 40TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE LINDBERGH FLIGHT 


At seven minutes of eight this morning, 
eastern standard time, tt was just forty years 
ago and near this very spot, that a young 
air mail pilot nursed a fragile-looking little 
airplane into the rain-misted sky to chal- 
lenge the wide Atlantic Ocean—alone. Before 
he would touch the earth again, those wings 
would carry the world into that new and 
wondrous age man had dreamed of since the 
beginning of time, the age of wings, which 
that first miracle of flight—the creation of 
the flying machine itself—had promised just 
four years and two brief decades before. 

First, let's fix the setting. This Garden 
City Hotel, of course, housed the giants of 
that age. There they waited fretfully before 
taking off in the race into the unknown— 
Byrd, Chamberlain, Acosta, Balchen, Fonck— 
the list is a long roster of heroes. Our spon- 
soring University, Hofstra, stands on a part 
of what once was the Army's Mitchell Field. 
Across Stewart Avenue, on the North, stood 
the factory of Glenn Curtiss and just beyond 
were the joining flying fields of Curtiss and 
Roosevelt. So, in a very real sense, we stand 
here on hallowed ground. 

And the time? The interest of the world 
was then focused on Long Island, where so 
much aviation history is still being made. 
Many of you can recall the tense excitement 
of those days. Flying was still new, adven- 
ture was high. The press and the newly found 
radio waves were filled with stories of derring 
do, A young Army Lieutenant named Doolit- 
tie had flown more than two hundred miles 
an hour. A Navy Lieutenant Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd had flown over the 
North Pole. New and bolder challenges were 
being announced every day. 

It was at this dramatic moment when, out 
of the west, a small silver gray monoplane, 
with “Spirit of St. Louis” painted on its 
nose, circled for a landing and rolled up to 
the Curtiss hangar. This was the airplane 
to challenge the Atlantic? Newspaper stories 
said that Ryan Alrlines had built it out in 
California—in two months! It looked ter- 
ribly small. It was completely blind. The 
entire front end, behind the Whirlwind en- 
gine, was taken up with a big gas tank. The 
only way the pilot could see forward was by 
sticking his head out the small window on 
either door or by squinting through a make- 
shift periscope. A cut-down wicker porch 
chair took up most of the cockpit. But, it 
looked crowded and uncomfortable: It looked 
all business. 

Who could have measured the intensity 
of the beam from that candle of courage that 
one man was determined to light to show 
the way to man's progress through the skies? 
All the wonders of the alr world around us 
today, the great fleets of airliners, lifting 
millions of people and tons of cargo on their 
swift, sure wings; the teeming air terminals 
that dot the globe; the vast, complex indus- 
try of research, design and manufacture that 
is so swiftly and eo confidently moving us 
across the threshold into the even greater 
wonders of a universe in Space—all these 
are one measure. 

The details of the epochal filght are 
known, even to some of our youngsters. But 
those who were there on the May morning 
in 1927 tell of a strange feeling, almost mys- 
tic, There was something more than the 
frightening if rather splendid courage of 
this youngster who ventured off to chal- 
lenge the unknown, alone. Even today, four 
decades after the event, scholars and his- 
torians have found no better words than to 
call it “the Lindbergh phenomenon.” 

Between 7:53 A.M. on May 20th and 10:24 


PAL on May 2ist a miracle had taken place, 


give aviation a legal standing. The Post- 
master General offered contract for the car- 
riage of the mails by air. But there had been 
few takers. If he could prove the airplane 
against wind, and weather and distance and 
darkness he could convince even the most 
skeptical. 

That one filght did this—perfectly. But, to 
this was added a thrilling example of su- 
preme courage—and this at a time when 
bravery was the badge of the flying pro- 
fession. 

When this daring and calculating young 
pilot landed in Paris—just as he said he 
would, he unloosened what editorials of the 
day described as “The greatest mass emotion 
ever witnessed in human history.” He had 
made his vision come true. 

Overnight, the public’s fear of fying was 
converted into a growing faith in the air- 
plane. Now, people clamored for sights of air- 
planes, Cities vied with cities in building 

Hard-headed bankers who a week 
before wouldn't have let a pilot into their 
office, now began to offer the capital so vital 
if aviation was to grow. People rushed in 
with more money than Judgment. Mistaking 
the Seaboard Airline for an aviation com- 
pany, investors sent the railroad’s shares sky- 
rocketing on the Stock Exchange! The waves 
of popular enthusiasm reached flood pro- 
portions, not only in America, but all over 
the globe. It powered a breakthrough of 
profound proportions. : 

Lindbergh had shown the way: careful 
planning, patient preparation, and the cour- 

determination—to carry the plan 
through. “Savoir Faire”, as the Airmen at 
Le Bourget put it. All those who had for so 
many years struggied to get airlines estab- 
Ushed. designers who had tried to get enough 
capital to start manufacturing; engineers 
who needed help to undertake research of 
promising aeronautical projecte—all these 
and others now found sympathy and some 
support. Greatest of all the motivating 
sources, perhaps, was the total commitment 
of this new and surging spirit to the better- 
ment of mankind. Here, too, Lindbergh set 
the example. Historians estimate that, for no 
more effort than it took to sign his name 
to a few testimonials, he could have had 
twenty million dollars. Instead, he wired his 
backers in St. Louis: “Please explain we are 
not in this to make money, but to advance 
aviation.” E 

In no period in man’s history has this 
progress been so spectacular. What we have 
seen within the span of a single lifetime 
eclipses, by far, what man had achieved in 
transportation—indeed in all technology—in 
the previous thousand years. 

Set free to plan, by the early 1930's our 
engineers could already see the need to go 
beyond piston-power and propellers. Lind- 
bergh and a few others sat at the feet of 
Dr. Robert Goddard. His rockets were thirty 
years ahead but his principles, today, are 
carrying our astronauts into orbit and will 
land them on the moon. Before World War 


first multi-engined high altitude 
airliners that were to carry us 
faster. 

During the war years, pooled efforts brought 
to the practical operating stage such things 
as atomic reactors, radar, electronics, plas- 


farther and 
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tics, new metals, rocket and jet power. All 
of these, in time, were converted to our peace 
time service and we continue to surge for- 
ward. e 

How far we haye come! Only ten yers ago 
we moved into the Commercial Jet Age. That 
magically broadened ou rtravel and trade 
horizons. In fact, during the next 33 hours, 
30 minutes—Lindburgh's flight time—268 
flights will cross the ocean he made into a 
lake—carrying 23,385 passengers. Soon now, 
the great 366 passenger Boeing 747 super- 
jet will demonstrate even further the true 
potential of jet power, not only for speed 
and capacity but, as we progress, for lower 
travel costs than ever before. Each one of 
these, in a single month, can carry across 
the Atlantic as many passengers as the ocean 
liner Queen Mary could carry in an entire 
year. They will be on the airways to Eu- 
rope, across the Pacific to Hawaii and to the 
far reaches of South America less than three 
years from now. Other elements of our tech- 
nology are advancing in step. Helicopters are 

larger and faster. Advances in navi- 
gational aids, in airborne computers, in auto- 
matic monitoring devices have been nothing 
short of fantastic. Radio-active isotopes 
X-Ray machines. Sophisticated computers 
devour data on winds and weather and ana- 
lyze the atmosphere to give your jet cap- 
tain not one but thirty different flight paths. 
Airborne radar scans the skies head for 
turbulence and electronic safety sentinels 
stand guard over your airliner every mile of 
Its flight. 

Looming beyond these are the first of the 
exciting SST’s. The French-English version, 
The Concorde, is designed to carry 124 pas- 
sengers at a speed of 1450 miles an hour be- 
tween New York and Paris. It is scheduled to 
iiy next February, and be in scheduled op- 
eration by 1971. After 6 years of intensive re- 
search and development and with our Gov- 
ernment's strong support, we are now going 
forward, full throttle, with the prototype of 
the much larger, faster and far more ad- 
vanced American version. Powered by Gen- 
eral Electric and to be built by Boeing, these 
great super-liners will carry 270 passengers 
at Mach 2.7 or about 1800 miles an hour. 
Then London and Paris will be less than 
three hours, South America two hours, Hong 
Kong and Tokyo—halfway around the 
world—scarcely eight hours away. Only one 
major problem remains—the sonic boom. So 
far, this nolsy nuisance has baffled our best 
engineering minds. They have figured how 
we could fiy the SST from New York to Los 
Angeles tonight in two hours, but they have 
yet to find how we could keep from disturb- 
ing twelve million people on the way! I am 
confident that the SST will serve over water 
in the early 70's and the genius that brought 
the SST into being and is sending man Into 
Space will solve the boom problem, in time. 

What lies ahead for aviation? Beyond the 
SST is the projected rocket-propelled plane 
to whisk twelve-hundred tourists from here 
to Hong Kong in sixty minutes, to London 
in twenty-six. This one will have to be almed 
before it leaves New York. It will take 
twenty-six hundred miles for it to make a 
one hundred and eighty degree turn! Several 
types of vertical take-off and landing oraft 
are belng filght tested. “Flying carpets” are 
being developed, some powered with laser 
beams. We have seen sketches of a nuclear- 
powered “space bus” designed to take a 
thousand families on a Sunday picnic tour 
among the planets. With the next step-up in 
speed we quite literally run out of earth. 

We have already seen the dream of the alr- 
plane's worldwide usefulness to man come 
true. Without the airplane to bring peoples 
together, there would have been no United 
Nations. It has made possible the pilgrimages 
of thé Pope across the seas, the first in 2,000 
years, in the quest of peace. It has facilitated 
the growing exchange of technica] brains be- 
tween the nations. In the service of the hu- 
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manities, the greatest doctors and surgeons 
are on call around the globe. The exchange 
of students and scholarships enable our 
young people who will lead tomorrow's world 
to learn the language and to share the lives 
of once-distant peoples with whom they will 
live as neighbors. All of these, on a global 
scale, are products of this alr age. All of them 
serve one major purpose—the spread of 
understanding among men of good will. 

Yet, after the tremendous progress of these 
same 40 years, It is a sad commentary that 
the destructive potential of the airplane is 
still essential for the survival of freedom in 
the world. 

The destructive force of military aviation 
is incalculable. Yet the constructive power 
of air transportation to advance the peace- 
ful progress of mankind is, like the air itself, 
boundless, Through air transportation, and 
the world over, this tremendous potential of 
the airplane is being used to wage peace. We 
are constantly seeking new and better ways 
to promote a free exchange of ideas and 
ideals among all the peoples of the free world. 
Through this we can give expression to the 
universal principles of morality that all free- 
dom-loving people hold. 

Certainly, eternal hopefulness still rests in 
the belief that God did not put man on this 
earth to destroy himself. 

Certainly, if we share Charles Lindbergh's 
faith, we, too, must believe that the true pur- 
pose of the airplane—the product of a free 
America—is to help bring the peace of free- 
dom to the world. 

Certainly, the same faith that carried his 
wings across the vastness of an ocean, will 
one day carry the Spirit of Freedom to unite 
all the people of the earth in a true brother- 
hood of the alr, 

Can there be any doubt that this is the 
meaning of the “Spirit of St. Louis“? 


No Faltering on Guidelines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, in recent months, attacking the school 
desegregation guidelines has become a 
favorite pastime of some people. So much 
has been said—so frequently and so 
loudly—against the guidelines, that one 
might be tempted to conclude, errone- 
ously, that they are almost universally 
disapproved. 

This, as we know, most certainly is not 
the case. And, in this connection, I was 
pleased to read an editorial in the Boston 
Globe which helps to set the guidelines 
record straight. It appeared in the May 
12 edition of the newspaper: 

No FALTERING ON GUIDELINES 

The kind words which HEW Secretary John 
W. Gardner directed to Education Comr, Har- 
old Howe Wednesday for his handling of civil 
rights enforcement in the education field 
were well deserved. 

Southerners who disapprove the commis- 
sloner's desegregation guidelines have called 
him everything from an “idiot” to a “dicta- 
tor" and have tried their best to get him 
dismissed. But the guidelines have stood up 
in court and have satisfied the majority of 
congressmen who wrote the compliance pro- 
visions into the Ciyll Rights Act of 1964. 

The fact that only 38 school districts are 
now cut off from Federal funds under the 
compliance program, and that since the be- 
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ginning only 54 have been so penalized, cer- 
tainly does not suggest a ruthless or precipi- 
tate enforcement policy. i 

It is important, therefore, that the recent 
consolidation of all of HEW’s civil rights en- 
forcement activities in the office of the Sec- 
retary should not be interpreted as a change 
of front or a rebuke to Mr. Howe. Mr. Gard- 
ner has stated emphatically that it is neither, 
and there is no reason to doubt him, 

The consolidation was ordered by Congress 
last year as a part of HEW’s annual appro- 
piration bill. The idea originated, not with 
Southern critics of the education agency, but 
with the subcommittee chairman, the late 
John Fogarty of Rhode Island, who hoped it 
would improve enforcement throughout the 
department, 

Civil rights leaders are nevertheless well 
advised to maintain an attitude of watchful 
waiting. We cannot afford even unintentional 
backsliding at this point. j 


Italy: A Democratic Republic Founded on 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 
1946, the citizens of Italy ended, by direct 
vote, their constitutional monarchy, and 
established from that time forth the 
soverelgn Republic of Italy. More than 
50 million Italian citizens, together with 
the millions of Italian-Americans in this 
country, and friends all over the world, 
will salute the 21st anniversary of the 
republic in a spirit of jubilance. 

The installation of a new system of 
goyernment in Italy signaled an un- 
precedented era of reconstruction, re- 
molding, growth, and progress. Four 
years after the republic was established, 
the economy of Italy had regained the 
level it had attained prior to World War 
II. Since 1950, it has surged ahead with 
such furious activity that today, Italy is 
heralded as the leader among the 
Mediterranean countries and one of the 
fastest growing in the world. The na- 
tion is enjoying a pulsating, spirited life, 
and the people, far from relaxing on their 
laurels, are working endlessly to make 
their country greater. Intelligent eco- 
nomic planning has remodeled Italy 
from a land where agriculture predomi- 
nates to a fast-moving, modern indus- 
trial nation. Today, industry is respon- 
sible for twice as much of the economic 
wealth as is agriculture. Today, the 
average worker earns twice what he has 
in years past. The annual growth rate 
in GNP is one of the highest in the world. 
Italy's foreign trade is booming and the 
tourist business is increasing yearly at 
a phenomenal rate. The economy main- 
tains a large reserve placing Italy in the 
market for a multiude of foreign prod- 
ucts. A generation of jet-age industrial- 
ists have taken the reins of the Italian 
economy and their fast-thinking, shrewd 
business manner is enabling Italian en- 
terprises to hold their own in the world 
market. 
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The unprecedented progress made by 
the Italian Republic since its birth fills 
the Italian people with a swelling pride 
and a deep sense of satisfaction—and 
well it should. For although the western 
powers contributed much to aid. this 
crippled nation following the terrible 
years of World War II, the credit for 
Italy’s phenomenal rise to economic 
power is wholly due to the diligent, hard- 
working spirit of the Italian people. Our 
American experience has taught us only 
too well that no gains are made without 
years of strenuous toil and dedicated ef- 
fort. It is this industrious quality which 
today we honor most in the Italian peo- 
ple. They have demonstrated to all the 
world that order can come from chaos, 
that a nation can rise from almost total 
devestation to unequalled success—in a 
remarkably short period. Indeed, the peo- 
ple of Italy have evidenced an energetic 
force, a will to build and to grow which 
few peoples can claim in our time. 

Perhaps the greatest example of the 
strength and spirit of the Italian char- 
acter occurred last November after the 
devastating floods which hit Florence 
and other areas of the north. Twenty 
years ago, this tragedy would have dealt 
a death blow to the Italian economy and 
sorely shattered the morale of the peo- 
ple. Instead, in the Italy to today, the 
Government has managed to absorb 
much of the cost of the flood damage, 
and Italians have steeled themselves to 
the task of rebuilding their homes and 
businesses, and restoring their precious 
Renaissance art treasures. 

Italy’s luminous future is being carved 
today through the diligent activity of all 
of the Italian people. On this anniversary 
of the Italian Republic, we in the United 
States extend our heartiest congratula- 
tions to the citizens of that beautiful 
country on a job well done. It has been 
said that Italy is a democratic repub- 
lic founded on work. It should also be 
said that Italy is a 20th-century success 
story authored by the love and dedication 
of her people. 


Open Housing—The Supreme Court's 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the cause 
of equality, of equal protection under 
the laws of our land for all men, was 
strengthened by the Supreme Court's re- 
cent decision declaring California's prop- 
Osition 14 unconstitutional. 

The traditional American promise of 
equal opportunity still needs to be ful- 
filled in many areas, In education and 
employment, Negroes and other minority 
Eroups, all too often, still find their path 
impeded or their progress slowed. 

But perhaps the most flagrant viola- 
tions of equal protection and equal rights 
today are in the fleld of housing. The 
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“white noose” of the suburbs condemns 
great numbers of our Negro citizens to 
rundown housing in the ghettos of our 
urban areas. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
has reported that— 

Housing seems to be the one commodity in 
the American market that is not freely avall- 
able on equal terms to everyone who can 
afford to pay. 


The New York Times, in an editorial 
of May 30, kas emphasized that if the 
United States is ever to achieve a society 
in which no racial or religious barriers 
exist between an individual and the law- 
ful exercise of his freedom, the vicious 
patterns of housing segregation will have 
to disappear.” 

The Supreme Court's decision, uphold- 
ing the courageous action of California’s 
own highest court, is a step in the right 
direction. But it is only a step. 

As the Times has gone on to com- 
ment—and this is a most important 
observation—now— 

The main burden falls upon the conscience 
and good sense of Californians and other 
Americans. The courts cannot indefinitely 
sustain freedoms that citizens do not under- 
stand or will not support. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a pointed reminder 
of the tasks that lie ahead. It is a timely 
reminder that we in California may have 
to fight yet another well-financed effort 
to repeal our fair housing law. We cannot 
expect the forces of bigotry and racism to 
sit back and accept this rebuff to their 
callous and misguided sense of justice. 

The Supreme Courts of California and 
the United States have done their duty. 
The job of insuring equality for all men ts 
now in our hands. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the New York 
Times editorial, referred to in my re- 
marks, for the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Tse Orr Housing DECISION 

If the United States is ever to achieve its 
ideal of a racially integrated society in which 
no racial or religious barriers exist between 
an individual and the lawful exercise of his 
freedom, the vicious patterns of housing seg- 
regation will have to disappear, 

These patterns have developed out of fear 
and greed and misplaced pride, Gentlemen's 
agreements, restricted covenants, inequitable 
laws and the connivance of many people in 
the real estate and banking professions have 
all combined to sustain discriminatory hous- 
ing patterns. 

During the past quarter-century a revul- 
sion of consicence has at last produced an 
attack by the forces of decency. More than 
One-third of the states have passed laws of 
varying scope and effectiveness intended to 
forbid racial discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing. But the practitioners of 
bigotry have not hesitated to counterattack. 
They scored one of thier major regressive 
triumphs in California in 1964 when the yot- 
ers approved the so-called Proposition Four- 
teen. 

Proposition Fourteen, placed on the ballot 
by an initiative petition, not only repealed 
in effect the state’s anti-discrimination laws 
in the housing field but also asserted as a 
constitional right an individual's privi- 
lege of selling, or leasing or renting his prop- 
erty to any person he chose, “in his abso- 
lute discretion.” 

The highest court of California struck 
down this proposition as a clear violation of 
the “equal protection of the laws” section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
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stitution. The Supreme Court of the United 
States yesterday upheld this interpretation. 

As Justice Douglas observed in his inter- 
esting concurring opinion, there is an analogy 
between what Proposition Fourteen sanc- 
tions and the restrictive covenants which 
the Supreme Court heid unconstitutional 
many years ago. Those who defend racism 
in housing misuse an ancient and honorable 
rallying cry of libertarians, “A man’s home 
is his castle.” What goes on inside a man's 
home is truly privileged, but a homeowner 
cannot manipulate his ownership of prop- 
erty In tacit collaboration with other prop- 
erty owners to keep a nelghborhood all white 
or all anything else. A homeowner’s deed is 
not a hunting license to discriminate. 

It is regrettable that the Court divided 
5-to-4 on this case, since the principle at 
stake la highly important. But in this area 
as in others, there is a limit to the creative 
role of the Judiciary. The main burden falls 
upon the conscience and good sense of Call- 
fornians and other Americans, The courts 
cannot indefinitely sustain freedoms that 
citizens do not understand or wili not sup- 
port. 


Medicare Should Include the Cost of 
Medicines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the cosponsors of the original Medicare 
Act, I have been extremely interested in 
following the development of the admin- 
istration of this act. Medicare has en- 
abled our older citizens to face their re- 
tirement years secure in the knowledge 
that if they should contract serious or 
prolonged illness their life savings will 
not be lost, that they will not become a 
burden to their friends and relatives, or 
become wards of the State. 


This law offers incalculable peace of 
mind and security to those who have 
worked hard to make this country what 
it is today. Illness is never a pleasant oc- 
currence, but when it strikes the aged 
and is combined with the prospect of cre- 
ating financial obligations which can 
ere be met, then it becomes unbear- 

The signing of the Medicare Act repre- 
sented the culmination of years of hard 
work, determination, and frustrating de- 
bates. It was the realization of the dream 
of-all those who had sought to eliminate 
the specter of financial destitution, be- 
cause of medical expenses facing our old- 
er citizens. Medicare has been hailed by 
many as a declaration of independence 
for the aged against the threat of eco- 
nomic ruin from sickness. 

In spite of the great promise which 
medicare offers, however, there remains 
one important area not covered by the 
original legislation. This is the inclusion 
of the cost of prescription drugs, which 
for many of the aged and chronically ill 
may represent a substantial portion of 
their medical expenses. Persons over 65 
pay about $700 million for prescription 
drugs each year. Many times those who 
can least afford drugs often need them 
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most. For instance, 86 percent of the el- 
derly people living on annual incomes of 
$2,000 or less suffer from chronic II- 
nesses. Thus, in the absence of assistance 
in the payment of drugs prescribed by 
physicians, the present Medicare Act 
may be inadequate to help those most in 
need. 

In order to further extend and im- 
prove the medicare program, and allow it 
to fulfill the original purpose of protec- 
ing our aged from the anguish and fi- 
nancial ruin of illness, I am introducing 
a bill to include the cost of drugs requir- 
ing a doctor's prescription under the pro- 
visions of the Medicare Act. The need 
for congressional action has been widely 
recognized and endorsed. President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO recently 
stated before the House Ways and Means 
Committee that labor union health cen- 
ters dealing directly with retired work- 
ers, “express concern over the large 
number of the aged who have chronic 
diseases, requiring the continuous use of 
expensive prescription drugs, which they 
really cannot afford to buy.” 

Mr. Walter J. Sheerin, executive di- 
rector of the New York Labor-Manage- 
ment Council of Health and Welfare 
Plans, Inc., speaking before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, said: 

Most of the aged have chronic ailments 
that do not require hospitalization, but re- 
quire continuous use of expensive drugs. 
This financial burden is borne by the aged. 
Medicare should round out its program by 
filling this great need of providing drug pre- 
scription coverage. 


In a statement before the same com- 
mittee, Dr. Charles I. Schottland, presi- 
dent-elect of the National Association of 
Social Workers, pointed out as follows: 

Prescription drugs take about 18 cents out 
of every consumer dollar for medical care 
services. When one considers the serious lim- 
itations on incomes of the aged. it becomes 
evident that their health is being harmed by 
not having such a benefit as part of the pro- 
gram. Studies over the years have shown that 
very substantial numbers of physician pre- 
scriptions remain unfilled largely because 
of the costs involved, If it ls the intent of 

to approach comprehensiveness of 
health care for the elderly, as we believe it 
is, payment for prescription drugs cannot 
continue to be an exclusion, 


The legislation which I have introduced 
will help stimulate the drug industry, as 
well as generate additional business for 
pharmacists. Our entire older popula- 
tion, which requires drugs in such large 
volume, will be able to purchase the med- 
ication they need. The pharmacist will 
be able to collect his professional fee, 
the drug industry will benefit from the 
larger demand, and most important of 
all, our older citizens will receive the 
medicines to ease their pain and suffering 
and allow them to spend their retired 
years in the best possible health. 

Mr, Speaker, I believe that in the years 
to come the Medicare Act will prove to 
be one of the greatest legislative accom- 
plishments in the history of Congress 
and of the Nation. The humanitarian 
goals that it will achieve and the mental 
well-being and security that it will give 
our older citizens, will provide our Na- 
tion with an eyen more durable founda- 
tion on which. to go forward to meet the 
many challenges of the future. However, 
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in order to secure these ideals, we must 
complete the job and bring the payment 
of prescription drugs for our older citi- 
zens under the provisions of the Medi- 
care Act. 


Support for H.R. 6385, Congressman 
James H. Quillen’s Bili To Prohibit the 
Desecration of Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, Mr. M. A. 
Urquiza, an active member of the Kings- 
port, Tenn., Lions Club and Elks Lodge 
has written me a most gracious letter, to 
extend to me the support of both orga- 
nizations on my bill to prohibit the dese- 
cration of our flag. 

This is another example of the ground- 
swell of public support that is behind my 
endeavor and that of many of my col- 
leagues, to see that the Congress enacts 
a law to provide penalties for those who 
dishonor our beloved flag. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Urquiza's 
letter at this point in the RECORD: 

Krncsport Lopos No. 1833, : 
Kingsport, Texas, May 17, 1967. 
Re H.R, 6385 
Hon, James H. QUILLEN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr Dear Jimmy: It makes me very happy 
and extremely proud to write you at this 
time to notify you of recent happenings. 

The Kingsport Lions Club at ite Tuesday, 
May 9, meeting unanimously voted to have 
R letter written to you to commend you for 
introducing H.R. 6385. 

It was decided that it would be my pleas- 
ant duty, as Chairman of the Citizenship 
Committee, to notify you of this vote, 

Then at the Thursday, May 11, meeting 
of BPO Elks Lodge No, 1833 I, as Chairman 
of the Americanism Committee, was in- 
structed to convey to you the commendation 
of the Lodge. Immediately, I received instruc- 
tions from the President of the Tennessee 
Elks Association to allow my first official ac- 
tion, as Americanism State Chairman, be to 
offer to you the congratulations of all the 
Brothers from the Volunteer State. 

I was asked also to send a copy of this 
letter to all the Tennessee Delegations and 
respectfully request that they use all the 
influence they have to help the Bill along 
so that our Glorious Flag may have the pro- 
tection it rightfully deserves, 

It is sad indeed that the Bill is required. 
I can well imagine our forefathers never 
dreamed that there could ever live so low 
a man that a Law to punish him should be 
needed. And yet, the Almighty gave us as 
a Commandment: “Honor Thy Father and 
Thy Mother.” Could there be a son so miser- 
able that such a Commandment be needed? 
He, in all Infinite Wisdom, knew that there 
would be, and the Commandment was given 
to us. Let us now, in all haste put in the law 
books of our Country a law that will protect 
our Beloved Flag. Maybe we cannot make it 
a law to love and honor it, but we can pun- 
ish those who would dare violate the Glorious 
Emblem of the most Blessed Nation history 
has ever seen. 

Very truly yours, 
M. A. URQUIA. 


June 1, 1967 


L. B. J.: A Man To Be Trusted When the 
Going Is Rough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans like to spout off about their 
Presidents. There seems to be something 
satisfying about giving the man in the 
White House a hard time. But when the 
chips are down, most Americans will 
back a Chief Executive who acts firmly 
and decisively in the national interest. 


Such a President, in my books, is Lyn- 


don Johnson. Our President has taken his 
share of the critical lumps, as all strong 
Presidents do. But the American people 
know that when the going gets rough 
they have a man in the White House 
who is wise in the business of government 
and courageous in the making of 
decisions. 

A recent article in the Tulsa, Okla., 
Tribune underscores what I mean. The 
article, written by Jim Downing, takes 
the point of view of the average Ameri- 
can who is often critical of the man who 
occupies the White House. 

But when all the griping and doubts 
are cast aside, Mr. Downing notes: 

I did not vote for Lyndon Johnson, He has 
the faculty of being monumentally wrong. 
But he also can be astronomically right. I 
rather like the way he puts his pants on. 


In down-home talk, Mr. Downing has 
put his finger on how most Americans 
feel: When the chips are down, and the 
going is rough, Lyndon Johnson is a man 
who can be trusted to lead our Nation. 

I insert this article in the RECORD: 
DownIno's STREET: He Likes WAY THE MAN 
Purs ON His Pants 
(By Jim Downing) 

You, there. Yes, you with the razor in 
your hand, blearily inspecting yourself in 
the bathroom mirror. Your allergies are kick- 
ing up- lock at those eyes!—and the crick in 
your neck is no better. 

You just know you're going to bave your 
regular 3 p.m. headache—the one with the 
bright flashes coming in from the outer 
corners of your eyes 

With all that to bother you, suppose that, 
in addition, you happen to be the. president 
of the United States? 

The President is a man, too, I'm sure he 
holds his razor and blearily Inspects his face 
in the mirror every morning, even as you and 
I Maybe he has a barber, but I rather doubt 
it, not every morning, anyhow. 

Maybe, if we keep that only-a-man idea 
in mind when we read the headlines, we can 
get a little better perspective. Suppose you, 
man, had the crick in the neck and the al- 
lergles— AND the personal responsibility of 
deciding what to do about Nasser, the block- 
ade of the Gulf of Aqaba and the war in 
Vietnam today. 

The President is only a man who, by hap- 
penstance and luck and coincidence, occupies 
the White House for a term or two. His elec- 
tion doesn’t make him any more intelligent, 
more all-knowing, more competent than any 
other guy who puts his pants on one leg 
at a time as you do. 

But, happily, Nasser and Ho Chi Minh and 
even Leonid Brezhnev also put their pants 
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on one leg at a time. Who know, perhaps even 
Charles de Gaulle does aleo—although there 
ls always the possibility that gnomes come 
in the night and dress him. 

The Presidency, by ite very nature, de- 
mands a man of immense vanity. He MUST 
believe he is better qualified than anyone else 
to handle the rudder of the great ship of 
state. He must believe it because he must 
sleep with the tillef in his hands, after all 
the advisers, counsellors, experts, yes-men 
and no-men have gone home, 

I have talked with a couple of men who 
became president—Harry Truman and Lyn- 
don Johnson—and have covered the cam- 
palgus of several who would have lixed to 
have been president—Sen. Robert Taft, 
Harold Stassen, Thomas E. Dewey, Frank 
Gannett, Wendell Wilkie and Alfred M. 
Landon, 

Of those, only Landon gave the appearance 
of being essentially an humble man. Per- 
haps he was. I don't believe he ever enter- 
tained any real idea that he could beat 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; nor did the Repub- 
Ucan party. 

Taft was a cold, forbidding, forthright man 
of awesome principles, absolutely certain he 
was born to be President, as had his father 
before him. Had he been nominated, and 
elected, he would have revolutionized Ameri- 
can government, 

Stassen was political expediency itself, bent 
on being every man’s man, the rmouther of 
the calculated catch-phrase. 

Dewey was impossible, a grudge-nurser, 
vastly conceited. Gannett, a New York pub- 
lisher, simply saw himself in a magnifying 
mirror, Wilkie was a poseur, an actor. 

Harry Truman, an unschooled county 
Politician, attained greatness and made me 
eat many a word in retrospect. 

I did not vote for Lyndon Johnson, He has 
the faculty of being monumentally wrong. 
But he also can be astronomically right. I 
rather like the way he puts his pants on. 


A Tribute to Samuel Kaufman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, last week 
a dear friend of mine, Samuel J. Kauf- 
man, celebrated his 70th birthday, His 
long career has been one of dedicated 
public service, and I am pleased to call 
to the attention of my colleagues articles 
from the Star-Ledger and the Newark 
Evening News marking this happy mile- 
stone. 

From the Star-Ledger, May 23, 1967] 
The 7orn 

Today the birthday congrats fali upon 
Samuei J. Kaufman, local attorney, NJ. 
Supreme Court Commissioner and former 
confidential alde and law secretary to the 
late Circuit Judge Edwin J. Caffrey and late 
Superior Court Judge Daniel J, Brennan. 
He'll be feted with his wife, Anna, in New 
York by son and daughter-in-law, Norman 
and Barbara Kaufman with the four grand- 
children in attendance. 5 

Kaufman is presently the chairman of the 
appeal board under Selective Service Sys- 
tem for New Jersey. Has been a practicing 
attorney since 1918. Was admitted to practice 
before the U.S. Supreme Court in 1932 on 
motion of J: P. Tumulty, secretary to 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


[From the Newark Evening News, May 24, 
1967) 


Dnarr APPEAL BOARD. Heap Is HONORED 


Samuel J. Kaufman of 355 Keer Ave. 
chairman of Selective Service Appeal Board 
No. 1 since 1949, was honored yesterday at 
a luncheon in the 744 Club on his 70th birth- 
day. 
The luncheon was given by members of 
the appeal board and also top ranking mem- 
bers of the staff of State Selective Service 
Director Col. Joseph T. Avella, They included 
Deputy State Director Lt. Col, Harold Hoe- 
nig, Cmdr. William D. Connor, chief of the 
administration division, Lt. Col, Edward J. 
Henderson, chairman of the manpower divi- 
sion, and Julius S. Boresik, chief field super- 
visor. 


Kaufman has been engaged in Selective 
Service activities for 27 years. He was govern- 
ment appeal agent during 1948-1949, and 
was secretary of the Newark and Essex 
County Advisory Board for registrants. In 
this position he advised several hundred at- 
torneys on the regulations applicable to reg- 
istrants and of their obligations under the 
Selective Service system. 

He has been a practicing attorney and 
counselor at law since 1918. Kaufman was 
admitted to practice.before the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1932. 


Frustration Over Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on one of 
his radio broadcasts last week, Edward 


P. Morgan, of ABC, read excerpts of a 
gripping letter he had received from a 


student friend. The letter discussed many 


questions that our young people today 
are asking themselves about the U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam. Their frustra- 
tion, Mr. Morgan concluded, “is too real 
to be idly brushed aside as the foolish 
idealism of youth.” 

The transcript of the thought-pro- 
voking commentary follows: 

FRUSTRATION Over VIETNAM 


Lest we forget, there is still a shooting war 
on in Vietnam. While Washington is obliged 
to divide its attention between Saigon and 
Suez, the youth of America who are think- 
ing, and there are many, are more consumed 
with concern about what Vietnam is doing 
to them and their future. Instead of taking 
standard final exams, members of the senior 
class of Sidwell Friends School here in Wash- 
ington are going, so to speak, to where their 
interest in the action is, Some have gone 
to hospital wards, others to government 
Offices, to watch these instruments of society 
function. One group has spent all week being 
briefed by the State Department, senators of 
opposing stands, and even journalists about 
the war. Some of their facts may be twisted— 
whose aren't?—but the earnestness of their 
interest is almost palpable. 

While I listened to their discussions this 
morning, a part of my mind kept rereading 
a letter I received the other day from a friend 
of mine in Seattle. He is student number 
6332998 at the University of Washington, 
about to graduate, and eagerly looking for- 
ward to a hitch, if he's lucky, with the Peace 
Corps. But his letter, five typewritten pages, 
single-spaced, was such a moving message of 
honest torment that it deserves to be shared. 
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It speaks, without presumption, for millions 
of this fellow’s generation, and how valuable 
it would be to the country if President John- 
son and other government leaders could find 
time to listen. 

“I am against the war in Vietnam,” my 
friend wrote. 

“In a situation as complicated as this, I 
have to plead some ignorance... but I've 
done enough research on it to be pretty sure 
that the greater part of the American public 
is more ignorant about it than I am. 

“President Johnson tedly says that 
We've got to stand firm in Vietnam to protect 
our friends from Communist aggression, His 
terminology bothers me, Isn't American in- 
volvement also aggressive ...? Isn't the 
bombing of Hanol and aggressive act?... 

I I don't think the United States can 
say with any conviction that it is supporting 
a democratic government in South Vietnam. 
I don't think the Vietnamese peasant is poli- 
tically aware enough to understand a democ- 
racy ... I'm beginning to wonder if I ever 
understood it myself. 

“General Westmoreland’s visit to the leg- 
islature,” this university senior’s letter goes 
on, was. . . sort of frightening. I'd Hke to 
think of Congress as a body of men with cool, 
reasoning dispositions; but press accounts 
state that. the great majority. . were 
overwhelmed with patriotic emotion at the 
very sight of him, Put in concrete terme 
this... means .., the deepening of our 
military commitment 

“I remember a recent article in Life which, 
after giving a depressing appraisal of the war, 
led itself to the conclusion that had we 
known it would reach its present proportions 
we would never have become involved 
(But it) went on to insist that our only pos- 
sible course is to continue the fight in hopes 
that some unseen turn of fortune will finally 
show us an ‘honorable way out.’... The 
article finally concluded, ironically, with an 
invocation to prayer. 

“I say this is our problem, not God's. As I 
see It, we've got to admit that we've made a 
horrible mistake 

“Many draft-eligible students who are el- 
ther confused by or strongly opposed to the 
war, I find, are kept from protesting by the 
prospect of induction as punishment for un- 
American activities.’ The precedent is there. 
However, the majority of those I've talked to 
who favor the war do so more out of igno- 
rance than from any careful appraisal of the 
problem. I was shocked to find, for instance, 
that many students enrolled in ROTO pro- 
grams were genuinely confused about the 
justifiableness of the ‘conflict’, but were still 
willing, as Thoreau says, to ‘march in admir- 
able order over hill and dale to the wars, 
against their wills’ for the sake of expedi- 
ency ... 

“I stay awake at night imagining the 
hordes of Americans who don't know enough 
about this war even to be confused by it. 
Maybe one of the weaknesses of a democracy 
is that it produces a breed of fat cat that 
never makes any nolse because he’s person- 
ally too content. 

“Well, what can we do? What can I do? Do 
Lreally have a say in all this, or will my letter 
to the President, like that of a friend, be sent 
to the National Selective Service System? 
More to the point, when freedom of speech, 
although not openly restricted, is subtly 
punished with induction notices, what can 
any individual do but go to jall, or leave the 
country?” 

There was more to this University of Wash- 
ington senlor's letter than that, much more, 
but that was the core of it. There were, ob- 
viously, some misconceptions in it. But his 
questions were justified, his protests genuine. 
He ls entrapped in a situation not of his mak- 
ing and over which he has no control but In 
which he may be required to give his life in 
a war in which be does not believe because, 
in large part surely, because he has taken 
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literally the lessons of ethics and morals he 
was taught at home and at school. This frus- 
tration is too real to be idly brushed aside as 
the foolish idealism of youth. 


Modernize Social Security and 
Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include herein an excellent statement 
by my friend, Mr. Philip Sanonaro of Na- 
tick, Mass., entitled “A Proposal To Re- 
form Some Inequities in the Social Secu- 
rity Act.” 

I think this statement is one of the best 
of its kind that I have seen on the sub- 
ject, and contains much food for thought. 

I have suggested that Mr. Saponaro 
furnish a copy of it to each member of 
the great House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and especially to my able and 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
James A. Burke, who has been taking 
such a deep, special interest in these mat- 
ters on the committee. 

I have also suggested that the state- 
ment should be sent to the able and dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee for their attention and 
to the great Chairman of Ways and 
Means, our beloved, Mr. MILLS. 

It is my personal view that the social 
security system is certainly one of the 
most efficient agencies of the Federal 
Government. I wish I could say as much 
concerning the laws under which its 
highly skilled, dedicated and efficient 
leaders and employees have to try to ad- 
minister this program, because it is a 
complex admixture of intricacies, com- 
plexities, contradictions and inadequa- 
cies and, I may add, it sometimes causes 
serious injustices to some worthy bene- 
ficiaries. 

Personally, I do not believe the act can 
be adequately overhauled. I think, per- 
haps, it would be better to start again 
from scratch, and enact a new law that 
would cover, not only social security, but 
also the health problems encompassed 
by medicare and related laws. 

Admittedly, this is a huge task, but it 
will have to be undertaken before the 
system becomes totally chaotic, unwork- 
able, and inadequate to meet the great, 
human needs it is designed to meet. 

These programs, in my humble judg- 
ment, might well be based and predicated 
on some actuarily sound insurance prin- 
ciples and methods, providing the rich 
benefits of social security and modern 
medicine for all people within our society. 

I think Congress should also study the 
problems of the personnel who admin- 
ister the system and the doctors and 
hospitals whose services and facilities 
are required to implement it in its en- 
tirety, to the end that we may in time, 
as soon as possible, establish and build 
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this system upon feasible free enterprise 
principles, so that we can avoid the ex- 
cesses, maladjustments, inadequacies, 
and shortcomings with respect to some of 
the most important problems people have 
to face in this country today, and there 
are many very serious ones. 

I realize how heavily burderied our 
great Committee on Ways and Means is, 
but these matters are so important that 
I think that at the earliest possible time 
a massive study should be inaugurated, 
one that would go far beyond anything 
that has been done to date in these areas, 
designed to make sure that the principles 
of freedom, initiative, individual dignity 
and the real incentives of our society are 
assured, and that the system will not de- 
generate into a huge, grandiose, ineffici- 
ent, misguided bureaucratic complex of 
socialized institutions, including social- 
ized medicine and perhaps even social- 
ized welfare. 

I do not believe there is any more justi- 
fication for socialized medicine in this 
country than for socializing other service 
groups, individuals, or businesses, and I 
hope and trust that the rights and inter- 
ests of the individual shall be preserved, 
guaranteed, and enforced. Our medical 
system is the best in the world. Let us 
keep it that way and strengthen it where 
this needs to be done. 

There is a close relationship between 
the social benefits this Government 
makes available and the national econ- 
omy which in the last analysis, largely 
has to provide funds for about every- 
thing which is done by Government. The 
U.S. Treasury is not an inexhaustible 
reservoir of money. It must secure its 
funds from the people. 

In such a study as I propose, it would 
be well, I believe, to lean upon the coun- 
sel and seek the suggestions and advice 
of experts in the various fields repre- 
sented and affected by the impact of 
every phase of social security and Medi- 
care, including skilled, experienced rep- 
resentatives of the insurance industry, 
who could, perhaps best of all, inform 
and show us how such a free system, 
huge as it would be, could be establishéd 
on a sound, actuarial basis that would 
respond to the demands for efficient ad- 
ministration, and provide adequately for 
the social security and medical needs of 
all Americans. 

This is something that will have to be 
done sooner or later, and we should 
tackle the job to make sure it is done, not 
under socialistic or communistic prin- 
ciples and techniques, but under the 
principles and techniques of our great 
free enterprise system, which has served 
us so well throughout the years, and has 
contributed so mightily to making us the 
greatest, most powerful and most pros- 
perous nation of all times. 

The statement follows: 

A Proposat To REFORM Some INEQUITIES IN 
TIIE SOCIAL SECURITY Act 

About- 15,000,000 retirees over 65 years of 
age continue to work part time in order to 
supplement their benefits (pension) under 
the Social Security Act. Under the provisions 
of the “Retirement Test" they are permitted 
to earn up to $1,500 per year. Any earnings 
above this amount reduces their benefits 
(pension). The amount of reduction is $1 
for each $2 earned, up to $2,700 earnings per 
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year, beyond which the deduction is $1 for 
each $1 earned, until the benefits (pension) 
is completely wiped out. The “Retirement 
Test“ and its provisions should be cancelled 
for several obvious reasons. 

The law specifically provides that “there 
shall be no means test.” A person shall be 
eligible to receive benefits (pension) after 
contributing X dollars for a specified time 
and his employer contributes a like amount. 
A person has a right to these benefits (pen- 
sion) regardless of how much he has in in- 
come from savings, investments or property, 
etc. Income from these sources is considered 
as a supplement to the Social Security bene- 
fits. However, if a man works and earns over 
$1,500 he will have benefits (pension) taken 
away as outlined in the first paragraph. In 
this sense his earnings over $1,500 become a 
substitute for his benefits (pension). 


Let us examine in detail what happens in 


fact when a person earning $5,000 becomes, 


65 years of age and wishes to retire partially. 
In 1966 he paid $220 and his employer also 
paid in $220 toward his social security bene- 
fits, total 6440 for the year. According to the 
computations of his past earnings he will be 
eligible to receive benefits (pension) of $1,560 
or $130 per month, Now he can work and 
earn up to $1,500 per year. If he can meet his 
obligations on $3,060 total per year then he 
can retire partially and be happy. If he can- 
not meet his obligations on $3,060 then he 
must continue to work and in so doing loss 
his benefits (pension) as outlined in the 
first paragraph. It ts obvious that this man 
must continue to work until he reduce his 
standard of living to $3,060 per year and that 
he must continue to contribute $220 per year 
(in addition to a like contribution from his 
employer) toward a Social Security System 
which he cannot enjoy; but he sure can look 
forward to working like this until he is 72 
years when the social security law provides 
that there will be no loss of benefits regard- 
less of earnings. At this time his SS benefits 
are considered a supplement, not a substitute 
to his income. At age 72, therefore, but not 
before, he can reduce his workload and main- 
tain his standard of living. 

If the description in the previous para- 
graph is as common as many believe it is, 
then the Congress would serve America well 
by the immediate cancellation of the Retire- 
ment Test. 

The hundreds of proposals to Increase 
benefits by 8% or 15% or any % miss the 
point completely in regard to earned income. 
Any tampering with a man's benefits (which 
are an earned right) is immoral and increas- 
ing a benefit without cancelling out the Re- 
tirement Test“ ls not facing up to the real is- 
sue. The American Way is to Earn by Work 
and there should be no law which will take 
away an earned right or benefit (pension) 
because a man wants to work to earn a little 
more to better himself. 

Everybody should ask congress to cancel 
the “Retirement Test," 

Purr Saronako. 


Essay on Freedom by Tim Tsurumoto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Sertoma Club of Hayward, Calif., 
recently held a “Freedom Week Essay 
Contest” which was won by young Tim 
Tsurumoto. 
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T believe that Tim's essay well deserved 
the first prize because it is a fine state- 
ment of what responsible freedom 
means. It is, therefore, a pleasure for me 
to place this award winning essay in the 
RECORD: 

FREEDOM 

Freedom ts like a rare gem, 

Only after years of struggle can you obtain 
this priceless gem. Yet after this you must 
spend years polishing it, to make it shine. 
And if you don't take care of it, dust begins 
to settle on the jewel and dim the shine. 

We are, especially in the United States, 
reaching this stage. When the meaning of 
freedom becomes covered with dust, I think 
it is time we get some polish and a cloth, 

Although you have the freedom to do what 
you want, you must also accept the respon- 
sibilities which come with it. Responsibili- 
tles which you do not have to fulfill, but re- 
BSponsibilities which will affect your life, as 
well as others, whether you do or not, 

Respect for human dignity is one of your 
main responsibilities. 

Only with respect for the human life will 
all your responsibilities be fulfilled. 

You must honor and respect your country, 
and what is symbolizes. For only with your 
respect will it progress and improve. If you 
honor your country, you will be willing to 
fight for what it symbolizes. Thinking not 
only of those living, but also of those still to 
be born. 

Yes, you can be indifferent and enjoy all 
the pleasures life brings. But. what would 
you have accomplished? Nothing. 

But, on the other hand, if you become 
active in public life, you help progress the 
welfare and development of your nation. 
Not only for those living, but for the gen- 
erations to come. Your responsibility to home 
Pay country is what makes a nation power- 

ul. 

He who site and watches the world revolve 
under his feet is of no yalue to his country. 
The liberties and rights which come with 
freedom were not granted for this purpose. 
They were granted to you so you could use 
your rights to the furthest extent in order to 
improve and progress your nation. 

Voting, one of the rights granted to you, 
is priceless. Would you throw away a Mona 
Lisa or a Rembrandt? Then why do a good 
Percentage of you throw away the privilege 
to vote? When you do not vote you auto- 
matically show us your irresponsibilty. It 
shows the rest of the country that you do not 
care how or by whom the country is run, 
even if you really care, You must understand 
and realize the importance of your one vote 
before you begin to value it. 

Respect and honor are the two things which 
will gain your country respect and prestige. 

When you see something which you think 
is wrong, don't just watch what the other 
People will do. Do something yourself! Your 
individual action makes your country more 
powerful. 

Voting is the priceless right which guaran- 
tecs you that your nation will be run in a 
democratic manner. 

Every individual who accomplishes each 
of these things makes his nation move one 
step closer to its goal, 

These responsibilities which come with 
freedom are not just possible to accomplish 
in the United States, but in other countries 
as well, These responsibilities are not only 
Possible to accomplish today or tomorrow, 
but for years and years to come. 

If we were all to accomplish these respon- 
sibilities our generation would be famous for 
the great strides in, not only the welfare of 
„ human life, but in the scientific and cul- 
tural advancements. 

We must, however, before thinking of fame, 
accept these responsibilities and do them. 
We must set an example for generation after 
generation to follow. Once we set this exam- 
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ple we will know that we have accomplished 
our goal in life, and more, for we will have 
constructed a base, made of the strongest 
substance known to man, in a never ending 
chain of generations. 


Shrewsbury, Mass., High School Memorial 
Day Assembly Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual Memorial Day assembly of the 
Shrewsbury, Mass., High School, John 
Kaletski, a junior class student, was se- 
lected to deliver the address, and I am 
pleased to include it in the RECORD as a 
pertinent revelation of the genuine un- 
derstanding of and respect for American 
tradition; the serious concern for our 
national destiny; and the fervent am- 
bition to help in the achievement of 
peace possessed by the great and whole- 
some majority of American youth. 

The address follows: 


MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS 


On April 15, in Central Park's Sheep 
Meadow, an American flag was burned. 
Nearby, a father who had lost his son in 
Vietnam, watched in horror and silently 
wept. His tears were not for his own child 
and the enormity of the sacrifice he so will- 
ingly made but, rather, for the young, 
laughing men he observed the young, 
laughing men wantonly desecrating the 
glowing symbol of loyalty, patriotism, free- 
dom and democracy. This incident could only 
have occurred here! . . Here, within the 
realm of a great nation whose enormity of 
freedom allows even the bigoted the oppor- 
tunity of inquiry ... expression ... and dis- 
sent. And, ironically, while that fiag burned 
and crumbled to blackened ash . . . some- 
where, thousands of miles away, another 
American was felled ... giving his life for 
the preservation of this very symbol. 

On this Memorial Day, we pay homage to 
him, and to the countless Americans before 
him who chose to sacrifice themselves so 
that this nation might endure. Their devo- 
tion to country and flag is symbolic of a 
nation born, bred, and raised on sacrifice... 
a nation devoted to liberty ...a nation un- 
willing to destroy the seed of freedom, sown 
in the souls of those by totali- 
tarianism ... a nation of people who can- 
not... . will not. dodge its responsibility. 

We here, today, make It known that no 
one loves peace more than Americans, No one 
would sacrifice more, to seek peace, than 
Americans. No one is bound more to a com- 
mon obligation, than Americans. 

On this Memorial Day, let us reaffirm our 
supreme allegiance to these United States 
of America, and to the constitution and laws 
that govern it. Let us reaffirm our covenant 
to answer totalitarianism, wherever it occurs. 
Let us reaffirm our heritage to preserve Amer- 
ican liberty and freedom, whenever it is 
threatened. Let it be known that these are 
our innate responsibilities, and we shali con- 
tinue to honor them, whatever the cost. 

As Americans, we cannot... we must 
not feed the communist cause, and 
allow the world to misjudge our “right” to 
dissent as proof that we are a divided people. 
Instead, let us show our willingness to band 
together and strive for the solution of peace 
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and good-will between nations . . . cogni- 
zantly aware, that riota... draft-card 
burnings ... protest marches... and the 


desecration of our beloved American flag is 
not the answer to peace. There is an answer, 
however ... there must be...and we, a 
new generation of Americans will find it. 
Let his be our living memorial to the 
memory cf those men who have given so 
much so that we may enjoy our precious 
legacy of freedom. United, we can meet this 
end... United, we can accomplish the 
seemingly Impossible! 

May God, in His infinite wisdom, give us 
the strength to fulfill our pledge. May 
God, in His grace, give us the courage to find 
a true and lasting peace—so that our sons 

„ and their sons after nem . . may live 


in a world blessed with tranquility and 


understanding. 


Cigarette Smuggling—Federal Action 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker on March 
30, 1966, in the 89th Congress, I intro- 
duced legislation (H.R. 14153) to amend 
the Jenkins Act to assist States to collect 
cigarette taxes and curb the illicit prac- 
tice of cigarette bootlegging. 

I have again introduced this legisla- 
tion in the goth Congress—H.R. 2153. 

The problem of cigarette bootlegging, 
according to New York State and city 
officials has caused a revenue loss of 
approximately $60 million annually— 
more than $40 million to New York State 
and about $20 million to New York City. 


Mr. Speaker, when I addressed the 
House on the subject of cigarette boot- 
legging, last year, I pointed out that 
many of our youth were being misled by 
unscrupulous persons, who encourage 
them to sell unstamped cigarettes to their 
families and neighbors to “make a few 
dollars.” 

That is why I initiated and have led 
the fight for enactment of Federal legis- 
lation in this field. See the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 30, 1966, page A1819. 

In April of 1966, the Honorable Louis 
L. Goldstein, Comptroller of the State of 
Maryland called a meeting of east coast 
cigarette tax administrators to discuss 
methods to curtail the illegal traffic in 
contraband cigarettes. I was subsequently 
advised by Comptroller Goldstein that 
the following jurisdictions unanimously 
endorsed the passage of my bill at the 
Baltimore conference: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, New 
York City, and the District of Columbia. 

Tax authorities from these jurisdic- 
tions have been working together in an 
effort to curb cigarette bootlegging, but 
they and other States faced with similar 
problems need the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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As a result of the revenue loss to New 
York State and New York City and the 
alarming increase in bootlegging actiy- 
ity, both Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and 
Mayor John Lindsay have endorsed my 
bill, H.R. 2153, to bring relief to States 
and local governments in dealing with 
this problem. See the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 20, 1966, page A2161. 

Governor Rockefeller has announced 
plans to convene a conference of Gov- 
ernors from 16 States this summer to 
discuss this problem with particular 
emphasis. on cooperation among the 
States in policing shipments of smuggled 
cigarettes and the need for Federal legis- 
lation to assist the States. 

Since 1966, Mr. Speaker, the activity 
has taken on new dimensions. Cigarettes 
are now being shipped in interstate com- 
merce not only by private car “trunk- 
load” but in carload and trailer load lots. 

To escape detection, it was recently 
revealed that two station wagons loaded 
with unstamped cigarettes were being 
transported piggy-back style in a large 
interstate trailer. 

As the city and State taxing author- 
ities increase their surveillance, other 
and more devious means are being em- 
ployed. The distinguished and courage- 
ous district attorney of Kings County, 
N.Y., Aaron Koota, now has before the 
grand jury a case involving an arrest 
made last week “involving over 11,000 
cartons of untaxed cigarettes.” The dis- 
trict attorney stated to me that “indica- 
tions are that the vendor of these ciga- 
rettes in North Carolina actively partic- 
ipated in concealing these cigarettes 
through a form of camouflage so as to 
prevent detection by law enforcement 
officials.” 

The full text of the district attorney’s 
letter is as follows: 

Orrice or THE DISTRICT ATToRNEY, 
Kings County, May 24, 1967. 
Hon. Hxnaxur TENZER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Henveat: Please forgive my delay in 
replying to your letter of May 3rd. 

I had asked Irving Seidman, who is in 
charge of my Rackets Bureau and of the 
cigarette investigation, to prepare the neces- 
sary documentation. He, in turn, has been 
in touch with Inspector Cottell, Chief of the 
Police Department Central Confidential In- 
vestigation unit and working closely with us 
in this inquiry. Documentation is being pre- 
pared and when ready I will write directly to 
the Attorney General and send you a copy 
of the letter. 

I have also your letter of May 22nd which 
I read with a great deal of interest. I am ask- 
ing Mr. Seidman to get me detalls and will 
advise you as quickly as I can, 

Mr. Golden, my Chief Assistant, told me 
about the conversation he had with 
while I was in Albany as a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. He told me that 
he advised you that in an arrest we made the 
other day involving over eleven thousand car- 
tons of untaxed cigarettes, indications are 
that the vendor of these cigarettes in North 
Carolina actively participated in concealing 
these cigarettes through a form of 
so as to prevent detection by law enforce- 
ment oficials. 

With. best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
AARON. 


Recent grand jury proceedings in New 
York City have raised speculation that 
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the illicit practice of cigarette smuggling 
has become such a big business that un- 
derground elements have taken over this 
field. Because of my concern that orga- 
nized crime syndicates may be involved 
and in light of my request for a Justice 
Department investigation into cigarette 
bootlegging, I also contacted New York 
State and city officials as well as district 
attorneys in the five counties of New 
York City and Nassau and Westchester 
Counties asking them to cooperate by 
turning over any pertinent evidence to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

I have been told that in order to facili- 
tate distribution of bootlegged cigarettes, 
counterfeit State tax stamps are affixed 
to each cigarette pack. Since these cig- 
arettes are shipped in interstate com- 
merce, I contacted the Attorney General 
of the United States to request a review 
of existing Federal statutes to ascertain 
whether there was Federal jurisdiction 
in such cases. 

I place in the Recorp at this point a 
letter which I received from Assistant 
Attorney General Fred M. Vinson, Jr., 
confirming that Federal statutes are be- 
ing violated: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington., May 18, 1967. 
Hon. HERBERT TENZER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This responds to 
your letter of May 3, 1967, to the Attorney 
General in which you referred to the growing 
practice of cigarette smuggling and asked 
whether the use of counterfeit State tax 
stamps constitutes a violation of any Fed- 
eral criminal statute, 

The mere affixing of a counterfeit stamp or 
making of a false meter impression is not a 
Federal criminal violation unless the package 
on which it is affixed or imprinted is trans- 
ported in interstate commerce. The third 
paragraph of Section 2314, Title 18, United 
States Code, proscribes the transportation, 
in interstate commerce, of “any falsely made, 
forged, altered, or counterfeited securities 
or tax stamps. The fourth paragraph 
proscribes the transportation, in interstate 
commerce, of any tool or thing used in the 
making of such false security or tax stamp. 
The legislative history of Section 2314 re- 
veals that it was amended in 1961 to cover 
state tax stamps and meter impressions after 
state officials had testified before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary about the large 
revenue losses suffered by states affected 
by the use of false stamps and impressions, 
especially when they had been made in an- 
other state. 

Violations of this statute are investigated 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. In- 
vestigations of offenses involving “under- 
world elements” are given special attention 
in the Criminal Division. 

It is a pleasure to serve you in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Fræ M. Vinson, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


The fourth paragraph of District At- 
torney Koota's letter illustrates the need 
for Federal legislation and Federal ac- 
tion in curbing cigarette smuzgling. On 
May 24, 1967 I wrote to FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover requesting an FBI inves- 
tigation into cigarette bootlegging and 
the possible violation of the Federal 
statute referred to in Assistant Attorney 
oe Vinson's opinion of May 18, 

Following my letter to Mr. Hoover, I 
met with FBI officials and presented the 
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case for Federal action to them. I was 
assured that the FBI would undertake 
an investigation with particular atten- 
tion to possible underworld involvement 
and the violation of Federal law. 

I have also kept the distinguished 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee informed of the facts set 
forth above and I urge my colleagues to 
follow the situation in their own States 
and advise the chairman and the Attor- 
ney General accordingly. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 


‘contact their State officials and district 


attorneys to ascertain the scope of this 
problem in their areas and to encourage 
them to turn over all pertinent evidence 


to the FBI. I also call upon my colleagues 


to support efforts to achieve Federal 
action and to pass effective Federal leg- 
islation to curb this illicit practice. 


Who Really Benefits? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Citizen Newspaper, serving the western 
suburbs of Chicago, is known for its very 
practical commentary and its sober 
views of national fiscal policies. An edi- 
torial, which appeared in its May 25 
edition, raises very interesting questions 
on numerous Federal programs. In view 
of the issues which we will debate in the 
House in the near future this editorial 
has special significance: ` 

WHo REALLY BENEFITS? ` 

Aside from the obvious and necessary 
benefits to those elderly citizens who, 
through no fault of their own, would have 
no means of support, the main value of the 
Social Security program seems to be to buy 
votes in election years. 

We read this past week that a St. Louis 
oll company has figured how one of its aver- 
age young employees will stand to lose at 
least $24 and as much as $436 a month dur- 
ing retirement by having his money stuck 
in social security instead of a trust fund 
accruing a reasonable four per cent a year. 

The company figured it out this way: 

“In 1966, you paid 42 per cent on 86,600 
or a total of $277.20 to the Social Security 
fund. In 1967, with the .2 per cent incrense, 
you will pay $290.40 into the fund, If you 
make $6,600 or more a year, you and the 
company put in $580.80 each year ns a total, 

“Let's explore this payment a little fur- 
ther. Suppose you just started work here and 
your age wis 21, and suppose you work until 
you are 65. 

“If there were no more increases in social 
security payments, that would mean total 
contributions by you and the company of 
$25,555.20 during the 44 years of your 
employment. 

“If the contributions were placed In a 
trust fund accruing four per cent interest 
yer year, the interest over 44 years would 
amount to approximately $22,500. That 
means at age 65, you would have at lenat 
$48,055 in your account. With that amount of 
money in the bank drawing four per cent in- 
terest, you could withdraw $160 per month 
for the rest of your life in interest alone 
and never touch the principal. 
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“If you chose to spend all you had ac- 
cumulated in your account, you could draw 
about 8560 a month for 10 years before you 
ran out of funds and in addition you could 
work and earn as much as you pleased with- 
out losing this income! 

“The maximum amount payable now un- 
der social security is between $124.00 and 
8135,90 a month, 

“Makes you wonder, doesn’t it?” 

Yes it does. It also set Timothy P. Sheehan, 
county Republican chairman, a-wondering. 
He commented this week that “the present 
program is neither fair nor financially 
sound. It must be strengthened and im- 
proved,” 

He cited figures from the Tax foundation, 
which came up with a similar set of cir- 
cumstances as did the oil company. 

Other comments offered by Sheehan: 

“The government's social security trust 
fund is actuarialy unsound. There is less 
than one year's payout. Think what this 
could mean in case of sudden economic 
downturn. 

“Social security is unfair to elderly widows, 
They receive only a percentage of male bene- 
fits. Widows need the full amount, 

“The program tends to keep too many 
elderly close to poverty. If you earn more 
than $1,500 a year, you lose benefits. For 
greater economic independence, Sen. Everett 
M. Dirksen has proposed the earnings limit 
be raised, 

“Before every election, the administration 
Suggests an increase in benefits. Because in- 
flation hits pensioners so hard, raises should 
be automatic, tied to price increases, not 
politics, 

“Last year, while instituting Medicare with 
one hand, the administration took away full 
medical deductions with the other. Now the 
administration wants to make social security 
benefits subject to the income tax. This is 
wrong, 

“A that takes an ever-bigger bite 
out of the average man's wages should score 
much higher in performance.” 

That sounds right to us; doesn't it to 
you? 


Nebraska Rural Electric Association Essay 
Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Nebraska Rural Electric Association 
conducts a statewide essay contest for 
high school students. Their topic is 
entitled, “What Rural Electrification 
Means to Me and My Community.” 
Today it is my honor to place in the Rec- 
ORD, for proper recognition, the names 
and winning essays of six of the State 
winners from my congressional district. 
These six winners and others from the 
State of Nebraska will be in Washington 
during the week of June 11 as part of 
their reward for the outstanding work 
on their essays. It gives me great pleasure 
zo paoe their essays in the RECORD 

ay: 
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Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS 
TO My STATE 
(By Bonnie Potrzeba, age 17, junior, North- 
west High School, Grand Island. Nebr.) 

(Nore—Contestant sponsored by the 
Southern Nebraska Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict, Grand Island, Nebr., in cooperation 
with the Nebraska Rural Electric Associa- 
tion.) 

This being Nebraska's centennial year, let 
us visualize the changes in rural life in 
Nebraska due to electrification. We know 
that agriculture was and still is the most 
important industry in Nebraska. Many of the 
other industries that have developed in Ne- 
braska are a direct result of the need to 
process agricultural products or to manu- 
facture products that are needed by agri- 
culture. 

Rural electrification has a past to be proud 
of as actually it has only been during the last 
twenty-five years that rural people in Ne- 
braska have been given the chance to find out 
how really wonderful this servant could be. 
Tn 1935, a Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was created by the Federal Government, 
Then 1936 the REA Bill was passed which 
authorized $40 million annually for loans for 
the purpose of financing the construction 
and operating of the generating plants, 
transmission lines, and distribution lines. 
Much work had to be done, Then only a few 
brave farmers were willing to try and prove 
how really convenient and helpful electricity 
could be. They spread the good news and 
soon more farmers were inquiring as to how 
electricity could be obtained for their farms. 

What a change took place on Nebraska 
farms, thanks to REA. Now we find the 
farmers and their families enjoying modern 
homes, many of which are heated and cooled 
by electricity. They can now have all the 
modern electric appliances which their city 
cousins enjoy. 

They can have entertainment and educa- 

tional progress through radio and television. 
The farmer himself, has many uses for elec- 
tricity to help him in his work. Electric power 
costs only about 1% as much as hired man 
power so farmers use more than five times as 
much electricity as they did 20 years ago. 
With a stand-by power source, he can keep 
his equipment operating and avoid much In- 
convenience and possible financial loss in the 
event of power failure due to storms, acci- 
dents, or equipment failure. 
“But if electricity has had a glowing past, 
Its future is even more brilliant. We have 
only just begun to put electricity to work 
for us. More computers will be used to help 
name planting dates, foretell crop maturity, 
mix feeds, and figure out the best money 
making possibilities. Some of the biggest 
energy using areas such as transportation, 
soil conditioning, soil heating, and insect 
and disease control have barely been touched. 
For example as in agriculture, electric soil 
conditioning, soll heating, and field lighting, 
hold great potential for increasing the yield 
of crops to feed our world's growing popula- 
tion. Soll conditioning could augment chem- 
ical fertilizers, while soil heating could make 
a year-round season and combined 
with artificial sunlight, these new uses for 
electricity could make the shortest day in 
winter as productive as the longest day in 
summer, 

So what does rural electrification mean 
to my state? It means progress. It means 
Nebraskans can look to the future with great 
hopes and expectations. It means as time goes 
on electrification will transform our state to 
meet Its challenge as more and more uses for 
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electricity appear on the horizon. The pos- 
sibilities are limitless and with the help of 
new legislation to coincide with the chang- 
ing needs, Nebraska will progress beyond our 
greatest imagination. 


A SALUTE TO REA 


(By Bill J. Thiemann, age 16, junior, Grand 
Island Senior High School, Grand Island, 
Nebr.) 

(Nore.—Contestant sponsored by the 
Southern Nebraska Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict. Grand Island, Nebr.. in cooperation 
with the Nebraska Rural Electric Associa- 
tion.) 


Listen to the words of any politician, any 
Chamber of Commerce rally, or any business 
meeting. What do they strive for? Growth; 
development of our resources, opportunity, 
new industry and expansion. 

But what happens when the meeting 1s 
over? Tragically, judging from past perform- 
ances, usually little or nothing. They talk 
high and mighty, become enraptured by their 
own words, then let their dreams fade away. 

However, there is one among us that does 
not let this happen. They set their goals, out- 
line their plans, set their sights on high 
levels, then by sheer hard work, determina- 
tion, cooperative spirit, and oneness of pur- 
pose go out and make the dream come true. 
This is the “Jolly Green Giant” of the rural 
communities the R.E.A. 

Jolly, because what other organization has 
brought more joy and good living to a large 
group of people than the R.E.A.? 

Green, because what other group has 
changed the landscape of our farms from 
drabness to the greenness of growth and full 
expansion? 

Giant, because this R.E.A, while starting 
small has grown to a giant in size and its 
accomplishments can only be measured in 
the superlative. 

In the beginning these people had a dream 
that seemed almost hopeless. But step by 
step, in spite of failures, they began to make 
this dream come true. Never satisfied or con- 
tent to rest on their successes, they have 
moved steadily forward to seemingly miracu- 
lous accomplishments. 

The R.E.A, throughout its Ute span has 
brought a better economy to the country, 
state and community, 

It has released the farmer from the drudg- 
ery of old farm methods. Through the use of 
electricity he has multiplied the fruits of his 
labor tenfold. 

It has given the rural housewife the leisure 
time to enjoy the better things of life. She 
can take a more active part in community 
affairs. It has broadened her life and spirit. 

Radio and television have helped to expand 
the horizons of the rural people. 

In the community, as well as in the state, 
the R.E.A. has created new jobs and markets 
for manufactured goods. This has contrib- 
uted to the growth of these areas and has 
enabled them to build better schools, hos- 
pitals, and other public facilities. 

Nationally, the R.E.A. has had a far reach- 
ing effect in helping the United States. be- 
come what it is today. By the use of its fa- 
cilities better production has been possible. 
Thus, we as a nation are the best fed in the 
world, yet at the same time have enough 
food to share with underdeveloped countries. 

The whole is only equal to the sum of all 
its parts. The R.E.A., helped first the family, 
then the community, the state, the nation 
and finally the world. 

Can there be any greater reward for success 
than such a record as this? Let us not forget 
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the R.E.A. stands among us as a giant of 
prosperity and as a working symbol of the 
great American heritage which is ours. 


RuraL ELECTRIFICATION AND THE VALUE OF 
ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME AND ON THE 
FARM 

(By Beverly Goodenberger, age 16, junior, 
Lincoln Southeast High School, Trenton, 
Nebr.) 

(Note—Contestant sponsored by the 
Southwest Public Power District, Palisade, 
Nebr., in cooperation with the Nebraska Rural 
Electric Association.) 


It is nighttime in Nebraska, Across the 
darkened countryside earthly constellations 
form as farmstead lights come on. To a 
troubled world they spell out a message of 
hope: “Here is a young state—only one 
hundred years of age —in a country young as 
countries go, but old in the realization that 
men need to be free. “Agrarian reform” has 
been no problem here. Back in 1935 this 
government improved the lot of its farm 
families by adding another freedom to those 
they already cherished—Freedom from 
drudgery.” 

Prior to 1935 the rural residents of America 
had little chance to show their true poten- 
tiality. The typical farmer totled from dawn 
to dusk, using his own strength and that of 
draft animals. His wife waged a never-ending 
battle to keep her family clean and well-fed. 
Doing dishes, washing, ironing, gardening, 
canning, cleaning house—these filled her 
day. She was aided by the children, who were 
used to chores like filling the woodbox and 
thawing a frozen pump in order to get water. 
There was almost no leisure time for the farm 
family. 

Their plight. became the concern of an 
electrical engineer, Morris L, Cooke. He was 
one of the main instigators for creating the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Two 
distinguished men who helped the cause 
along were Nebraska's own Senator George 
W. Norris and Representative Sam Rayburn 
of Texas, The REA was formally created on 
May 11, 1935 by Executive Order 7037 of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The rural 
revolution was about to begin. 

As might be expected, there were dissenters 
who predicted the failure of the project. 
“How,” they asked, “Can farm families use 
enough electricity to make rural electrifica- 
tion profitable?” The farm families proceeded 
to show them. As a rule, most rural home- 
makers started using electricity before their 
husbands did. Electric irons and washing 
machines headed the women’s “want list.” 
The ordeal of the old-fashioned washday 
could now become a memory. Vacuum clean- 
ers and refrigerators were also in great de- 
mand and electric pumps brought fresh, 
clean water into the house. 

The farmers themselves purchased radios 
before they even considered other electrical 
equipment. Radios brought an end to rural 
isolation from the rest of the world. Farmers 
next discovered that they could cut thelr 
work in half by letting electricity do every- 
thing for them from milking cows to drying 
grain. Experimentation with the use of brood 
lamps resulted in decreased mortality rates 
among young chickens, pigs and calves. Crop 
production was more than doubled by elec- 
trically-pumped irrigation water. 

Rural youth, blessed for the first time with 
ideal studying conditions and some leisure 
hours, were now able to participate fully in 
school, community, and church activities. 
They could become as diversified as their city 
cousins. 

The REA accomplished more than just 
lifting the load from the shoulders of the 
term family. The farmer's prosperity was 
reflected in the local shopping centers. The 
demand for new goods and services provided 
job opportunities for previously unemployed 
psople. Thus the nation was lifted from the 
“jaws of the depression.” 
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Yes, those shine reassuringly to- 
night. With the help of rural electrification, 
America’s 16,000,000 free farmers outproduce 
Russia's 102,000,000 farmers and China's 
$45,000,000 farmers. Fully aware of their im- 
portance to their community, state, and na- 
tion and to the world, today's farmers are 
no longer second-class citizens. Freedom 
from drudgery has made the farm an Ideal 
place to Hve, More and more rural young 
people are saying “Those city lights don't 
seem so bright after all!“ 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Danny Bose, age 15, sophomore, Stam- 
ford High School, Oxford, Nebr.) 

(Norx. - Contestant sponsored by the Twin 
Valleys Public Power District, Cambridge, 
Nebr., in cooperation with the Nebraska 
Rural Electric Association.) 

We could ask ourselves, “what is the real 
value of Rural Electrification?’’, but could we 
give an accurate description? To us R.E.A. is 
a common word, a word we use when we are 
asking where do you get your electricity?” 
But R.E.A. means more than this, it has a 
large responsibility for only three small 
letters, 

We all know what value means. It is that 
which renders anything desirable or useful, 
and everyone should know what electricity 
is: it is an imponderable and invisible force 
of nature, used by man to produce light, heat 
and power. 

Although light and lighting have been as- 
sociated with man for centuries, electric 
lighting was not developed until the 19th 
century. Now let us take a look at the differ- 
ent ways in which Rural Electrification has 
helped us advance in our time. Can you 
imagine our parents getting up every morn- 
ing, lighting kerosene lamps, start fires in 
wood burning stoves, and then try to get 
water out of a pitcher pump? “This” you 
might say "is old fashioned” but we would 
still be doing it if RE.A. had not been 
developed. 

With the aid of electricity we can have 
water pressure, making it possible to have 
automatic washers, dryers and the luxuries 
of a bath room. There can be automatic 
water systems and tank heaters for livestock 
and poultry. An electric water heater is an 
improvement over heating water in a boiler 
on top of a wood burning stove. 

By 1961, the majority of homes in the 
United States had at least 13 different elec- 
trical appliances, compared with only seven 
types in 1951. The cleanliness and economy 
of electric heating has brought us a long way, 
No more do we bring in wood and carry out 
ashes. Through electricity we are able to en- 
joy radio, stereo, and television. Our enter- 
tainment and our information on world 
affairs would be limited. 

The farmers daily chores are made easier 
through Rural Electrification. Electrical tools 
in the shop have saved a busy farmer many 
trips to the blacksmith shop. Electricity per- 
forms some 400 tasks that formerly were 
done by manual labor, making it the cheap- 
est hired man for a farmer. 

The first vapor lamp to utilize mercury 
was developed by Peter Cooper Hewitt in 
1901. It is a warm friendly welcome to drive 
into a well lighted yard with a modern dusk 
to dawn security light. 

Comfort and luxuries, through electricity, 
is no longer confined to the cities and small 
towns. To Rural Electricity can be attributed 
the responsibility for changing our uncom- 
fortable living to more economic, easy and 
enjoyable lives. There is more time for the 
farmer to participate in the community af- 
fairs, therefore, bringing rural life and com- 
munity life closer together. 

We have so many luxuries we take for 
granted that we should give a special 
“Thank Tou“ each day to the R.E.A, and to 
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the many people who have made these lux- 
uries possible. 


War LOCAL OWNERSHIP or Cuerry-Topp 
COOPERATIVE MEANS TO My COMMUNITY 
(By Donald S. Beman, age 16, sophomore, Val- 
entine High School, Valentine, Nebr.) 

(Nore.—Contestant sponsored by the 
Cherry-Todd Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mis- 
sion, S. Dak., In cooperation with the Ne- 
braska Rural Electric Association.) 

The benefits derived from local ownership 
of Cherry-Todd Electric are practically un- 
limited, The most important of these ways 18 
economically. The local ownership of the 
electrical distribution facility, as we have in 
our community, means that the greatest ma- 
jority of the money paid to the company is 
sunk into the community's economy and into 
the enlargement of the facility. The redis- 
tributed funds are used in many ways. The 
wages paid to the employees are the greatest 
means of redistribution. These wages are 
spent wisely in the business establishments 
in both communities, Mission and Valentine. 
Likewise, the workers who receive the wages 
are good assets to the community just by 
their presence there. These people are good 
citizens in our towns for they attend the 
many churches, serve on different boards and 
councils and support the various local civic 
organizations. 

The local cooperative enlarges its service 
capabilities and thus alds in the develop- 
ment of our community with part of the 

paid to it. These changes come in 
the form of improved service to its members. 
A pertinent example is through the purchase 
of additional equipment always over and 
above the previous equipment as far as safety 
and effectiveness are concerned. Better light- 
ing of our streets and farm yards make our 
towns and rural homes a safer place to live 
and the electricity is provided at a cheaper 
rate to encourage greater usage. The im- 
proved capacity of the facilities encourages 
new industry to locate in our towns, also, 
since new industry prefers a good commu- 
nity with an adequate supply of good, de- 
pendable and inexpensive electricity. 

The local ownership of Cherry-Todd Elec- 
trict is an asset to us. Our local ownership 
proves to new prospective businesses and in- 
dustries that we have, and will use, our ini- 
tiative and thus make a good place for their 
business. They also have a continuous supply 
of electricity that ia reasonably priced, and 
the lower rates which took effect at the be- 
ginning of 1967 make electricity an even bet- 
ter buy. The prestige derived from owning 
our own cooperative for them to look up to 
and use as a guide. The members are ad- 
mired by their non-member neighbors, It is 
a great day when a person increases his 
standard of living by adding the convenience 
of electricity to his home, or in some other 
way uses it to better his life and surround- 
ings. 

Yes, the advent of electricity has changed 
and improved the lives of us all. Since the 
coming of electricity we have had adequate 
lighting in our homes, and especially in our 
schools. With the electric washer, dryer, and 
steam iron, wash day is a very small job 
to be done when needed, Instead of the day- 
long family affair that it used to be. Cook- 
ing is almost a dream with everything elec- 
tric from stoves to carving knives to dish- 
washers. Even housekeeping has become al- 
most a pleasure with all the added conveni- 
ence. The electric welders, an almost infinite 
variety of electric power tools, plus heat 
lamps and heaters for the newborn livestock, 
milking machine for the cows, and ice free 
watering devices for year round operations 
are just some of the many things that take 
the “chore” out of chores. Country and city 
families alike now enjoy electric heat, air 
conditioning, television, electric lights and 
back-saving electrical machines. When com- 
pared with yesteryears, our lives are defini- 
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tely lived in luxury, thanks to local owner- 
ship of our Cherry-Tood Electric Coopera- 
tive. 
THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUE 
HOMES AND COMMUNITY 
(By Mary Mahr, age 16, sophomore, Lorenzo 
Public School Sidney, Nebr.) 

(Nore.—Contestant sponsored by the 
Wheatbelt Public Power District, Sidney, 
Nebr., in cooperation with the Nebraska 
Rural Electric Association.) 

Rip Van Winkle, the famous character in 
Irving's Sketch Book, fell asleep for 20 years. 
When he stumbled back to his village, the 
changes which had taken place amazed him. 
The people he talked with and the places he 
visited were strange. 

Suppose some farmer who had never 
known the benefits of electricity were to 
wander back to his farm after having slept 
for many years. His son and family now live 
there. Imagine his surprise and bewilderment 
at the change which had occurred. 

After showing his father around the farm, 

/the newly reunited father and son sit down 
to talk. If we could listen in on their con- 
versation we might hear something like 
this: 

“What value is all this electric stuf any- 
way?” asked the elderly gentleman. 

“It has many uses. In the barn, electricity 
is used in several different ways. The electric 
lights make it possible to do chores when it 
is dark. Milking machines help datry farmers 
greatly. They can milk more cows in a shorter 
period of time than was ever possible for 
a single man to do before.“ 

“What about that fence I touched this 
morning“ interrupted his father. “What 
good is that?” 

“When animals touch it, they get a shock 
just like you did. It has tuerefore, helped 
the farmer in his efforts to keep his live- 
stock in the proper places. 

“In the shop, there is the electric welder, 
electric drills, power saw, and numerous other 


greater ease.” 

“What about all these things here in the 
house?” 

“Electricity is very important in the house. 
Electric cooking and heating is much cleaner 


freezer enables us to 
quantities of food and 
freeze our meat when 
of canning or curing it as 
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Automatic washers, dryers, and electric irons 
have made washday a less burdensome task,” 
replied the son. 

“What about that picture box and the nolse 
box? interrupted his father. 

“Oh you mean the television and the radio. 
They enable us to hear the latest news al- 
most as soon as it happens. We can also get 
the weather reports. Television and radio 
provide entertainment for the whole family. 

“Electricity,” continued the son, “made all 
these and many more time and labor-saving 
devices possible. Farmers and ranches can 
manage their farms and ranches more e- 
ciently and with greater ease. They can ex- 
pand their farming or ranching operations 
and thus make larger profits, At the same 
time, they are benefiting people living in 
urban communities, They have more variety 
and larger quantities of goods to choose from 
because of increased farm production.” 

“I'm beginning to see the value of electri- 
city,” his father says, “It really is an asset 
to the farmer, I have only one more question, 
Electricity, what took you so long?” 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shal] be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oe creat (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
ya 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
50 Recorp should be processed through this 

ce. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Publie Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate took up bill on silver certificates. 
Senate committee reported bill on congressional reapportionment. 


See Résumé of Congressional Activity. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages S 7553-S 7603 


Bills Introduced: 11 bills and one resolution were in- 
troduced, as follows: S. 1884-1894; and S. Con. Res. 31. 

Pages $ 7556—S 7557 
Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: H.R. 2508, 
providing for the reapportionment of congressional dis- 
tricts, with amendments (S. Rept. 291). Poge $7556 


Bill Referred: H.R. 10345, fiscal 1968 appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies, was referred to Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Page $7553 


President’s Message—Reorganization Plan No. 3 
(D.C.): President transmitted message with his legis- 
lative recommendations to provide a better government 
for the citizens of the national Capital—referred to 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Pages $ 7630-S 7631 
Kentucky Anniversary: Senate concurred in H. Con. 
Res. 204, marking the 175th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of Kentucky to the Union. This completed legisla- 
tive action on the resolution. Pages $7575-S 7576 


Authority To Report: Committee on Government 
Operations was granted extension of time until June 30, 
1967, to file reports entitled “Investigation Into Small 
Business Companies” and “Investigation Into FHA 
Multiple Dwelling Projects.” Page $7556 
Congressional Reapportionment: Authority was 
granted for filing of minority and individual views on 
H.R. 2508, providing for the reapportionment of con- 
gressional districts. Page 57556 
Veterans: Senate concurred (with an amendment) in 
House amendments to S. 16, to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who haye served in 
the military during the Vietnam era. This amendment 
to the House amendments was in the nature of a sub- 
stitute by Senator Long (Louisiana), and prior to its 
adoption was modified by acceptance of a Javits amend- 
ment (for himself and Senators Randolph and Yar- 
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borough) and by acceptance of a Gruening amendment. 
Motion to reconsider adoption of the Long substitute 
amendment, as modified, was tabled. 

Senate insisted on its amendment, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Long (Louisiana), Smathers, Randolph, Yarborough, 
Williams (Delaware), and Dominick. 

Pages $ 7603-5 7613 
Silver Certificates: Senate made its unfinished business 
S. 1352, authorizing adjustments in the amount of out- 
standing silver certificates. Pages 8 7613-8 7614 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on Monday, June 5, Senate will consider its unfinished 
business S. 1352, adjustments in amounts of outstanding 
silver certificates, following which, on Tuesday, it will 
consider S.J. Res. 33, to establish a National Commission 
on Product Safety. Following these bills it is hoped that 
Senate may take up S. 1030, informational media guar- 
anty, and on Wednesday, S. 450, popular election of 
Governor of Virgin Islands. 

On Thursday and Friday of next week it is hoped 
that the legislation dealing with current railway labor 
dispute will have been reported, in which event it will 
be taken up, if necessary meeting on Saturday to com- 
plete its consideration. Page $7614 


Program for Monday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 3:52 p.m. until noon Monday, June 5, when 
it will consider its unfinished business S. 1352, adjust- 
ments in outstanding silver certificates. Poge $7631 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not mect) 
APPROPRIATIONS—AGRICULTURE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
cluded its hearings on fiscal 1968 budget estimates for 
the Department of Agriculture, and related agencies, 
after receiving testimony on proposed Colorado-Ute 
generation and transmission loan from Norman M. 
Clapp, Administrator, Rural Electrification Adminis- 


Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 
Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


entitled “Patriotism,” which appeared in» 


the April issue of the school newspaper 
Published by students at New Hampshire 
College, in Manchester, N.H. 

I had the pleasure of addressing the 
student body at this fine school a few 
months ago and was impressed at the 
time with the appearance and demeanor 
of the young men and women in attend- 
ance. They evidently do not reflect the 
disregard for obligations to country and, 
for that matter, law and order which has 
been witnessed on some campuses. I think 
this fine editorial characterizes the rep- 
resentative attitude of the student body 
at New Hampshire College. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PATRIOTISM 
(By Fran Croteau) 

Is It a disgrace to proclaim oneself a pa- 
triot? My answer to this question is an em- 
phatic NO! First of all, “Patriotism” is de- 
fined by Webster's dictionary as: “One's love 
for his country.” 

Do you love your country, the United 
States of America? I ask the reader to search 
his conscience and find an answer to this 
question. 

The U.S.A. to me is the greatest country in 
the history of civilization. Where else or when 
has an Indiyidual been able to speak his mind 
80 freely. Economically, we are of tremendous 
strength and power. Politically, we are free 
to vote for whomever we want, and anytime 
we want, The list of qualifications for great- 
ness could go on to eternity. 

We are now engaged in a conflict war, 
struggle, call it what you may, in Vietnam. 
My brother, your son, your cousin, your 
nephew: they are all over there fighting for 
a cause which I think is well worth while. 
The U.S.A: has taken upon itself to be the 
“Saylor of The World.” This role should be 
accepted by all Americans. “It isn’t practi- 
cal,” some of you say. Maybe it seems imprac- 
tical but this country above all others has al- 
Ways been idealistic and that's the reason 
for our past success. Do you realize this? 

I cannot deny humanity freedom. The 
U.S.A. isn't perfect in all areas of thought 
and action, however, this country is definite- 
ly the nearest to perfection, Every G.I. who 
fights or dies in Vietnam must feel patriotic, 
for if they didn't, all would be incarcerated 
under our present laws. These laws are of 
necessity, for if we had no laws we would 
have chaos. x 

The anti-Vietnam war demonstrating 
“scum” talk of peace, but In actuality they 
are nothing but traitors and unrealistic 
dreamers, who feed on deception and idiocy. 
‘These persons are the traitors. 
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I ask you, fellow patriots to do as John F, 
Kennedy stated: “Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you, but ask what you can do 
for your country.” 


The Radical Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our pres- 
ent difficulties at both home and abroad, 
have given rise to extremist groups which - 
threaten to destroy our democratic 
process. 

The radical right and the John Birch 
Society are poisoning American minds 
with false claims concerning the Ameri- 
can war effort and are furthermore seri- 
ously affecting the civil rights movement. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues an article concern- 
ing this problem which appeared in the 
April 1967, Bulletin of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith: 

TEE RADICAL RIGHT 
(By Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Forster) 

(This article is excerpted from The Rađi- 
cal Right—Report On The Birch Society and 
Its Allies, to be published by Random House. 
The book, by Benjamin R. Epstein, national 
director of the League, and Arnold Forster, 
its general counsel, may be ordered through 
ADL regional offices.) 

The political extremism of the Radical 
Right and of the John Birch Society is no 
minor skin rash on the body politic. It can 
be a creeping malignancy that would de- 
stroy the vital center of the American po- 
litical organism. 

In the last few years, the Radical Rightist 
movement helped to spark the backlash 
which in 1966 slowed down progress toward 
equal civil rights for all Americans. It is a 
movement which now desperately strives to 
keep the backlash alive. In hundreds of com- 
munities across the country, for example, the 
Birch Society fm. Anarchy USA, is being 
shown, not to Birchite audiences alone, but 
to veterans groups, civic organizations and 
police associations, often unaware that they 
are watching Birch Society propaganda. The 
poisonous seeds are being implanted in many 
American minds that the just demands of 
Negroes for equal rights, equal justice and 
equal opportunity are somehow part of a 
worldwide Communist consplracy—im- 
planted in American minds already fright- 
ened and anxious over genuine Communist 
threats around the world. 

Now the Radical Right is zeroing in on the 
central issue that tears at the American 
heart and tests the nation’s capacity for 
steadiness and steadfastness—the war in 
Vietnam. 

Robert Welch has already sounded the 
call to his followers and Radical Right 
sympathizers for a major effort on the Issue 
of Vietnam. Like the Communists, he ex- 
ploits the nation’s continuing agony over a 
distasteful war. 


In rallying his forces for this new efort 
and this new emphasis on Vietnam, Welch 
declared that “we have before us the most 
fertile ground in which to sow the seeds 
and nourish the plants of understanding 
that we have yet reached in our struggle.” 
And he added: 

The American people are more deeply con- 
cerned about the growing mess in Vietnam— 
and hence more ready to pay attention to 
our cries of alarm—than they have been 
about anything else the Communist con- 
sSpiracy has done to them so far. 

Weich referred to the Vietnam war as a 
“crooked game in which all the cards are 
stacked against us” and as an engagement 
which, if not ended on terms prescribed by 
Welch himself, “will mark the beginning of 
the formal and finite end of the American 
Republic—exactly as the Communists in Mos- 
cow and Paris and London, and in Wash- 
ington and New York, have intended that it 
should.” 

Explaining the proposed shift in Birchite 
emphasis from the war against the civil 
rights movement to Vietnam. Welch first re- 
called that “five years ago, few people who 
were thoroughly familiar with the main divi- 
sions of Communist strategy saw any chance 
of keeping the Negro Revolutionary Move- 
ment from reaching decisive proportions.” 
Then he went on to say that “the required 
semblance of civil war which was to have 
been created—exactly as had been done in 
China and Algeria and Cuba—to help the 
Communists in the final stages of taking 
over our country, failed to materialize.” 

The danger of that “semblance of civil 
war,” however, is “still with us,” Welch 
warned his faithful followers, “because the 
Communists never give up in connection 
with any predetermined course. But today 
they are certainly having to bide their time 
a bit on this one, and their progress on this 
front has been slowed to a stand still.“ 

Claiming Birch activities as a major factor 
in slowing down the civil rights movement, 
Welch pointed out that it had been accomp- 
lished by “the creation of sufficient under- 
standing”—the Welchian euphemisim for So- 
ciety propaganda efforts. 

In short, Welch told his members, the civil 
rights issue was no longer in his view as im- 
portant or as urgent as it had been, and the 
time had come for the Society to fry other 
fish. And since there had been success in 
the civil rights area, he wrote, “who says 
that we cannot do an even bigger and better 
job in connection with the Communist strat- 
egy which revolves around the Vietnam 


The stakes are even higher than in the 
civil rights’ fraud. The whole power of the 
federal government can be used, and is being 
used, far more openly, directly, and force- 
fully to support the great deception, and to 
stifle all opposition, than in connection even 
with the civil rights’ agitation. 

He had, after all, long ago told the Society 
membership that “Washington has been 
taken over!"—that “Communist influences 
are now in working control of our Federal 
Government” and that “the Communists and 
their dupes, allies, and agents, throughout 
this vast appartus of government, now actu- 
ally determine almost all policies, actions, 
and decisions.” 

In the intervening years, Welch told his 
followers that Communists were calling the 
shots on both sides in the Vietnam war—in 
Washington and in Hanoi—and that the 
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whole American war effort was part of the 
larger Communist plan for taking over the 
United States. He expanded on these themes 
in a February, 1967, pamphlet called The 
Truth About Vietnam in which he raised 25 
invidious questions about American policy 
in Vietnam. 

The rest of the Radical Right can be ex- 
pected to swing into line behind the Birchite 
effort to exploit American anguish over Viet- 
nam. It is clear, and has been for some time, 
that the Birch Society and its founder tend 
to set the tone—and to a large extent the 
content—of the overall Radical Rightist 
propaganda thrust. 

There are also larger implications inherent 
in the Radical Right movement of the 1960's 
of which the Society is the spearhead and 
bellwether. These, too, make the movement a 
matter of special concern in the panoply of 
extremism on the domestic scene. 

The Radical Right is a permanent fixture 
in American political affairs—at least in the 
foreseeable future. So is the John Birch So- 
ciety which has been the central factor in the 
flowering of the movement. 

Whether the movement can be contained 
at its present strength, and whether the 
Birch Society can be quarantined on the 
fringe of the political spectrum depends in 
large measure on American conservatives. If 
they have the desire—and, more important, 
the will—to do the job, a housecleaning can 
take place on the American Right that would 
ostracize the Radicals. Even if the conserva- 
tives—the true conservatives—face up to 
their responsibility, the job will not be easy. 
It will also require the willingness of all 
Americans to recognize the danger and to 
accept the challenge—to realize that pene- 
tration of American life by the Birch So- 
ciety and the Radical Right movement has 
already dented many communities and the 
political party structure itself. 

The radical extremism of the movement, 
rooted in a conspiratorial concept of Ameri- 
can history and of current events, threatens 
the democratic process and the democratic 
climate, 

The Radical Rightist movement aids Com- 
munism by undermining public confidence 
in the patriotism of responsible officials, both 
elected and appointed, and by concentrating 
on a fancied internal Communist conspiracy, 
thus diverting public attention from real 
Communist threats, both Internal and for- 
eign, 

The movement divides the nation by 
charging those who oppose it—and those 
whom it opposes—with being Communist 
dupes at best and agents at worst. 

It wages war against remedies seeking 
justice and equality for Negroes, and it seeks 
to exploit, for its own purposes, American 
fears, tensions and anxieties. 

The John Birch Society aims at political 
influence and political power. Its ultimate 
purpose is to stop the forward march of 
American development and to repeal the 
last 30 or 50 years of American history. 

Birch Society members and Radical Right- 
ist adherents have already begun to appear 
on the political scene. A few already hold 
Office. More will be candidates. The Birchers 
and their allies bore into the vitals of our 
political parties. 

The Birchers and their friends haye pene- 
trated and seek to influence public agencies 
such as the police, local governments and 
school boards. 

The Birch Society seeks, through its mem- 
bers, influence in voluntary groups, civic 
organizations and other bodies which play a 
vital role in a free society. 

The movement sucks in, each year, in- 
creasing millions of dollars for its divisive 
activities, 

The Birch Society is a radical apparatus, 
comparable in size to the Communist ap- 
paratus at the peak of its power in the 
United States 20 or 25 years ago—and quite 
possibly stronger in impact. 
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The Society uses subterfuge and semi- 
secrecy—including front groups—to carry 
out its work. 

The Birchers and their allies have excellent 
opportunities for continuing their growth in 
the years that lie immediately ahead—until 
their actions produce firm reactions on the 
part of concerned Americans, consciously 
convinced that the Radical Right Is a menace 
to the nation and ready to defeat it in their 
own communities and in the political arena. 

The Radical Rightist movement is a by- 
product of the fears and frustrations of a 
nation in transition at home and in a pro- 
tracted struggle with Communism abroad—a 
by-product of the “long twilight struggle, 
year in and year out” of which the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy spoke in his Inaugural 
Address. 

America has rejected the false counsels 
of radical extremism in the past, always 
holding true to its best traditions—conserva- 
tive in its sense of balance, liberal in its 
search for justice. 

In the long run, Americans will also reject 
the false counsels of the Birchers and their 
allies. What is of deep concern, however, in 
the years ahead, is the damage that the 
Radical Rightist manifestation can do to 
the climate and the processes of democracy 
before the good sense and moderation of the 
American people render it a mere footnote in 
the history books of tomorrow. 


Rental or Sale of Private Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appeadix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “4.5 Million To One,” 
published in the Northern Virginia Daily, 
Strasburg, Va., of June 1, 1967. The edi- 
tor and chief editorial writer of the 
Northern Virginia Daily is Mr. J. J. 
Crawford. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

4.5 MILLION To ONE 


In November, 1964, the voters of Cali- 
fornia adopted an amendment to their state 
constitution known as Proposition 14. This 
was more than just another amendment, 
however. 

Proposition 14 was the voters’ method of 
remedying an earlier law, passed in 1963 by 
the California Legislature, which prohibited 
racial discrimination in the rental or sale of 
private housing of more than four units. 

A clear and concise statement of the 
wishes of the people, the amendment (Prop- 
osition 14) read as follows: 

“Neither the state nor any subdivision or 
agency thereof shall deny, limit or abridge, 
directly or indirectly, the right of any person, 
who is willing or desires to sell, lease or rent 
any part or all of his real property, to decline 
to sell, lease or rent such property to such 
person or persons as he, in his absolute dis- 
cretion, chooses,” 

The amendment passed by an overwhelm- 
ing 2 to 1 majority, the final tabulation be- 
ing approximately 4.5 million votes in favor 
of adoption and approximately 2.4 against. 
The liberals and the civil righters screamed 
to the high heavens. However, by any reason- 
able interpretation of the theory of repre- 
sentative, democratic government, in which 
the majority rules, the results left little 
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doubt the people of the Golden State did 
not wish to be bound by repressive limita- 
tions regarding the sale or rental of prop- 
erty which they own. 

Nevertheless, this overwhelming majority 
of votes meant little or nothing when the 
matter reached the U.S. Supreme Court this 
week. By a majority of 5 to 4 the Court ruled 
the amendment unconstitutional. Thus, in 
one momentous decision the wishes of 4.5 
million Californians, clearly expressed by a 
monumental 2 to 1 majority vote, were nulli- 
fied by the vote of one Justice. 

It seems to us that this once again raises 
the question of the advisability of requiring 
a two-thirds majority of the Court instead 
of a simple majority in cases involving basic 
constitutional issues, The suggestion has 
been previously argued with some success. 

Certainly a 5 to 4 decision which, at one 
stroke. abrogates the obvious will of 4.5 mil- 
lion people of a sovereign state, tends to 
lend it validity. 


Confederate Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr, Speaker, the fallen 
sons of the South are not forgotten. 

June 3 is Jefferson Davis’ birthday and 
the first Sunday in June, on the 4th this 
year, the annual Confederate Memorial 
Services were held at Jackson Circle in 
Arlington National Cemetery, the hal- 
lowed national shrine to our country’s 
heroes who lie buried on the former es- 
tate of our great military leader, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, of Virginia. 

The annual ceremony is conducted by 
the Confederate Memorial Committee, 
Washington, D.C., and is dedicated to the 
memory of the Confederate veterans and 
their descendants who served our coun- 
trys: 
No more fitting tribute or remem- 
brance could be said than the few short 
words emblazed on the Confederate 
monument at Jackson Circle: 

Not for fame or reward, not for place or for 
rank, 

Not lured by ambition, or goaded by neces- 
si 


ty 
But in simple obedience to duty, as they 
understood it 
These men suffered all, sacrificed all, dared 
all... and died. 


The orator for the day was Mr. Ulmont 
O. Cumming, of New York City, com- 
mander of General Archibald Gracie 
Camp of New York, Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. 


I am pleased to include Commander 
Cumming’s speech as part of my re- 
marks for all our colleagues to read: 

Honored guests, descendants of the Confed- 
eracy, ladies and gentlemen, and other guests. 

It is an honor to be asked to speak to you 
today, inasmuch as I am practically unknown 
to most of you. 

“After the war one of General Lee's daugh- 
ters visited England where she was about to 
be presented to Queen Victoria.” The Lord 
Chamberlain asked her: “Whom do we pre- 
sent? She replied: Tell the Queen I am the 
daughter of the world's greatest General. 
The Lord Chamberlain delivered his message, 
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returned and announced: “It pleases her 
Gracious Majesty to receive Miss Grant.” 

On behalf of those who invited me here I 
extend greetings to all those grandsons, great 
grandsons, granddaughters and great grand- 
daughters and friend of the Confederacy. 

It is indeed a privflege to speak to you on 
this momentous day in Arlington National 
Cemetary; and within sight of that mansion 
up there which once belonged to our great 
leader, the greatest general the English 
Speaking World has ever produced, Robert 
E. Lee. 

He was a superb figure to contemplate. The 
Southern people, as well as his soldiers, 
bestowed on him their unbroken faith in 
chiidlife simplicity and bounty. He was their 
military idol, their hope and their god of 
war, and richly did he deserve their confi- 
dence, and as he stood at the head, chal- 
lenged, not only the admiration of his people. 
but that of the world. 

We today commemorate with our affection, 
our reverence and our undying remembrance, 
the soldiers and sailors of the Southern 
States, who either lost their lives or fought 
the good fight to the bitter end to preserve 
their liberty, which they had inherited from 
their forefathers. 

The Confederate soldier fought what might 
be referred to as a Second War for Inde- 
pendence. 

The Confederate soldier fought to repel 
invasion and in defense of his Constitutional 
Rights, usually referred to as State Rights, 
and which since that time and even now 
are being whittled away bit by bit. 

This conflict between the States, styled in 
its inception the irrepressible, although for 
a long time a standing menace of disunion 
and war, at the door of the capital, and whose 
clamor grew louder and louder each year, 
and finally broke its constitutional chains 
asunder like the frail crust of the mountain's 
dome before the irresistible eruption of the 
long suppressed volcano beneath, when it 
came, was a surprise to all, and it found no 
One prepared for it. Eleven States in the 
South withdrew from the Federation, whose 
encroachment they were unwilling to bear, 
and organized a confederation of their own— 
but it was without an army, and without a 
Navy—it was without arms, without manu- 
factories for war material and supplies, and 
without credit or recognition in the society 
or market of the nations of the world. In this 
helpless condition of orphanhood, inexperi- 
ence and isolation, they were assailed, by 
their powerful neighbors and late associates, 
with all the force which organization, equip- 
ment and wealth could combine, sharpened 
by a malicious sectional hatred, and a mor- 
bid, irrational, puritanical fanaticism, which 
cemented them in a holy union for an un- 
holy and un-Christian crusade against us. 
Yet, undismayed by the vast hosts which the 
North called to the field for their subjuga- 
tion, the gallant little Confederacy, like the 
youthful David of old, went unhestitatingly 
forth to meet the boasting giant in combat 
with whatsoever, as weapons of defense, they 
could lay their hands on. How successfully 
this little Confederacy of only five and one- 
half millions of people maintained this com- 
bat for four long, weary years, against the 
united North of over twenty millions, in a 
“rough and tumble” fight, while the re- 
mainder of the nations of the earth stood 
Passively by without interferring. The South 
Was victorious in every battle in Virginia, 
from first to last, and finally yielded only 
to starvation. 

The Confederate soldier, no matter who he 
was or from whence he came, whether he 
was a landowner, lawyer, stripling, or old, 
no matter what nationality he came from, 
took his battle station. He fought and suf- 
fered, but fought for two things, Truth and 
Justice. He understood for what he was fight- 
ing as no other soldier in our history. 

He fought for his home, his people, his 
land, his way of living and his rights. 
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He had no shoes, no food but corn and 
unripe fruit. His footsteps stained the road 
and country side with blood from his un- 
shod feet, My own grandfather used to tell 
me about this. 

The Confederate soldier had respect for 
others. When he invaded Pennsylvania he 
did not deliberately destroy houses, and not 
even a gray hair from Barbara Fritchie’s head. 
He was above all a gentlemen. What a con- 
trast to Sherman’s March to the Sea, who 
said himself a crow would starve to death 
after I have passed.” 

If the valued heroes of the Confederacy 
no longer stir our hearts and minds, and If 
this particular Memorlal Day ceases to be 
observed, then the future historians of the 
South will from that hour date the decadence 
of the people of the South. 

It is a holy duty that we owe and which 
we reverently perform to say to our departed 
heroes that now we return to the hallowed 
ground wherein they lie and ask their souls 
to hear that we do still endorse, ratify, and 
approve their sacrifices and we bow our 
heads in humble reverence at the recital of 
their deeds of valor which have hallowed 
their names and exalted their martydom. 
We have come to denounce the slanders 
which partisan writers have cast upon them. 
Were they rebels? They were not. Did they 
fight to destroy the government founded by 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison? They 
did not. 

Must the people of the South be ruled by 
men who were ever, and eyen today instilled 
with the darkest prejudices against the South 
and her institutions. We seek no further war 
only peace, 

When the Confederate soldier returned 
after the war, he found his home destroyed, 
his property given to others, his family gone 
or dead. He was even disenfranchised. He 
could never forget the Reconstruction Period. 

You recognize some of the Confederate 
soldiers as some of the most superb in his- 
tory. There is the gallant Ashby, the raiding, 
fighting, reckless, rollicking Jeb Stuart, the 
cool and deliberate Hampton, the chivalrous 
Butler, the brave, buoyant and jolly Fitz Lee, 
the magnetic and intrepid Billy Payne, the 
handsome and soldierly Young, the dashing 
Earing, the impetuous Lige White, the im- 
mortal Pelham; and these were only some 
of them—all graceful horsemen, knightly 
gentlemen, ardent lovers, and brave as the 
bright swords which flashed from their strong 
uplifted arms, and withal as generous as the 
sunbeams that bathe the earth and as ter- 
rible to the foe as the lightning arrows of 
offended Jove. 

This banner, under which they so gallantly 
and gloriously fought, is now the badge of 
our loyalty to ourselves. This is the cross 
which they bore with a courage, patience 
and fortitude which entitles every true, brave 
and tried Confederate soldier to a Patriot's 
immortal crown! This banner is consecrated 
by baptism in the blood of Stonewall Jack- 
son, Turner Ashby, J.E.B. Stuart, and other 
Christian Knights of the South, whose proud 
names and glorious fame shall endure for- 
ever! 

This banner is to the South what the 
Thistle is to Scotia and the Shamrock is to 
Erin—an emblem of her pride, patriotism and 
power! Its glory shall ever be my pride in all 
my life. 

This is the flag of my country, and to our 
patriotic hearts, this flag symbolizes, by its 
stars of pure white, the self-illuminating 
light of State's sovereignty which is shed 
from every one of the fifty States as they 
move in their independent orbits, through 
the blue firmament of liberty; and these 
bands of red and white symbolize the bonds 
of flesh and bone, which in "E Pluribus 
Unum” unite them all in one union of na- 
tional life and destiny. 

I have been told on the Old Court House 
in Vicksburg, Mississippi, are these words 
which all of you should remember, and these 
are these words “Those who forget their past 
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have no future” and we will never forget and 
always remember. 

Let us concentrate ourselves to the main- 
tenance and defense of those principles of 
constitutional liberty for which the Confed- 
erate soldier gave so much, and in the con- 
sciousness of duty faithfully performed we 
say as General Jackson said “Cross over the 
river and rest in the shade of the trees.” 
There will always be a Dixie. 


Public TV: A Power Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, the other body recently 
passed a measure calling for the creation 
of a nonprofit, nongovernmental public 
broadcasting corporation to further the 
development of what has come to be 
known as educational television, and 
educational radio. 

This bill is now pending before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which I am privileged 
to be a member. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Communications and 
Power, the bill is of special interest to me. 

But as a television viewer and as a par- 
ent it is of even greater importance to 
me. 

Educators tell us that we learn fastest 
that which we absorb with more than one 
sense. Television provides stimulation to 
both the sense of sight and hearing. And 
anyone who has heard small children 
singing television commercial jingles or 
demanding that their parents buy =z 
brand of cereal in the supermarket can 
have no doubt of the impact of televi- 
sion on our young. 

I believe that we need more, and bet- 
ter, educational programs for these 
young people. I believe that a public 
broadcasting corporation will help pro- 
vide these programs. But the mere cre- 
ation of such a corporation will not be 
an end unto itself. Much work and de- 
liberation lies ahead. This is true here in 
the House in our study of the proposal 
and also throughout the broadcasting 
“industry as a whole. 

We have been presented with a mar- 
velous gift in the form of television. We 
should do what we can to make the most 
of it. 

In the June 5 issue of Newsweek Maga- 
zine there is a critique of educational 
television, its past, its present, and its 
future, written by Mr. Joseph Morgen- 
stern who has had long experience in 
the field of educational television. 

I found it to be of great interest and 
highly enlightening and recommend it 
to the attention of the Congress: . 
Pusiic TV: A POWER STRUGGLE—SOME Nasty 
TRUTHS IN Irs Past AND Harp Facts AHEAD 

(Nore—Despite constant lip service paid 
to the idea of public television, a major 
power struggle looms now that plans and 
pressures have been building to make it a 
reality. Newsweek’s movies editor, an experi- 
enced critic who is also an alumnus of edu- 
cational television, sorts the facts from the 
clichés. : 

$ 
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(By Joseph Morgenstern) 

Educational television, which has spent 
most of its fifteen years in a glass barrel on 
the brink of the falls, is about to be saved. 
The Senate has recently passed a bill cre- 
ating a new corporation to preside over an 
enlarged noncommercial television system, 
and the measure may get through the House 
by midsummer. The Ford Foundation, mean- 
while, is preparing a series of Sunday-night 
broadicasts to demonstrate how good non- 
commercial news coverage can be. The 
project will not go on the air until October, 
but already it has attracted such estimable 
help as Edward P. Morgan and Waiter 
Lippmann. 

The long-awaited revolution in American 
broadcasting may be at hand, yet no one 
seems to have noticed. I think I know why. 
Commercial television is appalling, but edu- 
cational television has been a virtuous bore. 
Its best friends know this in their heart of 
hearts, and quietly repine. Its worst enemies 
know this in their purpose of purses, and 
quietly rejoice. 

This is not to deny ETV its occasional suc- 
cess, the most remarkable of which was 
simply coming into being in 1952 and staying 
there, despite monstrous economic odds Na- 
tional Educational Television, which gets $6 
million yearly from the Ford Foundation to 
produce and distribute programs among its 
more than 100 affiliates, has made some com- 
petent shows about science, music and con- 
sumer buying. It has recently presented some 
interesting documentaries, too: “A Time for 
Burning,” “Every Seventh Child" and “The 
Way It Is,“ and has another good one com- 
ing up soon in “My Name Is Children.” 

Many dedicated and talented people work 
in educational television, In a number of 
citles—San Francisco, Boston, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Lincoln, Neb., Austin, Texas— 
they have developed their stations into for- 
midable cultural forces and have turned out 
some first-rate programs in the process. 
New York’s Channel 13 let teen-agers talk 
candidly of themselves in “The Comers.” Los 
Angeles’s Channel 28 produced a series of 

adult conversations called “Spec- 
ulation.” San Francisco's Channel 9 filmed a 
brilliant, unforgettable documentary of 
Negro life in Oakland called “Losing Just the 
Same.” And then there is Julia Child from 
Boston’s Channel 2. She ts the Ingrid Super- 
star of ETV and deservedly so, a master of 
her culinary art and a paragon of energy and 
wit. 

For every “French Chef,” however, for 
every hour of intelligent news analysis, for 
every evening of satisfactory drama (the best 
of it bought from Britain or Canada), there 
are days and weeks and months of talk shows 
that aspire to conversation and never rise 
above chatter, of pussyfooting documentaries 
that studiously strike an objective balance 
between no conviction and no purpose, of 
Great Ideas brought home with all the 
humorless reverence and trrelevance of a 
nineteenth-century sermon. I hate to think 
ETV’s crowning achievement is one of Mrs. 
Child's awesome croques-enbouche, a giant 
tower of cream puffs held together with 
caramel mortar. Yet I fear that the future 
of educational television may hold more of 
the same unless we face some nasty truths 
about It now. 

Chronic poverty has done terrible things, 
but poverty is not the whole explanation, nor 
always the rule: many budgets for individual 
NET shows are as high as they might be on 
commercial television. Poverty cannot ex- 
cuse NET's negligence of children's pro- 
grams—only fifteen of the 260 hours of new 
programs it produces yearly. Poverty cannot 
excuse the absence of truly unpopular, un- 
safe or unexpected views in ETV's staple pro- 
graming. Poverty cannot, but fear can. Lo- 
cal station managers are afraid of the wealth 
and influence represented by their local 
boards of directors. The members of those 
boards are afraid of pressure groups within 
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their communities. NET, that coldbed of 
dilettantism, is afraid of the Ford Founda- 
tion, whence comes most of its money, and 
afraid of the very idea of getting good 
enough to compete with commercial tele- 
vision. So long as ETV remains a wistful 
cripple, the public will make allowances and 
the officers will keep their jobs. 

Educational television fears its constitu- 
ents just as desperately as commercial tele- 
vision does, except that failure in the com- 
mercial world means loss of revenue, which 
is measurable, while failure in the educa- 
tional world means loss of integrity, which 
is not. A little integrity goes a long way in 
ETV. People running the dreary, dry-as-dust 
outlets in the smaller cities and towns 
sometimes excuse themselves from compe- 
tence by saying that they “narrowcast," rath- 
er than broadcast, to a small but select audi- 
ence. A mastery of the medium means show- 
manship, by their lights, and showmanship 
means vulgarization, and vulgarization 
means automatic loss of academic integrity. 
So the stations remain pure and their audi- 
ences remain small, bored, docile and gen- 
erally silent. 

It is the silence of indifference or con- 
descension, not respect, and we are all ac- 
complices to this crime. We commit it as 
viewers when we try to convince ourselves 
that ETV must be good If it’s so damnably 
dull, when we gulp down our cultures as if 
it were castor oll. We commit it as critics 
when we apply a double standard that gives 
commercial television its due and educational 
television the benefit of every doubt. 

But the system has run down. At the mo- 
ment NET is nothing more than a holding 
operation, while most individual stations are 
merely struggling to stay on the alr, pay their 
bills and meet their payrolls. EVT is in limbo. 
It wants money, love and respect. It feels 
like an aging professor who wishes he could 
do a juggling act to wake up the class, but 
also knows it might cost him his job. ETV 
is a quarreling, jealous, backbiting family 
with all the disadvantages of factionalism 
and none of the advantages of network in- 
terconnection except on rare and expensive 
occasions, If NET and its affiliates have any- 
thing in common, it is a fear of the im- 
mediate future. In this they may be right. 

New men and new ideas are on the loose. 
The rules of the ETV e are changing 
fast. The Ford Foundation’s Public Broad- 
casting Laboratory is renting studio facilities 
from NBC and hiring professionals at high 
salaries to make its demonstration project 
& success. Professionals always pose threats 
to dilettantes. Both Ford and the Carnegie 
Commission, headed by Dr. James R. Killian 
of MIT, agree that ETV needs massive injec- 
tions of money to survive and flourish. Once 
again the implicit consensus is that ETV's 
gangling, irresponsible adolescence must 
soon come to an end, that its forced entry 
into the adult world is imminent, 

The most significant change of rules can 
be found in the language of the Carnegie 
and Ford reports, and that of the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967, as proposed by the 
White House and approved by the Senate. 
The legislation no longer deals with educa- 
tlonal television, but with public television. 
It suggests that purely educational televi- 
sion will henceforth be the province of in- 
structional television—a teacher standing in 
front of a camera delivering a lecture. 

Does this mean public television is doomed 
to be show biz shorn of its commercials? 
Hardly. Public television can and should be 
educational In its pursuit of excellence, its 
tolerance of dissent, its delight in beauty 
and its devotion to truth. But It should also 
be free to find its own style, to sweep away 
the conventions as if television had just been 
invented. The future need not be a dreary 
repetition of the past. But the millennium 
is not yet upon us. Senate Bill 1160 contains 
promises and hopes, not solutions. It sets 
up a nongovernmental, nonprofit Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting but says noth- 
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ing on the crucial question of how the cor- 
poration will control network operations— 
assuming a network is created. The bill pro- 
vides no long-term financing, only a $9 mil- 
lion appropriation for the corporation’s first 
year of existence. The euphemism for this is 
“seed money.” Never were seeds planted be- 
neath bigger feet; never were big feet more 
anxious to stomp on tender shoots. 

This is another truth to be faced: public 
television may never come to fruition unless 
its friends are as dedicated and resourceful 
as its foes. Who are its foes? That depends 
on what it tries to do. If public television 
wants to follow Fred Friendly and Ford 
Foundation president McGeorge Bundy in 
their astute plan for a noncommercial satel- 
lite to provide network interconnection and 
Tevenue as well, it can count on AT&T and 
Comsat for a fight: the former has land Lines 
and microwave relays to rent, the latter 
wants all the business it can get transmit- 
ting broadcasts or data. 

If PTV ts willing to settle for Federal funds 
on a yearly basis so that Congress can be 
sure it likes the broadcasts before it buys 
any more, it will have clear sailing. If it 
wants to have funds on a nonreviewable basis 
to stay free of political pressures, the new 
noncommercial system may have some try- 
ing days ahead in the House. The only 
agency that gets money from Congress with 
no questions asked and no favors granted 
is the CIA. 

If public television wants to continue 
ETV's tradition of "narrowcasting," if it 
chooses to remain c ly amateur and 
keeps its good intentions under control, it 
can count on the continued blessings of the 
commercial networks. The heads of CBS, 
NBC and ABC all solemnly pledged support 
in the Senate hearing. They have even, at 
one time or another, offered gifts of cash 
and equipment to the noncommercial babe 
in Its unlabeled swaddling clothes, and there 
has hardly been a dry eye on Madison Ave- 
nue as a result. This has not all been 
blatherskite and buncombe. The networks 
once believed that a better noncommercial 
service would relieve them of the obligation 
to make better programs themselves; they 
may believe it still. But the moment PTV 
decides to do adventurous work, to enlighten, 
delight, unsettle outrage and ultimately in- 
spire the nation as a fine teacher can inspire 
& pupil, then it can also rely on the undying 
enmity of the commercial networks. 

The hurricane warnings are already aloft. 
Broadcasting magazine, in a recent editorial, 
referred to noncommercial television as 
“subsidized TV“ (as if commercial broad- 
casters were not being subsidized by a gov- 
ernment that allows them to use public alr- 
waves for a token franchise fee) and then 
argued: “The issue is whether the expanded 
noncommercial system is to operate from a 
dominant center of federally oriented power 
or from many stations with individual ob- 
jectives and independent means.” The Na- 
tional Assoctation of Broadcasters obviously 
favors many stations, many objectives and 
many means. The more the merrier. The 
weaker the better. 

Commercial broadcasters have another 
good reason to fear PTV. They know they 
may be called upon, lke recalcitrant di- 
vorces, to cough up partial support, either 
through excise taxes on the sale of television 
sets or annual taxes on their broadcast fran- 
chises. Senate Bill 1160 may get through the 
House this year, but the monumental bat- 
tles will be fought next year over money—a 
proper PTV system might require $100 mil- 
lion a year or more. And underlying the in- 
evitable dispute over money is the funda- 
mental issue of power: the power to pro- 
vide news for a nation which has no na- 
tional newspaper; the power to provide pro- 
grams for children who spend more time 
each week in wront of television sets than 
inside schools; the power to speak out on 
great issues without fear of reprisal from ad- 
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vertisers or politicians, the power to be un- 
assailably right or deafeningly wrong. 

It has an awesome power, this television. 
In late June, NET will be the American par- 
ticlant in an eighteen-nation broadcast 
Called “Our World,” relayed by satellite with 
a total potential audience of a half-billion 
viewers. It is a dangerous power. But the 

can easily be exaggerated. This is 
Not Hitler’s Germany, and McGeorge Bundy 
is not Goebbels. Government censorship is 
always a threat, but so is self-censorship 
born of timidity, stupidity or fear. It all 
comes back to fear, the worst foe of all. To 
have a fighting chance in the United States, 
Public television must be bold enough to go 
for broke. It must demand network inter- 
Connection, and a strong central authority, 
and vigorous affiliates as well. It must de- 


mand the widest possible financial base, with 


Teliable sources of private funds and nonre- 
Viewable sources of public funds. Its pro- 
graming must be a Joseph's coat, with 
Patches of the very special and patches of 
the very general and only execellence to hold 
them together. And the men who run it must 
always be considered temporary proprietors, 
or the only permanent proprietor must be the 
Public. 

Public television must look upon com- 
Mercial television as an enemy at worst, a 
rival at best. This is as it should be, A little 
Competition for the sales broadcasting mo- 
Nopoly can only benefit both sides, just as it 
has done in Britain, where a commercial net- 
Work was set up to give the BBC's noncom- 
Mercial monopoly a run for its money. With 
enough public support, with guidance in the 
House as wise and forceful as it was under 
Sen. John O. Pastore in the Senate and with 
& reasonable amount of luck, public tele- 
Vision could have a healthy embattled and 
Productively hectic future. 

Would it be biased? Of course it would, 
and of course it should be—biased every 
Which way. If the network staff bias is liberal, 
the affiliates’ boards of directors will be con- 
Servative. Instead of puttering around with 
unbiased documentaries that say nothing 
With style and grace, public television should 

any good library for its model: not bal- 
books, but a balance among unbal- 
anced books. It should find ways of seeing 
through smogs and fogs and showing us the 
Teal world. It should muster all the intelli- 
Bence and artistry it can find and bring it to 
bear on the goofy, ghastly, gorgeous specta- 
dle of modern life with an abiding convic- 
tlon—or faith, tf you will—that there are 
truths and solutions after all, and that sweet 
Teason can track them down. 


The American Communists—Who Are 
They? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr, Speaker, Mr. 
Raymond J. McHugh, Washington bu- 
Teau chief of the Copley News Service, 

written an article entitled “The 
American Communists,” which appeared 
in the June issue of the Copley quarterly 
Teview Seminar. His article follows: 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNISTS—WHO ARE 
THEY? 
(By Raymond J. McHugh) 

The scene was a courtroom in Minneap- 

Olis. The year was 1934. A young son of a 
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Finnish immigrant was on trial for helping 
incite a riot. 

“You are wiling to fight and overthrow 
this government?” asked the state’s attor- 


ney. 

“Absolutely.” 

“You are willing to take up arms and over- 
throw the constituted authorities?” 

“When the time comes, yes.” 

The young rioter called himself “Gus Hall,” 
although he was born Arvo Gust Halberg 
in Virginia, Minn., on Oct. 8, 1910. He had 
joined the Communist as a teenager. 


He had already attended the Lenin School 


in Moscow. 

Today at 56 Gus Hall is the number one 
Communist in the United States, He is gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party, USA. 

He lives in a comfortable $30,000 home in 
New York, travels about that city in a chauf- 
feur-driven car, tours the country denounc- 
ing its leaders and skips about the world for 
conferences with Communist leaders in Mos- 
cow, Paris, Montevideo, Leningrad, Sevasto- 
pol, Yalta, Ulan Bator, East Berlin, Budapest, 
Prague, Warsaw, Sofia and Bucharest. 

He gets red carpet treatment in every Red 
capital in the world. He is sought after by 
leaders of the so-called “new left” in the 
United States and has been a featured speak- 
er of a dozen college campuses. 

Official U.S. documents describe Hall as a 
“dedicated, hard-core Communist. com- 
pletely loyal to the Soviet Union.” 

“His whole life has been spent in under- 
mining the security of this country for the 
benefit of Russia and the Communist cause,” 
says a top American security agent. 

The sixties have been good years for Gus 
Hall. 

He spent most of the fifties in prison after 
he was convicted of violating the anti-sub- 
versive Smith Act. He Jumped bail and tried 
to escape to Mexico, but he was caught by 


FBI agents in 1951. After his release in 1959 


he was elected to his post as general secre- 
tary. 


Since then, Hall has worked toward one 
goal—political respectability for the Com- 
munist Party. 

A series of Supreme Court decisions that 
pulled most of the teeth from the Smith 
and McCarran acts cleared his path. The 
passions of the civil rights issue and the 
controversy that has surrounded American 
policy in Vietnam gave him an audience, 

For Gus Hall, the climax of his career as 
a Communist must have come last June 
when the Party staged a national conven- 
tion” in New York City. He was not only re- 
elected general secretary, but he personally 
dictated every decision, dominated every dis- 
cussion. 

He accuses the United States of ‘criminal 
imperialist aggression” in Vietnam. He calls 
for an end to the bombing of North Vietnam, 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops and the 
establishment of a coalition government in 
Saigon which would include the Communist 
Viet Cong. 

He recently directed his national commit- 
tee to combine its “peace” campaign with 
efforts already underway to infiltrate civil 
rights groups and incite racial violence. He 
has ordered special campaigns aimed at 
young people in colleges, and industry, seek- 
ing to capitalize on anti-Vietnam sentiment, 
poverty, racial Imbalance and the not always 
clear-headed idealism of youth. 

Special Communist Party “youth groups” 
are being organized. Director J, Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI says flatly that the W.E.B. Du- 
Bois clubs springing up on many campuses 
are Communist-linked and that the Red also 
are active in the Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), the flag-carrier for the so- 
called “New Left.” 

Hall directs his Communist party appa- 
ratus from New York, but he is not alone. 
His top lleutenants include the notorious 
and the little known, 
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One is Herbert Aptheker, chief theoreti- 
cian of the Communist Party, USA, and an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress from 
New York in 1966. 


Although the party's national convention 
claimed political “legitimacy” and although 
Aptheker admitted he was a Communist in 
campaign literature, he choose to run as a 
“peace party” candidate. The word “Commu- 
nist” did not appear on the ballot. 

Despite this, Aptheker polled only 2,800 
votes—about 2 per cent of the district to- 
tal. Rep. Edna Kelly, a Democrat who won, 
called Aptheker's racist-oriented, anti-Viet- 
nam campaign “the most scurrilous thing I’ve 
ever seen.” 

Aptheker, 52, a World War IT Army officer, 
Is an articulate speaker and like Hall he 
has appeared on several college campuses, 
At Lawrence College in Appleton, Wis., in 
January he drew an overfiow crowd of 400 
in the student union for a speech about the 
“inevitability of communism.” 

It was Aptheker who, in 1966, accompanied 
Prof. Staughton Lynd of Yale and SDS lead- 
er Thomas Hayden to Hanol for an unauthor- 
ized meeting with North Vietnamese Com- 
munist leaders. His daughter Bettina has 
gained notoriety as one of the leading stu- 
dent “rebels” at the University of California 
in Berkeley. : 

A lesser-known Hall lleutenant is Henry 
Winston, who was elected national chairman 
at the June convention. In a titular sense, 
Winston heads the Communist Party, USA, 
but Hall is the acknowledged power. 

Winston, 53, has been a Communist since 
1931, He was imprisoned for Smith Act viola- 
tions In 1956. His sentence was commuted 
in 1961 by the late President Kennedy and 
‘Winston was allowed to go to Moscow for 
medical treatment for a brain tumor. He is 
almost blind. 

“Actually, however“ says a government re- 
port, “he was put on exhibition by the So- 
viets as an example of cruel and inhuman 
treatment of a Negro by ‘American imperial- 
ism,’” 

He appears frequently at Red youth rallies 
and often supports the “black power” theory 
among Negro groups. At the party’s conyen- 
tion he sought to gain Negro support with 
the claim that he was the first of his race 
ever named national chairman of a major 
U.S, political party. 

Other members of the Communist hier- 
archy in the United States include: 

Mortimer Daniel Rubin, 35—National or- 
ganizational secretary of the party, he is re- 
sponsible for the operations and selections of 
personnel. He received a BA degree in politi- 
cal science at Swarthmore University in 1953 
and an LLB from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1958. A party member since student 
days, Rubin has been particularly active in 
youth affairs and helped organize the W.E.B. 
DuBois Clubs. 

Dorothy Healey, 52—Chairman of the 
Southern California district of the Commu- 
nist Party. She maintains a headquarters in 
Los Angeles. She also is a member of the 
national committee. In a recent speech at 
California Western University in San Diego, 
she said she has been a Communist for 37 
years and an atheist. Her San Diego speech 
constituted a violent attack on U.S. actions 
in Vietnam. 

Bettina Aptheker Kurzwell, 22—Probably 
the best-known young Communist in the 
United States as a result of her soap box 
oratory at the University of California at 
Berkeley, she is the product of a Communist 
family. 

Urged on by her father, Herbert Aptheker, 
she plunged into party activities as a student 
at Erasmus High School in New York City, 
She entered the University of California in 
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1962 and is still enrolled as a history major. 
She was elected to the party's national com- 
mittee at the June 1966 convention. 

Franklin Delano Alexander, 25—National 
chairman of the W. E. B, DuBois Clubs, Alex- 
ander is a native of Chicago and now a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles. His sister, Charlene 
Alexander Mitchell, has been identified by a 
congressional committee as a prominent 
Communist. Alexander has reportedly been 
involved in Communist affairs since student 
days at Los Angeles High School, 

Philip Bart, 64—Secretary of the Ohio dis- 
trict; active in party affairs since the 1930s; 
born in Warsaw, Poland, and a graduate of 
the Lenin School in Moscow; former general 
manager of the Daily Worker. 

Gilbert Green, 60—Chairman of New York 
district; party member since 1925; sentenced 
to prison in 1949 for conspiracy to violate 
the Smith Act while acting as chairman of 
the Illinois district; released on parole in 
1963, he is now working in New York; he is 
regarded as a possible challenger to Gus Hall 
for top party position of general secretary. 

James E. Jackson, 52—Member of National 
Committee; a Negro; a delegate to the 22nd 
and 23rd Communist Congress in Moscow in 
1965 and 1966; publisher of the East Coast 
newspaper, The Worker. 

Arnold Johnson, 62—Public relations di- 
rector of the party; holds bachelor of arts 
and masters degrees; studied law for more 
than a year and once studied for the minis- 
try; joined party in 1936; sentenced to three- 
year prison term in 1953 for violation of the 
Smith Act. 

Anthony Krehmarek, 69—Chairman of the 
Ohio district; has traveled frequently to 
Russia and is active in the party's trade un- 
ion efforts. 

Sam Kushner, 51—National Committee 
member, Los Angeles reporter for People’s 
World, West Coast publication. 

Claude Lightfoot, 57—National vice chair- 
man of the U.S, Communist party, chairman 
of the Illinois District and chairman of the 
party’s Negro commission; figured in a re- 
cent Chicago scandal when city officials ac- 
cused him of being a slumlord.“ 

Albert Jason Lima, 59—Chairman of the 
Northern California district; joined party in 
the 1930s and was a Communist party can- 
-didate for Congress in 1940; attended Com- 
munist party congress in Moscow in 1960. 

Hyman Lumer, 57— National educatfon 
secretary; holds a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree. 

George Meyers, 64—Trade-union secretary: 
served prison term under Smith Act; was 
delegate to the 1960 congress in Moscow. 

Burt Nelson, 56—Chairman of the North- 
west district, regarded as an expert on Marx- 
ist theory, Including the view that dissent 
within the party is unacceptable, but that 
this is not undemocratic. 

Irvin Potash, 64—Organizer of the New 
Jersey district and former national labor sec- 
retary; a charter member of the Communist 
party, USA; born in Russia, once deported 
and now under Immigration Service super- 
vision. 

Betty Gannett Tormey, 59—Executive edi- 
tor of Political Affairs, monthly theoretical 
organ of the party; a native of Poland, she 
and Dorothy Healey are vying for recognition 
as the “first lady of Communism in the 
United States“ —a label once applied to the 
late Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 

Carl Winter, 60—Editor of The Worker, 
former chairman of the Michigan district 
and former national trade union secretary. 
His wife, Helen, is a member of the National 
Committee, 
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“The Carpenter” Backs Adoption Oppor- 
tunity Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s most distinguished labor jour- 
nals is The Carpenter, the official publi- 
cation of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters & Joiners of America. 


Because of its fine reputation, I was 


particularly pleased that The Carpenter, 
in its June 1967 issue, has given its edi- 
torial support to my bill, the Adoption 
Opportunity Act, H.R. 19. 

This legislation would provide a tax 
deduction to couples for expenses in- 
curred in a legal adoption, including so- 
cial agency and attorney’s fees. The idea 
is to give adoptive parents some kind of 
equity with natural parents who may 
deduct portions of medical expenses in- 
volved in a birth, and to encourage more 
childless couples to adopt, thereby bene- 
fiting those children and society as & 
whole. 

The Carpenter states the case for this 
legislation very well, and I urge the at- 
tention of my colleagues to its editorial 
which follows: 

To ENCOURAGE ADOPTIONS 


To anyone who has paced the depressing 
rows of crib-bound babies in many of the 
orphanages today, aware of the bleak promise 
life holds for these unfortunates, the tiniest 
hope that more of them will find thelr ways 
into normal homes is hi news. 

Despite the fact that the number of stable, 
young and loving homesteads is rising, as 
well as the number of children available for 
adoption, agencies have had to actively solicit 
the placement of babies. One of the biggest 
single obstacles to getting these homes and 
babies together may simply be money. In 
the most desirable homes, where the prospec- 
tive parents are young, the burden falls hard- 
est. Adoption expenses of 10% of annual in- 
come are routine, and they can go much 
higher than that. 

Adoptive parents, unlike so-called “nat- 
ural” parents (what could be more nat- 
ural” than the warm, normal relationship 
that develops between an adoptive child and 
parents?), must think long and hard about 
a decision to start a family. With clear choice, 
they must thoroughly explore all of the fac- 
tors and undergo an extensive period of self- 
examination with the help of their agency. 
A significant factor in their planning has to 
be money. Non-adoptive parents often accept 
the inevitable and rejoice that the cost of 
having a baby is somewhat alleviated by the 
tax deduction. 

Adoptive parents now have no comparable 
tax deduction, but Rep. Clement J. Zablocki 
(D-Wis.) has introduced a bill in the House 
(H. 19) which would give equal tax treat- 
ment to adoptive parents. He sees broad so- 
cial benefit in this, both from the standpoint 
of the children, and the state agencies which 
must now support unadopted children. His 
Adoption Opportunity Act would allow adop- 
tive parents to deduct up to $1,250 of the 
costs. 

It is logical to allow an adoptive parent the 
same standing before the tax structure as 
non-adoptive parents. The philosophy behind 
the allowance for nonadoptive parents is to 
give tax relief so they may have more to spend 
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on the care of their baby. Adopted babies 
need care, too! 

We think Rep. Zablocki’s bill makes hard 
sense. If you do too, why not let your own 
Congressman and Senator know? 


In Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, an old 
friend of mine whom I have had admira- 
tion since his high school days has been 
so moved by the status of the world to- 
day that he felt a compulsion to express 
himself in verse hoping to fake his opin- 
ions more concise and effective. 

Clay Calhoun, now one of New Or- 
leans’ most outstanding business leaders, 
was an all-America fullback of Loyola 
of the South during his college days and 
a great competitor at the Jesuit High 
School in New Orleans before that. His 
great patriotism is always evident. I 
know a majority would like to stand up 
for what is right and be heard—but it is 
always like yelling in a well, and the ma- 
jority view is unavoidably silent. 

Here at least is one man who is mak- 
ing an effort to express himself in a verse 
that comes from the heart and says what 
so many others would like to say. He calls 
the verse In Reality” and I commend it 
to your reading, as follows: 

In Reautry 
The Russian objective is world domination. 
Their strategy and tactics may vary with 
location, 
But they never veer from this determination. 


How can we but realize 

That appeasement will not minimize 

Their bestial struggle, the world to commu- 
nize, 


Lenin vehemently did resent 

The Soviet Empire in Capitalist encirclement. 
aa cn hay best to wait a time more propt- 

ous 
To engage the West, with their bombs pro- 
digious. 

This gave the Doves to speculate, mistakenly, 
That co-existence was now a possibility. 


Impressed with our docility and approbations 
The crafty Stalin enhanced this factitious 


policy 

For advantage in diplomatic and trade nego- 
tiations. 

In this, the Doves of Peace could see 

An amelioration of hostility. 


The Hawks instead said Red animosity was 
inveterate 

And looked for portent acts not rhetoric. 

Befitting Red dichotomy of peace and war, 
love and hate, 

While Stalin was avowing co-existence cath- 
olic, 

Dimitri Manuilski, his comrade subordinate 

Was 9 war with Capitalism inevit- 

è. 


But aware that they were still superable 
Said, while professing a desire for peace and 
xistence, 


co-e: 5 

Capitalist nations, stupid and decadent, (he 
advanced), 

Rejoicingly would cooperate in their own 
destruction, 
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While Jumping at the chance for friendly 
aberration 

They would smash, with surprise, 

A lethal blow for our demise. 


Duped by this travesty of peaceful co- 
existence 

Stalin's iniquitous crimes were soon expl- 
ated. 

By some metamorphosis, thought we, twas 
no more dissonance. 

Then the abortive agreement at Yalta was 
consummated. 

And Finland, Poland, Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania 

Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Austria and 
Rumania x 


Czechoslovakia and half of Germany were 
subjugated 

To the Communist dictatorship, which they 
depreciated. 

Is this their version of liberation? : 

Or is it their relentless atm for world domi- 
nation? 


Had we not timely interceded, 

Russia, by the Nazi, would have been de- 
Teated. 

With’ England as an ally Nazi Europe was 


many; 
But each of these now have their sover- 


eignty. 

Yet Russia says we are imperialistic. 

If our gain was nothing, we must be altruis- 
tic. 


Who now holds an Empire? Who is imperial- 
istic? 


Khrushchey too, a self-styled charlatan, 
Easing international tension was his strat- 


agem. 
While Brezhnev made it all too clear 
That co-existence was just political warfare 
To gain the objective of world conquest. 
Por a Communist world, nothing less. 


Like the four horsemen of the Apocalypse 

Slaughter, conquest, famine and death 

To the four corners, North, East, South and 
West; 

Spreading large scale war and minor tiffs. 

By subversion, revolution, conquest then 
enslavement, 

The Russians sow the seeds for our abolish- 
ment 

Furtively on each and every continent, 

Their goal, world domination, is intransigent. 


Bit by bit they will take it all 
their containment we forestall. 


Once engulfed in Red entrapment 
ere are no avenues for renouncement. 
r Poland and Hungary too? 
Their enslavement, they tried to eschew, 
But were slaughtered by Russian armament. 
Soviets hear no voice from the dissident. 


Conducting limited “wars of liberation” 

Vowed Nikita, with all deliberation, 

As long as Capitalists are in this civilization. 

Ghana, Kenya, Tanganyika, Berundi and the 
Congo 

All were victims of Red techniques terroris- 
tic. 

And who can recall the Bay of Pigs without 
feeling sick? 

To use our air strength, the Doves considered 
impolitic. 

Now Cuba is a bastion for propaganda and 
terroristic training 

To subvert and conquer South America 18 
their aiming. 

Soviet neutrality still proclaiming, 

Tomenting and fighting wars with proxies 

Then accusing us for intervening, 

Calling us the aggressor, are paradoxes, 
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‘The only barrier that the Reds recognize 

Is a show of force with no compromise. 

First Korea then at Lebanon 

We stood our ground until they’d withdrawn. 

When free China to Formosa did retreat 

We held them on the mainland with the 
Seventh Fleet. 


The Russian diurnal quest for domination 

Keeps the world in consternation. 

All South Asia they now jeopardize. 

Following the same pattern, the Viets to 
Communize; 

By subversion, revolution and aggression. 

When importuned for assistance by Salgon 

Incumbent was our intercession, 

Or abnegate our SEATO treaty; 

An act by which there’d be no amnesty. 

Liberty must survive for us to be alive, is a 
verity. 

The Doves that say it is not our war, we are 
intervening, 

Would wait to be invaded instead of buffer- 


ing. 

Our life and death struggle for freedom, they 
are hampering. 

By their policy of appeasing and accommo- 
dating, 

The cause of peace they are obviating. 


But we will soon be profligate 

The way this war, we perpetrate. 

Giving refuge to prime targets, our bombs 
fall awaste; 

It's no wonder that this war cannot end in 


haste. 

Impeded with restrictions by the Department 
of State, 

Protecting our image and world opinion, 

Our soldiers are forgotten and their lives 
they forsake, 

Destroying faith in our own dominion. 

(More serious by far, make no mistake.) 


Why worry about world opinion, tis an an- 
mism 


achro: 
When one in every three is controlled by 
Communism, 


We should forget about fear of escalation 
And destroy military targets regardless of 
location, 


With no concern for surrounding population. 
Villagery placements were the V.C.’s machi- 
nation. 
that from attack we would refrain 
Controlled by what the world might be say- 
ing. 


But what of the lives of our youth they've 
cost? 

Let our military handle this holocaust, 

Or have the Department of State do the 
fighting 

And the military try making peace inviting. 


To make agreements with Russia is ludicrous 

Fifty or more have they broken, 

But the Doves are still presumptuous. 

From the mouth of Lenin, these words were 
spoken: 

“Agreements are like pie crust, made to be 
broken.” 


We'll belleve that co-existence is auspicious 

When from the plan of world domination, 
they've recanted. 

When peace and freedom is ubiquitous. 

When in Poland and Hungary, enslavement 
is supplanted. 

When the Finns, Germans, Czechs, and the 
rest, have sovereignty, 

Then, and only then, we'll believe there can 
be no enmity. 


Until such time when there's been rejuvena- 
tion 

We'll Join the Hawks and share their skepti- 
cism. 


Ever mindful of Stalin's provocation 
That like an overripe fruit, rotten from 
within, 


From the tree of Hberty, we'll fall into the 
hands of Communism. 
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Great danger lies within our Country 
Unless we punish with condignity, 

All those who adhere to our enemy 
Giving aid and comfort with immunity. 


Lincoln, with perspicuity, did record, 
“All our strength is in our Union 

All our danger in discord.” 

Heed we must to his wisdom 

Or moribund will be freedom. 


Those who preach treachery and law denun- 
elation, 

If not subject to our law, should be subject to 
deportation. 

Nor should we breach allegiance to our Con- 
stitution; 

Where there's been aberration there should 
be restitution, 


If we can stave the trend to autocracy 

And be loyal to God and our Country 

Then this will forever be 

The Land of the Brave and the Home of the 


Pree, 
—CLAY CALHOUN. 
Crisis in Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to put myself on record 
as favoring any action the administra- 
tion takes to preserve the territorial 
integrity of Israel. 

In my opinion, the United States has 
a much bigger stake in the affairs of the 
Middle East than it does in Southeast 
Asia. I already have informed the ad- 
ministration of my feelings on this 
matter. 

I do not, in any way, mean to imply 
that I will support any action that would 
jeopardize our military operations or the 
lives of our men in Vietnam. 

The Arab nations, despite untold 
riches, have stultified, while Israel, with 
only a tiny foothold on the African con- 
tinent, has forged ahead in social and 
material progress, proving, if nothing 
else, that it is people, not things, that 
make for greatness in nations. The first 
reports from the Middle East battlefields 
indicate that Israel, although sur- 
rounded on three sides by its enemy is 
making a heroic stand. 

The imagination is hard put to en- 
vision the spectacle of the United States 
standing idly by while the Middle East 
becomes a slaughterhouse. 

Essentially, the question which pre- 
cipitated the crisis is a legal one. The 
suggestion that the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague be given juris- 
diction still has merit, despite the fight- 
ing now going on. Both Israel and the 
United Arab Republic are members of 
the Court. 

If both sides in the Middle East con- 
flict would cease hostilities and accept a 
decision of the Court, it would be a tre- 
mendous victory for reason over emo- 
tion. It is still not too late to take this 
course. 
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If either side in the dispute refused 
to accept the International Court’s juris- 
diction, then the United States or the 
United Nations should seek an advisory 
opinion from the Court on the issue of 
free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

I believe the United States should re- 
affirm its desire to settle international 
disputes by the rules of reason and law, 
rather than by the irrational use of 
armed might. 


Legality and Loyalty in Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday there 
appeared in the Washington Post an 
article by former Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, with reference to the 
illegal Rhodesian sanctions. Mr. Atche- 
son was one of the first to point out this 
illegality. I insert his article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

LEGALITY AND LOYALTY IN RHODESIA 
(By Dean Acheson, former Secretary of State) 

The central issue involved in the assault 
by the United Nations and the United King- 
dom against Rhodesia is its patent illegality 
despite a layer of bland sanctimony. 

Happily, there has now been published a 
little book by C. Burton Marshall, “Crisis 
Over Rhodesia: A Skeptical View,” whose 
careful scholarship and lively writing makes 
easy the duty of every member of Congress, 
every editor, every citizen who feels an obli- 
gation to keep track of what his Govern- 
ment is up to. After he reads it, he can have 
an informed opinion whether this country 
has ever before engaged in so unprovoked 
and unwarranted an injury to a friendly 
country. 

When I made similar comments at the 
time of the second U.N. call for a coercive 
boycott against Rhodesia, Ambassador Gold- 

undertook to defend it and our join- 
ing in it. As I read his arguments, the 
thought persisted that I had heard some- 
thing like them before in another connec- 
tion, Of course, it was at the time of the 
assault on South Korea. 

Andrei Vishinsky found comfort in the 
same argument that South Korea was not a 
“state” but part of another state“ (which 
the Russians had divided). The invasion of 
South Korea by North Korea was not an 
aggression but a civil war. Hence the Soviet 
Union could aid North Korea with arms and 
military guidance, presumably because it ap- 
proved of the North Koreans’ objectives. The 
Charter, by Article 2, Paragraph 7, debarring 
the United Nations from intervening in 
Korea's internal affairs, forbade it to give aid 
to South Korea. 

Goldberg goes a little further, arguing 
that Rhodesia is not a “state” because it is 
part of another “state.” Therefore it pos- 
sesses none of the immunities of a “state” 
protected by Article 2's prohibition against 
interference in its internal affairs. So when 
the British government declared Rhodesia's 
constitution revoked and sought to reduce 
that country to the status of a crown colony 
governed by a royal governor, the U.N. had 
the power to demand that its members under 
their Charter obligations must join in a boy- 
cott aimed at strangling Rhodesia into sub- 
mission, 
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By the same reasoning, he can argue that 
if strangulation does not work, the same in- 
cantation by the Security Council—that 
Rhodesia threatens a breach of the peace— 
should require the members to join an armed 
crusade Salisbury and throw all 
southern Africa into chaos. 

“SOMETHING NASTY” 


Elspeth Huxley, a British friend of Africa, 
where she grew up, and of the United States, 
sadly calls to us for help, not incitement to 
disaster: 

“We in Britain cannot now extricate our- 
selves from the mess. We are on the escala- 
tor, going down, and there's something nasty 
in the basement. The United States Is about 
the only hope we have. If it could persuade 
Mr. Wilson to snap out of his imperialist 
dreams of flags, rebels, governors, oaths of 
allegiance and so forth, there is no reason 
why a reasonable compromise that would 
secure the political advancement of Rho- 
desia’s Africans without first obliging them 
to starve to death could not be reached.” 

To which Marshall adds: 

“Policy is out on a limb. An account of 
how it got there will serve its purpose if it 
helps arouse concern for finding a way back 
from the predicament.” = 

Marshall first tells us what we badly need 
to know, the history of Rhodesia's constitu- 
tional relationship with Great Britain. Rho- 
desia has never been supported by the 
British Exchequer or been under British 
administration. The constitution of 1923 ex- 
tended an autonomy already well established. 
Its status was that of Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand 20 years earlier. 

When at that time I visited my grand- 
parents in Toronto, no one doubted that, 
whatever one called Canada's relation to 
Whitehall, it was wholly voluntary. Loyalty 
in Ontario ran to the Crown. Similarly, 
Salisbury regarded itself, and was, a self- 
governing member of an empire fast chang- 
ing to a commonwealth. 

Dominion status could have been had for 
the asking when World War II distracted the 
attention of governments. Rhodesia had ex- 
ecutive accountability to a Rhodesian parlia- 
ment with legislative autonomy. It handled 
its own foreign commerce, posted consuls 
abroad and participated. in Commonwealth 
affairs on a virtual parity with the 
dominions. 

A NEW CONSTITUTION 


After 30 years of constitutional self-gov- 
ernment, Rbodesia—voluntarily and on 
British urging—entered the ill-starred ex- 
periment of federation with Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. When these were 
preparing to withdraw and to become, with 
British agreement, the independent republics 
of Zambia and Malawi, a new constitution 
for Rhodesia was worked out and put into 
effect in 1961 with more elaborate provisions 
for the interests of the indigenous people. 
Rhodesia was led to believe that this con- 
stitution would be the basis for independ- 
ence. 

However, the Southern Hemisphere major- 
ity in the U.N. and the British Labor Party 
joined to bedevil the Conservative govern- 
ment in London and the government of 
Rhodesia, First, the United Nations major- 
ity sought to have the British government 
assume the burdens and pains of coercing 
Rhodesia to accept majority rule (which 
none of its U.N. advocates practiced). Later, 
however, Harold Wilson shrewdly sought to 
us the U.N. to assume the burden of doing 
what Britain could not, and would not, do: 
coerce Rhodesia into submitting to crown 
colony status. 

The switch in the British position from 
that put forward by Sir Alec Home to that 
put forward by Wilson has played havoc with 
the ideology of the dialectics. Until recently, 
the British government asserted, with United 
States support, that, contrary to U.N. resolu- 
tions, Rhodesia was self-governing and that 
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Britain did not possess the legal power to 
do to Rhodesia what the U.N. demanded. 
Willson now asserts, and Goldberg agrees 
for the United States, that Rhodesia is not 
self-governing and that, therefore, the U.N. 
has the power to do to Rhodesia what Wilson 
demands: reduce her to crown colony status 
and coerce all nations to help in the effort. 


TWO HIGH HURDLES 


To reach this conclusion requires over- 
coming two considerable hurdles: one, to lay 
the basic prerequisite to U.N. power to invoke 
mandatory sanctions by a finding of fact that 
Rhodesia had committed or threatened a 
breach of the peace or aggression; the other, 
the Charter prohibition against U.N. inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of any state. 

Regardling the first, Rhodesia—Marshall 
tells us—has done literally nothing except 
sever its connection with the British govern- 
ment (though not with the Crown). This, 
while rebellion, is certainly not aggression. 
Rhodesia has made no attack or threat of 
attack against anyone. The British govern- 
ment has denied any threat to attack Rho- 
desia. The suggestion that Rhodesia's neigh- 
bors might be driven to attack her for failing 
to practice universal suffrage seems improba- 
ble since, as already pointed out, they do not 
practice it themselves, 

To this, reply is made that the existence of 
a threat to the peace may not be questioned 
once the Security Council has stated this 
conclusion, In short, the physical integrity of 
a small country and the wellbeing and livell- 
hood of its people may be attacked by the 
U.N. if only the Security Council states the 
unsupported conclusion that it threatens the 
peace. 

One would not be willing to accept so 
monstrous a doctrine as seriously advanced 
if Marshall did not tell us that just this oc- 
curred in the present case, The original 
British resolution calling for mandatory 
sanctions did not contain any finding of a 
threat to the peace. When the omission was 
pointed out, the desired conclusion was in- 
serted without supporting facts. In short, 
says Marshall, it is enough to stop criticism 
of a pie to say that a baker made it. 

A SEMANTIC BALLOON 

However, this is not all which the mystic 
finding of threat to the peace accomplishes. 
It not only, in itself furnishes jurisdiction in 
the U.N. to coerce, but it removes the Charter 
prohibition against U.N. interference in the 
internal affairs of any state. 

We have noted the argument that Rho- 
desia is not a state.“ This is based on the 
assertion that a self-governing entity is not 
a “state” unless other “states” recognize it as 
a “state.” This semantic balloon is pricked 
by Marshall's question: If so, how did the 
first state come into existence? 

Clearly, what the Charter sought to pro- 
tect against action by its members in asso- 
ciation was what international law had pro- 
tected for hundreds of years against inter- 
ference by its members individually—that is, 
the Internal affairs of political entities having 
the right and power to regulate them. Rho- 
desia was certainly such an entity. 

To meet this confrontation with reality, 
a last desperate sophism is advanced. Article 
2, paragraph 7 exempts from its scope in- 
ternal interference incidental to suppression 
of a breach of or threat to the peace. So it 
is said a finding of a threat to the peace 
eliminates this Article and paragraph. 

At last, Marshall's infinite patience wears 
thin. This is like arguing, he says, that since 
firemen may enter a house to put out fires 
but may not do so to interfere with the do- 
mestic affairs of the occupants, they may 
avoid the prohibition merely by sounding the 
fire alarm. 

To review this sterile argument merely to 
score points would not be worth the effort. 
But to do so, as Marshall does, to reveal it 
for the sham it is and as involving the United 
States in a dangerous and reckless adventure, 
deserves the careful attention of us all. 


June 5, 1967 
America’s Challenge to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very proud to call to the 
attention of the House of Representatives 
an outstanding youth group in the con- 
@ressional district I represent, in De- 
lano, Calif. 

Established on February 24, 1963, the 
Father Garces Circle No. 1625, of the 
Columbia Squires, is an example to the 
entire community of Delano. 

A good friend of mine, Bob Brooks, 
founded the organization and still re- 
Mains active in all its programs. Cer- 
tainly, his leadership and dedication to 

young boys has meant a great deal 
to the continuing success of this group. 

Briefly, the Columbian Squires are 
Sponsored by the Knights of Columbus, 
and serve boys aged 13 to 18. They cen- 
ter their activities in four general areas: 
Spiritual, social, civic-cultural and physi- 
Cal, All programs have as their under- 
lying theme the advancement and better- 
Ment of the individual. 

Some of their more notable volunteer 
activities have included work on behalf 
of the American Red Cross and the Kern 
County retarded children. 

I also want to direct particular atten- 
tion to a recent achievement of the De- 
lano Circle of the Columbian Squires. In 
Competition with more than 900 circles 
throughout the world and a membership 

excess of 30,000, the Delano Circle 
Was recognized as the “No. 1 Interna- 
tional Circle of the Year.” 

Last April, I had the pleasure of ad- 

g a dinner meeting sponsored by 

Squires, and at this time I would like 

to share with my colleagues some of the 

Temarks in my speech. While these ideas 

Were directed to the Columbian Squires, 

T hope that other young people may also 
nefit from the message therein. 
AMERICA'S CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 

A British author, once commented that 
“Youth was so wonderful that it was a 
Shame to waste it on the young.” .. But 
his attention to the condition of the younger 
Beneration of his day was hardly new. As 

ago as ancient Greece the philosophers 
Were lamenting that the young people of 
thelr day had lost all respect for the elders, 
and that the world would surely suffer be- 
Cause they were so irresponsible. 
But we're here today, not to join in these 
ents, but to recognize the talents that 
Particular young generation possess. 
Perhaps as no other generation before, you 
are involved and aware of the world around 
Current morality, the bomb, Vietnam, 
the druft—all these and many other crucial 
es find thelr way into your magazines, 
class rooms, and your disoussions, You 
are. without a doubt, the aware generation. 
few times in history have demanded 
Awareness that this era does today. There 
Was a time when America was isolated from 
affairs of other nations by the physical 
of the two oceans. But with the ad- 
tent of the airplane, and particularly the 
the most remote areas of the world are 
just a few hours away. And, as this nation 
1 assumed a position of leadership in the 
Tee world, we can no longer be self-centered. 
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What does this all mean to you? I think, 
a great deal, not only because, as you have 
heard so often, today’s youth are the leaders 
of tomorrow, but also because you have a 
definite and constructive role to play right 
now. The idea gets around that 21 is some 
sort of magic age—that citizenship and par- 
ticipation begin then, and only then. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. The 
fate of a nation rests upon the opinions of 
ite young people. This means that the de- 
mands and challenges of the twentieth cen- 
tury must be met by you, not only in your 
future role as leaders, but in your present 
opportunities and roles as young people. 

The first role you have is one of you share 
with all those who live in a democracy—to 
be well-informed of current events. A dicta- 
torship is Actually more efficient if the peo- 
ple who are ruled are NOT aware of what 
is going on. Then the tyrant can get away 
with all he wants, with little fear of discov- 
ery. But a democracy rests on the premise 
that the citizens are intelligent enough to 
choose their own government 4 
representative government, if the citizens do 
not even know what is going on around 
them. What a farce that premise becomes. 
In other words, this democracy can continue 
to be a democracy only if the people who live 
in this country are informed on the crucial 
issues that confront us. Only through 
knowledge of the conditions around us can 
we prevent the erosion of our freedoms that 
can only take place in the shadows of igno- 
rance and complacency. 

People who are informed can exert their 
influence. 

Let me give you an example. 


A housewife in one of the Western States 
read in the papers that hunters and ranchers 
were killing and raiding herds of wild ponies, 
and that these beautiful animals were slowly 
being wiped out. This informed citizen wasn't 
content to read about it and sit home and 
do nothing. She began action that finally 
resulted in legislation enacted by Congress 
providing protection for those wild ponies by 
the National Park Service. 

The story about the housewife points out 
the importance of participation. If that 
woman had read the papers, thought how 
bad it was that the ponies were being wiped 
out, and then did nothing, those animals 
would be gone by now. But she coupled her 
knowledge with action, and out of that com- 
bination came constructive results, Partici- 
pation, however, doesn’t require that you 
start a national campaign. There are many 
things that you, as young people, can do to 
become involved in politics. } 

Really, one of the best ways can be found 
In your school, and in its student govern- 
ment. Student government, or student coun- 
cil, or whatever you call it, is an excellent 
place to learn the workings of our system 
of government. First, it's Representative. All 
the students select a few students to decide 
upon their rules, plan their activities and 
determine other matters. Second, it’s demo- 
eratic. in that all vote for the few who finally 
represent them. But valuable experience does 
not limit itself merely to those who get 
elected. Those who run for office will learn 
about campaigning, with all its trials and 
sometime triumphs. You learn the art of 
building a platform, of making speeches, and 
see Just how much is really involved. Those 
of you who are elected will learn the respon- 
sibility for making decisions for many others 
than just yourselves. And those who vote 
will learn to evaluate a campaign, and to 
try to pick the best candidate based on his 
merits, Thus, student government is the 
essence of the workings of a democratic re- 
public such as ours, as well as being an excel- 
lent method of becoming involved in politics. 

To the man on the street, politics is likely 
to be directly connected and limited to the 
major political parties. But there ls a place 
for you here also. Both parties are eager to 
have young people working with them, and 
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they have organizations designed specifically 
with you in mind, Whether you are a Young 
Democrat or a Young Republican, the ex- 
perience is as invaluable as well as fun. Po- 
litical parties need workers to pass out lit- 
erature, to work in headquarters, and to per- 
form a hundred other essential tasks. 

Such activities as these can prepare you 
for an even fuller participation in politics in 
the years to come. The Congressional elec- 
tions of this last year saw the election of 
many young Representatives, despite their 
young age, most of them had extensive prep- 
aration In politics. 

Challenge awaits each and every one of 
you young adults here this evening. It's not 
only a challenge to make something of your- 
self, to become a suocess. It's the challenge 
to make something of this Nation, and of 
this world. Only through your initiative, 
your courage, and your determination, can 
America continue on the road to continued 
prosperity and freedom, No matter how trite 
it may sound, and no matter how many 
times you may have heard it, it’s still true, 
that you are the leaders upon whom this 
country will rely for her future success. 

This is the challenge of America. A chal- 
lege of high ideas fostered since its birth, 
a challenge of vast potential yet to be tapped. 
It must be met by each of us, separately and 
together. We must all be informed, all be 
dedicated, all be involved in the crucial af- 
fairs of state. It's been said that a chain is 
no stronger than it's weakest link. That's 
especially true of a democracy, where all of 
us rely on each of us to do our part in 
bearing both the rights and the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

This is the challenge before you, it's yours 
to accept or reject. Our future rests with you. 


Commerce Department Strengthened by 
Trowbridge Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, there are 
two requirements which are necessary to 
assure the successful working of a demo- 
cratic republic such as we have in the 
United States. One is the willingness of 
good men and women to serve their 
country in appointive public office. The 
other is wise choice of the right persons 
for the right jobs. Both of these require- 
ments are fully met in President John- 
son’s nomination of Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge to be Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr, Trowbridge will bring the vigor of 
youth as well as the moderating in- 
fluence of experience to this new posi- 
tion, At the age of 37, he has been Acting 
Secretary of Commerce for the past 4 
months. Prior to that, he had served as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Do- 
mestic and International Business. Dur- 
ing his tenure in that office he traveled 
extensively in three other continents, 
promoting U.S. economic interests 
throughout the world. He also played an 
important role in the Federal Govern- 
ment's relationships with the U.S. busi- 
ness community. 

In private life, Mr. Trowbridge was an 
executive in the oil industry—specifically, 
in the overseas operations of American 
petroleum firms, He worked in Latin 
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America and Asia, and at the time he 
entered public life, he was president and 
division manager of the Esso Standard 
Oil Co., of Puerto Rico. 

Born in New Jersey, Mr. Trowbridge 
received his early education at Phillips 
Academy, and was a cum laude graduate 
of Princeton University. Indicative of his 
interest in public service, Mr. Trowbridge 
was a member of the International In- 
terne Group at the United Nations be- 
tween school years. During the Korean 
conflict, he served as a commissioned of- 
ficer in the Marine Corps and won the 
Bronze Star. He is currently a major in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 

To sum up, it would be difficult to 
imagine a person better qualified for this 
office. This nomination reflects credit 
upon the President, upon Mr. Trow- 
bridge, and upon the Nation as a whole. 


A Check-Up Doesn’t Mean It’s Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in Ward’s Automo- 
tive Yearbook for 1967 by the publisher 
of this authoritative periodical in its 
field, Robert B. Powers, addresses itself, 
calmly and reasonably, to a special prob- 
lem that has arisen as a result of the 
publicizing of automobile callbacks. Mr. 
Powers points out that auto manufac- 
turers have been recalling cars for ad- 
justments for years without fanfare, but 
that now, in view of the often highly 


sensationalized and cause unwarranted 
concern in the public mind. 

So that a balanced appraisal may be 
made of this situation, I insert in the 
Recorp the editorial, entitled “A Check- 
Up Doesn't Meant It’s Cancer.” I com- 
mend it to the attention of all concerned 
with automobile safety: 

A CrHecx-Up Dors Nor Mean It Is CANCER 
(By Robert B. Powers) 

It was the second best automotive year 
of the century. 

The year of 1966 was also the industry's 
worst year in federal regimentation. 

The encroachment of the government was 
not entirely unexpected. It was only a ques- 
tion of “when.” The drug industry has gone 
through federal scrutiny. Packaging ls suc- 
cumbing, Crime had its day in court as long 
ago as Kefauver. But while products can be 
controlled, dope, punks and the mafia are 
still with us and growing. 

Historically, too, the federal government 
took over the regulation of the ships at 
sea, the railroads, the airlines—all systems 
of transportation. 

Only the auto industry remained. Now it 
too must listen intently to its legislative 
betters in Washington. 

In the course of time—and perhaps billions 
of dollars later—the industry that over the 
years has adjusted itself to higher costs and 
growing demands of labor will adjust itself to 
federal control of product as well. 
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The instinct for survival is as strong in 
business as it is in man, himself. 

One needless harassment, however, is the 
government's pointed suggestion that all call 
backs be publicized by the auto makers. 

Call backs for both minor and major engi- 
neering changes and defects are nothing new 

in the auto industry. Historically, the manu- 

facturer—on his own—has pursued such a 
policy as an important part of providing a 
continually better automobile. 

We know of no manufactured product that 
is so carefully tested both before and after 
it leaves the factory. 

In 1916, Willys-Overland, on its own, re- 
called to the factory 35,000 automobiles whose 
rear axles proved faulty. The cost was stag- 
gering. It was an expensive good will gesture 
worthy of a news release, but none was made. 

Why not let the industry pursue Its long- 
established and successful recall program 
without the fanfare of alarming national 
publicity? 

When the public reads about the recall of 
5,000 and sometimes 100,000 models of a car, 
the inference is that the cars are unsafe and 
that the buyer has been duped. 

Some of the poor sales performance of the 
1967 model cars can be attributed to this 
confusion and misunderstanding. 

In car calj backs, the government simply 
demands what the industry for years has 
been doing voluntarily. 

In a car as in a man a check-up doesn't 
mean the patient has cancer. 

Why scare the wits out of the car buyer 
who contributes so mightily to the prosperity 
of our country and the tax-take of the fed- 
eral government? 


Carl E. Steiger, Distinguished Citizen of 


Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, today a dis- 
tinguished citizen, Mr. Carl E. Steiger, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., will join the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, U Thant, 
in receiving an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Steiger, the father of Congress- 
man WILLIAM A. STEIGER, has served his 
city, State, and Nation with distinction. 
It is fitting that the university he served 
so well as president of its board of re- 
gents should bestow this well-deserved 
honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the citizens of 
Wisconsin in congratulating Mr. Steiger 
and thanking him for his many contri- 
butions. I include as part of my remarks 
an editorial from the Oshkosh Daily 
Northwestern in recognition of his ac- 
complishments: 

WELL DESERVED 

Recognition to be given by the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison in June to an Osh- 
kosh man {fs tribute well deserved. At that 
time Carl E. Steiger will be presented an 
honorary doctor of laws degree in company 
with U Thant, secretary-general of the 
United Nations. 

The latter is better known, of course, 
around the world because of his position, But 
he is known only as a name, as the occupant 
of a position much in the news. 

The former is known, particularly in Osh- 
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kosh by his “home town” neighbors, as a man 
who gets things done, a man to turn to for 
advice and help, But it isn’t just his home 
town that has felt his influence. Like the 
UW whose board of regents he served as 
president and whose slogan is that “the 
borders are the borders of the state,” Mr. 
Steiger has spread his helping hand far 
and wide. 

He is an excellent choice for recognition 
now by the University which he served so 
well. = 


Ho Chi Minh Sends 7,009 Troops Into 
South Vietnam Each Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, every citizen 
of the United States should read the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Washington Star on May 30: 

TIME on Stox or Vær Reps, HANOI GENERAL 
TELLS ARMY 
(By Bernard Gwertzman) 

A top North Vietnamese general, In a se- 
cret analysis of the Vietnam war, says the 
United States will give up rather than fight 
“for a long time.” 

Asserting that the United States is “un- 
able to endure the hardships" of a long, 
drawn out war, Maj. Gen. Tran Do, deputy 
political officer of the Viet Cong armed forces 
and an alternate member of the North Viet- 
nam Communist Party Central Committee, 
has urged his compatriots to avoid setting 
any timetable for victory. 

He made it clear that he believes the United 
States can be defeated only over a long pe- 
riod of time—5 to 10 years—and he warns 
that if the Communists are not determined, 
“a situation of uncertainty can occur that 
can damage our decision to fight for a long 
time... we can become doubting.” 

Gen. Do spoke to a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the North Vietnam Army’s 7th 
Division, which was fighting in South Viet- 
nam. 

His talk was given last August, and a tape 
recording of it was captured along with tons 
of other material in January during Opera- 
tions Cedar Falls. The State Department 
made public a transcript of the lengthy talk. 

Some of what Do said has been stated in 
KETE captured documents made available 
earlier, 


A TYPICAL “HAWK” 

Do appears as a typical North Vietnam 
“hawk.” He is against peace talk at this time 
because, he argues, an end to the fighting 
can only benefit the Americans and the 
Saigon government. 

“Our basic intention is to win militarily,” 
he says. “We use military victorics as decisiv? 
factors to end the present conflict. We want 
to end the war through military victories and 
not peace negotiations.” 

He indicated that he regards negotiations 
as capitulation by one side. Therefore, “we 
must gain military victories before even 
thinking of a diplomatic struggle.” 

“And even when we are fighting diplomat- 
ically, we must go on with our war efforts. 
We must multiply victories lf we want to 
succeed diplomatically,” Do said. 


U.S. CALLED STUBBORN 


He says the U.S. talk about peace negotia- 
tions boils down to a demand that we have 
to withdraw.” 
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“All that means is that we have to stop 
fighting, to lay down our weapons. All that 
Means is that we have to let peace lie in the 
hands of the puppet government (Saigon) ,” 
he said. 

The Communist view of peace, he said, is 
“to have the United States withdraw and 
the National Liberation Front accepted as 
the only organization which truly represents 
the South. 

Do said someone asked North Vietnam 
President Ho Chi Minh once what he thought 
about the Saigon government. 

Ho answered, he said, There is no govern- 
Ment in Saigon. There is only a clique of US. 
lackeys in Saigon.” 

Do said the United States is “stubborn.” 

“They are not yet disposed to yield to our 
demands,“ he sald. 

Do, obviously referring to East Europeans 
and nonaligned countries, sald “many people 
in the world are advising us to accept the 
Conditions offered by the Americans.” 

But he said that those people are afraid of 
the Americans and “they overestimate the 
American potential.” 

“If we accept the American proposals now, 
We will have to fight again, later on,” he said. 
“We can enjoy peace right now, but not for 
long. We must not be confused. We must be 
determined to gain military victories. We 
Must not be hypnotized by the peace mirage.” 

Do acknowledge that North Vietnam sends 
about 6,000 to 7,000 troops a month into 
South Vietnam. 

“We can say openly that we certainly have 
the right and the duty, on a national scale, 
to help South Vietnam fight the enemy, to 
help morally and phyeically," he said. “We 
Can say this bluntly and overtly. . . . There 
is nothing unusual about sending North 
Vietnam personne! to South Vietnam. 

“Can we be expected not to bring in our 
men while the enemy brings in his,“ he 
said. 

North Vietnam publicly has never ac- 
knowledged this. 

LONG WAR PREDICTED 


The captured documents have become ex- 
tremely important sources for U.S. officials 
in determining long-range policy. Although 
Most of the documents are now 8 months 
Old, they seem to still represent Hanoi policy 
and outlook. 

Implicit in Do's remarks,-for instance, is 
the belief that the United States is too soft 
to carry on a long war, despite the immense 
Wealth of the country. 

“The enemy wants to conclude the war 
as early as possible,” he said, “but the war 
is expected to be long, very long, and no one 
knows when it can be brought to an end.” 

“It is a very arduous task for the Ameri- 
Cans to fight a protracted war although they 
are well-to-do people. We can endure the 
hardships of a lengthy war but they are un- 
able to endure the hardships of such a war 
because they are well-to-do people,” he sald. 

He said the Americans are faced with a 
deadlock—saying they are determined to go 
on fighting, but finding it difficult to do so. 

COMPLIMENTS AMERICANS 


Do said that because “they are stubborn 
by nature,” the Americans may continue 
fighting, but they can not continue for a 
long time.” 

In a rare compliment, Gen. Do said the 
Americans “will not let themselves be 
brought to their knees like the French who 
Only wanted to do away with the fighting 
Once and for all no matter how.” 

U.S. officials have speculated for many 
Months on whether dissent in the United 
States contributes to the feeling in Hanol 
that it can win a protracted war. Do's speech 
wouid tend to substantiate that fear. 

Do cited several anti-Johnson demonstra- 
tions to bolster his view that the Americans 
will not be able to stick it out. 
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Louisiana Upholds Rights of the People 
To Keep and Bear Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
possession of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 127 enacted by the Louisiana Legis- 
lature supporting the right of our people 
to keep and bear arms and opposing any 
and all attempts by the Congress to enact 
any antigun legislation. 

I insert the Louisiana resolution in full 
text for our colleagues to review: 

HoUsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 127 
A concurrent resolution to place the Louisi- 
ana Legislature on record as opposing pas- 
sage by the Congress of the United States 
of Senate Bill No. 1, as amended, and House 

Resolution No. 5384, and all similar legisla- 

tion, imposing unreasonable and unwar- 

ranted restrictions on the sale, on 
and use of firearms by sportsmen and other 
reputable citizens 

Whereas, certain legislation has been in- 
troduced in the United States Congress, in 
particular Senate Bill 1, as amended, and 
House of Representatives Bill 5384, which 
would prohibit all mali order sales of firearms 
to individuals, and all interstate sales of 
handguns, and .would permit such sales 
only between licensed importers, manufac- 
turers and dealers, thereby placing severe, 
unreasonable and burdensome restrictions 
upon reputable citizens who desire or need 
to purchase any firearm by mail or handgun 
in interstate commerce, and 

Whereas, the issuance of a federal firearms 
license after proper application had been 
made would be discretionary with the Secre- 
tary with the Secretary of the Treasury, and 

Whereas, the “Findings and Declaration” 
of Senate Bill 1 and House of Representatives 
Bill 5384 are conflicting and in part errone- 
ous, and 

Whereas, the founders of the United States 
of America provided guarantees of freedom of 
religion, of speech, of the press and of assem- 
bly in the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and specifically granted to the people 
the right to defend these freedoms in the 
second amendment by providing that the 
right of the peopie to keep and bear arms 
should not be infringed, and : 

Whereas, the proposed firearms legislation 
as expressed in Senate Bill 1 and House of 
Representatives Bill 5384, and in bills of 
similar import introduced in the United 
States Congress, place severe restrictions and 
harrassments upon the purchase, use and 
ownership of firearms by responsible citizens 
and constitute serious ent of the 
Articles of the BUI of Rights, in particular 
the second, ninth and tenth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 

Whereas, by their terms and through ad- 
ministrative control, Senate Bill 1 and House 
of Representatives 5384 and similar legisla- 
tion discourage and complicate the private 
acquisition and use of firearms to the extent 
that the private ownership of firearms might 
eventually cease, and 

Whereas, such restrictive regulations as are 
contained in the Dodd Bill (S. 1) and the 
Celler Bill (H.R. 5384) and similar legislation 
against firearms sales could have a crippling 
effect on the economy of the multimillion- 
dollar-a-year sales and services business as- 
sociated with recreational use of firearms in 
the state of Louisiana, and would only re- 
sult in the further loss of American liberty, 
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add to the workload and responsibility of 
our law enforcement agencies and person- 
nel, and inconvenience and penalize law- 
abiding citizens, and 

Whereas, the accessibility of firearms to all 
citizens does not contribute significantly to 
greater crime In the United States, but in 
fact the ownership of firearms by citizens 
trained in their use provides a deterrent to 
crime and to the lawless elements of our so- 
ciety, and 

Whereas, the target for preventative legis- 
lation should be the crime and the criminal, 
not the tools used by the perpetrators of 
crimes, and severe penalties should be im- 
posed on the criminal use of firearms, and 

Whereas, Federal excise taxes on sales of 
firearms and other forms of revenue from 
special licenses and stamps for recreational 
hunting provide many millions of dollars 
annually for the conservation and preserva- 
tion of wildlife of all kinds, and 

Whereas, the passage of Senate Bill 1 and 
House of Representatives 5384 and similar 
legislation would greatly curtall the use of 
firearms by the youth of our Nation for 
recreational and sporting purposes, and thus 
prevent many of the young people of the 
Nation from learning the use of firearms 
under supervision and control, thereby cre- 
ating a dangerous situation in later years 
whereby there would be a great number of 
inexperienced adults using firearms, and 

Whereas, it is in the great interest of the 
national defense against enemy invasion that 
the people of the United States be familiar 
with, accustomed to using, and the owners 
of, firearms, and 

Whereas, the training of all citizens, espe- 
cially the young people of our Nation, in 
the safe and proper use of firearms con- 
stitutes the best method of reducing the 
misuse of firearms, by Instilling responsibil- 
ity, self-discipline and safety, and 

Whereas, history has shown that in some 
countries it was partially through registra- 
tion or exorbitant taxation of weapons 
the control of all such weapons by a small 
percentage of the populace that the demo- 
cratic form of government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people was lost, and 

Whereas, the proposed legislation oon- 
tained in Senate Bill 1 and House of Repre- 
sentatives 5384 and similar legislation if 
passed would in fact place many burdensome 
restrictions upon all states, local govern- 
ments and their citizens, and would en- 
croach upon the lawful activities of the 
states’ legislatures and law enforcement 
bodies, usurping the power of the states to 
make and enforce laws reasonably regulat- 

the use of firearms and ownership 

thereof by the citizens of each State, and 

Whereas, House of Representatives 5384 Is 
so worded as to place the Congress in the 
position of establishing a policy of pre- 
empting state firearms control if there is any 
direct and positive confilct between Federal 
law and state law concerning firearms own- 
ership, acquisition and on, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the House of 
Representatives of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, the Senate concurring 
herein, that the Louisiana Legislature does 
hereby go on record as opposing the passage 
of Senate Bill 1 as amended, known as the 
Dodd Bill, and as opposing the passage of 
House of Representatives 5384, known as the 
Celler Bill, and all similar legislation, and 
urges and requests that each and every mem- 
ber of the Louisiana delegation in the Con- 
gress of the United States actively oppose 
and vote acainst the passage of said Senate 
Bill 1 and House of Representatives 5384 and 
similar legislation, and 

Be It Further Resolved that the Louisiana 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States is hereby urged and requested to sup- 
port legislation providing for the imposition 
of mandatory imprisonment of all persons 
who use a firearm in the perpetration or 
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attempted perpetration of a crime in inter- 
state commerce, and 

Be It Further Resolved that the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives shall transmit, 
without delay, copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, the pre- 
siding officers of each of the two Houses in 
Congress, the chairmen of the House and 
Senate Judiciary Committees, and to each 
Member of the Louisiana delegation in Con- 


gress. 
Var. M. Detonry, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
C. C. Aycock, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 


Valid Alternatives in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times, in its Sunday, June 4, 1967, 
edition published a letter and carried an 
editorial which raise some pertinent 
questions about our policy in Vietnam. 
Since the convening of the 90th Con- 
gress, I have hoped that these same is- 
sues would be raised in Congress and 
that the American people would get both 
sides in a full debate. In other words, 
have constructive alternatives, in truth 
and in fact, been available and proposed 
within our Government and outside it, at 
each stage in the escalation of the Viet- 
nam conflict? Has the Johnson adminis- 
tration in all cases rejected these alter- 
natives in favor of the policy of stepping 
up the war since 1965? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, a review 
of our Vietnam policy is especially timely, 
due to the far more dangerous situation 
in the Middle East. The American people 
should be given explanations about these 
alternatives in order to properly evaluate 
our future course and future decisions. 

President Johnson should state pub- 
licly if and why an opportunity to open 
direct secret talks with Hanoi went un- 
heeded. Why, when Hanoi, last fall, 
showed an interest in direct secret talks, 
did the administration stiffen its peace 
terms and extend the bombing to the 
Hanoi area, thus disrupting the series of 
contacts conducted by Foreign Minister 
Rapacki, of Poland? 

In truth and in fact, did the United 
States ignore a Soviet indication that 
Hanoi would come to the conference 
table if a bombing pause were extended? 

Mr. Speaker, there are many questions 
to which the administration should pro- 
vide answers. Is the United States in- 
genious and relentless in the pursuit of 
peace? 

A great many Americans, including 
myself, have supported U.S. policies on a 
sort of “my country, right or wrong” 
basis. However, my responsibility goes 
far beyond that, and, therefore, I am 
calling for a reassessment of our Viet- 
nam policy in light of events. In the 
meanwhile, I call for justification as to 
what has transpired in the past. Did 
valid alternatives go unheeded as set 
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forth in the letter of former staff mem- 
ber of the National Security Council 
James C. Thomson and the editorial of 
the Times which follow: 

WIDER ASIAN CONFLICT FEARED 


(Norx.— The writer, Assistant Professor of 
History at Harvard, was formerly a staff mem- 
ber of the National Security Council.) 

To THE Eprror: As a student of Asian his- 
tory and, until last autumn, an official of 
the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations 
in the field of Far Eastern policy, I write to 
express my alarm at the Administration’s 
course of action in Vietnam. U Thant has 
warned that we may well be near thesthresh- 
old of World War III. I reluctantly agree. 

Two forces are at work which, if unchecked, 
can cause incalculable harm: 

The first is the inherent dynamic of the 
quest for a military solution, a quest whose 
ultimate consequence can only be war with 
China and perhaps the Soviet Union. My 
layman's impression is that the Administra- 
tion, despairing of a negotiated settlement, 
will give our military the step-by-step escala- 
tory authority for which they have long 
pressed. 

The second force is the inherent dynamic 
of the political process at home: the Admin- 
istration’s sensed need of a “solution,” one 
way or the other, by the autumn of 1968, 
For all the talk of a long-protracted conflict, 
the facts of recent escalations belie such talk. 

Add to these two forces the polarization 
between an apparent majority at home that 
sees the issue increasingly as “support for 
our boys” and a dissenting minority that sees 
few ways to influence policy except through 
civil disobedience and even violence. g 

The result is a nation, divided and dis- 
traught, that may trigger a much wider con- 
flict with only the vaguest awareness of the 
issues, the stakes or the alternatives. 

ALTERNATIVES REJECTED 


My six years in the Federal Government 
revealed a melancholy truth that seems perti- 
nent today: that at each stage of the Vietnam 
conflict, from 1961 onward, “constructive 
alternatives” have, in fact, been avallable 
and proposed, both within the Government 
and outside it; that at each stage such alter- 
natives have been rejected as unpalatable; 
but that all such alternatives have become 
progressively more palatable in retrospect, 
once the opportunity to choose them has 
passed us by. 

There are things we could and should have 
done a year ago, two, three and five years ago, 
that are infinitely harder to do today. I can 
attest that they were in fact proposed at the 
time, and that they were rejected at cach 
stage because the short-term price of doing 
them seemed infinitely higher than the 
short-term price of not doing them and con- 
tinuing, instead, on the same course. But 
the long-term price of not doing them turns 
out to be compounded daily and hourly, It 
is a price that bears no relation to the stakes. 

Can we still learn from the bureaucratic 
record and, for once, call a halt before we 
have passed the point of no return? Or will 
the price of nonescalation—or de-escalation— 
be once more calculated as unsupportably 
high, as we plow on toward calamity? 

The Vietnam conflict is a needless war—one 
that could and should have been avoided. 
Its resolution today certainly lies with men 
in Hanoi and elsewhere as well as men in 
Washington. But the men in Washington 
bear the paramount obligation. 

For the greatest power on earth has the 
power denied to others; the power to take 
unilateral steps, and to keep taking them; 
the power to be as ingenious and relentless 
in the pursuit of peace as we are in the in- 
fliction of pain; the power to lose face; the 
power to admit error, and the power to act 
with magnanimity. 

James C. THOMSON Jr. 
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UNTRIED OPTIONS IN VIETNAM 


The Johnson Administration has increas- 
ingly challenged the assertions of its critics 
that there are—or ever have been—valid al- 
ternatives to the dangerous and unsuccess- 
ful policy of escalation it has been pursuing 
in Vietnam since February 1965. 

A letter on the opposite page from Prof. 
James C. Thomson, Jr. of Harvard, staff as- 
sistant to McGeorge Bundy, then the Pres- 
ident's adviser for national security affairs, 
makes it clear that “constructive alterna- 
tives” were repeatedly proposed not only 
outside the Government but also inside, by 
the Administration’s own experts. Unfortu- 
nately, they were unheeded. 

The tragic turning point came between 
Election Day in November 1964, and February 
1965. The policy of the Johnson Presidentin! 
campaign was reversed. An opportunity to 
open direct secret talks with Hanol was re- 
jected. Instead, the decision was made to 
bomb North Vietnam and to send the first 
of 450,000 American combat troops to fight 
a land war in Asia. a 

Two years later it was evident that the 
Cemmunists had matched every increment 
in the American effort, Every, upward whirl 
around the escalation spiral merely restored 
the military stalemate at a higher level of 
forces, cost and casualties. 

Yet, when Hanoi last fall for the first time 
in two years showed an interest in direct 
secret talks, the Administration stiffened its 
terms, extended its bombing to the Hanoi 
area and disrupted an initial series of con- 
tacts conducted personally by Foreign Min- 
ister Rapacki of Poland. 

Later, in February 1967, it ignored an in- 
dication from the Soviet Premier that Hanol 
would come to the conference table if a 
bombing pause was extended. At the same 
time, it rejected an appeal from the British 
Prime Minister to give Ho Chi Minh some- 
thing more than a forty-hour extension of 
the bombing pause to reply to the letter he 
had received from President Johnson only 
three days before. 

Escalation now can hardly go much fur- 
ther. The target list, with the exception of 
the port of Haiphong and a few airfields, is 
virtually exhausted. Hanoi’s will to reaist 
has not been broken, nor has infiltration been 
reduced—the rate has more than tripled 
since the bombing began. 

Further escalation can only force Russia's 
supply operation Into greater dependence on 
China for transshipment. North Vietnam's 
planes might have to operate from Chinese 
bases, making Hanoi the political prisoner of 
Peking. A United States ground invasion of 
North Vietnam, if attempted, would almost 
certainly precipitate direct Chinese inter- 
vention. 

The time has come, as Mr. Thomson's letter 
suggests, to try a new tack, to de-escalate 
and “to be as ingenious and relentless in the 
pursult of peace as we are in the infliction 
of pain.“ A shift could hardly achieve less at 
more cost than the policy pursued for the 
last twenty-eight months. . 


Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE ÖF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I reintroduced 
my bill to provide that disabled widows 


may receive full social security benefits 
at 50 rather than have to wait until age 
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Under the present law; a disabled 
Widow must wait until she is 62 in order 
to collect full social security benefits, 
unless she is the mother of a disabled 
child or one under 18. 

This is totally unfair. A disabled 
Widow is, beyond doubt, a very hard per- 
son to place in a job. The interim be- 
tween the time she either becomes a 
Widow or her child becomes 18, and the 
time she reaches 62, has aptly been de- 
Scribed as the “valley of despair.” She 
May have no means of support. The age 
Tequirement of 62, in this circumstance, 
is unrealistic and cruel. I strongly urge 
humanization of this law so that dis- 
abled widows can receive social security 
benefits at age 50. 


Additional Expression of African Appre- 
ciation for U.S. Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr, CULVER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
18 I brought to the attention of the 
House a collection of official correspond- 
ence and new media reports indicating 
that American assistance is appreciated 
by African nations who are seeking to 
develop their own resources. 

I recently received a letter from our 

Ambassador to. Upper Volta, Elliott P. 
: er, commenting on our AID effort 
in that country, and including a public 
€xpression of appreciation by the presi- 
dent of the special delegation of the 
Municipality of Ouagadougou. 

I insert this correspondence at this 
Point in the Recorp: 

EMBASSY OF THE 
UNTTED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Ouagadougou, Upper Volta, May 11, 1967. 
Hon. Joun C. CULVER, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Cutvex: I much appreciate your 
Support of the United States assistance pro- 
Sram which appeared in the April 18 Con- 
Fresslonal Record. Upper Volta is a small, 
desperately poor country that needs our help. 

© educated elite and present military 
leadership are united In giving economic de- 
Velopment unquestioned priority. President 

na recently put it very bluntly, say- 
ing that development is a question of na- 
tional survival. 

Under these conditions, Upper Voltans are 
seeking to make their friends aware of the 
extent of their needs. They are also working 

and are gauging their menger resources 
very carefully. They appreciate all the more 
any assistance received. An example is the 
attached unsolicited comment appearing in 
both the press and on the radio on a $4,000 
Brant under the Self-Help fund. 

United States relations with Upper Volta 
now depend very heavily on an effective con- 

bution to increasing the country’s national 
living standard. It is, therefore, a great 
Plensure to have your understanding and 
Much more — active support for our modest 
African AID program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIOTT P. SKINNER, 
Ambassador. 
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62—reduced benefits are payable at age REPUBLIC or Urrer Voitra—Mounicipatiry ory costs. Average 


OvaGaDouGoU—ANNOUNCEMENT 35 


The President of the Special Delegation of 
the Municipality of Ouagadougou brings to 
the public's attention that the Embassy of 
the United States, in the interest of helping 
the Municipality In the distribution of water 
during the present period of shortage, has 
furnished material worth $4,000 to repair and 
to put in operation the city's water trucks. 

This gesture of international solidarity 
merits emphasis at a moment when the prob- 
lem of water is. so acute in our capital. 

In the name of all the Inhabitants of the 
Municipality, I ask the Embassy of the 
United States of America to accept herewith 
the expression of our profound gratitude. 

Lt. CHARLES G, oO. 
President of the Special Delegation. 
Ovacapoucou, May 2, 1967 


Mayor’s Committee Aids San Diego’s 
Jobless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the short span of less than 2 years, the 
Mayor's Committee for Jobs, Inc., has 
trained and found regular work for some 
1,100 unemployed San Diegans. 

The committee is a separately incor- 
porated entity that receives only staff 
assistance from the city of San Diego. 
Its primary support comes from a fortui- 
tous combination of enlightened inter- 
ests: business and labor, municipal and 
Federal Goyernment. 

The Labor Department and other Fed- 
eral agencies so far have contributed 
more than $1 million for job training and 
other operations of the committee. Last 
month, the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration announced it was awarding 
the committee for jobs $57,000 to make a 
long-range study of possible new em- 
ployment opportunities throughout San 
Diego County. 

It is significant, I think, that the com- 
mittee has achieved such excellent re- 
sults despite an average outlay per 
trainee of only $325, about half the 
amount allowable under project specifi- 
cations. There have been relatively few 
dropouts, and morale is said to be high 
among the trainees. 

The accomplishments of the mayor's 
committee for jobs were noted in a recent 
editorial by the San Diego Evening 
Tribune. 

The editorial follows: 

JOBLESS Prosect Is WORKING 

A combined total of 464 years of training 
to 1,150 San Diego Jobless of whom 98 per 
cent now are employed. That's the record 
achieved by the Mayor’s Committee for Jobs, 
Inc, since the federally financed project 
went into action in August, 1965, Attorney 
Joseph J. Fisch ls committee chairman. 

Herbert W. Rubottom, project director, and 
the staff of up to six job developers, have 
placed the trainees in on-the-job slots com- 
prising 132 occupations, Employers—the big- 
gest have been the aerospace firms and ship- 


pay union scale wages for the work’ 


yards— 
done but are reimbursed in part for training 
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period has been 21 
weeks. Regular employment. follows, 

To date, the Labor Department and other 
federal agencies have given the program ap- 
proximately $1,072,000. Sufficient funds re- 
main to continue through this year, Rubot- 
tom said. The cost per trainee has averaged 
$325, or half the amount allowable under 
project specifications. 

Dropouts from training have been com- 
paratively few and the leading reason for 
terminations has been one that pleases the 
committee most—advancement to better 
work. 

There's psychology in this—when a guy 
gets a job he gets confidence,” said Rubot- 
tom. He and his staff are paid administrators 
of the project. Directors are members of the 
voluntary committee headed by Mayor Cur- 
Tan. 

From labor, business and industry, mem- 
bers include Chairman Fisch, R, R, Richard- 
son, J. W. Johnson, L. J. Zanville, A. J. Baf- 
fone, Nolan Wright, Fred Martinez, Dudley 
Wright and Steve Rosinski. 


The Fire Marshal Plan, a Program of 
Sustained Classroom Sixth Grade Edu- 
cation, as Conducted in Boston and 
Other Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, for 
almost two decades I have followed with 
great interest a program that originated 
in my district in Boston and which, I am 
proud to say, has become known and 
adopted in many communities in the 
United States, and even adopted by other 
nations, such as Sweden. 

It is known as the fire marshal plan, 
and is a sustained program of fire pre- 
vention by education conducted at the 
sixth-grade level. It is usually conducted 
by the local fire department in coopera- 
tion with the local schools. It is often 
sponsored by a local organization. In 
Boston the fire marshal plan has been 
sponsored by the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 3 

However, many communities have 
the fire marshal plan so beneficial, not 
only for preventing fires but as an out- 
standing youth program, that the local 
fire and schools departments have in- 
corporated the slight cost of the program 
in their budgets. My information is that 
the cost averages out to approximately 
30 cents per sixth-grade pupil, boys and 
girls, and a rule of thumb is that there 
is an average of 100 sixth-grade pupils 
for every 8,000 in population, 

In other words, the cost for an aver- 
age size community of 50,000 would be 
about $150. This is an extremely small 
cost in view of the proven reduction in 
loss of life and, property where the fire 
marshal plan has been conducted. 

Let me just refer to some sample re- 
ports from communities that adopted the 
fire marshal plan: 

Watertown, Mass.: The Watertown 
Press in a full page feature story cited 
the following fire’ loss figures: 


K 
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The year before adopting the Fire Marshal 
Plan Watertown fire losses were $235,483. The 
first year under the program they dropped 
to $38,789. The second year they dropped to 
an all-time low of $19,332. 


Warren, Ohio: The chamber of com- 
merce reported in a survey of the results 
following the first year of the fire mar- 
shal plan a drop of 10 percent in fire 
losses and a 20-percent drop in number 
of dwelling fires. 

Woonsocket, R.I., reported a 40-per- 
cent drop in fire losses the first year of 
the fire marshal plan. 

Flint, Mich., has conducted the fire 
marshal plan for many years with out- 
standing success. I am sure my fellow 
Congressmen who have represented 
Michigan recall the visits to Washington, 
under the leadership of Deputy Fire 
Marshal Dennis Sullivan of the Flint Fire 
Department, of the boys and girls who 
performed so faithfully in this fire mar- 
shal plan. 

Johnstown, Pa., reported that not 
only had the fire marshal plan reduced 
fires and losses from fire, but that it had 
so many beneficial effects as a youth pro- 
gram that it has been renamed “A Fire 
Prevention and Juvenile Delinquency 
Program.” For years it has been con- 
ducted and paid for by the school 
department. 

This factor of being an outstanding 
youth program has become the source 
of praise from many communities and 
from church and youth leaders. I would 
like to quote from an article written by 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, in 
the diocesean paper, The Pilot, in 1964. 
Aware for many years of the effectiveness 
of the fire marshal plan, he has praised 
the program for its collateral values in 
teaching children respect for property 
and instilling at the most impressionable 
age a lasting sense of civic responsibility 
and participation. 

In his article, he was praising in par- 
ticular the achievements of “two Negro 
boys who organized their neighbors and 
for a period of several weeks succeeded 
in turning in, respectively, 3,492 and 2,974 
credit slips for corrected fire hazards 
certified by fire department instructors.” 

Cardinal Cushing added— 

These are only two of almost 15,000 Sixth 
Grade Boston boys and girls who each year 
80 enthusiastically win the cooperation of 
parents and other adults in eliminating fire 


hazards. 


The significance of all this has become 
apparent because of the success of what 
is known throughout the United States 
as the Boston plan. 

One of the most sensitive and gravest 
urban problems in recent years has been 
that of fairly and nondiscriminatorily 
providing fire insurance in substandard 
areas and which, unfortunately, have 
have been referred to as tension areas.“ 

The Boston plan was a means whereby 
fire insurance for these areas would not 
be denied merely because of being in such 
areas and would not be rejected at stand- 
ard rates without prior inspection. 

The program began on October 1, 1960. 
For almost 7 years it has been possible 
to provide fire insurance at standard 
rates—that is, avoiding any surcharge 
because of area - to over 95 percent of the 
risks that have requested inspection. 
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I wish to quote from testimony given 
to the Massachusetts Legislature as re- 
cently as April 1967: 

From Oct. 1960, when the program got 
underway, to the year-end 1966, the plan has 

22,131 properties, issued 28,274 fire 
policies for a total value of $184,983,000. 


It was further pointed out that the 
plan had resulted in fewer fires and loss 
of life and property in these areas than 
would normally be expected, and that the 
Boston fire department had supported 
this conclusion. Credit was given to the 
residents for their cooperation. The point 
is that the fire marshal plan instructors 
devoted extra attention to these areas. 
The attitude built up by years of instruc- 
tion to sixth-grade children, and through 
them to their parents, as Cardinal Cush- 
ing pointed out, had greatly reduced the 
number of fires. 5 

As a result, the Boston plan has been 
cited by the insurance industry as the 
model plan for other troubled cities, and 
has been adopted by several cities. This 


is one more reason why we urge the 


adoption of a sustained education pro- 
gram at the best age, such as the fire 
marsha] plan. 

We need only to look at Sweden to ap- 
preciate the value and success of this 
type of program. One of the earliest en- 
thusiastic advocates of the fire marshal 
plan was a longtime Boston Swedish 
consul, Arthur J. Anderson, who died a 
few years ago. He was noted for his many 
civic activities. In his visits to Sweden, 
and with other contacts, he supplied in- 
formation about the fire marshal plan. 

It may well be that Swedish officials 
developed the idea separately, but their 
success provides further evidence of its 
value. At the 93d Internationa] Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs Convention, attended 
by over 5,000, from all over the world, 
the feature address was given by Chief 
Sven Sonnerberg, president of the Swed- 
ish Fire Chiefs Association. In his ad- 
dress, entitled “A Modern Scandinavian 
Fire Department of Our Time,” he cred- 
ited this program for a remarkable re- 
duction in fires and an almost complete 
elimination of false alarms. 

False alarms have long been held to 
be an evidence of vandalism and im- 
proper respect for property. Sweden has 
adopted this program universally at the 
seventh-grade level. In America, the 
sixth-grade level has been the choice of 


most school officials, but otherwise the 


program and, more important, the re- 
sults have been the same in demonstrat- 
ing the great value and need of this sus- 
tained classroom education by uniformed 
fire department instructors. 

It is true that in many communities 
firefighters visit schools, especially dur- 
ing Fire Prevention Week, and often they 
distribute material in the hope that it 
will be brought home and read by par- 
ents. But more than 20 years of success- 
ful operation of the fire marshal plan 
proves that to be most effective any effort 
to educate schoolchildren must follow 
the well-established methods of our edu- 
cational system. 

This means that education must be di- 
rected at a certain grade. Our schools do 
not attempt to teach multiplication ta- 
bles and algebra to the same age groups. 
Also, an effective fire prevention program 
must be taught in the classroom rather 
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than in a school assembly of all grades. 
It must be sustained and taught by uni- 
formed firefighters. 

This places no extra burden on school- 
teachers. On the contrary, to be effective 
the program must be the pupils’ own 
program. It is centered around a key pu- 
pil designated as the room fire marshal. 
Hence the name of the program. More- 
over, teachers have found that the inter- 
est generated by the visit of the uni- 
formed firefighters can be directed most 
advantageously into general school work- 
This has happened so often that teach- 
ers have become the best advocates of 
the fire marshal plan. 

I have brought this program up to date 
because the times and conditions in 
which we now find ourselves, such as the 
unrest, the tensions and, ves, the van- 
dalism and wanton destruction of prop- 
erty, have given new value to this fire 
marshal plan which teaches at the best 
age a lasting sense of respect for prop- 
erty and a sense of civic participation. 

It is for such reasons that in my State 
the Massachusetts State Chamber of 
Commerce has made the increased adop- 
tion of the fire marshal plan a major 
project. It has the support of such orga- 
nizations as the New England Kiwanis, 
local chambers of commerce, local in- 
surance groups, and many others. 

I urge all to give serious thought to the 
adoption of this type of program in their 
own communities. 


Political Process in America 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is to be applauded and the 
Congress is urged to act promptly on the 
five-point program transmitted to us re- 
cently to improve the political process in 
America, 

Our present system of campaign fi- 
nancing obviously needs mending. Omis- 
sions, loopholes, and shortcomings in the 
existing law were highlighted in House 
hearings during the last Congress on 
legislation similar to the proposed Elec- 
tion Reform Act of 1967. The Committee 
on House Administration explored the 
need thoroughly last year; this year we 
should act. 

As you know, the Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund Act of 1966 provides for 
public financing of presidential cam- 
paigns, In enacting it, the Congress rec- 
ognized this would serve the public in- 
terest. This is a matter of great concern 
to me and I am particularly pleased to 
see the President submitting 11 recom- 
mendations to improve and strengthen 
the act. 

The third major facet of the political 
process to which the President addressed 
himself is a strengthening of the Lobby- 
ing Act. The Senate decisively acted in 
this area about 2 months ago in passing 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. 
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Finally, the President has recognized 
the mobility of present-day society. He 
has recommended that a citizen, other- 
wise qualified to vote under the laws of a 
State, may not be denied his vote in a 
presidential election if he becomes a 
resident of the State before the first day 
of September preceding the election. 
This is a most important measure which 
should receive the wholehearted support 
of the Congress. 


The Bloody Red Baron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to repre- 
sent a district in which resides a man 
with a most unusual hobby. “Patsy” 
Carisella, of Wakefield, Mass., who is a 
close and valued friend of mine, has the 
largest private collection of memoria- 
bilia of Manfred von Richthofen, the 
famed Red Baron of World War I, in the 
world. 

Mr. Carisella, a Navy flight engineer 
during World War II, has studied closely 
the history of World War aviation usage. 
For some 20 years, he has been collect- 
ing information about Von Richthofen 
through correspondence with surviving 
members of the Red Baron's famed 
“flying circus.” Mr. Carisella has often 
presented lectures around the Boston 
area about Von Richthofen. 

Recently, the Boston Sunday Globe 
printed an article about Von Richthofen 
written by Mr. Carisella. 

As the Red Baron has been immor- 
talized in many ways, including frequent 
reference through Snoopy in the popular 
comic strip Peanuts, I think that the 
article would be of interest to many out- 
side. the circulation area of the Boston 
Sunday Globe. 

I insert the article by Mr. Carisella in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THe BLoony Rep BARON—MANFHED VON 
RICHTHOFEN, WORLD WAR I'S GREATEST ACE, 
Snor Down 80 ALLIED PLANES IN DOGFICHTS 
BEFORE Drĩa at 25 IN MYSTERY CRASH 

(By P. J. Carisella) 

By the time he was 25 years old, Manfred 
von Richthofen was a man of legendary ex- 
ploits. Today 50 years later, Baron von Rich- 
thofen retains his fame as the most colorful 
figure in all air-war history. 

Field Marshal Eric Ludendorff, head of the 
German High Command, once said Rich- 
thofen was worth three divisions of men to 
the German war effort. Not only did Rich- 
thofen shoot down 80 Allied airplanes, but 
he commanded the famous “Flying Circus“ 
a group of elite flyers who shot down 644 
Planes with the loss of only 56 pilots. It can 
Safely be said that the “Red Baron” was the 
Fatherland's number one hero. 

When the great war exploded in Europe, 22 
year old von Richthofen was a second lieu- 
tenant in the cavalry stationed in Silesia, 
near the borders of Russia and Poland. For 
ten months he participated in very little 
combat. 

On May 1, 1915, he received orders to pre- 
Pare himself for another tour of duty in 
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supply. So infuriated was the young German 
with these orders that he wrote his famous 
short letter of 18 words to the Commanding 
General of his division. (“My Dear Excel- 
lency—I have not gone to war to collect 
cheese and eggs, but for another reason.“ 

The impact that this letter had on head- 
quarters is obvious: Lt. Richthofen was 
transferred to the flying service at the end of 
May, and was sent to Cologne for training. 

This offered the future ace the oppor- 
tunity for which he had been yearning—to 
be in contact with the enemy and to see the 
man he wanted to kill. 

Becoming Germany's most famous pilot 
was difficult for the lieutenant. Observing 
and learning to fly were not as easy as he had 
imagined. But he overcame this by constant 
practice, even on his own time. 

Soon the taste for battle was his. Rich- 
thofen was sent to the Russian front as an 
observer—a far cry, he recalled, from the 
muddy drudgery of the trenches. 

His first pilot, Lt. Zeumer, was inflicted 
with tuberculosis and was dying. Zeumer 
chose to continue flying, caring little 
whether or not he met death in the air. 

After several months on the Russian front 
where Richthofen established himself as a 
good observer in his squadron, he was posted 
to another squadron. Enroute to his new 
assignment, Lt, Richthofen chanced a meet- 
ing with Hauptmann Oswald Boelcke, at 
that time the greatest individual killer in 
the German Alr Service. For Richthofen it 
was the start of his journey to becoming the 
war's most feared pilot and greatest ace. 

In June of 1916, the German High Com- 
mand proposed to reorganize its fighting 
units by integrating them into Jagdstaffeln, 
or pursuit squadrons. Boelcke was recalled 
and ordered to select his own men to form 
and to lead these squadrons. 

Recalling his meeting with young Rich- 
thofen and the interest the latter had in the 
air corps, Boelcke chose him as one of his 
more capable pilots. 

In September of the same year, under the 
guidance of Boelcke, Lt. Richthofen shot 
down his first plane—an FE2B. But 79 more 
Allied planes were to fall before this ace, two 
years later, became a victim of battle. 

Cocky, sure of himself and his ability 
(which he would match against any other 
pilot), Lt. Manfred von Richthofen displayed 
his egotism by presenting himself with a 
silver cup in recognition of his first victory. 

A month after Richthofen squeezed the 

of his machine gun to down his first 
enemy plane, tragedy struck. On October 28, 
his hero Boelcke was killed when his plane 
collided with one in his own squadron dur- 
ing a dog fight with the enemy. 

Richthofen, one of the three surviving 
pilots of the original 12 in Boelcke's squad- 
ron, was placed in command of the Jagdstaf- 
fein. 

At the first meeting with the pilots, their 
commanding officer announced a new con- 
cept in air fighting: organized or team fly- 
ing 


Richthofen recognized the responsibility 
with which he was charged as co’ 
and he was determined to show the world 
that the airplane could change the course of 
any war. 

Those who did not meet Richthofen’s ex- 
pectations in the next few weeks, when they 
flew dally training missions in close forma- 
tion, were dropped from the squadron. He im- 
pressed on his men that individual combats 
would be necessary at times but not the rule, 
and that in the air team work and dis- 
cipline would prevail at all times. 

The squadron’s fighting capacity was put 
to its first real test two weeks later when 
more than 80 planes took part in one of the 
largest dog fights of World War I. Rich- 
thofen's men shot down four British planes, 
one more than he lost. Richthofen received 
his eighth silver cup. 

Perhaps the most publicized victory for 
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Richthofen was his eleventh over Major 
Lanoe Hawker, the highest ranking ace of 
the British Royal Flying Corps and the holder 
of the Victoria Cross. 

The battle occurred on Noy. 23, and from 
Richthofen’s diary are his own words to de- 
scribe this action: 

“I must confess that it was a matter of 
great pride to me to learn that the English- 
man I shot down on Noy. 23, 1916, was the 
English equivalent of our great Max Immel- 
mann. Of course I did not know who he was 
during the fight, but I did know from the 
masterly manner in which he handled his 
plane and the pluck with which he flew that 
he was a wonderful fellow. 

“It was fine weather when I flew away from 
our airdrome that day. I was in the best of 
spirits and keen for the hunt. Flying at an 
altitude of about 10,000 feet I observed three 
English planes. I saw that they saw me, and 
from their maneuvers, I gathered that our 
hopes for the day's fun were mutual. They 
were hunting bent, the same as I. 

“I was spoiling for a fight, and they im- 
pressed me much the same, They were above 
me, but I accepted the challenge. Being 
underneath and in no position to attack, I 
had to wait till the fellow dived on me. It 
was not long to walt. Soon he started down 
in a steep gliding dive, trying to catch me 
from behind. 

“Both of his motors are speeding to the 
utmost; still neither of us seems to gain on 
the other. We are exactly opposite each other 
on the circumference of the circle, and in 
this position neither one of us can train our 
single forward shooting machine guns on 
the other. 

“First we would go 20 times around to the 
right, and then swing into another circle 
going around 20 times to the left. We con- 
tinued the mad race, neither gaining an ad- 
vantage. I knew at once that I was dealing 
with no beginner, because he didn’t appear to 
dream of trying to break off the fight and 
get out of the circling. His plane was excel- 
lent for maneuvering and speed, but my ma- 
chine gave me an advantage by being able to 
climb better and faster. This enabled me at 
last to break the circle and maneuver into 
a position behind and above him. 

“But in the circling fight, both of us had 
lost height. We must have come down at least 
6,000 feet because we were a little more than 
3,000 feet above the ground. The wind was 
in my favor. Throughout the fight, at the 
same time we kept getting lower, the wind 
was gradually drifting us back to the German 
lines. I saw that now we were even behind 
the German lines, in front of Bapaume, and 
my opponent should have noticed it was time 
for him to back out of the fight because he 
was betting farther into my territory. 

“But he was a plucky devil. With me be- 
hind and above him, he even turned around 
and waved his arm at me, as though to say, 
Wie gehts?’ We went into circles again— 
fast and furious and as small as we could 
drive them. Sometimes I estimated the diam- 
eters of the circle at between eighty and a 
hundred yards. But always I kept above him 
and at times I could even look down almost 
vertically into his cockpit and watch each 
movement of his head. If it had not been for 
his goggles, I could have seen what sort of 
face he had. 

“He was a fine sportsman, but I knew that 
in time my close presence behind and above 
him would be too much for him, particularly 
as all the time we were getting lower and 
lower and farther behind my lines. We were 
getting so close to the ground that he would 
soon have to decide whether he would have 
to land behind our lines or whether he 
would break the circle and try to get back to 
his own side. 

“Apparently the idea of landing and sur- 
render never occurred to this sportsman, 
because suddenly he revealed his plans to 
escape by going into several loops and other 
maneuvers of equal folly. As he came out of 
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them, heading back for his lines, 
bullets began whistling around his ears 
cause up to now, with the 
opening shots, neither one of us been 
able to range on the other. 

“The battle is now close to the 8 
He is not a hundred yards above th 


we are hardly 50 yards above the ground just 
skimming it. 

“Now I am within 30 yards of him. He 
must fall, The gun pours out its stream of 
lead. Then it jams, Then it reopens fire. That 
jam almost saved his life. One bullet goes 
home. He is struck through the back of the 
head. His plane jumps and crashes down. It 
strikes the ground just as I swoop over. His 
machine gun rammed itself into the earth, 
and now it decorates the entrance over my 
door. He was a brave man, a sportsman and 
a fighter.” 

Richthofen's quotations from his diary 
were widely publicized in German news- 
papers and he was well on his way to becom- 
ing Germany's national hero. Cup number 
eleven was ordered. 

On Jan. 16, 1917, Richthofen was awarded 
the coveted Order Pour le Merite, the high- 
est honor Germany could bestow, Newspapers 
throughout his country announced the dec- 
oration with the boldest of headlines, hail- 
ing him as their air ace. 

It was after this decoration that Rich- 
thofen had his speedy Albatross D 11 plane 
painted blood red. From that time on he 
was known throughout the Western Front 
as the “Red Baron.“ The purpose of paint- 
ing his plane red was that now he wanted 
his adversaries in the air to know him and 
his plane, to fear it, and to realize that when- 
ever they engaged him they were dueling 
with Germany's ace fighter pilot, 

In the middle of January, Richthofen was 
transferred and placed in command of an- 
other Jagdstaffeln. He hand picked his fel- 
low pilots from the entire German Air Serv- 
ice. His squadron scored its first victory on 
January 23, and the “Red Baron“ bought an- 
other silver cup. 

His victories continued to mount as the 
Jagdstaffeln was posted wherever fighting 
was the thickest. If the High Command be- 
lHeved a certain sector needed aerial assist- 
ance, Richthofen and his gentlemen were 
dispatched. 

The Allies were frantic. “Get Richthofen” 
was the repeated cry, but it was another year 
before this was done. 

On July 6, 1917, Richthofen had his first 
brush with death, and again his own words 
describe this action best. 

“Suddenly something strikes me in the 
head. For a moment my whole body is para- 
lyzed. My arms hang down limply beside me; 
my legs flop loosely beyond my control. The 
worst was that a nerve leading to my eyes had 
been paralyzed and I was completely blinded. 

“I feel my machine tumbling down fall- 
ing. At that moment, the idea struck me, 
This is how it feels when one is shot down 
to his death.“ Any moment, I wait for my 

to break off. I am alone in my bus. I 
don’t lose my senses for a moment. 

“Soon I regained power over my arms and 
legs, so that I grip the wheel. Mechanically, 
I cut off the motor, but what good does that 
do? One can't fly without sight. I forced my 
eyes open tore off my goggles but even then 
I could not see the sun. I was completely 
blind. The seconds seemed like eternities. I 
noticed I was still falling.” 

Richthofen went on to describe his near 
fatal plunge. He managed to pull back the 
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stick to pull him out of his fall. He crash 
landed, the impact hurling him from the 
cockpit. He landed on a thorny bush, and 
later recalled that during his subsequent 
hospitalization when doctors extracted the 
thorns from his buttocks it was more painful 
than his earlier head wound. 

After he recuperated from this experience 
Richthofen was never the same killer. He 
flew with more caution and for the first time 
realized how it felt to be shot down. How- 
ever the “Red Baron” continued to bring 
death and destruction to the Royal Flying 
Corps. and to provide additions to his silver 
cup collection. 

On March 24, 1918, Richthofen received a 
short note from the 5th Army Headquarters 
mentioning that Allied planes were raising 
havoc with ground troops and would the 
Commander please take care of the matter. 

On April 20, 1918, Richthofen shot down 
his 80th plane. At that time the Germans 
were trying to make one more drive at crack- 
ing a hole in the Western Front. Richthofen 
and the circus were given the assignment to 
keep enemy aircraft from photographing and 
hindering German troops, 

The following morning was cold but with 
a touch of Spring In the air. The “Red 
Baron" was jubilant when he awoke, for he 
had been granted a week's leave—to begin in 
two days. 

“Oh well, the weather is cloudy; I doubt 
if here will be any air activity today,” he 
stated to his adjustant Karl Bodenschatz. 

These words had just been uttered when 
a messenger approached and handed him a 
note Two photographic RAF planes head- 
ing for the front at 8,000 feet.” 

Richthofen ordered his “Flying Circus” 
into the air, 

The following events are probably the most 
controversial of any happenings in World 
War I. Most air historians have their own 
views on the following events—I have mine 
backed by more than 800 documents from 
eye witnesses on that Sunday, April 21, 1918. 

Richthofen took off in his red Fokker tri- 
plane with four of his men. The others were 
to follow in 15 minutes. At 10:20 he located 
two Australian planes from No. 3 Squadron 
photographing an area along the Somme 
River. These planes had already taken 12 
pictures when their pilots observed a close 
formation of five German planes heading in 
their direction. They quickly closed In and 
awaited the Huns. The Baron tried to ma- 
neuver his planes above and behind one of 
the RE 8's which had opened fire, when he 
noticed a larger flight of Sopwith Camels at 
a lower altitude. 

He immediately ordered his men to break 
away and engage the oncomers. He felt that 
his second flight of men would take care of 
the two photographic planes. 

At 3,000 feet, he 3 the enemy from 
209 Squadron of the RAF 
Capt. A. Roy Brown, an ace in his own right. 
The sky was filled with planes, twisting and 
dodging, each pilot looking for the deadly 
advantage. 

Richthofen observed one RAF plane as it 
broke from the battle circle and headed for 
home. He immediately pushed his stick for- 
ward and the chase was on. 

In the RAF plane was 2nd Lt. Wilfred 
“Wop” May, a Canadian and a newcomer to 
209 Squadron. He looked back and saw the 
blood red German Fokker on his tail. The 
“Red Baron” opened fire. Captain Brown saw 
this action and quickly dropped down in back 
of the red Fokker. Flying at about 500 feet 
above the ground, Brown pressed his trigger 
and saw the Baron's plane quiver. He fired 
again and saw the Baron slump forward in 
his cockpit. Brown pulled away believing the 
red plane was going down. 

It is at this point that the controversy de- 
velops ... did Richthofen go down as Brown 
explains in his report? This author has hun- 
dreds of documents from eye witnesses that 
claim Richthofen righted his plane and con- 
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tinued his chase of Lt. May. These witnesses 
claim that Brown pulled away and the chase 
continued for over a mile at an altitude of 
100 feet when a bullet from one of the Aus- 
tralian ground troops killed the Red Baron.” 

Now 50 years later, the events that took 
place that Sunday morning on April 21, 1918 
continue to confound historians. 


Hawaii Employees’ Group Supports 
Vietnam Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates 
present at the annual general council 
meeting of the Oahu Chapter, Hawaiian 
Government Employees’ Association, 
Inc., on May 13, 1967. 

This resolution expresses the chapter’s 
full support of the policy being pursued 
by our President to bring peace to South 
Vietnam, and to assure the valiant people 
of that nation a free government, as well 
as admiration and gratitude to the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, and others, 
who are seeking to establish peace in 
Vietnam, 

In order that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to note 
the views of this worthy group of Hawaii 
citizens in this respect, I am including 
the full text of the resolution in the 
Recorp at this point: 

HAWAIIAN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIA- 

TION, INC., OAHU CHAPTER, RESOLUTION 

Whereas, our nation is engaged in military 
action in support of the people of South 
Vietnam against communist aggression; and 

Whereas, this support has been given at 
the direct request of the government of 
South Vietnam; and 

Whereas, the United States is joined in this 
support of South Vietnam by other free na- 
tions of the Pacific-Asian world; and 

Whereas, concurrent with the resistance 
against aggression, the United States is mak- 
ing every effort to assist the people of South 
Vietnam form a viable government and de- 
velop its economic and human resources; and 

Whereas, the people of Hawali have time 
and again reaffirmed their support of the 
National Administration's policy In Vietnam 
through projects such as “Operation Helping 
Hand” and through the direct sacrifice of the 
lives of sons of Hawail; and 

Whereas, the National Administration has 
repeatedly made attempts to cease hostili- 
ties and to negotiate a lasting peace tn Viet- 
nam; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Oahu Chapter of the Hawaiian Government 
Employees’ Association go on record in full 
support of the policy being pursued by our 
President to bring peace to South Vietnam 
and to assure the valiant people of that na- 
tion a free government. 

Be it further resolved, that this chapter ex- 
presses Its admiration and gratitude to the 
members of the Armed Forces and to those 
countless other American men and women 
who are working in Vietnam to establish 
peace. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the members of, 
our congressional delegation so they may 
properly represent our views in the Capitol. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker; the 
schemes of the administration to obtain 
legislative approval for plans to support 
Eastern European Communist countries 
through trade will be debated with great 
intensity thoroughout this session. I be- 
lieve it is practical for us to note the 
views of properly motivated authorities 
in this field. Columnist Harry E. Demb- 
kowski of the Polish American is a 
noted scholar who is aware of the politi- 
cal as well as the economic questions in- 
volved in this debate and, therefore, his 
discussion of this subject in his column 
on May 27 is of great interest. I insert 
his commentary at this point in the 
RECORD: 

PoLISH Ham AND THE RussIAN Hoc 
(By Harry E. Dembkowski) 

There was once a time when housewives 
could shop for their pantry needs in happy 
ignorance of prevailing international prob- 
lems. But the “era of innocence” has been, 
or should be, consigned to history since even 
a housewife’s decisions at the supermarket 
can be related to the political and economic 
questions of the nation and the world. 

For Polish Americans, as for the other 
ethnic groups, there is a certain fondness 
towards the “old country” and, as a result, 
towards the products which are imported 
from there. This sentiment is thoroughly 
human and generally desirable. But situa- 
tions sometimes arise when sentimental 
preferences conflict with political reality, and 
a cool reassessment of those sentiments is 
then in order, 

The communization of Eastern Europe is 
a basic political fact. A reassessment of our 
sentiments towards consuming Eastern Eu- 
ropean products is therefore clearly in order. 

Trade between East and West although 
still small is ever-growing. There are four 
major arguments usually given justifying 
trade with communist countries. They are: 
that trade can be a means of weakening the 
ties between Russia and her satellites; that it 
can improve the living conditions of the sub- 
jects of communism; that it benefits the 
West's economy; and that the increased 
world trade will somehow improve the 
chances for world peace. 

Since the fourth “reason” is false, and the 
third is highly doubtful, only the first two 
arguments are worth discussing here. 

The first argument assumes that Russia 
will permit her satellites to drift away. This 
is a doubtful proposition and is most un- 
likely in the absence of additional American 
Policies directed towards that end as well as 
other favorable international conditions. But 
even assuming that it may be possible in 
the long run, what has our experience al- 
ready revealed? 

Up to now East-West trade has not gained 
very much for the subjects of communism. 
Products are exported from communist lands 
Only through state-controlled export com- 
panies, The workers and farmers who produce 
the products seldom, if ever, see the profits. 
They may even be harmed—to the extent 
that the nation’s best products are being 
exported and therefore are not available for 
home consumption. Also, the communist 
regimes are funneling most of their foreign 
trade profits into heavy industry and the 
military, which is not to the direct benefit 
of their subjects. 
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And there are greater objections. Since 
trade with any nation tends to strengthen 
that nation, it is obvious that trade with 
communist regimes—any trade in any form— 
strengthens them by enriching their fragile 
economies. Moreover, their economic gains 
encourage Russia to reap the harvest by di- 
verting a part of their wealth for herself— 
just as she has looted their lands of their 
natural resources, as in the cases of Poland's 
coal and Rumania’'s oil. 

What is at issue here is not the succulent 
goodness of Polish ham—or Czech beer or 
Russian caviar—but something much more 
basic. Since when is it in our self-interest to 
enrich communist economies, thereby sub- 
sidizing their regimes and, ultimately, that of 
the Soviet Union? 

Some might object that this is an unfair 
formulation—that buying a few products 
cannot do any real harm, Perhaps. But buy- 
ing a few products sets a trend into motion. 
It opens the gate of trade which, once opened, 
allows for more and more. And besides, the 
principle remains. Is it ever really wise to 
trade with one’s adversaries? 

Still, there is no easy final answer to the 
question of economic trade with communist 
countries. Probably the wisest course of all 
would be for such trade to be used by the 
United States government as an arm of for- 
eign policy—used to encourage communist 
regimes to make various concessions, “mel- 
low” their oppressive rule over the peoples, 
and decrease their enmity towards the West- 
ern Democracies. 

Economic trade, if properly employed, 
could be a formidable weapon in the Ameri- 
can arsenal for freedom and democracy; and 
the housewife in the supermarket is, in a 
sense, on one of the firing lines. 


Decline and Fall? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the Cop- 
ley newspapers print a quarterly review 
for newspapermen which is entitled 
“Seminar.” In the June issue there are 
several articles of real interest. One was 
the “Decline and Fall?—An Analogy 
Between Ancient Rome and Present- 
Day America.” The article by Robert 
Burnham Watts follows: 

DECLINE AND FaLL?—AN ANALOGY BETWEEN 
ANCIENT ROME AND PRESENT-DAY AMERICA 
(By Robert Burnham Watts) 

Above the entrance to the National Ar- 
chives Building in Washington, where such 
historic documents as our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution are kept, are 
carved the words, What Is Past Is Pro- 

e” 
jii other words, just as a football coach 
scans miles of film of past games to learn 
how to make his current team more success- 
Tul, we can avoid possible serious dangers to 
our country if we see what conditions in the 
past caused similar dangers in other nations. 

Frequently we hear it said our troubled 
times are much like those experienced in the 
Roman Republic and Empire. And it is urged 
that the decline and fall of that great civili- 
zation was caused by conditions so much like 
those we experience today that our United 
States may be facing a similar fate unless 
we promptly do something to change its 
course, 

What lessons can we learn from Ancient 
Rome? Why not check some of the parallels 
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which we may find there? To revert to the 
football coach, why not see how games were 
lost because of poor planning or muffled as- 
signments? 

No comparison with Roman history ls go- 
ing to be exact. Rome, both as a republic and 
as an empire, made magnificent contribu- 
tions to the world. But in the course of her 
history, which began about 509 B.C. as a 
republic which lasted until 27 B.C., and con- 
tinued as an empire from 27 B.C. to A.D, 476, 
she clearly showed characteristics of weak- 
ness and degeneracy which we should avoid. 

One thing we should recognize at the very 
beginning is that the size, the power, and the 
world influence of our United States are not 
guarantees that our civilization cannot fall 
just as Rome's did. Rome, too, held sway over 
the world of its day from Britain to Egypt. 
Its legions, behind the eagle standard, were 
long invincible. Its wealth was beyond com- 
prehension. 

We may look at two mighty nations and 
see what one may learn from the other. 

In his book, The Grandeur That Was Rome, 
J. C. Stobart complains bitterly about the 
vast literature which exposes and analyzes 
the cause of the fall of the Roman Empire. He 
advances the idea that despite all its de- 
generacy and corruption, Rome discharged 
its historic function by spawning the nations 
of Europe, and then, spent with the effort, 
died. 

The United States may well face a similar 
fate. 

Following initial experiences under kings, 
both Rome and the United States selected, 
in order to protect their liberty, a form of 
government known as a republic. 

What is a republic, anyway? And why 
should we care whether we preserve ours or 
not? What is it supposed to do for us? 

It is vital to every American to understand 
clearly the answers to these questions, for 
in large measure it may be said that many of 
our present troubles come from a failure to 
understand that in a free republic, the safety 
of the rights of every man depends upon his 
recognition of the rights of others. 

First, then, what is a republic? Kant, in 
The Science of Right, gives a crystal clear 
answer. He says, “Every true republic is and 
can only be constituted by a representative 
system of the people. Such a representative 
system is instituted in the name of the peo- 
ple, and is constituted by all the citizens be- 
ing united together, In order, by means of 
their deputies, to protect and secure their 
rights.” 

In other words, we act through our duly 
elected representatives and not through di- 
rect mass action or special interest organiza- 
tions of any kind. 

Second, what is the reason for haying such 
a representative government? 

In 1651, Thomas Hobbes, a distinguished 
commentator on Greek and Roman govern- 
ment, described the alternative in his book, 
Leviathan, by saying. . amongst master- 
less men, there is perpetual war of every man 
against his neighbor; no inheritance to trans- 
mit to the son, nor to expect from the father; 
no propriety of goods or lands; no security; 
but a full and absolute liberty in every par- 
ticular man. .” It is to protect every 
citizen against such jungle warfare that 
government exists, 

Imagine the chaos and carnage which 
would follow if every person were left free 
to drive on the freeways as he pleased, with- 
out regard to the rights of others. Or think 
about what would happen if all police and 
peace officers were suddenly withdrawn from 
our towns and cities. 

Indeed, one of our greatest dangers today 
stems from our failure to read and to under- 
stand history. Each of us vehemently de- 
mands protection for himself and that which 
is his, and far too many of us insist, at the 
same time, on freedom to take by violence or 
destroy the belongings of others to get what 
we desire. 
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At the close of the American Constitutional 
Convention, Benjamin Franklin, one of its 
leading members, was asked, “What is the 
kind and form of our new government?” 

He answered, “A republic—if you can keep 
itl” 

George Washington sounded the same 
warning when he said, “Government is like a 
fire, which—if it is not controlled, will de- 
stroy you.” 

If these men had used the example of 
Rome, where the Republic was deftly turned 
into an Empire by Augustus in 27 B.C., they 
might have sald that Augustus was simply 
using the old “shell game” to cheat the peo- 
ple of their freedom. The pea of real power 
‘was removed from the shell marked “Repub- 
lic” to the one marked “Empire” so fast and 
silently that it fooled the onlookers. 

To be sure, Augustus, bought Insurance 
against the Roman Legions’ interference by 
judicious favors and even bribes. But he 
managed to get all power in his own hands— 
even though always under the former names 
and procedures. 

The historian Gibbon, in The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, explains the 
technique. “Augustus was sensible that man- 
kind is governed by names; nor was he de- 
ceived in his expectation that the Senate and 
people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured that they still 
enjoyed their ancient freedom.” 

And how quickly the Romans forgot their 
freedom is seen from the poignant cry of 
Tacitus, only 41 years later, “How few were 
left who had seen the Republic!” 

This government shell game, by which peo- 
ple lose their freedoms and power, is an in- 
tegral part of the Communist technique. In 
Russia, we still see the names and forms of 
elections, mockeries though they are. There 
is a gathering of “representatives” so elected 
in make-believe legislatures and the desig- 
nation of despotic rulers by the old titles of 
“premier” and “secretary.” 

The same shell game was used in de- 
scribing Communist take-overs in China as 
“agrarian reforms.” It was again successfully 
used 90 miles from our territory by Fidel 
Castro, then called a “freedom fighter.” 

Surely, it is time now for us to heed the 
warnings of Franklin and Washington; to 
apply the lessons of Rome and later dicta- 
torships, 

Almost every U.S. citizen realizes that over 
recent years there has been a quiet but 
steady shift of power away from the people 
and the states to the federal government. In- 
stances and examples lie on all sides of us. 

Take the sheer size of the federal civilian 
payroll. The New Age, July, 1965, makes it 
graphic; "For every 10,000 people living in 
the United States there are 130 federal civil- 
jan employees. During the past decade their 
number has increased only 2 percent, but 
their total pay has climbed more than 70 per 
cent.” 

Between them, the Departments of the In- 
terior and Agriculture assert that they ad- 
minister 180-mlllion acres, or more than 40 
per cent of the total land and water re- 
sources of the United States, 

In the field of education, the federal gov- 
ernment directly spends some 83-billion 
yearly, and in welfare some $10-billion. In 
each case, federal grants always involve more 
and more control from Washington, and less 
voice for local citizens or for states. 

More and more power is being asserted by 
the Washington bosses, although the closest 
reading of the Constitution would fail to re- 
veal grants of in many areas affected. 
An instance is what Life editorially referred 
to recently as “jawbone control for market 
forces.” 

If we turn to our judicial system we find 
comparable instances of the supplanting of 
local and state powers by the philosophies 
of the majorities of our Supreme Court jus- 
tices. Tremendous concern has been expressed 
by responsible law enforcement officers over 
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new limitations Imposed on acceptable evi- 
dence in criminal cases. And the sweeping 
away of the right of states to have any legis- 
lative body representative of geographic 
areas constitute a massive push away from 
historic precedent and toward the absolute 
rule of mere numbers. 

So powerful does the judiciary feel itself 
that recently a U.S. District Court Judge ac- 
tually forbade hearings by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

None of the instances cited is fatal. None 
condemns us to the loss of our freedom In 
a government shell game. But they form an 
ominous pattern. 

They should make us think back to Ancient 
Rome and to the modern dictatorship of 
communism. An alert citizenry can defend 
itself. Let us hope that we remain ever 
alert. 

Two related sets of experience in ancient 
Rome and in our country both concern fi- 
nance, Rome's led to bankruptcy and ruin. 

Perhaps we still have time to avoid a simi- 
lar disaster if we can reconize our danger and 
act in time. 

One danger has been the outflow of gold 
reserves, accompanied by soaring inflation 
and the debasement of the currency. The 
other concerns the cost and effect of welfare 
and subsidies. 

In republican Rome, silver was the basic 
currency, although there was also gold. The 
gold supply was constantly drained away, a 
large part of it going to India in payment for 
luxuries purchased there. 

The main silver piece was the Roman 
denarius, which originally contained 94 per 
cent silver worth 20 cents. But as Rome's 
gold was depleted and its debts increased, 
both by welfare and other costs, the Roman 
Senate began as early as 122 B.C. to use the 
deadly device of inflation. 

It did this by issuing new denarii made of 
base metals, plated over, and at the end 
contained only 5 per cent silver, worth ½ 
cent. This cheapening process was continued 
until the silver coins had become so mixed in 
value that no one knew what they were 
worth. 

Finally, in 87 B.C., the Senate declared it- 
self bankrupt. The end of the Republic was 
just around the corner, 

By the time Augustus quietly turned the 
Republic Into an Empire in 27 B.C., the ef- 
fects of inflation and its “funny money“ 
were In full swing. Rome was full of citizens 
who were without means or without the will- 
ingness to work. The mobs were dangerous 
and politically dynamite. By whatever means, 
they had to be pacified. 

As a result, over 200,000 residents of Rome 
began receiving free corn, with the rest 
of the populace expecting to buy it very 
cheaply, although all of it had to be im- 
ported. Later, the corn dole was changed 
to bread. And then free bacon was added— 
nearly 4-million pounds a year. To free food, 
free entertainment was added, with stu- 
pendous sums spent to amuse those on wel- 
fare. 

The effect of these activities, both finan- 
cially and in the area of moral decay, is 
widely known and will be recognized by any 
who study the decline and fall of Rome. 

In the United States, the value of the 
dollar has decreased to about 43 cents since 
1939. Our gold has gone abroad at a terrifying 
rate. These things we know but we cannot 
see them easily except in the dwindling 
amount of food our dollar will now buy. 

But, one thing we can see and feel if we 
reach in our pockets and take out some silver 
coins, There is the same debasement of 
metals, the same plating, the same “cheap” 
money which the Romans experienced. 

If we look at the field of public subsidies 
and welfare, the burden is so enormous that 
one wonders how long any nation can survive 
under it—leaving aside all questions of ad- 
ministrative costs, foreign aid and attempts 
to create false prices where free competition 
would provide abundances. 
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Also, there are the shocking instances of 
free living provided for those who are able 
but unwilling to work. U.S. Sen. Abraham 
Ribicoff recently estimated that on top of all 
subsidies, price supports and other govern- 
mental handouts, we have 7.4-million Ameri- 
cans who are welfare recipients. 

Our inflation is rising rapidly, as did 
Rome's. Our welfare payments alone make 
Rome's free bread and circuses seem insignfi- 
cant, 

Are we in danger? Let the coins in our 
pockets be constant warnings and reminders 
that for the sake of our country we have to 
answer that question. 

The reason why men have governments is 
to protect their rights and possessions, which 
would otherwise be fair game for anyone 
physically stronger. 

If that be so, it follows that those who 
hold the law in contempt and work to weaken 
or destroy the government from within are 
destroying the very basis of that freedom for 
which they cry so loudly. 3 

In other words, uncontrolled license simply 
kills Hberty. 

Yet this basic truth seems rarely to cross 
the minds of those who today proclaim them- 
selves subject only to such laws as they 
choose to follow. 

Carry the current cry of complete license 
to do what one wishes to its logical conclu- 
sion and we would find everyone similarly 
unrestrained. What good would it do then to 
save money or buy clothes or acquire a family 
home if at any time some stronger and lazier 
person or some neighborhood gang could 
strip you of them? The point is that if you 
go back to the jungle you have to live by the 
law of the jungle. 

Writing on ancient Rome, J. H. Breasted 
says in Ancient Times, “Life and property 
were nowhere safe; turbulence, robbery and 
murder were everywhere.” And further, “In 
the tempest of anarchy in the Third Century, 
the civilization of the ancient world suffered 
final collapse.” 


honesty were added venality and peculation. 
Everyone stole.” 

Perhaps an all time low was reached when 
the emperorship itself was actually sold by 
the army in public bidding between Sulpi- 
clanus and Jullanus. As for the people, the 
historlan Gibbon tells us that “they no 
longer possessed that public courage which is 
nourished by the love of independence, the 
sense of national honor, the presence of 
danger, and the habit of command.” 

Many of us do not realize how far down 
this road our country is today. 

Let's begin with crime. Serious crime is 
increasing more rapidly than our population. 
There were over 2.8-million such crimes in 
1965, an incerase of 6 per cent over 1964. 

Sweeping increases in drug addiction are 
occurring, and frighteningly so among our 
young people. Arrests for narcotic drug law 
violations were up to 12 per cent nationally. 
One out of every four individuals arrested 
was under 21 years of age. 

More and more obscenity is being en- 
countered and tolerated in our literature 
and plays. Hardly a novel appears without 
lurid sexual episodes, duly emblazoned on 
the cover and launched with hopeful eyes 
on Hollywood. 

Obscene speech Is flaunted on the campus 
of a great university supported by publlo 
funds. Professors and clerics, from the 
security of tenure, expound the “new moral- 
ity,” which cynically asserts that anything 
is moral if the circumstances are right. 

Then there comes the jostling, blatant 
crowd made up of those who, following the 
Communist belief, loudly assert that spir- 
itual values do not exist. 

Some, again protected by academic tenure, 
seek to attract attention by shouting, “God 
is dead.” 
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Others, high in the church, reject the 
creeds and beliefs accepted by millions for 
centuries. They advance new thoughts and 
Personal theories. 

Have we considered these new approaches? 
And is our basic faith and reliance upon God 
being shaken as we attempt to think through 
Our proper courses of action? 

The impact of the current attack upon 
spiritual matters is perhaps to be seen in the 
action of the Supreme Court forbidding even 
voluntary prayers in our public schools. And 
this is a nation whose founders, in our Dec- 
laration of Independence, pledged all they 
Possessed to its support “with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence.” 

We have the fanatics who give our Com- 
Munist enemies open aid and comfort by 
loudly seeking to tie the hands of our men 
in Vietnam in any possible way, by attempt- 
ing to block the movement of vital supplies 
to them, and by urging draft-dodging and 
Any other action to draw still closer the 
hostile ring which surrounds us. 

It may be that we should try on and check 
the fit of a recent description of modern peo- 
ple given by an English cleric. He said, “If 
People offend against society very badly in- 
deed, they are social misfits, victims of the 
social order, unfortunates who need psy- 
chlarie treatment. But if they are just adult- 
‘rers, liars, greedy and self-centered, then 
they are perfectly normal.” 

Do we believe that? 

We may seem to act that way, but the real 
truth of the matter is that the great major- 
ity of Americans are lawabiding, decent and 
deeply spiritual. 

Vast numbers are distressed by current 
trends and sometimes discouraged because 
they believe themselves alone and helpless in 
their convictions. 

All such people should let their voices be 
heard, Had the Romans done that, the course 
of an Empire might haye been changed. 

When one looks around the current scene, 
One cannot ayold wondering about the grow- 
ing tendency of Americans to excuse inaction 

saying, “I don't want to get involved.” 

Apathy is one of the most deadly disorders 
Which can strike the citizens of any country. 

It was epidemic in ancient Rome. As we 
have seen, the Romans became so infected 
and weakened by it that they took no real 
interest in anything but their personal pleas- 
Ures. They watched the onrushing ruin of 
the Empire with complete Indifference. 

To the extent that we see apathy in Ameri- 
Ca, it is a relatively new and strange thing. 
Our whole history has been built on a pilo- 
neering spirit which overcame all the ob- 
Stacles of raw nature In a new land by hard 
Work, by concern for one’s neighbors and by 
4n ever-present willingness to come to their 
ald with a helping hand. 

How, then, do we find ourselyes so often 
Unwilling even to Identify ourselves as wit- 
Resses when we see terrible accidents on our 

ways and haye the power to establish 

© truth as to responsibility? Many of us 

either rush on or, if curiosity causes us to 

Stop and look, we quickly brush aside any 

request for our names as witnesses as we mut- 

ter the formula, “I don't want to get in- 
volved.“ 

How often do we, in the face of a moral 

e, refuse to speak out and align ourselves 
With what we honestly believe to be the 
tight—simply becnuse we don't want to get 
Personally involved? 

There is the classic case of Kitty Geno- 
Vese, whose murderer repeatedly slashed her 
While her pleas from the open street for help 
Were heard but ignored by neighbors. 

In other places, women are assaulted, des- 
Perately injured people are left unaided, and 
hoodlums range far and wide with knives, 
chains and guns as they prey on the weak 
and unwary. 

When one thinks of crime, one automati- 
Cally thinks of peace officers. What about 
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them? The record will show that in the last 
six years arrests for serious crimes rose 33 
per cent, with arrests of youths under 18 in 
this group zooming 47 per cent. Fifty-seven 
officers were murdered in 1964; and another 
53 in 1965. In addition, there were 10.8 as- 
saults on law enforcement officers in 1965 for 
every 100 officers. 

Yet despite this record, peace officers all 
over the country have been so vilified, hound- 
ed and second-guessed for split-second ac- 
tion taken in self-defense as they dealt with 
law. violators that their morale is near the 
breaking point. 

As one of them said recently, “People sym- 
pathize with us because our hands are tied, 
but they don't do anything about it.” 

Do we recognize these signs of apathy? Do 
we realize that a similar tendency, when ig- 
nored, did mortal harm to ancient Rome? 

There also is the area of industrial dis- 
putes. Certainly we are all aware of recent in- 
stances, and probably most of us are con- 
cerned with what the future may hold, 

All of us suffer when disputes interfere 
with services which are vital to everyone. 
All of us suffer if we make demands which, if 
exacted, will cripple or harm the activity 
from which we make our livelihood. All of 
us will suffer if our demands turn loose the 
forces of inflation. 

Here again, we need the second look, the 
long-range view, to be sure that we seek fair- 
ness in sharing the proceeds of industry. 
Rome was sorely afflicted by the absence of 
any such concern for the public welfare. 

In another direction, do we sense a grow- 
ing public unconcern over repeated public 
charges of wrong-doing in high places? At 
least the Romans had the excuse that, since 
their officials received no salaries, it was 
reasonable to expect them to make the best 
of the “opportunities” of their jobs. But no 
such rationalization can be made today. 

We come now to a truly crucial area of 
apathy—use of the ballot. 

Power resides, save where delegated, in the 
people. The people in a republic exercise 
that power by voting. It is thus that they 
select or retire their representatives, from the 
President on down. 

If the people care and shake off their 
lethargy, they can have the kind of laws, 
the kind of law enforcement and the kind 
of policies which will cause their republic to 
endure. If they forfeit this right, their serv- 
ants become their masters and special inter- 
ests prevail. Controlling the pea in the goy- 
ernment shell game is just that simple. 

In reflecting on events in our country as 
com: with those of ancient Rome, we 
might well think about one writer’s summa- 
tion of Rome's situation, 

He says that “Italy was living through the 
fever of moral disintegration and incoher- 
ence which assalls all civilized societies that 
are rich in the manifold resource of culture 
and enjoyment, but tolerate few or no re- 
straints on the feverish struggle of contend- 
ing appetites.” 

How closely do you think that description 
fits us, and how much should it concern us 
as. individuals if it does apply? Probably 
we would all agree that we are indeed “rich 
in resources.” 

Might we not also recognize “feverish 
struggle (s)?“ And would we also see a re- 
fusal to “tolerate restraints of contending 
appetites.” 

But let us be clear that for us to acknowl- 
edge these parallel symptoms is by no means 
to accept a counsel of despair. To be sure, 
many of the same weaknesses which we have 
seen in our country mortally wounded Rome. 
But that was because the citizens of Rome 
would neither recognize and admit their 
danger nor do anything about it. 


For us, happily, there is still a choice. 


The great historian, Arnold Toynbee, in 


his Study of History, reminds us that of 26 
identifiable civilizations, 16 are dead and 
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nine of the remaining 10 (all, in fact, except 
our own) have already broken down. 

He goes further, and shows that basically 
these failures have resulted because the peo- 
ple involved in them have failed to respond 
and failed to overcome the chalienges with 
which they were faced. Finally, he points to 
the recurring moral choice which each civi- 
lization has been required to meet in its 
critical hours. 

We have been trying to consider together 
whether, in the light of Rome's experiences 
and what we see going on today, our country 
is facing real challenges. If we conclude that 
it is, and that such challenges are of the 
kinds we have been discussing, wherein do 
our choices lie? 

Toynbee would tell us that one choice is 
to “let go" in the belief that by giving free 
rein to our own spontaneous appetities and 
aversions we shall somehow become free and 
receive strength to meet the challenges 
which confront us. 

He would further say that the other cholce 
is the hard road of applying self-control and 
discipline in order to regain the necessary 
mastery over the challenging and difficult 
situations. 

In other words, from the professional view 
of the trained historian, we seem to face 
what is essentially a spiritual problem. If 
that be so, can we see our devastating self- 
centeredness, and save ourselves from its 
lethal effects by gaining mastery over it and 
turning to God and His eternal laws for 
guidance? 

That this is the only sound choice to make 
is also the recent message of J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

Writing in the department's bulletin, 
Hoover says, “All citizens must earnestly re- 
dedicate their thoughts and actions to the 
principles on the Stone Tablets. Let every 
person, young and old... proudly stand 
for what he belleves to be morally right, law- 
abiding and honorable. 

“We live in a republic famed for its free- 
doms, including the freedom of choice. When 
it comes to choosing between right and 
wrong, let us be certain we perpetuate this 
freedom by makin the right choice.” 

Finally, let us listen carefully to the words 
of Abraham Lincoln as he voiced the hope 
at Gettysburg “that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom. . and 
that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.“ 


The Fickle Frenchmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial published in the June 2, 1967, 
issue of the Atlanta Journal has very 
succinctly expressed the explosive and 
tragic changes in attitude which create 
many needless problems in the world 
today, The observation of the editor of 
the Atlanta Journal is meritorious and 
I feel compelled to insert his words in 
the Recor» at this point: 

THE FICKLE FRENCHMEN 

The French, mused Napoleon Bonaparte, 
are a fickle nation. 

Indeed. Young Frenchmen, in protest 
against the U.S. position in Vietnam, burned 
an American flag. 
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Research doesn't reveal an example of 
Americans burning the French flag when 


of the Third Reich. 
The same impetuous young men cross the 
street to avoid greeting the Duke of Edin- 


In the military cemeteries of France, not 
one of the 60,000 Canadians has remon- 
strated. 

Well, these kids are not the same French- 
men who fervently kissed American tanks on 
the way to keep Paris from burning. 

Gallic memory-lapse is not symptomatic of 
teenagers alone. 

Hasn't De Gaulle conveniently dismissed 
Dunkirk, the Argonne, Omaha Beach from 
his mind? Petulance, arrogance and annoy- 
ance with Britain and the United States 
would indicate it. 

He has ordered American troops from 
French soil, Not the thousands buried there; 
only those on active duty. 

And young Frenchmen burn our flag in the 
streets of Paris. 

“LaFayette, we are here.” And gone. 


Rabbi Martin M. Weitz, D.D., Honored by 
Lincoln University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day my good friend and constituent, 
Rabbi Martin M. Weitz of the Haw- 
thorne-Cedar Knolls School in Haw- 
thorne, N.Y., was awarded an honorary 
doctor of divinity degree by Lincoln Uni- 
versity. Dr. Weitz has devoted many 
years of outstanding service to this fine 
university and the honorary degree con- 
ferred upon him is certainly a well- 
deserved tribute. 

I am very pleased to join with Rabbi 
Weitz’ many friends and colleagues in 
expressing my heartiest congratulations 
on this important occasion and present 
herewith for inclusion in the Recorp a 
statement from the dean of Lincoln Uni- 
versity which describes his 13 years of 
service: 

OFFICE OF THE DEAN, 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
Lincoln University, Pa., April 12, 1967. 
A J.CS. Nun SERVES LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
13 Years 

We of Lincoln University wish to share 
with the Jewish Chautauqua Society our ob- 
servations on the annual visits of Rabbi Mar- 
tin M. Weltz for thirteen successive years on 
our campus, and to note also some unique 
parallel activities that relate to them: 

1. Rabbi Weitz began his annual two- or 
three-day visits in 1954 while he was in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, and has continued 
these annual events through 1967 from 
Syosset, Long Island, and Hawthorne, New 
York, where he now serves. These campus ex- 
posures include different challenging themes 
at convocations before our total student 
body; a series of classes, seminars, luncheons 
with students and faculty; as well as con- 
ferences with individual students from many 
countries, some of whom continue corre- 
spondence with him across the years. 

2. He has visited our Vail Memorial Li- 
brary regularly and has made available a 
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total of over 300 books to our Library via 
from J. O. S. In addition, he has secured 
almost 2,000 books for us from several per- 
sonal libraries willed to him through this 
period. His own books, Life Without Strife, 


Year Without Fear, and Decalogues for Our 


Day, grace our shelves and are welcome and 
useful additions and editions. 

3. He has personally maintained an annual 
honor award to the senior student who has 
done most for inter-faith, inter-cultural, 
inter-racial and international understanding, 
and had the Religious School of his congre- 
gation make a similar award for a student 
who has done most for inter-religious values 
in society. He has helped make possible other 
awards and benefactions by others during 
these thirteen years. 

4. He has helped through friends to secure 
summer employment for students at Lincoln, 
especially for those from foreign countries. 

5. He has invited leaders of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, such as President Marvin Wachman, 
to be keynote speaker for a Brotherhood 
Week Award as “Citizen of the Year” to the 
late Morris Cain, alumnus of Lincoln, at 
Atlantic City. I was invited as guest-speaker 
of a leading Protestant Church in Atlantic 
City and again in Syosset, Long Island, as 
well as his own congregation, at week-end 
inter-faith services sponsored by two con- 
gregations in both communities. I have 
served on similar invitations for J.O.S. at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, and Wantagh, New 
York, through J.C.S. and Rabbi Weitz’ efforts. 

6. He has been responsible for a number 
of s programs by the Lincoln Univer- 
sity’s forty-voice Choir and Glee Club these 
thirteen years: In Atlantic City, Margate 
City, in Southern New Jersey; Philadelphia 
in Pennsylvania, Stamford in Connecticut, 
New York City, Garden City, White Plains, 
Hawthorne, Thornwood, Mary Knoll, Wan- 
tagh, Syosset, in New Vork, and has had tape 
recordings of some of them for international 
“World Tape Friends” as well as our own 
Archives. 

7. On June 4, we have invited Dr. Weitz 
to Lincoln University for the award of an 
Honorary Doctorate, Doctor of Divinity, dur- 
ing our 1967 Commencement Ceremonies, to 
bespeak our collective appreciation for man- 
Hold creative contributions he has made not 
only to Lincoln University but to his many 
fields of interest—in congregations and col- 
leges he has served, in communities in which 
he has lived, and too in parts of America and 
the world in which he has travelled. 

In a way, this is his “Bar Mitzvah” year 
with us—and we thank you, the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, for sending him to us 
for thirteen successive years—which marks 
a record for us—and perhaps for you too. 

Leroy D. JOHNSON, 
Dean of the College. 


Immediate Cease-Fire in Middle East a 
Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
fuse has been lit. Who lit it is not the 
question with which we ought to be pri- 
marily concerned. Every effort should be 
first executed to put the fuse out before it 
is too late. 

Unless an early settlement is reached, 
the situation in the Middle East is more 
likely to explode into world war III than 
the conflict in Vietnam. It is my fervent 
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hope that the United Nations Security 
Council will act with wisdom and dis- 
patch to effect a cease-fire. If it fails to 
do so the usefulmess of the United Na- 
tions as a peacekeeping organization will 
have ebbed to zero. 

As responsible leaders of the most 
powerful member of that organization let 
us give full support to President John- 
son's plea for immediate cease-fire action 
by the United Nations. 


We Must Speak Out for Greek Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. An impressive group of 
people from my State and a number of 
other parts of the country have issued 
a call for restoring a democratic Greece. 
Their statement appeared as an adver- 
3 in the Washington Post last 
week. 

With unanimous consent, I place it 
in the Recorp. 

We MUST SPEAK OUT FOR GREEK FREEDOM 


Greece, the cradle of democracy has suf- 
fered much from political turmoil in this 
century. A period of exceptional stability 
and freedom began after World War II, when. 
with the help of the United States, Greeks 
successfully blocked an attempted coup bY 
the totalitarian left. 

Now, contrary to the will of the Greek peo, 
ple and to their constitution, a group of 
military officers have seized power. 
military coup has destroyed the freedom that 
had been gained at immense cost in Greek 
lives and resources, freedom gained with the 
material and moral support of the United 
States Government, 

The military have already suspended the 
elected parliament, have moved to abolish all 
local elections, and now dominate the church. 
The junta, having by its own admission 
plotted for at least two years to overthrow 
the legitimate government, is preparing tO 
try Andreas Papandreou for crimes of which 
the junta itself is guilty. 

Having deprived Andreas Papandreou of 
essential rights of defense, having abolished 
free press and intimidated the courts, the 
junta can count on obtaining the verdict It 
wants, no matter how contrary to facts. “A 
free trial is impossible in the present cli- 
mate.” (N.Y. Times editorial) 

We support the steps our government 15 
taking to reassert at this time the interests 
of the free world in a democratic Greece. 

We cannot regard Greece as a nation with 
which the United States should maintain 
close political and military relations until 
political prisoners are released; until King 
Constantine appoints a government 
upon a parliamentary majority; and unti! 
free elections are scheduled to permit the 
Greek people to express their political pref- 
erences by the only means legitimate in 4 
democracy—the ballot box. 

CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 


Charles Aikin, George A. Akerlof, Hector 
R. Anton, David E. Apter, Joe S. Bain, Fred- 
erick E. Balderston, Edward W. Barankin, Ed- 
ward N. Barnhart, Reinhard Bendix, Charles 
S. Benson, Jack Block, Herbert Blumer. 


Travis Bogard, Wayne S. Boutell, George 


E. Break, N. Joseph Calarco, Earl F. Cheit, 


Milton Chernin, David A. Clarke, Jr., Richard 
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S. Crutchfield, vernon A. Demars, Aaron J. 
Douglas. Garrett Eckbo, Albert Pishlow, Don- 
ald L. Foley, William B. FPretter, Clarence 
J. Glacken, 

Steven M. Goldman, R. A. Gordon, Ewald 
T: Grether, Gregory Grossman, Leon A. 
Henkin; Austin C. Hoggatt, Richard H. Hol- 
ton, Sidney S. Hoos, David J. M. Hooson, 
Emily H. Huntington, Roy W. Jastram, 
Chalmers Johnson, Van Dusen Kennedy. 

William Konhauser, David Krech, George 
M. Kuznets, Jonas Langer, Erich L. Lehmann, 
Harvey Leibenstein, Abba P. Lerner, John M. 
Letiche, Norman Livson, Leo Lowenthal, 
Martin E. Malla Thomas A. Marschak, George 
J. Maslach, Herbert McClosky. 

David McEntire, C. B. McGuire, Ralph E. 
Miller, Frederick C. Mosher, Paul H. Mussen, 
Jerzy Neyman, William I. Oliver, E. Kerrigan 
Prescott, Joan Quay, Roy Radner, Earl R. 
Rolph, Carl G. Rosberg, Mark Rosenzweig, 
Thomas J. Rothenberg, 

Bernard Saffran, Edward E. Sampson, Henry 
Scheffe, Carl E. Schorske, Elizabeth L. Scott, 
Bo Sodersten, Charles G. Sellers, Phillip 
Selznick, Dan I. Slobian, Nen J. Smelser, 
Henry Nash Smith, M. Brewster Smith. 

James E. Vance, Jr.. Dow Votaw, Benjamin 
N. Ward, Melvin M. Webber, John T. Wheeler, 
Garff B. Wilson, Sheldon S. Wolin, Graduate 
Students of the Dept. of Economics, U. of 
Oalif., Berkeley. 

Los Angeles 

Alan A. Brown, Barry Chiswick, Peter B. 

Clark, John E. Elliot, G. L. Ham, H. Robert 

er, Bruce Herrick, Jack Hirshleifer, 
Michael D. Intrilligator, Axel Leijonhufvud, 
Jacob Marschak, Aurelius Morgner, Raoul 
Savole, Gerhard Tintner, Donald E. Yett, Y. 
©. Yin, Graduate Students of Dept. of Econ., 
U: of So. Calif. 

Stanford 

Moe Abramovitzs, Kenneth J. Arrow, Rich- 
ard Atkinson, Martin Bronfenbrenner, Her- 
Man Cherno, Robert C. Coen, Robert A. 

Emil Despres, Otto Eckstein, Bert G. 
Hickman, Samuel Karlin, Gerald J. Lieber- 
man, S. M. Lipset, Julius Margolis, John Hen- 
ry Merryman, Lincoln E. Moses. 

Paul Olum, Ingram Olkin, Emanuel Parzen, 

ph Phillips, James N. Rosse, M. M. Schiffer, 
E. S. Shaw, Alberta E. Siegel, Patrick Suppes, 
L. Tarshis. 


Other California cities 

Charles R. Adrian; Alec P, Alexander, Jo- 
Seph Esherick, Harold B. Gerard, Dr. Robert 
Goldberg, Seymour E. Harris, Dale Hekhuis, 
Klaus Liebhold, George Mandanis, Robert E. 

„Bruce McKim, Martin Orans, R. 
Robert Russell, Stanley Scheinbaum, Saadi 
Schorr, Howard J. Sherman, Howard G. 
Tucker. 
ILLINOIS 

Irma Adelman, George Alexopoulos, C. Ar- 
Rold Anderson, Lee Anderson, Walter L. Arn- 
Stein, George Blanksten, Mary Jean Bowman, 
Prank Brechling, Dr. & Mrs. George A. But- 
trick, Parviz Chahbazi, Abraham Charnes, 

Cohen, Robert Dernberger, Robert 
Eisner, William Ellis, Raymond Ferguson. 

Leslie Freeman, Clifford Geertz, Zvi Gril- 
‘ches, Arnold Harberger, Richard Hefiebower, 
Bert F. Hoselltz, A. A. Hurwica, F. Arthur Ja- 
Sobson, Morris Janowitz, Arcadius Kahan, 

M. Kahan, Marian H. Klings, Yolanda & 
Harvey Lyon, Frank McCallister, Daniel Mc- 
Padden, 

McKim Marriott, Lloyd A. Metzler, Charles 
C. Moekos, Jr., Manning Nash, Frances E. Ox- 
xy Nicolas Petridis, Theodore W. Schultz, 
8 ton Singer, Larry A. Sinastad, Melford 
Turo, L. S. Stravrianos, Robert Strotz, Sol 

Ax. Joseph & Cele Tuchinsky, Henri Thell, 
Elias Thermos, George Tolley, Frank Unter- 
Myer, Richard Wade, George H. Watson, Rolf 
zaon, G. F. Weisskopf, Otto Wirth, Arnold 

er. 


INDIANA 


Edward Ames, Willis Barnstone, Leonard 
Rercovitz, Ralph Bray, Leonard J. Breen, Ed- 
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win W. Brown, Lance E. Davis, A. A. Fatouros, 
Harley Flanders, June Flanders, H. S. Gordon, 
David Hertzig. r 

Walter Hirsch, George Horwich, Meyer Jeri- 
son, George Lianis, Paul Lykoudis, N, Pepri- 
dis, Stanley Reifer, Nathan Rosenberg, Ed- 
ward Silverman, Vernon L. Smith, James G, 
Witte, G. N, Wollan, E. C. Zachmanaglou. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Morris A. Adelman, Sidney S. Alexander, 
Peter Anastas, John J.-Arena, Reilly Atkin- 
son, Hugo Bedau, Robert L. Bishop, Anthony 
Blackburn, E. Cary Brown, Betty Burch, 
Warren Carberg, Anne Carter, Richard Caves, 
John Chipman William Comanor, Robert W. 
Crandall, Dorothea Crook, Karl Deutsch, 
Peter Diamandopoulos. 

A. Rodney Dobell, Robert Dorfman, Richard 
S. Eckaus, Leo Flioseff, Alexander Gerschen- 
kron, Richard T. Gill, Sol Gittleman, Everett 
E. Hagen, Mrs. Evelyn Harmer, Franklyn 
Holzman, Mathilda Holzman, Hendrik Hout- 
hakker, David Isles, David Kendrick, Charles 
P. Kindleberger, Issac Kramnick, Edwin Kuh, 
David Landes. 

John Lintner, Zella Luria, Raymond Mc- 
Nally, Mrs. Rita McNally, Roy C. Macridis, 
Edward Mason, John Meyer, Franco Modigli- 
ani, Richard Musgrave, David Newell, Law- 
rence Officer, Daniel Ounjan, Dwight Perkins. 

Don K. Price, Howard Ralffa, Ronald Rohr, 
Gerald Rosenthal, Jerome Rothenberg, Paul 
A. Samuelson, Lars Sandberg, Thomas Schel- 


ling, Robert Schiaifer, James Schlesinger. 


James Scoville, Robert M. Solow, Carl M. 
Stevens, Subramanian Swamy, Lester Taylor, 
Lester C. Thurow, K. Tsipis, Ann Chalmers 
Watts, Thomas Wilson. 

MICHIGAN 

Alexander Eckstein, Thomas J. Finn, Ber- 

nard Goodman, Karl D, Gregory, John P. 
Henderson, Mark L. Kahn, Jan Kmenta, 
Robert F. Lanzillotti, Harold M. Levinson, 
John M. Mattila, James N. M. . Michael 
Rieber, Karl W. Roskamp, Stuart Schweitzer, 
Warren L. Smith, Daniel B. Suits, Shanti S. 
Tangri, Branko J. Widick. 

MINNESOTA 


Kassel Abelson, Dr. & Mrs. James H. 

Alevizos, Dr. Henry E. Allen, Mr. & Mrs, Rich- 
ard Arnold, Mr. & Mrs. Carl Auerbach, Dr. 
& Mrs. Marvin Bacaner, R. Glen Berryman, 
Mrs. Carroll Binder, Val Bjornson, Francis M. 
Boddy, May Brodbeck, Mrs. Wright Brooks, 
O. H. Brownlee, Fr. Harry Bury, Mr. & Mrs. 
John Buttrick, Dr. Mildred L. Byrum, Mr. & 
Mrs. Perry Caranicas. . 
Mr. & Mrs. Arne Carlson, Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, Edward Coen, Mr. & Mrs. Angelo Cohn, 
Anthony M. Contaris, David Cooperman, Mrs. 
Gary B. Crawford, Raymond Dabbah, Samuel 
S. Dikel, Judge & Mrs. Chester Durda, Prof. 
& Mrs. Charles Edwards. 

Edwin Emery, Dr. & Mrs. Robert L. Evans, 
George Farr, Mr. & Mrs. Henry Feikema, John 
H. Flavell, Edword Foster, Dr. & Mrs; Albert 
Frenkel, Norman Garmezy, Fr. George G. 
Garrelts, J. Edward Gerald, Robert Gomsrud, 
Rabbi Arnold M. Goodman, 

Dr. & Mrs. Robert Gorlin, Paul V. 
Grambsch, David Graven, Leon W. Green, 
George Hage, Margaret S. , Forrest 
Harris, Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Heller, Herbert 
G. Heneman, Jr., Clifford Hildreth, Mr. & Mrs. 
Ralph Hofmeister, Mr. & Mrs. Leonid Hur- 
wicz, Bruce B. James, Demetrius G. Jelatis, 
Mrs. Geri Joseph, Mr. & Mrs, Kajambokidis, 
Mr. & Mrs. Gerhard Kalisch, Judge & Mrs. 
B. Kantorowicz, Mr. & Mrs, John Kareken, 
Frank Kellner. 

Mr. & Mrs. A. P. Kizilos; Joseph J. Kwiat, 
Judge & Mrs. David R. Leslie, Judge & Mrs. 
Paul A. Lommen, David T. Lykken, Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert MacGregor, Mr. & Mrs. Homer Mantis, 


E. Scott Maynes, Mrs. Malcolm McCannel, ~ 


Mr. & Mrs. Thomas F. Meany, Mr. & Mrs. 
David Meiselman, John Melas. 

Dr. & Mrs. Bernard Mirkin, Herbert 
Mohring. Rev. Alton M. Motter, D.D., Mr. & 
Mrs. William Munro, Leonard J. Nadasdy, 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Naftalin, Irving Nemerov, 
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Mr. & Mrs, Albert H. Newman, Raymond B, 
Nixon, Judge & Mrs. Harold O. Odland, Floyd 
B. Olson, Mr. & Mrs. Steven Orey, Mr. & Mrs. 
William Otterness, Dr. S. E. Papaioannou. 

Judge & Mrs. Edward J. Parker, Ralph S. 
Parker, Sr., Ralph S. Parker, 2d. George Perry, 
Mrs. Stanley Platt, Mr. & Mrs. Donald Rach- 
ner, Marcel K. Richter, Mrs. Sylvia W. Rosen, 
Rabbi Moses B. Sachs, Dr. & Mrs. John J. 
Salchert, Mr. & Mrs. W. E. Salovich, Jacob 
Schmookler. 

Mr, & Mrs. George Seltzer, Dr. & Mrs. 
Shapiro, Norman J. Simler, Mr. & Mrs. Paul 
Skjervold, Alpha Smaby, Louis Smerling, Mr. 
& Mrs. Harlan M. Smith, Milton Sobel, Hugo 
Sonnenschein, Francis J. Sorauf, Marvin L. 
Stein. 

Barbara Stuhler, Morris Teubal, Dr. & Mrs. 
A. Boyd Thomes, Anders Thompson, Mr. & 
Mrs. David Thompson, Mr, & Mrs. Kenneth 
Tilsen, Meg Torbert, Mr. and Mr. Dimitri 
Tselos, John G. Turnbull, John E. Turner, 
George J. Vavoulis, Dr. & Mrs. Lee Watten- 
berg, O. Meredith Wilson, Mrs. Henry Wolf, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph R. Wright. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Jere Behrman, Phillip W. Bell, Phoebus J. 
Dhrymes, Richard Easterin, Holland M. 
Hunter, Lawrence Klein, Irving Kravis, Helen 
Malenbaum, Thomas Sargent, Sidney Wein- 
traub, Clair Wilcox. 

WISCONSIN 


Ralph L. Andreano, James S, Earley, P. T. 
Ellsworth, Edgar L. Feige, Arthur S. Gold- 
berger, Harold M. Groves, Roger F. Miller, 
Theodore Morgan, Guy H. Arcutt, Gerald G. 
Somers, Peter O. Steiner, James Stern, Harold 
W. Watts, Leonard W. Weiss, Andrew J. 
Winnick. 

ELSEWHERE IN U.S. 


Harold J. Barnett (Mo.) Jules Brody 
(N. T.), Karl Brunner (Ohio), Wm. M. Capron 
(D..). Gregory Chow (N..). Hourmouzis 

(NJ.). Norman Kaplan (N. T.). 
W. L'Esperance (Ohio), George W. Mo- 
Kenzie (Mo.), Hyman P. (Mo.), Sid- 
ney Morgenbesser (N. T.), Hugh Rose (N..). 
Perry Sharpiro (Mo.). 
ORGANIZATIONS 

West Coast Committee for the Restora- 
tion of Constitutional Democracy ia Greece, 
(2275 Eunice, Berkeley, California). 

Minnesotans for Democracy and Freedom 
in Greece (P.O. Box 9751, Minneapolis 55440), 

Committee for the Restoration of Demo- 
cratic Government in Greece (P.O. Box 648, 
Waitham, for Greater Boston and New Eng- 
land Area, Massachusetts). 

American-Canadian Committee for Andrea 
Papandreou (64 Press Annex, New York, N.Y. 
10003). 

American Committee for and 
Freedom in Greece (1133 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10010). 

Council for Democracy in Greece (P.O. Box 
111, Irvington, NT.). 


Letter Shows Disturbing Conditions in 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi 
Charles Shulman, rabbi of the Riverdale 
Temple, recently received a letter from 
his daughter Debby, who is presently 
working in Israel. This letter clearly 
shows the difficult and disturbing condi- 
tions which were created by the present 
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crisis in the Middle East, even before the 
outbreak of fighting. The letter also 
shows the historic attachment of Israel 
and the United States, and that one 
democracy instinctively turns to another 
in its time of need. 

For the benefit of our colleagues and 
other readers of the Recorp, I insert at 
this point: 

To the Members of Riverdale Temple, 
Shalom; 

As you are no doubt all too keenly aware, 

the Middle East crisis now threatens the 
lives of the Jewish People here, the lives 
of Jewish people throughout the world and 
mankind itself. In the center of this situa- 
tion stands the State of Israel, ready to de- 
fend both its citizenry and its beloved 
country. 
Permit me for a moment to describe Israel 
at this time, erey Shabat, May 26, 1967. Large 
businesses which have been working steadily 
to help overcome our severe economic de- 
pression have closed down; the men have 
been drafted. Stores are locked and many 
windows emptied; the employees are in the 
army. Hotels packed with tourists several 
days ago stand empty. All tourists have left 
the country on the strong advice of the 
American Embassy. Streets and sidewalk 
cafes, beaches and places of entertainment, 
usually overflowing with young and old alike 
are deserted because almost every male and 
many female citizens are standing tensely, 
willingly, courageously and determinedly on 
the battlefront. Those few still at home 
await their call and are already in uniform. 
Wives and young chidren sit by their win- 
dows, peering out at the emptiness, feeling 
the heaviness of the air, waiting, hoping. 
Mothers and fathers (many of whom are 
also in service) pray for the lives of their 
young children who have been called to 
serve their country. The very few persons 
with no family directly involved, like my- 
self, worry for their close friends and com- 
rades. Indeed, many of my friends are 
either in the Negev or on the Northern 
Border. 

Numerous volunteer groups have been 
mobilized for help. My job will soon change 
from that of a probation officer to a social 
worker with the families of the soldiers. 
The wagons of Mogen David Adom (cur 
Red Cross) stand on almost every street 
corner in major areas taking blood from 
volunteers—and there are very few persons 
who do not volunteer. Courses are being held 
in first ald, civil defense and so on. Trenches 
often filled with debris and bomb shelters 
unused since Sinai have been cleaned and 
prepared. Markets are filled with house- 
wives and children buying staples. From 
sundown to dawn every person remains at 
his home wr at the home of friends or rela- 
tives awaiting the all-too-possible blackout 
and air-raid siren. 

This, of course, is only a fragmentary part 
of the entire picture. In this hour of need 
we turn to our friends and Jewish brethren 
throughout the world, and thus, I, on behalf 
of all my Israeli friends, turn to you, my 
“second parents”. I cannot ask you to volun- 
teer your lives. This involves a very strong 
personal and ideological commitment which 
must come from the heart of each individ- 
ual, But I do believe that I can ask for moral 
and financial support. By moral support we 
want to request the organization of and 
participation in demonstrations for the sur- 
vival of Israel; letters and telegrams to 
Representatives, Senators and the President 
who has not even yet taken a firm stand. 
By financial support we hope that you will 
sacrifice somewhat from your personal com- 
forts and contribute—more than you have 
ever contributed before—to our existence 
and the continued existence of the Jewish 
people throughout the world. 

With love to all of you, 

SHULMAN, 
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Glen Rock Student Wins Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, we often 
read and hear about young people who 
have come into conflict with the estab- 
lished standards of behavior of our soci- 
ety. I am convinced, however, that the 
only reason that we are informed of such 
news is precisely because of the fact that 
it is news. Only a small minority of the 
Nation’s young people experience such 
difficulties. The vast majority matures 
and takes its place in our society as re- 
sponsible citizens without incident. I 
wish to give particular credit to this lat- 
ter group by bringing to the attention 
of my colleagues the fine accomplish- 
ments of one of my young constituents, 
Neil Calman of Glen Rock, N.J. 

Neil is a senior at Glen Rock High 
School who has distinguished himself 
both in school and in his community. 
Besides being a top student in his class, 
Neil has participiated in such varied ac- 
tivities as the Glen Rock High School 
Band, stage crew, Explorer Scouting, 
horseback riding, scuba diving, and lead- 
ership in the United Synagogue Youth 
chapter of the Glen Rock Jewish Center. 
But Neil’s greatest interest lies not in 
these activities, but in his laboratory 
work in leukemia research. 

It is Neil's research paper entitled 
“Respiratory Alterations Due to Drug 
Resistance in L1210 Ascites Tumor” that 
has won him national recognition with 
the recent honor of being one of 150 stu- 
dents invited to attend the National Ju- 
nior Science and Humanities Sympo- 
sium at the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point, N.Y. The paper was the re- 
sult of a tremendous amount of work at 
the Marcia Slater Leukemia Research 
Laboratory of the Jewish Memorial Hos- 
pital in Manhattan. After a summer of 
volunteer work at the laboratory in 1965 
in which he learned the use of the lab 
equipment, Neil became an actual em- 
ployee of the lab last summer. He was 
placed in charge of his own project, the 
procedure for which he devised him- 
self, including the necessary library 
research. 

Neil describes his research project as 
“a study of the oxygen consumption of 
mouse leukemia cells, The untreated 
cells were compared to cells that were 
resistant to either 6-mercaptopurine or 
methotrexate, both of which are anti- 
leukemia drugs. It was concluded that 
the 6-mercaptopurine mutation is as- 
sociated with a change in the respiratory 
mechanisms.” 

Neil plans to continue his research 
project after his graduation from high 
school because of his awareness of the 
importance of repeating each experi- 
ment over and over to prove that the 
results are not mere coincidence. Signif- 
icantly, Neil feels that the most impor- 
tant thing he has learned in his 2 years 
of research is “not only the responsibility 
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to yourself, but the responsibility to 
other people.” 

Neil's abilities and interests will un- 
doubtedly take him far in the career he 
plans to pursue in research after several 
years of study at the University of Chi- 
cago. I am certain that my colleagues in 
the House will join me in congratulating 
Neil on his achievements and in wishing 
him the best of luck in his future 
endeavors. 


Industrial Revenue Bond Dialog Heats Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day’s Washington Evening Star reported 
that Warrenton, Oreg. will benefit from 
the largest industrial revenue bond issue 
in history. There are two unique aspects 
about this report. First little Warrenton, 
with a population of 1,117 will be the 
recipient of a $140 million aluminum 
plant development. The funds for the 
plant will be raised from bonds issued by 
the Port of Astoria Authority. 

Second, the firm benefiting from this 
public bond issue is based in Japan, This 
is the second instance of a foreign firm 
reaping the benefits of a public, tax- 
exempt development bond. 

I bring this to the attention of the 
House because what is taking place in 
Warrenton, Oreg. is a disastrous example 
of the extent to which we have distorted 
the tax-exempt municipal bond. 

Let me make clear that my objection 
is not to foreign investment on American 
soil. I encourage such investment and 
am in the process of assisting in the de- 
velopment of a Pacific Trade Center 
within my own district. 

My objection in this case is to the 
method of financing the capital project 
for the Yawata Iron & Steel Co. of Japan. 
The idea that a tax-exempt municipal 
bond is being used to attract foreign in- 
vestment is nightmarish in its ramifica- 
tions. 

This Warrenton affair provides us witb 
another compelling reason to pass legis- 
lation that will effectively resolve the 
tax-exempt industrial bond issue. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
the Washington Star article to bé 
printed. 

[From the Washington Star] 
Bro TAX-EXEMPT FINANCING PLAN TO BENEFIT 
JAPAN FIRM 
(By William Reddig Jr.) 

Plans for a Japanese firm to benefit from 
the largest industrial revenue bond issue in 
the history of tax-exempt financing was re- 
ported today amid demands from the invest- 
ment banking industry and Capitol Hill to 
curb the practice. 

The Yawata Iron and Steel Co., Japan's 
largest, and Bell Intercontinental of the 
United States will tee leases on 
aluminum plant to be built with an issue of 
$140 million in tax-free municipal ind 
bonds, the Investment Bankers Association 
said. 

The plant would go up in Warrenton, Ore+ 
a town of 1,117 persons, with the bonds to be 
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issued by the Port of Astoria Authority. Only 
one other foreign firm, a Canadian paper 
company, is known to have benefitted from 
industrial revenue bonds before and the lar- 
gest Issue sold so far is one last winter for 
$82.5 million by Middletown, Ohio, to finance 
a new plant for Armco Steel Co. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury Department is 
said to be preparing legislation that would 
end the practice in many of the 38 states now 
permitting it. And the administration may 
have to call on a Republican, Rep. John W. 
Byrnes, of Wisconsin, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, to steer the bill through Congress. 
Byrnes hasn't said whether he will go along 
with the Treasury, but has a bill in the 
works. 

The chairman of the committee is Rep. 
Wilbur Mills, D-Ark., who comes from a state 
that has benefitted heavily from industrial 
Tevenue bond financing and who has been 
strongly opposed to changing the tax-exempt 
provisions, 

The Treasury bill is said to exclude from 
federal income tax exemption the interest on 
municipal bonds related to industrial devel- 
opment. The investment bankers group, 
which has been strongly opposed to this kind 
of financing for some time, says it will sup- 
port the bill if its effect is limited to bonds 
that supply funds for private corporations. 

This would knock out industrial revenue 
financing but keep intact tax-exempt gen- 
eral obligation issues for schools, hospitals, 
Sewers and other public needs. Under the 
industrial revenue practice, communities 
issue bonds which are repaid through selling 
or leasing a factory to private industry. The 
company, not the community, stands behind 
the issue. 

A barrel of bills to block the practice has 
been introduced in Congress in the last few 
weeks. Nine senators and 16 representatives 
have gotten behind measures to end indus- 
trial development financing by denying firms 
a tax deduction for business expenses on the 
Amount they pay to local governments for 
use of factories built with tax-free bonds. 

This group, which includes most of the 
California Democratic delegation and is led 
by Reps. Henry Reuss, D-Wis., and Clement 
J, Zablocki, D-Wis., and Sen. Gaylord Nelson, 
D-Wis., thinks the legislation should also 
bite at the practice followed when general 
Obligation bonds are used. Seven Southern 
states now permit general obligation bonds 
to be used In this way, letting the credit of 
the localities back the issue. 

The IBA feels the industrial development 
bond practice is hiking interest rates and 
Placing the entire tax-exempt system in 
Jeopardy of being replaced by federal grants 
and loans. 

Bache & Co. is said to be grooming the 
Oregon bond issue for underwriting. The 
Plants would be built for Northwest Alumi- 
num Co., a newly formed, wholly owned sub- 
Sidiary of Bell Intercontinental, The com- 
mitment by the Japanese firm to guarantee 
the lease is said to be the largest one made by 
& private firm outside the country. 


The approach taken in resolving this 
complicated issue must be carefully con- 
sidered. On June 1, before the Municipal 
Forum of New York, Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, treasurer for the State of Califor- 
nia, suggested as a means of resolving the 
Problem legislation that would “remove 
from bond-benefited industrial firms the 
Tight to deduct lease payments and de- 
Preciation from its tax report” should be 
passed., 

I am delighted that Mrs. Priest sup- 
Ports this approach. Two weeks ago I in- 
troduced on behalf of nine of my col- 
leagues from California a bill that will 
=A exactly what Mrs. Priest sug- 
E 
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I sincerely hope that Mrs. Priest makes 
her views known to those members of 
the California delegation who have not 
yet had the opportunity to review the 
various approaches available. 

The text of the Bond Buyer's article on 
Mrs. Priest’s remarks follows: 

Treasuner’s STAND 

Contemplated Treasury action aimed at 
eliminating the tax-exempt privilege of in- 
dustrial aid bonds could open a dangerous 
door that could lead to Federal moves to 
control or abolish the issuance of tax-exempt 
municipal bonds for any reason, Ivy Baker 
Priest, California state treasurer, warned an 
audience of some 200 members and guests at 
the Municipal Forum of New York yester- 
day. 

d MAJOR VIOLATION 

Mrs. Priest defended the issuance of tax- 
exempt state or municipal bonds as one of 


the vital and fundamental State's rights, 


saying “any attempt to weaken or destroy 
it must be considered a major violation of 
these rights.” 

Once this right has been violated, then 
the way has been cleared for similar action 
in the future, with or without legitimate 
cause; and the state's right to issue such 
bonds exists very precariously indeed, she 
added. 

Mrs. Priest, who was speaking on “Califor- 
nia and the Tax-Exempt Bond Market,” also 
cautioned the luncheon group that many 
states and municipalities are venturing into 
relatively new—and dangerous—areas in an 
attempt to gain the utmost advantage out 
of the authority to issue tax-exempt bonds. 

Emphasizing that she held no brief for 
some of the so-called “abuses” of the tax- 
exempt privilege, Mrs. Priest suggested that 
one logical answer to the “dilemma” would 
entail legislation to remove from a bond- 
benefited industrial firm the right to deduct 
lease payments from its tax report; and also 
to eliminate any deduction for depreciation 
of plants financed by tax-free bonds. 

SUGGESTED ACTION 

“This type of action, it seems to me, would 
effectively reduce the attractiveness of tax- 
exempt industrial bond financing, but it 
would also leave unimpaired the right of the 
state or other agency to issue the bonds,” 
Mrs, Priest said. 

California's state bond program, where the 
state stands now and what the outlook is 
for the future was outlined by Mrs. Priest. 
In the first five months of her administra- 
tion the state sold $285 million in general 
obligation bonds. By the end of the year it 
ts anticipated the state will have sold some 
$600 million of bonds. 


During a question and answer period at 


the end of Mrs. Priest's discussion, she was 
asked whether she would accept a single bid 
under conditions of market stress. She 
replied she would rather defer that decision 
until such situation actually arises. 


John Patrick Cody Elevated to Office of 
Cardinal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity today to ex- 
tend my congratulations to Chicago 
Archbishop John Patrick Cody on his 
elevation to the College of Cardinals of 
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the Roman Catholic Church. Certainly, 
this is a happy occasion not only for the 
Roman Catholic archdiocese of Chicago 
and its many Catholics in the Chicago 
area, but also for the city of Chicago 
which can take pride in the accomplish- 
ments of Archbishop Cody. 

John Patrick Cody was enthroned as 
archbishop of Chicago in June 1965, suc- 
ceeding the late Albert Cardinal Meyer. 
In this short period of less than 2 years, 
he has provided inspiration both to his 
archdiocese and to the city at large as a 
leader in both religious and civic affairs. 
As past president of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, Archbishop 
Cody had jurisdiction over the Nation's 
largest diocesan school system. A strong 
administrator, he has been a leader in 
building and strengtening schools and 
churches and has also taken a leading 
position in the area of social rights, 
particularly with respect to the integra- 
tion of parish schools. 

Archbishop Cody, whose local arch- 
diocese is the largest in the United States 
and ranks third largest in the world, dis- 
tinguishes the city of Chicago in becom- 
ing the fourth spiritual leader of Chi- 
cago-area Roman Catholics to attain 
the office of cardinal. 

Two editorials follow: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, May 31, 1967] 
Curcaco’s New CARDINAL 

John Patrick Cody, a big, outspoken Irish- 
man with a fine sense of humor and an eager 
interest in today’s affairs, does not fit the 
traditional conception of a prince of the 
church. He is neither lean, nor ascetic look- 
ing. He could pass for a successful politician 
of the Jim Farley school. Indeed, he has 
some of the characteristics of a master pol- 
iticlan, because that's what the job of run- 
ning the nation’s largest archdiocese calls for 
in these changed and still-changing times. 
He understands the issues, 

But the new Cardinal Cody has a duty 
beyond the ordinary politician’s scope of 
keeping things orderly and getting things 
done for his constituents; that is to give 
them spiritual leadership. In all the years of 
his priesthood he has taken that part of the 
task very sternly—so sternly that there were 
some in his old archdiocese of New Orleans 
who were glad to see him come to Chicago, 
and there are some in his new archdiocese 
who have ardently wished him back in New 
Orleans, 

That is part of the reason, we suspect, that 
he is being made a cardinal; it is part of the 
reason why he stands to be a very good car- 
dinal, 

For this 59-year-old son of & deputy fire 
chief has a clear view of what the church 
should be and what it should do in this final 
third of the 20th Century. He does not be- 
lieve it should hold aloof from the living 
world, but wants it to get into that world 
and mix with it, understand it and help 
move it in good ways. 

In two years in Chicago Archbishop Cody 
has set his large organization in order so as 
to get at that task efficiently. He has made 
enemies among the stand-pats, and fright- 
ened some who felt he was moving too fast. 
But Cody doesn't think there is all that 
much time. 

He has also made his position clear on the 
paramount social issue: “No American can 
in good conscience refuse a man a job or 
deny a man a home because of a difference 
in race, religion or nationality.” And that 
hasn't set any better with some Chicagoans 
than it did with some New Orleans people. 
But a prince of the church has this advan- 
tage over the politician: He doesn't have to 
to the constituents for reapproval 
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every so often, and can afford to gamble on 
the long pull for his place in history and 
the community's heart. 

In its series of cardinals Chicago has known 
a rich variety of ‘ties—dynamic 
Mundelein, saintly Stritch, and Albert Meyer, 
whose outward mildness disguised stalwart 


character. 

Cardinal Cody stands easily with these, 
and it is Chicago’s great fortune to have him 
in these times. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 30, 1967] 
Curcaco’s NW CARDINAL 


Since 1924, the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops of Chicago also have been members 
of the College of Cardinals, the princes of the 
church. 

The elevation of Archbishop John Patrick 
Cody announced Monday in Rome was, there- 
fore, undoubtedly foreordained in June, 1965, 
when he was selected by Pope Paul VI to take 
over the nation’s largest Catholic archdiocese 
here. 

The big decision was his transfer from New 
Orleans to Chicago. His record as a builder, 
educator, his ability and willingness to work 
with those of other faiths on community 
problems, his forthright rejection of racism, 
all indicated he would be a strong leader in 
Chicago. 

This he has been. His administration here 
has wrought important changes internally in 
the church and in its activities concerning 
the community problems of our day. He has 
demonstrated beyond doubt the qualities 
that are associated with a cardinal of out- 
standing leadership in spiritual and tem- 
poral matters. It must be said that he be- 
comes a cardinal because he is John Patrick 
Cody and not because he presides over the 
Chicago archdiocese. 

Cardinal-designate Cody has been coura- 

in his tackling of the problems of 
the church and the community here. He has 
raised the hackles of some parishioners by 
his open espousement of civil rights and fair 
housing. He moved to introduce a younger 
spirit in parishes by retiring some of the 
elderly pastors. He exemplifies the church's 
new concern with ecumenicalism. He was the 
first Roman Catholic archibishop in Chicago 
to attend an annual dinner of the Protestant 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago and 
to address, this year, an assembly of the Illi- 
nois Council of Churches. 

‘The new Chicago cardinai at 59 is a man in 
tune with our changing times and with the 
changing temper within his own church, For 
all that he has the drive of a business execu- 
tive and the intuition and tactics of a politi- 
cian, his inspiration and his aspirations are 
obviously deeply rooted in the spiritual and 
social doctrines found in the Popes’ encycli- 
cals. The better his flock understands the 
application of those doctrines the better they 
will understand and appreciate their new 
cardinal. 


Resolutions Supporting Bill To Prohibit 
Desecration of Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 * 


of these resolutions at this point in 
RECORD. 
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My thanks go to Howard W. Collins, of 
Morristown, Tenn., commander of the 
First District Department of the Tennes- 
see American Legion, and Mr. Gary E. 
Arwood, president of the East Tennessee 
State University Collegiate Civitan 
Club, for making copies of these resolu- 
tions available to me. 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, At the present time there is no 
federal law on the books against desecration 
of the United States Flag, and 

Whereas, There is more need today than 
in quite some time to respect the United 
States, with our fighting men dying in Viet- 
nam, and 

Whereas, The passage of this bill will serve 
as a reminder to those persons who would 
disrespect the United States Flag that they 
can no longer do this without being 
punished: 

Now therefore be It resolved, That the First 
District, American Legion, Department of 
Tennessee meeting in Bluff City, Tennessee, 
April 29, 1967, does hereby request Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler, Chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Congress to clear from his Committee 
for passage by the Congress a bill by Repre- 
sentative James H. Quillen of the First Con- 
gressional District of the State of Tennessee, 
which provides that anyone who “publicly 
mutilates, defaces, defiles, tramples upon 
or casts contempt by work or act upon any 
flag, standard, colors or ensign of the United 
States“, shall be punished by imprisonment 
of not more than one year and a fine of not 
more than $1,000.00. 

East TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGIATE CIVITAN CLUB, 
Johnson City, Tenn., May 12, 1967. 
Hon. JAMES QuILLEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sim: Following is a resolution which 
was passed by the unanimous vote of the 
members of the East Tennessee State Uni- 
versity Collegiate Civitan Club during their 
8 scheduled meeting held on May 11. 
1967: 


“Be it resolved, that the East Tennessee 
State University Collegiate Civitan Club, does 
hereby go on record as being in full support 
of any and all legislation that may be passed 
by our representatives in the Congress of 
the United States which will prohibit the 
desecration of our American Flag. 

“Be it further resolved, that our Congress- 
man, The Honorable James Quillen, of Ten- 
nessee, should be highly commended for his 
role in the initiation of such legislation.” 

On behalf of our club, I remain, 

Cordially, 
Gary E. Anwoop, 
President. 


Newton Industrialist: “People to People” 
` Head Mark Bortman, at 71 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday one of Massachu- 
setts’ most distinguished civic leaders 
and philanthropists passed away at the 
age of 71. Mark Bortman was well known 
not only in Massachusetts, but around 
the country as well for his leadership of 
the people-to-people program. His wise 
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counsel and consistent readiness to help 
will be sorely missed by his friends and 
by the organizations which have bene- 
fited from his activities. I include in the 
Recorp the obituary which appeared in 
the Boston Globe on Saturday, June 3. 

NEWTON PHILANTHROPIST: “PEOPLE TO PEO- 

PLE” HEAD MARK Bonr MAN, AT 71 

Mark Bortman, 71, head of the President's 
People to People program and chairman of 
the Minuteman National Park Commission, 
died unexpectedly at his home Thursday 
morning. 

Widely known historian, author, business- 
man and philanthropist, he was a native of 
Rumania who came to Boston as an infant. 

He and his wife resided at 45 Moreland st., 
Newton. 

Mr. Bortman attended Boston public 
schools, graduated from Boston -University 
and Suffolk Law School and attended Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Founder and president of both the Bort- 
man Plastics Co, and the Bortman Textile 
Co., he was also a partner in the Patent 
Fabrics Co. 

He was active in a score of historical civic 
projects, and was a director of the Interna- 
tional Advisory Council and of the West End 


House. 

In 1962 Mr, Bortman was named by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to replace Charles E, Wilson 
as head of the People to People Plan which 
the President said was the key to world 


Mr. Bortman, who had traveled around 
the world 61 times, was dedicated to his job, 
claiming that in his travels he found that 
all peoples want peace and security, a chance 
to maintain a home and family, and a better 
education for their children. 

He was firmly opposed to communism and 
in 1958 headed the “Declaration of Unity" 
drive which saw the mayors of the country 
sign up in support of President Eisenhower's 
endeavors to attain world peace, stamp out 
communism and strengthen the economy 
of our people. 

Among the honors held by Mr. Bortman 
were the Sons of the American Revolution 
medal, the Queen Elizabeth Medal of the 
Honorable Artillery Company of London, 
Order of Merit of the Republic of Italy, 
Honorary Citizen of Istanbul, Turkey and of 
Periguex in France, City of Rome Medal, 
City of Istanbul Medal and the City of 
Trieste Medal. 

He held citations from the United States 
Information Agency, Yale University, Bos- 
ton University, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Old West Boston Associates and Smith Col- 
lege. 

Ar. Bortman was a lecturer at Boston 
University and New York University. 

In 1948 he presented Boston University 
with a rare collection of Americana !t took 
him 30 years to gather. 

He credited his insatiable interest in 
America to his childhood when he was 3 
paper boy trudging up to the doors of the 

t houses on Beacon Hill. 

To him the “Hill” typified the beauty and 
dignity of early America. In the West End 
classroom where he mingled with the 
descendants of early settlers and the chil- 
dren of newly arrived immigrants, he began 
to sense the blend of races that is America. 

He said of his philanthroples, “Perhaps I 
am merely giving back to the people what 
they gave to me.” 

Among other directorships and member- 
ships held by Mr. Bortman were advisor to 
Endicott Junior College, trustee of Emerson 
College, advisor to Simmons College, director 
of the Bostonian Society and Old South 
Meeting House, senior deputy governor 
the State Club, chairman of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Committee 
on Historic Places, a proprietor of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, member of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Colonial Society, 
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American Antiquarian Society, and the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

He was a national director and northeast 
regional cochairman of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, curator of 
the Boston University Library of Americana, 
Chairman of the Paul Revere Bowl Commit- 
tee, associate of the Yale University Library, 
of the Society of the Plastics Industry, of the 
American Chemical Society. and of the So- 
ciety of American Historians, and chairman 
of Boston Salute to Rome Committee. 

Two years ago Mr. Bortman gave the Abi- 
gail and John Adams Presidential Coffee Urn 
to the White House, currently the center- 
piece of the Adams Room, one of eight pub- 
lic rooms at the White House. 

The holder of citations from some 30 gov- 
ernments, Mr. Bortman also instituted the 
international “Sister City” program. 

He leaves a wife, the former Llaura Cohen; 
a daughter, Mrs. Jane Larus of West Orange, 
N.J.; two sisters, Mrs. Samuel Abrams of New- 
ton and Mrs. Ethel Krakow of New York, and 
two grandsons. 

Services will be Sunday at 3 p.m. in Temple 
Israel Meeting House, Boston. 


Neshoba Case Stalled Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, 3 years ago 
this month, three courageous young civil 
rights workers were murdered near Phil- 
adelphia in Neshoba County, Miss. Al- 
though the identity of the murderers is 
something of an open secret, the trial 
has been postponed, this time indefinite- 
ly. The Justice Department must take 
every available legal step to bring this 
matter to an immediate trial. I believe 
that an editorial in the June issue of the 
Southern Courier is worth the attention 
of my colleagues. It follows: 

[From the Southern Courier, June 4, 1967] 
How Moch LONGER? 


Once again, the trial of the Neshoba 
County death case has been delayed—this 
time “indefinitely,” U.S, District Judge Har- 
old Cox—who took it upon himself to delay 
the trial—has shown once more that he is un- 
fit for the federal bench. But the U.S. Justice 
Department must share the blame with Cox 
for this total frustration of justice. 

Justice Department spokesmen said this 
Week—as they said last time Cox stalled the 
trial—that they will simply wait for the case 
to be put back on the court schedule, Mean- 
while, though, the department continues to 
let almost every other civil rights case in the 
South go completely to hell. 

The government's handling of the Harvey 
Conner trial in Montgomery was uninspired, 
to say the least. The Justice Department has 
Staged a slow-motion cake-walk through 
urgent school-desegregation cases, like the 
Ones in Neshoba County and in Choctaw 
County, Ala. And dozens of new incidents of 
brutality against Negro citizens have barely 
been investigated, let alone prosecuted. 

How much more time is going to be wasted 
On a case that the government has almost no 
Chance of winning? Either the Justice De- 
Partment should press for a quick trial in 
the Nesohba County killings, or it should go 
On to other cases that are equally important. 

The goverment should ask Judge Cox to 
hold the trial immediately, or to remove 

from the case. If he refuses, his de- 
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cision should be appealed to the U.S. Fifth 
Circuit Court of The Justice De- 
partment could even go directly to the Fifth 
Circuit—in a “mandamus” —and 
ask the appeals court to order Cox to hold 
the trial. 

It is only one tragedy of the Neshoba 
County death case that three more killings 
are going unpunished. Another—and possi- 
bly greater—tragedy is that while the 
Neshoba case occupies the attention of the 
Justice Department and the nation, Negroes 
across the South are suffering without even 
the hope of legal protection. 


Glass Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the president of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union, Thomas Lloyd, and his 
secretary-treasurer, Patrick Gorman, 
sent a timely and thoughtful message to 
all the people on the union staff. 

This message was so eloquent and 
spoke so forcefully for dignity and truth 
that I believe it deserves the widest pos- 
sible attention. 

In a time of enormous tension, we 
would all do well to heed this message 
which reminds us of the greatness and 
charity which often lie dormant in men, 

Years ago, a wise man said: 

Where is the man who owes nothing to 
the land in which he lives? He owes to it 
the most precious thing by man— 


possessed 
the morality of his actions and the love of 
virtue. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lloyd's and Mr. Gor- 
man's remarks follow: 
Grass Hovses 


(Norx — Glass Houses is from one of the 
weekly staflgrams of International President 
Thomas J. Lloyd and Secretary-Treasurer 
Patrick E. Gorman to the staff.) 


With the population of the United States 
nearing 190,000,000, we frankly believe that 
not more than a thousand of this vast num- 
ber can truthfully say that they do not live 
in some mental glass house. For fear of ex- 
posure, they would not dare chance entering 
it except on dark nights. There are few good 
men who have earned any fustifiable halos 
for their brows. A good many of these, in- 
cluding even St, Augustine, had comfortless 
memories of the glass houses they created 
for themselves. The great A con- 
fessed this. He knew that he could not throw 
stones at others without exposing his own 
unsaintly glass menagerie. 

We grow only when we are thoughtful of 
others. We live only when we serve others 
and we are compensated in a permanent way 
when we do something worth while for 
others. If we attempt to ruin a man's repu- 
tation we degrade ourselves and very often 
we are more guilty of wrongdoing than the 
one we accuse. Either personally or orga- 
nizationally, if we have gossipmongers 
spreading rumors about others who have 
contributed much to the progress of our 
International Union, they should be ashamed 
of themselves. While tong wars have dis- 
appeared, too many of us still have the tong- 
urge to throw the hatchet. 

It is said that Bishop Pulton J. Sheen once 
sent a priest to the railroad station to bring 
to his house an old friend. The priest asked 
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him, “How shall I recognize this man?” The 
reply was, “When the train comes in, you 
will see a tall gentleman who will be helping 
somebody else.” 

The greatest wealth a man possesses is his 
good name. „ in Act III of his 
Othello, coined these world-famous lines, “He 
who steals my purse steals trash, but he who 
steals my good name robs me of that which 
not enriches him but makes me poor indeed.” 

The Lord Himself, when the biblical adul- 
teress accosted Him and sought His protec- 
tion from the vengeful mob, said, “Let he 
who is without sin cast the first stone!“ 
There should not be that degree of savagery 
in any of us which would give satisfaction 
in the desire to assassinate the character 
of another man. When we join little cliques 
because of a dislike for others, frankly, it is 
a mark of personal poor character and even- 
tually it will boomering to expose the glass 
house in which the cliquester himself lives. 

John Wilkes Booth, when he assassinated 
Abraham Lincoln, shouted, “Sic semper ty- 
rannis!” Booth, however, did not kill a ty- 
rant—he killed a great man who did not live 
in a mental glass house. 

The ugly spoken word usually emanates 
from the mouths of the ignorant who can 
not understand that, like the unleashed ar- 
row, the ugly word cannot be retracted. 

Is it too much to ask that we try to re- 
member the word “brother”? Can't we visual- 


who bitterly con- 
demn others know that the themselves are 
something less than a saint. 

We still honestly feel that of the 190,000,- 


Resolution of New York State Elks 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York State Elks Association held its an- 
nual convention in New York City on 
May 13, 1967, and adopted by acclama- 
tion the following resolution, which I 
present herewith for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

REesoLUTION oF Yonxers Lopce No. 707, 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKES 

Whereas, the New York State Elks Associa- 
tion, consisting of over 77,000 Americans in 
the Empire State, meeting at convention in 
the city of New York this 13th day of May 


ciation has for over 55 years espoused 
gift of freedom, pride of patriotism and dedi- 
cation to our great Nation, and deplore, con- 
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demn and denounce acts of disloyalty, dis- 
respect and defiance toward the United 
States Government, the American Flag, our 
President and Governmental Leaders, and 

Whereas, we have continuously cham- 
pioned the cause of our War Veterans and 
Service Men, who have fought and continue 
to fight for the preservation of our Great 
Democracy, and 

Whereas, we, as a State Association of the 
greatest American fraternity, desire to pub- 
licly state our position to our fellow Ameri- 
cans, now 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the New 
York State Elks Association does hereby give 
its support to our Government in its Viet 
Nam policy, to President Lyndon B. John- 
son and to the members of the Armed Forces 
serving in Viet Nam and other areas of our 
troubled World, and that a copy of this 
Resolution be sent to the Grand Lodge 
Americanism Committee, to the President of 
the United States, and be released to all 
available news media. 


Postal Rates and Farm Publications 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, Mr. Thomas Hickey, vice presi- 
dent and associated publisher, Nebraska 
Farmer Co., presented testimony before 
the Postal Rates Subcommittee of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee concerning postal rate increases 
affecting farm publications. 

There are two aspects of this testimony 
which I particularly want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues: First, the 
part that farm publications play as the 
key link between the Government's ac- 
tivities in agriculture and the farmer; 
second, the fact that the farmers and 
publishers are not asking that they be 
exempted from increased postal rates, 
but merely that consideration be given so 
that these periodicals are not priced out 
of business. 5 

I commend this statement to your at- 
tention: 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. Hickey, Vice PRESI- 


ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE HOUSE Suscom- 

MITTEE ON POSTAL Rates, JUNE 5, 1967 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the House 
Postal Rate Subcommittee: My name is 
Thomas C. Hickey. I am Vice President of 
the Nebraska Farmer Company in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and I am Associate Publisher of 
our two state farm publications—namely, the 
Nebraska Farmer and the Colorado Rancher 
and Farmer, Also, I am the immediate past 
President of the Agricultural Publishers As- 
sociation, the 50-year-old association repre- 
senting some 29 leading farm publications 
across the Nation, 

May I express my appreciation for this 
opportunity to appear before you today, My 
remarks will be brief, not only in the interest 
of time but, also, because we would not want 
too much repetition of what others have 
said or will be saying during these hearings. 
And, too, our industry was most ably repre- 
sented last week when the current president 
of the Agricultural Publishers Association, 
sre ah nests Milholland, Jr, spoke to you in 
de 
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May I say we are pleased and proud that 
one of our Congressmen from Nebraska sits 
on your important committee. Congressman 
Glenn Cunningham, the former mayor of 
Omaha, is a distinguished and, if I may say 
80, popular, Nebraskan. 

I should like to take just a minute to em- 
phasize or re-emphasize, as the case may be, 
that farm publications are highly unique in 
their service to subscribers. In a very real 
sense, farm publications represent an arm 
of the government and of the agricultural 
colleges in communicating new and vital in- 
formation to the farmers throughout the 
land. 

I have here a study made recently by the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Nebraska. Farmers in Nebraska were asked 
& number of questions, including this: 
“Which of the folowing do you depend upon 
most for helpful, up-to-date information 
about new farming practices?" The answer 
to that question is contained in the follow- 


ing percentages: 


Percent 

Farm publications.......---..------. 41.9 
County agents 4% 19. 3 
Nenne —T 13. 2 
TTT 12. 5 
T!!! ͤ —T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 9.2 
All Othep sso — 3.9 
h 100. 0 


As you perhaps know, many such studies have 
been made by various colleges— Iowa State, 
Purdue, Wisconsin, Ohio State, Cornell and 
others. 

A summary to 12 such studies seeking simi- 
lar information such as: “new farm prac- 
tices,” “most helpful information,” “main 
source of farming information,” etc., resulted 
as follows: 


Newspapers 
Television 


Thus, it will be noted that farm publica- 
tions are, for most all practical purposes, 
the principal and, in a real sense, the only 
way farmers have in keeping themselves 
abreast with new information from the gov- 
ernment and from the agricultural colleges. 
And may I say that farm publications are 
exceedingly proud of the important role they 
play in what is generally considered the Na- 
tion's biggest business—namely, agriculture. 

Now, what about the health and vigor of 
farm publications? Well, many are reason- 
ably prosperous but a far greater number 
are struggling, to say the least. The J. K. 
Lasser Company, a well-known auditing firm 
not too many years ago did a study for the 
Agricultural Publishers Association in wh 
they pointed out that approximately one 
third of the farm publications were showing 
losses; another third were breaking about 
even; and the remaining third were showing 
some profits in varying degrees. 

Rising costs are hurting the industry. The 
proposed postal rates would result in an in- 
crease of some 115% since 1952. During that 
same period, printing costs have gone up ap- 
proximately 40%. But with the Nebraska 
Farmer, the advertising rates have increased 
less than 35% in that same 15-year period. 
And the Nebraska Farmer should be about 
average in its industry category. 

The decline in the number of farms has, 
of course, caused farm publications to hold 
back on rate increases. The farms are fewer 
and better but the downtrend greately af- 
fects farm publications since advertising 
rates depend upon circulations. And in the 
advertising revenue department, even though 
we are the number one source of information 
to farmers, we find other media coming in 
for more and more of the advertising dollar. 
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As agriculture moves into a new era of ex- 
panded production, in supplying food and 
fiber for the fast-growing populations at 
home and abroad, we can say with certainty 
that the future role of farm publications will 
be greater and far more important to our 
government, and to our economy, and to our 
country than ever before. 

It is highly important to the social, as well 
as the economic fabric of America, that the 
family farm pattern survives. In Russia, the 
state owns and operates agriculture. In the 
United States, 96% of the farms are family- 
owned businesses, operated by individuals. 

These private businesses are the miracle of 
America’s agriculture. And the communica- 
tions system afforded by the farm press, work- 
ing with the government, is perhaps the 
secret to our phenomenal success in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. Farm folk read our 
publications, not to be entertained but to do 
a better job of farming. 

In the past 15 years something like 100 
magazines in this country have gone out of 
business. Burdensome costs will continue this 
decimation. In the interest of our country’s 
economy, we fervently hope the farm press 
will survive, even though, as we all know, 
some prominent farm publications have died 
in recent years. 

Gentlemen, it would appear now that our 
advertising rate increases will be hard put 
to keep up with the burdensome increases in 
production costs. And, as we have pointed 
out, postal increases over the years have been 
sharpest of all, percentage-wise. 

As President Milholland of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association points out, we want 
to help shoulder the load. We do expect some 
postal rate increases as time goes along, but 
we would hope the increases will not be 
nearly as abrupt as those now proposed. For 
these reasons we want to endorse the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Milholland made to you in 
his detailed presentation last week on 
May 31. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Subcommittee. 


Walter Lippmann Goes Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
parture of Walter Lippmann from Wash- 
ington, and a slowup in his usually con- 
stant output, are two events that can 
hardly be overlooked by those who have 
read him with admiration, respect, and 
enlightenment for so many years. 

As James Reston observed so poign- 
antly in the New York Times on May 26: 

Now his old friends, the philosophers, the 
historians, and the diplomats may criticize 
and even condemn him. We merely love hun. 


Mr. Speaker, as tribute to the unfor- 
gettable Mr. Lippmann, I would like to 
place in the Recorp today Mr. Reston's 
and two other articles which appeared in 
the Times on May 26: 

WASHINGTON: WALTER LIPPMANN Gors HOME 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 25.— Walter Lippmann 
announced today that he is leaving Wash- 
ington, but the reader should not be de- 
ceived. He is merely going away, as all men 
should, to the primary interests of his 
youth—back to New York, back to philoso- 
phy, back to Europe—but he is not really 
“leaving” Washington. 
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For he ls the greatest journalist of the 
present age, and he will be around here much 
longer than he suspects. This is not because 
he was always right, but because he gave us a 
model of what newspaper political criticism 
should be, because he cut through the trivial 
to the important, because, as the title of his 
column—Today and Tomorrow—indicated, 
he put the day’s events in the perspective of 
history, and because he was a gentleman who 
loved truth and reason and kept in touch 
with the coming age. 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 


He came to us in the newspaper business 
from the world of Santayana and James, 
when journalism was skeptical of intellec- 
tuals and vice versa, and he gave us a higher 
and nobler vision of our craft. Now his oid 
friends, the philosophers, the historians and 
the diplomats, may criticize and even con- 
demn him, We merely love him. 

The reasons for this are fairly clear. It is 
not only that he showed us the way, but that 
he lived the ideal of most thoughtful news- 
papermen. That is to say that he managed 
to avoid the tedious rubbish that occupies 
the time of so many reporters, but that he 

te reconcile his personal and pro- 
fessional lives. He was not immune to the 
tyranny of the deadline—which is why he is 
now going away at 77—but in some mysteri- 
ous way he managed to do what few people 
achieve in this business—he found time to 
think, time to write, and still had enough 
time for his wife and his friends and any- 
body who needed his counsel. 


WIL. AND LBJ. 


All kinds of nonsense has been written 
about him lea eng Washington because he 
wasn't getting on with President Johnson, 
He never expected that critics and Presidents 
should get along, or thought that they 
should. The personal relations between poll- 
ticians and newspapermen, he wrote in 1936, 
When Lyndon Johnson was a rookie Congress- 
Man, “are invariably delicate and difficult. 
For obviously they must be close: corre- 
spondents must see much of the men they 
write about. Yet if they do, they soon find 
themselves compelled to choose between 
friendship and the ties of loyalty that come 
from companionship on the one hand, the 
stern embarrassing truth on the other. 

“This is the unpleasantest side of news- 
Paper work and I have never heard of any 
Way of avoiding it. When a personal friend 

es a public man, a predicament soon 
arrives in which friendship and professional 
duty are at odds.” 

Walter Lippmann's career is too important 
to be discussed in terms of Lyndon Johnson's 
vicious vendetta. He has been writing his 
Column for 35 years. He wrote “A preface to 
Politics” 54 years ago, “A Preface to Morals” 
20 years ago. Since then he has been vilified 
by experts; by Presidents who won wars and 
even Presidents who avoided them, so the 
Savage and cruel personal camments John- 
son and others in the White House have 
Made about him tell us more about them 
than they do about Lippmann. 

The only significance in the Johnson-Lipp- 
Mann feud is that it disproves one of Lipp- 
mann’s ideals. As a young man he set himself 
the task of avoiding personal criticism and 
Sticking to principle, and he discovered in 
the Johnson Administration that it was im- 
Possible to be both relevant and impersonal, 

use the news out of Washington and 
Vietnam was so often the reflection of Presl- 
dent Johnson's mind and personality. 

Thus he found himself writing of Johnson 
at the end: “The root of his troubles has 

pride, a stubborn refusal to recognize 
the country’s limitations or his own limita- 
tions. . . . Such pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and an haughty spirit before a fall.” 

This, however, is merely a disagreeable and 
Probably inevitable incident in a glorious 
Carrer, He has not only endured in a savagely 
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competitive business for over half a century, 
but forced officials all the way to deal with 
his ideas, right or wrong. 

NOT FOR KEEPS 


He is going away sad, for his belief in rea- 
son in the world is not prevailing, but what 
is silly is to think he is leaving for keeps. He 
tried it once before, 33 years ago, but he soon 
came back. “In vain,” he wrote then, “does 
a man imagine that he can go anywhere these 
days and shut himself away from the clamor 
of the front page. Even when the newspaper 
does not come, he is trying to imagine what 
is in the newspaper he has not seen. . . The 
best one can do, I find, is to fret quietly for 
a few weeks instead of openly in public 
print.” 

LIPPMANN AT 77 Curts His Pace: TWICE-A- 
WEEK COLUMNS TO END—ESSAYS PLANNED 
ONCE A MONTH— WRITER Sars It’s SIMPLY 
THat He's "GETTING OLDER” 


Thirty-six years after he wrote his first 
newspaper column, Walter Lippmann an- 
nounced yesterday that, tired of the pressure 
of remaining “continually and closely on the 
alert, so attentive, so up to the minute,” he 
was stopping his regular newspaper pieces. 

In the brief final installment of his twice- 
a-week column, he wrote: “More and more I 
have come to wish to get rid of the necessity 
of knowing, day in and day out, what the 
blood pressure is at the White House and 
who said what and who saw whom and who 
is listened to and who is not istened to.” 

In a telephone conversation—an interrup- 
tion in an afternoon of packing for a trip to 
Europe—he said, when asked why he was 
stopping the column, “Well, I'll tell you this, 
it wasn't Lyndon Johnson.” 

There had been speculation when Mr. Lipp- 
mann decided last December to move to New 
York that he was leaving his long-time 
Washington home because of dislike for the 
atmosphere under President Johnson. 


A MATTER OF AGE 


But he said yesterday that the explanation 
of the end of his regular newspaper columns 
was simple. It did not involve the President, 
nor the demise of The New York Herald 
Tribune, the home of his column from 1931 
until the paper died last year, nor of its suc- 
cessor, The World Journal Tribune. 

“It's a matter of getting older,” he said. Mr. 
Lippman is 77. 

The Los Angeles Times syndicate, which 
distributes his column to more than 300 
newspapers sround the world, will send a 
once-a-month Lippmann essay, starting in 
June, it’s manager, Rex Barley, said in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr, Lippmann has also been writing a 
column every other week for Newsweek. 
Osborn Elliott, editor of the magazine, said 
Mr. Lippmann would not write for four 
months each year, and would continue his 
twice-a-month column for the other eight 
months. 

RAN EDITORIAL PACE 


Mr. Lippmann ran the editorial page of the 
old New York World until that newspaper 
was merged. In 1931 he began writing “Today 
and Tomorrow” for The Herald Tribune. His 
New York outlet became The World Journal 
Tribune, until that paper died, and then 
The New York Post, which published his last 
twice-a-week column yesterday, under the 
headline: “A Personal Word from Walter 
Lippmann.” 

It was the end of a series, he recalled yes- 
terday in a voice husky from an attack of 
bronchitis, that had begun with a piece that 
“had something to do with the Depression.” 

How did it feel to be stopping after all 
these years? 

Mr. Lippmann laughed. Don't ask me to 
assess anything today. I'm packing, and I 
haven't got a thought in my head.” 

He leaves Saturday for France and will not 
come back until the end of October, he said. 
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His home here is at 1021 Park Avenue, His 
permanent home had been in Washington 
since 1938. 

Mr. Lippmann wrote in his final regular 
column; “as I do not mean to retire and 
lapse into silence, I have been experiment- 
ing with new forms—with longer articles 
which cover a wider range of subject matter. 
I have already made two experiments with 
these longer articles—one a review of the 
Manchester book and the other an article on 
public television. I shall experiment further 
during the summer when I am abroad. 
When I return in the autumn I shall again 
write occasional articles for the newspapers 
without fixed schedules and with no dead- 
lines.” 

As Mr. Barley explained it In Los Angeles, 
the contracts with newspapers that publish 
the Lippmann column were being renegoti- 
ated under a plan for a once-a-month piece 


literateness and balance, Mr. Lippmann has 
been writing opinions in books, magazines 
and newspapers for more than half a century. 

Now, after a lifetime of meeting publica- 
tion deadlines, he will commence a more 
relaxed approach. 

A man famed for his capacity to take the 
dispassionate view (Heywood Broun once 
compiained that Mr. Lippmann was able to 
see so many sides of a question that he could 
“score a field goal for Harvard and a touch- 
down for Yale on the same play”), Mr. Lipp- 
mann had this parting line about his new 
approach in his column yesterday: 

“We shall see,” he wrote, “what I can 
make of it.” 


PASSAGES From LirpMANN’s WRITINGS 


We are unsettled to the very roots of our 
being. There isn’t a human relation, whether 
of parent and child, husband and wife, 
worker and employer, that doesn’t move in 
a strange situation. We are not used to a 
complicated civilization, we don’t know how 
to behave when personal contact and eternal 
authority have disappeared. There are no 
precedents to guide us, no wisdom that 
wasn't made for a simpler age. We have 
changed our environment more quickly than 
we know how to change ourselves. 

And so we are literally an eccentric people, 
our emotional life is disc „our pas- 
sions are out of kilter. Those who call them- 
Selves radical float helplessly upon a stream 
amidst the wreckage of old creeds and abor- 
tive new ones, and they are inclined to mis- 
take the motion which carries them for their 
own will. Those who make no pretentions 
to much theory are twisted about by 
fashions, crazes, at the mercy of milliners 
and dressmakers, theatrical producers, ad- 
vertising campaigns, and the premeditated 
gossip of the newspapers.—1914. 

A free nation can tolerate much, and ordl- 
marily toleration is its best defense. It can 
tolerate feeble Communist parties and feeble 
Fascist parties as long as it is certain that 
they haye no hope of success, But once they 
cease to be debating societies and become 
formidable organizations for action, they 
present a challenge which it is suicidal to 
ignore. They use liberty to assemble force 
to destroy liberty. When that challenge is 
actually offered, when it really exists in the 
judgment of the sober and the well- 
informed, it is a betrayal of Liberty not 
to defend it with all the power that free men 
possess.—1935. 

‘The more I see of Europe the more deeply 
convinced do I become that the preservation 
of freedom in America, or anywhere else, de- 
pends upon maintaining and restoring for 
the great majority of individuals the eco- 
nomic means to remain independent individ- 
uals, The greatest evil of the modern world 
is the reduction of the people to a proletarian 
level by destroying their savings, by depriv- 
ing them of private property, by making 
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them the helpless employes of a private 
monopoly or of government monopoly. At 
that point they are no longer citizens. They 
are a mob. For when the people lose this 
sense of their separate and Individual securi- 
ty, they cease to be individuals. They are 
absorbed into a mass. Their liberties are 
already lost and they are a frightened crowd 
ready for a master.—1938. 

In the older, and truer, relationship be- 
tween the generations, there is none of this 
sentimental foolery about youth as youth. 
To be young was glorious, no doubt, but it 
was not a career. To be young was to prepare 
for the duties and responsibilities to come, 
and what was respected in youths was not 
their immaturity but the eternal fact that 
a boy is going to be a man and a girl is going 
to be a woman.— 1940. 

Mr, Churchill seems to be the only states - 
man in the world who really believes that the 
people can and should be enabled to under- 
stand the war. Certainly he is the only one 
who goes to them whenever events have taken 
a new turn and tells them even in broad out- 
line what has happened and why it has 
happened. Surely the willingness to explain 
what he has been doing is, even more than 
his great gifts of speech, the secret of his 
leadership—1942. 

The constant knowledge must be with us 
that our power, like all power, is good only 
within the moral order. Therefore, when we 
send forth our men to kill or be killed, let 
us not in moral intertia and laziness of spirit 
refuse the effort of making sure that their 
battles are not meaningless and their sacri- 
fices are not vain.—1943, 

In the life and death of Mahatma Gandhi 
we have seen re-enacted in our time the su- 

preme drama of humanity. Gandhi was a 
political leader and he was a seer, and per- 
haps never before on so grand a scale has 
anyone sought to shape the course of events 
in the world as it is by the example of a 
spirit which was not of the world as it 
is —1948, 

Like those who unhappily are made to get 
fat, the new Administration will have to learn 
how big is the difference between reducing 
and staying reduced. Every new Administra- 
tion starts off on one of those 10-day miracle 
diets consisting of lettuce and a hard-boiled 
egg; always in the past it has ended as has 
the outgoing Truman Administration—es- 
pecially in the outer world—on a diet of 
waffles and fudge.—1952. 

If the country is to be governed with the 
consent of the governed, then the governed 
must arrive at opinions about what their 
governors want them to consent to. How do 
they do this? 

They do it by hearing on the radio and 
reading In the newspapers what the corps of 
1 tell them is going on in 

„ and in the country at large, 
bode in the world. Here, we correspondents 
perform an essential service. In some field of 
interest, we make it our business to find out 
what is going on under the surface and be- 
yond the horizon, to infer, to deduce, to 

, and to guess what is going on in- 
side, what this meant yesterday, and what it 
could mean tomorrow. 

In this we do what every sovereign citizen 
is supposed to do but has not the time or the 
interest to do for himself. This is our job. It 
is no mean calling. We have a right to be 
proud of it and to be glad that it is our 
work.—1960. 

The so-called socialism which is supposed 
to be creeping up on us is in fact nothing 
more than the work of making life safe and 
decent for & mass society collected in great 
cities. Through the Federal, state and local 
governments we spend on these civilian 
necessities—no doubt with some waste and 
shenanigans—less than a sixth of all the 
wealth we produce. We spend an equal 
amount on the task of containing the Soviet 
Union and Red China and the Communist 
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movement from expanding any further. The 
sums are large. We are, in a word, paying the 
price of having become a modern world 
power.—1962. 


Hebrew Academy of Nassau County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
evening, June 4, 1967, I attended the 
14th annual dinner of the Hebrew Acad- 
emy of Nassau County, honoring District 
Attorney William Cahn of Nassau 
County. 

The Hebrew Academy of Nassau 
County has grown from an enrollment 
of 30 students 14 years ago to a student 
body of 600 from 30 communities 
throughout Nassau County and beyond. 
The academy has met the highest edu- 
cational standards of New York State 
while at the same time providing a pro- 
gram of intensive Hebraic teaching. In 
its religious studies, covering the breadth 
of Biblical instruction, taught in Hebrew, 
the original language of the Old Testa- 
ment, the academy has placed special 
emphasis on the development of ethical 
values of Judaism as applied to our 
American democracy. 

The Hebrew Academy has also excelled 
in the field of Jewish day camping in 
Nassau County. The success of the HANC 
day camp program resulted in the con- 
struction of an additional modern camp- 
site at the Mitchel Field Center. 

Mr. Speaker, the invocation at the 
dinner was delivered by Rabbi Meyer 
Fendel, principal of the Hebrew Acad- 
emy of Nassau County. He invoked the 
blessings of Almighty God, Creator of all 
men, in a prayer for peace for all 


mankind. 
INVOCATION 


As we meet in commemoration of our 14th 
year, to pay tribute to a faithful servant 
of our cause, our honored guest, William 
Cahn, the hearts and thoughts of all of us 
throb to the terrifying events of the past 
few days and we pray in the agony of our 
souls. For in this critical hour, the very 
fabric of all that is precious to our people 
stands threatened by overcast skies, darkened 
by clouds of war hovering over Thy holy 
land—the tiny State of Israel. Together with 
Israeli pioneers, those who were snatched 
from the embers of the inferno which raged 
no more than two score years ago trans- 
formed a desert into a blossoming garden 
and a wilderness into a home for the home- 
less. For the weary survivors of the gehinom 
of Europe, the only ray of hope beckoned 
from this ancient hallowed territory. Now 
the fury of aggression threatens this land 
and our people there. . casting fear unto 
all mankind. As Israel stands menaced by 
those who cry out— 

“Come let us cut them off from being a 
nation that the name Israel shall no longer 
be remembered,” we echo the words of Thy 
psalmist: “Our earnest desire is for peace 
. .» While they seek war. Peace is Thy most 
precious gift and an embattled people fresh 
from the wounds of holocaust and decima- 
tion beseech thee from the depths of their 
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being that this gift be vouchsafed unto 
them.” 

Grant that we who are assembled here, 
loyal proud citizens of a great nation, whose 
sacred task it is to illumine the drakened 
world with the reflected splendor of Thy 
teachings, and to strengthen the loyalties 
of Thy people everywhere; be equal to the 
hour of challenge and opportunity—that our 
solidarity with the people of that beleaguered 
land remain firm and steadfast, and that we 
be every ready to respond in whatever man- 
ner necessary for the welfare of their Just 
and peaceful future. 

Strengthen the defenders of the Holy Land; 
grant them salvation and crown them with 
victory. Establish peace in the land and 
everlasting joy for its inhabitants. 

Imbue the leaders of our great country 
and the representatives assembled at the 
United Nations with wisdom, morai rectitude 
and courage so that justice may prevail. 

Guardian of Israel—preserve the remanent 
of Israel; Let not Israel perish who proclaims 
for all the world the eternal verity of Thy 
Being in the words Hear O Israel. 


At the dinner the following petition 
was circulated to the guests and was 
signed by more than 740 guests of all 
faiths and all political affiliations: 
PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA, LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 

To Acr In Support or ISRAEL'S INDEPEND- 

ENCE AND INTEGRITY 

We, the undersigned, Jews and Christians 
residing in Nassau County commend your 
forthright reiteration of America’s commit- 
ment to the independence and integrity of 
the State of Israel and her rights to nayiga- 
tion through the Straights of Tiran. 

It is on the basis of this solemn and un- 
equivocal commitment that Israel volun- 
tarily withdrew her forces in 1957 from Sinai 
and from Sharm el Sheikh, It is the credita- 
bility of this solemn commitment that is 
being challenged. 

We therefore join with fellow American's 
of all persuasions in urging you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to take immediate steps inside the 
United Nations and outside of it, to restore 
the freedom of innocent passage through 
the Gulf of Aquaba to all nations including 
Israel. 

The peace of the world in the Middle East 
as elsewhere requires that America honors 
her commitments. 


Mr. Speaker, the petition with these 
signatures was presented to me for de- 
livery to the President of the United 
States which, accordingly I have dis- 
patched to the White House. 

Mr. Speaker, I join in this petition to 
the President and urge all Members of 
Congress and Americans of all faiths to 
endorse the Presidents forthright state- 
ment of May 23, 1967. We must in addi- 
tion, urge our Government to give Israel 
all possible material assistance and po- 
litical support to bring an end once and 
for all, Nasser’s policies of aggression and 
expansionism, designed to destroy the 
State of Israel, in a holy war. 

Israel, an oasis in a desert of midieval 
feudalism, is the only bastion of democ- 
racy in the Middle East, the defense of 
Israel is in America's national interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I would appeal to my col- 
leagues in the Congress to urge the 
United Nations to push for direct nego- 
tiations between Israel and the Arab na- 
tions. This is so essential to the restora- 
tion of peace—for just as a skirmish can 
light the spark which starts a confron- 
tation—the conflict can light the spark 
for a world war. Diplomatic channels 
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which have not been successful of late 
in maintaining or in restoring peace in 
the troubled areas of the world must 
be made effective and the hands of our 
President must be strengthened to im- 
plement our Nation's commitment to the 
independence and integrity of the State 
of Israel and her rights to navigation 
through the Straights of Tiran. 

We pray that diplomacy will succeed 
in the Middle East crisis—if it fails—we 
must not fail Israel. 


Indonesia Big Boon to West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, some 
spots seem destined to be the hinges upon 
which will turn the future of the world. 

One of these would-be hinges is 
Indonesia, a nation which through a 
combination of geographical position and 
Natural resources is almost certain to 
exert more than ordinary influence on 
the course of history to come. 

Unfortunately, there are far too few 
indications that our Federal government 
understands the significance of Indone- 
sia, or if it does understand, that it is 
doing anything about it, 

Instead all eyes in our Federal Govern- 
Ment seem hypnotized by what is hap- 
Pening in Vietnam, or, more lately, what 
is happening in the latest crisis in the 
Middle East. 

Certainly, Vietnam ahd the Near East 
Cannot and must not be ignored. This 
intense, all-out focus on single points 
with little regard for their relationship 
With the rest of the world is a distor- 
tion which can only lead to a lopsided 
foreign policy. 

It would seem that one of the main 
Purposes would be to head off crises be- 
fore they develop. Otherwise, foreign 
Policy is not policy at all, but simply an 
abili for doing that which must be done 
because of events over which we have no 
control. 

We then are forced into a series of 
“fleld expedients" when crises develop, 
expedients adopted often at the sacrifice 
of principle and which, in themselves, 
are the seeds for new and more danger- 
Ous crises in the future. 

We have an opportunity right now in 
Indonesia to help that nation of more 
than 100 million people to prepare for 
its destiny. - 

We have that chance under conditio: 
which, while they might be termed seri- 
Ous, are certainly not in the same state 
of disarray as the situations in Vietnam 
or the Near East. 

Recently, the chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Knight Newspapers, Mr. 

S. Boyd, completed a tour of Asia 

Which took him to Indonesia and in 
Which he outlined the problems facing 
nation and the steps it must take 

to get out of the ditch of economic des- 
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pair and onto the road of solyency and 
prosperity. 

I urge my colleagues to pay close atten- 
tion to the articles which follow: 

Can an ILING INDONESIA SURVIVE A RUGGED 
CURE? 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

JaKaRTA—Indonesia today can be likened 
to the stranger who suddenly hands you a 
check for $1,000. It feels great, but you don't 
celebrate until you see if the check bounces, 

Awed and delighted westerners, who have 
watched the cataclysmic changes in the 
world’s fifth largest nation over the last two 
years, have their fingers crossed lest Indone- 
sia take a wrong bounce. 

Her 105 million people are hardly likely 
to plunge directly back into communism, 
The attempted Red coup and the shattering 
events of the fall of 1965 are too fresh for 
that, 

But Indonesia's problems are so huge, and 
the wreckage left by 21 years of Sukarno's 
rule so devastating, that a relapse into an- 
archy or despair is always possible, Just last 
week, rumors of a possible new coup swept 
the capital. 

Because of the government’s sound but 
severe austerity program, ordinary people 
probably feel they are less well off than 
under Sukarno. And twice before, Indonesia's 
Communist. Party, still one of the world's 
biggest, has staged comebacks, 

Indonesia's foreign minister, Adam Malik,“ 
summed up his country’s catalog of economic 
woes recently: 

“The former government has left us with 
a legacy of economic and financial chaos. For 
years inflation has gone unchecked. The 
productive apparatus was allowed to 
deteriorate. 

“The economic infrastructure was seriously 
damaged, Roads and transportation, harbor 
facilities and communications were in very 
bad condition. Mismanagement and corrup- 
tion were rampant.” 

A drive through the hot, lush Indonesian 
countryside is like passing through a junk- 
yard. Rows of rusting trucks, railroad cars, 
bulldozers—tinoperable for lack of repair 
parte—are strewn along the potholed roads. 
Half-finished projects, monuments, sky- 
scrapers—product of Sukarno’s megalo- 
mania—just against the sky like pieces of a 
giant child's erector set. 

The new government of General Suharto, 
groping for a way out of this mess, adopted 
an economic reform program last October. 

Drawn up by a half dozen young econo- 
mists, who received their training in the 
United States during the Sukarno years, the 
austerity p has made an impressive 
beginning. But it Is only a beginning. 

One of the top economists, Dr. Emil Salim, 
sat on his veranda the other day with a 
sheaf of papers and outlined the accomplish- 
ments so far: 

Inflation, which ran a ruinous 800 percent 
in 1966, has been dramatically cut. Hopefully 
prices will rise by less than 60 percent this 
year, Even Dr. Salim isn’t sure it can be done. 

Exports, the lifeblood of an underdeveloped 
country, are up 25 percent over the first 
quarter of last year. Indonesia will still run 
a trade deficit of more than $200 million in 
1967. But foreign creditors, including the 
U.S., have agreed to pick up the difference. 

The national budget, which used to run 
riotously out of balance, has been brought in 
line with revenues. 

Indonesia's $2.5 billion foreign debt, which 
Sukarno piled up like a drunken sailor, has 
been rescheduled. The debts would have re- 
quired payments of $700 million this year— 
almost the entire national budget. 

A start has been made toward overhauling 
the decrepit government machinery. The 
banking system has been reorganized. Tax 
collections were tightened. 

All these reforms have administered a 
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severe shock treatment to the ailing Indo- 
nesian economy. The question, Americans 
and Indonesians agree, is whether the treat- 
ment will kill the patient. 

Even with stability and hope and steady 
outside support, Salim estimated it will take 
Indonesia at least 10 years to organize for 
“takeoft"'—the miracle of self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth all underdeveloped countries 
are aiming for. 

And stability at home will be hard to 
achieve, in view of the problems swarming 
like angry bees around the new regime's brass 
hats. 

In the opinion of thoughtful westerners 
and Indonesians, the greatest weakness of 
Indonesia is her people. They lack not only 
the experience or training to run a modern 
nation, but also the will. 

“Our biggest need is a different mental 
attitude,” said Salim. “Our people must come 
to want modernization before can 
achieve it. It’s going to be a long and dif- 
ficult road.” 

Or as a professor at a Jakarta university 
put it: “Indonesia is like a sick man who has 
just gotten out of the hospital. We still don't 
know if we can walk.” 

INDONESIA Bia Boon ro West—Break WITH 
CHINA WIDENS 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

JAKARTA, INDONESIA.—The most spectacu- 
lar international flip-flop in many years— 
Indonesia's violent twist out of the commu- 
nist embrace—is turning out to be a breath- 
taking windfall for the West. 

Probably only the Chinese-Russian split 
has done so much to weaken communist 
pressure along the “Pacific frontier” between 
the United States and Red China. The full 
dimensions of the changeover in the fifth 
largest nation in the world are still coming 
into view. 

Less than two years ago, this 3,000-mile 
island empire, with vast untapped wealth 
and 105 million inhabitants, was poised for 
a final slide down the throat of the red 
dragon. Western experts are convinced that 
former President Sukarno meant to take his 
country all the way into the Chinese Com- 
munist camp. 

Today, however, Indonesia’s millions— 
the equivalent of the populations of South 
Vietnam, South Korea, Taiwan (Formosa) 
and Thailand combined—have been sub- 
tracted from the communist lineup, 

Though not a formal ally of the West, 
Indonesia is something which most U.S. 
Officials consider just as good—a vigorously 
anti-communist, independent nation whose 
neutralism, for a change, is tipped toward 
the West. 

“American and Indonesian interests are 
now almost entirely parallel,” a leading 
Western expert in Jakarta said. 

“I see no basic conflict of interest any more 
between our two countries,” Indonesian For- 
eign Minister Adam Malik told an American 
audience recently. 

The current similarity of outlook between 
the U.S, and Indonesia governments is 
striking. 

The “new order” of Gen, Suharto has 
reversed Sukarno’s march to socialism. A 
ruthless austerity program has slowed in- 
fiation, nearly balanced the budget, ended 
uneconomic subsidies and wasteful spending. 
The new regime has encouraged free enter- 
prise and reopened Indonesia to foreign in- 
vestment and managerial know-how. 

Indonesia’s rulers are almost pathologically 
sensitive to the danger of internal communist 
subversion. They speak darkly of efforts by 
the Indonesian Communist Party to regroup, 
allegedly with the help of the hated Chinese 
colony in Indonesia. 

The anti-communist ferocity of ordinary 
Indonesians—including intellectuals, stu- 
dents and editors, who in most developing 
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countries tend to be sympathetic to Marx- 
ism—is startling to a newcomer. 

A mild-looking Sumatran businessman 
told me, almost apologetically, that “we killed 
ONLY 10 to 15 percent of the communists.” 

It was as if the fault lay not in the 
slaughter of 300,000 to 450,000 human beings 
in the bloody autumn of 1965, but In the 
fact that more than 2% million were left 
alive, 

In foreign affairs, with the partial .ex- 
ception of Vietnam, the U.S.-Indonesian 
parallelism continues: 

Instead of distracting their people from 
their troubles by foreign adventures, Su- 
karno-stlye, the new government is concen- 
trating on solving its internal problems. This 
is somthing the U.S. wishes a lot more 
underdeveloped nations would do. 

Indonesia sees her No, 1 external enemy 
as Communist China. Lyndon Johnson and 
Dean Rusk agree. 

Indonesia has ended her spiteful quarrel 
with Malaysia, and ts now seeking to co- 
operate with her Southeast Asia neighbors 
in a variety of regional alliances. Mr. John- 
son and Rusk are pushing regional co-opera-~ 
tion as the best answer to Chinese expan- 
sionism. 

Although Indonesia refuses to join any 
military alliance or bloc,“ this is satisfactory 
to the Johnson administration. The old 
Dulles policy of the 1950's—you're with us 
or you're us—is gone. 

Indonesia is about the only country in the 


world to have some kind of relations with ~ 


both Communist and Nationalist China, 
North and South Korea, East and West Ger- 
many, and both Hanol and Saigon. 

Even Vietnam, the tenderest joint in the 
U.S.-Indonesian relations, is less 
troublesome. The Indonesian attitude on the 
war seems to be mellowing month by month. 

In January, when the Indian foreign min- 
ister visited Jakarta, the two governments is- 
sued a communique urging that the bombing 
of North Vietnam be stopped uncondition- 
ally and immediately.” 

In May, however, Indonesian Foreign Min- 
ister Malik told a visiting Yugoslav delega- 
tion that it’s about time North Vietnam 
shows some interest in negotiations, too. And 
the “Armed Forces Mail,” an organ of the 
Indonesian military, blamed communist in- 
transigence” for prolonging the war. 

A Jakarta newspaper is running a series of 
articles giving the South Vietnamese side of 
the war story. 

Publicly, this is about as far as the Indo- 
nesian government will go, so far. Officially, 
it deplores the war, opposes foreign inter- 
vention,” and says “Asian problems should 
be solved by Asians themselves.” 

Privately, however, Indonesian leaders have 
told westerners they appreciate the reasons 
for the U.S. stand in Vietnam and, they say, 
secretly applaud it, The last thing Indone- 
sians want, these sources say, is for Red 
China to be on their doorstep. 

Nevertheless, Indonesians are uneasy about 
the war for several reasons: 

There is a natural emotional distaste for 
the idea of a rich, white western power mak- 
ing war on a poor, colored Asian people. The 
bombing of the North is especially distaste- 
ful. 

Some intellectuals here disagree with the 
current U.S. version of the “domino theory”— 
the belief that if South Vietnam goes com- 
munist much of Southeast Asia will follow. 
These Indonesians claim to see little or no 
effect on thelr country from a communist tri- 
umph in Vietnam. 

Some Indonesians note, a trifle smugly, 
that they handled their own communist 
problem without outside help. They feel the 
South Vietnamese are not carrying their 
share of the load, and are leaving too much 
to the United States. This cannot, in the long 
run, succeed. 

Finally, Indonesians see their self-interest 
threatened by the war. They fear the U.S. is 
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investing so much in Vietnam that there 
won't be enough left over to help them meet 
their own enormous problems, 

They note, for example, that the US. 

spends in one day in Vietnam as much money 
as it will put into Indonesia in all 1967. Un- 
derstandably, they feel their country should 
be at least as important as little South Viet- 
nam. 
This view, incidentally, is shared by ex- 
perienced western diplomats here. They worry 
that preoccupation with Vietnam is distort- 
ing the Johnson administration's perspective 
on the rest of Asia. 

Indonesia is not complaining about the 
current level of U.S. aid—about $65 million 
for 1967. But they expect their needs will 
multiply in the future as their domestic 
reforms take hold. And they wonder if the 
U.S. will be ready to give enough help. 

Which leads to the biggest unanswered 
question—can the Indonesia miracle last? 


George Meany Speaks Out on the 
Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent George Meany of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization, long has been a 
champion of freedom, both on the do- 
mestic front and in international affairs. 

On Thursday, June 1, President Meany 
issued a most interesting statement of 
his observations on the Middle East sit- 
uation. Because of the intense concern 
which we all feel on this important crisis, 
I would like to call this statement to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

American labor is deeply disturbed by the 
grave threat to world peace in the Middle 
East. 

Soviet machinations over the past year are 
the primary cause of the dangerous deteri- 
oration of the situation in this pivotal area. 
Instead of striving for an Arab-Israeli under- 
standing, the Soviet government has armed 
Nasser for aggression and led him to expel 
the UN peace-keeping force and to violate 
the freedom of the seas which is indispen- 
sable to world peace. On the very day (May 
22) that Moscow notified Turkey that ten 
Soviet warships were to sail from the Black 
Sea through the Dardanelles and into the 
Mediterranean, the Egyptian dictator an- 
nounced his closing of the Gulf of Aqaba 
to Israeli shipping. 

Aided and abetted by the USSR, Nasser is 
frantically rallying all Arab countries for a 
war to destroy Israel. He has boasted before 
the Egyptian National Assembly that “the 
Soviet Union stands with us in this battle.” 
We have here the voice of Nasser, but the 
hand of Brezhnev. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation and 
the urgency of free world preparations to 
meet the crisis, American labor welcomes 
President Johnson's timely declaration that: 
“The United States considers the gulf to be 
an international waterway and feels that a 
blockade of Israel! shipping is illegal and 
potentially disastrous to the cause of peace.” 
We support the President's unequivocal re- 
affirmation of the policy pursued by his 
predecessors, Presidents Truman, Eisenhower 
and Kennedy, that. “The United States 
strongly opposes aggression by anyone in the 
area, in any form, overt or clandestine.” 
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American labor favors the President's pol- 
icy of utilizing all diplomatic channels, in- 
clusive of the UN, and seeking combined 
efforts by the maritime powers to secure 
a just settlement of the present crisis in 
the Middle East. However, the Soviet gov- 
ernment and its Communist bloc would 
make a fatal error to assume that our coun- 
try’s exhaustive diplomatic efforts for a 
just peace mean that the United States 
would, in the process, become exhausted and 
appease aggression by accepting actions 
which President Johnson has appropriately 
branded “illegal and potentially disastrous 
to the cause of peace.“ 

Were Nasser and his masters permitted to 
succeed in their aggression, not only Israel 
but a number of other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries—Arab lands—would also lose their na- 
tional independence under the guise of so- 
called Arab national unity. Then the USSR 
would finally succeed in its drive to take 
over the entire Red Sea-Arablan Peninsula- 
Persian Gulf Region and to deny the free 
world access to its energy resources. Such a 
conquest would be the springboard from 
which the Soviet rulers could move to take 
over the mineral resources of South-Central 
Africa. 

In the present critical situation, Israel is 
the first target of Soviet aggression by proxy 
(Nasser). Clearly, Israel is not the only or 
last target of this aggression. The freedom 
and security of our country, of the entire 
free world, are the real and final target of 
the Communist aggressors, 


Education-Community Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. PELLV. Mr. Speaker, the vitality 
of the educational systems of our States 
is of paramount interest to all of us. We 
have recently had the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act before us, and 
while there was a difference of opinion 
on methods of administering educational 
programs, no where was there an argu- 
ment against education. A few years 
back I had the opportunity, through the 
cooperation of the Seattle Teachers As- 
sociation, to spend a day visiting schools 
in my district. It was an enlightening day 
as I learned the problems of education, 
the goals, and the achievements, This 
fall I hope to again have the opportunity 
to be refreshed on what is being done in 
education in the Puget Sound area. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a most outstanding disser- 
tation on the necessity of developing 
effective communications with the public 
at large and local community leaders, 
and the difficult tasks school districts are 
having in achieving this. Mr. Speaker, 
the text of the paper, “Evidence of 
Things Not Seen,” by Carroll Hanson, di- 
rector of publications and information 
department, Seattle public schools, fol- 
lows: j 

EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN * 
(By Carroll Hanson) 

It is important for the discussion this 

morning to understand the limitations of 
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the public relations director. He is not a 
policy maker. He is not the captain of the 
ship. He is, if I may draw a comparison, 
somewhat like the navigator. In other words, 
he does not determine the cargo, the ports 
of call, nor the payroll of the crew. But he 
watches the winds, the tides, and the stars. 
He raises questions. He plans. He waits. 
Finally, he recommends to the superinten- 
dent how and when the case for the school 
board and the superintendent should be pre- 
sented to the public and the school district 
employees. 

Let us touch, very briefly, on five items 
that loom up on school board agendas 
everywhere. What are some of their impli- 
cations for the public relations function? 

I. CHANGES IN CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 

METHODS 


When we think of tomorrow, with its so- 
cial problems, its political demands, and 
world-wide business opportunities, it is clear 
that tomorrow’s citizen will have to be bet- 
ter equipped than we are in foreign lan- 
guages and in the basic ability to seek out, 
analyze, and solve complex problems. Uni- 
versity students have already pushed into 
tomorrow’s world, with consequent upheavals 
on many campuses over academic, moral, 
and social issues. 

In telling the story of curriculum and in- 
structional needs, public relations programs 
will have to be more sophisticated than in 
the past. Curriculum changes are difficult to 
dramatize because their effect, like good 
teaching, is almost imperceptible except 
over a very long period of time. There is no 
explosion. Rather there is slow growth, like 
the acorn becoming an oak. 

I. SCHOOL BUIDINGS 


The changing curriculum and teaching 
methods will force radical changes in bulld- 
ings and raise questions, 

For example: 

“Why not multi-storied instead of single?“ 

“Why is so much land needed?” 

“Why carpeting?” 

“Why swimming pools?” 

“Why a continuous progress center?” 

These and many other questions must be 
answered over and over again through the 
public relations program. 

II. TEACHER NEGOTIATIONS 


A new kind of teaching corps will be 
needed to handle the new curriculum. The 
new teachers will be professional in every 
respect. 

Tomorrow's teachers will operate in a 
greatly expanded hierarchy, in which salaries 
will be somewhat greater than they now are 
for the top teachers. It will not be necessary 
for a teacher to become an administrator 
merely to get a decent salary. 

Negotiations will accelerate decision mak- 
ing in education, with the school board 
Members on one end of the table, the pro- 
fession at the other, and the administration 
somewhere in between, although this last 
position is not entirely clear at this time. 

The public must be constantly reassured 
that, despite negotiations, the school board 
is not-abdicating final authority for policy 
Making vested in it by voters and the State. 


IV. DE FACTO SEGREGATION 


This is a cancer in our land that must be 
removed. How to do it is one of the most 
crucial questions of the day. Its solution will 
require the closest collaboration between 
school boards and other governmental bod- 
les. The public information office can assist 
by issuing teacher in-service information; 
by pointing out that the white population 
has as great a stake in the solution of the 
Problem as does the Negro; by highlighting 
the achievements of Negro teachers and stu- 
dents; by involving Negro citizens in school 
affairs; by keeping communication channels 
Open to the Negro community. 
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V. THE EDUCATION-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 

This topic deserves an entire speech. I can 
only touch on it here, but I would like to 
point out two important bilities con- 
nected with Federal funds: (1) the current 
drive for general Federal aid may fail, and 
(2) a partnership between large corporations 
and the U.S. Office of Education may be im- 
minent. Such a partnership would be rough- 
ly comparable to our military-industrial 
complex. If these two possibilities actually 
occur, they could spell the end of local 
school board control. It seems clear today 
that the public will ultimately face this very 
tough question: shall the Federal govern- 
ment assume the major share of financial 
support and policy direction for our schools? 

The answer will depend largely on how 
much strength—local, state, and national— 
school boards can maintain and how well 
they can keep their constituents informed. 

Parenthetically, may I suggest that you all 
subscribe to Education USA, published week- 
ly by National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. It is your best 
source of fast, accurate information. 

Now, may I illustrate what the School 
Board and Superintendent Forbes Bottomly 
are doing in Seattle about public relations 
and school support. 


The laboratory 


As background, let me sketch in the lab- 
oratory situation. Seattle is a booming city 
of more than half a million people, with a 
full-time and part-time public school en- 
rollment of more than 100,000 children, 
youth, and adults. 

The school district has a budget of about 
$70 million a year, of which about 20% de- 
pends on the annual passage of a special 
millage levy. The Washington state consti- 
tution requires a 60% majority to pass a levy 
and also requires a voter turnout equal to 
40% of the number which voted in the pre- 
ceding general election. k 

So far as I know, the requirements for 
passing a levy in Seattie are the most rigor- 
ous faced in any large city of the nation. 

We have been fortunate, however, Since 
1967, when the annual special levy was 
adopted as a regular effort to finance quality 
education, the levy has always passed, with 
one exception, either the first or second time 
around. 

Voters passed a $43 million bond issue last 
September by a 60% plus majority, and a $15 


‘million operating levy in January, 1967, by an 


84.2% majority. 

With this background in mind, it will not 
surprise you that the public relations pro- 
gram in Seattle has the solid support of 
everybody concerned with quality education, 
from the School Board and the Superintend- 
ent to the staff in each of the 118 schools of 
the city, as well as virtually every major or- 
ganization in Seattle. 


Policy—Not maybe 


Nothing happens in a school public rela- 
tions program unless it Is a stated policy of 
the School Board and the firm conviction of 
the Superintendent that the public shall be 
informed and that the school system shall 
give full moral and financial support to the 
public relations department. I cannot stress 
this fact too strongly. 

Lacking this policy, it would be impossible 


1, Adequately staff the department. 
2. Clothe it with authority to make deci- 
sions. 

3. Give direction to school employees.. 

4. Acquire the funds to conduct a program 
of publications, slide presentations, motion 
pictures, research, and special events, 

The long-range purpose of the public re- 
lations program is to make an impact on a 
substantial majority of the voters in Seat- 
tle and maintain, if not increase, the normal 
commitment that our citizens hold toward 


to 
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quality education. The immediate purpose is 
always to pass the annual levy—that slender 
thread which suspends disaster. 

There are three phases to the total local 
relations program. They are: (1) an institu- 
tional, city-wide program, (2) a decentralized 
community relations program, (3) a levy in- 
formation program. 

All of the programs are planned, budgeted, 
and put into writing for the Superintend- 
ent’s approval about six months before the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. 

Once approved, it is the responsibility of 
the Director of the Publications and Infor- 
mation Department to execute the programs 
outlined, with the help of staff, outside con- 
sultants, and a variety of school employees, 
PTA members, and other citizens. 

At this time the public relations group is 
composed of nine people, full or part-time, 
including a supervisor of information, a con- 
ference coordinator, the editor of the Seattle 
Schools newsletter, an artist, and five sec- 
retaries. 


Central planning; decentralized execution 


The central public relations staff operates 
in Seattle as a silent partner to the Superin- 
tendent. 

It plans, creates, services, assigns, and eval- 
uates across the whole gamut of public 
relations activity. 

But if its name were “Legion” it could not 
begin to carry out all the programs that 
it sets in operation. 

There is some danger, not to mention in- 
efficiency, in a public relations office trying 
to do more than it should. Walter Lippmann’'s 
statement in The Good Society is applicable. 
He said: “It is generally supposed that the 
increasing complexity of the social order re- 
quires an increasing direction from officials. 
My own view is, rather, that as affairs be- 
come more intricate, more extended in time 
and space, more involved and inter-related, 
overhead direction by the officials has to 
become simpler, less intensive, less direct, 
more general.” 


_ The institutional program 


Now a word about the city-wide institu- 
tional communications program. Its main 
purpose is to increase support for the school 
system (as distinguished from a single, local 
school) by building civic pride in the pro- 
gram and confidence in the school board and 
superintendent. It presents a concept far be- 
yond the local do-it-yourself school; a con- 
cept which might be summed up as “Big 
School, Big Business.” The focus is on the 
inter-relationship of the schools with the 
total community, particularly the fact that a 
good school system means a better economic 
climate, attractive to new industries, bene- 
ficial to property values, and conducive to 
full employment, trained manpower, and a 
higher standard of living. This concept ap- 
peals strongly to industrial and labor or- 
ganizations, and other city-wide organiza- 
tions, fs 

We like the line in a Look magazine's story 
on Seattle’s business education program. It 
said “Local businessmen love Seattle's busi- 
ness education program.” 

But in order to disseminate this concept 
we have to report more frequently to civic 
organizations and citizens in general and 
submit our school system programs and 
budgets to much closer scrutiny than we 
ever have in the past. We expect to have 
tough questions asked and the Board and 
Superintendent expect to live in the glare 
of publicity. Reporting to the public is 
routine for successful corporations. One of 
them reports 12 times a year to millions of 
stockholders at a cost of thousands of 
dollars. 

The institutional program deals with ma- 
terial of a system-wide nature, such as board 
policy, the budget, board and administration 
views on state legislation, and lately, federal 
programs, professional negotiations, and de- 
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facto segregation. Material is sent to Seattle 
dailies, four television stations, several mag- 
azines, a dozen radio stations, 15 weeklies, 
and 20 special area publications. 

Researchers tell us that the usual instru- 
ments of mass communication (television, 
radio, the press, and magazines) cannot by 
themselves change opinion. It is interesting 
to note, also, that Walter Cronkite recently 
stated that “the public needs to know a 
great deal more than we in television can 
communicate to them, Somehow or other, 
we have to teach the American people to seek 
more information 

In practice therefore, we are placing less 
reliance on the mass media then we used 
to. However, we do not discount the mass 
media and we welcome all the time and 
space we can get. But in the past several 
years, in Seattle, we have paid more atten- 
tion to weekly newspapers, and we have built 
up our own supplementary communications 
channels which can be focused at will on 
special publics and can carry news which is 

t to the school board but not suf- 
ficiently dramatic or immediate to gain ac- 
ceptance by the mass media. 

We need our own channels of communica- 
tion, for example, to the teaching corps and 
other personnel in the school system; we 
need our own channels to key citizens; and 
we need our own channels to reach a nation- 
wide audience of potential employees in the 
teacher training institutions of America. 
Schools need to fight much harder for their 
share of priceless talent. 

We, therefore, send to each school home, 
each month, a copy of Seattle Schools news- 
letter. We also send a copy to every member 
of the Seattle Schools staff, as well as to key 
citizens, and leading teacher training insti- 
tutions. Our total printing each month is 
80,000 copies. We also prepare films and 
color-slide presentations on a variety of 
topics of public interest, such as “The 
Knowledge Explosion,” “Business Educa- 
tion,” and so forth. These are usually 20 
minutes in duration, and can be booked for 
service clubs and lodges. The slide presenta- 
tions are complete with a script, and a pro- 
jector. Last year we offered six different 
presentations, which were viewed by nearly 
10,000 civic leaders. We are now planning to 
go further with sound and color motion pic- 
tures. This is expensive but necessary. 

We also prepare news conference materials, 
speeches, and statements; operate a clipping 
service and a special photo service; and pub- 
lish a weekly news sheet for the district em- 
ployees, in addition to Seattle Schools news- 
letter. 

We also arrange for Superintendent's 
Tuncheons with the officers of city-wide or- 

tions. These luncheons are off-the- 
record. They have done a great deal to bring 
key leaders into intimate contact with the 
school system and have had the general effect 
of creating an atmosphere of trust as well 
as clear communication. : 

The Superintendent’s luncheon p: 
this past year included the top officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the King County La- 
bor Council, Seattle Council of Churches, the 
Municipal League, the Bar Association, the 
Presidents of nearby colleges and universi- 
ties, the American Institute of Architects, 
the League of Womien Voters, and the Chair- 
men of our Area Citizens Committees, to 
name a few. 

We work with “mediating groups” such as 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. We have 
just finished our first big Fine Arts Festival 
with them. 

We have a speaker's bureau which distrib- 
utes, at the beginning of each school year, a 
program booklet, complete with pictures of 
available speakers and topics, 

We are currently reviewing our organiza- 
tional contacts, setting up late spring and 
summer citizen budget sessions, and working 
with our IBM crew to establish a weekly pro- 
file of school-citizen contacts, 
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So much for the institutional program— 
the city-wide effort to build understanding 
and a commitment. 


The community program 

Next, the decentralized community rela- 
tions program. The theory here is that each 
school must be in good shape on its com- 
munications or the whole system will suffer. 
In addition, this program reaches those per- 
sons who are loyal only to their local school 
and do not comprehend the total school sys- 
tem. 

We have divided Seattle Into 12 areas, us- 
ing thé senior high school attendance bound- 
aries, for the most part. Each year the Super- 
intendent appoints four principals in each 
area to serve as chairmen of the following 
committees: 

1. Area Citizens 

2. Programs and Exhibits 

3.. Rosters 

4. Special Levy. 

In this manner, a total of 48 principals are 
continuously involved in community rela- 
tions work. 

Let me detail briefly the functions of each 
committee. 

The Area Citizens Committee is composed 
of about a dozen leading citizens, appointed 
by the chairman, and they follow a simple 
program; they visit three schools in their area 
each year, have lunch there, see a teacher 
and class in action. Then they wind up with 
a luncheon meeting with the area principals. 
Since membership changes each year, a new 
mediating group is formed each year and, 
hopefully, its influence permeates the com- 
munity. We try to select citizens who are 
prominent in business and labor but not par- 
ticularly active In school affairs—who would 
not normally come in contact with schools. 
We do not giye the committee members any 
publicity because we do not wish in any way 
to suggest that the committee Is replacing 
our regular school patrons, such as the PTA 
members. 

The Program and Exhibits Committee is 
busy all during the school year, booking and 
showing color-slide presentations to the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and other service 
clubs and lodges in its areas. We frequently 


city. In addition, 
youth groups into retirement homes during 
Christmas to sing carols and give readings. 

This committee periodically sets up and 
services counter exhibits in banks, beauty 
parlors, drug stores, medical offices, and s0 
forth for such booklets as “Where the 
Money Goes,” “Problems and Progress,” 
“People Are Asking,” and “A World of Learn- 
ing.” Currently, it is working in cooperation 
with the Seattle Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce on this program. 

The Roster committee screens new names 
in the area, deletes the names of persons 
who depart the area, and is constantly keep- 
ing our IBM mailing lists up to date. 

The Special Levy committee goes into 
action about two months before the date 
of the annual levy election. More about this 
later. 

It is obvious to you, at this point, that no 
one principal or committee has a very bur- 
densome assignment. This is desirable be- 
Cause the public relations work of the 
principals comes on top of their other work. 
But by splitting up the program into small, 
manageable segments, the total job gets done 
and, in the opinion of many citizens, the 
community relations program is effective. 
But we are constantly evaluating it. I am 
certain that we can make major improve- 
ments in the future. = 

My own observation is that many of our 
principals are finding in community rela- 


tions a whole new field of interest. Most of. 


them are revealing a genuine talent for 
involving thelr communities in the school 


enterprise. 
I would venture to predict that (1) public 
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relations will become part of the principal's 

responsibilities to an increasing de- 
gree, and (2) it is only a matter of time be- 
fore our schools of education will offer sub- 
stantial preparation on public relations to 
its administration majors. 

These two predictions must come to pass 
if we are to make a real breakthrough in 
school public relations. The superintendent 
will always be “Mr. Education” to a city-wide 
audience, but this role can also be fulfilled 
by the principal for the patrons of his school 
and by outstanding classroom teachers with 
the parents of her pupils. 

But clearly, today, it is the principal who 
is the key man in public relations. It is the 
principal who is closest to the people and 
who can give us the most rellable feed-back. 


The levy program 

Finally, the levy information program. This 
is carried ont by a temporary coordinator, 
again a talented principal or vice-principal, 
who is brought in for two months imme- 
diately before the levy election. Six months 
prior to his arrival, a Citizens Committee has 
been established and a campaign timetable 
has been prepared. It is the duty of this coor- 
dinator to put the campaign into motion. 

The timetable calls for a rapid, and some- 
what frantic, succession of events: fund 
raising, briefing field workers, securing en- 
dorsements, preparing materials, and giving 
undivided attention to a thousand-and-one 
detalls. Endorsements are important, if only 
because they would be conspicuous by their 
absence. They are also important because 
researchers are finding that it is impossible 
to communicate with an indlvidual in isola- 
tion from the groups to which he belongs or 
would like tô belong. We use “mediating” 
groups, which finance and run their own 
subsidiary campaigns. We may also mount a 
subsidiary campaign involving all the school 
districts in Puget Sound area. 

After the campaign, it calls for an analysis 
of the vote, and “thank you” letters to hun- 
dreds of individuals, particularly to PTA 
members who are the real backbone of our 
campaign. I would consider the campaign to 
be a “booster shot,” so to speak, to increase 
the effect of the year around programs just 
described. We do not use every known cam- 
paign technique in any one campaign, be- 
cause we have to have an election every year. 
I believe that almost any tax or bond elec- 
tion could be won once by an all-out effort. 
But an “all out“ campaign every year would 
hurt us over the long pull. 

So much for the public relations program. 


The message 


This brings me to the nature of the mes- 
sage that we try to communicate through 
all of the network of organizations and con- 
tacts and through all of the media at our 
disposal. 

Facts alone are not enough. There must be 
an intimation of faith, hope and pride im- 
parted by the leaders of city-wide and “grass 
roots“ groups in their association with the 
individual citizen. There must be an emo- 
tional ingredient as well as an appeal to 
reason. 

The quality in a large city school system 
is so complex, that the average voter cannot 
fully comprehend it. And he can only grasp 
it partially with a great deal of study and 
attention by reading in-depth coverage and 
visiting classrooms. 

Only the School Board and the Superin- 
tendent can really have the total picture of 
a quality school system clearly in focus. 

Therefore, the Board and the Administra- 
tion must ask the voters to accept the stamp 
of approval given by key leaders who have 
become involved in depth in some part of 
the school program and have seen its quality 
with their own eyes. 

The Board and Administration must ask 
the voter to the communication of 
isolated achievements in the school system 
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as an adequate token of the total quality of 
the system. 

The Board must ask the voter to accept the 
endorsement and findings, for example, of 
a board-appointed citizens study committee 
on the budget, the integration program, or 
the validity of a special levy. 

The public must take the board and su- 
perintendent in good faith on many issues, 
and this is why a much more intensive ef- 
fort must be made in many school districts 
to acquaint the public with board members 
and the superintendent. 

The time is upon us when the school com- 
munity relations programs must create a 
climate of jaith as well as a flow of fact. 
For, as you all know, “Faith Is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InDExES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive Issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rrconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concressidwat RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
Order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
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withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the rcon of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed With the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is Issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
He Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public,Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
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ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of vo'ume or equipment 
limitations. which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under lea e to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate or cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


aragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. -The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by. an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delezates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given In the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuescay, June 6, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lions Clubs have recently conducted a 
peace essay contest in York, Adams, and 
Cumberland Counties, Pa., counties 
which I have the honor and privilege of 
Tepresenting in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. This contest was open to all 
students between the ages of 14 and 22. 

It is my pleasure to say that Miss 
Linda Myers, 401 West Maplewood Ave- 
nue, Mechanicsburg, Pa., wrote a prize- 
Winning essay, a superb piece which art- 
fully explains the elements of peace. 

Because of the profound nature of this 
essay, I am inserting it into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record and commending it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

My Hors von THE Won 


We cannot search unless we know for 
What we are searching. We cannot find an 
answer unless we first suggest solutions. We 
Cannot fight a battle when we are ignorant 
ot our opponents and yet, we cannot win the 
Prize without Joining in the game, We can- 
not work toward a goal unless we first es- 
tablish that goal and finally, we cannot be 
true victors if, after the victory, we fall to 
Use the lessons we have learned. The value 
ot the prize must be greater than the cost, 
and the means must substantiate the end. 

The above statements are indeed general- 
izations, but since it is from such generall- 
Zations that hypotheses are formed, we can 
assure Ourselves that they are essentia] and 
Necessary to the development of the issue 
Involved. And just what is the issued in- 
Volved? What subject is it that has been the 
topic of conversation for centuries? In the 
forums of ancient Rome, in the Parliaments 
Of Great Britain, on the deck of the first 

yllower and today, in the assemblies of 
the United Nations, this word has arisen 
again and again. It is a concern for the Fu- 
ture based on the outlook of the Present and 
the situations of the Past, It's a condition, 
& problem, a question, a goal and, most im- 
Portant of all, it is my hope for the world. 

As a part of the masses, IAbeled as “youth,” 
I feel that I have a duty and a responsibility 
to myself, to my generation, to my succes- 
vors. and to my God. I owe it to myself to 
develop my abilities to the fullest capacity 
and to find a place for myself in the world 
of tomorrow. I owe it to my generation to 
Make them proud of me and to contribute 
to the society in which we will one day rule. 

et, the most important and the significant 
Tesponsibility I have is to my children and 
their children’s children, To them, I must 
be able to serve as an example, and when the 

comes for me to depart, I want to leave 
behind for them, a gift that will assure their 
Security. I want that gift to be Peace. 

I want to offer them that intangible, that 
Sacred and priceless commodity known as 
Peace. It is attainable. There Is no doubt of 
that, Why else would God have planted such 
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an idea in our minds if he did not secretly 
hope that someday we would develop, on our 
own, a plan toward making world peace a 
reality? This is where my final responsibility 
enters. I owe it to God to nurture the seeds 
he has so carefully planted. He further as- 
sures that he favors such a project by his 
prophecy in the Holy Bible, Eccles. 3: 1-8, 
which states; To every thing there is a sea- 
son, and a time to every purpose under 
heaven . . a time of war and a time of 
peace.” 

Let us act so to insure that this destined 
season of peace will be a domineering factor 
of the near-present Future. The quest for 
peace has been a long one, but now we are 
arriving at a very critical point in History. 
We are told that at the present time there 
are enough weapons of destruction on this 
earth to wipe clean the human race and to 
destroy even the solid ground on which we 
now walk. Steps must be taken now. We can't 
wait for the wounds of war to heal them- 
selves. There is too much at stake to stand 
still, and to plead ignorance of the situation 
would be like committing suicide. Now we 
know for what we are searching, and the 
seriousness of the situation is evident. The 
next step is to define Peace since it is our 
ultimate goal and objective. 

Until shortly after the halfway mark of 
the Twentieth Century, peace was considered 
with a negative approach and it was defined 
specifically in terms of its antonym, war. 
For example, in days gone by, peace meant 
the absence of war. The democracies of the 
Western World previously looked at war as 
an abnormal relation among nations, and, 
thus, peace was considered to be a normal 
relation. The Dutch statesman, Hugo Gro- 
tius, who is considered to be the founder of 
modern international law, presented his 
parallel thoughts to the Seventh Century 
philosophers in the historic book, The Laws 
of War and Peace, published in 1625 A.D, In 
it, he too defended what he called a “just” 
war, that is one undertaken for a valid rea- 
son, but he introduced the opinion that war 
was a usual and common situation. His phi- 
losophy may have been influenced by the 
previous existence of Greek city-states. As 
many historians know, wars were a prevall- 
ing part of ancient European history, and 
they were most definitely an accepted way of 
life. But, I must interject here, that it was 
because of their many civil wars that the 
communities of the Greek city-states were 
ultimately weakened and as a result lost 
their independence. So if you consider Gro- 
tius’ way of correct, you are con- 
doning not only war itself, but self-destruc- 
tion as well. 

However, in recent years, peace has been 
given a much different connotation. It is no 
longer a usual situation, nor is it simply an 
interval between wars. The pessimistic light 
in which it was regarded is extinguished, and 
in its place are optimism, realism, and actu- 
ality. World peace to me is a universal chal- 
lenge that offers security against aggression 
for all, regardless of race, religion, or na- 
tionality. It curtails freedom and liberty 
only at the expense of and for the preserva- 
tion of human nature and human dignity. 

And so now, two more elements are intro- 
duced, freedom and liberty. I Included them 
in my definition because I believe they play 
an important part in choosing the kind of 
peace we want. We have at our command to- 
day, countless measures by which we could 
maintain peace, Mass communications, di- 


rected force, mass control, infiltration, and 
similar instruments are available to those 
who wish to turn our democratic societies 
into feudalistic units, withering under the 
brutal arm of force. Yes, they could find a 
peace, their peace, where peace is sought as 
an end instead of a means in itself. Their 
peace would be at the cost of the two funda- 
mental prizes mankind has already won in 
some parts of the world, freedom and lib- 
erty. 

We should not discourage ourselves by 
dwelling on the fact that the majority of 
the world today is not free. This does not 
mean that we should abandon the quest for 
peace because it seems to be impossible to 
obtain it, and in doing so, keep what we al- 
ready have. We've already examined peace, 80 
now let's take a closer look at freedom and 
Uberty. 

As a citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica, I see freedom dally. The democratic 
voting methods of our United States show 
other countries that we as citizens are given 
the chance to choose representatives to our 
federal government without fear of perse- 
cution. 

I have the freedom to go to the church I 
choose on Sunday. No one forces me to at- 
tend church services, and the denomination 
I choose is a personal matter. I am compelled 
by law to go to school, but they cannot make 
me learn. I listen because I want to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities I am offered, 
and I do my homework, because I know it 
will help me to understand the subject mat- 
ter. Once I am in school, there are no brutal 
methods used by the various organizations 
to force me to join. I have the freedom of 
choice. 

And best of all, I have the freedom to be 
active today to insure the fact that tomor- 
row will be everything I want it to be. I go 
to sleep each night, secure in the fact that 
the government of these United States is 
for human rights, not against them. We, the 
people, have invested in the government the 
power to act as a mediator and a guardian, 
instead of as a dictator or a ruling class. 

We, as Americans, have started the battle 
for freedom, and now it is necessary that the 
whole world adopt our cause, and join in 
the program for world-wide war. Whether or 
not that war exists in the form of armed 
combat or in the form of a war on poverty 
or a war on ignorance, it matters little. The 
fact remains that all our battles must be 
won, regardless of where they are fought— 
in the minds of men or on a bloody battle- 


ground for war. Eliminate these roots of de- 
struction, and you will be pulling out the 
weeds and roots of war before they have a 
chance to be nourished. 

If we work together toward a peace that 
is worth achieving together, then all 
thoughts of war among us will dissolve. As 
we work together, we will be able to gradu- 
ally see the viewpoint of our colleagues, It 
is when we work against each other, distant 
in thoughts, that there is not a chance for 
a compromise, “All or n is a com- 
monly repeated adage, but it does not apply 
if we wish to retain our freedom. Like justice 
and equality, freedom relies on law for & 
place in our Society. The law, in turn, is 
dependent on the wishes of the people, and 
so the entire process is centered around the 
individual and his personal regard for lib- 
erties. 
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Human liberties can be divided into three 
categories. First, there is the region of the 
mind; the inner domain of consciousness; 
liberty of thought and spirit; and liberty of 
opinion, whether those opinions be on issues, 
real or imaginative, invented or produced. 
This is liberty revealed in freedom of the 
mind. 

The second realm of liberty lies in greater 
boundaries. In the first division, the effects 
of liberty were felt within an individual, but 
in the second category, others are affected. 
This principle requires liberty of expression. 
We are given the chance to construct a suit- 
able frame for our life, regardless of what the 
other people may think. The only limitation 
on this liberty is that what we decide to do 
would not. affect others adversely. This ex- 
plains the second part of my statement that 
defined peace: “It curtails freedom and lib- 
erty only at the expense of, and for the 
preservation of, human nature and human 
dignity.” 

Third, we extend the realm of liberty to in- 
clude, et a maximum, the masses on the 
earth. From the second category, physical 
liberty of the individual, we derive the lib- 
erties of combination among people, with any 
purpose in mind except that which would 
harm others. 

No society in which these liberties are not 
respected and designated as a free society, 
regardless of how satisfied the people seem to 
be with the type of government that is in 
effect, and no society is completely free un- 
less these liberties are absolute and irre- 
proachable. Unless they are held sacred along 
with the facets of personal freedom, peace 
would not be worth attaining, for the gains 
in comparison to the loss would be of little 
significance. 

We cannot rely solely on an international 
organization for promoting and maintaining 
world peace. The regulating of societies can- 
not be placed entirely in the hands of a few, 
no matter how select and intelligent they 
may be. If enough of the right“ people in 
the world decide that they want to start a 
war, there would actually be little that could 
be done to stop them, short of direct force 
and physical suppression, Then, what would 
we be advocating but the tyrannical and dic- 
tatorial policies that we are seeking to elim- 
inate? There would be a little time to talk 
to the insurgents, and the action of the 
world organization would probably be slow 
compared to the progress of the reactionary 
group. 

We can rely, however, on human habits and 
conditionings to change the course of the 
moving tide. If we finally implant within the 
minds of the people in the world a sincere 
desire for peace that remains prevalent when 
others try to sway them, then we can be as- 
sured that something is being done, from 
the very moment that the opposition rises, 
without the use of armed weapons or force. 
We can put trust in the majority that they 
will reflect the philosophies of the peace- 
makers, and not resort to violence unless 
their lives are threatened. We don’t want 
people to become obsessed with the desire to 
suppress the opposition, but neither do we 
wish to be a generation of martyrs. The 
habits of the society are absorbed by the 
individual, and so if we surround him with 
constructive weapons, we would be taking a 
step toward world peace. 

One such weapon exists in the form of 
an ancient Chinese philosophy. Called the 
Spirit of Reasonableness, it is the greatest 
gift that China has been able to offer to 
the Western World. They claim that only 
in a world of reasonable and rational human 
beings can we hope to find peace and hap- 
piness. A comparison can be made to the 
institution of marriage. It is impossible to 
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imagine perfect husbands and wives who 
never quarrel. Rather, we conceive of rea- 
sonable and rational husbands and wives 
who quarrel reasonably and then patch up 
their difference reasonably. This is the Spirit 
of Reasonableness, and as a result of ad- 
hering to this doctrine, the Age of Reason- 
ableness will come about, and in it, we will 
find the Age of Peace. 

I believe that our plan for peace should 
include a thirst for knowledge. There is a 
relevant passage concerning this philosophy 
in the schoolbooks of Chinese children. It 
is a lesson deemed highly important by the 
Confucian scholars and, for this reason, it 
is required memorization by all students. A 
portion of that passage is quoted below. 

“The ancient people who desired to have 
a clear moral harmony in the world would 
first order their national life; those who de- 
sired to order their national life would first 
regulate their home life; those who desired 
to regulate their home life would first cul- 
tivate their personal lives; those who desired 
to cultivate their personal lives would first 
set their hearts right; those who desired to 
set their hearts right would first make their 
wills sincere; those who desired to make 
their wills sincere would first arrive at un- 
derstanding; understanding comes from the 
exploration of knowledge of things. When 
the knowledge of things is gained, then un- 
derstanding is reached; when understanding 
is reached, then will is sincere; when the will 
is sincere, then the heart is set right; when 
the heart is set right, then the personal life 
is cultivated; when the personal life is cul- 
tivated, then the home life is regulated; 
when the home life is regulated, then the 
national life is orderly; and when the nation- 
al life is orderly, then the world is at peace.” 

From this we can concur that the conduct 
of a nation’s affairs and the course of its 
social, moral and political development are 
all eventually based on the ideas that govern 
the individuals who compose that nation. 
It is this idea that I was building up to 
when I mentioned the actual effectiveness of 
a world organization. It is my opinion that 
such an international cooperation in the 
design of a forum-type meeting is a step in 
the right direction, but I believe that the 
steps they take are mostly preventative. So 
if we want to keep the peace, once we get it, 
we must take action to insure the fact that 
there will be someone to fight the opposition, 
no matter how quickly they rise. 

This opposition would exist in the form of 
intelligent, educated and reasonable adults. 
In this area we can take concrete action. 
It should be the responsibility of each coun- 
try to seek to produce such an “army” to 
defend the policies. In the event that a 
country is not economically capable of such 
a program, then I believe that a world or- 
ganization could intervene with their aid 
programs. Here cooperation enters. 

A project as big as peace demands the 
attention of all leaders of state. We cannot 
rely on less than 100% cooperation by each 
of the nations, and expect to have a suc- 
cessful program. Once we can get everyone to 
listen then we must be able to persuade 
them that peace would be advantageous to 
them. It is understandable that a country 
with millions of dollars tied up in military 
defense would not readily agree to total dis- 
armament, In other words, we must plan our 
program to be slow enough not to upset 
the economies of any individual nation, but 
at the same time it must be fast enough 
that our objective is reached before the 
breaking point of the nations, 


The breaking point would arrive when the 
majority of the leaders become dissatisfied 
with the rate of progress, and they therefore 
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transmit their feelings to their people who 
begin to consider alternative methods, Then 
we would be back where we started with 
everyone pulling in a different direction. I 
took care not to say that the end must be 
reached before this breaking point arrives. 
In keeping with the type of peace we want, 
it is not correct to seek peace as an end in 
itself. Rather, it is a means by which we 
obtain a degree of satisfaction in relation 
to each other. 

In planning for peace, we must be ready 
to meet opposition, It will not be an easy 
fight, and by no means a short one. The blue- 
print for world peace must start within 
each individual. He must govern himself to 
his surroundings, without sacrificing his 
identity. He must voice an opinion in mat- 
ters he finds objectionable, without appear- 
ing hostile. He must be prepared to protect 
himself without always being on the defen- 
sive. He must place some trust in a Supreme 
Being, without relying on that Supreme Be- 
ing to give him a life of ease. Finally, he 
must believe in the dignity of mankind and 
his life must reflect this doctrine. 

It is possible to find the path to peace in 
the world itself, A modern theory of memori- 
zation today is the use of association. Since 
we are a modern world, let's devise a simple 
association that every human being could 
learn. The sum total of everyone's efforts 
just might be enough to move those moun- 
tains that are looming in front of us. 

P could stand for pledge. Pledge yourself 
to the cause of peace. Promise to use re- 
straint where power is involved and protect 
yourself from ignorance, disease and dis- 
satisfaction, the roots that dig deep in the 
soil to crush the newly scattered. seeds of 
peace, 

E represents the enthusiasm and energy 
that is needed by the generation that wants 
to achieve peace. Evoke Supreme guidance. 
Entertain only pleasant thoughts for there 
is enough evil in the world without imagin- 
ing more. 

A is for advancement. Seek out your objec- 
tives and keep them in mind as you push 
onward, Aid and advise those who display a 
desire for your help. Accomplish your goal in 
steps so that you can measure your degree 
of achievement. Admire always the rights of 
others and they will in turn respect you. 
Agreements must be made with attention 
being paid to details so that trust can be 
developed from adherence to those agree- 
ments, 

C offers us endless possibilities as we seek 
to instill confidence, cooperation and a com- 
mon objective within the hearts of every in- 
dividual, Conflicts arise from lack of proper 
communication, so strive always to be able 
to converse with an underlying motive for 
understanding. 

E appears again, and we are reminded to 
direct our efforts toward the cultivation of 
the individual. Effective programs are based 
on constructive materials that are carried 
out with the proper attitude so keep in mind 
that practical solutions are necessary when 
considering a particular problem. 

We can see that world peace has a chal- 
lenge to it. I've offered what I believe to be 
applicable universal methods for solving 4 
universal problem. It is because the nations 
of the world worked separately yesterday that 
problems exist today. Let's change this pät- 
tern and work together today to live together 
tomorrow. 

To many, peace Is a condition, and so they 
analyze it. To others it’s a problem, and 
they're determined to solve 1t. Some consider 
it a question, and they seek answers, Yet, to 
others, it Is a goal and they desire to reach 
it. To me, it is all of these and more, for peace 
is my hope for the world, 

LINDA CONSTANCE MYERS. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, smalltown 
country newspapers are not controlled 
and give a free, unbiased, grassroots eval- 
uation of the state of our Republic. 

I insert the column of Mr. Ben Garris, 
“Hooks and Shells,” which appeared in 
the May 25 St. Francisville Democrat in 
the Recorp following my remarks; 

Hooks AND SHELLS 
(By Ben Garris) 

The darkening clouds of what well may 
turn into World War III are gathering with 
exceeding rapidity these days. And, for the 
first time in many hundreds of years, they 
are gathering over the East and not over the 
West. Which, of course, does not mean that 
the West won't suffer, too. 

In Korea, there is every evidence that 
Mao's Red Chinese and the Communist goy- 
ernment in North Korea are planning a sec- 
ond attempt at taking South Korea. Photo 
recon planes clearly show that Communist 
forces in North Korea—and in mainland 
China, just north of the border—have experi- 
enced a massive bulidup in numbers and 
equipment. Particularly, they have added to 
the number of large rockets of the type that 
are giving us so much trouble in Viet Nam. 

In Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, the Philip- 
Pines, and in certain states in India, the 
Communists have established underground 
forces that are now large enough to start 
guerrilla actions designed eventually to take 
over the countries. 

In Viet Nam proper, the war has become a 
very big one, by any standards, By the end of 
the year, we will have at least 750,000 troops 
and many billions worth of supplies in that 
small country. North Viet Nam has demon- 
Strated that she is not even thinking about 
Peace talks, but is ready, willing, and able to 
escalate all phases of the war. 

By their actions, they show the world (with 
the exception of the liberal doves“) that 
the two great Communist leaders, Red China 
and Russia, have joined hands again to con- 
tinue thelr plans to dominate the world. 

This is the situation in the Far East. And 
it is a situation that we are directly respon- 
Sible for. We laid the dirty groundwork for 
this approach to World War III in the Korean 
War when we didn't play to win. We estab- 
lished boundaries, beyond which our Air 
Force and troops were not allowed to go. 

This, of course, resulted in what amounted 
to a “Mexican stand-off". Peace talks lingered 
on and on, and still do. Nobody won, yet no- 
body lost. At least, that is the way our 
liberals in Washington had it figured. 

Actually, we did lose the Korean War, And 
Now the miserable chickens of appeasement 
are coming home to roost in Viet Nam and, 
in fact, throughout the world. 

By our no-win stance in Korea, we con- 
vinced the Communist world that we 
wouldn't clobber them if they started some- 
thing. Since that time, they have continually 
Probed all over the world to check for weak 
Spots and to cause us almost to break the 
country in military expenditures and in mili- 
tary aid to others. 

In the early days of Viet Nam, we demon- 
Strated to them that we would again play 
their game. Thus, we allowed the North Viet 
Namese to build a very strong military ma- 
Chine instead of bombing the devil out of 
their harbors and industry. We allowed them 
to use the Ho Chi Minh Trail to shuffle un- 
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told quantities of war material into South 
Viet Nam instead of sending enough troops 
in to cut the supply lines. 

Because of this half-way policy pursued by 
JFK and LBJ, we will now lose countless 
lives and mountains of military supplies. We 
will also tie down almost a million troops 
when they should be available to counter 
Communist threats in other parts of the 
world. 

The biggest threat to peace is not In the 
Far East, but in the Near East, where the 
Arab world is getting ready to charge Israel— 
with Russian help, of course. The Arabs, 
never too bright, don’t see that the Russians 
only help them sò that later they, the Rus- 
sians, can take over the entire Near East. 

So, here we have it: the Communist world 
is ready to open three major areas of war. 
The Far East, the Near East, and Korea. 
There is no way that America can fight on 
all three fronts with “conventional” weapons 
and forces in “brush fire” fashion. 

They well know this, And they believe that 
we will not use nuclear weapons. So, they 
will open up the three wars. 

We have brought it all on ourselves by 
not being firm. And now we will pay a ter- 
rible price—and so will they. 

I wonder how a dove's“ conscience must 
feel when he finally realizes that his way“ 
might have saved a few thousand lives at 
first, but, In the long run, insured the death 
of millions? 


Dissent Goes Far Beyond Limits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From The San Diego Union, May 25, 1967] 
“Tarason’ Is THe REAL Worp—DIssent GOES 
Far Beronp Lturrs 


Rep. F. Edward Hébert, Democrat of Loul- 
siana, made a cogent point regarding dissent 
over Vietnam policy during his visit in San 
Diego. 

He reminded Americans that Article III 
of the constitution of the United States of 
America has as much bearing as the First 
Amendment in considering the behavior of 
radical demonstrators. 

Section 3 of Article II. 
March 1789 states plainly: 

“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
ald and comfort.” 

The First Amendment in the Bill of Rights, 
which became effective in December 1791 
and extended to the states by the Supreme 
Court in 1925 declares in part: 

“Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech.“ 

Article III and the First Amendment are 
integral and revered rights in the American 
way of life. And in juxtaposition they illus- 
trate another important American fact: No 
right ls absolute—each is limited by the con- 
siderations of reason. 

There can be no dispute that freedom of 
speech, press and assembly as guaranteed 
by the Constitution is a cornerstone of our 
liberties. It is essential to assure maximum 
possible individual freedom and to find the 
truth collectively so we can govern with 
equity. We must guard these rights zealously. 

We cannot survive as a nation, however, 
if we permit treason—activity that favors 
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the enemy over the United States of America. 
And if we fail in our democracy all other as- 
sertions of rights will become meaningless 
because they will be lost. 

There is a limitation to the First Amend- 
ment and it is in part spelled out by the third 
Article of the Constitution. Freedom of dem- 
onstrations and protest activity which come 
under the First Amendment cannot include 
treason. or sedition. 

Demonstrations and exhibitionism that 
encourage the enemy in Vietnam to prolong 
the war do not give aid and comfort to the 
United States of America. They comfort 
Hanoi, 

Vituperation and physical activity directed 
against some of the highest officials of our 
land comforts the enemy, not the United 
States. So does interference with the Selec- 
tice Service system. 

And as Dean Rusk, secretary of state, has 
pointed out, what would we think if 100,000 
North Vietnamese marched through Hanoi 
in protest to Ho Chi Minh's war policy? 

There is a line when demonstrations pass 
the bounds. of responsible dissent and free 
speech and become license. And the best 
definition of that line is in Section 3, Article 
III of the Constitution. 

Treason. 


The Washington Jungle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
3 weeks ago I called for a reform 
movement here in our Nation's Capital 
as the beginning of a nationwide war 
against crime. 

Since that time I have received a num- 
ber of letters of encouragement from 
people here in Washington, D.C., from 
New York, from concerned Americans 
in Wisconsin, and from the people I rep- 
resent in Nebraska. This response has 
been heartening to me because I can re- 
port to you that as far as decent, hard- 
working, taxpaying, law-abiding Amer- 
icans are concerned there is no apathy 
about the crime crisis facing this Nation. 
The people are up in arms. 

If there is apathy in the United States 
on the topic of crime and its terrible in- 
crease, it surely exists in the minds of 
frightened or lazy public officials who 
2 failed to uphold the laws of our 


I have been pleased with the interest 
of the Nation’s press in the crime crisis 
and would like to insert an editorial from 
the Omaha World-Herald for inclusion 
in the RECORD. 

THE WASHINGTON JUNGLE 

The murder of 25-year-old Judy Robeson, 
an assistant to Senator Frank Carlson of 
Kansas, calls attention to a truth that some 
politicians in the capital would like to ignore. 
Namely: That W. D.C., has become 
one of the most lawless jungles in the land. 

Perhaps it is the most lawless of all Ameri- 
can cities. 

For years, residents have been afraid to 
use the streets at night. Apartment dwellera 
even in the so-called “better” areas have been 
driven to take all manner of extraordinary 
precautions to protect themselves from the 
muggers and robbers and rapists. Even in 
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daylight hours, knowledgeable Washingto- 
nians do not stray from the heavily traveled 
thoroughfares. 

Judy Robeson lived only three-quarters of 
a mile from the Capitol. Her apartment had 
24-hour desk service. The area described as 
“fashionable,” was patrolled by police. Here, 
if anywhere in Washington, a Government 
girl might expect to be safe. But here her 
nude and savagely beaten body was found 
amid indications of violent struggle. 

Vicious crimes of that sort may take place 
anywhere, but in Washington they have be- 
come almost ordinary. 

Washington Is ruled by the Congress which 
each year spends billions to help and advise 
the rest of the world. It is the capital of per- 
missive do-goodism, the show place of the 
Great Society. 

Perhaps before going farther with its 
pretty sociological schemes, at home and 
abroad, the Congress would be well advised 
to establish resolutely, once and for all, the 
rule of law in Washington. 

It can be done. Good police work, ade- 
quately financed, supported by a strong ju- 
diclary, can do the job there as well as any- 
where else. The cost would be trivial by com- 
parison with the sums the Government 
lavishes on lesser enterprises. Perhaps, if full 
success is to be achieved, it will be necessary 
to amend the powers of the Supreme Court, 
but even that lies within the authority of 
the Congress and the people. 


Ralph W. Drury of Athol, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few among us today for whom the name 
Ralph W. Drury means anything. The 
exploits for which the name was once 
symbolic have long since faded and 
passed away with the generation to 
whom they were familiar. 

Ralph Drury passed away quietly the 
other day at the age of 93 after having 
been hospitalized for only a day at Athol 
Memorial Hospital in Athol, Mass. The 
preparation of his obituary has rekin- 
dled for a moment the lingering sparks 
that were once a part of the brilliant fire 
Ralph Drury cast on the annals of U.S. 
military history. 

And ft seems appropriate in this day 
of crisis and of testing for America and 
for all of the world, to recall the simple 
gallantry of an American farm boy for 
whom there could have been none of the 
doubts and misgivings which seem to 
plague so many among us these days, It 
seems appropriate to take special note of 
the passing of one of the countless thou- 
sands who have laid their lives on the 
line in defense of the spirit and prin- 
ciples of democracy and human freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent procedures, I would like to include 
at this point in the Recorp, an obituary 
clipped from the pages of a Massachu- 
setts newspaper which, in simple news- 
papering terms, outlines the highlights 
of an heroic life. 


The clipping follows: 
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ATHOL War Hero Succumas—Was ALL-AMER- 
ICAN IN 1893 

ATHOL.—Ralph W. Drury, 93, a retired lleu- 
tenant colonel, World War I hero, and na- 
tionally known football player at West Point, 
died yesterday in the Athol Memorial Hos- 
pital where he had been a patient for a day. 
His home was at 165 Main St. 

He was born in Athol on March 8, 1874, 
son of the late Horace and Althea (Smith) 
Drury. His father was a Civil War veteran of 
Co. E. 53rd Regiment, Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, 

Col. Drury lived the life of a farm boy. 
After graduating from Athol High School in 
1891, he went on to become an outstanding 
scholar at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College in Amherst (now the University of 
Massachusetts). 

During his sophomore year, he learned of 
a vacancy at West Point and, in competition 
with 12 others, won admission to the military 
academy. 

He entered West Point on Sept. 6, 1893, and 
gained fame as a freshman halfback on the 
football squad, being named to an All- 
American team. His name Is inscribed on an 
athletic plaque at the Citadel, 

He was graduated in 1897 in a class of 68, 
of whom less than 10 are still living. 

He headed Gen. John J. Pershing’s trans- 
port brigade in San Francisco in 1914 and 
saw duty in the Philippines, China and 
Japan. 

He returned from the Philippines as a 
major in 1917 and was promoted to Heuten- 
ant colonel in 1918. 

He served with distinction throughout the 
war and received two letters of commenda- 
tion from Gen. Pershing “for distinguished 
and exceptional gallantry” and “for excep- 
3 meritorious and conspicuous sery- 
ce” 

WINS SILVER STAR 


He saw action in five major battles includ- 
ing Aisne, Marne, St. Mihiel, Meuse Argonne 
and Chateau-Thierry. 

He won eight medals, including the Silver 
Star for gallantry in rescuing wounded from 
a shell-swept area near Chateau-Thierry on 
July 12,1918. 

Col. Drury was also awarded the French 
Croix de Guerre with gilt star for displaying 
“rare bravery and energy in directing the 
burial of the dead under a violent bombard- 
ment at Blanc Mont during Oct. 2-10, 1918. 

He was the recipient of two Purple Hearts 
and several medals for sharpshooting. 

His noncombat duties were outstanding as 
well. Once he planned and executed the 
movement of an entire division—28,000 men 
and 7,000 animals—within two hours, using 
66 trains, each numbering 53 cars. 

At war's end, Col. Drury performed special 
tasks in the Army of Occupation in Coblenz, 
Germany. These included the closing of all 
PXs in France and heading graves registra- 
tion. 

He returned to the United States in 1921, 
a year prior to his retirement at Ft. Porter 
in Buffalo, N.Y. 

In 1960 his West Point fraternity presented 
him a ribbon and gold medallion as a dis- 
tinguished alumnus. 

After his retirement from active duty in 
C0 K 

He was a sharp critic at town meetings 
and many an official felt the sting of his re- 
marks. He ran unsuccessfully for selectman 
in 1932. He was named to the town’s first 
Pero Board in 1931 and served until 

MEMBER OF MASONS 

He was a member of the Athol Lodge of 
Masons and received his 50-year pin in 1945, 
having Joined the order while in the Philip- 
pines, 

He was also a member of the Army Con- 
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sistory, Valley of Ft. Leavenworth, also a 
Masonic order. 

In Athol he was a member of the Edward 
H. Phillips Post, American Legion, the His- 
torical Society of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 

SURVIVORS 


He leaves his widow, Anna L. (Colton) 
Drury, whom he met while at Madison Bar- 
racks, N.Y. They were married in H Paso, 
Tex., May 2, 1914. She followed him through- 
out his 20,000 mile army tour except during 
his years in war zones, 

Other survivors are a daughter, Mrs, Edna 
Cassety of Buffalo, N.Y., two sisters, Mrs. 
Mrytle Wallace of Athol and Mrs, Blanche 
Griffith of Beverly, three grandchildren and 
12 great-grandchildren. 


America’s Future—Both Exciting and 
Challenging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased to include, as 
part of my remarks, the essay of a ninth- 
grade student and constituent, Miss 
Sally Spaid, of Algoma, Wis.. Her essay 
entitled “America’s Future—Both Ex- 


test. The quality of Miss Spaid's ideas 
and writing skill make it a privilege for 
me to bring this essay to the attention 
of the House: 
America’s FuroreE—Bora EXCITING 
CHALLENGING 

During the past century, the knowledge of 
mankind has doubled eight times! As we 
twenty-first 


AND 


pursue progress from the standpoint of serv- 
ing mankind, so that scientific and technical 
knowledge does not master man instead of 
benefiting him. 

Let us first consider our exciting role In 
space. We face not only the challenge of 
space itself, we are being challenged by 
Communism’s leading nation. No nation that 
to be the leader of other nations 


dom depends on remaining at the top in the 
space race. 

The field of automation, too, is exciting 
and challenging. Observers predict that auto- 
mated machines will some day prepare full 
dinners, tend babies and diagnose patients. 
Machines, however, have neither skill nor 


nearly twice as many scientists and engineers 
will be needed by 1975. 
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There is much to be done in the field of 
Medicine. We are still searching for a cure 
for cancer. Work has begun to develop an 
artificial heart as a substitue for the human 
Organ. Tuberculosis still remains a health 
hazard. We are in dire need of increased re- 
Search and trained personnel to rehabilitate 
the handicapped. 

Our struggle against “poisoned air” must 
soon become a reality. Air pollution and water 
Pollution are threatening our national her- 
itage. Lakes and streams once filled with 
fresh water are so polluted that even our 
fish can’t survive. By 1980 scientists predict 
that in many cities our water demands will 
exceed our supply. We must constantly be 
alert to keep our water pure, forests green, 
and wildlife plentiful or lose a vital part of 
What we love t call America. 

If people do not change the world for the 
better, the world will change people for the 
Worse. A constructive attitude is necessary to 
find a solution to the problems that vex our 
Nation and the world. Neither world peace or 
& future worth thinking about will be assured 
Merely by reaching the moon. If it is achieved 
at all, it will be so only because of the de- 
termination, effort, and ability exercised to 
enrich and improve mankind. The world's 
great unfinished tasks must be carried out 
by those ms whose love for mankind is 
Matched with knowledge and ambition, That 
Challenge is ours! 


GOP Errs Badly on Rent Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, the rent supplements program is one 
of the more important issues to come be- 
fore the 90th Congress. It is essential 
that this program not be allowed to die 
in the name of “fiscal responsibility” or 
“Darty politics.” 

The rent supplements program makes 
sense economically as its prime purpose 
is to encourage private enterprise to en- 
ter the field of low-income housing. Our 
Supply of adequate housing for low-in- 
Come families is pathetically low and is 
dwindling, Also, as our urban renewal 
Programs expand, people are removed 
from crowded conditions and are forced 

to even more crowded slum condi- 
tions. Today, millions of Americans are 
living in dilapidated housing which is 
Not fit for habitation. The dimensions of 
this problem are far-reaching—it ad- 
versely effects our educational systems, 
dur crime rates, our health conditions, 
and so forth. This trend cannot con- 
tinue. 

In commenting on the need for more 
Public housing and for the rent supple- 
Ment program a Denver Post editorial 
Stated: 

Unless Congress provides adequate funds 

One or the other, it is being morally ir- 

ble. And by axing the rent subsidy 

, it is also being economically irrespon- 

le. This is a cheaper way to go for the 
yer, 


used as a shield. I, too, favor fiscal 
Tesponsibility, but I also recognize the 
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serious crisis we are facing in providing 
low-income housing. The alternative to 
a rent-suppiements program is a perpet- 
uation of slum conditions and the many 
human problems attendant slum liv- 
ing. When we speak of fiscal responsibil- 
ity, we should also take into account the 
economic savings—both human and 
monetary—that could flow from ade- 
quate funding of the rent-supplements 
program. Unless we consider the benefits, 
we are merely hiding behind meaning- 
less words: “fiscal responsibility.” 

Secondly, this program should not be- 
come entwined and smothered by party 
politics. If the Republicans would stop 
to seriously consider this program, I be- 
lieve they would recognize the pressing 
needs and the benefits of rent supple- 
ments. Also, they would realize the folly 
of their negative vote. The people do 
not respect negative votes cast only for 
political gains. If the Republicans believe 
otherwise, I suggest that they have mis- 
judged the people they are representing 
and, in general, the mood of people all 
over this Nation. 

Since I believe that a recent editorial 
in the Denver Post so adequately de- 
scribes the mood of this country on the 
issue of full funding of the rent-supple- 
ments program, I would like to include 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


[From the Denver Post, May 19, 1967] 
GOP Errs BADLY ON RENT SUBSIDIES 


House Republicans joined Southern Demo- 
crats Wednesday in chopping down to a piti- 
ful $5 million the federal rent subsidies 
program. The kindest thing we can say for 
Republican participation in this action is 
that it was politically stupid and morally 
and economically irresponsible. 

The GOP Is the party that is supposed to 
be trying to win friends and regain lost pow- 
er in the nation’s cities, Of a certainty, Re- 
publicans will win no friends or votes among 
the urban poor this way, nor among intelli- 
gent taxpayers, 

Their action is irresponsible for two rea- 
sons, 

First, big and growing urban renewal pro- 
grams all over the nation—including those 
in Denver—are razing slum dwellings and 
ousting their low-income inhabitants. And 
the new housing erected in these areas is 
almost invariably far too costly for those 
who lived there before. 

Yet the evicted poor must go somewhere 
that they can afford. So where do they go? 
Either into other slum housing, or else where 
some landlord can crowd three families into 
a dwelling where one lived before, thereby 
starting a new slum in a different part of 
town. 

Second, aside from urban renewal, there 
are millions of low-income families living in 
decrepit housing—the only kind they can 
afford. And private industry cannot afford to 
build new unsubsidized housing for them. 
That's a long-proven fact. 

So how can they get decent housing? Only 
by some form of government subsidy—and 
there are only two known forms. One is gov- 
ernment-bullt public housing; the other is 
rent-subsidized housing built by private, 
non-profit corporations—the rent subsidy 
law's method. 

Unless Congress provides adequate funds 
for one or the other, it is being morally ir- 
responsible. And by axing the rent subsidy 
funds, it is also being economically irrespon- 
sible. That is a cheaper way to go for the 
the taxpayer. 

With government-built public housing, 
the taxpayer pays the whole construction 
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bill, plus subsidizing rents for the low-in- 
come tenants, plus the salaries of managers 
and staff—who are public employees. Also 
the local taxpayer loses because public hous- 
ing pays a sum in lieu of property taxes, 
which is usually less than ordinary taxes 
would be. 

Under the rent subsidies act, a private 
non-profit or limited-dividend corporation 
provides the housing, getting its mortgage 
money from private lenders via an FHA-in- 
sured mortgage. The manager and staff are 
employes of the private corporation and it 
pays regular property taxes. All the taxpayer 
provides is the difference between what any 
individual tenant can afford and the rent 
necessary to pay off the mortgage and enable 
a nonprofit corporation to break even, or a 
limited-dividend corporation to make its 
dividend. 

In every way, this method is better than 
old-fashioned public housing for the tax- 
payer. And it is also better for the tenants. 
They are not thrown out if their income 
rises—as is the case with public housing ten- 
ants. The goverment rent subsidy is simply 
cut as their income rises. 

In short, there is simply no sensible rea- 
son—moral or economic—for the Republican 
position on this bill, We can only hope Sen- 
ate Republicans act more responsibly. 


Middle East Crisis 


SPEECH 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said today about the cur- 
rent crisis in the Middle East which, we 
learned this morning, erupted into a 
major military clash between Egyptian 
and Israel forces in the Sinai Desert. 

My mail of the past few weeks, Mr. 
Speaker, indicates deep concern and con- 
fusion over our position in the Middle 
East crisis and I must say, with all can- 
dor, that I share their concern and con- 
fusion, 

The questions being raised, in my 
judgment, are valid. Are we or are we not 
committed to suport Israel by the tri- 
partite agreements of 1950 and 1956? 
Should we or should we not take uni- 
lateral action in the Mideast if the 
United Nations continues to vacillate 
much longer? Can we or can we not op- 
pose a blockade in one area of the world 
and impose one in another? Were we or 
were we not maneuvered into a corner 
by Russia and the United Arab Republic 
in this Middle East crisis? : 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, anyone who 
understands the situation intimately is 
very concerned about the problem, par- 
ticularly the unexplained action by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
Mr. U Thant, in withdrawing U.N. troops 
from the contested Egyptian-Israel 
border. This he did apparently without 
even consulting the major powers of the 
world or obtaining the concurrence of 
at least those countries that have been 
carrying the major burden of interna- 
tional security obligations and commit- 
ments. 
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In light of this action, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe it is incumbent upon this admin- 
istration, the Congress, and those who 
have been supporting the efforts of the 
United States within the framework of 
the United Nations to demand a detailed 
explanation of this action on the part 
of the Secretary General. 

And further, Mr. Speaker, we, in turn, 
are certainly going to have to weigh, 
very carefully, our future course of ac- 
tion and support of the United Nations. 
If it cannot serve its basic purpose or 
even uphold its own charter, I doubt 
very much whether the American people 
will have confidence in its future ability 
to serve as the “peacekeeping” organiza- 
tion of the world. 

If the conflict that is now underway 
in the Middle East ultimately results in 
a major war, I believe the blood is going 
to be on the hands of the Secretary Gen- 
eral for what, in my judgment, has been 
unwise and untimely action on his part. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to go on record as 
urging this administration, the United 
Nations, and all responsible authorities 
to take whatever action is necessary to 
bring about a cease-fire as soon as possi- 
ble in this Middle East conflict. 


Mideast Puts Soviet Goals in True 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a vogue for Americans to feel that 
the Russians are changing their nature, 
discarding their belligerent policy of 
world conquest, and embracing the more 
mature disposition of seeking peace 
through friendly relations with the 
United States and other members of the 
free world. 

There is always the tendency for 
Americans to look on the bright and 
hopeful side of things for, by nature, we 
are optimists. The danger in this, how- 
ever, is that if we have been incorrect in 
our basic appraisal of a situation, we are 
very apt to expose ourselves to danger. 

In spite of the fact that we have tried 
to believe otherwise, there is much in re- 
cent events to point out that the Rus- 
sians have not departed from their theme 
of antagonism toward the United States. 
The Russian tactics might have changed, 
but not the purpose—the Russian bear is 
still after the honey pot of world domi- 
nation. 

There is evidence to show that Russia 
is a vital ingredient in the war in Viet- 
nam, for she is sending in to North 
Vietnam materials and supplies via over- 
land routes through China. In a like 
manner, it is quite obvious that Russia 
has played a paramount part in causing 
the pot to boil in the Middle East. 

Unless we stop kidding ourselves and 
face reality, the American citizen—as 
a soldier and as a taxpayer—is going to 
make sacrifices without end. 
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The question is this: Is the United 
States going to continue to be duped as 
to the long-range intentions of the Soviet 
Union? Richard Wilson has written an 
interesting article on this aspect in the 
June 5, 1967, issue of the Evening Star. 
I insert this article into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, for it is eminently worth- 
while reading: 

Mipzast Puts SOVIET GOALS IN TRUE 
PERSPECTIVE 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Those in official life who are most sadly 
grieved and confounded by Russian actions 
in the Mideast are the same officlals who 
were hailing a few months ago a new era 
of good feeling with the Soviet Union—and 
Red China, for that matter. 

It was not long ago that Sen. J, W. Ful- 
bright, D-Ark., Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, D- 
N. T., and others were anticipating the dawn 
of a new day, the day of bridge-bullding 
with China and Russia and a progresslve im- 
provement of relations based upon a more 
understanding attitude on our part, and on 
the now threadbare conclusion that we live 
in a changed world. 

But now all these dreams are shattered 
once again—as they have so often been shat- 
tered in the past 30 years—and interna- 
tional tensions have increased in a resump- 
tion of the cold war and the outbreak of 
actual war in the Mideast. 

As Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr., D-Va., is so 
cogently pointing out, important adminis- 
tration officials haye badly misjudged the 
intentions of the Soviet Union. U.N, Ambas- 
sador Arthur Goldberg is not to be excluded 
from this list. He still talks and acts in the 
U.N. as if he were dealing with some re- 
spected and beloved ally who has strayed 
from the path of righteousness, 

The illusion persists that if it were not for 
Red China, Russia could and would deliver 
peace to us overnight in Vietnam. Then why 
does she not do it now by cutting off Ho 
Chi Minh's supply of arms? Ho's government 
can remain in Hanoi only because of Rus- 
sian fighters, and antiaircraft installations. 

Why does Russia instead Increase the sup- 
ply and variety of arms to North Vietnam? 
Why has she supplied up to 63 billions in 
Military-related equipment to Arab nations 
in the Mideast? 

These are the moves of the hard-minded 
technicians in the Kosygin-Brezhney re- 
gime who, acting through or in concert with 
second parties, are extending outward the 
power and influence of the Soviet Union 
without sacrificing a single soldier. 

They have been amazingly successful in 
contrast to the fallures of their predeces- 
sor, Nikita Khrushchev, They have succeeded 
in erecting air defenses in North Vietnam 
with a greater intensity of fire than pro- 
tected any city in World War II, and have 
brought down an incredible total of more 
than 500 U.S. aircraft at the same time an 
American expeditionary force of 500,000 has 
been kept contained by both military and 
diplomatic guile. 

They have dealt skillfully with a very ram- 
bunctious ally, China, managing to avoid an 
open break that would lead to war. Now they 
have created the military and diplomatic 
atmosphere which makes it possible for an 
adventurous Egyptian dictator to challenge 
the maritime nations and engage in war with 
Israel. 

It has been remarked that if this is not 
the way a third world war starts, it is a good 
imitation. There is not the slightest con- 
crete evidence that Russia wishes the war in 
Vietnam to come to an end. The evidence is 
the other way. 

Russia is sending more effective weapons to 
Vietnam. She gives every evidence of being 
very hard to deal with on a settlement in 


the Mideast. She is not about to relinquish 
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strong positions in either the Near East or 
the Far East. 

The impression is nevertheless strong here 
that Russia does not want a war so close to 
her borders and therefore she can be counted 
on eventually to restrain Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. This is a comforting conclusion 
which avoids Russia's very evident deter- 
mination to see to it that, war or not, Nasser 
comes out on top. r 

Her support of Nasser is like her support 
to Ho Chi Minh—selectively adequate for the 
aims to be achieved, and those alms are 
the termination of American Influence in the 
Near East and the Far East through the use 
of second parties for as long as it takes to 
do it. 

The European powers, which have been 
indulging for some years now the illusion 
that Russia is no longer dangerous, are 
awakening to find her astride 55 percent of 
their normal oll supply which comes from 
the Mideast. These powers, no longer much 
interested in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, find that Russia's power and in- 
fluence may be turning NATO's‘ flank. And 
they are powerless to do anything much 
about it except to come flying to Washing- 
ton as did British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, or to utter meaningless and ambigu- 
ous phrases as does President Charles de 
Gaulle. 

So the issue lies where it really has always 
been, between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. This continuing crisis may at 
least help to dispel the euphoria which has 
clouded opinion in both the United States 
and Western Europe on the long-range in- 
tentions of the Soviet Union. 


Commemorating 60th Anniversary of the 
Charter of the American Hungarian 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in commemo- 
rating the 60th anniversary of the char- 
= of the American Hungarian Federa- 

on. 

The federation, with its fine leaders 
and educators, has done much to help 
the Hungarians learn more about Amer- 
ican ideals and principles in order to 
become more well-rounded individuals 
and better informed members of our 
society. 

The history of the federation is filled 
with examples of courage, leadership, 
charity, firmness, American loyalty, 
and the promotion of freedom. It has 
done much to oppose the old way of life 
which still exists in Hungary today. The 
way of life in which the Government of 
Hungary is in the power of a small mi- 
nority in complete opposition to the 
wishes of the majority. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to give recognition to these freedom-lov- 
ing people and am inserting in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a brief history of the 
American Hungarian Federation since it 
was chartered in the early 1900's: 
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COMMEMORATING THE GOTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CHARTER OF THE AMERICAN HUNGARIAN 
FEDERATION 


The American Hungarian Federation was 
Chartered in Cleveland, Ohlo in 1907. It has 
been in continued existence ever since. Its 
Present Officers are: The Honorable Albert A. 
Fiok, municipal judge in Pittsburgh, Penna., 
as national president; The Right Reverend 
Dr. Zoltan Beky, bishop emeritus of the In- 
dependent Hungarian Reformed Church of 
America, and president, Hungarian Reformed 
Federation of America, as chairman of the 

of directors; Professor Dr. Emery G. 
Szekely, Medical School Tempie University, 
Philadelphia, Penna., Dr. Janos Nadas, Presi- 
dent Kossuth Chapter, AHF, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mr, Stephen Miko, President, American Hun- 
Barian Federation of the State of New York, 
Inc., Mr. Zoltan Vasvari, President, Cross and 
Sword Movement, Garfield, N.J., as national 
vice presidents, Mr. Richard J. Phillips, Wil- 
lam Penn Fraternal Association, Pittsburgh, 
Penna., as treasurer, Mr. Bela Karlovitz, Esq. 
Counselor-at-Law, Pittsburgh, Pa., as gen- 
eral counsel, Messrs. Gabor Bodnar, Clifton, 
NJ, Andrew Eross, Sr., and Dr. Julius 
Hovany, editor, Chicago, II., as comptrollers, 
Dr, Louis Fury, writer and Professor Z. 
Michael Szaz, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Seton Hall University, South Orange, 
N.J. as national secretaries. 

For its sixty years of existence, the Federa- 
tion was engaged in educating Hungarians 
about American values and political prin- 
Ciples so that they may become well-informed 
and loyal citizens of the United States. The 
Federation also promoted the knowledge of 
Hungarian culture and Lterature among 
Americans not of Hungarian descent by spon- 
soring and distributing books and manuals. 

In the past the Federation took an un- 
equivocal stand against any atheistic and 
totalitarian ideology, having been opposed to 
Nazism as well as communism. For the last 
two decades it also tried to inform the Ameri- 
can Government and public on the political, 
Teligious and economic situation in Hungary 
Under Communist rule by dissemination of 
information and memoranda and thereby give 
expression to some of the aspirations and de- 
Mands of the suppressed Hungarian people. 

Several Presidents of the United States 
have received delegations of the American 

garian Federation, and the Federation 

is in constant touch with the State Depart- 

Ment and members of Congress on problems 

Of American policy toward Hungary in par- 
and Eastern Europe in general. 

Recently major studies by the Federation's 

ign Affairs Committee included one on 
the International Law Status of the Armed 
of the USSR. Stationed on Hun- 


refugees after World War II to this coun- 
try, and helped 35,705 refugees after the 1956 
Hungarian Fight for Freedom to come to 
America. 


On charitable matters, the Federation, be- 

een 1945 and 1952, sent help to Hungary 
and to Hungarians living in Western 

in the amount of $1,457,743.26 and its relief 

action after the Hungarian Revolution 

ted to $512,560.08, even before a sepa- 

Tate organization was chartered to do the re- 


The Federation consists of the two Amer- 
Hungarian fraternal associations (Hun- 
Farlan Reformed Federation of America and 
Wiliam Penn Fraternal Association), ite own 
State and local chapters, American Hungarian 
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churches, associations, clubs and study 
groups which send delegates to the triennial 
convention, which, in turn, elects its officers 
and board of directors. 


Holmes Alexander on the Department of 
Justice—In-Depth Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years Holmes Alexander has been recog- 
nized as a courageous, objective, and per- 
ceptive columnist. 

In a recent column he has demon- 
strated these qualities in discussing the 
failure and refusal of the Department of 
Justice to prosecute agitators who preach 
sedition, arouse to riot, and give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. of the United 
States in Vietnam. 

I hesitated to bring this column to the 
attention of the House because of the 
flattering comments he had to say about 
me personally and about my distin- 
guished colleague from South Carolina, 
L. MENDEL Rivers. I think this is under- 
standable. 

After mature thought, however, I 
thought it more important to get this 
message to Members of the House than 
for me to hide behind the blush of 
modesty. 

This is a discussion in depth of the 
real problem, and Holmes Alexander has 
done a good job. 

The column follows: 

Hferat Talks SHOW JUSTICE PROSECUTORS 
DEFENDING DANGEROUS Lunares, Foo.s 
WasnNGrON. Ramsey Clark and Fred Vin- 

son Jr. are a couple of second-generation 

Rooseveltians, more liberal than their fathers 

before them, and more’s the pity. 

The Justice Department under Ramsey 
Clark (Fred Vinson heads the Criminal Di- 
vision) has discovered the First Amendment 
which protects the people's rights of speech, 
press, assembly and petition. 

The true meaning of the amendment lies 
in the eye of the beholder. It can mean that 
genuine, legitimate protest shall not be 
abridged. Or it can mean that fools and 
knaves shall not be prevented from cheer- 
ing on the enemy, obstructing troop trains, 
burning draft cards and the American flag. 
flopping in the corridors of the Pentagon and 
otherwise engaging in hostile acts while the 
nation is doing combat. 

In general, the American Congress takes 
the first viewpoint—that the First Amend- 
ment was intended to protect sincere pro- 
testers. 

In general, the Justice Department takes 
the other viewpoint—that the First Amend- 
ment prevents the nation from protecting it- 
self against dangerous lunatics and treach- 
erous rascals. 

A couple of high-ranking congressmen, F. 
Edward Hébert of Louisiana, and Mendel 
Rivers, D-S.C., both of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, are seeking ways to punish 
these internal enemies. 

Atty. Gen. Clark and Asst. Atty. Gen. Vin- 
son have been before House committees to 
say that it can't be done. 
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The attorney general, prior to his confirma- 
tion and providing very good reasons why he 
should not have been appointed or con- 
firmed, visited the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. It was pointed out to him 
that Vietnam sympathizers could be pro- 
secuted under two efficient and effective laws. 
One is the Trading with the Enemy Act. The 
other is the Export-Import Control Act. 

“The record very clearly shows,” an HUAC 
Member, Rep. Ichord, D-Mo., told Rep. Hé- 
bert, “that to date there has not been a 
single prosecution or a single indictment ob- 
tained under these laws.” 

There's another law, the Selective Service 
Act (1948 version) which makes it a crime 
“to promote the success of its (the United 
States’) enemies.” 

But when Mr, Vinson appeared before the 
House Armed Services Committee, which was 
considering amendments, he did everything 
except play-crazy to get out of promising 
that law’s enforcement, 

First, he said, “I am not familiar with the 
statute.” Then he said that in enforcement 
of the law, “You definitely and distinctly 
have First Amendment problems.” 

Finally, he admitted that none of the Viet- 
nik dissenters had been prosecuted “because 
the department felt that no one has violated 
the statute.” 

If you haven't already noticed, Atty. Gen. 
Clark and Asst. Atty. Gen. Vinson keep talk- 
ing like defense attorneys. Their jobs, how- 
ever, are those of prosecuting attorneys, and 
there's the rub. 

We've got a Justice Department where the 
men appointed and paid for law enforcement 
have played turncoats. They've gone over to 
the opposite side of the courtroom. They are 

their feet, straining their wits, 
splitting hairs and acting dumb in order to 
keep violators out of the clutches of the law. 

This they can do, by quibble and chica- 
nery, because some of the language in exist- 
ing statutes isn’t mod. 

Congressmen Rivers and Hébert, among 
others, are trying to patch up the 
But that shouldn't be necessary if we had 
federal prosecutors who prosecuted. And 
even the amended language is going to col- 
lide with daffy interpretations of the First 
Amendment so long as we have the likes of 
Messrs. Clark and Vinson in the Justice De- 
partment. 


Fino Introduces 30-Year Civil Service 
Retirement Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
reintroducing my bill to allow postal and 
civil service employees to retire after 30 
years of service on full retirement an- 
nuities. 

My purpose in reintroducing this legis- 
lation is simple. I believe that in our 
booming economy, we can afford to give 
our workers greater leisure periods, both 
during and after employment. There is 
no reason today why civil service em- 
ployees ought not to be able to retire 
after 30 years of public service. 

I strongly feel that any such 30-year 
retirement authorized ought to be al- 
lowed on a full annuity basis. If we are 
to allow and encourage civil servants to 
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retire after 30 years on the job, we 
should not penalize them by giving them 
something less than full annuities. 


International Commission of Jurists Con- 
demns Coup in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, with 
headquarters in Geneva, has issued a 
statement condemning the military 
coup d'etat in Greece. 

I believe this statement deserves care- 
ful attention by all: 

Tue RULE or Law ABROGATED IN GREECE 


The International Commission of Jurists 
would be falling in its duty if it did not call 
attention to the extremely serious situation 
which has arisen in Greece following upon 
the coup d'état carried out by a self-appoint- 
ed group of military officers. 

Until April 21, when the coup d'état took 
place, a lawfully constituted Government was 
in control and elections were due to be held 
on May 28. This coup d'état was clearly in- 
tended to overthrow the Government and to 
prevent the Greek people from expressing 
their will at an election. This is in complete 
violation of the Rule of Law which the In- 
ternational Commission of Jurists seeks to 
protect. Indeed at the Athens Congress of 
the Commission, in 1955, it was laid down: 

“The will of the people is the basis of the 
authority of public powers. This will must 
be expressed by free elections . . . The legis- 
lative power must be effectively exercised by 
an appropriate organ, freely elected by the 
citizens. The laws and other legal measures 
taken by the legislature cannot be abolished 
or restricted by a governmental measure.” 

Having seized de facto power, the military 
regime purported to issue a decree “suspend- 
ing” all those articles of the Constitution 
which protect the rights of the individual 
and provide the guarantees necessary for 
the maintenance of the Rule of Law. This 
group of military officers had, of course, no 
authority to nullify the Constitution. In 
case of grave public danger the King on the 
advice of the Government, and subject to 
subsequent ratification by Parliament, could 
have suspended some Constitutional guar- 
antees. The military officers went even 
further than the King, the Government and 
Parliament were entitled to go in that they 
purported to suspend Article 18 of the Con- 
stitution which cannot be suspended even 
in an emergency. It is the Article which for- 
bids torture, capital punishment for political 
offense and total confiscation of property. 
This step can only give rise to real fears as 
to the intentions of the regime. The follow- 
ing fundamental constitutional safeguards 
are among those that have also been abro- 
gated: freedom of the press and of expres- 
sion, protection from arbitrary imprison- 
ment, prohibition of special tribunals, free- 
dom of association, inviolability of the home. 

This illegal suspension of the constitu- 
tional safeguards of the Rule of Law was fol- 
lowed by a series of draconian measures, In- 
troduced by “emergency laws“. Censorship 
and severe restrictions have been imposed 
upon the press resulting in the closure of 
several newspapers, public meetings have 
been prohibited, numerous homes have been 
searched, military courts have been set up 
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and political parties have been dissolved, as 
have several hundred other organisations, 
including trade unions, cultural societies 
and sports clubs, their property being seized 
and their archives and bank accounts con- 
fiscated. 

Some thousands of persons, including 
politicians, lawyers, Journalists and ordinary 
citizens, have been arrested and detained. 
Their fate is still uncertain. On April 25, 
Colonel Papadopoulos said at a press con- 
ference that they would be tried by “com- 
missions of security” which would include in 
their membership judges of the ordinary 
courts. However, some days later he said 
that: “Those who make a statement—which 
is accepted as sincere—and who will no 
longer be a danger to public security will be 
released. As for the others, they will wait 
until there is no longer any fertile soll in 
which they can sow their seeds of trouble. 
They will then be released, but kept out of 
the way”. It is difficult to opt as to whether 
“trial by Commissions of Security” or a deci- 
sion by some unknown authority in secret 
is to be preferred. 

The fact that some jurists are in the service 
of the miiitary regime and occasional pro- 
testations that “legality will be 
can in no way conceal the eer violation 
of the Rule of Law which is place. 
Everyone knows only too well the fatal path 
along which are led all dictatorial regimes 
instituted by force and maintained in power 
by coercion, even when at the start the per- 
sons concerned acted in good faith and 
from the best of motives. 

Greece is a party to the European Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Human Rights. The 
actions and methods of the Greek military 
regime clearly offend the provisions of the 
Convention. Acordingly these events con- 
cern not only Greece but all the other High 
Contracting Parties to the Convention and 
are highly damaging to the concepts of 
democracy and legality. 

Wherever they take place, military coups 
d'état, forcible seizures of power, and the 

of the fundamental principies of 
justice and freedom which have been pain- 
stakingly forged as civilization has developed, 
are always highly dangerous and damaging. 
‘There are cases where one can perhaps point 
to circumstances capable, if not of justifying 
or excusing such actions, then at least of 
making them less intolerable. This is not 
such a case. The fact that democracy should 
have been not only scorned but deported and 
placed in a concentration camp in a European 
country and more particularly in Greece, the 
cradle of the very concept of democracy and 
a country whose millenial humanist tradi- 
tion had become a symbol, is felt by world 
public opinion with quite particular anxiety 
and distaste. 


Time for Assessing Benefits Versus Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Honorable WILBUR D. MLS, of Arkansas, 
proposed a very thought provoking idea 
which I believe many Americans will find 
most timely and appropriate. 

In a speech at the 75th anniversary 
celebration of the Security Trust Co., in 
Rochester, N.Y., on May 22, Congress- 
man MIS proposed a commission of 
outside and independent citizens to make 
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an unbiased* study and evaluation of 
Government spending and taxing. 

His suggestion has been met with ac- 
claim. I would like to include for the 
benefit of my colleagues a recent edi- 
torial from the Dumas Clarion, Dumas, 
Ark., which commented on his proposal: 
TIME FOR ASSESSING BENEFITS Versus COST 


Last week, Congressman Wilbur D. Mills 
proposed that the federal government needs 
a commission of outsiders to take a “cold- 
eyed” view of government spending and tax- 


Said the congressman: “We can't have a 
reasonable tax policy apart from a reason- 
able spending policy. We can't finance 
through taxes the programs now in existence 
as they may grow. Such taxes would throw 
the economy into a tallspin. 

“But we lose our options for using tax pol- 
icy to foster long-term growth because we 
simply don't know which are worth 
the most and which the least in terms of 
benefits related to costs. J 

“The best way to economize ls not to cut 
$10 million from this activity or $20 million 
from that simply because you have the op- 
portunity to do it. It might be much better 
to eliminate altogether the programs that 
are providing the least in relation to their 
cost.” 


An astute politician, Congressman Mills is 
also keen as keeper of the public pocket- 
book. He has made an observation which 
both national and state governments might 
follow. In the national government, we have 
programs and services which have outlived 
their usefulness. The same might be said for 
the scope of certain state services. We need 
commissions of able businessmen and lead- 
ers to make recommendations, 

The tenacles of government have extended 
into so many areas, demanding more tax 
monies to feed them—despite the ultimate 
worth of the project. If we as a nation are to 
keep axes and government spending from 
boomeranging beyond ultimate control, we 
must make some effort now at a total review 
of the services of government, how we can 
afford those really worthwhile and how we 
can do without those which are not worth 
the price tag. 


Negro Officer in Viet Raps Dr. King’s 
Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, May 26, 
1967] 


Necro OFFICER IN Viet Raps Dr. Krno's Views 


Camp Bearcat, Souta Vrernam.—Capt- 
Earle McCaskill, 29, an assistant judge ad- 
vocate in the 9th Infantry Division, is one 
of 50,000 American Negroes who have served 
or are serving in South Vietnam. 

McCaskill is by no means an “average” 
Negro soldier, if such a thing exists. He 15 
better educated than most, he is an officer— 
a military lawyer—and he has a relatively 
uncommon job. 

He shares with the majority of Negroes in 
Vietnam—officers and enlisted men, career 
men and draftees, young and old—a ‘distaste 
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for the antiwar sentiments expressed by Cas- 
sius Clay and the Rev, Martin Luther King. 

“I think what they have done is most un- 
fortunate,” he said. “They demonstrated their 
lack of understanding of what we're doing 
here. King talks about a civil war, but any- 
One who's fought in Vietnam knows that the 
Whole thing Is being run by Hanol.” 

McCaskill tended to dismiss the opinions 
Of Clay—whom he described as a competent 
fighter” but a publicity seeker—more readily 

those of King, the civil rights leader. 

“Dr. King may have a point when he says 
We are spending billions of dollars in Vietnam 
that could be used to help the impoverished 
Negroes in the cities,” the captain said. 

“But I think that he makes a false as- 
sumption when he concludes that the money 
Would be used for that purpose if there were 
No war going on. They didn’t appropriate the 
Money to help the Negroes before the war. 
Why would they now?” 

McCaskill, who studied at Talladega Col- 
lege, an integrated school in Alabama, and 
at Howard University in Washington, argued 
that antiwar civil rights leaders had missed 
What he called “a critically important point.” 

“In a way,” he said, “the war puts the 
Movement in focus. What we are trying to 
accomplish here is to guarantee personal Ub- 
erty, economic opportunities and educational 
Opportunities for everyone—the peasants and 
the sons of bankers—and that is what we 
Negroes need in the states.” 

The captain said he is convinced there 18 
& disproportionate number of Negroes serving 
in Vietnam. He attributed part of the im- 

to the large number of Negroes who, 
Attracted by prestige and higher pay, had 
Volunteered for airborne training. Large 
numbers of paratroopers are sont here. 

According to one unofficial calculation, 23 
Per cent of Army combat troops in Vietnam 
aro Negroes, as compared with 11 percent of 
the U.S. population. 

McCaskill was interviewed at a sand- 
bagged command post slong the earth wall 
that surrounds Camp Bearcat, the 9th Divi- 
§lon’s command post, 18 miles wets of Saigon. 

“As a general proposition, I think discrim- 
ination among fighting troops in Vietnam— 
Soldier to soldier and commander to soldier— 
ls almost nonexistent,” he said. The situs- 
tion is certainly far better than in most 
Givillan situations.” 


lowa Legislature Acts on Hoover Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
ently the Iowa Legislature passed a 
Tesolution calling on the Congress to ap- 

te the requested funds for com- 
Dleting the land acquisition program at 
the Herbert Hoover Historic Site at West 
Branch, Towa. 

The passage of the resolution indicates 
the support enjoyed by the Hoover 
Park project in Iowa. 

WA SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 40 

Whereas, Iowans wish to honor Herbert 
Sb, the Slst President of the United 

tes, and the only Iowan ever to be elected 
President of the United States, and 
tom Berens, the Herbert Hoover National His- 

Site at West Branch, Iowa, is of na- 
— interest, attracting more than 750,000 
tors since 1962, and 
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Whereas, this site includes the Presidential 
library and museum, and the grounds are the 
location of the former President's birthplace 
cottage and the gravesites of President and 
Mrs. Hoover, and 

Whereas, the present site is incomplete and 
Inadequate and part of it is in an unfinished 
and unsightly condition, Now Therefore, be 
it resolved by the Senate of the sixty-second 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, the 
House of Representatives concurring: 

That the General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa urges the Congress of the United States 
to approve the President's $470,000 appropri- 
ation request which was included in the 
Interior Department's appropriation bill for 
land and building acquisition and develop- 
ment at the Herbert Hoover National His- 
toric Site. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution be forwarded to each of the mem- 
bers of the Iowa delegation in Congress. 

We, Robert D. Fulton, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Iowa and President of the Senate, 
Al Meacham, Secretary of the Senate, Maurice 
E. Baringer, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and William R. Kendrick, Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the sixty-second Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa. 

Rosert D. FULTON, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 
AL MEACHAM, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
MAURICE E. BARINGER, 
Speaker of the House. 
WILAN R, KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Aircraft Carrier U.S.S. “John F. Kennedy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27, 1967, the aircraft carrier, U.S.S. John 
F. Kennedy, was launched by the New- 
ports News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
at Newport News, Va. This was truly a 
momentous occasion, which was attended 
by an enthusiastic crowd of nearly 30,- 
000 people. 

So many dignitaries were present that 
it was impossible to afford everyone the 
hospitalities and courtesies that we would 
have desired. In addition to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, we were graced by 
the presence of Mrs. John F. Kennedy 
and her lovely children, Caroline and 
John, Caroline sponsored the great ship, 
with her mother serving as her matron 
of honor. 

In addition to those mentioned, the 
Kennepy brothers and their lovely wives 
were present, as well as the vivacious 
mother of the late President, Mrs. 
Joseph P. Kennedy. The presence of Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
and Secretary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze 
= gave significance to this great occa- 

n. 

It was a beautiful day in Newport 
News, Va., and it was a great day for the 
Navy. 

The President of the United States de- 
livered the principal address, and it was 
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et timely, and extremely appro- 
priate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the re- 
marks of the President at the christen- 
ing of the aircraft carrier, USS. John 
F. Kennedy, at the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., at Newport 
News, Va., on May 27, 1967, in the 
RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE CHRISTEN- 


ING OF THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER USS. “JOHN 
F, KENNEDY” 


Mrs. Kennedy, Caroline and John, Mrs. 
Joseph Kennedy, Senators Kennedy and other 
members of the Kennedy family, Secretary 
McNamara, Secretary Nitze, Mr. Holden, dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen: 

In March, 1943, almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a young naval Ueutenant assumed 
his first command—a tiny PT boat—and 

sailed intrepidly into the savage battle for 
the Solomons. 

Next year 5,000 Americans will put to sea 

im this giant ship named John F. Kennedy, 
for whom the voyage of destiny began in the 
Solomons and ended tragically at the pin- 
nacle of national affection and respect, the 
Presidency of the United States. 

This is the third carrier since the end of 
the Second World War to bear the name of 
a man. Carriers are normally named for 
famous battles, or great ships of the past. Its 
only companions are named for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and James V. Forrestal. 

This is highly appropriate because these 
three singular men had a great deal in 
common: : 

Each of them died in the service of his 
country. 

Each of them understood that, whatever 
the risk, men must defend the 
leaven in the bread of life that alone makes 
true peace possible. 

Each of them belleved—in John Ken- 
nedy’s moving words: “It is the fate of this 
generation ... to live with a struggle we did 
not start, in a world we did not make. But 
the pressures of life are not always dis- 
tributed by choice. And while no nation has 
ever been faced by such a challenge, no na- 
tion has ever been so ready to seize the 
burden and glory of freedom.” 

To face that challenge, John Kennedy 
knew, took strength as well as idealism: he 
knew it as a student who saw the fallure of 
appeasement in the 1930’s; he knew it as a 
Naval Officer in the South Pacific; he knew 
it as President of the United States. 

Because John Kennedy understood that 
strength is essential to sustain freedom, be- 
cause he recognized that we cannot afford to 
mark time or stand in place, he requested 
funds for this carrier from the Congress in 
1963. 

In the year 2000—and beyond—this ma- 
Jestic ship we christen today may still be 
sailing the oceans of the world. We pray that 
her years will be years of peace. But if she 


sage to friend and foe alike. 

For the five thousand Americans who will 
man this great ship—and for all their coun- 
trymen, whose hopes ride with them—this 
is a moment of reflection. 

Today, as throughout our history, we bear 
fateful responsibilities in the world. From the 
moment of our national creation, American 
ideals have served as a beacon to the op- 
pressed and the enslaved. 

In times past, it has often been our 
strength and our resolve which have tipped 
the scales of conflict against aggressors, or 
would-be aggressors. That role has never been 
an easy one. It has always required not only 
strength, but patience—the incredible cour- 
age to wait where waiting is appropriate, to 
avoid disastrous results to short-cut history. 
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And sacrifice—the tragic price we pay for 
our commitment to our ideals. 

No President understood his Nation's his- 
toric role and purpose better than John F. 
Kennedy. No man knew more deeply the bur- 
dens of that role. And no man ever gave more, 

Let this ship we christen in his name be 
a testament that his countrymen have not 
forgotten. 

Thank you, very much. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat Endorses 
Saving the View From Mount Vernon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat has joined the 
nationwide campaign to save the view 
from Mount Vernon across the Potomac 
River at Piscataway Park, Md. 

The Globe-Democrat, in an editorial 
on May 25, 1967, presents a strong case 
for appropriation of funds to complete 
parkland purchase in order to maintain 
the setting across the historic Mount 
Vernon estate of our first President in 
much the same scenic state as when he 
viewed it. As the Globe-Democrat states: 

The natural beauty around Mount Vernon 
is an inherent part of this national shrine. 
To allow its destruction would be an ir- 
reparable tragedy. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
Globe-Democrat for its fine editorial on 
behalf of this project and to insert it in 
the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 

No SUBSTITUTES FOR BEAUTY 


“I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree.” 
—Ogden Nash 

No less intense than the fight to protect 
Missouri's scenic views from the explosive 
growth of billboards along highways is a 
similar campaign to preserve the natural 
beauty surrounding historic Mount Vernon, 
the home of George Washington. 

With tentative approval in the Missouri 
Senate of a measure to reduce the number 
of billboards along interstate and primary 
state highways in Missouri, a step has been 
taken in the right direction. 

The Senate measure, expected to meet fed- 
eral regulations, is stronger than a bill passed 
by the House, which merely attempts to cir- 
cumvent federal objections to billboard 
placements. Hopefully, the stiffer proposal 

will be enacted into law. 
> Billboards, however, although offensive to 
the eye in search of trees and other natural 
beauty, may be transient things. They can 
be felled by a reversal of the permissive laws 
that allow their existence. 

The situation at Mount Vernon is not that 
simple. While George Washington's home in 
Virginia is not threatened, the tranquil view 
across the Potomac River toward the gently 
rolling fields of Maryland may disappear for- 
ever, engulfed by commercial development 
and high density construction, unless Con- 
gress restores the $2,700,000 to 
complete the previously-authorized federal 
purchase of private lands and preserve the 
scenic beauty of the area forever, 

The funds were cut by the House Appro- 
priations Committee in a short-sighted econ- 
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omy move. If the government fails to acquire 
the land by August, easements will revert to 
the donors. Increasing pressures of massive 
urban development from Washington, D.O. 
suburbs could then cause the scenic view 
once revered by our first President to be 
swallowed for all time in a sea of commer- 
cialism. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee now 
has the power to prevent this desecration by 
restoring the federal funds. The natural 
beauty around Mount Vernon is an inherent 
part of this national shrine. To allow its de- 
struction would be an irreparable tragedy. 


The Post Office Meets a Fact of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are patiently waiting for Postmas- 
ter General O’Brien to provide specific 
details of his suggestion to remove poli- 
tics from the Post Office Department 
and turn it into a quasi-private-enter- 
prise operation. In the meantime it 
would seem to me in the public interest 
to continue constructive discussion of 
the steady deterioration within the De- 
partment and, therefore, I insert into 
the Recorp an editorial from the June 6 
edition of the Chicago Tribune: 

Tue Post OFFICE MEETS A Fact or Lire 


A cardinal principle of free enterprise is 
that the more costly or inefficeint a service 
becomes, the more eagerly people will look 
for a substitute. This is no doubt why, as 
as the Wall Street Journal reports, a good 
many companies haye tried to set up their 
own systems for mall delivery. 

They have found, along with many others, 
that overnight mail delivery is becoming the 
exception rather than the rule—especially 
with inter-city mail. They find that they can 
do the job faster and at less expense by ar- 
ranging for their own systems. 

The trouble, of course, is that in general 
it is Illegal to use the public roads—or air- 
Ways or waterways—to compete with the 
postoffice. In this land of free enterprise, the 
postoffice has protected itself by law with 
every available device to prevent competi- 
tion. Not, mind you, that the post office ob- 
jects if somebody else does its work; it 
merely wants to be paid for its nonservice. 
Anybody can send a letter or deliver it out- 
side of the United States mail—but only if 
the sender has affixed the proper amount of 
United States postage and canceled the 
stamp himself. 

For three years the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado has been hiring a bus com- 
pany to pick up and deliver company mail 
and paying the postoffice $9,000 a year for 
the privilege of not using its service. A man 
in Richmond, Va., calculated that he could 
give that city better service for three cents 
a letter than the postoffice gives for five cents, 
but abandoned his plan to offer this service 
when he learned that he would have to pay 
the postoffice five cents for every letter thus 
handled. 

The devices being used by the postoffice 
are similar to those which have always been 
used to protect monopolistic and Inefficient 
practices, especially by governments. The 
more often the postoffice finds it necessary 
to enforce these laws, the more obvious it 
should be that the postoffice is not doing it 


job properly. 
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Postmaster General O'Brien has recognized 
this by proposing that the postoffice depart- 
ment be abolished and that the operation 
be turned over to an independent govern- 
ment corporation, free from politics and the 
often wasteful practices of federal employ- 
ment. The only wiser suggestion would be to 
turn the job over to private industry. 

Unless something is done, matters are al- 
most sure to grow worse. Service will con- 
tinue to deteriorate. Black market mail serv- 
ice will increase. The cost of enforcing the 
postal monopoly will likewise increase, and 
the cost of postage will go up. This is a vi- 
cious circle which ought to be stopped. and 
the sooner the better. 


The Mideast Crisis—An Extension of 
Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
perilous days, when the winds of crises 
blow from all compass points, it is heart- 
ening to hear voices of logic and reason 
speak out across our land. 

Like all our people, we watch develop- 
ments unfold in the Mideast, uneasy and 
with deep concern for the dire conse- 
quences of such rashness on the part of 
the combatants—but firmly convinced 
in our mind that the crisis there is di- 
rectly related to our effective efforts in 
Vietnam. 

Surely, now is the time for all Amer- 
icans to close ranks behind our Presi- 
dent, and to offer him the deep moral 
support needed for the crucial decisions 
he must make in coming days to chart 
the course of our foreign policy. 

I offer our President—and I know I 
speak for the majority of the people in 
the 22d District I am privileged to rep- 
resent—my full support for his efforts 
to bring a cease-fire in the Israel-Arab 
conflict, to maintain freedom of the seas, 
and to curb aggression whether it be bY 
friend or foe. For him, as Chief Executive 
Officer of our country, to do less, is for 
us to stand idly by while the flames of 
world war III are ignited. 

It was, Mr. Speaker, a great pleasure 
for me to read the editorial broadcast 
May 30 by Mr. Lester Kamin, president 
of KXYZ radio station in Houston, and 
I include it here for the benefit of my 
colleagues in the House: 

KXYZ urges its listeners to support ouf 
Government in its greatest crisis since the 
Cuban confrontation between ourselves and 
Russia, KXYZ also urges that we consider 
closing ranks on Vietnam, for the Middle 
East crisis is but an extension of the same 
problem. As our President has stated, The 
U.S. has always opposed the efforts of other 
nations to resolve their problems with theif 
neighbors by the aggression route. We shall 
continue to do 80.” 

This has been the policy of the U.S. undef 
our last four Presidents. It is the policy of 
both major political parties. Resisting 98° 
gression and protecting a nation's right for 
self-determination is the great lesson of the 
Second World War. A 

We cannot live completely confined within 
our shores. Our very own freedom depend’ 
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On the freedom of mankind everywhere. 
Egypt's closing of the Gulf of Aqaba—an 
international waterway—is a threat to this 
freedom. 


You can make your voice heard by letting 
Your Congressman, your Senator, and your 
President know that we support our Gov- 
ernment In its announced purpose of resist- 
ing aggression. 


Des Moines Tribune Supports Preserva- 
tion of the View From Mount Vernon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial on May 24, 1967, the Des Moines 
Tribune adds its editorial voice of sup- 
Port to the campaign to save the view 

om Mount Vernon. 

Pointing out the Joss in donated land 
and scenic easements that would occur 

the Congress fails to appropriate funds 
Sufficient to complete preservation of the 

across the Potomac River at Piscat- 
away Park, the Tribune states: 

More than one million U.S. and foreign 
Visitors tour Mount Vernon every year. The 
Splendid vista across the river, miraculously 

ttle changed from the view that Washing- 
ton himself enjoyed, belongs to them much 
More, it seems to us, than it belongs to the 
few thousand people who might live there if 
© forest were bulldozed and developed.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the Des 
Moines Tribune for its concise and in- 

gent editorial in support of this open 
Space project, and insert it in the RECORD 
at this point: 


MOUNT VERNON VISTA IN DANGER 


The view from Mount Vernon ts threatened 

by suburban development. Senate ac- 

tion on an appropriation authorized by Con- 

last year may be the only way to save 

the forest land across the Potomac from 

Washington's home, because the 

House Appropriations Committee has denied 
a Needed $2.7 million, 

Last year it seemed that the long fight to 
rve the Mount Vernon vicinity had been 
Congress authorized 84.1 million to buy 

land, with the provision that private land- 

Ts and two foundations would donate 

enough land to more than match the federal 
tribution. 

The foundations and private owners have 

one their part, donating 501 acres and grant- 

& valuable scenic easements on another 

000 acres. But if Congress falls to appro- 
Priate 827 million to buy 500 acres for its 
of the bargain, the donations will begin 

Tevert to the donors in August. 

lang Presentative Harvy G. Machen of Mary- 
eae in whose district the land is located, 
ys that sewer and water facilities will be 
Ye uplered near the area within six months. 
u there is no assurance that Congress will 
Je up to its bargain, can property owners be 
*xpected to sacrifice the profits that will 
with high-rise apartments and $30,000 
®Plit-levels? 
than one million US. and foreign 
Visitors tour Mount Vernon every year. The 
Splendid vista across the river, miraculously 
ttle changed from the view that Washing- 
himself enjoyed, belongs to them much 
t „it seems to us, than it belongs to the 
the thousand people who might live there if 
forest were bulldozed and “developed.” 
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Representatives John M. Murphy of New 
York, Addresses Dinner of American 
Veterans of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, May 27, 1967, my friend and col- 
league, the Honorable JOHN M. MURPHY, 
of New York, addressed a dinner of the 
American Veterans of Israel at the Car- 
negie Endowment Center, New York City. 

Representative Murpuy attributed the 
survival of the State of Israel primarily 
to the unfailing spirit of its people and 
to their commitment to democratic prin- 
ciples. 

The example of the Israel peoples 
struggle for survival serves as a con- 
stant reminder to people throughout the 
world that the preservation of freedom 
requires a continual commitment. Thus, 
it is my pleasure to submit Mr. MURPHY’S 
statement for the benefit of all our col- 
leagues who today are gravely concerned 
over the Middle East situation: 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. MURPHY ADDRESSES 
DINNER OF AMERICAN VETERANS OF ISRAEL 
AT CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT CENTER IN NEW 
Yorn, May 27, 1967 
Just 2 weeks ago the State of Israel cele- 

brated its 19th year of Independence. Like 

any birthday, it was a chance to pause and 
reflect on the past, take inventory on the 
present, and plan for the future. 

But Israel was celebrating more than an- 
other year of progress and prosperity; it was 
celebrating another year of survival. All that 
Israel has achieved has come only through 
struggle and confilct. Those of you who 
manned the freedom ships which carried im- 
migrants through the British blockade, and 
those of you who joined in the Israeli War of 
Independence, know the extent of that con- 
flict, the difficulty of that struggle, and the 
miracle of that survival. 

Even before Israel was founded, the Jews 
faced serious obstacles. After World War II, 
those who had survived the Nazi slaughter 
of nearly six million Jews sought refuge in 
Palestine. But there were already many Jews 
there, and the Arabs opposed additional im- 
migration. The British, who controlled the 
Palestine area under a U.N. Mandate, re- 
duced the immigration quota. Thus the Jews 
arriving from Europe had to cross a British 
Naval blockade before even reaching Pales- 
tine, and had to face Arab terrorism when 
they finally arrived. 

By the time the British announced the 
date of their departure from Palestine the 
lines of battle had been drawn. Even before 
the British left, Arab armies invaded the area 
in defiance of the U.N. General Assembly. 
They harassed the Jewish population with 
border raids, ambushes, assassinations and 
terrorism. It was in the midst of this turmoll, 
on May 14, 1948, that the Jews proclaimed 
their independence, and the State of Israel 
was born. 

The next day Azzam Pasha, the Secre- 
tary-General of the Arab League, made a 
statement which, in effect, announced the 
coming war and set the tone for Arab-Israell 
relations from that time to the present day. 
He said: 

“This will be a war of extermination and 
a momentous massacre which will be spoken 
of like the Mongolian massacres and the 
Crusades.” 

With that, the war began. 
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We all know the events that followed; 
Arab aggression encountered Israeli determi- 
nation and the cause of freedom prevailed. 
The peace that followed was a tenuous peace, 
but it enabled Israel to turn to her own 
problems of growth and development. In the 
Years that followed Israel developed a thriv- 
ing agriculture and a strong, modern econ- 
omy where before a barren desert had existed. 
In addition, it produced a strong and stable 
democracy in an area where democracy and 
stability are the exception. 

But again it was progress with struggle. 
Egypt closed the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba to Israeli shipping, and the rest of the 
Arab nations Joined in economic boycott. 
Terrorist border raids continued and intensi- 
fied. Nineteen years of progress while sur- 
rounded by aggressive opposition can only be 
explained by the unfalling spirit of the 
Israeli people. 

This, I think, is the unique explanation 
of Israel’s survival; whatever the obstacle, 
the spirit of of the Israeli people has pre- 
vailed. But it explains more than the suc- 
cess of one country. It prophesies the even- 
tual triumph of freedom everywhere. All men 
yearn to be free, and though many are to- 
day under the oppressive heel of tyranny, as 
long as the spirit still burns in their hearts, 
their cause will prevail. 

I think the Arab countries today would 
profit from an evaluation of the Israeli na- 
tion before pursuing a reckless course of 
aggression. Israel’s determination to survive 
is no less today than it was nineteen years 
ago. And let there be no mistake—the United 
States and free nations everywhere will do 
whatever is necessary to maintain peace in 
the Middle East and to preserve the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of all na- 
tions. 

The spirit of freedom that Israel has dem- 
onstrated so well has special significance for 
those of you who are Veterans of the Israeli 
War of Independence. The word Veteran 
usually means someone who did something 
in the past; it implies distance and Isolation. 
But there is more to being a Veteran than 
reflecting on past accomplishments, although 
those accomplishments are worthy of reflec- 
tion, Being a Veteran suggests a spirit that 
does not cease with the completion of a job, 
that does not die out, that can never be 
completely tucked away as a memory. The 
spirit of freedom which you all knew so well 
in 1947 has as much meaning today as it did 
then. Today, and every day, we are faced 
with obstacles no less threatening to our 
freedom than those you faced twenty years 
ago; our success today and tomorrow will 
require no less a dedication of spirit. 

And so, I hope you use this annual gather- 
ing not just to pause and reflect, but to re- 
new your commitment to freedom. You, bet- 
ter than most Americans, know that the 
preservation of this country depends on the 
strength of that commitment. 


“Clown Prince” Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the recent article 
in the Lawrence Eagle Tribune in tribute 
to Stanley Mazotta of Lawrence, Mass., 
who is known to Greater Lawrence 
youngsters as Kilo, “Clown Prince of 
Softball.” 
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For more than 10 years, Mr. Mazotta 
has shown unselfish devotion to cheering 
underprivileged and handicapped chil- 
ren with laughter and lollipops. In his 
spare time he has entertained to raise 
funds for children’s charities. In addi- 
tion, he is finance officer of the Italian- 
American Toilers, Inc., of Lawrence, and 
has been a member of that organization 
for 32 years. 

In recognition of his unswerving serv- 
ice to the community, Mr. Mazotta was 
honored by the State Executive Council 
at a meeting of the Italian-American 
Toilers, Inc. All will agree, I am sure, that 
his activities and his dedication are an 
example to be recognized to the fullest, 
praised, and followed. 

The article follows: 

“CLOWN PRINCE" HONORED 
Stanley S. Mazzotta, known to many local 
as “Kilo, Clown Prince of Soft- 
ball”, was recently honored by the state ex- 
ecutive council at a meeting of the Italian- 
American Tollers, Inc. 

Governor’s Councilor Thomas J. Lane pre- 
sented him with a resolution bearing the 
state seal and signed by Goy. John A. Volpe 
and Lt. Gov. Francis W, Sargent. 

Mazzotta has for more than a decade de- 
voted much of his free time to entertaining 
underprivileged and physically handicapped 
children in his role of “Kilo.” He has enter- 
tained at hospitals, schools, and benefits, as 
Well as local softball games. 

The resolution cites Mazzotta for his work 
with the Jimmy Fund, various children’s 
charities, blood donations, and the charitable 
endeavors of the Italian-American Tollers, 
Inc., of which he is finance officer. 

Mazzotta, an employee of Western Electric 
Co., resides with his wife, the former Eva 
Aufiero, at 185 Lexington St, They have two 
daughters, Janice A., a teacher at Salem, 
N.H. High School, and Donna, a junior stu- 
dent at Lowell State College. 


Harold D. Cooley Citation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Harold D. Cooley, of North Carolina, 
served with distinction in the House of 
Representatives for 32 years. It was my 
privilege to be associated here with this 
great man for 24 of those years. It is 
deeply satisfying and rewarding to me, 
as I am sure it is to all his many friends 
in this body, that he ended his long and 
eminent tenure here in a ring of ap- 
plause and approbation from people 
back home whom he loved and served. 

Of the many tributes to him, one par- 


ticularly has come to my attention. This 


is a citation from the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Council of North Carolina. It is such 
a sincere and genuine expression of ap- 
preciation and devotion that Harold’s 
former colleagues and friends here will 
find joy in reading it. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting the text in the 
of the Recorp. 
The citation follows: 
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CITATION, FARMERS COOPERATIVE COUNCIL OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


In admiration and appreciation of Honor- 
able Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina, 
Member of Congress 1934-1966, Chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Bist, 82d, 84th, 85th, 86th, 
87th, 88th, and 89th Congresses; Champion 
of the farmers of America. 

He has devoted his life and his great 
talents and energies to the service of Agri- 
culture. His works have benefited all Ameri- 
cans. 

Through his leadership, the lot of farm 
families has improved, the United States has 
become the best fed nation on earth, and our 
abundance is shared with hungry people in 
all the Free World. 

He went to Congress in the dark days of the 
great depression. Agriculture was destitute, 
and millions of people walked the streets, 
hungry and without jobs. He saw his great- 
est opportunity for service in membership on 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives, and became the first 
North Carolinian to serye that great Commit- 
tee in 104 years. In due time he became 
Chairman and served in this chairmanship 
longer than any other man in history. He 
helped build the programs that lifted agri- 
culture out of destitution and rescued Ameri- 
ca from economic caos and human suffering. 

More legislation of benefit to farmers bears 
his name than the name of any other man. 

He was the architect of laws which, 
through production adjustments, price gua- 
rantees, credit and other programs, changed 
the face of agriculture and improved the liv- 
ing conditions of those people who feed and 
clothe the Nation. He was one of the builders 
of REA which turned on the lights in Rural 
America. 

In behalf of all Americans, and for the gen- 
erations yet to come who will be blessed by 
the works of this distinguished man, the 
Farmers Cooperative Council of North Caro- 
lina salutes Harold D. Cooley as a great 
American, a dutiful public servant, a leader 
of men and a benefactor of all mankind. 

The Farmers Cooperative Council of North 
Carolina in recognition of the significant 
achievements and meritorious service of Har- 
old Dunbar Cooley confers upon him this 
Distinguished Service Award, given this twen™ 
ty-elghth day of February, nineteen hundred 
and sixty-seven at Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Hargy B. CALDWELL, 
Executive Vice President. 
G. DEWEY ARNDT, 
Treasurer. 
D. REDFERAN, 
President. 


Our Honored Dead in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of this House 
& poem which was written by a constitu- 
ent, Mr. Louis Valente, of the Bronx, 
N.Y., as a Memorial Day salute to those 
of our soldiers who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice in the Vietnamese war. 

As Mr. Valente says, I think we have 
an obligation to see that these men, like 
those others who have died for America 
in past wars, have not given their lives 
in vain: 
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OUR HONORED DEAD IN VIETNAM 
(By Lou Valente) 
The battle is not yet over. 
The victory not yet won. 
Many braye men will die, 
Before the next setting sun. 
On the bloody battiefields of Viet-Nam, 
Our brave young nfen, 
Have stemmed the tide of tyranny, 
Over and over again. 
Many have sacrificed their lives, 
For a cause they knew was just. 
Their sacrifice is the reason why, 
Our backing them is a must. 
Let's show them that we care, 
For we know why they were there. 
Attend your house of worship, 
And offer up a prayer. 
A prayer to our Lord, 
In his heaven up above, 
To see to it that they haven't died in vain, 
And have merited his love. 
Wherever we may be, 
On this, Memorial Day, 
Let's honor our dead, in Viet-Nam, 
In our time honored way, 


Ian D. Smith, Prime Minister of Rhodesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, liberty- 
loving individuals the world over con- 
tinue to support the young Rhodesia re- 
public with their prayers and well wishes. 

How ironical that our country has al- 
lowed itself to “me too” the British to 
enforce sanctions against Rhodesia, while 
the United Nations refuses any consider- 
ation of a blockade of belligerents. 

It would appear to most American 
people that if a blockade of Israel is an 
act of aggression calling for considera- 
tion of U.S. military and naval employ- 
ment, most certainly our leaders will vol- 
untarily abandon our continued embargo 
against Rhodesia—U.N.O. or no. For 
Rhodesia’s position gets stronger and the 
economic sanctions of our country more 
ignominious. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Prime Minister 
Ian D. Smith’s comments, dated May 17, 
following my remarks: 

THE PRIME MINISTER, SPEAKING IN THE DE- 
BATE ON THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
Speaking in Parliament on 17th May, 1967, 

the Prime Minister, the Hon. I. D. Smith, 

mentioned what could be referred to as & 
general clamour for a resumption of nego- 
tiations [with Britain], not only on the part 
of members of the House but also outside the 

House and in many parts of the world. 

“There seem to be some people,” he said, 

“who believe that if we were to resume nego- 

tiations this would be the end of all our 

troubles.” 

The Prime Minister went on to say that 
the door had never been closed. The Leader 
of the Opposition did say in his contribution 
in this debate, that he regretted the stu- 
pidity, or words similar to that, of the 
British Prime Minister when he gave us 3 
mere 24 hours in which to consider the pro- 
posals that were brought back from the 
Tiger. He fairly and squarely laid the fault 
at the feet of the British Prime Minister, 
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and conceded no fault should be attached 
to our Government.” 

“I would ask,” Mr. Smith sald, “who I am 
*upposed to negotiate with.” The Rhodesian 
Government was in a pleasant position in 
that it had adopted a straightforward honest 
approach, and therefore moved with a clear 
®asy conscience, in contrast with what the 
British Government had done. He reminded 
Members of the House that it was not until 
28rd April last year that the British Govern- 
Ment had agreed to open talks—five months 
After the Declaration of Independence. The 
talks were on and off, on and off, and finally 
Culminated in the talks on the Tiger. On 
5th December, the British Prime Minister 

stated to the world that there would 

be no more discussions, and since then, some 

ve and a half months had passed. Alto- 

Sether there had been nearly a year in 

Which the British Government had been 
Tefusing to talk. 

“In spite of the fact that we always have 
been and we still are prepared to talk, as each 
day passes, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
Possibility of talks deteriorates and the gap 

ms. The possibility of salvaging any of 
the old ties, the old relationships, which ex- 
between ourselves and the United 
Kingdom becomes more and more remote.” 
Mr. Smith mentioned the agreements which 
had been made with other people with 
Other countries if you wish“ for the dura- 
tion of a certain time, and other agreements 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The Prime Minister then turned to the 
Constitutional changes which were immi- 
t in Rhodesia, saying, “Of course, once 
Make these changes there will be no going 
Once the [Constitutional] Com- 
Mission reports, and once Government acts 
On this report, there will be no going back 

that position either!“ 
we far as this Government is concerned,” 
+ Smith continued, “this is a Rhodesian 
on and I would remind hon. mem- 
that I think I am correct when I say 
thay this is the first time in our 
t we have had a completely Rhodesian 
Commission. to report on a constitution or a 
eastitutional issue for Rhodesia. Not only 
it a Rhodesian commission, it la one that 
been appointed by Rhodesians and it is 
mane to report, in the interests of Rhodes- 
on a Rhodesian constitution.” 
SANCTIONS 


On the subject of sanctions imposed on 
Rhodesia, the Prime Minister said that some 

Rhodesia’s strongest opponents had said, 
y and publicly, that they were amazed 
country’s success in fighting the sanc- 
Campaign. Many countries had ex- 

their admiration for Rhodesia’s 
and “for the dignified manner in 
we have have conducted ourselves 
the whole of the post-independence 
d that this is in stark contrast to the 
and dishonest mudslinging tactics of 
ponents. 

“Many of these outside countries have also 
Corded us de facto recognition and they 
tt g, Freed to trade with us. You can call 
unde, facto recognition of you can call tt 

€Tcover recognition. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
oink, from a practical point of view, there 

Much difference. In fact, I believe that from 
n ot view of trade there is no differ- 


H 


HATA 


if 


We ne crucial point is that our products, 
a Products of our industry, primary in- 
and secondary industry, are on the 


ber are moving even better than they were 
Ore independence.” If, Mr. 
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tinued, Rhodesia’s friends wished to “play 
it cool”, then anybody who believed that 
Rhodesia should not respect their wishes 
was either a fool or acting against the in- 
terests of the State. “We have no intention 
of falling into the trap of exposing ourselves 
to the fire of the enemy.” 
SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT 


Turning to the final point of his speech, 
the Prime Minister expressed astonishment 
at the concern some people had shown at 
Rhodesia’s policy of separate development. 
“After all, since 1923, since we first had our 
Rhodesian Constitution, a Constitution 
which we have been told so many times gave 
us what was tantamount to independence, 
this principle of separate development has 
never been absent from any of those Con- 
stitutions. In fact it was enshrined originally 
and has been repeated in all successive Con- 
stitutions at the insistence of the British 
Government. This was fortunately one of 
those occasions when Rhodesians saw eye 
to eye with the British. I wonder why it is 
now that this has suddenly acquired a new, 
strange significance, when we know that in 
the past it was always accepted and history 
shows us that it has always been successful 
in the past. Why now, Mr. Speaker, simply 
because It is once more proclaimed by this 
Government should it for some reason or 
other be questioned? Surely there is nobody 
who has lived in this country for more than 
the proverbial five minutes who is not aware 
of the fact that we have always had the same 
as we have today, the Land Apportionment 
Act, which divides the land of this country 
between the European and the African. 

“To get back to my story, not only has this 
applied as far as the Land Apportionment 
Act is concerned: this has certainly been the 
most fundamental provision, but it has been 
there in a number of other spheres, most of 
the important spheres that cover our every- 
day life, and of course it was introduced, so 
we have been told time and time again, for 
the protection of the African. 

“There is no doubt in my mind about that, 
and I am satisfied that when this was intro- 
duced originally it was there for the protec- 
tion of the Africans against exploitation from 
the so-called more sophisticated races, such 
as the Europeans and the Asiatics. I have 
never denied, and I do not think any Euro- 
pean has, that there were advantages as far 
as the European was concerned. These were 
more in the long term. Short term, it could 
have been to the advantage of the European 
if this had been removed. They could have 
exploited the Africans, but I am happy to say 
that the Europeans who form part of the 
Rhodesian complex have never wished to do 
this.” 

Concluding his speech, Mr. Smith said: “I 
think this question of separate development 
is vital. We have grown up with this, and it 
will be a sad day when Rhodesians, irrespec- 
tive of their colour, change their mind. I 
would say that separate development has 
been a most important principle enshrined 
in every constitution that we have ever had 
in Rhodesia, and I would say that this is 
without doubt the main reason for the har- 
monious race relations that exist in Rhode- 
sia—this thing that has made Rhodesia the 
envy of so many other countries in the world, 
and particularly on the African continent. I 
believe that this is the fundamental, the 
main reason for this very happy and very 
pleasant state of affairs. It is something we 
know we have had for over 40 years in our 
Constitution. It is something, therefore, 
which has proved itself conclusively. It is 
what has been supported, not only by Rhode- 
silans for over 40 years; it is also something 
which has been supported by the British 
Government for over 40 years. This is signifi- 
cant, is it not? In conclusion, I do not know 
of anything, not one tiny, single shred of 
evidence, which would be in support of us 
changing from this standard.” 
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The Boston Herald Calls for Protection 
of the View From Mount Vernon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN, Mr. Speaker, the Bos- 
ton Herald has joined a large number of 
leading daily newspapers in editorial 
support of preservation of the view from 
Mount Vernon. 

In an editorial on May 23, 1967, the 
Herald urges congressional approval of 
a $2 million appropriation for further 
parkland purchase at Piscataway Park, 
across the Potomac River from Mount 
Vernon, in order to prevent the total loss 
of the project altogether. 

The Herald states: 

We are spending billions to get to the 
moon, to wage war, to build highways. 
Surely we can afford $2 million to protect the 


setting of Mount Vernon, a foremost Ameri- 
can shrine. 


Mr. Speaker, I could not agree with 
the Herald more. This Nation must not 
forget its national heritage, and it must 
not forget the great need for preserva- 
tion of open spaces and natural beauty 
in a rapidly urbanizing society. To fail 
to complete a parkland project where 
Federal dollars would be more than 
matched by donated land and scenic 
easements would be tragic. 

I commend the Boston Herald for its 
editorial in support of this unique open 
spaces project, and insert the editorial 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Save Mount VERNON's VIEw 


George Washington never saw a billboard, 
a neon sign, or a highrise apartment. He 
wasn't underprivileged; he just lived in a 
different age. Yet, wonder of wonders, the 
view from Mount Vernon, Washington's 
home, is today much the same as when our 
first President lived there. (See picture 
below.) 

It may not be for long, however. Pressures 
are mounting for the “development” of 
Piscataway Park, the area across the Potomac 
River from Mount Vernon. 

Machinery exists for preserving the Mount 
Vernon view from urban sprawl and clutter. 
What is lacking at the moment is sufficient 
money to do the Job. In 1961 Congress en- 
acted legislation authorizing protection of 
the view through cooperative action by pri- 
vate landowners, two foundations, and the 
national government. But escalating land 
prices made the original authorization of 
$937,600 inadequate. Last year Oongress 
passed another bill increasing the authoriza- 
tion for parkland purchase to $4,132,000. 

So far, so good. But this year, when the 
question of actually spending the money 
came up, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee denied a request for $2.7 million. Fortu- 
nately, the Senate restored $2 million of that 
amount. That may be enough to save the 
scenery, 

The question now is whether House con- 
ferees will accept the Senate action. They 
should. The foundations and private owners 
have done their part, but if Congress refuses 
to do its part the private donations of land 
for park purposes will revert to the original 
owners in August. 

We're sure New Englanders, who know the 
satisfaction and Joy that come from preserva- 
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tion of historic sites and buildings, would 
urge the appropriation. We are spending bil- 
lions to get to the moon, to wage war, to 
build highways. Surely we can afford $2 mil- 
lion to protect the setting of Mount Vernon, 
a foremost American shrine. 


Countdown in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, a recent ar- 
ticle in the National Review by Kermit 
Roosevelt, entitled What's in It for the 
United States,” is thought provoking and 
appropriate at this particular time. I 
commend it to the reading of all who are 
concerned about current happenings in 
that part of the world: 

WHAT'S IN It ror THE UNITED STATES? 

(By Kermit Roosevelt) 


A clear, thoughtful analysis of basic Amer- 
ican interests in the Middle East is badly 
needed and difficult to obtain, from govern- 
ment or other sources, for two reasons. The 
first is the emotional and domestic political 
overtones which have, since the creation of 
Israel, colored U.S. relations with Israel and 
the Arab states alike. The second is the curi- 
ous unwillingness of many people, in govern- 
ment and out, to discuss foreign policy in 
terms of material self interest, particularly 
when oil is involved. 


Yet the American stake in the Middle East 
is not difficult to define. The strategic im- 
portance of the area has been recognized by 
the European powers and Russia, in terms 
basically similar to those applying today, for 
close to two centuries, In this country, recog- 
nition has naturally come slowly, and came 
on a wide scale only during the Second 
World War. Then the battles of the Western 
desert, the Lend-Lease supply line to Rus- 
sia through Iran, and the constant concern 
with precarious Turkish neutrality, empha- 
sized the importance of this juncture of 
three continents even to a country as far 
away as ours. The latest power to be actively 
concerned in the area is Red China. 

We have the same interest in the Middle 
East as we have elsewhere: that peace shall 
be preserved, or at least that no local confilct 
shall develop so as to endanger world peace. 

ALL THAT BLACK GOLD 

And then there is the oll. Oil gives the 
Middle East a special importance. In the 
great oll felds of Iran, Irag and the Arabian 
Peninsula are contained about 70 per cent of 
the free world’s proved reserves, some 250,000 
billion barrels. It is important to us not be- 
cause we as a nation are dependent upon it 
as fuel. We could get along without it, al- 
though the earnings of American companies 
operating in the area contribute substan- 
tially to the inflow of funds. 

But the main reason why Middle East O 
is important to us is its importance to our 
allies in Western Europe. Even though their 
dependence upon it to meet their energy 
requirements may be diminished year by 
year as other oil and gas fields are opened in 
North Africa, West Africa, the North Sea and 
elsewhere, our closest ally, Great Britain, 
remains financially dependent upon it. Elimi- 
nate the income which Britain receives di- 
rectly from the oll, and the hundreds of 
millions of pounds sterling deposited in Lon- 
don by oil-rich governments and individuals 
in the Persian Gulf area, and the British 
fiscal edifice must collapse. 
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We can gain a new appreciation of our 
own stake in the Middle East by consider- 
ing Soviet interests and activities there. 
From the point of view of Russian national 
security, the interest is obivous, and has been 
expressed explicitly and forcefully for cen- 
turies. Talk of peaceful coexistence with the 
Soviet Union seems totally inapplicable in 
the Middle East today. 

The kind of importance that Moscow at- 
taches to the area may be deduced from a 
few figures. Since 1955, Moscow has extended 
$3 billion in economic and military assistance 
to the United Arab Republic alone. Military 
aid to the UAR, Syria, Iraq and Yemen ex- 
ceeds $2 billion and continued an upward 
trend into 1966. Significantly, the Soviet 
economic aid program shifted emphasis re- 
cently to countries with an anti-Communist 
record such as Iran and Turkey, In 1965 over 
75 per cent of new Soviet economic aid 
agreements outside of the Bloc were to 
CENTO countries. 

The majority of all Soviet personnel en- 
gaged outside of the Bloc in military and 
technical assistance programs is concentrated 
in the Middle East and has increased approxi- 
mately 300 per cent since 1960. Communist 
Bloc military technicians in the area num- 
ber almost 2,000 with an additional 1,000 in 
nearby Algeria and Somalia; Soviet economic 
technicians in the area, now over 3,000, have 
increased even more rapidiy, by 400 per cent 
since 1960. At least as significant are the 
5,000 technicians from the underdeveloped 
countries who are trained in the USSR each 
year. Of the 5.000 military technicians being 
trained in the USSR today, 50 per cent are 
from the Arab Near East, 

Russian intelligence agents occupy 60 to 
70 per cent of all official USSR diplomatic po- 
sitions in Middle East countries. Most of the 
senior Soviet diplomats are intelligence per- 
sonnel. Of the eleven Soviet ambassadors to 
Arab states, five are known to be former 
intelligence officers. 

There is certainly no mystery about what 
Soviet intentions with regard to Middle 
Eastern oil must be. Recent activities of the 
Egyptian and Syrian governments, with evi- 
dent Soviet support, remind us that the So- 
viets would Uke to see Western oil opera- 
tions nationalized by local governments 
amenable to Soviet influence. Such govern- 
ments could be expected to negotiate directly 
with the governments of consuming coun- 
tries, eliminating any role for private enter- 
prise and placing the Soviet Union in a posi- 
tion to turn the valve and cut off petroleum 
supplies for Western Europe at will. 

The Russians and their Egyptian and Sy- 
rian agents has learned a lesson from the 
Tranian nationalization of the early 1950s, If 
just one of the producing nations in the 
Gulf area nationalizes the industry, its neigh- 
bors would be able to make up the loss and 
grow fat at its expense. To obtain the neces- 
sary leverage at least two of the Big Four 
producers (Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq) 
must nationalize at about the same ‘ime. 

Working against easy Soviet achievement 
of this objective, in addition to human 
cupidity, is the growing understanding, 
among government officials and the small in- 
formed segment of public opinion, of the 
astronomical cost of setting up transporta- 
tion and marketing facilities which, assum- 
ing existing facilities would be denied them, 
would be required before they could benefit 
from nationalized oil. 

Given these important interests In the area 
and intensive Russian activity against those 
interests, what are the principal loca] Issues 
which affect us? There are two which do 
most seriously. One is the deep-rooted hos- 
tility between Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
The other is the contest, too often carried 
on by violence, between the revolutionary 
and the evolutionary societies in the area. It 
is the second of these conflicts which is more 
pertinent to American, and to Soviet, aims in 
the Middle East. R 
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ISRAELI-ARAB EXPLOSION 


Though the Russian “client” states do 
their best to create the impression that the 
Soviet Union is supporting the Arabs and 
the United States the Israelis, this is no 
longer widely believed. The myth which pre- 
vailed for some years after the creation of 
Israel—that United States Middle Eastern 
Policy was wholly dictated by the Zionists— 
is no longer widely accepted; the United 
States has been seen to be acting quite “in- 
dependently” in accordance with her own na- 
tional interests—even if the action from time 
to time may have seemed to some of our 
friends in the area mysterious if not totally 
inexplicable. (For example, many Arabs and 
Iranians still cannot understand why we 
continued until very recently to aid Presi- 
dent Nasser in the face of his great and 
explicitly stated hostility, his support of 
Soviet objectives, and his efforts, in Yemen 
and elsewhere, to destroy our friends in Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Iran.) ; 

By attacking our friends on the grounds 
that they are our friends, or, more commonly 
and rudely stated, our stooges, the revolu- 
tionary propagandists have to a considerable 
extent blurred the picture they have so long 
presented of the United States as wholly 
the tool of Israel, What they are trying to do, 
in fact, is to use the Arab-Israeli conflict as 
& weapon in the revolutionary-evolutionary 
conflict—which their own action and words 
make clear is far more important to them, no 
matter how much they protest to the con- 
trary. 

How is the Israeli-Arab conflict used as & 
weapon in the intra-Arab conflict? Partly, as 
suggested above, on the old Arab principle 
that, “my enemy's enemy is my friend,” and 
therefore “my enemy's friend is my enemy.” 
The application to our Arab friends is ob- 
vious. More directly, however, the passions 
and hatreds which generated around the 
partition of Palestine, particularly as nursed 
by what might fairly be described as profes- 
sionals among the refugees, can be turned 
against those said to be “preventing” the ref- 
ugees from obtaining justice, or at least 
revenge. 

The unwelcome knowledge that we are 
still as a country exclusively identified with 
Israel in enough areas so that Arabs obvi- 
ously our friends become in the eyes of some 
fellow Arabs automatically their enemies, 
should impress upon us one basic lesson in 
foreign affairs: that is, a nation must not 
allow itself to be identified so exclusively 
with any one other nation as to lose, in the 
eyes of neighboring states, its ability to ex- 
ercise its own sovereign rights of decision. 

The plain fact is that no one in the ares 
wants hostilities to develop between 
and her Arab neighbors, with the possible 
exception of the Chinese Communists, wh? 
appear to have been egging the Syrian hot- 
heads into ever more violent and dangerous 
action. Even Shoukairy and the Palestin® 
Liberation Organization (PLO) publicly 
Place a higher priority upon getting rid 
King Hussein of Jordan than they do on 
“throwing the Israelis back into the sea.” 
One objective is possibly within their reach. 
the other clearly is not. 

The last thing in the world Nasser and 
his army want is a return engagement with 
the Israelis. Even the medieval armies 
Yemen are more than they can handle. 
Nonetheless, the very real danger exists that 
in their efforts to use the Israeli-Arab con- 
flict as a weapon in thelr attack upon the 
evolutionary societies, the UAR and Syris 
may inadvertently touch off an Israel!-Ara? 
explosion which will destroy them along 
with their enemies, The trouble is, they are 
desperate and thelr other weapons are 
blunted. 

I have described the contesting parties 05 
revolutionary and evolutionary. The United 
Arab Republic and Syria are the leaders of 
the former with Iraq an occasional partner, 
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and their supporters are scattered among the 
other Arab countries of the region. The evo- 
lutionists are led by Saudi Arabia and Jordan, 
and, non-Arab but deeply involved, Iran. 
These labels are not meant to identify, as 
American newspapers most commonly do, 
forces of the Left or progressive movements 
on the one hand, opposed to forces of the 
Right or at least conservative movements 
on the other. Actually it would be more 
nearly correct to describe this friction as one 
of police states v. welfare states, The contrast 
between the social and economic progress 
achieved in the last decade or two in Egypt, 
Syria and revolution-torn Iraq on the one 
hand and the monarchies on the other is 
Striking, not to say educational. It may not 
be safe to argue that the evolutionary coun- 
tries haye achieved their progress because 
they are monarchies, 

Obviously the disparity in the achleve- 
ment between the two camps cannot be at- 
tributed to any one factor. For example, 
Population pressure is a more basic cause of 
Egypt's economic plight than is Nasser’s ad- 
Venturesome foreign policy—in fact, it is a 
Major cause of the latter, for when Nasser, 
disappointed in his stratagems abroad, has 
resolved to look inward, he has soon recoiled 
in horror from the array of domestic prob- 
lems a birth rate of a million a year presents 
and for which there is no easy and spectacu- 
lar solution. 

FORTUNE FAVORS IRAN 


Poor Iraq is a non-country with so much 
built-in national and religious instability 
that no government presently imaginable can 
keep it in hand. The old regime was indeed 
Oppressive, but in many respects it func- 
tioned as a benevolent despotism and it must 
look much better now to many Iraqis than 
it did at the time of its overthrow. Syria, 
Potentially a rich and most attractive coun- 
try, has developed the world's most serious 
Case of coupitis, and too many of her best 
Citizens have, in sadness and despair, gone 
into exile. 

On the other hand, fortune has favored 
Tran and Saudi Arabia. 

In Iran we have been able to contrast the 
style of a genuine progressive evolutionist 
Who happens to be a monarch, with that of 
a nationalist demagogue who talked a better 
reform program than he actually played and 
Who happened to enjoy Soviet support. The 
Shah and Mossadegh each sought better 
terms from the oll companies, Fifteen years 
ago Mossadegh, who negotiated by props- 
Ganda, street mobs and threats, expelled the 
foreign “imperialist company from Iran at 
the cost of a total loss of oil revenues during 
his own reign and a loss of Iran's competitive 
Position in Middle East oil production, which 
has only recently been regained, The Shah 
Proved a less noisy and far more effective 
Negotiator. Even though his central argu- 
Ment—that in planning a world oll produc- 
tion program, account must be taken of the 
country's economic and social requirements— 
is one which the international oll companies 
theoretically cannot admit, he did achieve 
some practical recognition of his point and, 
More important, substantial material im- 
Provement in Iran's position. This has re- 
sulted in Tran's getting additional funds to 
support the Shah's so-called “White Revolu- 

„the anti-illiteracy and health pro- 
Sram, the land distribution, agricultural de- 
velopment, road building, and industrial de- 
velopment projects which have made ap- 
Preciable progress in the last decade. 

The American and British governments 
should work closely with the Shah and with 
King Paisal so that the occasional difficulties 
between them may be held to a minimum, 
and Iran and Saudi Arabia co.tinue to play a 
badly needed leading role in constructive 
development of the Gulf area. This is par- 
ticularly important, and difficult, in the con- 
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text of Britain's forthcoming withdrawal 
from Aden and Southern Arabia. 


AND SAUDI ARABIA 


Since the abdication of ex-King Saud and 
the accession to the throne of his brother 
King Faisal, Saudi Arabia has made impres- 
sive progress, y in education and 
medical programs, in the building of roads 
and airstrips, in agriculture and in the begin- 
ning of industrial development. Whereas 
King Saud squandered oil revenues on the 
Royal Family and such unproductive projects 
as the great, pink neon-lighted Nasiriyah 
Palace, which covers two square miles and 
has the second largest alr-conditioning sys- 
tem in the world (the largest, naturally, is 
the Pentagon’s), Faisal's spending has gone 
for schools, roads and hospitals. The school 
explosion reached a peak during which one 
new school was being opened every third day, 
with particular attention paid to education 
for girls, which was almost nonexistent in 
Saudi Arabia until Faisal's day. Since a large 
percentage of his subjects are nomads, Faisal 
has devoted special attention to agriculture; 
he has set up model farms and imported 
experts to teach new methods of farming. The 
Bedouin are encouraged to settle in areas 
where there is fertile land; they can get 
machinery, seed, and long-term loans at no 
interest. Development of petroleum by-prod- 
ucts such as chemical fertilizer plants is in 
the works. There is an extensive program for 
desalinization of water and, against the day 
when oll may run out, foreign geologists are 
exploring the vast areas of Saudi Arabia for 
other minerals, 

Tran and Saudi Arabia are naturally re- 
garded by Nasser as the strongest enemies of 
his so-called Arab Socialism. 

The smaller principalities and sheikhdoms 
of the Arabian Peninsula, even including 
wealthy Kuwait, will, from Nasser's point of 
view, fall into place once Saudi Arabia has 
been taken care of. Jordan and Lebanon are 
special problems. The former, despite its 
courageous, astute and resolute king, is the 
most vulnerable target. Unfortunately under- 
supplied with natural resources, it has more 
than it needs in the way of human problems, 
largely deriving from the East Bank rem- 
nants of Arab Palestine and the Palestinian 
refugees. The Cairo-based PLO, Nasser's 
propaganda machinery and Syrian terrorists 
and saboteurs, combine in making Jordan, 
and King Hussein personally, their principal 
target. 

Lebanon, so often described as the Switzer- 
land of the Middle East, reflects in miniature 
within its own borders all the ideology and 
religious conflicts in the Middle East with 
the exception of the Israeli-Arab one. Poli- 
tics operate in terms of religious communi- 
ties—the President, for example. must be 
Christian, the Prime Minister Moslem. Its 
commercial interests as well as its internal 
make-up require neutrality and this has 
been maintained, in peculiar Lebanese fash- 
ion, even at the cost of a civil war which 
was ended only by a Marine landing in 1958. 
Despite the anomalies which perplex us, 
Lebanon is a surprisingly solid little country, 
gifted by mature with beautiful scenery, 
mountains and beaches, and some very rich 
agricultural land. Lebanon's shrewd and in- 
dustrious population is her main resource. 
Despite their many differences, the people 
have managed to live together in what is the 
closest thing to Western-style democracy 
anywhere to be seen in the area. Lebanon is 
currently struggling to overcome the after- 
effects of the apparent failure of its biggest 
bank, Intra Bank, which was forced to close 
its doors last October in the face of massive 
withdrawals. A full audit, which has yet to 
be completed, may well show that its long 
term assets will suffice to cover its liabilities. 
It is hoped that the bank can be “refloated” 
under new management. In any event, the 
Lebanese can be counted on to work hard 
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and shrewdly to restore confidence in their 

financial stability and integrity. New bank- 

ing laws will help to achieve this objective. 
THE U.S. POLICEMAN 

Prospects at any given moment for con- 
tinued peace and stability in the Middle 
East are never all that promising. Recent 
developments, including Israel’s raid into 
Jordan and the continuing violence on the 
Israeli-Syrian frontier, the Syrian demands 
on- Iraq Petroleum Company (British, 
French and American-owned) and the vio- 
lence which is already developing around 
the prospective British withdrawal from 
Aden, are not particularly reassuring. To 
some extent, our role in the Middle East 
must be that of a policeman and “a police- 
man’s lot is a ‘appy one." It is always easier 
to make trouble than it is to maintain order, 
and the Russian hand is accordingly easier 
to play. We do have a common interest in 
holding down the arms race in the Middle 
East, if we can be brought to agree upon 
this, or at the very least, in preventing the 
development of nuclear capabilities by either 
the Israelis or the Arabs. 

Recognizing that the continued security 
of Israel is @ major U.S. policy objective, our 
principal problem in the near future is going 
to be how we can most effectively help Jor- 
dan maintain its security and integrity, and 
what line we can take most effectively to 
contain the PLO. In coping with these and 
other problems, there are three main points 
that we and our government should bear in 
mind: first, America has a stake in the Mid- 
die East, a big one; second, whatever has 
happened to the cold war elsewhere, it is still 
going strong in the Middle East; and third, in 
the struggle between revolutionary and 
evolutionary regimes, a major weapon is the 
Israeli-Arab conflict. We have not really 
taken account of that fact and we must. 


Poor Need More Than Handouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of Look magazine contains 
a provocative editorial about the war on 
poverty. It is the judgment of Look’s edi- 
tors that this is a war we cannot afford 
to lose. The editorial also raises some 
pertinent questions about the present 
conduct of our national campaign against 
poverty. 

I am impressed by the force of Look's 
arguments against the type of hand- 
outs that have been such an integral 
feature of most of our public assistance 
programs of the past. The editors warn 
us that traditional welfare-type doles, 
while they may provide a measure of 
temporary relief, serve in the long run to 
freeze the recipients into a permanent 
proletariat, from which there is scant 
hope of escape. 

The newer job-training programs also 
may not be an adequate answer for many 
of our poor. They might be sick or dis- 
abled, too old or too young, or—as Look 
puts it—they may be the sort of work- 
ers who will never be paid a decent wage 
no matter how much training they get.” 

As an ultimate solution, Look Appears 
to be eyeing a variation of the guaran- 
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teed annual income idea. Despite my res- 
ervations about some of its conclusions, 
I believe the editoriai is worthy of study 
by all Members. Under unanimous con- 
sent, therefore, I am including it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THe War ON Poverty: WE Can't Quit Now 

Why wage a war on poverty unless we in- 
tend to win it? Promises won't work any 
more, and we're not going to do the job with 
nickels. But it will take more than the extra 
billions we must spend to avoid the disgrace 
of failure and the fury of a vengeful poor. 
We need money, not to cushion poverty, but 
to help the poor help themselves and join 
the rest of us in a truly middle-class Amer- 
ica. 

To be poor in America is to stand at the 
candy-store window with an aching sweet 
tooth, to be a bitter spectator at our feast of 
plenty. The economy that keeps grinding out 
new and more elaborate gimcracks for us also 
grinds down the poor. In those tumorous 
parts of the cities where they live, our fat 
wartime prosperity means nothing. 

The recent Labor Department studies of 
big-city slums reported one-third of the 
work force was unemployed, underemployed 
or just couldn't be found. It. was worse in 
Negro neighborhoods. Oakland's Bayside had 
a regular unemployment rate of 13 percent. 
Around Cleveland’s troubled Hough, the rate 
was 15.6 percent, and one-half of the resi- 
dents were what the study termed, “sub- 
employed.” 

These are the most visible poor. They riot- 
They frighten us with the anger of their 
discontent. Negroes are one-third of the poor. 
Yet they get more than half the antipoverty 

sald, and with good reason. The War on Poy- 

erty must remedy years of stunted aspira- 
tion, for we are pledged to create equal 
not just similar—opportunity. 

Negro leaders, mostly middle class, have 
come out strongly for economic equality. 
They have helped organize the slums and 
proposed their own antipoverty formula in a 
massive Freedom Budget. But they have not 
become the voice of the poor, not even the 
Negro poor. And the poor have yet to find a 
voice of their own. 

It is up to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, not only to cope with the problems of 
poverty, but to argue the just demands of 
the poor from within the Government. Bu- 
reaucrats can run a Head Start or 
even a Job Corps, once the wrinkles have 
been ironed out. OEO, however, has the 
rougher chore of goading the big Federal 
departments to respond to the needs of a 
powerless community. 

But a real war on poverty means more than 
just providing added services for the poor, 
setting up better, but still separate, facilities 
for them. We cannot become so smug about 
Head Start classes and neighborhood centers 
in the slums that we forget our goal is to get 
people out of poverty and settle for the com- 
fortable expedient of making poverty a more 
pleasant place for them to live. 

When you ask the poor what they want, 
they'll tell you—good jobs. They're not just 
looking for work at $1.50 an hour for the 
rest of their lives (although many will grab 
it). They don’t need the War on Poverty to 
live beneath the poverty line ($3,130 for an 
urban family of four). It's real jobs, with 
promotions and raises that they want, jobs 
they can't get. They need training, skills, but 
only if there is a job waiting for them when 
they are ready. First, many must be prepared 
to learn, taught the basics they never got in 
school, helped to overcome traits, like quick 
tempers and easy frustration, that make the 
poor difficult employees. We have p 
for a few, but we need them for all the poor, 
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and we have to open up more jobs by drop- 
ping unrealistic requirements. (One major 
food processor demands an eighth-grade 
education for chicken pluckers.) This way, 
we'll move millions up from poverty—and 
still be left with some unemployed. 

There are workers who will never be paid 
a decent wage no matter how much training 
they get. Part of OEO's job is to figure out 
what's best for them. We could cut welfare 
costs by subsidizing their jobs, giving em- 
ployers the difference between what they are 
paid and what they are worth. The Govern- 
ment might put them in some of the four 
million useful public-service jobs that OEO 
believes can be created. 

But jobs are not the only answer to pov- 
erty. They will not help the old, the sick and 
disabled or many mothers of small children, 
The answer to their problem is easy—give 
them money. Welfare is one way, but the 
minimal kind of assistance we now pay (and 
only half of those eligible are on the rolls) 
is too expensive for what it buys. This kind 
of welfare doesn’t cure poverty, it perpetu- 
ates It. It locks in people whose children are 
born into poverty and often never leave. 

To guarantee a “practical minimum level 
of income” for all, the Government’s Ad- 
visory Council on Public Welfare has pro- 
posed a national standard for welfare pay- 
ments. Public assistance can vary from state 
to state by as much as 600 percent. Under 
the Council's plan, the only eligibility re- 
quirement would be need, determined ini- 
tially by no more than the applicant's word. 
Welfare would be a right, like free educa- 
tion, protected by the courts. 

A better welfare system is one way to meet 
this need. But we must consider other al- 
ternatives, even direct payments to the poor. 
The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors estimates it would cost about $11 bil- 
lion to insure that every family in America 
has an income of at least $3,000 a year. This 
might be accomplished through a negative 
income tax, a device that should be carefully 
studied and debated. A low-cost, negative-tax 
plan that would create an Incentive to work, 
and is favored at OEO, would give families 
half the difference between their annual in- 
comes (from welfare or work) and $3,000. 

It will take jobs to win the War on Poverty, 
and a decent income for those who cannot 
work. Everyone has the right to be free from 
the fear of want, just as he has the right to 
adequate medical care (Look editorial, March 
21, 1967). But the poor must join the mid- 
die-class rest of us socially as well as eco- 
nomically. They must fight a part of the war 
themselves, through their neighborhood 
councils and action groups. While business- 
men and politicians, labor leaders and social 
workers should have their say about com- 
munity action, they cannot be allowed to 
push the poor aside. They must learn to 
listen to the poor while the poor are still 
quiet or they will only hear them in rage. 

Certainly, the poor are going to need bet- 
ter services. Yet we must not delude our- 
Selves that this is enough. We can squander 
billions on ghetto schools and public hous- 
ing. We can build a wall of services between 
ourselves and the poor, creating a permanent, 
subsidized lower class. The harder choice, 
this generation's unique commitment, is to 
help the poor climb up to where they can 
compete with us for housing, education and 
the material pleasures of our world. We must 
make up our minds to do the whole job. It 
will be costly; it can’t be done overnight. 
Business as much as Government must help. 
But we can end welfare waste, earn back our 
investment from the taxes and increased pro- 
duction of millions of new consumers. We 
have promised to let the poor in—and we 
can't quit now.—THE EDITORS. 
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Auto Liability Plan Is Rejected by Virginia 
State Corporation Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been a number of references in the REC- 
orp in recent weeks concerning problems 
throughout the country in the auto- 
mobile insurance field. In Virginia our 
State corporation commission recently 
completed what has been termed a 
“landmark” investigation into auto in- 
surance ratemaking procedures and can- 
cellation and renewal practices. The in- 
vestigation encompassed both a study 
and public hearings and extended over 
a period of more than 1 year. 

To those interested in the problem, I 
thought it would be helpful to learn about 
the Virginia investigation and the report 
by the SCC. The report upheld the pres- 
ent ratemaking philosophy and found “a 
genuine sense of public responsibility” 
on the part of the insurance industry. I 
would like to insert in the Recorp a sum- 
mary of the report as carried in the 
„ Times-Dispatch of May 16, 
1967: 

Auro LIABILITY PLAN Is REJECTED BY SCC 

(By Allan Jones) 

The State Corporation Commission (SOC) 
yesterday rejected as “totally misleading” a 
rate-making plan for automobile lability 


insurance proposed by a Richmond certified 
public accountant. 

The formula, proposed by T. Grayson Mad- 
drea, would only “obscure the true picture 
of profit and loss” of companies writing such 
business, the SCC said in a 30-page decision. 

The opinion stems from a landmark 800 
investigation Into the adequacy of existing 
rate-making machinery, and into the res- 
sonableness of rules governing the cancella- 
tion and renewal of insurance policies. 

Here are some of the other significant find- 
ings and conclusions of the commission: 

1. Setting a major new precedent, the SCC 
announced it will discontinue the practice 
of setting manual rates (so-called because 
they are published in a handbook) on the 
loss experience of all companies writing 
liability business in Virginia. 

BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


Instead, the manual rates of the members 
and subscribers of the National Bureau 


. Casualty Underwriters (NBCU) will be based 


entirely on the expense and loss experience of 
these companies. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
(MIRB) will be permitted to file separate rate 
petitions. The SCC did not specify the ex- 
perience on which the MIRB’s manual rates 
are to be based, however. 

It will be the duty of nonbureau companies 
to file rates on the basis of such experience 
as the commission subsequently deems to be 
credible. 

Heretofore the Commission has based its 
manual rates on the basis of a petition filed 
jointly by both bureaus, 

2. The investment income from the loss 
reserves of the insurance industry should 
not be considered In the ratemaking process. 
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REASONABLE COMPETITION 


3. The SCC said there is “reasonable com- 
Petition” within the industry under existing 
Statutes, implying with this comment that it 
disagreed’ with a proposal of a consultant 
that it permit a system of open competition 
in rate-making. 

The consultant, Woodward and Fondiller, 
Inc., suggested a plan whereby companies 
Would simply file rate schedules with the 
SCO, then begin using them. Under the 
Present. system the SCC must approve all 
Tates before they can be put into effect. 

4, As an appendix to its opinion the SCC 
Made public a report of a survey of the un- 
derwriting practices of the industry. 

O. W. Harris, a retired SCC official who 
made the survey, concluded the industry has 
& “genuine sense of public responsibility,” 
but he also concluded that many applica- 
tions for insurance are rejected by agents 
Who are unwilling to obtain the additional 
information required by the companies in 
Order to intelligently underwrite borderline 


COMMISSION GRABSERS 


An “unfortunately large number” of agents 
Who are new to the business are merely “com- 
Mission grabbers” with no sense of respon- 
petri to society or the individual, Harris 

d. 

In discussing Madárea's proposed rate- 
Making plan, the SCC observed that it was 
based on cash accounting rather than accrual 
accounting. 

Thus all premiums received by a company 
during a calendar year are treated as income 
for that year, and all losses paid during the 
Year are treated as deductions from gross 
income for that year. 

The problem, however, is that many of the 
losses paid during the year were for acci- 
dents in previous years, and that many of 
the policies written during the year provide 
Coverage for accidents to occur in the follow- 


4 


year. 
“The attraction of the Maddrea formula 
to its advocates is that it will always make 
the profits look bigger than they are,” the 
Commission said. 


e” 
The commission spoke out strongly on the 
Controverstal issue of investment income 


to share in the earnings derived 

e investment of the original capital 
in surplus.” 

the matter of insurance cancellations, 

C said it has “no more jurisdiction to 

force an insurance company to liberalize its 


Harris, retired deputy commissioner of in- 
Surance, said his survey showed that many 
companies will not insure persons who can- 
not speak and understand the English lan- 
Suage and, therefore, “would make poor 
Witnesses In the event of litigation.” 

He concluded this from analyzing under- 
Writing guides sent to him by 154 companies 
Going business in Virginia, He said the com- 
Panies emphasized these are guides only and 
Were not inviolate underwriting rules. 

AGE A FACTOR 
Twenty-eight companies limit the accept- 
of applications of senior citizens, Harris 
‘aid, but “only 15 companies placed restric- 
tions on the acceptance of youthful drivers.” 
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He observed that enlisted personnel in the 
armed forces “are not looked upon with 
favor as desirable risks. However, the com- 
panies generally will attempt to insure them 
except for the first three lowest grades, but 
these usually will be accepted if married and 
living with their spouses or families near the 

Harris said if the state and the courts 
would discharge their obligation to the pub- 
lic and remove bad drivers from the high- 
ways the “public dissatisfaction that may 
exist with the industry will be greatly alle- 
viated.” 


Lexington, Ky., Herald Endorses Saving 
the View From Mount Vernon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN, Mr. Speaker, in a pub- 
lic-spirited editorial on May 25, 1967, the 
Lexington, Ky., Herald urges the Con- 
gress to act soon to save the view from 
Mount Vernon. 

Ast the editorial correctly states: 

Our country needs a few open spaces and 
it is little short of tragic to see a beautiful 
area such as that at Mount Vernon destroyed 
by real estate developments. 


Mr. Speaker, the Herald sees clearly 
the danger that exists for the view from 
Mount Vernon if the Congress does not 
act soon to meet the Federal responsi- 
bility at Piscataway Park, Md., across the 
Potomac River from the historic estate 
of our first President. 

I commend the Herald for its position 
in favor of this project, and insert the 
editorial in the Recorp for the benefit 
of my colleagues: 

MOUNT VERNON Vista Must BE Savep 

Visitors to George Washington's home, his- 
toric Mount Vernon, long have been 
charmed by the view across the Potomac 
River, realizing that they were seeing the 
same beautiful shoreline and forested hills 
that the first president looked upon in the 
closing years of his life. But this wonderful 
view may be lost to future Americans unless 
Congress acts to save the area called Piscat- 
away Park, Md., from development. 

Private landowners and foundations with 


of the view. Rep. Hervey G. Machen of Mary- 
land has asked Congress for an appropria- 
tion to buy additional land but the House 
Appropriation Committee denied the grant 


tributions of land will more than match the 
federal contribution. 

Plans already call for installation of wa- 
ter and sewer lines in the affected area and 
this will mean that pressures will increase 
to convert the land to high density use. 
Where a scenic view now exists visitors will 
see high rise apartments and other urban 
developments. Our country needs a few open 
spaces and it is little short of tragic to see 
a beautiful area such as that at Mount 
Vernon destroyed by real estate develop- 
ments. 

Congress has an opportunity to save this 
view for the people of America. Under the 
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law, lands given by private donors revert to 
former owners unless Congress acts by 
August 1. By all means the proper House 
and Senate committees should approve the 
appropriation speedily. 


The Old Moorings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the church news section for the week 
ending May 27, included in the May 25 
edition of the Deseret News, published 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, carried an ex- 
cellent Memorial Day editorial on the 
direction in which the United States is 
now going. 

The editorial pointed out that the 
United States was founded as a Chris- 
tian nation and that its strength de- 
rived in great part from an abounding 
faith in God and in man’s liberty and 
free agency. 

Stating that many of the innovations 
now being tried are not even poor sub- 
stitutes for true progress, the editorial 
Taises many questions; questions which 
I believe deserve the careful study of 
every Member of Congress if we are to 
give to our children the freedoms be- 
queathed to us by our forebears. 

The editorial follows: 

THE ỌLD Moorincs 

Many Americans are slipping fast from 
the old moorings which have given us sta- 
bility over the years. 

They adopt new ideas and views which 
appear to intrigue and seem to be improve- 
ments, but in reallty are very poor substi- 
stutes, if indeed they are substitutes at 
all. 
America believes in progress. It has done 
so from the days of Columbus. But all that 
is new is not good, neither is all good which 
is merely refurbished. 

Progressive America gave the modern 
world its first independent republic. That 
Was progress. from dictationship to 
a government of, by and for the people was 
one of the greatest steps forward mankind 
has ever made. 

Our Patriots of "76 died to give this re- 
public birth, and we honor them for it. 
Our patriots of 1812, of the Civil War, of 
two world wars, of the Korean War and now 
of Vietnam, fought and died for the same 
great principle. Freedom is worth whatever 
price we must pay for it. Understanding 
this led Patrick Henry to utter his immor- 
tal words: “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

The old moorings of liberty were tied to 
individual effort, private enterprise, each 
man willing to make his own way, pay his 
own debts, earn his own living, establish 
his own and his family’s independence. 

As we depart from those moorings, how 
are we affected? And what do we make of 
the sacrifices of all those who died to estab- 
em? 

Memorial Day, as we honor veterans 
wars, will we rem 
of their sacrifice, or will 
on their graves in empty 
aid 
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Is the tribute we pay those men empty, 
or meaningful? 

There are also the moorings of faith to 
which those patriots held. They believed in 
God and immortality, in Christ and the re- 
surrection. It was this faith which gave them 
the courage to die for the freedom they so 
dearly cherished. 

Today, as some attempt to subvert the 
liberties for which our patriots fought, simi- 
lar efforts are being made to destroy the 
God-like faith which gave our fighting men 
courage to die. 

Shall we who honor our patriot dead join 
in forces which make a mockery of them? 

Shall we give comfort and assistance to 
those who ridicule both their faith and their 
patriotic convictions? 

They fought for individual liberty and pri- 
vate enterprise. : 

They died believing in God and a here- 
after. 

They defended liberty because they wished 
us to enjoy it. 

They believed in God, hoping to meet us— 
their dear ones—in a hereafter free from 
enmity and strife. 

The same forces which would destroy lib- 
erty also would destroy faith in God. We, 
who live today must this, and 
know that the moorings upon which our 
civilization is based are the moorings of 
liberty and faith. 

If we lose those moorings, we lose all, and 
allow ourselves to sink into the morass of 
slavery through dictatorship and atheism. 

Long ago the prophets taught that liberty 
is a gift of God, and that free agency is es- 
sential to the full enjoyment of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

The Gospel and liberty come from the 
game root source. Both come from God. 

To destroy liberty—even a little at a time 
—is to strike at one of the most important 
facets in the Gospel of Christ. 

To destroy faith is to wipe out our hope 
of immortality, resurrection, and reunion 
with loved ones. 
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Are the substitutes worth more to us? Are 
they more enticing? 

Can slavery through socialistic or Commu- 
nistic power, be more alluring to us than lib- 


“sharing the 
ever become more attractive than 
the satisfaction of earning our own way by 
our own effort? 

. Can no faith be more beneficial than an 
abiding trust in God? 

Does the philosophy that death ends all 
give us more satisfaction than the hope of 
immortality and a promise of eternal family 
relationships? 

The old moorings of patriotism and faith 
have given us our happiness and prosperity. 
The so-called substitutes offer nothing but 
sorrow. 

Shall we leave the trusted and the true 
for that which we know will enslave us? 


Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, in April I 
mailed out approximately 68,000 ques- 
tionnaires to people in my district. We 
had a most gratifying return of approxi- 
mately 13 percent. Listed below are the 
results of this poll. 

One of the most timely and significant 
questions was number 1, in regard to 
what should be done in Vietnam—66.5 
percent felt we should mount an all-out 
effort for military victory; only 6.5 per- 


Iin percent] ° 


1. What should be done in Vietnam? ) 
A. Continue present policies? 


C. le 
D. Make a negotiated — — 
t security benefit payments financed by both employee and employer? 


Do you favor increased 
Do you favor a change in our draft laws by. 


B. Eliminating 
C. Usin, 


ing this year, $1,500,000,000 on the war on 


provisions? 
4 — approve of the bill which | have introduced to allow parents who have children in college an additional $1,000 tax exemption per 


dent 

. Do you favor import quotas on all beet and iamb imports?_. 
Do you feel that crime has increased because of 

A. Lack of 1 tales controls?_....... 


4, poverty. 
$ — you favor my bill H. R. 333! which would amend the Sherman An 
7 


A. Eliminating all education determents . 


education deferments for postgraduate work only 
a lottery system in determining order of call-up? 


Do feel this program has been successful? 
rust Act and bring labor unions under its 
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cent agree with present policies in the 
conduct of the war; 4.3 percent advo- 
cated our withdrawal as soon as possible; 
15.4 percent favor a negotiated peace; 
and 7.3 percent were undecided. With 
the four alternatives as an answer, it is 
most significant that two-thirds advo- 
cate strong military measures, utilizing 
all of our military might to win this war 
as quickly as possible. 

Question number 4 concerning the suc- 
cess of the war on poverty indicated that 
84 percent of our people feel that it is not 
successful, with only 4.8 percent feeling 
it had been successful. The mismanage- 
ment and waste in this program has cer- 
tainly elicited no support from the peo- 
ple of Nebraska. 

Sixty percent of those who answered 
the questionnaire favored my bill, H.R. 
333, which would amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and bring the; labor un- 
ions under its provisions. Thirty percent 
were opposed, and 10 percent undecided. 
This legislation would eliminate the 
monopoly, which, under the current law, 
is granted to the labor unions, but not 
to business. 

Question number 6 dealt with a bill 
which I have introduced in the last four 
Congresses that would allow a $1,000 tax 
exemption for each child in college, where 
the parents contribute to their main sup- 
port. The results were an overwhelming 
80.6 percent in favor, with only 15.6 per- 
cent opposed. This clearly shows that 
Nebraskans are definitely opposed to 
sending millions of dollars in tax money 
to Washington and then having the Fed- 
eral Government redistribute part of 
these funds for education and other wel- 
fare programs. 

The questionnaire follows: 


< 
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IRS, AID Combine in Latin Success Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Agen- 
cy for International Development and the 
Internal Revenue Service are working to- 
gether under the foreign assistance pro- 
gram to bulld efficient systems of taxa- 
tion in the less-developed countries. As 
the money for development must come 
largely from the country itself, I think 


this is one of our most intelligent and 
farsighted foreign aid efforts. 

As part of this program, teams of IRS 
advisers are working with the govern- 
ments of the developing nations to mod- 
ernize and improve their tax systems. 
These advisory teams do not impose an 
overly sophisticated tax reform on a 
country which is not prepared to accept 
it, but rather help the government to 
manage its existing tax laws more effec- 
tively through improved procedures and 
administration. Another phase of this 
assistance is to bring key foreign tax offi- 
cials to the United States for training. 

I include below an editorial that ap- 
peared in the May 19, 1967, Washington 


Star, which tells of the success of this 

tax reform program: p 

IRS, AID COMBINE IN LATIN Success STORY 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

These days, even a modest success story 18 
something out of the ordinary. And whet 
the success involves such improbable institu- 
tions as the Alliance for Progress and the 
US. Internal Revenue Service, the story be- 
comes downright remarkable. 

In the normal course of things, both the 
Alliance and the IRS get rather more than 
their share of lumps. But revenue agents 
who help to get other people to pay their 
taxes qualify as good guys. The contribution 
that the service has made toward setting up 
the beginnings of an effective system of taxa- 
tion in Latin America is one of the brighter 
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chapter in the brief and generally dreary 
history of the Alliance. 

Paying taxes is not exactly traditional in 
Latin America. In fact, evading taxes—par- 
ticularly taxes on personal income—has al- 
Ways been recognized as a universal pastime. 

A recent survey in Rio de Janeiro showed 
that about 50 percent of self-employed pro- 
fessional people did not bother to file tax 
returns at all. Of those that did, at least 80 
percent substantially understated their in- 
come. And Brazil is one of the more advanced 
countries in a part of the world where, until 
very recently, it was unheard of for anyone 
to be sent to jail for tax evasion. 

The only drawback to this rollicking. tra- 
dition of tax dodging is that it leaves the 
governmente—and the countries—in some- 
thing of a hole. Since most of them rate as 
distinctly underdeveloped nations, money 
for essential capital investments is among 
their most urgent and elementary needs. 

Quite obviously, most of the money has 
to be raised within the countries themselves. 
The most ambitious program of foreign aid 
Tepresents no more than a small, pump- 
Priming fraction of the total need. So it 
is hard to imagine a better way of spending 
& part of this foreign aid money than in 
helping the various governments evolve more 
efficient and ingenious ways of extracting 
funds from their own reluctant citizens. 

The idea of a foreign tax assistance pro- 
gram, combining the facilitities of IRS and 
AID, originated in 1961 at the Punta del Este 
conference where the Alliance for Progress 
Was born. The first country project was 
started in Chile the following year. Since 
then, 15 other countries in Central and South 
America have asked for special teams of 
American tax experts to help them solve their 
Problems. 

From a slow start, the results by this year 
had reached impressive levels—the more 80 
Since, in the case of tax collections, the 
results are tangible and measurable. 

For the entire area, collections since 1961 
Tose 35 percent, in the case of six countries 
Over 40 percent. And the continuing modern- 
ization and strengthening of administrative 
mac. promises even greater dividends in 
the future. 
aeons some of the more spectacular signs 


progress: 

Colombia’s total tax revenues jumped 48 
Percent in 1966, converting a deficit to a sur- 
Plus of 1.9 billion pesos. 

Revenues for Ecuador last year were up 
26 percent over 1965. 

For the first time in the history of Peru, 
& taxpayer went to jail for income-tax eva- 
sion. For the first time in Uruguay property 
Was seized for nonpayment of delinquent 
taxes. Individual income tax returns were 
examined for the first time in the Dominican 
Republic, 

In Brazil, collections rose 36 percent be- 
tween January and October, even after dis- 
counting for inflation. In Chile, during the 
Same period, the increase was 42 percent over 
the previous year, while collection of delin- 
quent taxes had soared 88 percent. 

In countries where 95 percent of the total 
Wealth is likely to be controlled by about 
five percent of the population, any drastic 
effort at tax reform involves a number of 
tricky social and political problems. 

For its part, the IRS makes no attempt to 
impose any uniform program on all of the 
Countries involved—still less to try to re- 
Model tax structures on an American pat- 
tern, Tax rates, the kind of taxes imposed 
and the distribution of the burden have been 
Wisely left to the discretion of the individual 
governments. 

Yet for the most part the governments 
themselves have been highly cooperative for 
the simple reason that they need the money. 

Though much still remains to be done, this 
little-known effort promises, in fact, to re- 
sult in an economic and social revolution of 
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great importance. And it adds up to one of 
the more notable success stories in the area 
of foreign aid. 


Louisville Courier-Journal Calls for 
Preservation of the View From Mount 
Vernon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, another 
leading daily newspaper, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, has joined the cam- 
paign to save the view from Mount Ver- 
non across the Potomac River at Piscata- 
way Park, Md. 

In an editorial May 26, 1967, the 
Courier-Journal implores the Congress 
to appropriate funds to complete park- 
land acquisition at Piscataway Park to 
preserve the historic view. In part, the 
editorial states: 

This ls the first shrine that proud Ameri- 
cans want to show to foreign visitors. Honor 
to George Washington is a sentiment that 
every schoolboy shares. It would be a strange 
way to show it for us to allow an item of two 
million dollars in a vast federal budget to 
tall, bringing destruction to the scene be- 
loved by the father of his country. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the Courier- 
Journal for its excellent editorial, and I 
insert it at this point in the Recorn for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 


A Way To INSULT THE MEMORY OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Americans have become increasingly con- 
scious of the need to preserve the great his- 
toric treasures of our past. Such a jewel is 
Mount Vernon. Its majestic site, high above 
the Potomac River, is the one George Wash- 
ington chose beyond all others for his honie. 

Anybody who talked now of damaging the 
house or its grounds would be denounced as 
unpatriotic. Yet such damage threatens the 
shrine. The beautiful serenity of the house 
is due in large part to its setting, and to the 
sweeping view across the river. Here is where 
desecration impends. 

The growth of the city has brought the 
neon sign, the pizza parlor, and the sad 
urban uglification to the very edge of this 
superb stretch of countryside, directly op- 
posite Mount Vernon, Congress, in its lasting 
credit, recognized the danger in 1961. It au- 
thorized the purchase of land along this 
stretch of the river, to be known as Piscata- 
way Park. Private donors and two founda- 
tions have pledged money to the project. 

All seemed well on its way, with the gov- 
ernment requesting $2.7 million from Con- 
gress to complete the acquisition of land. 
Then the House Appropriations Committee 
went on the war-path. It cut the whole sum 
for Piscataway Park out of the Interior De- 
partment appropriations bill, in the name of 
economy. The Senate has now come to the 
Tescue with a unanimous vote for the bill, 
with $2 million in it for the Mount Vernon 
project. But next week, the conference com- 
mittee must resolve the difference between 
two million dollars and zero dollars. 

It is not only the government appropria- 
tion that is at stake. The pledges from pri- 
vate sources will expire on August 1, tf Con- 
gress does not provide its share. Land prices 
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in the area are rising steeply. The pressure 
to “develop” the shore line opposite Mount 
Vernon in the most and unplanned 
way will intensify, and the chance of protec- 
tion may be lost forever. 

Nearly seven and a half million visitors 
have stood on the terrace at Mount Vernon, 
drinking in the view, since Congress first 
moved to save it in 1961. This is the first 
shrine that proud Americans want to show to 
foreign guests. Honor to George W: 
is a sentiment that every schoolboy shares. 
It would be a strange way to show it for us 
to allow an item of two million dollars in a 
vast federal budget to fail, bringing destruc- 
tion to the scene beloved by the father of 
his country. 


Accomplishments of a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, it 
is always a pleasure for a Congressman 
to recognize publicly the accomplish- 
ments of a constituent. It is, therefore, a 
distinct honor and privilege for me to 
include in the Recorp an editorial, 
broadcast on radio station KSRA, Salm- 
on, Idaho, on May 28, in which the ac- 
complishments of a young Salmon High 
School graduate are brought to light. 

As pointed out by Mr. Dave Ainsworth, 
manager of the radio station, the ac- 
complishments of this young man honor 
himself, his community and that com- 
munity’s school system. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I would like to sa- 
lute them all. 

The editorial follows: 

ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF A CONSTITUENT 


The Salmon community should be vastly 
proud of one of its young citizens. Of all the 
perhaps million high school graduates of 
1967, a Salmon youngster—from this small 
community of few more than three thousand 
people and a high school graduating class of 
only 64—was selected one of 121 in the whole 
nation honored as “Presidential Scholars.” 
He will go to Washington, D.C., next month, 
along with 120 other high school graduates 
from all over the nation to receive his award 
from the hands of President Johnson. 

It's a great honor for David McFarland, 
son of Mr. & Mrs. Arch McFarland, Carmen 
ranchers. And it's a great honor for the 
Salmon community and the Salmon school 
system. 

Dave previously had been announced as f 
winner of a National Merit Scholarship, 
which in itself is a high honor. His being 
named a “Presidential Scholar” is icing on 
the cake for what has been a brilliant and 
useful career in high school. 

All of us who know Dave know that its 
just the beginning of a great and helpful 
career for the nation and the world. 

Dave's high school career is all the more 
wonderful for the fact that he isn't a total 
bookworm. He has been a great citizen in 
the school. 

Dave still isn’t very large. When he started 
to high school he was pretty small, but he 
wanted to play football. He went out as & 
freshman, and for his first year in high school 
he “scrubbed” it, as is to be with a 
freshman. But he made the varsity as center 
in his sophomore year, and continued to play 
that position ably for three years. He was a 
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great inspirational player, In the first year 
of interscholastic wrestling in Salmon High, 
his junior year, Dave was a member of the 
wrestling squad, and if memory serves, Dave 
was defeated only once during the season. 
But he decided not to continue wrestling in 
his senior year. For three years he was statis- 
tician for the basketball team—his size just 
didn’t fit him for play—and around school 
they'll tell you that his statistical reports 
on the basketball games look as though they 
were prepared by a CPA. 

With all that, Dave made only two B's 
im his entire high school career—and they 
were in his first semester as a freshman. 
After that it was straight A's. He was presi- 
dent of the local chapter of the National 
Honor Society, and was active in many more 
ways. 

one congratulations to Dave McFarland, 
to his wonderful mother and father, and to 
the Salmon schools. 

You may have gathered this was leading up 
to something—a very brief comment on the 
Salmon schools. We've had some residents 
of the community—some who have actually 
moved away because of their opinion—who 
have criticised the school system here—who 
have said that the Salmon schools just didn't 
offer educational opportunity equal to other 
schools. That we doubt. 

Since the National Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram started, Salmon, I believe, has had 
three graduates who have won this honor. 
And our graduates probably have had much 
more than their share of other types of 
scholarships. 

Sure, it isn't all the school. Part of it is 
the native intelligence—trilliance, if you 
will—of the individual student. Part of it is 
home environment, which includes en- 
couragement, help, sound advice, and good 
family living. But part of it has to be the 
school system and the general environment 
of the community. 

The Salmon school system is good. There 
may be some things that could be Improved 
if there weren't, we would have achieved 
perfection, and that's something hard to 
reach. But, the opportunity is there—the 
good teachers are there. The record proves 
that if the student wants a good education— 
wants to achieve great things—wante to ex- 
cel—the opportunity is available in the 
Salmon school system. 

One of 121 out of somewhere around a mu- 
Hon—from big schools, little schools, private 
schools, public schools, great prep schools 
get into the very long odds department. 

To take a from an old and slightly 
irreligious story, “One of our boys made it.” 

Wonderful. 


They Live Their Work—Article by Ellen 
Schlafly of St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
VISTA Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR 


K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the Members of Congress will read 
with warm appreciation an article which 
appeared on May 23, 1967, in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch in which staff writer 
Ellen Schlafly described the work and 
the motivation of some of the young 
people who are assigned to the Grace 
Hill Settlement House, the Greeley Pres- 
byterian Church, and other agencies in 
St. Louis as VISTA volunteers. 
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June, for thousands of young men and 
women means the completion of 4 years 
or more of college and university train- 
ing. This month, at graduation exercises 
all over the country, convocation speak- 
ers are urging graduates to embark upon 
purposeful and meaningful lives. Young 
people will be challenged to undertake 
occasional, if not full-time activity which 
improves the quality of community life 
and does not simply represent the un- 
satisfying pursuit of material profit. 

If anyone doubts that American youth 
have lost the inclination or the energy 
to take up such a challenge, let me refer 
them to the fact that there are approxi- 
mately 3,500 young men and women pres- 
ently at work as Volunteers in Service to 
America—VISTA volunteers who re- 
sponded to the call by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to join the war on 
poverty. These volunteers serve without 
pay, for a year, living on a small sub- 
sistence allotment and on the satisfac- 
tion that comes from doing the work 
that needs to be done—in urban slums, in 
rural hollows—wherever the poor can use 
some help. 

VISTA volunteers need not, of course, 
be college age, or college students, or 
college graduates. But I think we can 
take special encouragement from the fact 
that so many young college students and 
recent graduates have shown the selfless 
enthusiasm required of those who choose 
to be of service where they are so vitally 
needed, without pay, and without public 
notice. Among such VISTA volunteers 
are those quietly performing effective 
service in St. Louis, as described in the 
following story from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of May 23, 1967: 

Thur Live THER Work, OFFER NEEDY A 

VISTA 
(By Ellen Schlafly) 

What does it mean to be a VISTA volun- 
teer in St. Louis? 

For Jim Burke, 20 years old, of Paradise, 
Calif., it means living and working around 
the Patch Neighborhood Station, 329 East 
Courtois avenue,” ... down whore the air 
pollution is so bad.” He is one of about 50 
members of the Volunteers in Service to 
America who are waging the war on poverty 
in the St. Louls and East Side area. 3 

Under the aegis of Grace Hill Settlement 
House, Burke lives on an allowance of about 
$75 a month in a three-room flat over a candy 
store, The neighbors helped him fix up the 
Bat. 

“Saturday is a typical day for me,” he 
said. “I get up about 7 a.m, and then start 
going around to homes, knocking on doors 
and getting together boys 14 to 16 years old 
who play on the Patch Center’s volleyball 
team.” This sports project falls into the 
“recreational and group work” category of 
Burke's one-year VISTA assignment. 

“After that I get supplies for the after- 
noon play corps. We have an arts and crafts 
project for kids from 4 to 11 years old in the 
Patch Center. I work with the senior high 
volunteer youth group from the Jewish Com- 
munity Centers Association. We then discuss 
and evaluate our work until late In after- 
noon. 

“By about 6:30 p.m. the boys in the neigh- 
borhood are starting to prowl. There is no 
activity for teens and lots of times they'll 
come over and sit on my back porch and just 
talk. 

“It can be a 24-hour-a-day, seven-day-a- 
week job, We have to keep detailed accurate 
records of the calls we make and the social 
services we provide.” 

Getting to know people in the neighbor- 
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hood is one of the first steps for successful 
VISTA-ing because the program is based on 
person-to-person contact. Members of the do- 
mestic peace corps, established as a result 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
live and work in poverty areas. 

“People don't trust VISTAs at first,” said 
Miss Minnie Baker, 21, of Washington, D.C., 
who is in her second year as a yolunteer as- 
signed to Greeley Presbyterian Church, 2240 
St. Louis Avenue, “I live at Greeley. It took 
me a year to establish a good rapport with 
the sponsoring agency and people I work 
with. I do recruiting for remedial reading 
classes and Head Start programs in the North 
Side Agency for Community Development.” 
(The agency consists of 11 churches and 
agencies, including Greeley Church. Nine 
VISTAs are working under its sponsorship.) 

“I look around, see children on the street, 
ask how old they are and where they live,” 
Miss Baker said. “I just act friendly and 
natural when I visit their homes. The agency 
is short-staffed and teachers in the schools 
don't have time to find and enroll children 
in these programs. Everything I do is through 
the agency.” 

The Rev. Walter A, Case, minister of Gree- 
ley Presbyterian and co-ordinator of the 
North Side Agency, said, “The agencies are 
encouraged to think of the VISTAs as staff 
and let the volunteers take part in decision 
making. Through the Neighborhood Advis- 
ory Council of the Gateway Center residents 
help decide what projects are needed and 
where VISTAs can be used. Volunteers have 
enabled East Grand Presbyterian Church to 
have pre-school and tutoring programs.” 

After acceptance in the program, which 18 
open without educational requirements to 
all American citizens above the age of 18, 
each volunteer takes six weeks of lectures, 
discussions and supervised field work in 
preparation for placement in a rural or ur- 
ban area, 

“The sponsoring agency has a responsibil- 
ity in getting the most impact out of its 
resources,” said George E. Eberle, director ot 
Grace Hill. “We can't let anybody independ- 
ent of the total agency wander off on their 
own. This doesn’t mean that they don't have 
freedom. In the beginning, VISTA Washing- 
ton was telling kids that the agencies were 
too stable and that they should go out and 
shake them up. That gave us some trying 
times, but this isn't done any more. 

“All this is said within the context that 
we think VISTA is a good idea and we want 
to participate. The volunteers are, on the 
whole, bright kids with a sense of dedica- 
tion. It's good for the neighborhood and the 
agency; a year of no-cost service.” 

One of these volunteers, Miss Barbara 
Yamanaka, 20, from Honolulu, said, “We ar- 
rived in December and lve right in the 
Grace Hill neighborhood, at 8025144 North 
Twentieth street. We're om 24-hour a day 
call, with people knocking on our door. It 
took us about two months to get acquainted 
with people around us, This is important be- 
cause it helps us to understand them and 
their problems, If you enter VISTA, you'd 
better enjoy people.” 

Among her activities are co-ordinating a 
child care course for teen-age mothers, 
teaching an adult education class and a Sat- 
urday tutorial class for schoolchildren as 
well as helping to staff the Murphy Neigh- 
borhood Station. 

Like many others, Miss Yamanaka joined 
VISTA midway through her college carecr. 
“It has really helped me decide that I want 
to work with children after I finish school,” 
she said. 

One of her roommates and coworkers, Miss 
Mary Ericsen, 20, of North Bend, Ore., agreed 
with her reasons for Joining and thought- 
fully assessed her own half-finished VISTA 
experience: It's great and I'd do it again, 
although there are times when I think, 
“Why did I join?’ I can look back and see 
that I didn't really notice conditions in my 
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own community before, but after this year 
I know I won't be satisfied to just look at 
these problems. Maybe this is one of VISTA's 
Objectives,” 


Government Career Spans 40 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


oF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, is one of a 
number of Idahoans serving with dis- 
tinction in our Federal Government. 

Benjamin Forgey, staff writer for the 
Washington Sunday Star, summed up 
the Federal career of this distinguished 
American in an article appearing in the 
June 4 edition of that paper. 

Chairman Hyde, Mr. Speaker, is not a 
bureaucrat who thinks all the answers 
to all of our problems are provided by 
Government intervention. Rather, he is 
an individualist who has tremendous 
faith in the American free enterprise sys- 
tem—he agrees in principle with our 
great Thomas Jefferson that the best 
government is that which governs the 
least. 

It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Speak- 
er, to include, under leave to include ex- 
traneous material, Benjamin Forgey's 
article at this point: 


Hype’s GOVERNMENT CAREER SPANS 40 YEARS 
OF CHANGE 
(By Benjamin Forgey) 

In 1924, when Rosel H. Hyde first came to 
Washington from the little valley village of 
Downey, Idaho, there were about 16 million 
telephones in the United States. 

In 1953, Hyde went over to the White House 
from the downtown office of the Federal 
Communications Commission to watch as 
the country’s 50 millionth telephone was in- 
Stalled in President Eisenhower's office. 

Last month in President Johnson's office, 
he saw the 100 millionth telephone installed. 

Hyde, the white-haired chairman of the 
FCC, has been around Washington a long 
time, and he's spent most of it watching 
Communications industries grow from the 
Vantage point of the independent federal 
agency set up to regulate this growth. 

He likes to use those two ceremonial visita 
to the White House to illustrate the ex- 
Plosion of communications services” since 
World War II. This increase in sheer numbers 

of course, meant a tremendous increase 
in the volume of work done by the federal 
gency Hyde has worked for since 1928, 


THE OLD FRC 


When Hyde took a job in the finance office, 
© agency was called the Federal Radio Com- 
Mission—which says something about the 
Maxed changes in the communications field as 
ell. 

Today the Federal Communications Com- 
Mission is involved in making important de- 
Cisions In areas as diverse as space communi- 
Cations, educational television, community 
antenna television systems, telephone rates, 

© relationship between computers and 
established communications systems, and 
fast-growing mobile radio services. 

Any number of critics contend that the 
Agency has tended to follow instead of lead 

field in the era of vast technological 
ge. FCC Commissioner Nicholas John- 
Son, for example, said last December that 
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the commission needed a “vastly expanded 
and coordinated" research staff to deal with 
the flood of new technology. 

Hyde is impatient with such criticisms. 
“These charges can always be made,” he says, 
“for no matter how forward-looking you may 
be you can never anticipate all developments. 
The commission has done far more than some 
of its detractors would have you believe.” 


VOLUMINOUS BUSINESS 


He does say, however, that traditionally 
most of the FCC budget has been for han- 
dling the voluminous broadcasting applica- 
tions and not for research and analysis of 
communications needs and developments. 
Hyde requested an increase in the budget for 
fiscal 1968 from $17 million to $19 million to 
get the agency started in the right direction. 

Hyde, a Republican, who also was chair- 
man of the commission for a period during 
the Eisenhower years, was appointed chair- 
man by President Johnson to fill out the 
term of Chairman E, William Henry when 
Henry resigned last year. 

Henry and his immediate predecessor, New- 
ton Minow, both Kennedy appointees, were 
wont to be a bit more impatient with the 
federal bureaucracy and with the broadcast- 
ing industry than is Hyde. The present chair- 
man, for example, doesn't go around calling 
television a “vast wasteland,“ as Minow 
did. 

On the old issue of government censorship 
versus public responsibility, Hyde is known 
as a conservative who does not feel the agency 
has any right to insist on upgrading the qual- 
ity of programs offered by the networks. 

“It seems to me,” he says, “that you have 
to use the same Judgment in choosing tele- 


vision programs as you do in choosing books 


at a library, You don't expect to like or use 
everything that comes to your attention. You 
select your materials. .,. The process of gov- 
ernment must work in such a way as to en- 
courage private en ise ... and to encour- 
age conditions conducive to healthy competi- 
tion.” 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Thus Chairman Hyde expects educational 
television—he prefers “civic broadcasting” 
as a name—to provide much-needed variety 
in the quality and kind of programs ayail- 
able to the public, and to stimulate the net- 
works to do a better job in public affairs and 
“cultural” programming. 

The FCC in 1952 allocated 242 channels 
for non-commercial, educational use, but 
educational television has been struggling 
ever since because of inadequate financial 
support. The Senate, however, recently 
adopted an administration-backed bill which 
would enlarge the federal government share 
in supporting ETV. The House has yet to 
act on the bill. 

Hyde's views on the function of the reg- 
ulatory agency in general are in tune with 
those of President Johnson. Both men favor 
a “cooperative” approach between the in- 
dustry and the regulators, as opposed to the 
position in which the industries are 
as inherent enemies of the government. 

“I don't mean to say,” Hyde comments, 
“that industry should not be kept at an 
arms length. No, where certain things are 
inyolved—payola, fraudulent practices, anti- 
competitive practices—the industry deserves 
the closest scrutiny so far as I'm concerned. 
But on this matter of programming, I think 
you'll get a better result by maintaining a 
healthy competitive situation than by hay- 
ing the government step in.” 


DELICATE POST 


Hyde's position as chairman of the FCC 
is particularly delicate in an administration 
in which the President himself has sub- 
stantial holdings in the television industry. 
The Johnson family broadcast holdings have 
been placed in temporary trust, but will 
revert to the family when the President 
leaves office, 

Chairman Hyde, however, appears no worse 
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for the wear. He expects to retire when the 
current assignment is up in 1969, and has 
no detailed plans as yet for his retirement. 
“The way I feel at the end of one of these 
crowded days, I wouldn't be looking for new 
ways to spend my energies,” quips the 67- 
year-old chairman, who has been an FOC 
member since President Truman appointed 
him in 1946. 

Rosel Hyde came to Washington, back in 
1924, because he couldn’t see much future 
in being assistant cashier at the village bank. 

“It was kind of a reckless thing to do,” 
Hyde recalls. He was 24, and had just married 
Mary Henderson, a school teacher up the 
valley in the village of Arimo, Idaho, 

The couple arrived in Washington in Sep- 
tember and for three months had to live 
on any part-time jobs they could pick up. 
“I tried the banks,” he says, “but the hours 
were so long and the pay so low." In Decem- 
ber, Hyde wandered in to take a civil service 
examination, and shortly thereafter he was 
given a job as a clerk typist in the Civil 
Service Commission, 

NIGHT SCHOOL 


Hyde, who had a bachelor’s degree from 
Utah State University, went to law school at 
George Washington University at nights, and 
got his law degree in 1928. That's when he 
joined the old Radio Commission as a dis- 
persing officer. 

For a period prior to 1933 Hyde served as 
a h examiner, but when Franklin 
Roosevelt became president, Republican Hyde 
recalls, he went back to a “kind of new ap- 
prenticeship“ in the FRC legal staff. His rise 
thereafter was steady, from hearing examiner 
to section chief to division chief, and finally 
to the agency's top legal job. 

The Hydes now consider themselves Wash- 
ingtonians, though they have always main- 
tained a voting residence in Idaho. They 
have raised three sons (an electrical engi- 
neer, a Justice De t lawyer and an 
Air Force pilot) and a daughter (a senior at 
Utah State) here and have seven grand- 
children, Since 1939, the Hydes have lived 
at 2709 McKinley St. NW. 


AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department 
Praises Food Stamp Program as “Excel- 
lent” and Opposes Harmful Amend- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great pleasure that I received a let- 
ter today from Mr. Jack T. Conway, 
executive director of the industrial union 
department, AFL-CIO, strongly endors- 
ing the food stamp program and urging 
favorable House action Thursday on 
H.R. 1318, my bill to provide authoriza- 
tion for appropriations to continue the 
program after June 30, 1967. 

Mr. Conway’s letter, in behalf of the 
6,500,000 members of the 60 unions 
affiliated with the IUD, opposes the 
amendment to H.R. 1318 recommended 
by the House Committee on Agriculture 
which would require the States to pay a 
substantially increased portion of the 
cost of the food stamp program. 

The States are now responsible for 
many of the administrative costs con- 
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nected with the program, but do not have 
to pay any part of the cost of the extra 
food coupons given to those who regu- 
larly purchase food stamps under the 
program. Mr. Conway’s letter opposes 
the committee recommendation that 20 
percent of the value of these bonus 
coupons be assessed as a charge to the 
States. In view of the controversy this 
amendment has caused, I urge the Mem- 
bers to read and consider the letter from 
the industrial union department's execu- 
tive director, as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, D.C., June 6, 1967. 

Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: The In- 
dustrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, con- 
sisting of 60 affiliated trade unions, with 6% 
million members, strongly supports the Food 
Stamp program. 

When the Food Stamp Act became law in 
1964, it marked the first victory in this na- 
tion's war on poverty. It established public 
policy that fully recognized that a nutri- 
tionally adequate diet is a prerequisite for 
breaking the poverty cycle among the poor. 

We firmly oppose any amendments which 
would reduce its scope. We strongly oppose 
any provisions that would require local or 
state governments to pay matching grants to 
finance this program. We oppose the amend- 
ment adopted by the House Agriculture 
Committee that will require, effective July 1, 
1969, that states participating in the food 
stamp program would have to put up 20 
percent of the cost. We support the present 
requirement that the federal government 
pay 100 percent of the cost. In addition, we 
also oppose any amendments that would 
reduce the federal authorization. 

We believe that the food stamp program 
is intrinsically superior to the direct food 
program. It utilizes normal channels of dis- 
tribution with resulting economies. It is 
more convenient for the needy. It provides 
the poor a much greater range of foods—es- 
sentials such as meats, vegetables, fruit and 
milk—with resulting improvements in nutri- 
tion. Any increased imposition of costs on 
local governments will inevitably result in a 
decrease in participation and without even 


the assurance that countries discontinuing . 


food stamps will institute the inferior direct 
distribution program. 

Our three-year experience with the food 
stamp has been good, indeed, ex- 
cellent. It has won wide support from all 
segments of the American population and 
economy. It should be continued. 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jack T. Conway, 
Ezecutive Director. 


The 60th Anniversary of the American 
Hungarian Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great honor for me to point out to all 
Members that this year the American 
Hungarian Association is celebrating its 
60th anniversary. 

The American-Hungarian Federation 
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has been a great force in promoting bet- 
ter relations between Americans of Hun- 
garian extraction and other Americans. 
The federation has done yeoman work 
in educating Hungarians about Ameri- 
can values in order that they might be- 
come useful and productive citizens of 
this Nation. In addition, the federation 
has done much to inform Americans 
about the ancient culture of the Hun- 
garian nation. 

The federation has done effective work 
in opposing totalitarianism of both the 
Nazi and the Communist variety and it 
has been a strong force for individual 
liberty and freedom, for not only the 
Hungarian nation, but for all people 
everywhere who live without freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this useful 
organization on its 60th anniversary and 
it is my earnest wish that it enjoys the 
same success in the next three score 
years as it has in the last. 


Zionist View of Arab-Israel Dispute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in these 
troubled times, it is important that we 
take note of the historic background of 
the present conflict in the Middle East. 

Mr. Sidney Letuch, chairman of the 
American Zionist Council in Chicago, 
described this background in detail. I 
believe it is important for each Member 
of Congress to be fully aware of the depth 
of treachery being perpetrated against 
Israel by the Arab States. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
Zionist View ON ARAB-ISRAZL DISPUTE 
(By Sidney J. Letuch) 

It is tragic indeed that Arab and Israell 
armies face each other menacingly across 
Israel's borders. How did this sad condition 
come about? 

In 1947 the United Nations by over- 
whelming yote—including the active support 
of Russia—created the new state of Isrnel. 
This ended the carving up of the old Turkish 
empire, leaving 13 Arab states with several 
million square miles compared to little Israel 
with 8,000 square miles. 

The Arab's openly defied the United Na- 
tions, invaded Israel and asked their Arab 
brothers in Israel to get out so as not to 
interfere with their fighting. They promised 
to do away with Israel in two or three weeks 
and thus enable their Arab brothers to re- 
turn in glory. It did not work out that way. 
The Arabs were defeated and finally signed 
armistice agreements early in 1949. 

Since then, they have constantly menaced 
Israel by infiltration, bombing, blockade and 
other means. Israel has offered many times to 
conclude peace and to.compensate the Arab 
refugees so they may resettle in the popula- 
tion-hungry Arab countries of Syria, Iraq, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, The Arabs con- 
stantly refuse, openly vowing war and re- 
venge. And they have done this to this very 
day. 

The history of the present crisis is well 
known. The freedom of passage through the 
Strait of Tiran is no mere whim of Israel. It 
is actually a matter of economic life and 
death to her. Its freedom was guaranteed 
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individually by the United States in Feb- 
Truary, 1957, and by all the maritime nations, 
including Russia, in April, 1958. 

American submssion to Nasser’s edict will 
not protect our oll interests or prevent Rus- 
sian domination, On the contrary, it will 
encourage Nasser's appetite for oll national- 
ization and will further enlarge the already 
wide influence of Russia over Nasser and the 
entire Arab world, 

Keeping one’s pledge and seeing that 
Justice is done may be old fashioned. Never- 
theless, these are symbolic of America. One 
can but pray that even in these cruel times 
America will remain true to its great prin- 
ciples and to its trust. 


Dr. Edward Lee Russell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to give recog- 
nition to one of the outstanding citizens 
of my district, Dr. Edward Lee Russell. 
Doc“ Russell as he is affectionately 
known, will retire this year after almost 
40 years of public service in the healing 
arts. He came to Orange County, Calif., 
in 1930. At that time it was a relatively 
sparsely settled farming area. In his 37 
years of service to Orange County, first 
as chief of the county’s division of ma- 
ternal and child health, later as child 
psychiatrist for the county's juvenile 
courts, and for the last 28 years as county 
health officer, he has seen many changes 
take place. He has seen the county grow 
at an almost unparelleled pace. This 
great growth placed demands upon the 
county health department, demands 
which were met by Doc“ Russell and the 
able organization he was responsible for 
building and leading. 

“Doc” Russell, in addition to taking an 
active leadership in Orange County, 
played a prominent role in State Public 
Health Affairs. He served as president of 
the health officers section, League of Cal- 
ifornia Cities in 1948. In 1954 he was 
elected President of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Public Health Association. In 
1955—56 he served as president of the Cal- 
ifornia Conference of Local Health Offi- 
cers. In 1960-61 he assumed the presi- 
dency of the important western branch 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. 

Today “Doc” Russell serves as both the 
senior attending physician and member 
of the board of trustees of Childrens 
Hospital of Orange County. He also holds 
membership in the Los Angeles Academy 
of Physicians. 

During his long career, “Doc” Russell 
has contributed a score of important ar- 
ticles in the fields of public health. The 
development of these articles represents 
an extraordinary accomplishment when 
viewed in light of the fact that “Doc” 
Russell was at this same time shoulder- 
ing important burdens of leadership 
noted above. 

It would be a serious oversight to fail 
to recognize “Doc” Russell for his com- 
munity services outside the medical pro- 
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fession. He has provided leadership in 
Countless civic projects. In recognition 
Of his civic leadership, the Edward Lee 
Russell Elementary School was dedicated 
in his name some 5 years ago. 

I consider it a privilege to take this 
Opportunity to express my personal re- 
Spect for this outstanding individual. He 
has served his county and State with 
Breat distinction. 


Philadelphia Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the City 
Council of the City of Philadelphia, rep- 
Tesenting more than 2 million Ameri- 
Cans of all faiths, races, and national 
Origins, on May 25 of this year unani- 
Mously adopted a resolution. 

It memorializes the President of the 
United States to use his good offices 
Within the Government and United Na- 

ns to preserve peace in the Middle 
East and insure the security of Israel. 


Mr. Speaker, because it reflects my 
feelings on the subject, which I have 
already made known on a number of oc- 
Casions, and because it expresses the 
feeling of a substantial number of Ameri- 
Cans, I request that the text of this re- 
Solution be spread upon the RECORD: 


RESOLUTION 319 


Resolution memorializing the President of 
the United States to use his good offices with- 
the Government and the United Nations 
to preserve peace in the Middle East and in- 
sure the security of Israel 

Whereas, The current crisis in the Middle 
East occasioned by the massing of troops 
and military armor along the Arab-Israeli 
border Is fraught with the Imminent danger 
of war; and 

Whereas, The withdrawal of the United 
Nations peacekeepifig force from the Israeli- 

tian border heightens the danger of open 
Confiict resulting from some provocative in- 
Sident and aggressive action; and 
Whereas, The mounting tensions in this 
area of the Middle East pose a serious threat 
World peace, making the presence of a 
United Nations Emergency Force more neces- 
tary now than ever before; therefore 
py Resolved, By the Council of the City of 
Riladelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
© President of the United States to take all 
Possible steps within the Government and 
the United Nations, to stabilize and preserve 
Peace in the Middle East. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the Senators from the 

onwealth of Pennsylvania and the 

Mgressmen representing Philadelphia in 
the House of Representatives. 

Certification: This is a true and correct 
y of the original Resolution adopted by 
Council of the City of Philadelphia on the 

Wenty-fifth day of May, 1967. 
PAUL D'ORTONA, 
President of City Council. 


Attest: 
NATHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 
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Big Government Takes to the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Paris Air Show ended in a 
personal tragedy for a valiant French 
flier, However, other lessons were 
learned from the biyearly demonstration 
in Paris. The age of the supersonic 
transport is here and the age of private 
American industry’s ability to compete 
with the national industries of other 
countries is pointed out in the excellent 
article by Richard P. Cooke of the Wall 
Street Journal. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include his article: 

Bic GOVERNMENT TAKES TO THE Am 
(By Richard P. Cooke) 


Parts.—A visitor to the Paris Air Show 
would have to be impressed. There are hun- 
dreds of exhibits of aircraft, space vehicles 
and components, from dozens of countries, 
Surely this is proof of vigorous competition. 

But a closer look suggests that if there is 
such competition it is of a much different 
Kind than free-enterprise businessmen are 
accustomed to. Talks with representatives of 
leading U.S. and European companies make 
clear that competition is entering a twilight, 
at least in the development of advanced air- 
craft. No longer does the big role go to enter- 
prising individual corporate managements. 
The wave of the future is consortiums and 
political blocs, inevitably involving govern- 
ments making inevitably political decisions. 

The reason is simple. Important new avia- 
tion projects are just to expensive for one 
company to risk alone. Lately they have even 
become too costly for a single nation, as the 
recent British-French collaboration demon- 
strates. 

Sir George Edwards, bead of the big Brit- 
ish Aircraft Corp., which has successfully— 
and on its own—designed and sold such 
planes as the Viscount and now the BAC 111, 
comes right out with it: “The reasons (for 
Anglo-French cooperation) are well known. 
The research and development effort and in- 
vestment per nation are halved and the 
initial market is doubled or more.” 

One of Sir George's lieutenants, comment- 
ing specifically on a British-French project 
to build a new military jet, the Jaguar, says, 
“If we built the Jaguar on our own we might 
expect a market for 150 or so. But with the 
French we can see markets of 800 or more.” 

The magnitude problem has already re- 
suited in the Anglo-French effort on the 
Concorde supersonic airliner. Another vast 
project is contemplated: An advanced fighter 
plane known as the APVG (for Anglo-French 
Variable Geometry Aircraft—that means it 
has a hinged wing). 

West Germany is also being drawn into 
the collective orbit. At present German and 
U.S, manufacturers have a preliminary con- 
tract to design a vertical rising fighter that 
could compete for some of the AFVG's mis- 
sions. But—and here political considerations 
begin to appear—the U.S. Government is 
going slow on fully committing its share of 
the money for the project. The delay is mak- 
ing the West Germans nervous: If the proj- 
ect should fall through, they would probably 
be out of business. So further dallying by the 
Pentagon could force the West Germans to 
throw in with the British and French. 

Britain, France and Germany have already 
agreed to collaborate on production and 
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marketing of the Alr Bus, a much-discussed 
large-capacity commercial jet for the 1970s. 

In fact, aside from some executive jets and 
one new feeder-line jet, there isn’t a single 
new long-range commercial aircraft program 
in sight on which manufacturers will com- 
pete. 

These broad consortiums are emerging 
atop a pattern of consolidation within the 
industry itself, particularly in Great Britain. 
There the two leading engine builders, Rolls- 
Royce Ltd. and Bristol Siddeley Engines, 
have already merged. Discussions are under 
way that could result in the merger of Brit- 
ish Aircraft and Hawker Siddeley Aviation, 
the two major manufacturers. 

In West Germany the government is ac- 
tually encouraging aviation companies to 
merge. France hasn't joined that trend yet, 
but the largest French manufacturer, Sud 
Aviation, is government owned. Dutch, Ital- 
jan and Belgian aviation companies are in- 
creasingly taking part tn joint ventures. 

“What's being created is a sort of common 
market for aircraft, which will design planes 
for European needs and seek to escape the 
dependence on the American designs that 
have dominated the world market for two 
decades,” says & knowledgeable official of a 
large British company, The Europeans want 
to buy their own products. 

For the first time in aviation history an 
American. plane, the SST, is noncompetitive 
and backed largely by the Government. 
Douglas Aircraft, now a part of McDonnell 
Douglas Corp., along with Boeing Co, and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., will no longer be 
trying to outdo each other. Boeing will be 
prime contractor, but all decisions will be 
made, or at least approved, in Washington. 

That makes two large, government-backed 
competitore—the U.S, and Europe. Experts at 
the Air Show see a third major-bloc competi- 
tor in the world market of the 70s, the Soviet 


ern standards. Most observers here think it's 
likely that in a year or so the Russians will 
join the International Civil Air Organization 
and the International Air Associa- 
tion, the two world-wide bodies that set in- 
ternational air transport standards. 

It could well be that by 1975, when the 
American SST is expected to start hauling 
passengers, there will be three blocs of air- 
craft builders rather than a dogen competing 
companies, Of course, the blocs may compete 
with each other, and within each bloc there 
will be conventional competition among com- 
ponents suppliers, but the trend is toward 
the joint, public venture. 

In any case, should there ever be a 6,000- 
mile-an-hour hypersonic plane—as some en- 
gineers envision within 25 years—there's lit- 
tle doubt it will be a creature not of the pri- 
vate economy but of government, 


The Longest Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967. 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to note that today is the 
“longest day“ -in more ways than one 
but in one way in particular. Today, 23 
3 the Allied landings in Europe 


June 6, 1944, was the longest day for 
millions of people all over the world, as 
the fate of a continent hung in the bal- 
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ance. All Americans would do well to 
pause and reflect on the courage of those 
who smashed through Fastung Europa. 
On that day, American troops combined 
with the Allied forces waded ashore into 
enemy fire. The result of one of the most 
momentous invasions in history was the 
liberation of Western Europe within a 
Fear. 
It is with deep sadness that we mark 
this day in the midst of war and not 
peace. We again feel the shadow of war 
spread over the world. We are now more 
than two-thirds through this century 
and still the “guns of August” are firing. 
Since we live in a world of continuing 
crises, it is a common tendency for many 
to become absorbed in the present and 
to forget the past. Yet, we should never 
fail to remember that the strength of 
America made June 6, 1944, the longest 
and one of the brightest days of free men. 


Mandatory Oil Import Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr, MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the petro- 
chemical industry is important to West 
Virginia and also, Union Carbide Corp., 
is of tremendous importance to my State. 
As a matter of fact, it may be of interest 
that presently Union Carbide Corp., is 
the largest single employer in the State 
of West Virginia, providing over 13,000 
jobs for my fellow West Virginians. 

It is for this reason that I believe it is 
imperative that I share the views of Mr. 
Hermann K. Intemann, vice president of 
Union Carbide Corp., and the comments 
that he has made on the mandatory oil 
import program and particularly its 
effect upon the petrochemical industry. 

I include the statement made by Mr. 
Intemann in testimony before the Oil 
Import Board on May 23, 1965: 

MANDATORY OIL Import PROGRAM 

Mr. Chairman, I am Hermann K. Inte- 
mann, a Vice President of Union Carbide 
Corporation. It is a privilege to have the op- 
portunity to present our views on the 
Mandatory Oil Import Program, and to offer 
our recommendations as to the broad course 
of the Program over the next several years, 
particularly as it affects the international 
competitive position of the petrochemical 
industry. Accompanying me here today are 
Dr. O. M. Blair, President of Union Carbide's 
Chemicals and Plastics Operations Division 
and W. F. Keenan, Vice President of that 
Division and General Manager of its Hydro- 
carbon Raw Materials Department. 

Why. is the petrochemical industry im- 
portant to the nation, and why is this in- 
dustry concerned about oil imports? 

Its basic products originate from com- 
ponents of oil and natural gas and are the 
chief “building blocks“ for hundreds of 
synthetic organic materials. These chemicals 
and plastics are largely unseen in everyday 
life because they are the raw materials of in- 
dustry and defense. As such, they help satisfy 
many human needs and military require- 
ments in literally thousands of applications. 
They help make possible better food, cloth- 
ing, and medicines, faster and safer 
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transportation, quicker communications, 
reliable and effective weapons, and a stronger 
defense. 

Chemical products are used for making 
antibiotics and vitamins, insecticides and 
pesticides. They are essential ingredients for 
missile fuels and nose cones, for jet engine 
fuels and hydraulic fluids, They are key 
materials for the textile industry, for elec- 
tronic components and radar, for synthetic 
rubber, uranium production, and for water 
treatment. 

Starting with natural gas liquids or petro- 
leum distillates, this basic industry marshalls 
an investment of $4.5 billion, a large skilled 
workforce, and a technology unmatched in 
the world into the production of thousands 
of products essential in every aspect of our 
national existence, including our national 
defense. Yet, the demand for feedstocks for 
chemicals was, and still is, small in relation 
to the quantity going into energy markets, 
Chemical requirements, even today, amount 
to less than 5 per cent of the total petroleum 
hydrocarbon demand. 

It has been 8 years since the Mandatory Oil 
Import Program was established. In the in- 
terest of national security the program 
sought to maintain a strong and vigorous 
domestic petroleum industry by controlling 
the importation of low cost crude and petro- 
leum products into this country. This action 
appeared then to have relatively little effect 
on other sectors of the economy. We, in the 
petrochemical segment of the domestic 
organic chemical industry, however, have 
found that a program which affected us very 
little initially has now become a genuine 
threat to our international competitive posi- 
tion. If the program is not modified to recog- 
nize the particular needs of our industry, we 
will suffer not only overseas but ultimately 
at home as well, We cannot believe that the 
Mandatory Oil Import Program was intended 
to be used to maintain a healthy domestic oil 
industry regardless of its effect on the health 
of another vital industry. We do not believe 
that it was intended to weaken the chemical 
industry which is a leading positive con- 
tributor to the United States balance of pay- 
ments, and which also is a significant factor 
in the national security. We believe that 
recognition must be given to the fact that 
the needs of the chemical industry are very 
different from those of the energy indus- 
try. Purther, we believe that a solution to 
the chemical industry's problem can be 
found which will not violate the original 
intent of the program. 

In this respect, we wish to make it clear 
that when we refer to the petrochemical 
segment of the chemical industry we include 
all producers whether they are associated 
with an integrated petroleum producer or 
only a single unit chemical plant. 

We believe the solution lies in: 


(a) recognizing that separate consideration 
must be given to the raw material problems 
of the domestic chemical industry from those 
of the domestic petroleum industry because 
the chemical industry competes unprotected 
in world-wide markets, while the domestic 
petroleum industry sells essentially to pro- 
tected domestic markets, 

(b) recognizing the need of the domestic 
organic chemical industry to industry to ac- 
quire foreign feedstocks in sufficient quanti- 
ties to allow it to compete here and abroad 
against all comers, and 

(c) protecting the objectives of the Oil 
Import Program by restricting by-products 
derived from foreign feedstocks used to pro- 
duce chemicals from entering the domestic 
fuels market. 

Now let us examine the problem in more 
detail. Restriction on imports of low cost 
crude oil by the Mandatory Oil Import Pro- 
gram, special tax treatment for oil producers, 
and a system of production proration has 
been developed in an effort to make the 
profitabllity of producing domestic crude 
oll high enough to encourage extensive ex- 
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ploration programs and maintenance of 
reasonable reserves. Concurrently, controlled 
imports of unfinished oils and finished prod- 
ucts such as gasoline have protected selling 
prices and allowed the refining of domestic 
crude oil to be economically attractive even 
with raw material costs substantially higher 
than world prices. These actions are deemed 
necessary as a matter of national security. 
The Oil Import Program, therefore, has and 
is fulfilling its objective as far as the energy 
industry is concerned. 

In 1959, the petrochemical industry in the 
U.S. was approximately one-third of its pres- 
ent size and relied largely on liquefied petro- 
leum gases (L.P.G.), particularly ethane and 
propane, as its principal raw materials for 
the production of olefinic “bullding blocks”. 
Ethane and propane were abundantly avail- 
able domestically from natural gas sources 
and their raw material values were not re- 
lated to crude oil pricing and regulation 
practices. Thus the chemical industry's 
feedstocks at that time were relatively un- 
affected by the Oil Import Program, and its 
products went overwhelmingly into non- 
energy markets which were outside the scope 
and interest of the Program. 

Although U.S. olefin manufacture has been 
based largely on L.P.G., the predominant 
method of manufacturing olefins in Europe 
and Japan is through the cracking of naph- 
tha derived from crude oil, This choice has 
been made not only because of the compara- 
tive lack of availability of natural gas liquids 
such as ethane and propane in market cen- 
ters, but also because naphtha has been 
readily available from refiners for both 
energy and chemical uses. 

Our economic calculations indicate that 
if we were free to purchase foreign naphtha 
in the United States the return on invest- 
ment for comparable olefins plants located 
in the U.S. would be virtually the same 
whether we used foreign naphtha or do- 
mestic ethane as a feedstock at today's 
prices. This result can be obtained without 
using ethylene co-product fuel credits. For- 
eign plants with -access to foreign naphtha 
are slightly more attractive economically. 
(The chemical co-product credits are some- 
what less but so is the naphtha cost.) 
Therefore, foreign chemical producers oper- 
ating on foreign naphtha have a limited ad- 
vantage over U.S. ethane-based production 
in third country foreign markets. 

Some refiners project that chemical naph- 
tha requirements will outgrow refinery sur- 
pluses abroad with the result that the 
naphtha price will increase toward its value 
in motor gasoline. Union Carbide does not 
concur with this view. With the expectation 
of world-wide crude oil remaining plentiful, 
we expect overseas organic chemical feed- 
stocks to remain attractively priced and avail- 
able in most areas over the long term. While 
naphtha has been widely used as a feed- 
stock because of its price and availability, 
it ls not the only part of the crude ol! barrel 
than can be efficiently converted to chem- 
icals. As long as crude itself remains plenti- 
ful, chemicals can be made from those frao- 
tions which are least in demand for outlets 
with greater resultant value. 

Even those refiners who think that foreign 
chemical feedstock prices will rise must rec- 
ognize that it is not the absolute level of 
chemical feedstock prices which creates the 
disadvantage for our industry, but the 
differential between domestic and interna- 
tional feedstock prices. We see domestic 
feedstock prices rising while our foreign com- 
petitors are free to acquire feedstocks de- 
rived from stably priced international crudë 
oil and we are not under present regulations. 
If we are to compete with foreign producers 
for markets, we must also be able to com- 
pete with them in the purchase of our raw 
materials. In addition, Union Carbide be- 
lieves that the growth of the domestic chem- 
ical industry is causing the demand for 
L.P.G. to outstrip the available supply. Thus. 
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We, as our foreign competitors before us, 
Must look to naphtha and other crude oil 
feedstocks for at least a part of our 
future requirements. Here, how- 
ever, we find that domestic naphtha from 
Protected and high priced domestic crude 
Puts us at a serious economic disadvantage 
to overseas producers. Not only is our po- 
tential purchase of new oll based feedstocks 
likely to be at the higher domestic prices 
but the entire price structure for the limited 
domestic LP. G. supplies will also tend to 
rise more quickly since the Oll Import Pro- 
Stam permits no low cost alternative. The 
Tesult will necessarily be reduced exports of 
Chemicals manufactured in the United States 
and increasing imports of chemicals manu- 
factured abroad. 
The domestic chemical industry, which has 
m committed by the recent Kennedy 
Tound of tariff reductions to greater ex- 
Posure to foreign competition in chemicals, 
Cannot maintain its vitality and contribu- 
tion to trade balances with a noncompetitive 
Taw material cost. The importance of this is 
evident from the fact that raw material rep- 
resents about half the cost of ethylene, the 
basic building block of the petrochemical in- 
dustry. We believe the Oil Import Program in 
its present form and the developing domestic 
.G. situation will make the domestic pe- 
emical industry noncompetitive in the 
World market. If our U.S. made products 
Cannot compete, the only alternative is for 
these producers to move abroad. Movement 
Of our chemical facilities to foreign shores 
is undesirable from the viewpoint of national 
Security, balance of payments and employ- 
ment. This must and can be avoided. 
In 1961, Union Carbide foresaw this prob- 
and requested consideration by respon- 
Able government agencies. In 1962, a Petro- 
leum Study Committee, created by the Office 


Of Emergency Planning, conducted a study of ` 


leum requirements and supply with re- 
lation to national security objectives and 
Concluded: 
“It is not considered desirable to extend 
oil import control program beyond its 
Present scope. However, if it should appear 
Necessary to redress the competitive equities 
involved it would be preferable to adjust the 
Present method of establishing allocations 
lor refiners with petrochemical facilities.” 

Beginning in 1962, the production of L.P.G, 
tor chemical manufacturers and others was 
included in the total import pool. However, 

cal manufacturers without refinery 

Capacity were excluded from the Program. In 

1965, as a result of an inter-agency review by 

à committee consisting of representatives of 

& number of government agencies, the Presi- 

ential Proclamation 3693 was issued and 
ded in part: 

“For reasons of equity and competitive 
Capability there should be authority to in- 
Aude petrochemical plants within the system 
at allocation of imports.” 

It is clear that the responsible government 
agencies have determined that the inclusion 
Sf the petrochemical industry in the Program 

not impair the national security. 
Subsequent modifications to the Ou Import 
tion implemented the Proclamation 
kad Provided that consumers of qualifying 
would receive import allocations 
Tegardless of whether the material was proc- 
W in refineries or petrochemical plants. 
© must bear in mind that this revision was 
8 ned solely to establish equity between 
re refiners and petrochemical producers in 
© United States. It was not intended nor 
it alter competitive relationships signifi- 
iay between domestic and foreign chem- 
for, Producers. The long term problem, there- 
toe of the international competitive posi- 
~ of the domestic chemical industry 
unsolved. 

Since 1959, we have seen not only a de- 
“Tease in the U.S. share of world-wide or- 
— chemical output but a sizable drop in 

U.S. share of the expanding export mar- 
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kets as well. Between 1959 and 1966 the U.S. 
share of world exports of organic chemicals 
and plastics decreased from 38 percent to 
24 percent. Unless the controlling influences 
are changed, our estimates indicate that by 
1971 the U.S. share is likely to drop further 
to about 16 percent of world markets. Third 
country markets have accounted for more 
than one-half of the U.S. exports of organic 
chemicals and plastics in recent years and it 
is in these markets that the U.S. producers 
meet European and Japanese producers head 
on. When all the new units being planned 
and constructed abroad come on-stream 
there will be enormous quantities of chemi- 
cal products derived from foreign naphtha 
to be marketed. The U.S. is the largest single 
chemical market in the world and an obvious 
target for European and Japanese production 
because of the potentially higher cost of our 
product and the reduction of tariffs under 
the Kennedy round of negotiations. 

One of the predictable implications of an 
adverse trend in relative feedstock costs be- 
tween the U.S. and foreign countries is a 
sizable flow of U.S. investment capital over- 
seas to construct facilities to supply prod- 
ucts not only to third country markets but 
to the U.S. market itself. This could amount 
to more than $100 million per year in petro- 
chemical investment abroad. If further gov- 
ernmental limitations should be imposed on 
foreign investment, the result would be, in 
effect, to deny to U.S. based companies con- 
tinued participation in the growth of the 
world's organic chemical industry. 

In 1965, U.S. exports of organic chemicals 
and plastics produced a net foreign trade 
surplus of $893,000,000. (Union Carbide's 
contribution as just one producer amounted 
to almost $100,000,000.) This is the contribu- 
tion which ts being threatened. Our projec- 
tion indicates that the industry's favorable 
balance of trade in organic chemicals and 
plastics may decline $600,000,000 by 1971 if 
changes are not made. 

We are confident that this conclusion will 
be further reinforced by the results of a sur- 
vey recently made by the Department of 
Commerce. The survey was designed to pro- 
ject the petrochemical industry's pattern of 
investments and sales to 1970 under varying 
degrees of access to foreign feedstocks for 
domestic use. We believe that, despite the 
relatively short period involved, the survey 
will still show a sizable positive contribu- 
tion to the domestic balance of payments 
with increasing access to foreign feedstocks. 

We at Union Carbide pian our facilities 
about five years ahead and we believe we are 
not too different from the rest of the indus- 
try. Under present regulations and in the 
absence of a that recognizes the 


“raw materials problem of the petrochemical 


industry, our plans of necessity must include 
a shift towards foreign manufacture. Ini- 
tially, we would supply our third country 
markets from these installations but ulti- 
mately must consider supplying domestic 
markets as well, By contrast the domestic pe- 
troleum industry cannot supply economically 
any significant quantities of petroleum to 
third country markets and the foreign pe- 
troleum industry is prevented from supplying 
more than a limited portion of domestic 
markets ‘by the Oil Imports Program. It is 
thus clear that an industry supplying non- 
energy chemical products in international 
trade cannot remain strong under treatment 
which is designed to protect energy products 
for the domestic economy, 

To maintain a strong U.S. chemical in- 
dustry in the interest of national security 
we recommend a program be developed that: 

(a) recognizes that separate consideration 
must be given to the raw material problems 
of the domestic chemical Industry from 
those of the domestic petroleum industry 
because the chemical industry competes un- 
protected in world-wide markets, while the 
domestic petroleum industry sells essen- 
tially to protected domestic markets, 
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(b) recognizes the need of the domestic 
organic chemical industry to acquire for- 
eign feedstocks in sufficient quantities to al- 
low it to compete here and abroad against 
all comers, and 

(c) protects the objectives of the Oil Im- 
port Program by restricting by-products 
derived from foreign chemical feedstocks 
used to produce chemicals from entering the 
domestic fuels market. 

The technicalities of the proposed pro- 
gram will be difficult, but if the objectives 
are clear, industry working with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can work the details 
out. The program should be put into effect 
on a gradual, staged basis over a period of 
several years to avoid possible dislocation to 
the domestic petroleum industry. Its pro- 
visions should apply to all petrochemical 
producers, treating them equitably whether 
or not they are also petroleum companies. 
In the meantime, if the industry has con- 
fidence that such a will be deyel- 
oped, the new facilities needed to meet do- 
mestic and third country chemical market 
projections can be planned for this country 
instead of for foreign shores. 

H. K. INTEMANN. 


High School Dropouts Do Well in 
McClellan NYC Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, for most 
young people, dropping out of school 
means heading down a deadend street, 
They face a future of unemployment, or 
at best, menial low-paying jobs. 

But, 122 young people in Sacramento, 
Calif—most of them school dropouts— 
found a new lease on life when they en- 
rolled in the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program at McClellan Air Force Base. 


An article in the May 12 Sacramento 
Valley Union Labor Bulletin describes 
how both tke personnel at McClellan and 
the NYC enrollees have benefited from 
the project. 


Significantly, the article points out, the 
remedial education part of their NYC ex- 
perience has encouraged many of the 
dropouts to work toward their high 
school diplomas. 

I insert this article into the RECORD as 
an excellent example of how young peo- 
ple can get that all-important second 
chance in life if someone cares. NYC 
shows them that someone does. F 
Hic School Drorovrs Do WELL IN McCLeL- 

LAN NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS PROGRAM 

Many McClellanites have, no doubt, re- 
cently seen some seasoned employes perform- 
ing their assigned tasks with very young and 
eager helpers at their sides. This scene, 
which had its inception in December of 1966, 
is becoming more commonplace on the Mc- 
Clellan installation. The youths are enrollees 
in the “Neighborhood Youth Corps” (N. T. C.) 
training program. 

N. T. C. is funded by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, and sponsored by the Sacramento 
Area Economic Opportunity Council. Under 
the direction of Carlton Stevenson and his 
four-member staff, the program is designed 
primarily for the sometimes forgotten youths, 
age 16 to 22, who are high school dropouts. 
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Stewart M. Roth, of the Youth 
Opportunity Center (T. O. C.) of the Depart- 
ment of Employment said, “When we see 
the fine results being produced by N-Y.C., it 
makes our job a pleasant one,” T. O. O. is 
responsible for recruiting enrollees for the 
program, pre-selection and post-selection 
counseling, and assistance in obtaining 
meaningful employemnt as a result of the 
N.Y.C. training, or, placing the enrollees in 
a formal on-the-job training program. 

Marion J. Woods, Executive Director of 
S. AE. O. C., said that the foundation of the 
program is centered around coordinated ef- 
forts of citizens from every segment of the 
community: city, county, state and federal 
organizations. The program is not to be 
confused with any type of ‘back-to-school’ 
program in the County,” he said. He further 
stated that the supervisors and employees at 
McClellan Air Force Base are to be praised 
for the excellent supervision and guidance 
they are giving these youngsgters. “The sup- 
port which the McClellan administration is 
giving is Just tremendous,” he said. 

Col. George S. Geanetos, Personnel Office 
Chief at McClellan, said there are presently 
120 enrollees in N. T. O. and in a short while 
they expect to have 155. “In four months,” 
he said, “we haye seen raw natural talent 
refined, hidden talent identified, gregarious- 
ness emerged, confidence restored, and life's 

taking form for these youngsters 
through N. T. C. In the opinion of all those 
connected with the program, we see new and 
useful tax-paying citizens emerging from 
N.Y.C. We are most happy to participate in 
this worthwhile program.” 

Stevenson said that many of the enrollees 
are becoming more and more aware of the 
importance of receiving their high school 
diplomas. “They are receiving training in 
such departments as the library, hospital, 
procurement, communications, clerical and 
engineering. An eight-hour remedial educa- 
tion class is held on Fridays at McClellan, 
which is conducted by Grant Union High 
School on a contract basis, for which the 
students can receive fifteen credits toward 
graduation. In addition, many of the young- 
sters are also attending night school. It is 
mandatory that they receive at least six hours 
remedial education a week. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the youths in the are high 
school dropouts, In many cases, N. L. C. is like 
a new lease on life to these youngsters,” he 
said. 


Col. Geanetos added that he believes the 
key to the whole picture is the fact that the 
kids have found that someone really is in- 
terested in their future, and eager to help 
them attain their goals. 


In a few weeks the Sacramento area will 
see an art exhibit by N.Y.C. enrollee Jona- 
than Hansard. Jon works days as a visual 
communications aide at McClellan and is due 
to receive his high school diploma soon. “I 
never dreamed Id get a chance like this,” Jon 
said, “and I am very grateful to everyone 
connected with N. 1. O.“ 


Strait of Tiran and the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, {t would be difficult indeed to 
veremphasize the threat to world peace 
occasioned by the outbreak of warfare in 
the Near East. Although harsh events 
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will prevent for the time being any ra- 
tional discussion by the combatants, we 
should not lose sight of the central issue 
which underlies the conflict—the legal 
status of the Strait of Tiran. 

We are indebted to Mr. Aaron L. Shal- 
owitz, former special assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
for a lucid and authoritative analysis of 
the status of the Strait of Tiran which 
appeared in a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Sunday Post on June 5. Mr. 
Shalowitz, who has written extensively 
on the subject of territorial waters, re- 
tired in 1964 from the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey after more than 40 years of 
service. 

Mr. Shalowitz' editorial: 

Sreatr oy TIRAN AND THE LAW 


During the present crisis in the Middle 
East there has been considerable confusion 
regarding the legal and geographic termin- 
ology relating to the international status of 
the Strait of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

It is now generally agreed that the navi- 
gable waters of the world may be classified 
under three broad heads, namely, inland or 
national waters, the marginal or territorial 
sea, and the high seas. The term territorial 
waters includes both the territorial sea and 
the inland waters of a country, but is some- 
times used synonymously but erroneously 
with the term territorial sea. 

The inland or national waters of a coastal 
nation comprise its rivers, harbors, lakes, the 
shore between high water and low water, and 
coastal indentations that fall into the cate- 
gory of juridical or closed bays. Over these 
waters the coastal nation exercises complete 
sovereignty, 

Seaward of the national waters lies the 
territorial sea—a belt of water 3 miles wide 
over which the coastal nation exercises a 
qualified sovereignty because foreign mer- 
chantmen have the right of innocent passage 
through them. 

Beyond the territorial sea lles the high seas. 
Freedom is its principal characteristic, which 
means it is not subject to the sovereignty of 
any one country. 

Specifically then, it is evident that along 
the open coast of Egypt, where no strait is 
involved—for example, along the Red Sea— 
a foreign merchant vessel would under inter- 
national law have the right of innocent pas- 
sage anywhere within Egypt's territorial sea 
as long as it remains outside its national 
waters. The question then arises as to what 
effect the existence of a strait, such as the 
Strait of Tiran has on this right of free 
navigation. The full width of the strait is 
about 4 miles and lies within the territorial 
seas of both Saudi Arabia and Egypt, but the 
usable channel (about one mile wide) Lies 
wholly within the territorial sea of Egypt. 

This is comparable to the Corfu Channel 
case (alluded to by Mr. Chalmers Roberts in 
his article May 28) in which the World Court 
in 1949 upheld the right of British warships 
to pass unimpeded through the narrow north 
Corfu Strait (1 mile wide) which separates 
Albania from the Greek Island of Corfu, at 
a point well within Albania’s territorial sea. 
This is a landmark case on the law of inter- 
national straits, and the Court's observations 
are of considerable importance in the present 
situation, The Court said the test was not 
to be found in the volume of traffic passing 
through the strait nor its greater or lesser 
importance for international navigation. 

The decisive criterion, it held, was “its 
geographical situation in connecting two 
parts of the high seas and the fact of its use 
for international navigation.” The Court also 
said that it was “unable to accept the Al- 
banian contention that the Government of 
the United Kingdom has violated Albanian 
sovereignty .. The obvious conclusions 
that must be drawn thus far from this de- 
cision are that neither the narrowness of a 
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strait nor the fact that it lies wholly within 
the territorial sea of a coastal nation can 
have any relevancy as to its international 
status. It should also dispose effectively of 
the existing confusion as to whether the 
Strait of Tiran is sovereign waters of Egypt 
or international waters. The two are not mu- 
tually exclusive. 

Mr. Roberts also makes brief reference to 
the 1958 Geneva Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, which specifically took cognizance 
of straits used for international navigation. 
Although the Geneva Conference failed to 
reach agreement on the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea, it did adopt four conventions, the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea being of 
special significance in the present Middle 
East crisis. This Convention came into force 
on Sept. 10, 1964 and has now been ratified 
by 33 Nations, among them being the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the Soviet 
Union, ‘ 

In considering the question of innocent 
passage through straits used for international 
navigation the Convention went beyond thé 
rule of Corfu, which limited innocent pas- 
sage to straits “connecting two parts of the 
high seas,” and included also the “territorial 
sea” of a foreign state. The final article 
adopted by the Conference and embodied 25 
Article 16 (4) of the Convention reads as 
follows: There shall be no suspension of the 
innocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits which are used for international navi- 
gation between one part of the high seas and 
another part of the high seas or the terri- 
torial sea of a foreign state.” 

Arthur Dean, the chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the Conference stated that the 
provision not only goes further than did the 
decision in the Corfu Channel case, but It 
specifically determines the heated contro- 
versy between Israel and the Arab states a3 
to the right of Israeli shipping to pass 
through the Strait of Tiran to the Guif of 
Aqaba.” 

The Gulf of Aqaba is a multinational body 
of water with outlets on the Gulf of four 
sovereign nations—Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jor- 
dan and Israel. The prevailing accepted prin- 
ciple for such waters is that they are not 
closed seas, no matter how narrow the en- 
trance may be, but are parts of the high seas. 
But apart from that, the Gulf, under a 3- 
mile territorial sea—the extent 
by the United States—would contain a nar- 
row belt of high seas running the full length 
of the Gulf, through which a foreign v 
would have an inherent right of passage. 
and the Strait of Tiran would connect tw? 
parts of the high seas and thus fall into the 
category of an international strait under the 
doctrine of Corfu. Even if a 12-mile terri- 
torial sea limit be accepted for Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, which they now claim, the 
entire Gulf would be territorial seas, through 
which the right of innocent passage would 
lie under the traditional law of the sea, and 
the Strait of Tiran would be an internati 
waterway under Article 16(4) of the Conve”” 
tion. 

Freedom of the seas has been one of th? 
keystones of American policy from the early 
history of the Republic. It has been reaffirmed 
on numerous occasions. The United States 
has a stake in the preservation of this free“ 
dom wherever it may be challenged. 


Milit Maili 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, along 
with several hundred other people yes“ 
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terday, I found myself a captive pas- 
senger of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Since the service between Washington 
and my Philadelphia home was just 
about completely electrified, the just 
about complete failure of electrical power 
Supply yesterday morning halted the 
train on which I was a passenger and 
left me cooling my heels for several 
hours. 

I do not make the claim that I was 
inconvenienced any more than my fel- 
low passengers, but I do make the claim 
that it caused me to lose an opportunity 
I very much wanted. I am referring to 
the opportunity to cast my vote in this 
House yesterday in favor of H.R. 10226. 

This is a bill I have had my eye on for 
Some time and this is a subject with 
Which I am more than slightly familiar 
and completely in accord. There is no 
doubt in my mind that mailing privileges 
for members of our Armed Forces should 
indeed be extended to include many more 
Americans who are not scrimping on 
their services to us. 

I am very sorry, Mr. Speaker, that the 
failure of electrical power cost me my 
Opportunity to vote for that bill. If my 
train had stopped closer to the Capital 
than Wilmington, Del., I may even have 
considered—like our infantrymen and 
letter carriers themselves—walking. 


Taps for the 37th—Ohio’s 
Rainbow Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
Partment of Defense has announced the 
Tetirement of Ohio's 37th Infantry Di- 
Vision as part of a Pentagon efficiency 
Program involving the Army National 
Guard. This action will touch the heart- 
Strings of many Ohioans who have so 
Proudly served in the Rainbow Divi- 
Sion. This will seem to be the end of an 
era for this military unit, which distin- 
Suished itself in three wars. It was an 
all “Buckeye” division which made mili- 
tary history in every engagement in 
Which it participated. The 37th may be 
demobilized, but its deeds of valor will 
live in history. 

By leave obtained, I include editorials 
Which appeared in the Cleveland pa- 

ne on June 3 in the Cleveland 
: and another on June 4 in the Plain 
er: 

[From the Cleveland Press, June 3, 1967] 

TAPS FOR THE 37TH 

Ohio's proud 37th Infantry Division is 
about to slip into history after having helped 
Make it for a half century. 

2 death warrant: for the Buckeye corps, 

ntified by its round red and white should- 

ret Patch, was handed down yesterday when 

he Defense nt announced its re- 

ment after maneuvers this summer. It is 

of the Pentagon's stream-lining pro- 
Eram for the Army National Guard. 

For Ohio National Guard officials, the news 

not surprising. More than two years ago 
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the Pentagon announced its modernization 
intention, and many observers expected the 
$7th to be demobilized then. 

Writing at that time of the 37th’s impend- 
ing retirement, Press Military Editor Robert 
Stafford said: “It has a record of gallantry 
in combat unmatched by any other Nation- 
al Guard division, of conduct above and 
beyond the call of duty in three wars, and of 
patriotic response to any call to service in 
peace as well as war.” 

Stafford pointed out that the 37th’s rec- 
ord is all the more impressive because it was 
compiled by weekend warriors“—the civil- 
ian-soldiers suddenly called to fighting duty. 

They became professionals fast, though, as 
the Germans can testify in World War I 
(Meuse-Argonne front) and the Japanese in 
World War II (Bougainville). 

Eight members of the 37th have won 
Medals of Honor. One of them was Pvt. 
Rodger Young whose heroism was memorial- 
ized in the famous “Ballad of Rodger 
Young.” 

The fighting 37th, 1917-1967. Ohlo—and 
the nation—can be proud. 


From the Plain Dealer, June 4, 1967] 
Tue 37rH—a Great DIVISION 


Ohio's 37th Infantry Division, apparently 
on its way out due to the Defense Depart- 
ment's reorganization of the Army's Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve forces, always will 
have an important place in Ohio and na- 
tional history. 

Congress may halt the reorganization move 
for a time but there is little reason to believe 
that the objectors to the streamlining plan 
are motivated by very much more than local 
pride, 

If the famed “Buckeye” division is indeed 
phased out in the reorganization, its old 
battle-won glory will be undiminished, 

The division distinguished itself on the 
bloody Meuse-Argonne and four other fronts 
in World War I. Nearly 2,000 of them lost 
their lives in 600 days of heroic, victorious 
island-hopping in the Pacific in World War 
Ir 


Eight of the 37th’s members won the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

The exploits of men wearing the round 
red-and-white shoulder patch of the Ohio 
division will not be forgotten in the division's 
probable demise, 


If We Don’t Increase the Debt Limit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
the question: What will happen if the 
Congress fails to pass legislation to in- 
crease the debt limit? His answer has 
just come to me in the following letter. 
It seems to me that, in view of the con- 
tents of this letter, a Congressman might 
vote against the measure as a symbolic 
protest; but not as a cost-saving device. 
The only realistic way to save money is 
vote to cut and eliminate authorizations 
and appropriations. 

The letter follows: 

Tun SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, June 5, 1967. 

Hon, Cuartes E. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Bennett: In reply to your ques- 
tion: “What will happen if the Congress fails 
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to pass legislation to increase the debt lim- 
it?”—the simple and direct answer is that 
the United States Government would not be 
able to pay its bills or repay all of its matur- 
ing debt after June 30, 1967. 

Under existing law, the temporary debt 
ceiling of $336 billion reverts, after June 30, 
1967, to $285 billion. We estimate that the 
actual level of debt, which was $331.1 billion 
on May 31, will be about 327 billion on June 
30—some $42 billion above the ceiling which 
would take effect the next day. 

The debt in existence at that time would 
have been issued legally, but without Con- 
gressional action to raise the ceiling from 
the $285 billion level it would not be possible 
to issue new debt—including even the re- 
funding of outstanding obligations as they 
came due, 

The cash balance we would have on hand 
at that time—amounting to perhaps $7 bil- 
lion—would not last long. Whether that lim- 
ited amount would be used to meet current 
Government payments—for example, to pur- 
chase defense material, pay salaries, or pen- 
sions—or for repaying maturing debt obliga- 
tions, is beside the point. The point is that 
without action on the debt limit the United 
States Government would not be able to meet 
its lawful obligations, and that is not a 
tolerable position to be in. 

One might ask how long 87 billion of cash 
could last. The mere repayment of the first 
three weekly issues of Treasury bills coming 
due in July would use $6.9 billion—and that 
cash would not be available unless all other 
Treasury cash expenditures wer shut off com- 
pletely; that would mean no payments on 
defense supplies, no payments of Government 
salaries, no payments of Government pen- 
sions, Social Security, unemployment bene- 
fits, and so on. Not only could no new savings 
bonds be sold, but we could also run out of 
cash to redeem existing bonds. 

Last January, in spelling out the need for 
an immediate increase in the temporary debt 
ceiling, because an excessively tight debt 
limit had been interfering with normal 
Treasury cash and debt management opera- 
tions since December 1966, I pointed out that 
unless the ceiling was raised by the begin- 
ning of March the Treasury would be able 
to pay only about half of the anticipated 
bills coming due in the first half of March. 

The situation facing us at the end of June 
will be far more serious than that of early 
March, On that earlier occasion, it was a 
question of gradually pressing up to, and 
then byond, an existing debt celling of $330 
billion, At the end of June, however, the 
current legislation provides a precipitate 
drop in the debt ceiling to a level, as noted, 
some $42 billion below the actual level of 
debt anticipated for June 30. 

This country has never defaulted on its 
obligations, and I do not believe the Govrn- 
ment should be put in a position where its 
ability to fulfill its obligations is jeopard- 
ized. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


A Commitment To Resist Aggression in 
the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 
Mr, TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the Middle 
East situation has exploded into a sense- 
less and dangerous war. This is a time 
when we must unite behind the President 
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days ahead. 

The U.S. foreign policy to resist ag- 
gression in the Middle East was reiter- 
ated by President Johnson in clear and 

terms in his statement 
of May 23, 1967, Just as three Presidents 
before him stated over the past 20 years. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last 10 days 
more than 116 Members of the House of 
Representatives have signed the state- 
ment made by our colleague, EMANUEL 
CELLER on May 23, 1967, pledging our 
fullest support “to measures which must 
be taken by the administration to make 
our position unmistakably clear to those 
who are now bent on the destruction of 
Israel that we are now prepared to take 
whatever action is necessary to resist ag- 
gression against Israel and to preserve 
the peace.” As one of the Members who 
endorsed and cosponsored this statement 
of congressional resolve, I am prepared 
to support the President in any action 
necessary to help Israel resist Arab ag- 
gression in the Middle East. Our Nation's 
policy as restated by our President spells 
out our commitment to our only ally in 
the Middle East. This commitment must 
be backed up by any means necessary to 
convince the Arab forces that there is no 
place in the 20th century for “holy wars.” 

Israel fights valiantly while the mari- 
time nations remain unable to agree on 
a simple declaration to guarantee free- 
dom of passage through the Straits of 
Tiran, an international waterway. 

Israel stands alone, even though the 
United States, England, and France 

teed the independence and integ- 
rity of her territory. 

Israel, in reliance on these solemn 
commitments, voluntarily withdrew her 
forces in 1957 from Sinai and from 
Sharm el Shrik. Today these solemn 
commitments are being challenged. 

The Israeli Ambassador and General 
Dayan have stated that they do not want 
Americans to fight for Israel while the 
United Arab Republic by their lies and 

- exaggerations are constantly seeking to 
encourage a confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

With his nose bleeding, Nasser now 
seeks a cease-fire. The Israelis would un- 
doubtedly agree to a cease-fire, but with 
no strings attached. This is what Am- 
bassador Goldberg is now advocating at 
the United Nations. The Soviet Union, 
together with India, are suggesting a 
cease-fire, including a withdrawal to 
positions of June 4, the lines which ex- 
isted prior to the opening of the present 
hostilities. 

Should Israel pull back as it did in 
1957 and leave the Arabs in a position to 
renew belligerency at another time? Is 
this not the time for the United States 
and the other nations of the world to 
support a realistic and permanent solu- 
tion in the Middle East? 

This is the time for the United States 
to insist upon direct negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab States. To achieve 
these desirable results our Government 
should give to Israel all possible material 
assistance and political support to bring 
an end once and for all to Nasser’s policy 
of aggression and expansionism, designed 
to destroy the State of Israel, a member 
in good standing in the United Nations. 
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Notwithstanding the grave danger in- 
herent in unilateral action by the United 
States I believe it is imperative that we 
declare our intention to meet our com- 
mitments should the United Nations and 
other diplomatic efforts fail. We cannot 
turn our back on an ally threatened with 
destruction at the hands of a group of 
nations who have proclaimed a “holy 
war.” 

In the face of the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with the United States by 
Egypt, Syria, and Algeria, it is my hope 
that the U.N. will take quick action to 
intervene and to bring about a cease-fire 
without strings attached. 

The seeds of conflict in the Middle East 
were planted long ago and the tense situ- 
ation has exploded just as predicted 
openly by Egypt and her allies. 

On October 17, 1966—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page A5336—I warned of the 
grave danger. In the Middle East repre- 
sented by Syria’s attempts to goad its 
Arab neighbors into an attack against 
Israel. I stated then that— 

The Syrians have openly admitted that 
they are conducting a people's war of libera- 
tion” almed at the destruction of the State 
of Israel. They have boasted that Israel will 
become a second Vietnam with the El Fatah 
terrorists playing the role of the Vietcong and 
Syria acting as a North Vietnam. 


I have also called for a cessation of 
U.S. contributions to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Administration which 
has fed, housed and educated 10,000 to 
15,000 Arab refugees who enrolled in the 
Palestine Liberation Army trained in 
the Gaza strip and Sinai for the pur- 
pose of destroying the State of Israel. 

On January 30, 1967, I called for a 
four-point policy to maintain peace in 
the Middle East. The proposal included a 
US. resolution calling upon the United 
Nations to institute full-scale peace talks 
between Israel and Arab countries: a 
substantial increase in the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force and border pa- 
trols to prevent aggression; a major 
diplomatic offensive to reach agreement 
with the Soviet Union on a cessation of 
the arms race in the Middle East and a 
suspension of financial assistance to 
Arab refugees who are enrolled in the 
Palestine Liberation Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the United 
Nations will rise to the occasion and will 
take this opportunity to achieve a cease- 
fire without strings and to settle once 
and for all the disputes which have kept 
the fires of conflict. burning for 20 years 
in the Middle East. But we cannot build 
our foreign policy on hopes. We must 
look past the United Nations and decide 
now on a foreign policy which will make 
it clear that we will not tolerate aggres- 
sion or international seaway robbery in 
the Middle East—and that we seek and 
will support a permanent solution to the 
tensions and disputes which have reigned 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation must stand 
firm and hope that the knowledge that 
the United States will not stand idly by 
will spur the United Nations to greater 
efforts and to greater achievements. 

Let the nations of the world and the 
Members of the United Nations know 
that if they do not act, the United States 
will act—notwithstanding the grave 
dangers inherent in such action. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to once again voice their sup- 
port for firm U.S. policy in the Middle 
East. 


The Eighth President of the Johns 
Hopkins University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, this month Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower is retiring as president of the 
Johns Hopkins University. During his 
tenure at Hopkins, this distinguished 
educator has led Hopkins through a pe- 
riod of great growth and achievement,_ 
both as one of the Nation's leading uni- 
versities and as a major contributor to 
the growth of Baltimore, As the Balti- 
more Evening Sun editorial of June 1 
concluded, Johns Hopkins “has not just 
held its own but has risen in stature” 
during Dr. Eisenhower's inspiring service 
as its president. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Congress this editorial tribute to one 
of America's finest educational leaders: 

THE EIGHTH PRESIDENT 


Over the -past eleven years at the Johns 
Hopkins University the prevailing themes 
have been growth, attainment and, increas- 
ingly, concord. Charles S. Garland, chairman 
of the university board of tees, sums it up 
in the single word “cohes{th."" If instead of 
an abstract quality an individual person may 
be designated as the center of this forward 
movement, then Mr. Garland and behind him 
the professors and the secretaries, the post 
doctoral students and the day students all at 
this point would specify Milton S. Elsen- 
hower, the retiring president of Johns 
Hopkins. 

Several of the formal and informal judg- 
ments now being offered upon the tenure of 
the eighth head man since 1876 invoke the 
superlative. Reviewing “the landmark accom- 
plishments“ and “unprecedented progress” 
of the Elsenhower administration, Mr. Gar- 
land’s special report declares that “not since 
its first decade has Johns Hopkins experi- 
enced such progress.” Elsewhere about the 
university, the sort of skepticism that is 
seemingly built into academic life becomes 
abeyant; the hospital lions could be said to 
have lain down alongside the Homewood 
lambs; people are heard saying, “There goes 
the ablest Hopkins president in Uving 
memory.” 

The evidence warranting such language ex- 
ceeds the practicalities of list-making: but 
prominent In it are remarkable fund-raising, 
bullding construction, salary rises, budgets 
quintuple their 1956 size, an almost 100 per 
cent increase in Ph, D. candidacics, continua- 
tion and upgrading of undergraduate pro- 
grams (with 83 per cent of undergraduates 
seeing it through, as against 69 per cent in 
1956), greater attention to and participation 
by Baltimoreans in the university’s Evening 
School. 

Radical increase goes on, at the same time, 
in the very quantity of this country’s univer- 
sities and colleges: they now number some 
2.200. Eminence is harder than ever for any 
one institution to arrive at, and to sustain. 
Yet the university that is in some ways 
Baltimore's proudest ornament has not just 
held its own but has risen in stature and 
in the value of its contributions. To the ap- 
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plause of the academic world, as President 
Eisenhower completes his task, are joined 
the gratitude and esteem of the civilian 
community. 


Give Israel U.S. Military Aid if Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday evening, my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, BincHam], addressed the ninth an- 
nual citation dinner of the Buffalo Coun- 
cil on World Affairs in my home area of 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

I would like to place in the Recorp to- 
day a Buffalo Courier Express article 
Outlining his remarks on that occasion: 
Brnouam Favors GIVING ISRAEL U.S. MILITARY 

Am Ir NECESSARY 
(By John Pauly) 

The United States should aid Israel against 
the Arab nations with “troops and other 
Military assistance if necessary,” U.S. Rep. 
Jonathan B. Bingham said here Monday 
night. 

The Bronx congressman made the remark 
to a Courier-Express reporter following his 
talk before the ninth annual citation dinner 
Of the Buffalo Council on World Affairs in 
the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

Bingham spoke before 250 persons attend- 
ing the dinner honoring John M. Galvin for 
his work in promoting the council's “Salute 
to International Visitors,” an annual pro- 
gram honoring the area's international com- 
munity. 

The congressman said in his address: 

“Over the years Israel said it wanted noth- 
ing but to be left alone. Israel wants only 
Peace, whereas the Arabs have repeatedly 
said they want to destroy Israel.” 

United Arab Republic President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser “brought about the crisis" by 
demanding the removal of United Nations 
Peace keeping troops and blockading an in- 
ternational waterwny, he said, declaring the 
Arabs were “self-proclaimed aggressors.” 

MILITARY AID, IF NEEDED 


Bingham told those attending that the 
President with the support of Congress 
Should provide aid to Israel if the situation 
Warranted it. Later, he told The Courier- 

he “would not exclude troops and 
ni military aids,“ in the assistance pack- 


He said the assistance, however, probably 
Would not be necessary because most people 
in Washington felt confident “that Israel 
Can take care of itself.” 

Bingham was former U.S. representative on 

Economic and Social Council of the U.N. 
and former president of the U.N.'s Trustee- 
ship Council. 

The Congressman explained that part of 
the trouble in the Middle East stemmed from 

€ failure of the U.S. and Britain to state 

y they would not let the Arabs “push 
Israel into the sea.” He termed our past 
Policy “wishy-washy.” 
peingham said the alignment of the Soviet 
en with the Arabs prevents “effective 

‘N. action” in the dispute. “The U.N. simply 
Cannot resolve major disputes between the 

ommunist world and the non- Communist 
World; the U.N. was not set up to do so,” he 
explained. 

Bingham also urged we should pursue our 

Orts to prevent nuclear weapons from fall- 

into the hands of additional nations. 
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The congressman advised concern with 
the “growing gap between the rich and 
poor nations of the world.” “The more we 
can help the peoples of the developing world 
to make progress toward their economic, 
social and political goals, the better are our 
chances of preserving peace.” 

He also suggested we attempt to lead some 
Communist countries to turn toward “the 
pleasure of a consumer-orlented economy 
and away from the fanatical asceticism of 
the past.” 

AWARD PRESENTED TO SON 

Galvin was unable to attend the dinner 
and his award was presented to his son, 
Richard, by Edward H. Kavinoky, a past 
recipient of the citation. 

University of Buffalo President Martin 
Meyerson introduced Bingham. Wayne D. 
Wisbaum was dinner chairman. 


Land Reform in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Vietnam is the most important issue 
facing this Nation. The military aspects 
have generated a great deal of public 
discussion and debate. This is natural be- 
cause our efforts have been directed pri- 
marily to achieving the military objec- 
tive of halting armed Communist aggres- 
sion. But unless greater consideration is 
given to the economic and political de- 
velopment of South Vietnam, military 
successes will not bring about the long- 
range economic stability and political 
self-determination we seek for the Viet- 
namese people. 

One of the specific problems which 
concerns me greatly and which deserves 
our immediate attention is the low prior- 
ity assigned to the land reform program 
in the rural areas of South Vietnam. Al- 
though the United States will spend over 
$25 billion on the Vietnamese war this 
year, land reform has been allocated only 
$700,000, with an additional $800,000 for 
a related aerial land surveying project. 
Since 1954, we have provided less than 
$5.1 million for a program that may well 
prove to be the key to our success or 
failure in Vietnam. 

When such a small share of our com- 
mitted resources is allocated to land re- 
form, it cannot be successfully pursued. 
A look at agricultural conditions in 
South Vietnam indicates the need for an 
immediate reevaluation of the program's 
importance in achieving a lasting peace 
in Vietnam. I, therefore, urge that Con- 
gress fully examine the current program 
and that the administration reconsider 
the low priority status heretofore as- 
signed to the land reform program. 

Even with the substantial population 
migration from the countryside to the 
provincial capitals and to Saigon, the 
rural people still comprise over 80 per- 
cent of Vietnam’s population. It there- 
fore follows that a program which les- 
sens the serious land tenure abuses and 
increases rural living standards by in- 
creasing agricultural productivity and 
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income and which promotes economic 
self-sufficiency is essential for establish- 
ing a stable economy and political unity. 

Present land distribution policy in 
South Vietnam is based on an ordinance 
issued in 1956 which limited the amount 
of rice lands that could be held by one 
owner to about 246 acres. Since the ini- 
tiation of the ordinance nearly 615,000 
acres have been redistributed to almost 
116,000 farmers. After over 10 years, 
however, the program is not finished. One 
million additional acres that were in- 
cluded in the original program remain 
undistributed. 

The present status of these lands is as 
follows: 

Squatter-occupied state lands: 250,- 
000 acres. 

Former French holdings: 250,000 
acres. 

Land taken by President Diem from 
large landowners: 155,000 acres. 

Land development center lands: 333,- 
000 acres. 

These lands, along with the 615,000 
acres of previously distributed lands, 
comprise only 1.6 million of the 8.6 mil- 
lion total acres of cultivatable land in 
South Vietnam. 

The remaining 7 million cultivatable 
acres also are undistributed and present 
a major problem requiring a solution as 
quickly as conditions permit. It is difi- 
cult to affix a number to the acres still 
dominated by the Vietcong because of 
the fluidity of their movement, but best 
sources would pace it in the vicinity of 
3,000,000 acres. Excluding this area, 
some 4,000,000 cultivatable acres remain 
in the hands of large landlords. 

These holdings, as noted, are limited 
to 246 acres per individual by the ordi- 
nance of 1956. But the spirit of this law 
is being broken by wealthy landowners 
who transfer titles to relatives but main- 
tain personal control. Farm experts in 
Vietnam estimate that the winter rice 
harvest on a 246-acre farm is worth be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000, which is a 
large amount of money in South Viet- 
nam. Therefore, even without the pre- 
vailing practice of transferring title to 
family members, a very unequal distri- 
bution of agricultural wealth exists. 

In addition to transfer of land title, a 
program to improve the rental poilcy waa 
also initiated. In September 1965 com- 
petitive bidding for rental of village- 
owned lands was ended to curb the ex- 
orbitant rentals which went as high as 
50 percent of the annual crop value. A 
ceiling of 25 percent of the value of the 
principal crop was placed on all land 
rentals. In addition, the tenants were 
exempted from paying back rents which 
accrued during periods of Vietcong 
threat or domination of the land. 

Recent indications are that these rent 
ceilings are again being violated with 
tenants paying between 30 to 50 percent 
of their annual crop to the landlords. 

A reexamination would therefore seem 
to be in order in these areas: 

Determining violations of the rent 
ceilings pegged by law at 25 percent of 
the principal crop value. 

Violations of the 246-acre ownership 
maximum per individual through title 
transfer to family members. 

A speed up in the distribution of titles 
to land held by the South Vietnamese 
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Government which now lies in secure 


areas. 

The accomplishment of these goals re- 
quires a greater level of financial sup- 
port, encouragement, and advice from 
the United States. 

In conclusion, a reference to the land 
reform programs of Japan and Taiwan, 
often pointed to as models, presents in- 
teresting examples of what might be 
possible in South Vietnam. These coun- 
tries limit individual landholdings for 
agricultural purposes to 10 acres. Farm 
experts in South Vietnam estimate that 
if every average five-member farm fam- 
fly in South Vietnam were given 10 
acres, it would be possible to eliminate 
tenant farming completely. 

Even now in the Mekong Delta, 50 
percent of the peasantry are completely 
landless, and 80 percent rent all but a 
small part of their ricelands. These sta- 
tistics indicate the great need for land 
reform in only one agricultural area of 
South Vietnam. Although not to the 
the same general condi- 
in rest of the country. 
pe that the adminis- 
a much higher per- 
of AID funds and skilled man- 
power for this program in the future, 
and I urge we do so as quickly as effi- 
cient expansion permits. Only by taking 
immediate positive action on the very 
basic problem of land reform can this 
country help to provide the foundations 
for economic and political stability in 
South Vietnam. 


Vocational School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the rare privilege and pleas- 
ure to address a fine group of young 
citizens at the first commencement cere- 
monies of the new Southeastern Indiana 
Vocational School in Versailles. 

I am proud of this school, It has been 
established through the cooperative ef- 
forts of citizens in seven counties. They 
have realized that they can act together 
to develop far better programs in voca- 
tional education than they ever could 
while they acted separately. 

I am proud of the students. Their in- 
telligence, their dedication, and their 
new skills will be an important contribu- 
tion to the economic development of 
their counties of southeastern Indiana 
and the Ninth Congressional District. 
Without these young people, and those 
who will follow after them, economic de- 
velopment would be very dificult, per- 
haps even impossible. 

The promise of this school is so great 
that it has begun to set a remarkable 
example to other rural areas of Indiana. 
Evidence of this can be found in a recent 
editorial of the Bedford, Ind., Daily 
Times-Mail. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the editorial and 
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my address to the students in the 

RECORD: 

COMMENCEMENT FOR SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, VERSAILLES, IND. 
Vocational education is vitally important 

to the nation, to Indiana, as well as to your 

own personal lives. 

This afternoon is no ordinary graduation. 
It may be hard to realize it sitting in a pleas- 
ant commencement exercise, in the pleasant 
Southern Indiana town of Versailles, on a 
pleasant May afternoon. But this area voca- 
tional school, and especially the graduates of 
this school, are vital parts of the strength, 
the productivity and the security of this 
nation. 

I can hear you mumbling to yourself now. 
You are probably saying, “That Congressman 
has really gone off the deep end this time— 
saying that vocational education is vital to 
the security of the nation, and talking about 
how important it is to the nation.” 

But in spite of your mumblings, I'll stand 
my ground and I'll tell you why. 

One of the most critical goals of this na- 
tion is to enable every American citizen to 
realize his potential and to utilize it fully in 
his own and the nation’s best interest. 

Thomas Wolfe, the great American writer, 
wrote, So then to every man his chance, to 
every man regardless of hia birth, his shin- 
ing, golden opportunity; to every man the 
right to lve, to work, to be himself and to 
become whatever thing his manhood and his 
vision can combine to make him, This seeker 
is the promise of America." 

By completing this course of vocational 
study, you are doing just what he wrote 
about. You've seized a chance, a golden op- 
portunity. You've exercised your right to be- 
come whatever your manhood or womanhood 
and vision can combine to make. And that 
as Thomas Wolfe says, is the promise of 
America. 

But it’s more than just the promise of 
America, it is also the strength of America. 
It is only when men and women from across 
this broad and vast land are enabled to 
develop their abilities, their potential that 
America lives up to its commitment that 
human beings, individuals, are what really 
count. And it is only then that America is 
strong, free and productive. 

I do not need to remind you of the enor- 
mous productivity of this nation. A new 
government statistic is that the manufac- 
turing capacity of this nation has doubled 
since 1951. We have added as much capac- 
ity in the last 15 years as we did in the first 
150 years of the nation’s history. 

Whether it is the American farmer pro- 
ducing 70% more per acre than he did in 
1940; 

Or the American postal worker handling 
114,000 pieces each year (by far the best rec- 
ord in the world); 

Or the American athlete running a 3 min- 
ute 50 second mile or pole vaulting 17 feet; 

Or the American inventor turning out 
some 50,000 patents each year; 

Or the American automobile worker pro- 
ducing 10,358,000 (1966) number of cars 
each year. 

The lesson is the same—the American 
worker is enormously productive. And his 
productivity lu the strength and therefore, 
the security of the nation. 

You are now becoming one of America’s 
productive workers. This should be a meas- 
ure of personal satisfaction for you. Not all 
of us are in that category. 

The other day my wife and I bought an 
outdoor grill. It was one of those fancy 
kinds with wheels, shelves, hooks for your 
utensils and all the rest. The problem was 
it came in a box completely disassembled. 
Tu not burden you with details, but suffice 
it to say that after two hours work with 
wheels, nuts, bolts and grills and a miscel- 
laneous assortment of tubular pipes all over 
the basement floor, I came to the somewhat 
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humiliating conclusion that I was not among 
that category of productive American work- 
ers. 

But more seriously, and unfortunately, 
it is still true that despite our enormous 
productivity and prosperity, this country has 
some manpower problems. This is one of the 
paradoxes of prosperity. 

12% of our young people were looking 
for jobs at the end of 1966. 

Minority groups have unemployment rates 
double the overall rate. 

Joblessness runs close to 10% in some slum 
areas. 

During the course of 1966, probably about 
10% milion workers suffered some unem- 
ployment. 

Much of this unemployment occurs not 
because jobs are unavailable, but because 
people are unable to fill jobs. ss 

Often the job is one place and the worker 
another place. 

Sometimes the job calls for a special skill, 
the unemployed person does not have it, 

Sometimes the employer insists on a high 
school diploma. The job seeker quit school. 

Sometimes the employer demands a clean 
record and the applicant's record is marred 
by juvenile arrest. 

Sometimes a job offers one day's work a 
week and a worker needs five days to support 
his familly. 

One of the problems, then, of our economy 
is this imbalance between the kinds of jobs 
there are and the skills of people who are 
available to take these jobs. 

And this is why vocational education is s0 
important to the nation. It helps to right 
the balance, to assure that skilled people are 
available to fill specified jobs. Frankly, I don't 
think we pay enough attention across the 
nation to this problem and the contribution 
vocational education can make 
solving it. Too little attention is pald to the 
2 out of 3 people who do not go to college 
and the many others who do not finish 
college. 

I hope, then, you are beginning to see why 
this vocational education area school is so 
important, why these teachers, administra- 
tors and participating school districts are 
playing such a vital role. 

Let me put the task of vocational educa- 
tion to you in hard statistics. 

Over 2 million people leave school with 
no more than high school education, 

About 400,000 at most have a marketable 
skill. Now that leaves a million six hundred 
thousand people each year who must learn 
a skill. The conclusion must be that our edu- 
cational system in America must move to- 
ward a system that will prepare the great 
majority more effectively for work, That's 
precisely the task that vocational education 
seeks to do. 

Now we've been thinking about the broad 
national view. Let’s think a little bit about 
Southern Indiana. All of us want to see 
Southern Indiana grow and prosper and de- 
velop. Ask the men and the women in the 
17 counties of the 9th Congressional District, 
“What does your community need most?“ 
Many will reply, “Industrial development.” 

My friends, there will be no industrial de- 
velopment in the 17 counties of the 9th Dis- 
trict without skilled people. Vocational edu- 
cation is needed in Southern Indlana if we 
are to forge ahead or even to kecp pace, in 
the decade of the 70's. 

The years ahead are not going to be easy 
for Indiana. Industrial development is tied 
more and more to technology and science. 
I'll make a little wager with you, If you'll 
show me the state or communty that is today 
pouring vast resources into technology and 
science, then I will show you the state or 
community with a bright future in indus- 
trial development. 

Indiana has made a remarkable transition 
from a purely agricultural economy to an 
industrial and agricultural economy, The 
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Question is now, whether Indiana will move 
ahead aggressively into science-based in- 
dustries while maintaining and developing 
the health of our present basic industries. 

Our leadership in the state must not falter 
in planning and providing for the voca 
technical, and scientific education for a grow- 
ing industrial economy, hopefully moving 
toward’ a scientific economy. 

Now this challenge is a formidable one. 
For this school cannot teach every occupa- 
tion, It must emphasize those skills broadly 
representative of several occupational areas. 
Students must recognize that they will work 
four or five occupations! areas in a life-time. 
And they must learn the essential skills that 
Can be found in all job areas regardless of 
shifts to different occupational areas within 
the economy. It makes no sense to teach key 
Punch operations in a vocational school when 
data processing is developing in the econ- 
omy. 

Southern Indiana will only grow as this 
School, educators and industrialists stay alert 
to the shifting occupational demands of a 
space age economy. 

Vocational education is of great impor- 
tance not only to the nation and state, 
but also to you. 

Not long ago a young man who had just 
Completed vocational education wrote a 
letter to me. He said, “The things I have 
learned are many and opportunities like these 
are few. I feel proud to have participated in 
this class. The things I have learned will not 
leave me after this school ends but will stay 
With me to bulld a better future for my 
family,” 

The plaque which hangs in this school ex- 
Presses the same thought, perhaps more 
eloquentiy, “The doors shall be open to any- 
One who sincerely wants, needs and can 
Profit from vocational and technical in- 
Struction so that our people will have the 
opportunity to become equipped with sale- 
Able skills, become gainfully employed, make 
& positive contribution to society and lead 
More useful and satisfying lives. 

That's what we are all working for—an 
assurance that you, and hundreds who fol- 
low after you, will be equipped with market- 
able skills and able to make a positive con- 
tribution to society by leading useful and 
Satisfying lives. Vocational education en- 
ables you to unlock your own potential, This 
la one of the great blessings in life—a sure 
Bense of your own usefulness. 

Fortunately, communities, people, govern- 
Ments are becoming aware of the importance 
Of vocational education. Enrollments in vo- 
Cational education courses have increased to 
More than 6 million in 1966, almost double 
the number enrolled in the previous years. 
The number of vocational education schools 

aged from 405 in 1966 to 756 in 1987, 
But with the great number of young people 

g onto the Inbor market in the years 
ahead, we must constantly search to find 
better ways to reach and train them, for their 
benefit and the benefit of our state and 
Ration. 

Progress in vocational education and man- 
Dower is not the kind of thing you read about 

the papers too much. Progress in this area 
aro quiet victories. But each day victorics are 
being won. We count 48 such victories today 
as the graduates step forward to receive their 
Certificates. 

This progress, these yictorios, come about 
because like-minded people in Southern In- 
—— have worked together for constructive 

This school is a marvelous illustration of 
dooperntive effort. The 7 counties that par- 

‘pate in this area vocational school were 
dot big enough by themselves to have a large 

Col, sponsoring a broad program of voca- 
a education. But what they could not 

eee they have been able to do 
vel. 

* , area vocational school serves ns the 

Scational education department for several 
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high schools. The participating school dis- 
tricts own jointly and contribute 
money for its operation with a special levy. 
Now that's cooperation for a constructive 


purpose. 

But that’s not all of the cooperation. Busi- 
ness and industry have cooperated with this 
school, Advisory committees have been set 
to advise on the curriculum of the school to 
assure that the young men, young 
women and some older ones too, get here will 
be needed in this area. 

State, local and federal governments have 

worked together too In this creative partner- 
ship. 
Now I know that there have been plenty of 
problems, I’ve had tó involve myself in a 
few of them, just as many of you have. We 
also know there will be some more. But hu- 
man beings are problem solvers—that's their 
most remarkable talent. And the overwhelm- 
ing fact today is that this school is here, 
teachers are teaching, students are learning 
and all of us are the beneficiaries. All these 
things because like-minded people have 
worked together so you and those that fol- 
low, will become equipped with skills, will 
become gainfully employed, will make a posi- 
tive contribution to society and will lead use- 
ful and satisfying lives. 

It's worth all the effort, isn’t it? Congratu- 
U. tions to all of you who have made it so. 
[Prom the Bedford (Ind.) Daily Times-Mall, 

May 27, 1967] 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Congressman Lee Hamilton makes a strong 
point for the proposed new North Lawrence 
vocational school in a speech prepared for 
delivery tomorrow at the Area Vocational 
Educational School at Versailles. 

The proposed new vocational school here 
will be part of a new high school and will 
provide facilities which until recently were 
found only in large cities. The school cor- 
poration already has approximately $300,000 
in federal money to help pay for the voca- 
tional school. 

In his prepared address, Hamilton says 
that vocational education is vitally impor- 
tant to the nation, to the state and in the 
personal lives of the students. 

“By completing this course of vocational 
study,” he said, “you are doing just what 
he (Thomas Wolfe) wrote about. You've 
seized a chance, a golden opportunity. You've 
exercised your right to become whatever 
your manhood or womanhood and vision can 
combine to make, And that is the promise 
of America.” 

The congressman said that vocational ed- 
ucation is so important because it helps to 
right the balance, to assure that skilled peo- 
ple are available to fill specific jobs. Frank- 
ly,” he said, “I don't think we pay enough 
attention across the nation to this problem 
and the contribution vocational education 
can make toward solving it. Too little at- 
tention is paid to two out of three people 
who do not go to college and the many others 
who do not finish college.” 

Over two million people leave high school 
each year with no plans to go on to higher 
education. About 400,000 at most have a 
marketable skill. That leaves 1,600,000 cach 
year who must learn a skill. 

The Versailles school is apparently some- 
thing akin to the one proposed near Bedford. 
Seven counties participate in the school and 
none of the seven was big enough to do the 
job by itself. What they could not do individ- 
ually is being accomplished cooperatively. 

While the North Lawrence vocational 
school will be strictly a project of this school 
corporation, facilities of the school will be 
open to transfers from other schoo] corpo- 
rations. 

The school should be a great asset to this 
area, It should do much toward helping to 
keep high school graduates at home by train- 
ing them for jobs in local Industry. And with 
first-class training facilities available in the 
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school system, prospective industries will no 
doubt give this careful consideration in their 
selection of plant sites. 


Financier Chinn Ho Wins “Salesman of 
Year” Award in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
accolade of “1966 salesman of the year” 
has been justifiably bestowed on a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Hawaii, Mr. Chinn 
Ho, of Honolulu. 

President Lee Gray of the Hawail 
Chapter of Sales & Marketing Executives- 
International, presented a plaque, and a 
unique framed cartoon drawn by the 
Honolulu Advertiser's Harry Lyons, de- 
picting many of the highlights of the 
well-known financier’s career, to Mr. Ho 
at recent ceremonies at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel. 

In citing Mr. Ho as he joined the select 
circle of previous winners as the 10th 
recipient of the award, Mr. Porter Dick- 
inson, publisher of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, said of Mr. Ho: 

He is a great salesman whose interests in 
the State go far beyond any personnel 
reasons ... he has great faith in Hawall, is 
enthusiastic and has spread the word of 
Hawall not only through the Mainland, but 
to the Orient. 


This enthusiasm and faith in the 
dynamic growth of the 50th State is re- 
fiected in Mr. Ho's remarks upon ac- 
ceptance of the award as he pointed to 
the even greater acceleration forecast 
for the future of Hawaii “not only in 
feeling the ‘Aloha’ spirit, but in keeping 
with the advances in communication and 
science." Mr. Ho commented: 

I am certain the future of Hawaii will be 
greater and greater than before. 


Much credit for the dynamic growth of 
our State goes to outstanding citizens like 
Mr. Chinn Ho, and I join his many 
friends in extending congratulations on 
this well-deserved recognition as “sales- 
man of the year.” 


I believe my colleagues in the House 
will find of interest the article about the 
awards ceremony by Reporter Wallace 
Willis which appeared in the Friday, 
May 26, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, and for this reason I submit the 
article for inclusion in the RECORD: 

CHINN Ho NamMeo SaLrsatanw OF YEAR 

(By Wallace Willis) 

Financier Chinn Ho has been named the 
1966 Salesman of the Year by the Hawnil 
Chapter of Sales & Marketing Executives-In- 
ternational. 

He became the 10th recipient of the award 
at a black tie dinner last night in the Royal 
Hawallan Hotel. 

Ho was presented a plaque as well as a 
framed cartoon, drawn by The Advertiser's 
Harry Lyone, which depicts some of the 
highlights of Ho's career. Lyons’ cartoons 
honoring each year’s winner have become a 
traditional part of the annual ceremonies, 
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Lee Gray, president of the local chapter 
of the Sales and Marketing Executives, made 
the presentation. 

In introducing Ho to the large audience, 
Porter Dickinson, publisher of the Star-Bul- 
letin, described Ho as "a great salesman whose 
interests in the State go far beyond any per- 
sonal Teasons.” 

Dickinson sald Ho has “great faith in 
Hawali, is enthusiastic and has spread the 
word of Hawaii not only throughout the 
Mainland, but to the Orient.” 

In accepting the award, Ho recalled that 
“it was only about 10 years ago that Hawaii 
witnessed an extraordinary breakthrough in 
its economy.” 

With even greater acceleration forecast for 
the years ahead, Ho said that “the main 
spring of this favorable trend is the suc- 
cess in sales and marketing of Hawaii as 
the place to visit.“ 

This, he added, is not only in feeling the 
“Ahoha’ spirit, but in keeping with the ad- 
vances in communication and science.” 

Because of “such dynamic economic 
growth,” Ho continued, “the responsibility 
rests heavily on our leadership here to exert 
effort to sell imaginative planning—with 
emphasis on quality.” 

Ho has been the spokesman for the Dia- 
mond Head Improvement Assn. which has 
been urging hotel-apartment development of 
an area at the base of Diamond Head. 

Ho told his audience in the Regency Room 
that “you will agree with me that the pro- 
gram befitting to Hawaii for the future and 
in balance with tourism lies in the area of 
science, culture and education.” 

In marketing a program to attract the 
leaders and the brains of the world, “partic- 
ularly of the Pacific,” to Hawaii, he said the 
key to success is “motivation.” 

“The challenge is here and I am confident 
you and the leaders in Hawaii are equal to 
this challenge,” he concluded. 

Departing from his prepared text, Ho de- 
scribed himself as “more bullish today than 
ever before” about Hawail. 

“What we think is high-priced today will 
be relatively cheap in another 10 years," Ho 
said of land prices in the State. 

Turning to the pessimism of the younger 
generation today, Ho commented: “I am 
certain the future of Hawali will be greater 
and greater than before.” 

Previous winners of the award have been 
Police Chief Dan Liu, former Gov. William 
F. Quinn, Henry J. Kaiser, Duke Kahana- 
moku, Webley Edwards, Rev. Abraham K. 
Akaka, Advertiser columnist Bob Krauss, 
Mayor Neal S. Blaisdell and Dr. Thomas H, 
Hamilton, president of the University of 
Hawaii. 

Among guests at the presentation last 
night were Mr. and Mrs. L. Kingsley Skellerup 
of Christchurch, N.Z. He is vice president of 
the Pacific region for Sales & Marketing 
Executives—International. 


Why Our Nation Must Explore the Possi- 
bility of Adopting the Metric System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, last week, 
after years of agonizing discussions, fre- 
quently punctuated by periods when it 
appeared that unbridgeable chasms 
existed between our Nation and the other 
countries participating in the GATT 
talks, an agreement was reached pro- 
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viding for the substantial reduction of 
tariffs between the world’s developed 
nations. 

Although there has been a general re- 
luctance to impute too much to this 
monumental agreement, it is surely safe 
to suggest that even the most conserva- 
tive isolationist would concede that the 
significant reductions achieved will even- 
tually spell sizable increase in world 
trade. How substantial? No one knows 
and few dare estimate. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that marked progress has been 
made in facilitating international com- 
merce, 5 

As President Johnson pointed out: 

The barriers that fell at Geneva clear the 
way for great advances in trade. 


Yet the great success at Geneva makes 
ironical the fact that our Nation has been 
so slow in taking the concomitant steps 
needed to assure it an increasing share 
of the world markets which will be 
opened. I make specific reference to a 
small yet very important study for which 
my able colleague, Congressman GEORGE 
P. MILLER, has called, This investigation 
is embodied in H.R. 3136, which is now 
pending action by the Rules Committee. 
H.R. 3136 would “authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to make a study to deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages 
of increased use of the metric system in 
the United States.” 

“What,” you might ask, “has a bill to 
authorize a study to determine the feasi- 
bility of increased use of the metric sys- 
tem to do with increased trade?” Over 90 
percent of the world’s nations have in 
use or are in the process of adopting the 
metric system as their official standard 
of measurement. Many of these same 
countries have made the use of the inch- 
pound, the English system, illegal. More 
directly related to the query is the fact 
that in nearly all of the world’s devel- 
oped nations—France, Italy, Japan, Ger- 
many, and England, yes, even the nation 
which originated our current system 
have adopted or are in the process of 
adopting the metric system. If our Na- 
tion’s industries are to compete effec- 
tively in world markets, if our goods are 
to be serviced overseas, if; in short, we 
are to take full advantage of the favor- 
able trade climate made possible by the 
successful Kennedy round discussions, we 
must. begin moving toward the adoption 
of the metric system, 

The economic benefits which would ac- 
crue to our Nation should we adopt this 
system are so significant that we cannot 
consider further delay in acting favor- 
ably on this piece of legislation. It was 
estimated, over a year ago, that the ac- 
ceptance by our Nation of the metric sys- 
tem would increase by $10 billion the 
amount of our annual foreign sales. Ex- 
ports last year totaled less than $30 bil- 
lion. The extent to which this amount 
would be multiplied by the reduction of 
tariff barriers has not been estimated. 
However, there can be little doubt that 
the increase would be significantly in ex- 
cess of the earlier estimate. This poten- 
tial increase, in exports of over one-third, 
and the substantial benefits accruing 
therefrom are highly significant. The 
value of this increased activity would 
benefit American business, industry, and 
labor. In addition, it could be an impor- 
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tant contributing factor to the ameliora- 
tion of our increasingly critical balance- 
of-payments problem. These substantial 
benefits would warrant a sizable expendi- 
ture of funds should this be necessary. 
However, no such significant expenditure 
of funds is called for by H.R. 3136. The 
bill authorizes a first-year appropriation 
of only a half million dollars. In my view, 
these funds and the underpining that 
they will provide for the possible adop- 
tion of the metric system may well repre- 
sent the best investment that this Con- 
gress can make in the future growth and 
development of our country’s economic 
vitality. 

There have been many charges that 
the conversion to the metric system 
would be so vastly expensive that it 
should not be considered. I counter on 
two fronts. First, by asking the rhetor- 
ical question: Can we afford not to con- 
sider adopting the system? In this vein, 
I would only point to the great potential 
markets that we exclude from ourselves 
by using the incompatible “English” sys- 
tem. Second, I submit that no convinc- 
ing evidence has been prepared to docu- 
ment the cost of the transition. No one 
has established, to my knowledge, that 
machines have a “preference” for mak- 
ing parts only on the “English” system. 
The record is clear that the study pro- 
posed in H.R. 3136 would explore this 
dimension of the problem. Surely the 
existing evidence, sketchy as it is, is not 
sufficient to support a conclusive find- 
ing, especially when the benefits appear 
so great and for less money than our 
Government spends annually for meas- 
uring devices, we can fully explore the 
potential costs and benefits arising from 
ie implementation of the metric sys- 


In concluding, I wish to reemphasize 
my view that this important bill, H.R. 
3136, should be enacted promptly so that 
progress can be made in fully exploring 
the implications of adopting the metric 
system. 


Economic Aid in Foreign Assistance Act of 
1967 Is Only One-third of 1 Percent of 
GNP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a former 
Member of this House from Wisconsin, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, recently pointed out 
that the economic aid request of $3.1 bil- 
lion for the next fiscal year is only one 
third of 1 percent of our gross nation: 
product. This contrasts with almost five 
times as great a proportion of our G 
for foreign aid in 1949. 

Mr. Biemiller, who is now the legisla- 
tive director of the AFL-CIO, made 
statement in presenting the 
position to the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Since I believe all of us 
would like the opportunity to consider 
the testimony, under unanimous consent, 
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Mr. Speaker, I include the text in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

Starement BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIREC- 
TOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION or LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, TO THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS ON FOREIGN 
Am 


Mr, Chairman, my name is Andrew J. Bie- 
Miller, I am Director of the Department of 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, I am here today to reiterate the sup- 
Port of the AFL-CIO for our nation's foreign 
ald program in general and to express our 
Support for the foreign aid authorization leg- 
tion proposed by President Johnson for 
1968. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council on Feb- 
Tuary 26, 1967 declared: 

“In the present international situation, 
Overseas aid is an indispensable part of our 
Ration’s foreign policy for preserving world 

promoting freedom and fostering eco- 
progress based on social justice. 

“In this recognition, the AFL-CIO urges 
Congress to give prompt and overwhelming 
Support to President. Johnson's proposal for 
$3.1 billion in new funds for 1968 foreign aid. 

“The President reflects the viewpoint of the 
Overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
Dle in calling on the countries devoted to 
Peace, democracy and human well-being for 

um cooperation in helping the devel- 

Ping nations achieve freedom from hunger, 

tyranny and war. Such concerted efforts 

Would be a boon to all mankind and addi- 

y they would strengthen the recipient 

Nations’ social base against subversion by 

unists and other reactionary forces and 

us tend to discourage aggressive adven- 
endangering world peace. 

e Executive Council rejects the notion 

that the Foreign Aid program is a wasteful 

Te- away or policy of futile philanthropy. 

ugh comparatively prosperous, our own 

b try has a better chance of attaining 

Toadly-based stable prosperity in a peaceful 

World not weighed down by impoverishment, 
orance, illness and dictatorship.” 

The current economic aid request of $3.1 
billion amounts to only one third of one 
Percent of our gross national product. This 

in sharp contrast to our foreign aid pro- 
Bram in the late 1940's, In 1949 we were 
Putting 1.5 percent of our GNP into foreign 
G ost five times the proportion of our 
ie that we are now putting into foreign 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has de- 
Stared that this nation should have “an an- 
10 foreign aid authorization at least equal 

one percent of the gross national prod- 

2 The Executive Council says that An 
Uthorization of one percent of GNP would 
u realistic response to the President's ad- 
na tion that ‘in the long run, the wealthy 
tions cannot survive on Islands of abun- 
cance in a world of hunger, sickness, and 


to At the Executive Council points out, " 
the new nations is a more complex and 
t process, It will take longer to realize 
uits of our assistance programs and to 
decisive results in the industrially 
under-developed areos. It takes more time, 
net and greater outside assistance to help 
emerging nations develop the necessary 
— Social, economic and cultural 

Res and institutions. 

“There is no other way to help these 
craps achieve industrialization and mod- 
in n tion without repeating the tragic cost 
Cured Ua exploitation and degradation in- 
ern by the industrial revolution in west- 
tion and by the forced industrializa- 
Counter collectivization in the Communist 
tries, 


om ne APL-CIO has always insisted that 
Tecteq o try's AID program should be di- 
and administered in such a way as to 


the fr 
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help the growth of democratic institutions, 
like free trade unions and cooperatives, in 
the less developed countries. 

“We are proud of the role the AFL-CIO 
and organizations like the American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development and the 
African-American Labor Center have played 
in this work and we intend that it shall be 
continued and expanded.” 

We would like to mention some of the 
specific activities and accomplishments of 
the AIF'LD and the AALC. 

In Latin America the AIFLD, since 1961, 
has supported several thousand educational 
courses in trade unionism and more than 100 
social projects to strengthen free trade 
unions so that they can better represent the 
interests of the workers. 

More than 600 Latin American labor lead- 
ers have graduated from the advanced train- 
ing school in Front Royal, Virginia during 
the past five years. 

More than 60,000 trade unionists have 
graduated from evening weekend, and 
month-long courses given at AIFLD centers 
in Latin America. 

A new AIFLD program—training-in labor 
economics at the graduate school level in 
the United States—recently graduated 15 
Latin American trade unionists who will set 
up research offices and training programs in 
their own unions in Latin America. 

The effectiveness of this AIFLD educa- 
tion program can best be judged by the num- 
ber of graduates who stay in the labor 
movement after their training. More than 
80 percent of these trade unionists are still 
actively working to preserve free, democratic 
trade unions in Latin American countries 
and in English-speaking Caribbean coun- 
tries., 

Social projects such housing, credit and 
savings associations, vocational schools, and 
medical facilities strengthen free trade 
unions by showing progress attainable 
through unfonism. In five years, about 7,500 
housing units have been completed with a 
total financing of over $34 million, AIFLD 
has plans for more than 6,000 more units 
in nine countries. 

In Peru a worker's savings and loan as- 
sociation has attracted more than 7,800 de- 
positors and $2 million in savings in three 
years of operation. These savings have helped 
finance about 500 homes. 

AIFLD is active also in rural areas working 
with “campesino” unions in Northern Brazil, 
Central America, Colombia and many other 
countries. Three rural service centers have 
been built in Brazil and one is being devel- 
oped in Colombia. These centers are focal 
points for community action, vocational in- 
struction, union activities, health services and 
literacy training. 

Success with AIFLD in Latin America en- 
couraged the AFL-CIO to start a similar ef- 
fort for Africa. In 1965 the African-American 
Labor Center was established by the AFL- 
C10. 

We are fully aware that the social and eco- 
nomic problems of workers and unions in the 
newly emerging countries of Africa are quite 
different from South America, but our objec- 
tive is the same—the development of a strong 
free democratic labor movement as a vital 
force for social, economical and political 
development. 

The AALC, still in its infancy, ts helping 
workers in 13 different African countries. 
AALC projects include job training and edu- 
cation for workers, medical clinics, coopera- 
tives and housing. 

We believe the AALC Is making an urgently 
needed contribution’ to the development of 
free democratic trade unionism in Africa in a 
manner parallel to the AIFLD operation, We 
urge the strong support of this committee 
for both these programs. 

These two programs fully accord with the 
intent of Title IX of the Foreign Assistance 
Act. This title calls for “Utilization of Demo- 
cratic Institutions in Development.” The im- 
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portance of Latin American and African labor 
unions and labor leadership cannot be down- 
graded or underestimated, This view lies be- 
hind our support for the African-American 
Labor Center and for AIFLD. But obviously 
the AIFLD and the AALO need expanding 
AID support. 

For this reason we regret that the portion 
of AID technical cooperation funds going to 
labor projects has been so small. Figures now 
available for fiscal 1966 show a decline in the 
share of world-wide technical assistance 
grants for labor projects from 1.8 percent in 
fiscal 1965 down to 1.32 percent in fiscal 1966. 

In Latin America, labor projects received 
only 4,6 percent of technical assistance grants 
in 1965 and 1966. In Africa, labor projects 
received a mere 0.6 percent of the technical 
assistance grants. This very low percentage 
indicates a lack of appreciation of the role 
of labor in Africa today. 

We believe the allocation of AID technical 
assistance funds should refiect the impor- 
tance of labor unions in Latin America and 
Africa. Therefore, we urge this Committee 
to direct AID to allocate a larger share of 
its technical assistance funds for labor 
projects. 

Last year your Committee declared that 
“the portion of technical assistance going to 
labor is small in proportion to the role it is 
generally agreed labor must play in demo- 
cratic development.” The portion is still too 
low. We hope this Committee will again ex- 
press Its views to AID on this subject. 

The President has requested a world-wide 
technical assistance authorization of $243 
million for fiscal 1968 with $100 million for 
Latin America and $91 million for Africa. In 
line with our support for technical assistance 
generally and for labor projects financed with 
technical assistance funds, we urge this Com- 
mittee to approve the full amount requested 
by the President for technical assistance. 

In connection with Africa, the “Labor Im- 
pact Fund,” is essential to AALO work in 
Africa. This fund, which consists of contribu- 
tions by AID, as well as by the AFL-CIO, en- 
ables the AALC to implement projects 
throughout Africa with only Ambassador's or 
Mission Director's approval, and without the 
necessity for time-consuming red tape. At 
present, this fund is completely committed 
and we request the Committee to instruct 
AID to increase its size in order to permit an 
expanded use of this excellent mechanism. 

A similar and equally important aspect of 
our foreign assistance program which has not 
received sufficient attention by AID is the 
Special Development Activities Fund admin- 
istered by every AID mission director. The 
money in this fund, which is supported 
solely by AID, is channeled directly to private 
groups in developing countries. It gives us 
a chance to provide an immediate demon- 
stration of programs while greater and more 
time-consuming projects are in the mill. 
Your Committee strongly supported this 
fund last year, and we urge that you again 
emphasize the high potential of these proj- 
ects. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, let me repeat 
a point we have made before to this Com- 
mittee, As our AFL-CIO Executive Commit- 
tee has said: 

“Over the years, some mistakes have been 
made in conceiving AID programs and ad- 
ministering them. Experience has to be 
gained and errors have to be corrected. The 
AID program now proposed by the President 
has had the advantage of two decades of ex- 
perience behind it—experience under Repub- 
lcan and Democratic Administrations. 

“On this basis, the Executive Council wel- 
comes the President's proposal to provide the 
continulty needed for sound management’ by 
requesting ‘authorizations covering two 
years’,” 

Let me make it clear that we strongly sup- 
port longer authorization of funds. Indeed, 
we believe a five-year authorization is rea- 
sonable and desirable. We urge that this 
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Committee approve at least a two-year au- 
thorization for our foreign aid program. 
We also support the President's request for 
authorization to establish a “National Advis- 
ory Committee on Self Help“ which win 
consist of members from both parties, from 
the business community, from labor, from 
universities and from other walks of life. 
We believe such a committee can make a 
valuable contribution to our foreign aid pro- 


am. 
or To us the Administration's foreign aid 
proposals appear very sound, and therefore 
we urge passage of the 1967 Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. We are ready to do our part in the 
aid program, and the specific recommenda- 
tions we have made in this testimony, if 
adopted, will allow us to act more effectively 
in our particular portion of this total effort 
which is so vital to the progress of the 
developing areas and the peace of mankind. 
Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council Statement 
of February 26, 1967, “Overseas Ald,” be in- 
cluded in the record at the conclusion of 
my testimony. I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to present the views of the AFL-CIO. 


The Dilemma of Two Wars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent outbreak of war in 
the Middle East carries signifi- 
cance for the United States. Our commit- 
ments in the Middle East are no less im- 
portant than those in Vietnam. In a very 
excellent and searching editorial in the 
Albany Times Union, Tom Wicker, of 
the New York Times, evaluates this diffi- 
cult situation as it relates to possible 
courses of action open to the United 
States. I urge all of the Members to read 
this excellent editorial: 

Two Wars Post DILEMMA FOR JOHNSON 

(By Tom Wicker) 


Wasuincton—The combination of war in 
the Middle East on top of war in Vietnam 
leaves President Johnson in a considerable 
dilemma. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the administration is concentrating its efforts 
at the moment on finding a United Nations 
formula that will produce a quick ceasefire 
between Israel and the Arab nations. 

The presumptive evidence, at least, is that 
the Israelis launched the actual fighting but 
even that much may never be totally clear; 
and it can be argued that from the moment 
Nasser of Egypt closed the Gulf of Aqaba 
to Israel was inevitable in the absence of a 
political solution to the crisis thus precipi- 
tated. The identity of the real “aggressor” 
therefore is by no means selfevident. 

What seems most likely is that Israel hav- 
ing no faith in the likelihood of UN action, 
seeing little evidence that the maritime 
powers including United States were pre- 
pared to force open the gulf, and confronted 
by an usually militant ring of Arab states 
that had been unified and encouraged by 
Nasser's coup, decided to act for itself. 

The dilemma this produced for President 
Johnson is that in any situation short of the 
impending destruction of Israel, he is not 
well situated to assist her; yet, to leave Israel 
isolated in a way her supporters in this coun- 
try will view as one for her survival will be 
politically difficult. 
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ANOTHER FRONT DOESN'T APPEAL 


With a major war already on his hands in 
Vietnam, and with its casualty lists growing 
longer, the President will not be eager to put 
American troops into action on another 
front. Already, as a result of Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic, he has been accused of 
resorting to force too casually. Americans 
alarmed and uneasy by the Vietnamese stale- 
mate will certainly not welcome another en- 
gagement of their sons and their national 
strength. 

Moreover, as a consequence of the vast 
Vietnamese effort that has grown from the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution of 1964, Congress is 
extremely wary. Congressional sanction for 
action in the Middle East for any purpose 
but to save Israel from destruction would be 
hard to achieve. 

Since the destruction of Israel is not an 
immediate threat, the President therefore has 
concentrated on trying to arrange an im- 
mediate ceasefire. Even the neutral stance 
this requires, however, is politically difficult. 

Israel's supporters can already point out 
that despite American pledges and commit- 
ments to Israel—which are more numerous 
and more specific than any ever given to 
South Vietnam—the administration was un- 
able to achieve a political solution to the 
Aqaba crisis; it was unable to arrange an 
effective multination challenge to Nasser's 
control of the Strait of Tiran; and is showed 
little willingess to act along to assert Israel's 
claim to innocent passage. 

ONE CALLED NECESSITY NOT THE OTHER 


Thus, on the one hand, the administration 
presents its war in Vietnam as necessary to 
honor its commitments and as one for the 
protection of a small nation from aggression; 
but on the other it has not met the demands 
of Israel's supporters that it take the same at- 
titude in the Middle East. They are likely to 
feel that the war is a result and the longer 
it goes on the more they will demand that 
the administration do as much in the Middle 
East as it has done in Southeast Asia. 

This is not merely a domestic political 
problem for the President, although Jewish 
voting strength is concentrated in those 
states with the largest electoral vote totals— 
which happen also to be the states in which 
Johnson is the deepest political difficulties 
already—New York, for instance. 

It will also diminish his ability to main- 
tain support for the war in Vietnam. It will 
be hard to make a claim that commitments 
have to be honored and that small nations 
have to be protected from aggression if the 
administration, having failed to prevent war 
in the Middle East, finds itself unable or un- 
willing to assist the Israelis. 

Israel may prove, of course, that it does not 
need help to win its fight. But in that event, 
the danger of some form of Soviet assistance 
to the Arabs would become acute, and would 
confront the administration with new de- 
mands to back Israel. 

Even a quick ceasefire offers only a breath- 
ing space, not a real resolution of the dilem- 
ma. A truce would only make it 
once again to seek a political solution to a 
crisis that already has defied any but a mili- 
tary settlement. 


Proposed Change in Patent Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced in this Congress H.R. 17454, 
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which, if enacted, would revise and up- 
date our patent laws. Inasmuch as this 
legislation is very technical in its pro- 
visions, I have had the following fact 
sheet prepared, summarizing the changes 
proposed by my legislation and compar- 
ing these amendments with both the 
present laws and H.R. 5924, an alternate 
proposal for revision: 

CHANGES MADE IN TITLE. 35 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE, “Parents”, By HR. 7454 AND 
HR. 5924 or THE 90rH Concress, Two 
RECODIFICATIONS OF THIS TITLE 

PART I 

$1 and 2. Neither bill makes any change 
with respect to these sections, establishing 
the Patent Office as part of the Department 
of Commerce and providing it with a seal to 
be used for the authentication of its 
documents. 

3. Both bills increase the authorized 
maximum number of examiners-in-chief 
from 15 to 24. Both bills continue the pro- 
vision for the appointment of the commis- 
sioner by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Both bills transfer 
the power of appointment of assistant com- 
missioners and examiners-in-chief from the 
President to the Secretary of Commerce upon 
nomination of the Commissioner of Patents- 
Both bills fix the maximum salary of assist- 
ant commissioners at that provided for 
Grade 18 in the General Schedule of posi- 
tions referred to in Section 5104 of Title V 
of the United States Code. 

§ 4. Both bills continue the existing restric- 
tions on officers and employees obtaining an 
interest in patents. 

§ 5. Both bills continue existing bonding 
provisions. 

§ 6. Both bills subject all regulations is- 
sued by the Commissioner of Patents to the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce. At 
the present time only regulations pertain- 
ing to the conduct of proceedings are spe- 
cifically subject to approval of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

$ 7. H.R. 5924 in addition to continuing the 
present provisions of the code extends the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Appeals to cover: 
review or consideration of actions pertaining 
to re-examinations of published applications, 
as provided in section 136 which is added to 
the Code by this bill, and review or considera- 
of actions pertaining to the validity of 4 
claim in an issued patent, as provided for in 
section 257 added to the Code by this bill. 
And, this bill also transfers to the Board of 
Appeals the functions of the boards of patent 
interferences. 

H.R. 7454 makes no change in this section 
of the Code. 

$8. Neither bill makes any change which 
affects the establishment of the Patent Office 
Library. 

$9. Both bills modify the authority in 
reclassification of patents to spell out au, 
thority to classify published specifications 
United States patents, and of scientific and 
technical information to facilitate the de- 
termination of the novelty of inventions. 

$10. Both bills rewrite the provision for 
supplying certified copies of the records of 
the Patent Office, to require specifically the 
payment of a fee and to limit the supplying 
of certified copies to persons entitled thereto. 

There is no definition to to who are “persons 

entitled thereto”. 

$11. Both bills extend the publication au- 
thority of the Commissioner to allow publi- 
cation of: patent abstracts, indexes of pub- 
lished applications and applicants, classifi- 
cation manuals and indexes of the classifica- 
tions of patents, and the trademark laws. 
H.R. 5924 also adds to the publication au- 
thority the right to publish applications an 
patents. Both bills delete the authority of the 
Commissioner to exchange the official 
Gazette, the annual indexes of patents and 
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trademarks, the annual decisions in patent 
and trademark cases and pamphlet copies of 
the laws and regulations for publications 
desirable for use in the Patent Office. 

§ 12. Both bills delete this section which 
authorizes the exchange of copies of patents 
With foreign countries and add the provision 
as subsection (d) to rewritten section 41. 
H.R, 5924 substitutes a new section 12 which 
imposes upon the Commissioner the duty 
to conduct a program of research and devel- 
opment to expedite the handling of patent 
research and the duty, in consultation with 
the Advisory Council, to conduct studies of 
the needs and effectiveness of the patent 
system. H.R. 7454 imposes only the first of 
these duties. 

$ 13, Both bills delete this section, author- 
izing the supplying of public libraries with 
Printed copies of specifications and drawings 
of patents. 

§ 14. Both bills delete this section requir- 
ing the Commissioner to make an annual re- 
Port to Congress. 

$15. H.R. 5924 establishes an Advisory 
Council on patents of between 12 and 14 
Persons selected from public sectors affected 
by the patent system to study and evaluate 
the patent system. 

§ 21. Neither bill makes any change with 
respect to taking action or paying a fee when 
a due date falls on Saturday, Sunday, or a 
holiday. 

§ 22. Neither bill makes any change in the 
requirement as to the printing or typewrit- 

of papers to be filed in the Patent Office. 

§ 23, Neither bill makes any change in the 
requirement as to the taking of affidavits 
and depositions in patent cases. 

$24, Neither bill changes the provisions 
Covering the subpeonaing of witnesses in 
contested patent cases. 

$ 25. Both bills continue the present pro+ 
Visions of subsections (a) and (b) as sub- 
Sections (b) and (c) and insert as a new 
Subsection (a) a provision spelling out who 
May administer oaths and how their author- 
ity may be approved in language practically 
identical with that now in section 115 of the 
Present Code. 

$ 26, Both bills continue the provision of 
this section authorizing the Commissioner to 
accept provisionally defectively executed 
documents. 

$ 31. Both bills continue this section of 
the Code, which allows the Commissioner, 
Subject to approval by the Secretary of Com- 
Merce, to prescribe rules and regulations for 
governing recognition and conduct of agents 
and attorneys. 

$32. Both bilis restate the provisions of 

Code covering the suspension or exclu- 
Sion of persons, agents, and attorneys from 
Practice before the Patent Office. 

133. Both bills continue the provisions of 
this section of the Code which imposes pen- 
alty for unauthorized representation as a 
Practitioner. 

§ 41, H.R. 5924 rewrites this section, which 
at the present time fixes definite fees, so as 
to allow the Commissioner to prescribe fees 
by regulations which will in effect provide an 
Overall recovery in the range of 65 to 75 per- 
Centum of the costs of the operation of the 

tent Office. H.R. 5924 also adds a subsec- 
tion (d) which is the provision formally car- 
ried as section 12 of the Code, which this bill 
deletes. H.R. 7454 restates the existent fees 
and adds the provision of the delted section 
12 as subsection (d). The wording starting 
With the word “special” on line 5 of page 9 
“nd ending with the word “year” on line 7 of 
Page 9 should be deleted from H.R. 7454, be- 
Cause of the previous deletion of section 13. 

$ 42. Both bills continue this section which 
Provides for the deposit of fees in the Treas- 
te, and permits refunds of overpayments of 


PART II 
£ 100. Both bilis continue the present defi- 
8 tion of “invention”, “process”, United 
tates", and “patentee”. Both bills add to the 
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definitions, the term “applicant” to mean 
any person who has filed an application for a 
patent as provided in Title 35. H.R. 5924 fur- 
ther defines the term “effective filing date” 
to include, when used in reference to a com- 
plete application for patent, the filing date 
to which such application or the subject mat- 
ter of any claim thereof, may be entitled un- 
der Section 119 (which pertains to benefits 
of early filing date in a foreign country) or 
under Section 120 (which pertains to benefits 
of early filing date in the United States). 
H.R. 5924 also provides that a complete ap- 
plication or the resulting patent may con- 
tain separate claims for subject matter hay- 
ing different effective dates. 

§ 101. Both bills extend the right to obtain 
a patent to successors In title of the inventor 
or the discoverer. 

§ 102. H.R. 7454 restates the provisions of 
the Code. H.R. 5924 rewrites the section to 
provide that a person shall not be entitled 
to a patent if prior to the effective filing date 
of the application the subject matter: was 
known to the public; had been disclosed in 
tangible form; had been in public use or on 
sale; had been disclosed in a published 
United States application or patent having 
a prior effective fillng date unless the appli- 
cant is the same person as the prior appli- 
cant. 

5 103. H.R. 5924 fixes the date for con- 
trolling the denial of a patent because of the 
obviousness thereof to a person having ordi- 
nary skill in the art as of the filing date of 
the application, H.R. 7454 continues the Code 
provision which fixes the date at the time the 
invention was made. 

§ 104. H.R. 5924 deletes this section of the 
Code which limits the establishment of a 
date of invention abroad to procedures under 
Section 119, and which entitles a person 
domiciled in the United States and serving 
in a foreign country on behalf of the United 
States to the same right of priority with 
respect to an invention made abroad as if the 
invention were made in the United States. 
H.R. 7454 continues this section as it is in 
the Code. 

$ 105. H.R. 5924 adds this new section to 
the Code to provide that a public disclosure 
of subject matter concerning an invention 
made less than six months prior to the date 
of filing a complete application shall not 
bar issuance of patent if such information 
was derived from the inventor and the dis- 
closure was in violation of an obligation not 
to disclose. This section also authorizes the 
Commissioner to establish procedures for de- 
terminations hereunder which determina- 
tions in favor of an inventor shall not be 
subject to direct judicial review. H.R. 7454 
does not add this section. 

Both bills add a section to provide that 
computer programs are not patentable. HR. 
5924 (§106) and H.R. 7454 (§105). 

$ 111. Both bills amend the Code section 
to authorize the owner of an invention to 
make application for a patent. And both bills 
require that the application by the owner 
shall include a statement of the facts sup- 
porting the allegation of ownership. Neither 
bill changes the required contents of an ap- 
Plication. H.R. 5924 adds three subsections 
to this section of the Code: (c) permitting 
the filing of a preliminary application; (d) 
providing that the omission of an inventor's 
name without deceptive intent may be cor- 
rected; and (e) providing that published ab- 
stract of the technical disclosures of a com- 
plete application shall not be used to deter- 
mine or interpret the scope of the invention 
claimed. 

$ 112, Neither bill changes this provision 
of the Code pertaining to what must be con- 
tained in the specification. 

§ 113. Neither bill changes the require- 
ment for supplying drawings. 

§ 114, The provisions as to models and 
specimens are not changed by either bill. 

§ 115. Both bills amend this section of the 
Code, pertaining to the oath so as to provide 
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for the making of oaths when the applicant 
is other than the inventor, 

§ 116. Both bills amend this section, per- 
taining to joint inventors, to permit publica- 
tion of an application when a joint inventor 
Is omitted in the application. 

§ 117. Neither bill changes this Code provi- 
sion authorizing applications by legal repre- 
sentatives of deceased or incapacitated in- 
ventors. 

§ 118. Both bills authorize the filing of an 
application by a person other than the in- 
ventor when oath and assignment cannot be 
obtained and when necessary to preserve the 
rights of the parties. 

§119. H.R. 5924 gives the benefit of an 
earlier filing date in a foreign country to any 
person, his predecessor or successor in title 
who has filed a complete application instead 
of as provided in the Code to any person, his 
legal representative or assign who has filed an 
application for a patent. It also deletes these 
Code provisions: that a patent hereunder 
shall not be granted if the invention had 
been patented or described in a printed pub- 
lication in any country more than a year 
prior to filing of application in the United 
States; that the invention had been in public 
use or on sale in the United States; that 
priority rights based on a subsequent regu- 
larly filed application shall not be entitled to 
priority rights if the first application was laid 
open to public inspection. Further, the bill 
provides that no right to priority hereunder 
shall be given unless the applicant makes 
claim therefor at the time the complete ap- 
plication is filed and complies with any regu- 
lation prescribed by the Commissioner. As 
now provided in the Code, no right to priority 
shall be granted unless the applicant makes 
claim therefor and files within six months of 
the application’s filing date certified copies 
of the original foreign application, specifica- 
tions and drawings along with the transla- 
tion of any papers filed in connection there- 
with if so required by the Commissioner. 
ELR., 7454 amends this section to shorten the 
time provided by the Code for filing certified 
copies of the original foreign application, 
specifications and drawings required to ob- 
tain priority emanating from an earlier filing 
date in a foreign country. 

$120. H.R, 6924 provides that a complete 
application for patent shall have the benefit 
of an earlier filing date in a preliminary ap- 
plication filed not more than one year pre- 
viously and the benefit of an earlier 
date of a prior complete Application includ- 
ing any benefits therein from an earlier date 
in a preliminary application thereto of for- 
eign filing. The requirements as to the same 
inyentor, the making of claims, and the filing 
of foreign application and so forth of the 
previous application are not materially 
changed from the provisions of the Code. 
H.R. 7454 is the same as the Code provisions. 

§ 121. Both bills delete this Code provision 
which provides that a patent issued as the 
result of a requirement for restriction shall 
not be used as a reference in the Patent 
Office or the Courts against a divisional ap- 
plication or the application if the 
divisional application is filed before the is- 
suance of a patent on the other application. 

$ 122, This provision of the Code as to con- 
fidential status of an application is not 
changed by either bill, 

§ 123. This is a new section added by H.R. 
5924 to the Code to provide that a pending 
complete application shall be published as 
soon as practical after the earliest effective 
filing date claim but not less than 18 months 
nor more than 24 months thereafter. H.R. 
7454 does not add this section. 

$ 131. Both bills are the same as the Code 
with the exception that H.R. 5924 provides 
that the examination shall be made of the 
“complete” application. 

$ 132. H.R. 5924 amends this section of the 
Code pertaining to rejection and reexamina- 
tion of claims by the substitution of the 
“completed application” instead of the 
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“claim for a patent” as the base for determi- 
nation. H.R, 7454 makes no change in the 
Code provision. 

§ 133, Providing for the controlling of the 
time for prosecution of an application is not 
changed by either bill. 

§134. This provision of the Code for ap- 
peals from twice rejected claims to the Board 
of Appeals is not changed by either bill. 

§135. This provision covering interferences 
is deleted by H.R. 5924 from the Code. H.R. 
7454 adds a new subsection (e) to this Code 
provision to provide that in making a deter- 
mination of priority under this section and 
other sections of the Code the party shall 
be able to show any and all such dates for 
respective acts but shall only be entitled to 
rely upon dates of conception and reduction 
to no earlier than two years prior 
to the date of filing the first filed parent ap- 
plication for patent in the United States 
Patent Office. 

§136, This is a new section added to the 
Code by H.R. 5924 to provide that any per- 
son (whose identity shall not be disclosed 
without his consent or unless required by 
an act of Congress or deemed necessary by 
the Commissioner) may cause a reexamina- 
tion after publication of an application for 
patent upon giving written notice within 
three months or such further time as the 
Commissioner may fix but not longer than 
six months after the publication under Sec- 
tion 151, and upon citing the pertinency of 
patents or publications affecting the attacked 
patent. 

§ 137. This section is added to the Code by 
H.R. 5924 to provide that in all proceedings 
in the Patent Office in which the patenta- 
bility of a claim is in issue the applicant 
shall have the burden of persuading the offi- 
cer that the claim is allowable. H.R. 7454 does 
not add either of these last two sections to 
the Code. 

§ 141. This section pertaining to appeals to 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals is 
amended by H.R. 5924 to extend the right of 
appeal from the Board of Appeals, now pos- 
sessed by applicants, to successors in title 
and to patentees. It also deletes references 
to appeals from boards of interference as 
these boards were abolished and their func- 
tions transferred to the Board of Appeals 
earlier in this bill. H.R. 7454 does not make 
these changes. It does, however, eliminate ref- 
erence to walver of right to appeal to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia in interference cases; this is done in 
order to conform with the deletion made 
later in the bill of Section 145 providing for 
such appeals. 

$142. H.R. 5924 deletes from this section 
the necessity of including in the Notice of 
Appeal the reasons for the appeal. H.R, 7454 
does not delete this provision of the Code. 

§ 143. on are not 
changed by H.R. 7454. H.R. 5924 adds a pro- 
vision which permits the Commissioner in 
proceedings on appeal to appear in Court 
by representative for the purpose of pre- 
senting the position of the Patent Office and 
it deletes the provision of the Code which 
requires the Commissioner to furnish the 
Court in exparte cases with the grounds of 
the decision of the Patent Office touching all 
points involved by reasons of the appeal. 

§ 144. H.R. 5924 amends this section to pro- 
yide that the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals in the case of a review of a refusal 
of a patent may adjudge the applicant en- 
titled to receive a patent as specified in any 
claim involved in the decision of the Board 
and in case of a review of a revocation of a 
claim, a finding by the Court that a claim 
should not be allowed cancels the claim from 
the patent. H.R. 7454 deletes from this sec- 
tion the provision that decisions of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals shall 
be limted to the evidence produced before the 
Patent Office and adds a provision allowing 
either the applicant or the Commissioner to 
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petition the Supreme Court for a review of 
the Court's decision. 

§145. HR. 5924 amends this section to 
extend the right to proceed against the Com- 
missioner in a civil action in the United 
States District Court in the District of Co- 
lumbia (now possessed by applicants) to 
Successors in title to the applicants and to 
patentees. HR. 7454 deletes this section from 
the Code. 

$146. This section of the Code providing 
for civil actions in case of interference is 
deleted by both bills. 

§ 147. HR. 5924 adds this section to the 
Code to authorize any party or the Commis- 
sioner of Patents dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals to appeal to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. H.R. 
7454 does not add this provision to the Code. 

§ 148. This section is added to the Code by 
HR. 5924 to provide that in all actions before 
the Board of Appeals and in civil actions, 
Patent Office decisions shall be given the 
presumption of correctness and shall be up- 
held unless without substantial basis or not 
in accordance with law. H.R. 7454 does not 
add this section to the Code. 

$151. This section is amended by HR. 
5924 to provide for publication in connection 
with the issuance of patents. H.R. 7454 does 
not change this section of the Code. 

$ 152. This section of the Oode providing 
for the Issuance of patents to assignees is 
deleted by H.R. 5924 and is left unchanged 
by H.R. 7454. 

§ 153, H.R. 5924 deletes the present re- 
quirement of this section that the Com- 
missioner’s signature on patents shall be 
attested by an officer of the Patent Office 
designated by the Commissioner. H.R. 7454 
does not delete this provision from the Code. 

§ 154. Both bills rewrite this section of the 
Code in identical language so as to change 
the term of a patent from 17 years after issu- 
ance to 20 years after effective filing date of 
the application plus any period of time, if 
any, the patent has been kept secret for na- 
tional security reasons. 

§§161-164 pertaining to Plant patents are 
not by either bill. 

1171-472 pertaining to Design Patents are 
not materially changed by either bill. 

$181. H.R. 7454 makes no change in this 
Code provision pertaining to secrecy of in- 
ventions and the withholding of patents. 
H.R. 5924 amends this section to provide that 
the authority to withhold disclosure of the 
invention for security reasons shall be ex- 
tended to disclosure by publications. 

$182, Neither bill changes the Code pro- 
vision pertaining to abandonment of an in- 
vention for unauthorized disclosure. 

$183. Neither bill changes the Code pro- 
vision pertaining to the right to compensa- 
tion when patent is withheld for national 
security reasons. 

§184. H.R. 5924 defines the term “applica- 
tion“ when used in relation to US. applica- 
tion for purposes covered by §§183-188, per- 

to secrecy of certain inventions and 
foreign applications, to mean a “complete 
application”. 

1185-188. Neither bill changes these Code 
provisions. 

§§191-194. H.R. 5924 adds to the Code a 
mew chapter covering these sections which 
authorize the initiation of a deferred examin- 
ation system by the Secretary of Commerce, 
H.R. 7454 does not add this chapter. 


PART It 


§ 251. Both bills delete from this section 
the provision which authorizes an application 
for relssue patent to be made and sworn to 
by the assignee of the entire interest if the 
application does not seek to enlarge the 
scope of the claims of the original patent. 
H.R. 5924 also deletes from this section: the 
authority to reissue a patent defective be- 
cause the patentee claimed less than he had 
a right to claim; the authority to reissue 
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defective patents enlarging the scope of the 
claims of the original patent if applied for 
within 2 from the grant of the original 
patent; and the authority of the Commis- 
sioner to issue several reissue patents for 
distinct and separate parts of things patented 
upon demand of the applicant and upon pay- 
ment of the required fees for reissued 
patents. 

§ 252. Neither bill changes this provision 
of the Code. 

§ 253, H.R. 5924 adds subsection (e) to 
provide that the expiration at the same time 
by means of a terminal disclaimer or dedi- 
cation shall have no effect in the determina- 
tion of the patentability or the validity of the 
claim in either. 

§§ 254 and 256. Neither bill changes these 
sections. 

§ 256. Both bills reword this section by 
identical language without making any sub- 
stantive changes therein. 

§ 257. H.R. 5924 adds this section to the 
Code to provide that any person upon pay- 
ment of a fee of $500 or the head of any 
agency of the Government may, within three 
years of the issuance of a patent, petition for 
determination of the validity of a claim in 
view of cited patents and publications. If the 
Patent Office determines on the basis of the 
petition that the claim should not have been 
allowed, the owner of the patent has two 
alternatives: he may amend the claim and 
file for reissue of the patent or he may re- 
quest reconsideration by the Board of Ap- 
peals, Denial of the petition shall not be sub- 
ject to direct judicial review and in such case 
the petitioner shall be subject to reasonable 
costs and not to exceed $1000 for attorney 
fees. If the claim is cancelled or amended on 
the basis of patents or publications presented 
by the petitioner previously under the pro- 
Visions for reexamination the fee shall be 
refunded, 

$§ 261 and 262. These sections pertaining 
to ownership and assignment were not 
changed by either bill. 

§ 271. H.R. 5924 adds a new section to the 
Code which subjects importers of products 
for use and trade or industry made in another 
country by a process patented in the United 
States to infringement claims, provided the 
process is not entitled to patent protection in 
the country of origin. H.R. 7454 adds this pro- 
vision without the proviso. 

§ 272. Neither bill changes this section. 

§ 273. HR. 5924 adds this section to the 
Code to authorize the recovery of reasonable 
royalties for infringements beginning during 
the period after the occurrence of all the fol- 
lowing events: (1) publication of the appli- 
cation containing such claim; (2) such claim 
is indicated as allowable by the Patent Office; 
and (3) actual notice to the alleged unau- 
thorized practitioner that such claim has 
been indicated as allowed and how his acts 
are considered to constitute unautho 
practice of the subject matter of such claim; 
and ending upon the issuance of the patent. 

$$ 281-290. Neither bill changes these sec- 
tions. 

$291. HR. 5924 deletes this section which 
grants the owner of an interfering patent re- 
lief against the owner of another by civil 
action in the courts. 

$292. This section pertaining to false 
marking is not changed by either bill. 

§ 293. This section of the Code pertaining 
to service and notice upon non-resident pa- 
tentees is not changed by either bill. 

§ 294. HR. 5924 adds this section to the 
Code to provide that in any action in th® 
Federal Court in which the issue of the 
validity or the scope of a claim of a patent 1 
before the Court a final adjudication there- 
of shall work an estoppel against the patente® 
and those in privity with him in any sub- 
sequent Federal action. 

The foregoing are all of the definitive set- 
tions of Title 32, as rewritten by these bills. 

H.R, 5024, in addition to enacting transi- 
tional provisions amending the judi 
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Code, authorizes the District Court to ap- 
Point “civil Commissioners” to assist the 
Court when the volume of litigation aris- 
ing under the patent laws so justifies such 
Action, 


R. & R. Program in Hawaii Tremendous 
Morale Booster for Vietnam Service- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin reporter Corne- 
lius Downes has written an outstand- 
ing feature story on the beneflicent ef- 
fects on the morale of our fighting men 
in Vietnam as a result of the Defense De- 
Partment’s rest and recreation program 
in Hawail. Mr. Downes describes the ex- 

rdinary cooperation between the 
Military authorities and civilians en- 
gaged in the program which has proved 
Such a major factor in its phenomenally 
Successful operation and popularity. 

As one who initially supported and 
Worked for the R, & R. program in 

wali, I am deeply gratified by Hawaii's 
Tole in making the program the success 
it is in providing our weary servicemen 
d from the harsh rigors of com- 


I believe Mr. Downes’ vivid report on 
favorable impact of Hawaii's R. & R. 
am on the morale of the more than 
5,000 U.S. servicemen who come to the 
ds each month—and the resultant 
happeness which reaches members of 
their families—will prove of tremendous 
terest to my colleagues in the House 
and to readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
corp throughout the Nation. I am 
refore pleased to insert in the Con- 
SREsstonat Recor the article “Five Days’ 
cation From War,” which appeared in 
e Wednesday, May 24, 1967, issue of 
e Hononlulu Star-Bulletin: 


REST AND RECREATION PROGRAM: Five 
Days' VacaTion From War 
(By Cornelius Downes) 

The Vietnam War, one of the most difficult 
ever fought by the United States despite 
the Conflict’s limited area, appears to be 
Millitarily—one of the best-run wars in the 
Ration’s history. 
bene men who manage it and fight it are 
kater educated, better trained, better mo- 

vated and better cared for than fighting 

of earlier conflicts. 
ea is due to a booming economy; an edu- 
ted and sensitive public; astonishing hon- 
in confessing errors; the development of 
the spot TV war coverage; and endlessly 

ing press, and the homing process of a 
all nately articulate minority who oppose 

te period. 

t is also due to the development of war 

Tience and skills in World War I, World 
foal II and the Korean War, and—paradox- 
RS mg the deep hatred of war itself by 

t fighting men. 
uon enuse war is hated and because the na- 
ma has learned so well what war does to a 
Date’ the nation’s military leaders take great 

8 lessen war's tragic effects on U.S. 

men, 


Military wisdom and first-class organiza- 


on- 
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tion are evident in the program called R and 
R—Rest and recreation—for fighting men. 
It is a major factor in the high morale of 
these men. 

There is outstanding co-operation between 
the military and civilians in this program as 
it operates in Hawaii. 

It is a major, continuing troop movement 
from the front lines, expensive in money and 
manpower, but extraordinarily profitable in 
human relationships. 

It began, for Hawall, as a test, and has 
grown to considerable proportions, It will 
grow even larger as the nation’s commit- 
ment to Vietnam increases. Every taxpayer 
finances it, but in Hawail many do more 
than their share. 

Excerpts from spontaneous letters and 
comments by servicemen and their wives who 
have been to Hawali under the R and R pro- 
gram are an indication of how Hawali—par- 
ticularly hotel, tourist and travel people— 
cares for the men who defend the nation’s 
interests: 

“I've got to find out that Congressman's 
name because my husband is going to write 
him a letter 

An Army major wrote: “I would like to 
say thank you to a great many people, and 
particularly to the people of Honolulu who 
made our trip so enjoyable. Everywhere we 
were welcomed by you and shown the gra- 
clousness for which the Hawallan people are 
noted. It was a memorable visit for my wife 
and I, a memory that will remain with us 
always. ‘War is hell,” but with experiences and 
opportunities such as this it is a little eas- 
fer—for those who fight and for those who 
remain behind. Aloha!” 

An Army wife: “Somehow, after this, the 
final four months my husband has in Viet- 
nam won't be so hard to take.” 

A soldier: "I suppose everyone who comes 
here says this, but for me it has been five 
days in Paradise.” 

Another soldier: “May I take this oppor- 
tunity to pass on to the people of Hawaii the 
appreciative comments expressed by soldiers 
returning from R and R to Hawal. All have 
stated Hawali is the greatest.’ They have 
stated they have never been treated more 
courtesously and grandly anywhere else in 
the world. Many have sald they would return 
again to Hawall for a vacation. Such 
courteous goodwill is quite a blessing to any- 
one who is able to get away from Vietnam. 
As one soldier said, ‘I was simply overwhelm- 
ed by the generosity of the Hawallans when 
they learned I was on R and R.“ 


THE STATISTICS 


The extent of the R and R program can be 
seen in statistics. There were 442,000 Ameri- 
can military men in Vietnam. Each service- 


man is entitled to a five-day rest-and-recrea- 


tion leave trip—exclusive of travel time— 
for each one year of duty in Vietnam. He be- 
comes eligible six or seven months after ar- 
riving in Vietnam. 

The serviceman may take his leave in 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, Kuala 
Lumpur, Naha, Singapore, Penang, Taipeh, 
Guam or Honolulu. 

Here are the figures for last March for the 
most popular cities visited: 


Honolulu „„ 4. 900 
Sef Ree RE oR re fap at tet Ee 4, 800 
Hong Kong 4. 500 
PAN ORO: ou E ete I DA EES 4, 500 
8 lia snsamanensmenite 4. 000 
r eano EERENS 1, 000 


Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and the Island 
of Penang draw together about 1,000 men 
a month, 

In April, the number of servicemen com- 
ing to Honolulu jumped sharply—to 6,762— 
refiecting the military's satisfaction with the 
program, as well as a big boost in the number 
of requests for trips to the Islands. Wives and 
chiidren coming from the Mainland add to 
the visitor boom. 


Generally speaking, family men prefer 
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Hawali because their wives and children are 
here or can come to Hawalli for the GI's 
vacation. Single men prefer the foreign cities, 
for a variety of reasons. As a result, Hawail 
gets more mature men and & greater percent- 
age of officers and sergeants. 

At first, military officials in Vietnam op- 
posed Honolulu as an R and R center because 
of the great distance from Vietnam and the 
high cost of moving the troops back and 
forth. Planes also were scarce. 

Governor John A. Burns and Hawaii's 
Senator Daniel K, Inouye had written to the 
Defense Department in 1965, asking that 
Hawall be designated an R and R point. 

Pentagon officials appeared to favor the 
idea. In February, 1966, Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara announced he favored the 
idea. But in April, 1966, as a result of a 
negative reaction from Vietnam military 
leaders, the Pentagon turned the idea down, 

Women—wives of servicemen in Hawati— 
helped change the decision. They bombarded 
Congressmen with petitions. Senator Daniel 
K. Inouye vowed to fight for R and R in Ha- 
wali. The Defense Department finally agreed 
to it on an experimental basis in May last 
year. The first 165 arrivals flew in from Viet- 
nam August 3, 1966. Since then the program 
has been remarkable for lack of complaints 
and for the consistent reports of appreciation 
from men on R and R leave. 

One of the major reasons things run 
smoothly is because Hawaii's hotel and tour- 
ist industries decided well in advance that 
they would accept R and R as a continuing 
privilege-and-problem and would organize 
their co-operation with the military to fore- 
stall complaints, trouble, bitterness and hard 
feelings. The Chamber of Commerce and re- 
tail trade officials Joined in. 

Tourism in Hawai has continuing growing 
pains due to the extraordinary popularity of 
the Islands. Hotels are jammed in peak sea- 
sons, More hotels are being rushed to com- 
pletion, Over 10,000 visitors are due July 29 
to August 10 for the American Bar Associa- 
tion convention, which may cause difficulties. 

So far, the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, airlines 
and the Hawail Hotel Association have man- 
aged to absorb all visitors and add to the 
total the extra work of housing R and R 
visitors. 

By the end of the year, if present R and R 
schedules are maintained, about 75,000 mili- 
tary men will have come to Honolulu for 
their five days of rest and recreation. 

This could go as high as 100,000 if the 
military decides to increase the numbers. 
With trouble developing in Hong Kong, it's 
conceivable that R and R might be halted 
there, which could mean many more R and R 
men coming to Hawaii. 


HOTELS PRAISED 


Robert C. Allen, executive vice-president 
of the Hawaiian Visitors Bureau, said of 
Hawall's hotels this week, “I have never 
known any hotel industry anywhere to re- 
spond so willingly, without hesitation, to 
the military's request for help.” 

Gilbert Moss, manager of the Princess 
Katulani Hotel and president of the Hawall 
Hotel Association, said great credit must be 
given to Hawaii's smaller hotels, which have 
volunteered to provide rooms on a continuing 
basis for R and R men and their families. 

The Hotel Association sent questionnaires 
to 130 hotels, and 97 responded. Most have 
voluntarily pledged rooms, so that the mili- 
tary can count on getting R and R men into 
what most set their hearts on—a Waikiki 
hotel. 

There is no question that R and R benefits 
Hawaii and Waikiki financially and in other 
ways. Each man spends, for himself and his 
wife, about $300 during his five-day stay. 
This brings millions of dollars into Waikiki. 

While hotels and other businesses give dis- 
counts, not all R and R men show their 
Aloha Cards for every purchase made, Most, 
however, do show them to hotels, which have 
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cut their rates sharply for the Vietnam 
servicemen. 

Small hotels are concerned that large 

hotels may get most of the R and R business 
during slack pril and May par- 
ticularly—while smaller hotels will be asked 
to help out—at reduced R and R rates— 
during the peak summer travel periods when 
the small hotels could charge their highest 
rates to recoup slack-season declines, There 
is also the problem that a serviceman often 
will prefer a big-name hotel to a smaller one 
if he has a choice and can afford the differ- 
ence. 
This competition is a delicate issue which 
most hotel people are reluctant to discuss 
for publication. So far, the Waikiki hotel 
industry has shown a maturity in keeping 
public peace and harmony, whatever the 
private disagreements may be, for the sake 
of the R and R program itself. 

The Paradise Hawail Hotel owned and 
managed by Archie L. Swensen and his wife 
Margaret Anne is one of many small Walkiki 
hotels which welcome R and R personnel. 
The Star-Bulletin chose it at random from 
the telephone book to ask its owner about 
his experiences with the R and R program. 

Swensen said: “We've had about 100 R 
and R men and their wives and children 
since the began. Our busy-season 
rate is $12 a couple and our regular rate, 
$10. But for R and R couples we charge $8 
a room, and $6 a room for single men. 

“We welcome the R and R men, They've 
been very very good—well-mannered. 

“Yes, we get other military men not from 
Vietnam. They get a speical rate, too, but not 
as low as the R and R rate. That’s about as 
inexpensive as we can get.“ 


Morristown (Tenn.) High School Wins 
“Heart of St. Petersburg” Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Morristown, Tenn., High School Hur- 
ricane Band participated in the 1967 Fes- 
tival of States parade in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and received the “Heart of St. 
Petersburg” award that goes to the band 
creating the most goodwill for its home- 
town, 

This is an award that these young 
people richly deserve, and I am sure that 
the entire First District and the State of 
Tennessee join me in extending sincere 
congratulations and best wishes to the 
members of the band and its sponsors. 

I think the following article on the 
band will be of interest to my colleagues 
and the readers of the Recorp, and I in- 
sert it at this point in the Recorp: 
‘TENNESSEE BAND MEMBERS Woo Sr. PETERS- 

Un- TRT AIM: Heart or THE CITY 
(By David Legge) 

A small town in Tennessee this week sent 
84 young ambassadors on a “no-holds- 
barred” sell-our-city campaign, and they all 
came to St. Petersburg. 

They arrived here Wednesday in a caravan 
of three buses and call themselves the Mor- 
ristown High School Hurricane Band. 

“We're here to win the ‘Heart of St. Peters- 
burg,” a spokesman said, “and we've come 
prepared to do it.” 

The Heart of St, Petersburg Award is pre- 
sented annually to the marching band leav- 
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ing the most favorable impression with the 
cl 


ty. 
These high schoolers have come armed 
with gifts, slogans and a well-planned strat- 


egy. 

They're handing out 8,000 Morristown 
postcards and another 16,000 good-will cards 
bearing the message: 

“Folks like you we're pleased to meet, Just 
being here is quite a treat. We've practiced 
"til we have sore feet to win the heart of 
Ole St. Pete.” 

Yesterday band members distributed 
“boxes and boxes“ of Tennessee-shaped wall 
plaques made in Morristown from chip- 
wood.” Surprise gifts will be handed out 
today. 

Chaperones for the good-will delegation 
include not only a Tennessee state trooper 
and a Morristown policeman, but even the 
town mayor, John Henderson. 

The youngsters can now be spotted wear- 
ing T-shirts, dark pants and Tennessee 
mountain hats adorned with corncob pipes 
and feathers. 

Accounts of the band’s “heart campaign” 
are being broadcast daily on Morristown’s 
radio station. 


Congressman Frank Annunzio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKTI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of pride and admiration 
that I rise today to pay tribute to an 
outstanding colleague of mine, who lends 
more than a substantial contribution not 
only to the Illinois delegation here in the 
House of Representatives, but to this 
distinguished body as a whole. 

Congressman FRANK ANNUNZIO, who 
was recently recognized as “Man of the 
Year,” by the Chicago West Suburban 
Chapter of UNICO, deserves not only the 
praise of his fellow Illinois Members, but 
also that of the entire Nation for his 
most commendable service to the Ital- 
jian-American community. 

UNICO, as many of us know, is a dedi- 
cated community service organization 
which takes as its motto, “Service Above 
Self.“ It can be credited with many fine 
accomplishments, among which are 
noted the awarding of hundreds of 
scholarships to deserving students; send- 
ing of thousands of underprivileged 
youngsters to fresh air camps; raising of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for in- 
ternational relief; and many more about 
which we could go on further. 

I am deeply gratified that such a con- 
structive and essential organization as 
UNICO has chosen to bestow upon Con- 
gressman ANNUNZIO the honor of this 
selection. It is most heartening to know 
that at a time when there are those in 
this country who would try to dismerge 
the Italian-American community of 
America, there ‘are businessmen who 
would assemble to not only salute a great 
Congressman, but to join together in a 
mutual effort to establish a stable, as 
well as effective organization of lasting 
accomplishments. It is groups like 
UNICO that represent the true spirit of 
the Italo-American community which 
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has contributed to Americh's growth 
since the very beginning of our Republic. 

Congressman FRANK ANNUNZIO, before 
coming to the Congress in 1964, left an 
impressionable mark in the State of 
Illinois, which comes only as a result of 
his hard work and dedication in the areas 
of labor, education, and numerous civic 
and charitable organizations. Not only is 
it appropriate, Mr. Speaker, but also war- 
ranted that I today take this opportunity 
to applaud the activities of my colleague, 
who has served as a true statesman since 
he has come to the House, and is deserv- 
ing not only of our recognition here in 
this body, but of that throughout the 
State of Illinois. 

Frank ANNUNZIO is a schoolteacher by 
profession and it is this background 
which has helped him become one of the 
most perceptive Members of Congress. 
We all applaud his impressive contribu- 
tions as a member of the House Banking 
Committee and frequently find ourselves 
seeking his expert advice in matters 
coming before his committee. 

Mr. Speaker, FRANK ANNUNZIO has 
brought a new dimension of dignity to 
the entire Italo-American community 
and a new spirit of leadership to the in- 
spiring causes which Italian-Americans 
espouse for the good of all Americans in 
the United States. It is a privilege to be 
associated with Frank ANNUNZIO in this 
Congress. 

I think that House Resolution 171 of 
the Illinois Legislature best characterizes 
the feelings of the people of Illinois to- 
ward this man of outstanding ability and 
dedication, and the text of that resolu- 
tion, which had 36 members of the Il- 
linois House as sponsors, follows: 


House RESOLUTION 171 


WuHerras, The Honorable Frank Annunzio, 
United States Representative from the 7th 
congressional district of Ulinois, has been 
selected as Man of the Lear“ by the Chicago 
West Suburban Chapter of Unico; and 

Wuereas, This proud honor, to be awarded 
at the 8th annual dinner dance to be held 
Saturday, May 13, 1967, at the Fontana D'or 
Restaurant, will be bestowed upon a well 
deserving man, for Co: Annunzio 
has been a guiding light where darkness has 
generally prevailed; he has served youth 
through the Better Boys Foundation and the 
Catholic Youth Organization; he has ac- 
tively served to better community relations 
through his participation on the Chicag? 
Commission on Human Relations, the 
of directors of the American Committee on 
Italian Migration, the executive board of the 
Joint Civic Committee of Itallan-Americans: 
he has untiringly participated in and con- 
tributed to such charitable and service 80- 
tivities as the Knights of Columbus, the 
Little Flower Society, Carmelite Fathers, the 
Annual St. Jude Banquet, Claretian Fathers 
and as general chairman of the Villa Scala- 
brini Development fund as well as countless 
other civic, charitable and educational ac- 
tivities; and 

Wuenras, Continuously in the service of 
the public in such capacities as educator. 
chairman of the war Ration Board, member 
of the Advisory Committee on Unemployment 
Compensation, member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Illinois Industrial Com- 
mission of Health and Safety and Director of 
Labor for the State of Illinois from 1949 to 
1952, Congressman Annunzio is to be com- 
mended for his devotion to the people of the 
State of Illinols and Is certainly deserving 
the “Man of the Year” award; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy- Hin General Assembly of thé 
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State of Illinois, that we congratulate the 
of the Tear“, the Honorable Frank 
Annunzio, Representative from the 7th con- 
Bresstonal district, for this great honor be- 
upon him by the Chicago West Sub- 
Chapter of Unico; that we commend 
an Annunzio for his outstanding 
service to the people of his community, his 
te and his country; and that a suitable 
‘py of this resolution be forwarded to him. 
The officers of UNICO which paid 
Such an inspiring tribute to our col- 
league, Mr. ANNUNZIO, are listed herewith, 
CO Nationa: CHICAGO WEST SUBURBAN 
CHAPTER 


James V. Battista, District Govenor. 


OFFICERS FOR 1967 
Dr. Sam J. Glorioso, President. 
John Battista, Executive Vice President, 
Tony, Audino, First Vice President. 


Joe Colletti, Recording Secretary. 

Harry Pucillo, Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. A. J. Ceddia, Treasurer. 

Seven Buttita, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Edward Del Genio, Rocco Di 

Grazio, Vincent R. Lucania, Bernard FioRito, 
Ralph Castrovillari, James Battista. 

Chaplain: Father Thomas Vitro, St. Giles 
Church. 


Dinner Dance Committee: Angelo Proven- 
J Chairman; Jack Cerone, Ralph Massey, 

ohn Battista, Nunzio Tisci. 

Scholarship Committee: Ralph Castrovil- 
lari, Chairman; Dr, S. J. Glorioso, Harry 
Pucillo, Dr. Albert Ceddia. 


In ANK ANNUNZzIO was born and raised 
Chicago and was graduated from its 
Public schools and entered DePaul Uni- 
Versity, attending night classes. 
He earned a B.S. degree and took on 
uate studies and was granted a 
s degree in education. While still 
attending DePaul he taught in Chicago 
high schools for 9 years. 
He became the director of the Illinois 
Dep artment of Labor under Gov. Adlai 


nson. 

Mr. Annunzio was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 1964 and 
Teelected in 1936. 


Laws AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong oy Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND nyDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
Tangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shan be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 

for the reduction of unnecessary 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
‘ORD semimonthly during the sessions 
Congress and at the close thereof. 
Gan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 
44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, aaps, DIAGRABSS.—No maps, dia- 
„or Illustrations may be inserted in 
Rxconp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, ©. 620, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
ord t to the foregoing statute and in 
er to provide for the prompt publication 
the Gelivery of the CONGRESMIONAL RECORD 

Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 

following rules, to which the attention of 
ators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 

Teepecthully invited: 


Pub Arrangement of the daily Record The 
le Printer shall arrange the contents of 
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the daily Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
Teasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Reconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
Will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Reconrp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
uniess otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent Reconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress ahall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
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printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 (a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CÓNGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of voume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under lea e to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Preserving the Usable Past of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, an arti- 
cle entitled “Preserving the Usable Past 
of America,” written by James J, Kil- 
Patrick, was published on the editorial 
Page of the Washington Evening Star of 
May 31, 1967. I was deeply impressed by 
the article. It contains thoughts that are 
Constructive and worthy of deep con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Kilpatrick quotes Henry Steele 
Commager, who wrote movingly of 
America’s “search for a usable past”: 

Perhaps nowhere else in the Western world 
1s loyalty such a touchstone as in the United 
States. 

Yet, on this Memorial Day 


Laments Mr. Kilpatrick— 
One is struck by the sobering thought that 
the “usable past“ he [Mr. Commager] de- 
scribes is not today being used, or enlarged, 
Or revered. It is being perverted instead. 


Mr. Kilpatrick cites examples of this 
berversion: 

In the vocabulary of the intellectual estab- 

t “patriotism” has become a dirty 
Word. Loyalty is now linked to “loyalty oath,” 
and such oaths are widely scorned. General 
Westmoreland comes home from Vietnam, 
and the New Republic snickers at his speech 
to Congress. 

On some campuses, the fashion is not to” 
Salute the flag, or to serve it, but to burn it. 
When the Congress ponders a fiag-burning 
bill, a flabby Department of Justice testifies 
to diffident doubts and reservations. 

In the benevolent grasp of government, old 
Values of self-reliance tend to atrophy. In 
the arts, craftsmanship yields to the tran- 
silent blob. Our churchmen abandon ancient 
forms of worship and debate instead the 
death of God. Harvard's young lawyers are 
cool, man; they are cool. 


Yet, affirms Mr. Kirkpatrick: 
There are men and institutions who do 
seek to preserve America's usable past. 


Thus far in Vietnam, 10,000 American 
Men have given their lives in defense of 
duty, honor, and country. 

The least we might contribute— 


Concludes Mr. Kirkpatrick— 


Out of the ancient reservoirs, is a surging 
Wave of self-renewal here at home. 


‘Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that Mr. Kirkpatrick's fine article 
be placed in the Appendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESERVING THE USABLE Past OF AMERICA 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 
In a perceptive essay a few years ago, 

Henry Steele Commager wrote movingly of 
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America's “search for a usable past.” On this 
Memorial Day, one is struck by the sobering 
thought that the “usable past” he described 
is not today being used, or enlarged, or re- 
vered. It is being perverted instead. 

Commager’s point was that, alone among 
the great nations of the world, America em- 
barked on nationhood with no distinctive 
past“ that might be called her own. The 
sansculottes, emerging from their Revolution, 
had a past that reached to ancient Gaul. The 
Russian revolutionaries, storming the winter 
palace, trod upon the rosebeds of the czars. 
The Italians, Germans, Greeks, Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Chinese—in every case, the transmuta- 
tions that led to their nationhood had a na- 
tional past to build on. 

It was different here. Our revolutionary 
forefathers, bringing forth their new nation, 
surely were endowed with a florous past— 
crowned heads, and Shakespeare’s plays, the 
seeds that sprang from Runnymede—but this 
was not an American past. It was largely 
hand-me-down British. The few domestic 
symbols and heroes of that time were essen- 
tially colonial; they were local to Virginia or 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania or New York, 
and the descendants of Oglethorpe had little 
to share with the descendants of Mather and 
Williams. The task of creation had to be done 
from scratch. 

“Nothing in the history of American na- 
tionalism,” wrote Commager, “is more im- 
pressive than the speed and the lavishness 
with which Americans provided themselves 
with a usable past; history, legends, symbols, 
paintings, sculpture, monuments, shrines, 
holy days ballads, patriotic songs, heroes, 
and—with some difficulty—villains.” 

Speedily, we embraced the eagle as a na- 
tional emblem, contrived a flag that gave 
“visible evidence of growth,” and hailed that 
star-spangled banner in words that bristled 
with national pride. There were patriots in 
those days, and men were proud to be known 
by that name. From one generation to an- 
other, through the winning of the West, 
through bloody wars, through the assimila- 
tion of immigrants, Americans cherished 
their past and honored its meaning. Children 
piped their pledges of allegiance to the flag. 
Men marched in “I Am an American Day” 
parades. 

“Perhaps nowhere else in the Western 
world,” wrote Commager, “is loyalty such a 
touchstone as in the United States.“ 

Is this true of Memorial Day in 1967? In 
the vocabulary of the intellectual establish- 
ment, “patriotism” has become a dirty word. 
Loyalty is now linked to “loyalty oath,” and 
such oaths are widely scorned. Gen. West- 
moreland comes home from Vietnam, and 
the New Republic snickers at his speech to 
Congress: The general says “me-tick-lous” 
and calkerlated“ and “continyuh.” The edi- 
tors of New Republic find fighting men dis- 
tasteful. 

On some of our campuses, the fashion is 
not to salute the flag, or to serve it, but to 
burn it. When the Congress ponders a fiag- 
burning bill, a flabby Department of Justice 
testifies to diffident doubts and reservations. 
Plag-burning, after all, may be no more than 
a form of free expression. One must respect 
dissent. It is the new American way. 

Now, it is easy enough to say that these 
manifestations are no more than pimples on 
the body politic—mere surface blemishes that 
bear false witness to a healthy spirit down 
below. In the name of God and country, let 
us pray this is so. 

Yet it is one of the eternal verities that 


most men are followers, not leaders. They 
take their cue from the top. And whether 
one looks to government, or to the arts, or 
to the church, or to the great teaching in- 
stitutions, one looks for guidance on stand- 
ards and values, Here the old tablets tradi- 
tionally have been kept. Who is preserving 
them now? 

In the benevolent grasp of government, 
old values of self-reliance tend to atrophy. 
In the arts, craftsmanship yields to the tran- 
sient blob. Our churchmen abandon ancient 
forms of worship and debate instead the 
death of God. Harvard’s young lawyers are 
cool, man; they are cool, 

Yes, there are men and institutions who 
do seek to preserve America’s usable past— 
proud men who defend a simple faith: My 
country, right or wrong. They do a great 
work. Yet it is rare, as rare as a single parade 
in May, that there voices drown out the 
cackle of peacenik geese. 

Ten thousand American men have died 
thus far in Vietnam. They now are part of 
the past. In the defense of Western freedom, 
however imperfectly that concept may be 
understood, they gave their lives on distant 
hills to duty, honor and country. The least 
we might contribute, out of the ancient 
reservoirs, is a surging wave of self-renewal 
here at home. 


Edwin Carl Ekstrom of Corpus Christi, 


Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention today and to pay tribute 
to a man who was the founder of the 
Greyhound Bus Co., and could literally 
be called the father of our modern bus 
transportation system, Mr. Edwin Carl 
Ekstrom of Corpus Christi, Tex. 

“Mr. Ed,” as he was affectionately 
known to his friends, was born in Lud- 
ington, Mich., on March 19, 1889, and 
died in Corpus Christi, Tex., on May 8, 
1967. During that span of 78 years his 
life was distinguished by remarkable 
achievements and personal greatness. He 
was a quiet man; he shunned publicity, 
devoting his energies to making himself 
expert in the business he loved and helped 
create. A partial chronicle of the great- 
ness and achievements of Ed Ekstrom 
would take more space than is possibly 
available. Suffice it to say that he was 
truly an outstanding man representing a 
great business: as a man of fine charac- 
ter and an outstanding American, he set 
an example in the transportation in- 
dustry that will not soon be surpassed. 
His dedication, his tenacity and his de- 
termination was source of inspiration to 
all who knew him. The world is a better 
place for his having lived. This, indeed, 
is the richest legacy that any of us could 
hope to leave. 
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Mr. Ed was born the son of Swede- 
Finns who emigrated from Finland in 
the early 1880's and settled in Ludington, 
Mich., later moving to Hibbing, Minn., 
where he completed his grammar school 
education in 1901. Due to dire circum- 
stances, it was necessary that he should 
work to help support his family, so dur- 
ing the next 2 years he was employed as 
a tallyboy in an underground mine, lo- 
cated about 3 miles from Hibbing, then 
was transferred to their office as a supply 
clerk. He worked as a bookkeeper and 
accountant in Hibbing where he became 
acquainted with the men who later de- 
veloped jitney service into transconti- 
nental bus service. Ekstrom kept books 
for these jitney drivers who hauled ore 
from town to town in the Minnesota ore 
fields. When one of the original six jitney 
drivers died in 1917, Ekstrom bought into 
the company which at that time was 
transporting passengers between Hibbing 
and Duluth, Minn. 

The firm was known as the Mesaba 
Transportation Co. and charged a 15 
cent fare for a 3-mile trip from Hibbing 
to Alice The bus company pioneers fi- 
nally split up in 1923 and Ed Ekstrom 
moved to Madison, Wis., where he bought 
a bus line running from Madison to Fon 
Du Lac, and named it the Eastern Wis- 
consin Co. 

Ekstrom then moved to Michigan and 
opened the Safety Motor Coach Lines 
which ran from Grand Rapids to Muske- 
gon. This later turned out to be the nu- 
cleus of the Greyhound Lines and it was 
later extended to Chicago. 

It was in 1926 that the now famous 
Greyhound name was born. Frank 
Fageol, builder of the first twin coaches 
for Transcontinental lines, sold Ekstrom 
52 buses, a figure that was unheard of at 
this time. For this sale, Fageol presented 
Ekstrom with a white greyhound dog 
which was promptly named “Bus.” “Bus” 
soon became the symbol of the Safety 
Motor Coach Lines, and was used exten- 
sively in its advertising program, al- 
though Ekstrom never bothered to regis- 
ter it as a trademark while he owned the 
firm. The dog was killed a few years later 
when it was struck by a car in San 
Antonio. 

Ekstrom was a pioneer in snow re- 
moval on the route north of Muskegon, 
which he kept clear with his own plows, 
in order to see that the regular sched- 
ules that he had set up were maintained. 
Together with this, he also established 
a permanent system of stations, garages, 
and other equipment, in order to keep 
pace with his expansion program. 

In 1928, Ekstrom sold out to one of 
the original jitney drivers, C. E. Wick- 
man, and a group of his associates. 
Wickman not only took the greyhound 
name, but also the famous blue and 
white color scheme of the buses which 
are now seen all over the country. 

Exstrom then moved to San Antonio 
in 1928, where he organized the Red Ball 
Transportation Co., which later became 
the Southland Greyhound Lines, soon 
becoming tied in with the one operating 
farther north, The operations spread 
out over almost all of Texas, and 2 years 
later, Ekstrom again sold out to Wick- 
man. Ed then became associated with 
the Yellow Taxi Co. in San Antonio dur- 
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ing the depression years of 1931 and 
1932, but he again sold out and moved 
to Corpus Christi. It was in Corpus 
Christi that Ed Ekstrom bought out the 
Central Power & Light Co. Bus System, 
and the Colunga Bus Lines, as well. Ek- 
strom also owned the Nueces Mack Co. 
Truck Sales and the Nueces Mack Leas- 
ing Co. He sold these shortly after he 
sold the Nueces Transportation Co. to 
the city of Corpus Christi in late 1966. 

Mr. Ed was not only an outstanding 
example of initiative and perseverance 
in the world of business and transporta- 
tion; he was an outstanding civic leader 
as well. He was a member of the board 
of directors of the chamber of commerce, 
an original member of the Area Devel- 
opment Committee, and a vestryman of 
the Episcopal Church of the Good 
Shepherd. 

He was a benefactor of the Carmelite 
Day Nursery and served as chairman of 
a fund drive in 1965 to raise funds to 
construct a new building which has since 
been named in memory of him. 

Last September 22, Ekstrom was cited 
by his city council for contributions to 
the community during the years that he 
owned and operated the bus system. They 
praised him for his part in making the 
city of Corpus Christi lovelier, and par- 
ticularly for making life better, both in- 
dividually and collectively by his finan- 
cial contributions in time of crisis, and 
his liberal donations to hospital and child 
care programs and facilities. 

Although he gave a substantial por- 
tion of his income away, Ed Ekstrom did 
not want applause or acclaim, he was 
merely trying to give aid to the needy 
throughout America without any refer- 
ence to race or creed. He deplored greed 
in every form and felt that money’s 
worth could only be measured by the 
good it could do. Loved and respected by 
his friends and associates, it was often 
said of him, “the pattern was lost when 
they made Ed.” 

It is because of men like Ed Ekstrom 
that our free enterprise system stands 
as a shining example of limitless oppor- 
tunity and good will not only to the peo- 
ple of these United States, but also to all 
other people in the world today. Ed was 
a stalwart defender of the American way 
of life, and gave his all to see that it was 
maintained. He held all of his employees 
in respect, and they, in turn, gave their 
respect to him. In one of the bulletins 
that he sent to his employees, he pointed 
out the necessity of cooperation if there 
is to be success in business. He told his 
employees to do their best at all times, 
and to “Smile; results will amaze you 
if you heed this tip.” 

Ed Ekstrom is survived by his wife, 
Ethel; a son, Edwin Carl Ekstrom, Jr.; 
a daughter, Mrs. Paul S. Peck; a brother, 
Harold Ekstrom, all of Corpus Christi. 
Four sisters: Mrs. Howard Smith, and 
Mrs, Arthur Luchs, both of Glen Ellyn, 
III.: Mrs. Mark Wilson of Rochester, 
Minn,; Mrs. Frank Rauschel of Chis- 
holm, Minn.; and two grandsons: Carl 
and Randal Peck. 

We may never leave a legacy such as 
was left by Edwin Ekstrom, and we are 
in his debt, for truly the world is a better 
place for his having lived. 
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The Building of Character—Essay by 
Utah 4-H Boy 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, what could 
be more refreshing in this world of war 
and dissention and strikes and demon- 
strations than a statement by a fine, 
upstanding young American of what he 
hopes to make of the “spring of his life.” 

Such a statement was made recently 
by Russell Frandsen, of Centerfield, San- 
pete County, Utah, in discussing what 
the 4-H program has meant to him and 
how it has developed his character. I ask 
unanimous consent that his essay be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tue Borupinc OF CHARACTER 
(By Russell Frandsen, Centerfield, Sanpete 

County, Utah; son of Mr. and Mrs. Allen 

J. Frandsen) 

“Since you are only young once, what are 
you going to do about it? Don't let the spring 
of your life pass into summer without doing 
something about the things you can do some- 
thing about!” I am young, and I do want 
to do something about the spring of my lifel 
In fact, I not only want to do something, I 
have done something. I have taken -H 
through some of the most important years 
in my life, and I would like to relate this 4-H 
story. The story of 4-H can be divided into 
two principal areas, the project work itself, 
and the “extra-curricular” activities. 

To the younger 4-H member, the project 
work is the principal mark of 4-H, but as a 
member grows older, he often disregards the 


value of project work. Only recently haye I 


come to realize the great value of it in appli- 
cation to many problems, My first project was 
in the electricity program and I was cap- 
tivated by it. I learned the fundamentals of 
the theory of clectricity, of completing cir- 
cults, and I acquired skills needed in work- 
ing with electricity. It can be honestly said 
that work in this 4-H project put me ahead 
of the others later in school work. It has 
enabled me to make many valuable and 
necessary home repairs thus saving time and 
money. My exhibits went to the county and 
State fairs, and I received a pin for out- 
standing work in the electric program. 

The next project undertaken was that of 
cooking. This was one of the most enjoyable 
years of 4-H I've had. Visions of cottage 
cheese and peanuts sandwiches still remain 
in my memory. Cooking is a valuable art to 
know, and my project has contributed 
greatly. It has certainly helped my home 
situation where I cook occasionally. MY 
cookies were selected for display at the State 
fair where they received a blue ribbon. 

The project in which I am currently en- 
rolled and which I've been carrying for the 
past four years is the Automotive program. 
In view of the tremendous problems which 
face us on the highways, driver education 18 
one of the most important things to realize. 
My attitudes toward the physical factors 
concerning the operation of the car, i.e. stop- 
ping ability, welght distribution, steering 
problems, and facts like the entire control 
of a car rests upon four small areas which 
contact the road and are no bigger than an 
average high school text book, have really 
improved. 
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Through 4-H I haye gained the proper 
Tespect for the automobile. The mechanical 
functions of a car are intriguing, and 4-H 
is the only place I have been able to explore 
it, Everyone should have some knowledge of 
the car in case emergencies arise where the 
car might fail, 

Through driving habits I've acquired in 
4H, much money has been saved, and wear 
and tear on the car has been kept to a mini- 
Mum. I've been a member of two automotive 
demonstration teams, one of which was de- 
Voted to safety on the highways. We com- 
peted in the State contest and were selected 
top winners. Our demonstration was taped 
and broadcast on television; we received 
honor at the National 4-H Roundup, and re- 
Celyed an automotive award at the achieve- 
Ment program. After completing the regular 
three year program, we continued into the 
fourth year by authoring our own program, 
The highlights of this were a community 
Safety project, a dance emphasizing safety, 
and an economy run. The automotive pro- 
Bram has been the outstanding project of my 
1H rience. 

I have taken junior leadership for the past 

years and have led two clubs each year. 
This was a challenging experience and one 
Which I enjoyed. It has taught me wise use 
Of time, the importance and need of good 
Planning, the essentials of working and co- 
Operating with people, and has given me 
Breater insight into the mature of people. 
year there haye been State fair exhibits 

from my clubs. 

The second and most exciting part of my 
Story is about the activities in which I’ve 
Participated. I had always admired 4-H 
Members who attended the different activi- 
ties, and I had set a goal of gaining the 
Chance to participate myself. In 1963, a 
friend and I prepared and presented a dem- 
Onstration on the engine of a car. Although 
We were too young to attend the State con- 
tests, we did receive an automotive award 
at the achievement program. The. next year, 
dur demonstration “Safety and Sanity” was 
Geclared the top winner in the State. 

In 1964, I attended the 4-H Youth Leader- 
ship Conference at Snow College. This was 
& great experience. The theme was “Career 
Exploration" and was very timely. I served as 

on leader at the conference. I was a 
Candidate for membership on the steering 
Committee at the next conference. I was se- 
lected for a television interview at the con- 
ference, and later taped a radio program con- 

the conference. The friends I met 

And made at the conference were tremendous 

and I meet them almost everywhere I go. 

ter in that same year, I was on the plan- 

Ring committee for our county camp and 
Was in charge of mediation. 

In 1965, I attended a five-county camp 
Where I served as a discussion leader. I helped 

pe a radio report while at camp, and was 
Selected as the outstanding boy at the camp. 
Sy “Pun-Day” for the younger 4-H members, 

helped carry out the p 

In the fall of 1965, I participated in the 
Public speaking contest where I was named 
Alternate State public speaking winner. I 

cipated in home economics judging, and 
Style dress revue as an escort. 

In 1966, I again attended the 4-H Youth 
Leadership Conference held at Snow College. 
The theme was “A Responsible ME in 
1 ca" which is one of my favorite topics. 

Served as a discussion leader, and was se- 

to help plan a six-county camp. 

At the camp, I was in charge of the dis- 

on committee, helped with the social 
committee, emceed the talent program, and 


tor the younger 4-H members. 
During the summer, I was selected as the 
ou ding four-square boy in Utah, and 
ved a scholarship to attend Camp Mini- 
This is the greatest honor I have re- 
ved. and the opportunity I most respect. 
Teally humbled me to think that I was 
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chosen to represent the thousands of 4-H 
members in the State of Utah. I gained tre- 
mendous knowledge during the short two 
weeks, and since that time I have been re- 
porting by experiences to different groups 
of people, 

This fall, I again participated in the State 
public speaking contest and was selected as 
one of the finalists. I participated in the 
style dress reyue as an escort, and entered 
the home economics judging contest. I was 
on a special volunteer committee to help 
plan and carry through a friendship party at 
that State activity, and I was asked to report 
on my Camp Miniwanca experience at a 
Thursday night meeting. 

I have outlined my 4-H experiences, and 
related all the activities in which I have 
participated; but all this means nothing un- 
less it carries further than just the record 
books.. 4-H experiences have helped me in 
the most important phases of life. I have 
learned to apprecitate, respect, tolerate, com- 
municate, and understand people. I enjoy 
people and 4-H has given me the oppor- 
tunity to develop my social skills. My whole 
viewpoints have been broadened by exper- 
fences such as the Youth Leadership Con- 
ferences, and Camp Miniwanca. I have 
learned to make friends and meet people, to 
speak and write to other people, to organize 
and use time wisely, to practice thrift, to 
listen to and understand others, to cooperate, 
and I have had a chance to serve others, In- 
deed, I owe unpayable debts to the 4-H 
program, its leaders, its activities, and its 
interest in young people. I thank and salute 
the 4-H program for what it has done for 
me. 


Assessing the Effectiveness of Team 
Teaching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the resurg- 
ing interest in the field of teaching over 
the last decade or so is a familiar story 
to all of us: Academicians more and more 
are devoting thought and investigation 
to the theories of teaching, to develop- 
ment of new techniques and new con- 
cepts in methodology. We have seen a 
number of unprecedented developments 
as a result, ranging all the way from vast 
new Federal aid programs to something 
called “the new math.” 

One of the still untried and unproven 
concepts in the field of education is that 
of team teaching. Much has been said 
pro and con about the potential value of 
this new concept, but very little has 
emerged so far of & conclusive nature one 
way or the other. 

We may, however, be on the verge of 
some definitive data about team teach- 
ing through the work of a group of 
scholars headed by Dr. John A, Schmitt, 
director of testing services at Boston Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Schmitt, together with three other 
colleagues, is presently involved in a 
thorough evaluation of the team-teach- 
ing method through conditions that are, 
to the extent possible, controlled for 
study purposes. Although the study is not 
yet complete nor its findings final, Dr. 
Schmitt feels that certain trends and di- 
rections are unmistakable. 
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In a recent paper presented to the 27th 
annual conference of the National School 
Board Association, Dr. Schmitt makes 
some penetrating predictions about what 
his study is likely to reveal. He discusses, 
in terms more firm than ever before, just 
what the potential effectiveness, and the 
probable drawbacks may be in the team- 
teaching method. 

Because I am sure Dr. Schmitt’s paper 
will be of utmost value and interest to 
those of us in this body who are con- 
cerned about this Nation’s educational 
programs, and to the American public in 
general, I insert at this point in the 
Recorp the text of Dr. Schmitt's paper: 

ASSESSING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TEAM 

TEACHING 
(By John A, Schmitt, Boston College) 

Opinions regarding the instructional ad- 
vantages and limitations of team teaching as 
an organizational pattern are quite easy to 
come by. Early in 1964 my colleagues and I 
surveyed 141 publications having the words 
team teaching in their titles, and since that 
time almost three times as many such publi- 
cations have been listed in the Education 
Indez. Since only a certain number of ad- 
vantages and limitations can be conjured up 
on any topic, however, most of the current 
reports simply reasonable those that have 
been cited by earlier writers, usually with 
slightly different emphases, 

All but a very few of the existing reports 
are theoretical discussions of pure opinion. 
Empirical evidence regarding the presumed 
benefits of, and supposed difficulties with, 
team teaching is very sketchy. Where data 
have been collected which permit the test- 
ing of hypotheses, they have frequently 


questionable quality, making 

pretation meaningless. A few carefully de- 
signed studies have been reported, but these 
have usually been accomplished within a 
single school or school district, thus greatly 
restricting the possibilities of generalization 
to other situations. 

Three years ago, Professor John Montean 
of the University of Rochester and I initiated 
a controlled evaluation of team teaching in 
high school biology. Since we had just com- 
pleted—in cooperation with others—a three 
year evaluation of large-group instruction 
in high school chemistry and felt that we 
had made most of the mistakes that were 
possible, we were confident that we could 
design and execute a study which would pro- 
vide a definitive answer, at least in one sub- 
ject-matter area and with respect to pro- 
gressive, innovative and research-minded 
schools. With financing provided by the New 
York State Education Department and six 
New York State school districts, the study 
got under way in the fall of 1964. 

For a number of ressons which have been 
detailed elsewhere, things did not work out 
as we bad planned. We are presently three 
years and almost $90,000 into the project, 
and the modifications in our design have 
been considerable, dashing our hopes for a 
near-perfect experimental evaluation—hopcs 
which I now consider to be quite unrealistic, 
when research is done in schools. Schools are 
not laboratories, after all, and pupils are not 
guinea pigs (however hard we in educational 
research might wish). 

‘The results of our investigation will not be 
reported for another year, but at this point 
I feel quite confident In predicting what they 
will be. Whatever criterion of achievement is 
applied (we are using a series of locally de- 
veloped achievement tests, the New York 
State Biology Regents Examination admin- 
jatered at the end of the course, and the 
Nelson Biology Test administered nine 
months following completion of the course), 
in some schools the team-taught group will 
significantly excel pupils taught by the same 
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teachers in conventional classes, while in 
other schools the opposite will be found; it 
can further be predicted with some assur- 
ance that this will be true regardiess of the 
application of statistical controls to compen- 
sate for pre-existing differences in aptitude 
between the groups. These differences, while 
they will probably be significant from a sta- 
tistical standpoint, will just as probably be 
of minimal practical significance. 

It will probably be found, also, that the 
measured achievement of pupils taught by 
the participating teachers—whether in con- 
ventional or team-taught classes—improved 
from year to year, while the investigation 
was in progress. It will certainly be disap- 
pointing if this improvement is not substan- 
tial enough to warrant the conclusion that 
participation in a project like this one 
changes teachers in desirable ways, and that 
these changes are reflected in the achieve- 
ment of pupils. 

These, I predict, will be our major findings 
with respect to the learners, but as the data 
we have accumulated are reworked by others, 
some more valuable findings may emerge. It 
may be possible to develop information per- 
mitting distinctions among those pupils who 
will do well under any circumstances, those 
for whom one or the other instructional or- 
ganization would be preferable, and those 
for whom a new set of course objectives must 
be set, H curricular success is to be achieved. 
Unfortunately, data from this study will not 
further the identification of teachers who 
would be effective team members. 

With respect to the teachers who have been 
working with us on this project, it has been 


We have confirmed the in-service training 
value of team meetings or planning sessions 
and the contribution of the teaching team 
to the process of inducting new faculty mem- 
bers. The team quite definitely exploits spe- 
cific competencies of its individual members, 
and team pressure stimulates improved 
preparation, but we have observed a tendency 
for large-group lectures to be prepared and 
presented in terms of the other team mem- 
bers rather than the pupils, and the indi- 
vidual teacher's competencies may deterio- 
rate to some extent in subject-matter areas 
where other team members have primary 
responsibility for the teaching. Use of audio- 
visual aids increased substantially in all 
cases, perhaps to excess in some. 

We found little evidence to support claims 
that the team structure provides increased 
recognition for outstanding teachers and per- 
mits flexibility in grouping. These things ap- 
pear to be much more closely related to ad- 
ministrative practices than to instructional 
organization. We found no evidence of in- 
creased student interest, greater effort by 
individual pupils or freedom of teachers from 
routine tasks. In large-group presentations, 
however, student attention appeared to be 
greater and more constant than in con- 
ventional classes; maintenance of discipline 
was not a problem in the large groups, and 
both of these factors may be related to recog- 
nition by the students that the opportunity 
to recover missed material is reduced by the 
large-group organization. 

Regarding hypothesized disadvantages, we 
have observed deleterious effects on both in- 
dividual teachers and teams resulting from 
forced team participation of a teacher who 
really doesn’t want to participate. Younger 
teachers seem to adapt to the team more 
readily than older ones, but of course there 
are exceptions om both sides, and no one 
would suggest that an ideal team would con- 
sist entirely of young, inexperienced teach- 
ers. Younger teachers bring adaptability and 
a sound knowledge of modern biology to the 
team, while older teachers contribute plan- 
ning skill and a working knowledge of practi- 
cal psychology. 

Some of our additional findings to date 
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relate to the conduct of large-group sessions, 
tutoring sessions and seminars, and to the 
Planning procedures and techniques that 
seem most efficient. These items are of 
greater interest to the professional educator 
than to the school board member. 

However, I would not like to close this 
report without reference to a personal con- 
clusion that is important to me and may be 
important to you as potential supporters of 
research. The experience of this current study 
and some earlier ones strongly implies to me 
that our research emphasis may have been 
misplaced for a long time, In concentrating 
attention on the organization for, and proce- 
dures of, teaching—a term which no one has 
ever defined to my satisfaction—the learner 
may haye been neglected in much the same 
way as the base metals were ignored by the 
alchemists, except as potential sources of 
gold. I'm practically certain that there is no 
single, best way of teaching anything, or any 
best tactical or strategic instructional orga- 
nization for assaulting the ignorance of all 
pupils. Rather, it seems likely that, “One 
man's meat is another's poison,” when it 
comes to learning; that the approach proving 
best for the average pupil (who, of course, 
does not exist outside of the statisticlan's 
concepfualization) will not even be good for 
the real pupils for whom schools and school 
boards exist. Identifying the measurable 
characteristics of pupils that are associated 
with varying degrees of success under differ- 
ent instructional organizations is a research 
area with a practically unscratched surface. 

Finally, it should be noted that whatever 
the possible benefits of team teaching may 
be, they are unlikely to be achieved unless 
certain essential administrative provisions 
are made. Time must be allocated to the 
team members for planning, and if large- 
group instruction is to be employed, then a 
special demonstration room must be outfitted 
(the suditorium will not suffice in most 
cases), and these are expensive provisions. 
Further expense can be anticipated as in- 
novation proceeds from the team planning, 
and the library budget rises and the audio- 
visual budget rises, and other areas experi- 
ence similar increases. However effective team 
teaching may be in other areas, it is very 
effective in raising costs. 


The Shape of Academic Libraries To Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the new 
library dedicated at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, N.Y., has been aptly de- 
scribed as a “landmark for learning.” 
Serving a growing university, which to- 
day has some 12,000 students and in 
future years, in this tremendous Nassau- 
Suffolk Counties growth area, will have 
more, the library utilizes the most mod- 
ern means to make available to young 
students the accumulated wisdom of the 
centuries. It was altogether fitting, there- 
fore, that the address delivered at the li- 
brary’s dedication last month should deal 
with the potentials of academic libraries 
and that the speaker should be one pre- 
eminent in the field, Dr. Robert Gordon 
Vosper, who has been president of the 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, the Association of Research 
Libraries, and the American Library As- 
sociation, in addition to his activities in 
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the International Federation of Library 
Associations. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of Dr. Vosper ’s address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
of the address was.ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

All of us, whether in public or in academic 
life, have heard a great deal. . about the 
so-called “information explosion,” notably 
in the sciences, and the sharply mounting 
rate of publication. The number of scientific 
journals and technical reports is large 
and is increasing, to the point where libraries, 
as the responsible public agency for dealing 
with them, must continually seek new ways 
usefully to relate published information to 
the real needs of students and scholars. 

Less widely recognized, and of greater com- 
plexity and consequence, in my Judgment, 18 
the extent of publication and the demand for 
speedy access in other fields as well, notably 
in the social sciences. Here . a far louder 
publication and information explosion 18 
bursting under libraries than is the case in 
the sciences and the technologies. A. 
little recognized aspect of this 18 the 
rising amount of significant publication, im- 
portant to the American intellectual effort, in 
the new countries of the world. 

What library tactics, what organization of 
services, what techniques of automation and 
of cooperation will best resolve these forces 
into the future, I do not pretend to say. But 
I do say that these numerical forces must be 
reckoned with seriously. They won't go away. 
And. . they won't be resolved cheaply 
either, no more than the problems of educa- 
tion in general will be resolved cheaply. 

More impressive from a library point of 
view than the sheer numbers of students in 
general is the mounting number of graduate 
and professional students, including post- 
doctoral fellows, for it is at this level that 
the library responsibility is heaviest. Accord- 
ing to U.S. Office of Education figures, there 
were 63,500 MA's awarded in 1952; 139,000 
are expected in 1970. In 1952 about 8,000 doc- 
toral degrees were granted. By 1964/65 
figure had grown to 16,467, while the 1975- 
76 estimate is for 36,900, This is a doubling 
in ten years and less, and the demand for 
this level of training only increases. People 
are easily shocked by the thought of Libraries 
doubling in size every ten to seventeen years, 
as though such growth were the result of the 
librarian’s unselective passivity, whereas in 
fact the librarian is merely adjusting to ® 
relevant sequence of vital factors that de- 
mand growth at increasing rates. 

At the recent conference in The Hague of 
the International Federation of Library A- 
sociations it was abundantly clear that 12 
Sweden, England, France, and Belgium there 
are urgent problems in the provision of ade- 
quate library services for newly establish: 
universities and faculties, just as there are 
in California and New York. Not only does 
this kind of expansion exacerbate our com- 
petition in the world book market; this force 
also requires serious attention to the broader 
organization of library services and deploy- 
ment of library resources in the public 
interest. 

Until the Second World War, academie 
teaching and research in this country cen“ 
tered pretty much on our Anglo-European 
heritage. But in the Immediate post-war 
years American scholars discovered the 
World. . Today one of the greatest changes 
on the academic scene, powerfully influent” 
ing the organization of academic government 
and policy as well as libraries, is the forelgn 
area studies program and research institute: 
Every self-respecting university. . has an 
African Studies Center or a Middle Eastern 
Research Institute, and the profession 
linguistics has become as important as math- 
ematics. My own university, (U. CL. A) 
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Professes to teach 95 languages, including 28 
African, 19 Near Eastern and 37 European. 
For university libraries in particular this 
pressive and socially important develop- 
Ment has meant a major involvement of ac- 
Quisitions and cataloging effort, to a degree 
or complexity and cost that is seldom recog- 
nized, . . The complexities of language, bibli- 
graphy, selection, procurement, and organi- 
Zation ...for this global effort are 
Quite beyond the resources singly of any of 
universities that are involved, even the 
Freatest. The urgency of need is at a 
level once thought requisite only for the 
Slentist. Today's social scientist concerned 
With the economics of Nigeria or the political 
scene in Laos requires equally rapid and pre- 
Clse library service, and the literature he re- 
Quires is far more diffuse and difficult to deal 
With than the literature of the physical 
des. 
* . * * . 
This global scope of intellectual interest 
is a major force at work on the academic 
scene. . . Not the least consequential 
Question is whether book collections should 
be Organized according to geographical area 
rather than according to disciplinary fields. 
. . . * . 
These centers bring together, for a new 
intellectual approach, men who earlier were 
to economics, political science, or 
Unguistics . . this interdisciplinary re- 
Orientation. increasingly and frequently 
Affects the entire university. New institutes 
Of urban affairs or of brain research are part 
the same pattern in many universities. 
For libraries this development poses basic 
lems of .. . logistics of resources and 


Too many people who should know better 
have raised visions of the early development 
A an all-embracing .. . electronic library, 
Or of a neatly patterned national library net- 

k that will disgorge innumerable bits of 
information without regard to patterned 


er attention to some very real and im- 

t library functions that desperately 

need attention in the actual world of to- 

J. „ „we have already suffered some 

as a result of . . . assumptions that 

automation will easily, soon, and inexpen- 
‘ively solve all of our library problems. 


„There are in hand or on the horizon re- 
*Ponsible developments in computer science, 
phy, telecommunications, and the 
Uke, Which promise to speed up, enhance, 
extend our access to certain kinds of 
Information and library services. If we wisely 
Optimistically develop teaching and re- 
programs, in universities, that relate 
these technical advances to the actual de- 
mands on libraries and the requirements of 
= Various users of libraries, we are bound 
Modify the shape of academic libraries to 
dome. But we won't... do away with the 
for libraries, nor will we reduce the 
of library service. As a matter of 
+++ We will increase those costs by 
making Ubrary services more desirable and 
Useful. Universities have long thought it im- 
brotant to be concerned with research into 
eroPlems “of agriculture and of highway 
Ngineering. If they will devote equivalent 
— attention to the equally vexing and 
ang ging problems of libraries - economio 
We 1232 as well as technical—the changes 
dat Oresee may come the sooner and be more 
Istying to all concerned. 
. 


In recent years government officials and 
ticlans . . . have begun to take a more 
listie approach.. .. the Federal govern- 
t has incrensingly in the last decade 

mo nstrated a sense of responsibility, in- 
ding Ananctal responsibility, for the ef- 
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fective development of academic libraries. 
The Public Law 480 program of 1958 and fol- 
lowing, which brings foreign books to this 
country through use of surplus U.S. credits 
abroad, the National Science Foundation 
grants for studies in information science, 
the Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965, 
and now the Higher Education Act of 1965 
with its impressive Title II devoted to col- 
lege library collections, buildings, training, 


and research—these mark the turn. Most 


indicative of the Federal concern was Presi- 
dent Johnson's appointment last October of 
a. National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries, chaired by President Douglas Knight 
of Duke University. This American equiva- 
lent of a Royal Commission is charged with 
looking, in the public interest, at the whole 
fabric of library services, from those for 
children to those for Byzantine scholars, 
and with indicating what the requirements 
are and where the responsibilities lie. 

Clearly the Federal government Ras a re- 
sponsibility to reach into its purse, and it 
must soon reach even deeper, for the costs 
are large and the needs are national in 
scope and emphasis. 

This partnership is taking several shapes. 
There is a movement toward a better inter- 
relationship among libraries, with assistance 
from improved communication systems. 
The Medical Library Assistance Act... 
provides for a national pattern of regional 
medical libraries deriving computerized bib- 
liographical records from the National Li- 
brary of Medicine at the center. Under Title 
II- of the Higher Education Act, a de- 
ceptively modest yet in fact far-reaching 
provision designed by the Association of 
Research Libraries, Congress has authorized 
and funded the Library of Congress to enter 
into a global procurement and cataloging 
effort that will serve all academic libraries. 
This new Library of Congress “shared cata- 
loging” program has been so successful that 
last fall Sir Frank Francis, Director of the 
British Museum, abandoned British under- 
statement to term it “a major breakthrough 
on the international bibliographical scene.” 


The 69th Anniversary of the American 
Hungarian Federation 


SPEECH 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join my colleagues in com- 
memorating the 60th anniversary of the 
American Hungarian Federation. 

This federation has taken an active 
part in educating Hungarians, and 
bringing about harmonious relation- 
ships between Americans of Hungarian 
descent and other Americans. It has 
done much to help these people become 
useful and valuable citizens of our Na- 
tion. It has also disseminated informa- 
tion among Americans about Hungarian 
customs and traditions. 

The federation has steadfastly op- 
posed any atheistic and totalitarian ide- 
ologies, looking forward to the day when 
freedom can replace communism in the 
land of their forefathers. 

Groups such as the American Hun- 
garian Federation are to be commended 
for the services they render in helping 
newly arrived immigrants solve their 
problems. 
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I congratulate the federation upon 
this, its 60th anniversary, for a job well 
done, and wish it ever-increasing suc- 
cess in the future, 


An American 1984 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial on “The Journal of David Q. 
Little,” published on May 30 in the New 
York Daily News, should be of interest 
to my colleagues. 

Iam including the editorial as part of 
my remarks in the Appendix to the 
RECORD: 


An AMERICAN “1984” 


On May 30 each year, the nation pays its 
respects to those fighting men who have died 
in all its wars—its numerous wars. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
do this, to borrow a phrase from President 
Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Address (Nov. 
19, 1863); and Memortai Day this year takes 
on added meaning and poignancy from U.S. 
participation in the Vietnam War. 

It also seems fitting that on Memorial Day 
we should give some thought to ways and 
means of avoiding the death of the United 
States as we know It. 

That death is being plotted in at least 
two world capitals—Moscow and Peking, the 
capitals respectively of Soviet Russia and 
Red China, 


The Kremlin plotters, 50 years after Lenin 
and Trotsky and a handful of their Com- 
munist comrades grabbed control of Russia, 
seem to hope to trick the United States into 
some sort of bloodless or nearly bloodless 
surrender to Marxism. 

Mao Tse-tung and his associates in Peking 
are openly planning to blast the U.S.A. off 
the map as soon as Red China gets enough 
nuclear muscle to do so. 

The only way to remove the Mao threat 
would seem to be to blow Red China's nu- 
clear plants off the map first—preferably with 
U.S. bombers manned by Free China (Tal- 
wan, Formosa) pilots as proposed by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Maybe our national leeders will wake up 
to the Peking menace in time; maybe not. 
If not, Heaven help us all. 

But regarding the— 

SOVIET RUSSIAN MENACE 
—a just-published novel contains a lot of 
valuable ideas about how to counteract it. 

The book is The Journal of David Q. 
Little,” by R. Daniel McMichael; Arlington 
House, New Rochelle, N. T. 10801; 527 pages, 
$6.95. 7 

Many of us remember the late George 
Orwell's novel "1984," about a world—par- 
ticularly a Great Britain—sunk in totali- 
tarianism in the not-distant future. It was 
and is a ghastly story. 

Big fears, bad treaty 

Mr. McMichael’s book could well be called 
an American “1984.” It takes place mostly 
in Pittsburgh; the author's home town, and— 
like the Orwell book—in a not too distant 
future. 

The book tees off from an imagined treaty 
of friendship between the U.S.A. and the 
USSR—a treaty entered into out of nation- 
wide fear of a nuclear war. This fear had 
been carefully bullt up by numerous U.S, 
publicists and politicians, some of them So- 
viet agents and more of them plain de- 
featists, 
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Under this treaty, vital American rights 

were 

SURRENDERED 
—to a successor to the United Nations. The 
new outfit was called the World Order of 
Nations (WON). 

The U.S.A. pledged to give up all selfish 
interests, work for the good of the whole 
world, and in the process bleed itself white 
by shipping all manner of raw materials and 
manufactured goods to the under-developed 
nations. 

There were various catches in this arrange- 
ments—all of them to the growing disad- 
vantage of the U.S.A. and the advantage of 
the Soviet rascals who bossed the WON. 

Things went from bad to worse to almost 
worst-imaginable, The national slide down- 
hill is chronicled in this journal, supposed 
to have been kept by David Q. Little, a sales- 
man for a Pittsburgh steel company. 

Grisly parable 


We don’t want to tell any more of the 
story; it wouldn't be fair to the author, the 
book or its publishers to do so. 

We do advise a wide reading of “The Jour- 
nal of David Q. Little” by Americans who love 
their country, like the lives they lead, hope 
their children may lead still better lives, 
and want to ward off the manifold miseries 
which a Communist takeover—direct or in- 
direct—could deal this nation and all its 
people except the few who are Communists. 

Here is a frightening book—but a health- 
ily frightening one, and if its message gets 
to enough of us tn time, all our Red enemies 
may be defeated, permanently. 


National Teacher Corps 


r 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


7 OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is the National 
Teacher Corps. 

The newscast follows: 

NATIONAL TEACHER Corrs 
This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 


Report. 

The National Teacher Corps was created 
two years ago to pioneer in the development 
of better teaching techniques to help the 
youngsters from poverty-stricken families. 

The formation of this special group was 
frankly an experiment. It was in no sense a 
criticism of the splendid men and women who 
teach in the nation's public schools. On the 
contrary, it was designed to provide special 
help for those elementary school teachers 
who are working under the handicaps usually 
found in city slums and rural slums as well. 

The growth and development of this coun- 
try is bound up with the progress made in 
educating our youngsters. In most civilized 
countries, the male school master had come 
to be traditional, So Europeans were amazed 
that in the developing public school system 
of hte United States, most of the teachers 
were women. They predicted that American 
children, coddled by their female teachers, 
would grow up unable to cope with the harsh 
realities of adult life. 

The prophets were wrong. Our dedicated 
lady school teachers were such a success in 
teaching the three R's that the little Red 
Schoolhouse became a symbol of all that is 
good in America, And the youngsters trained 
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in those schools became known both for their 
character and their initiative. 

But today’s teacher must do more than 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, Where 
the majority of children come from poor 
families, the teacher in the lower grades must 
be health consultant and guidance counselor 
as well. 

American educators were among the first 
to appreciate that hidden health defects 
very often caused children to fall in school. 
So regular health check-ups were started 
and it was soon found that the so-called 
backward boy or girl was suffering from 
poor eyesight, poor hearing, or some other 
physical defect which could be corrected by 
proper medical treatment. 

But this enlarged role for the primary 
grade teacher is very difficult when class- 
rooms are oyer-crowded and the work load 
is heavy. This is where the Teacher Corps 
comes in, A special team composed of an 
experienced teacher and college graduates 
with special training is sent in to help the 
regular teacher. This team helps carry the 
teaching load, and the members of the group 
do much more to help the children. 

In North Carolina, one teaching corps is 
serving oatmeal breakfasts before classes to 
hungry youngsters. In Tennessee, the chil- 
dren had no playground and the members 
of the corps built one for them. In one rural 
community, it was found that many children 
suffered from speech defects. Local doctors 
were persuaded to give them free corrective 
treatment. 

In the city slums, the task of the Teacher 
Corps is far more complicated. The tempta- 
tions of a big city àre many and the young- 
sters who grow up without proper guidance 
may easily fall into a life of crime. And the 
job of present-day educators is to teach 
good citizenship as well as the elementary 
subjects of grade school education. 

The Teacher Corps is still in its infancy. 
The dedicated young men and women in its 
ranks are learning as well as teaching. They 
are trying to find the surest way of convert- 
ing under-privileged children into useful 
citizens. 

Thank you for listening. 


Crime as a Vocation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Atlanta Journal columnist Ernest Rogers 
has a way of bringing our most serious 
problems into sharp focus with his 
tongue-in-cheek commentary. The grow- 
ing problem of crime in the United 
States and especially the now accepted 
practice of coddling criminals is just ri- 
diculous enough to provide Mr. Rogers 
the necessary fabric to weave a biting, 
yet entertaining, column which follows: 
GAMBLING OR ROBBERY; CRIME CONSIDERED 

i As VOCATION 
(By Ernest Rogers) 

“Well, young man, what haye you chosen 
as your Ute's work?“ 

“I think I'll be a criminal.” 

“A criminal?” À 

“Yeah. A life of crime provides plenty of 
excitement, the pay is good, as long as you 
don’t get caught, and if you are caught noth- 
ing much happens. You are indicted, con- 
victed, sentenced to serve a long sentence but 
in no time at all everybody connected with 
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the case is begging for you to be turned 
loose—and there you are.” 

“Are you thinking of specializing in an: 
particular line of crime?” 

“Well, gambling in general, with bank rob- 
bery as a kind of second choice.” 

“But don't you know all of this is against 
the law?” 

“So what? In the crime business you have 
practically everything going for you. The 
public is sympathetic. If you operate a Uttle 
horse book or lottery racket everybody $ 
overjoyed that you were smart enough w 
take the suckers for a ride.” 

He paused a moment. 

“The bank robbery racket Is riskier and 
there’s likely to be a little violence. But it 
doesn't cost much to go in business. All you 
need is a woman's stocking (even with a run 
in it) and a $2 revolver and you're in busi- 
ness. The hours are good too. You can pick 
your own time to work.” 

After filing his fingernails for a few min- 
utes he went on. 

“Look at it this way. I heist a bank for 
say, 100 grand. I'm arrested, indicated, tried 
and convicted and maybe get a six- or eight 
year sentence. Well, in a couple of years I. 
back on the street again with a parole offi 
breathing down my neck—but can you 
of an easier way to make $50,000 a year wit? 
room and board free." 

“Have you given any thought to murder 
and kidnaping?” I asked. 

“They're out,” the replied, “Only in very 
rare cases is there any important money to 
be made in notching a guy, and kidnaping— 
well, there is too much finagling. Everybody 


gets in an uproar—all kinds of fuzz—and for 


the payoff you've got to collect your 
money some time, somewhere—and there's 
where you put your foot in the bear trap. 
“Have you committed any crimes so far? 
I asked. 
“No,” he replied, “unless you consider this 
big Me I have been telling you a e 
meanor.” 


The Worsening Farm Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the economi? 
image of the American farmer and, in 
particular, the wheat farmer of the 
Plains region is unfortunately all tos 
often a distorted one in the minds 
people who know little about the prob” 
lem. 

An editorial appearing in the June 1, 
1967, issue of the Ulysses, Kans., NewS 
by a talented western Kansas writer, M. 
Jay Baugh, tells in a graphic way 
impossible situation in which countl 
farm operators find themselves beca 
of the nagging cost-price squeeze. 

I ask permission to include the edi- 
torial, Farmers in a Bind,” in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 


FARMERS IN A BIND 

The average southwest Kansas farmer nos 
an investment of $265,000 in his busin 
and he is bound constantly in a cost squeeze 

Figures from the Southwest Kansas a 
Management association records show how 
much he is in a bind. This average south 
west Kansas farmer must pay up to $85 
in costs for each $100 of gross income. 
Some of the bigger and most efficient farmers 


| 
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have been able to trim that figure down tò 
about $69 In costs per $100 of gross return. 
Most others are higher, 

From 40 percent to 65 percent of the 

farmer's investment is farm machinery. An 

extension man said that any Iowa 

er who has 40 percent of his investment 

in machinery is in deep trouble, although 

We have always thought of Iowa with high 

values as a state in which farm invest- 

Ment would be higher than it is here. But 
it isn't. 

A few of the larger and more efficient farm 
Operators can run a gross income up to 
$150,000 to $200,000, but there are many 
smaller farmers who gross less than $20,000 
and they don't make any net. The average 
Ret income for southwest Kansas farmers in 
1966 was $11,000, and that average included 
t who had no net income as well as 

who had much more. 

The Farm Management association is a 
group of farmers cooperating in accurate rec- 
Ord keeping, working with the Kansas State 
Untversity extension department through 

fieldmen in Garden City. From the 

records the association shows there are four 

factors in successful farming, all of which 

are important and must be kept intact. They 

are land, capital, labor and farm manage- 
t 


nt. 

The precarious state of the southwest 
farmer is shown in that average of $11,000 
Net return on s $265,000 investment. It is 
about four percent and that is the average 
Of all those who made more and those who 
Made less. 

In no other industry, and farming is big 
dustry, does an owner recelve so small a 
return on his investment. We know one large 
© irrigation farmer whose investment in 
irrigation facilities and equipment is 
than $1 million—and he would be 
to net four percent on that amount 

is impossible, and he is one of the 
Most efficient operators in southwest Kan- 
šas agriculture. The smaller farmers who 
less than $20,000 and there are many 
Of them who receive virtually no return on 
investment because it u proportion- 
Stely higher than that of the big, eficient 
tarmer. 
That is the efect of the cost squeeze on 
farmer and the reason to believe that 
before long all farming will be done by cor- 
Porations on a massive scale. Only few indi- 
uals can survive. 


E 


A Graduation Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the weekly 
Spapers of Minnesota last week were 
Teprinting an editorial written by Mr. 
Smith, editor of the Monticello 
Times, a constituent of mine. 3 
Because of the basic traditional Amer- 
ican philosophy expressed in this edi- 
torial, I would like to share it with my 
Colleagues by inserting it in the Recorp 
at this point: 
A GRADUATION EDITORIAL 
Bo my son were graduating tonight, I'd try 
impart to him a few thoughts that would 
Stand him in good stead in the years ahead. 
Admittedly, the thoughts expressed here 
aren't new. He's probably heard them be- 


fore. Yet at this time of graduation a parent 
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can't help but naturally feel a compelling 
urgency to communicate with his son or 
daughter. 

So I'd try to instill in him a zest for 
knowledge and life—not just for academic 
learning for its own sake—but a quest for 
those real-life experiences that help bring 
understanding and discernment. 

Then I'd try hard, too, to make him real- 
ize that possession of mere knowledge isn’t 
an end in itself. Rather to be sought is the 
ability to effectively translate this knowl- 
edge—through the leavening influence of 
wisdom—into meaningfulness in one’s life 
and in other's. 

Tempered with prudence, understanding 
and compassion, such knowledge can be truly 
a potent force for good. Add enthusiasm and 
resourcefulness and perseverance... and 
the sky literally becomes the limit to one's 
aspirations. f 

I'd try to tell my son to be both tolerant 
and intolerant. There’s a dignity to every hu- 
man being—whatever his race, creed or eco- 
nomic status. This dignity, with the accom- 
panying human frailities and shortcomings 
that we all possess, should be inviolate. And 
Bo tolerance is needed. 

Intolerance is needed, too, an intolerance 
of hypocrisy, malice, envy, greed and cor- 
ruption. Badly needed is a vigilant and 
vigorous spirit to combat the apathy, the 
don’t-involve-me attitude, or the what’s-the- 
issue resignment that characterizes so much 
of our times. 

Also I'd try to tell my son to be of an In- 
quisitive nature—and not blindly accept the 
opinions or teachings of others. Skepticism 
isn’t necessarily bad. Such questioning can 
dispel the shams or falsehoods or miscon- 
ceptions that may cloud the thinking of him- 
self and others. 

Then, too, I'd try to inspire my son to de- 
velop an appreciation and reverence for 
things of beauty—for books, words, music, 
art, and nature itself. These can be of en- 
during beauty and joy. Even more vitally 
needed is a firm spiritual faith in this world 
of unbelief and uncertainty. 

For it’s a space age we're living in now. 
It's an era that’s seen man himself—within 
a single generation—uncover latent cosmic 
forces so awesome in magnitude that the con- 
tinued existence of mankind itself is threat- 
ened. It’s a computerized age of astounding 
technological advances that at times obviate 
the need for the human element. And it's s 
materialistic society we live in—with the 
relentless acquisition of goods and status 
often obscuring the deeper significance of 
life. 

Enguifed by such powerful forces on all 
sides, one finds it more and more difficult to 
retain indlyidual identity, to establish a per- 
spective of values, to discover purposeful- 
ness in one’s being. 

And so I'd try to tell my son to strive con- 
stantly to express his individuality through 
thought and action. This doesn’t mean mere 
non-conformance just for itself. But rather 
it's the self-determination of the course an 
individual must take—though it be at times 
a lonely one—tf he's to honestly follow the 
dictates of an enlightened conscience and 
an understanding heart. 

It calls for courage, for the follow-the- 
crowd attitude and the easy-way-out phil- 
osophy not only abound, but even seem to 
proliferate. In the day of the fast buck, 
what's-the-percentage-for-me, the kick-back 
and the hand-out, those age-old virtues of 
honesty and integrity are taking a real beat- 
ing 


But it's these very same virtues of hon- 
esty, integrity, self-rellance and understand- 
ing that are—and always will be—needed if 
one is to fulfill his role in life. And that's to 
serve himself and others to the very best of 
his God-given talents and ability. 
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Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 2, 
Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY spoke at 
Johns Hopkins University on the subject 
“World Poverty and World Peace.” In a 
most informative speech, the Senator 
points out that world peace is not pos- 
sible when nations are poor and people 
are miserable. He says: 

If we hope to avert Vietnams in the future, 
if there is ever to be a greater measure of 
peace and stability in the world, the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the 1.5 billion people of 
the underdeveloped countries for a better 
life must be satisfied. 


And, the Senator urges a long-range 
foreign aid program to help these under- 
developed countries through the stages 
of development. He says: 

Our aid should not turn on and off, de- 
pending on how “threatened” a nation is, 
but be a long rang program, with long-term 
appropriations, on which the poor nations 
can depend, so they can plan to do their part 
in their development. 


I would like to share Senator KEN- 
NEDY's address with my colleagues and 
include it in the RECORD: 

WORLD POVERTY AND WORLD PEACE 
(Address by Senator EnwarD M. KENNEDY, at 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, May 

2, 1967) 

The critical struggle for freedom and hu- 
manity, over the next ten and fifteen years, 
is going to come in the underdeveloped 
nations, where two-thirds of the world's 
people live in abject poverty. The task will 
be to help bring them s decent standard of 
life, and some hope for their future. 

In the last eight years, there have been 
over 170 outbreaks of serious violence in 
various parts of the globe, aimed at over- 
throwing the existing governments. Almost 
all of them have taken place in lands where 
the income per person Is under $300 a year. 
Of the 38 poorest countries in the world, with 
incomes of less than $100 a year, 32 of them 
have suffered significant wars and conflicts. 

If you seek the underlying causes of the 
war in Vietnam, one will be poverty. Even 
the tensions between India and Pakistan and 
between the Arab countries and Israel, 
founded as they are in religious differences 
or territorial questions, are intensified by 
poverty. When nations are poor and people 
are miserable, there will be insurgencies and 
violence; and governments will mount adven- 
tures of aggression against other countries, 
to divert their own peoples’ attention from 
their hopeless lives. 

If we hope to avert Vietnams in the fu- 
ture, if there is ever to be a greater meas- 
ure of peace and stability in the world, the 
legitimate aspirations of the 1.5 billion peo- 
ple of the underdeveloped countries for a bet- 
ya life than they have must be satis- 

At the present time, the process is not 
going well. Despite all the foreign ald, despite 
the significant attempts poor nations have 
made to develop themselves, there has been 
no measurable improvement in the lives of 
most of these people. In some countries, the 
standard of life has deteriorated over the 
last few years, The poor nations of the world 
face a harsh decade. There is the prospect 
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of widespread famine in Asia and Africa, 
because production of food has not kept 
pace with their swelling populations. They 
face the near certainty that thelr exports 
will not be able to pay for what they must 
import, since the commodities that give 
them the bulk of their export earnings are 
declining as a share of the world market. 
The gap in Hving standards between the 
poor nations of the world and the rich grows 
greater. Last year, the national income of 
the United States increased by $40 billion. 
This increase was more than the total na- 
tional incomes of the 700 million people in 
India and the nations of black Africa. 


INDIA AS AN EXAMPLE 

To illustrate the difficulties and the dan- 
gers, I would cite India, For years we have 
been told that India is the crucial testing 
ground of whether a poor nation can develop 
under conditions of freedom. After three 
five-year plans, after immense efforts by her 


man terms, have been very disappointing. 
The economic growth of India since 1946, 
when adjusted for population, has been 1 
per cent a year. For the average Indian, this 
has meant an increased income of 70 cents 
year. India today has 12 million unem- 
ployed workers. A bitter famine has spread 
to 60 million people in two large states. As 

result of the recent Indian election, in 
a major issue was economic discon- 
tent, the majority of India's states have re- 
jected the ruling Congress Party, two in favor 
of left-wing governments. This is just a 
taste of what could come if the pace does 
not improve. 

THE CYCLE OF REVOLUTION 


We cannot ignore the cycle by which de- 


ican reyolutionary movements were over- 
turning governments by force in Latin 
America and Africa, 


increases, year by year, but 


to 20 per cent a year. This year, the outlook 
is even grimmer. Last year’s foreign aid 
was saved from a 30 per cent cut by a 
of 


the 
were defeated in last November's election. 
AN OUTDATED RATIONALE 
And so we must greatly increase, and im- 


that to gain acceptance for the revolution- 
ary idea of foreign aid, he would “have to 
scare hell out of the country.” We have con- 
tinued to do this for eighteen years. One 
secretary of state after another, in testimony 
and public statements, have tried to sell for- 


we wished to build healthy economies; of 
course, we wanted friendly nations to main- 
tain their independence; of course, it was 
the right and moral thing to do; but behind 
all these was the persuasive argument that 
foreign aid, by fighting Communism with 
money, could avoid the need to fight it with 
troops. 
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Regarding foreign aid as an instrument of 
the Cold War has hurt the program in many 
ways. It has resulted in too much aid going 
for military purposes, and too little for eco- 
nomic development. Money that could have 
gone to build a dam or irrigate a valley has 
gone to prop up a general or strengthen an 
unpopular regime. 

We have sent most of our assistance not 
to the places where the opportunity for de- 
velopment was best, but to where the Com- 
munist threat was strongest at the time. The 
aid budget for this year proposes more money 
for South Vietnam than for all the nations 
of Latin America combined. In Africa, where 
very small investments could yield great re- 
turns, the aid program in most countries, 
for ali practical purposes, has ceased, simply 
because the short-run Communist threat is 
considered to be on the wane. In Kenya, for 
example, there is a chance for important 
break-throughs in the new farm technology, 
and to build agricultural cooperatives that 
could be a model for the entire continent. 
But there aren't enough Communists in 
Kenya. so the ald is not forthcoming. 

The anti-Communist rationale for foreign 
aid has led us to surround our program with 
political restrictions that tend to undermine 
some of the most important development ef- 
forts. There is no more hopeful project in 
Asia today than the international deyelop- 
ment of the Mekong River Basin. It premises 
energy for industry, irrigation, flood control 
and tural development that will 
greatly benefit 30 million people. The four 
nations of Southeast Asia, despite their polit- 
ical differences, are working on it together. 
Yet just two months ago, our government 
had to withdraw its support for a dam in 
Cambodia, a key to the entire project—he- 
cause Cambodia has sent food to Hanol, and 
we forbid ald for countries that trade with 
Hanol. 

We also forbid ald to countries that trade 
with Cuba, or in other ways assist the Com- 


-munist bloc.“ To the poor countries, all 


these restrictions make it look like we are 
using our aid as a club, to force them to 
support us in foreign affairs. Nations like 
Burma—non-Communist nations desperately 
in need of assistance—have all but ended 
American aid because they feel their na- 
tional independence is being put into jeop- 
ardy. Nations that are poor are nonetheless 
proud, They do not want to be wards of 
wealthy countries, taking their aid in return 
for voting for them in the UN or supporting 
their foreign adventures. 

In all these ways, the anti-Communist 
rationale has hurt foreign aid in the past. 
We followed it because foreign aid was a new 
and controversial program. It was felt Amer- 
icans would not support the so-called “give- 
ways” unless they could be linked with fight- 
ing Communism. But if the detente with 
Russia grows over the next ten years, and if 
China becomes so preoccuplied with its in- 
ternal convulsions that it loses interest in 
aggression, where will the rationale be then? 

The receding of the Communist threat 
might well take with It the American foreign 
aid program—long before it has accomplished 
its real purposes, and at a time when it is 
needed more than ever. 


A NEW GOAL FoR AID 


So we must begin with a new rationale. 
Foreign aid should be designed not to com- 
bat any enemy or doctrine, not to win sup- 
port for our foreign policies, when that sup- 
port is really for our comfort instead of our 
aid. Some foreign aid will continue to have as 
its purpose the strengthening of the security 
of these nations and, Indirectly, of our own. 
But henceforth the real goal of foreign aid 
should be to preserve the peace by completing 
the modernization of the planet. 

We should adopt a well-planned, and well- 
enunciated strategy of development, based on 
the accepted principles of what nations must 
do and must have, to pass through the stages 
leading to self-sustaining economic growth. 
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Our ald should not turn on and off, depend- 
ing on how “threatened” a nation is, but be 
a long range program, with long-term appro- 
priations, on which the poor nations can de- 
pend, so they can plan to do their part in 
their development, 

I would like to block out tonight five im- 
peratives of such a strategy of development- 

First, we must be patient, The French have 
an expression that “it takes three generations 
to make a Frenchman.” The task of world 
economic modernization will take almost that 
long. No nation on earth, with the exception 
of Japan, has been able to do it In less than 
sixty years. We sometimes get impatient with 
the progress that the newly independent 
nations have made since foreign ald began 
fifteen years ago. But we should remember 
that fifteen years after our own indepen- 
dence, most of our states were In default on 
their obligations. 

Second, we must be more generous. One of 
the reasons a nation like Indla is in such 
difficult straits is because, on a per capita 
basis, the ald to her has come to only 83 per 
year. Neither we, nor the other develo 
nations, have really made the effort that 15 
going to be necessary. We all pay lip service 
to the pledge taken in the United Nations to 
devote 1 per cent a year of our national pro- 
duction to foreign assistance. But in totaling 
up our contributions, we include such 
as Social Security payments made to persons 
living abroad, and some of them inelude 


loans made at very high rates of interest 


Even the six billion plus I mentioned pre- 
viously is in many ways a misleading figure. 
In recent years, the poor nations have nad 
to pay back almost half this much in in 

and amortization on loans received in the 
past. Added to their increased need to import 
goods, this means the many countries 
are being drained, each year, of more foreign 
exchange than they receive as aid. 

The poor nations must be able to predich 
with some certainty, how much aid they 
receive, so they need not abandon develop“ 
ment projects midway for lack of foreign ex- 
change, The best estimates are that the 
countries could use effectively at least 84 bil- 
lion a year more than they are receiving. TO 
make this posstble, I believe that all the de- 
veloped nations should agree now to achieve 
a transfer of at least 1 per cent of their gross 
national products to world development pro- 
grams by 1970. 

For the United States, this would mean 8 
doubling of the present level of aid. I # 
think, that for this important purpose, 
can to spend as much, each year, # 
we spend on toys and cosmetics. 

Third, a larger part of our ald should ba 
given on a multilateral basis. Bilateral 
cannot be accepted in the spirit it is given. 
When white men offer dollars and come 15 
to supervise how they should be spent, 
causes resentment and loss of self-esteem 
the poor countries. There is too much d 
such aid will have, even indirectly, political 
strings, There is a role for bilateral aid, 12 
countries where the leadership will not un 
dertake solution of difficult problems withou 
our prodding. But we must be prep 
give increasing amounts of ald through In 
ternational organizations. à 

We need not fear that international eon 
trol of our ald would bring waste or corrup- 
tion—although bilateral aid has not avoided 
it. Organizations like the World Bank and 
the International Development Association 
have developed strict procedures and con“ 
trols. They have, or could be given, suf 
cient personnel to supervise each project s 
well as we could ourselves, 2 

I would hope that over the next ten yerri 
we could channel an increasing percentage 
our aid through the World Bank, IDA, ons! 
UN development program, and the regi g 
development banks which are now sid 
to operate. To further show we believe ® 
should be removed from international poks 
tics, we should join with the Russians n 
fund a significant aid project for a nat! 
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Uke India—and then ask the other advanced 
Communist countries to join us in further 
Programs for other poor nations. 

Fourth, our other economic policies should 
be consistent with the aims of the sid pro- 
gram. Much of the ald we give ls today being 
Cancelled out by other policies we pursue, 
To understand this, you must realize that 
in purely economic terms, what foreign aid 
does ts to Increase the amount of foreign ex- 
Change a poor country has available to use 

purchase the things it needs. Poor coun- 
tries also try to increase their foreign ex- 
change earnings by exporting goods and en- 
ining tourists. If we pursue policies that 
take foreign exchange away from them, we 
Cancel the benefits of the aid. 

For example, almost all of the trade poli- 
Cies of the rich countries of the world are 
Stacked against the efforts of the poor to in- 
Crease their trade. The Common Market 


progress if the few goods they can now 
t bring a decent price. 
are going to be able to develop 
industries, no matter how many 
or factories foreign aid puts in, 
cannot sell their manufactures to 
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f arrange- 
ta by which rich nations make trade 
dificult for the poor. 
see how severely trade policies can re- 
elopment, we need only look at Latin 
ce 1954, we have made $12 bil- 
ald available. But the money Latin 
ca has received from exporting its 
CoTee, copper, rubber and other commodities 
22 the same period has declined by 812 

Uuon. In terms of the money available for 

development, all our ald. including all in the 
ce for Progress, has been wiped out. 

Of the eighty underdeveloped countries of 

world. almost fifty of them depend for 


pie 
3 


ource of much more money for development 
than is foreign ald. But in recent years, these 
countries have been severely injured 
the steady drop in world community 
Prices, Colombia, for example, used to be able 
count on up to $500 million in foreign 
each year from ita sales of coffee. 
This year, it will be a little more than half 
tty nat. —and as a result, Colombla must cut 
economic development plan by one-third. 
uardo Frei, the President of Chile, is one 
the most progressive leaders in all Latin 
erica. For a long time, his administration 
a symbol of how the Alliance for Progress 
i Work. But President Frei’s government is 
deep trouble today, primarily because the 
Price of copper on the world market fell in 
year from 56 to 42 cents a pound. 
The goal should be to increase the export 
ngs of the poor countries by 6 per cent 
Year, To do this, the nations of the 
World should formulate price stabilization 
ments on commodities like rubber, tin, 
tof a. tea and petroleum, similar to the 
D: ee agreement of 1963, which has been 
wurtlally successful. Until these can be 
Orked out, international organizations 
*hould be allowed to make quick grants of 
funds to single countrics dependent on one 
quant commodities, to cushion them against 
ely den drops in the world price of what they 
- We should try to agree with the Com- 
Market to eliminate duties on tropical 
Agricultural products. 
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For our own part, it will involve reap- 
praising the entire network of restrictions we 
have erected, for the benefit of our own 
industries, over the years. I refer not only 
to tariffs and quotas on imports, but to the 
laws which require aid-receiving nations to 
buy American products and ship them in 
American bottoms. These laws lower the 
value of our ald by almost 20 per cent. I 
refer, as well, to our depreciation allowances 
and our many other subsidies to domestic 
business that make it harder for the poor 
nations to compete in our market. President 
Johnson's statement at the Latin summit 
conference—that he would be willing to look 
into the possibility of creating tariff prefer- 
ences for the manufactured goods of the poor 
countries—shows his willingness to consider 
these possibilities. We should spread this 
willingness to the nation as a whole, Chang- 
ing these policies might involve temporary 
dislocations in some parts of our economy, 
But the last few years have shown how ex- 
pansionist, and wonderfully flexible, the 
American economy has become. Millions of 
jobs have been destroyed, through automa- 
tion, geographic shifts and changing defense 
needs—but even more jobs have been created. 
Domestic industries that might be adversely 
affected by the trade policy I have mentioned 
should be eligible for the same adjustment 
assistance as the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 provides—but I thing the industries 
where this would happen are very, very few. 

Fifth, we must encourage private enter- 
prise to join in the development process, Even 
if world ald is doubled, there will still be 
a gap between what the rich countries pro- 
vide and what the poor countries are going 
to need, This can best be supplied by private 
investment. It is no coincidence that the 
handful of developing countries which have 


enjoyed good growth in recent years Korea. 


Mexico, Venezuela, Taiwan—are countries 
which have encouraged local and interna- 
tional private investment, 

The most important potential field for pri- 
vate investment is in industries producing 
products, like fertilizer, that agriculture 
needs, and industries using agricultural 
products, In many ways, this is the most 
critical of all the areas of development, and 
the most difficult. Unless the poor nations 
can modernize their agriculture—unless they 
experience the same technological revolution 
of the farm that we have had, their people, 
very simply, are going to starve. As we see 
in India today, the other efforts in develop- 
ment will come to a halt, as nations are 
forced to spend all their capital on food. 

The giant new “agribusiness” Industries 
of the developed countries have the know- 
how to change this. They have learned how 
to increase production, develop better 
strains of crops, conserve the soll and make 
the available water go around better. They 
can help develop the buying and selling co- 
operatives, and the pricing systems that 
would allow the farmers of these countries 
to invest even their meagre funds in the 
new techniques. But private firms cannot be 
expected to Invest in the agricultural im- 
provement of poor nations unless they have 
the reasonable confidence of making a profit. 
Our government can help in this through 
better guarantees against risk, similar to 
what was given to the New York City Bank 
that has agreed to supervise the moderniza- 
tion of the agriculture of Thailand. We can 
help, as well, through interest subsidies, 
through disseminating of more information 
about investment opportunities, and by 
helping our companies cut the red tape that 
surrounds doing business with the govern- 
ments of many poor nations. All of this 18 
vital to development, for it will determine, 
in large part, whether poor countries can 
have a balanced growth, or whether they will 
have to spend all they have to buy food to 
ward off starvation. 


CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 
Democratic development Is not just a proc- 
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ess of economic change. In many ways it will 
require a social revolution. And it will re- 
quire much more effort on the poor nations’ 
part than on ours. Japan was able to mod- 
ernize her economy in thirty years without 
any foreign ald at all. because she was a na- 
tion, Her people were one with her leaders 
and they worked with tremendous energy. 

‘The process of modernization is a funda- 
mental process of social and economic 
change, The American people are not going 
to support a development program that 
merely makes the rich richer and the class 
structure more rigid. Nations must be will- 
ing to change their ways so that their people 
can have a share in the fruits of the develop- 
ment process, Farmers will no} be inspired 
by shiny machines and modern methods if 
they dd not own the land they till, Com- 
modity agreements will not help if the higher 
prices go only to wealthy growers who salt 
the money away in European banks. The 
most modern schools and school books will 
be useless if the class system is so rigid that 
people cannot rise according to their ability, 
for then they have no incentive for educa- 
tion. Nor will they be inspired by a growing 
industrial system, if it is dominated by for- 
eign managers and gives them no opportunity 
to rise through the ranks. 

In short, social justice and individual op- 
portunity are going to be indispensable to 
economic progress and to the efforts the na- 
tions must make for themselves. 

To create world peace through world de- 
velopment is an immense task, but it is no 
different, in philosophy, from what we have 
done in our own country. Since the 
of the century, we have known that the 
greatest source of domestic discord and 
danger lay among those who Lived in poverty. 
And we know that increasing their demand 
for goods is the surest foundation of a 
healthy economy. Most of our grant-in-aid 
laws, for schools, hospitals, sirports and 
such, contain “equalization” formulas that 
insure more for our poor states than our rich 
states. Our farm price supports are directed 
not just to the wealthy farmer, but to the 
family farmer. Fifty years of government ef- 
fort, from the New Freedom to the New 
Frontier and the Great Society, have re- 
sulted in a bution of wealth to the 
underpriviledged, which has increased every- 
body's wealth, and created the strongest 
economy the world has ever known, So there 
is nothing revolutionary or untried in this. 


THIS GENERATION'S TASK 


I have not come here tonight merely to 
ask you to support the foreign aid program. 
This generation of college students should 
have higher sights. I would propose that you 
take up, as the task of your generation, noth- 
ing less than the modernization of the poor 
nations of this planet. I propose you do it 
hand in hand with the young people who 
today comprise a majority of those countries, 
and who, in your lifetime, will be no more 
than two or three hours away from you by 
supersonic transport. 

By modernization I do not mean merely 
the kind of material we associate 
with the Industrial Revolution of the West. 
This is important, but if there is an 
that your generation has taught its elders, it 
is that material goods are not enough to 
make a satisfying life. And this is also in the 
deepest tradition of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. We are interested as well in the 
development of the mind and the spirit, the 
improvement of the quality of life and the 
quality of social justice here in our own 
country and In the poor nations. 

There is more to this challenge than the 
preservation of world peace, vital as it 18. 
There is the creative explosion of whole 
cultures. We speak of poor peoples, but 
many of them belong to some of the oldest, 
most creative cultural traditions on this 
earth. If the people of these countries, now 
bound down by poverty, could live in a way 
in which they could use their talents and 
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historic cultural abilities to the fullest, they 
could make this world infinitely richer and 
more exciting for all of you. 

Your generation is especially qualified to 
undertake this, for you will have at your 
command all the marvels of the new tech- 
nology—to automate industry, teach 
through machine, irrigate the deserts, tap 
the ocean depths and create new sources of 
food and fabric. 

Eight years ago, President Kennedy called 
the gap between the rich nations and the 
poor the most critical challenge in the world. 
Today the gap is greater and more danger- 
ous than ever. The United States owns fully 
half the wealth of the entire free world. Is 
this great blessing not also a danger? Can 
we remain aloof from the poverty and misery 
of the world? As Pope Paul said, in his En- 
cyclical on Peace and Development, “If to- 
day’s flourishing civilizations remain sel- 
fishly wrapped up in themselves, they could 
easily place their highest values in jeopardy, 
sacrificing their will to be great to the desire 
to possess more.” 

But I do not think that you want that 
kind of America. I think you want a deeper 


I hope you are ready to take up this chal- 
lenge as the great task of your generation 
to this as your responsibility to the 
wider world community of which you are a 
part, and which in your time, you are going 
to lead. 


Legacy of Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, only too 
rarely does a prominent publication ad- 
dress itself to our international difficul- 
ties with a cogency and candor sufficient 
to warrant its attention by every Mem- 
ber of Congress and the Nation as a 
whole. The “Legacy of Suez,” printed on 
May 29 in Barron’s, is such an article. 
I highly recommend it for your consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
Lecacr ov Svez—U.S. DIPLOMACY IN THE 

Minz x East Is BANKRUPT 

In a day and age which no longer declares 
war, and even seems to have trouble telling 
the good guys from the bad, last week's 
crisis in the Middle East struck us as strange- 
ly old-fashioned. While lights may or may 
not have burned late in the chancelleries— 
the White House frugally made the six 
o'clock television news on Tuesday—both 
eldes exchanged stiff notes and massed 
troops, There was a sudden flurry of diplo- 
matic activity: the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations flew from New York City to 
Cairo and back again, while the President of 
Israel, cutting short a visit to Expo 67, hur- 
riedly returned to Tel Aviv. The war scare 
affected, albeit briefly, both the stock and 
commodity markets, and triggered a burst 
of grim topical jokes (“Did you hear the one 
about the clash in the Negev? ). 
Finally, all shades of American political 
opinion were able to agree on the villain of 
the piece. “A Middle Eastern dictator,” said 
the dove-like New York Times with un- 
shir ferocity, “threatens the peace of the 
world” 
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Overnight, it seems, those who used to blur 
issues are drawing sharp lines; after years 
of murky gray, black-and-white is suddenly 
in style. As anti-Nasserites of longstanding— 
Barron's had the ruler of Egypt pegged as a 
tool of the Kremlin a decade ago, when most 
observers were hailing him as a symbol of 
Arab unity—we welcome the abrupt harden- 
ing of public opinion, However, at the risk of 
alienating our new-found friends, we ven- 
ture to suggest that the onus for the latest 
crisis does not rest solely with Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. On the contrary, there is plenty of 
blame to go round. 

Part of it falls on so-called uncommitted 
countries like Yugoslavia and India, which 
rarely miss a chance to oppose the legitimate 
interest of the West and last week rallied 
behind the United Arab Republic. The United 
Nations, which packed up its peacekeeping 
mission in the Sinai Peninsula and Gaza 
Strip in unseemly haste, also shares the bur- 
den of responsibility. Guiltiest party of all 18 
the United States, which for over 10 years, 
under Republican and Democratic Presidents 
alike, has abetted Egyptian subversion and 
aggression, Since Suez, for example, Wash- 
ington has lavished more than $1 billion 
worth of foreign ald on Cairo. Food for Peace 
has underwritten Egypt's undeclared war on 
Yemen, while the U.S., almost alone in the 
non-Communist world, hastened to recog- 
nize Nasser’s new puppet state. Even in a 
land of milk and honey, appeasement still 
bears bitter fruit. 

Since Suez the world has had more than 
one forestaste of things to come. In 1957, 
barely nine months after an unholy alliance 
between the U.S. and USSR had rescued 
Egypt from ignominious defeat, Syria (which 
subsequently became part of the United Arab 
Republic) fell to a Communist-inspired pal- 
ace revolution. In the following year a Nas- 
serite coup toppled the Iraqi monarchy, while 
U.S. Marines landed in Lebanon (and British 
paratroopers in Jordan) to save these un- 
happy fellahs from a similar fate. When 
fighting broke out in the fall of 1963 between 
socialist Algeria and the kingdom of Morocco, 
the latter’s forces, to their surprise, wound up 
taking Egyptian prisoners, In Yemen, Cairo 
has deployed upwards of 60,000 troops in a 
revolt against the Royalist government, and, 
according to authentic reports, made savage 
use of poison gas. In recent months it has 
bombed unarmed towns in Saudi Arabia, 
which supports the duly constituted Yemeni 
suthorities. Emboldened by the lack of sanc- 
tions, it also is twisting the feeble British 
Uon's tail in Aden, 

From the Straits of Gibraltar to the Red 
Sea, in short, Egypt repeatedly has violated 
international law. Yet somehow these out- 
rages have failed to evoke a word of pro- 
test either from the peace-loving Parliament 
of Man or the pious diplomat who presides 
over its destinies. This month both the UN 
and its Secretary-General revealed where 
their sympathies lie. At a nudge from Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, Yugoslavia and India, which 
make up a sizable part of the UN peacekeep- 
ing force in the Middle East, agreed to fold 
their tents. Their withdrawal threatened to 
leave on the scene only Western troops from 
Brazil, Canada and New Zealand, a contin- 
gency which, according to the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, “the Secretary-General disap- 
proved.” Hence without consulting anyone, 
and in disregard of clear-cut commitments, 
U Thant abruptly ordered the UN Emergency 
Force to pull out. The move, of course, was 
applauded by both so-called neutrals. It also 
enjoyed the support of the Soviet Union, 
which helped prevent the hastily convened 
(and newly expanded) UN Security Council 
from taking action. UN headquarters in New 
York City may make headlines, but Moscow 
(to which the Egyptian Minister of War flew 
to get his marching orders last Thursday) 1s 
calling the shots. 

If war explodes, the blame will lie pri- 
marily with the United States, which, with 
an occasional lapse into common sense, as in 
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the case of the Lebanon landings, generally 
has pursued a ruinous course in the Middle 
East. The folly began with Suez, when John 
Foster Dulles, for obscure and legalistic rea- 
sons, turned his back on this nation’s oldest 
allies and made common cause with its re- 
lentless foe. Since then things have gone from 
bad to worse. Thus, the late President Ken- 
nedy appointed as Ambassador to Cairo ® 
man named John Badeau, who penned 4 
glowing preface to “The Philosophy of the 
Revolution,” Nasser's version of Mein Kampf. 
“Egypt,” wrote the admiring diplomat, “nas 
rapidly emerged as the dominant influence in 
the Arab world, and its revolution has spilled 
over the Nile Valley to become the ‘wave of 
the future’ In adjacent lands.” 

Washington has shown goodwill in deeds 
as well as words. In the decade after 1952. 
when King Farouk was overthrown, the U.S- 
supplied Egypt with an estimated $500 mil- 
lion worth of foreign aid; in fiscal 63 alone. 
the total came to nearly $200 million, in- 
cluding $10 million from the Export-Im- 
port Bank, $48 million from the Agency for 
International Development and $140 mil- 
Hon in so-called Food for Peace, a 
run at the time by George 8. McGovern, now 
Senator from South Dakota and, ironically 
a notorious dove. All told, one way or another 
this country doubtless has furnished Gamal 
Abdel Nasser well over a billion dollars, nor 
at least untl the latest crisis, was the end 
in sight. On the contrary, last fall, shortly 
after the tenth anniversary of the seizure of 
the Suez Canal, the head of the World Bank 
visited Cairo with an eye toward financing 
an expansion of the captive waterway. Again, 
while Nasser happens to be in arrears on 
nearly $25 million of the $105 million owed 
the International Monetary Fund, IMF emis- 
saries last month seemed on the verge of 
granting him new drawing rights. Despite 
all lapses—the UAR also has defaulted on 
an Eximbank loan—the Commodity Credit 
Corp, early this year was still lending money 
to the “Middle Eastern dictator.” Egypt may 
be insolvent, but U.S, dollar diplomacy 186 
bankrupt. 

And not just in the Middle East. For 11 
last week's sound and fury signify anything: 
it’s that the nation is under attack through” 
out the world. Por too long President Jobn- 
son, like his predecessor, has pretended that 
Vietnam is merely an isolated, painful con“ 
frontation, For too long he has sought to 
build bridges on the quicksand of Commu- 
nist enmity. While statesmen who should 
know better prate of peace on earth, this 
Memorial Day sees the U.S. more and more 
deeply involved in war. Until it learns to rec” 
ognize the enemy, it cannot hope to pre 


Fino Seeks Change Making Commutatio® 
Expenses Tax Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to allow taxpayers 
to deduct commutation expenses. 

There is no reason that commutation 
expenses—a necessary part of holding re- 
munerative employment to so many peo- 
ple—should not be treated like other 
es expenses and made tax deducti- 


Under the tax laws as they now stand. 
commutation expenses may in certain 
odd circumstances be deductible, but 
those ordinarily incurred are not. The 
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typical commuter gets no tax relief with 
t to the large amounts of money 
went by him each year reaching the 
Place of his employment. This expense, 
to my way of thinking, is very clearly a 
business expense—particularly where you 
have the situation in which a company 
dictates an executive's choice of 
residence. I think that it is high time that 
the Congress gave this tax break to the 
hard-pressed middle-income taxpayer. 


Representative Henry P. Smith III Lauds 
Advances Made by Hooker Chemical 
Corp. in the Field of Fire-Retardant 
Chemistry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an interesting story behind a 
Tecent announcement by a Department 
Of Defense procurement agency regard- 
ing the awarding of contracts for some 
19,000,000 yards of cotton oxford cloth 

use as tent liners. It is especially in- 
teresting, in my opinion, because of two 
1 included in the specifications 
hich the successful bidders must meet 
fre resistant. 
ty ne facts behind this story are known 


of significant technological developments 
the very sophisticated field of fire- 
0 t chemistry. Hooker Chemical 
in D8 firmly established predominance 
field results from many years of 
ing nce in developing and supplying 
Whine with products and systems 
à ch reduce or eliminate fire hazards in 
Wide range of applications. 
ere is no need to dwell here on the 
Namn Statistics published annually by the 
the onal Fire Protection Association, or 
8 Public Health Service. Fire does kill 
Maim thousands of people every year, 
pany of them childiren. The tragedy of 
iting that much of this crippling and 
c * 
N be prevented or significantly 
ea years ago Hooker management 


of try through the development 
te chemical systems that could be used in 


U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
ern Regional Research Laboratory 
ew Orleans, La., Hooker did develop 
Which a systems for treating fabrics 
fite set new standards for durable 
I retardancy. 
trat is to the credit of the American 
Wor: enterprise system that others also 
ing ked and continue to work on provid- 
allerempounds or materials that will help 
Hoo te this flammable fabrics problem. 
ker, which pioneered in this effort, 
Nainues to this day to work on it. 
le progress has been made, 


Orking closely with leading mills, and 
— 
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There's comfort to be derived in the 
knowledge that the Department of De- 
fense is providing the best in flre- resist 
ant tenting, mattress ticking, and flight 
suits for our service personnel. However, 
it is not just in the military field that 
milestone applications have been 
achieved. There are a good many more 
commonplace and mundane uses for this 
technology than tenting liners, such as 
fire-retardant blankets, bed linens, cubi- 
cle curtains, work garments, and even 
sweat shirts. These products are now 
available or could be produced by lead- 
ing mills and suppliers under various la- 
bels, many of them as the result of Hook- 
er's efforts. 

It is to be hoped that steady progress 
will continue to be made in those con- 
tinuing efforts aimed at speeding the day 
when consumers generally can look for 
and expect to find those same two 
words—fire resistant on a growing range 
and variety of everyday clothing and 
household fabrics. 


Remarks of the Honorable Jerome Waldie 
at the Democratic Volunteer Committee 
Convention in Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I hereby insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
that was made by my friend and col- 
league, the Honorable JEROME WALDIE, of 
California, at a convention in Los Ange- 
les, on Saturday, June 3, of the Demo- 
cratic Volunteer Committee and cll 
elements of the official Democratic Party. 

American history has frequently demon- 
strated that our strongest and best Presi- 
dents are often those who have been exposed 
to the most hostility and abuse of the people. 

The reason is perhaps best explained by 
an old proverb: “Behold the turtle. He makes 
progress only when he sticks his neck out,” 

Our best Presidents—most of whom need- 
less to say, were Democrats—have made 
progress for this magnificent Nation of ours 
by using the same anatomical methods as 
the turtle. 

The saving grace, of course, is that while 
we abuse "That Man in the White House,” 
we seldom fail to re-elect them. 

All of which ts to say that the strident and 
harsh voices of scorn, abuse and vilification 
directed at President Johnson indicate that 
he is doing his job—and doing it well. 

Let me make something very clear: I am 
not speaking of those who criticize American 
policy responsibly and compassionately. I 
am speaking of those who trade on fear and 
hatred. 

The racists abuse President Johnson for 
being the President who has done more for 
civil rights than any other President in our 
history, 

The reactionaries and far right-wingers 
abuse him for being the President who has 
most strenuously advocated social reforms 
in our domestic structure. And the far-out 
left wing abuses him for our Natton’s stand 
agninst Communist aggression. 

Personally, as far as these groups are con- 
cerned, I think we would all congratulate the 
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President on the excellent enemies he has 
made. 


But I do believe it is time that the great 
majority of responsible Americans—and, in 
particular, members of our own Democratic 
Party—take a more active role in rallying to 
the President’s cause against the hateful 
and insulting personal attacks that defame 
his integrity, honesty, patriotism and sin- 
cerity. 

The President has emphasized the neces- 
sity for preserving freedom of speech—with- 
out excepting from that protection, the 
Speech of ‘those who are little more than 
rabble-rousers or demagogues. But the Pres- 
ident and the Nation has the right to expect 
responsible dissent. 

For, as the President said recently, “dis- 
sent is a two-way street.” There must be a 
responsible dialogue on the Issues, if the dis- 
senters are to serve the best interest of the 
Nation. 

It is one thing to oppose our policies in 
Vietnam. But is quite another to collect 
funds for the enemy or burn our flag. 

And let me add quickly, that it is one 
thing to strongly protest the conduct of 
some of the dissenters, but it is quite another 
to seek to abridge their basic rights of free- 
dom of speech or of lawful asesmbly. 

Short of unlawful behavior, we—all of us 
who call ourselves Americans—must ur- 
gently insist for the dissenters the right to 
be heard, 

I emphasize this very fundamental point 
because I believe that there has been a dan- 
gerous escalation of bad Judgment by both 
the far left and the far right. 

We have paid a high price in the past for 
such uncontrolled, irresponsible behavior. 
We have seen the sad results that occur in s 
climate of hatred and blind emotionalism. 

Have we forgotten so soon the shame of our 
treatment of Japanese Americans during 
World War II? 

Have we forgotten the nightmare of the 
McCarthy period? 

Have we forgotten the horror of President 
Kennedy’s murder? 

These terrible events have one common de- 
nominator—they occurred during the pe- 
riods of hatred, distrust and disunity. 

The meaning of all this is clear: it is high 
time for the Democratic Party to end its 
bickering and local wranglings and stand 
with the President in these difficult times. 

I know that there are some Democrats 
who so strongly oppose Vietnam that they 
have turned a deaf ear on pleas for support 
for the President or his policies. Let me ad- 
dress them for a moment. 

Our Nation prides’ itself on upholding 
a bipartisan foreign policy. The agreements 
entered into by previous Aministrations— 
whether Republican or Democratic—are up- 
held by subsequent Administrations, re- 
gardless of party. 

President Johnson has honored an agree- 
ment that he himself did not make. This is 
as it should be. For the word of a great Na- 
tion must never be doubted by friend or 
foe. 

He has honored our commitments in 
Vietnam. And he will honor our commit- 
ments in the Middle East. 

It is difficult to speak about Vietnam 
without sounding like a hawk or a dove. 
Yet, the truth Is that neither hawks nor 
doves truly reflect the President's policy in 
Vietnam. 


We want peace in Vietnam—not military 
occupation of a conquered Nation. And the 
President has only one objective for Viet- 
nam—a peaceful and honorable settlement. 

Those who actively protest against our in- 
volvement in this conflict accurately convey 
our Nation's distaste for the necessity of 
war. 

I can tell you that not one of these peace- 
marchers or draft card burners detests this 
war as much as President Johnson does. 
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And no one in the world is working harder 
or is more anxious to find a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

Let me say to my sincere friends who be- 
lieve the President has conducted the Viet- 
nam war without restraint, patience or rea- 
son that of those entities in our Govern- 
ment who haye most to say about the con- 
duct of the war, the President is the only 
one who advocates and exercises reasonable 
restraint. There are actually only three 
groups vested with any part of the respon- 
sibility to escalate, de-escalate or hold the 
line in Vietnam. The President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief; the Pentagon, represent- 
ing the military; and the Congress. Clearly, 
the Pentagon believes escalation to the ulti- 
mate is required; equally clearly, the Con- 
gress, overwhelmingly, and particularly since 
last November, advocates a far more “hawk- 
ish” stance in Vietnam than has occurred 
to date. The President, then, is the only per- 
son of those who can make these decisions, 
to advocate and, fortunately, to compel, a 
policy of reasoned restraint in the application 
of our unbelievable military power. 

I have heard from deeply concerned peo- 
ple the accusation that the President is per- 
sonally responsible for the war in Vietnam. 
I have heard the obscene charge that the 
war is “Lyndon Johnson's War.” I have heard 
the equally obscene charge that the Presi- 
dent continues this war for his own personal 
and political gain. Frequently, the same per- 
son concludes with the solemn prediction 
that the President will be defeated because 
of the Vietnam war—that his popularity 
has severely declined because of his policies 
in that war. 

I reply to these critics that there is an in- 
consistency of considerable proportions in 
that charge. 

If it is true that the Vietnam war repre- 
sents a loss in political support to the Presi- 
dent, how can it similarly be true that he 
seeks personal gain from the war? 

Obviously, the presence or lack of poll- 
tical popularity resulting from the war plays 
no part in the determination of Administra- 
tion policy. Equally obviously, the Presi- 
dent's policy, rightly or wrongly, is predi- 
cated on his deep conviction that the Nation's 
and the World’s best interest are served by 
repulsion of aggression whenever and where- 
ever it occurs. 

Such motivation governed President Tru- 
man when he confronted aggression in Ko- 
rea; when he confronted similar aggression 
in the Berlin blockade. 

Such motivation governed President Ken- 
nedy when he confronted aggression in Cuba 
and in Vietnam. 

And such motivation governed President 
Eisenhower when he began the confrontation 
with aggression in Vietnam. 

Reflect for a moment, how the course of 
history might have been changed had similar 
motivation been present when Hitler tested 
the resolve of the democracies in Europe prior 
to World War Il—when Mussolini tested that 
resolve and found it wanting in Ethiopia. 

Consider how the history yet to be written 
might read had the motivation to meet ag- 
gression not been present in Korea; in Cuba; 
in Vietnam—and now in the Middle East. 

I believe this Nation, as the most powerful 
and responsible Nation in the Free World, 
will continue to be tested by the other World. 
I dread the day when their probes, wherever 
they occur, result in finding an absence of 
resolye on the part of this Nation to meet 
their challenge. 

It is not always easy to be a citizen of the 
most powerful free Nation in the World. It 
might be personally easier to be a citizen of 
a small nation with responsibility to no one 
but it also would not be as challenging nor 
would it be as satisfying. At the risk of 
sounding “jingoistic,” I am proud to be an 
American—I believe in this country—-I want 
it to continue a great Nation. I am convinced 
under the leadership of men such as Truman, 
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Eisenhower, Kennedy and Now Johnson, there 
is every reason to hope and believe its great- 
ness will not diminish. 


Reuben W. Askanase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, a great citizen 
of Houston and a former citizen of North 
Dakota recently traveled to his native 
State to dedicate the breaking of ground 
for a new building at North Dakota State 
University. This new edific is named 
Askanase Hall after our beloved Hous- 
tonian, Reuben W. Askanase. And since 
Mr. Askanase has contributed so greatly 
to my home city, I think it proper to 
enter into the Recorp his remarks at the 
ground breaking. 

In these days of crisis, the words of 
one of our leading Jewish citizens take 
on very special meaning. We must never 
lose sight of the dreams that he envisons 
for America. 

The remarks follow: 

Chairman Walsh, Governor Guy, Mrs, Guy, 
Dr. and Mrs. Albrecht, Mrs, Walsh, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Scheel, my wife and 35-year part- 
ner, Hilda, friends. 

We are gathered today for a most pleasur- 
able and exciting event. While this may not 
be the most earth-shaking ground-breaking, 
it is of considerable moment to many of us 
who worked together in this great educa- 
tional adventure—in this exciting example of 
cooperative endeavor between the citizens of 
the state and the city of Fargo and North Da- 
kota State University, We are here to break 
ground for more than a future edifice of brick 
and mortar perfection. We are here to break 
ground for more than a future physical as- 
set to this great University. We are here to 
break ground for the intangible and yet the 
real, a greater monument to the spirit which 
eminates and permeates every inch of this 
campus, this city, this community. 

Many of us gathered here may well look 
back into yesterday and remember the great 
Red River Valley and how time has changed 
it. Those of us who experienced the great 
depression and wondered as to its outcome 
can see the change in time. The cataclysm of 
the by-gone era, which seemed to overwhelm 
so much of the world through which we 
were the witnesses, has left its scars but time, 
too, has changed our outlook and one of 
these days the prophetic vision of peace will 
envelop this world of ours. Time is the factor 
of change and we must bulld our youth to 
make of time the handmaiden of progress to 
a greater humanity. 

It is because of these many factors that 
we rejoice in this ground-breaking for this 
is the forerunner of a better tomorrow. Who 
knows that perhaps from these completed 
walls may come the men and women who 
will shape this nation and this world of the 
future. From within these walls may come 
the fresh new voices of music, art, and lit- 
erature. Those who will roam the halls of 
this building and attend its classes may 
write the music tomorrow's- world will sing. 
Perhaps from these halls of learning will 
come the great American novel and our stu- 
dents may write the nation’s text books as 
well as its laws. Perhaps we will create the 
song as well as the singer, and many will 
wander strange pathways to bring the glad 
tidings everywhere. Not alone the great, but 
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the great majority who will quietly listen. 
work, and live, whose hearts and minds 

be strengthened by the bonds of our com- 
mon heritage—all of these will combine to 
enrich and bless this great country of ours 
with appreciation and understanding, It ¥ 
to this role that we envision these future 
bricks and stone and mortar. 

I wish to take a persona! privilege in remi- 
niscing for a few minutes. The ground- 
breaking for this building brings to me thè 
memory of my parents—who had a dream 
which began in a country across the Atlan- 
tic. They fled that land of oppression, even 
as did the Israelites from Egypt, to find ® 
new home and a new hope. They chose Amer- 
ica—as it was known in Europe as 
"goldene medina” which, translated, means 
the land of golden opportunity. As they 
passed through that narrow harbor know? 
as New York, they saw the majestic Statue 
of Liberty. The flame of the torch held aloft 
kindled a spark they already had. They wer® 
believers and in time began to understand 
what they believed by instinct—the mean 
ing of security, the potential of opportunity: 
and the common destiny of all Americans % 
outlined by the Constitution and the 
of Rights. Their belief was in a great demo, 
cratic society free from the harshness 
tyrannical rule, free from the flailing whips 
of the Cossack and the religious hatred of 
their neighbors. 

This was the land of their dreams and t 
was here they looked for fulfillment. 
was the soil they wanted to own, a han 
to own and to have without any strings or 
options. They began to understand that Jews 
were people, that the plaque on the base 
the Statue of Liberty was factual and true 
that this was the land to which the tempes 
tossed came and found new life. They learned 
that there were many immigrants, from 
nation, from every religious background, of 
all races. The dream they dreamed long ago 
had begun to come to life. Here they 
greeted by neighbors with strangely accented 
tongues; here they were bade welcome bY 
the rich and the poor, the different and th 
ordinary; and the crowning glory of all this 
brotherhood when a holy roller mission 
preacher called on them to say “hi” and 
pray you will be with us a long time 1” 
health and happiness”, 

Had they lived to this day—the parent 
who gave me the will to complete theif 
dream—they would look upon these fut 
bricks, mortar, stone, and wood as symbols 
of their belief in the goodness of this land 
and its people. This dream is shared by man? 
of us—a dream which is singularly indi- 
vidualistic and at the same time, the posse® 
sion of our collective citizenry; a dream 
closely attuned to the greatness of this cou? 
try and dedicated to equal opportunity to al 
people. Life is a journey for all of us and 
we make of that Journey that which we Will. 
To some it offers the challenge of rest! 
need and change, as it did to me; to oth 
it is a stopping place along the road to © > 
livion. To some this land of ours offers ang 
tools and the craft; to others it offers skil 
and the ability to utilize them. Each of 
has a role in this drama of life and 
University offers each student a partne 
in the great enterprise of living in a dem?” 
cratic society dedicated to bettering human, 
ity and civilization. How fortunate to ha 2 
the great leadership here at the school of th 
dedicated Dr. Albrecht and his associate? 
whose task is Herculean, 

It is because so many believe in giving 
opportunity to others and in a better an 
cated people that such future edifices as 7 7 
are to be built. It is because of the con 
dence in the future generations which of 
to use the classrooms and assembly halls 
this and other buildings like this es 
look with much anticipation to the 
tomorrow. It is the dedication to the area 
of America's greatness that we all strive je 
make a reality, a living symbol for all peop 
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wre and take example. We, you and I, and 
tena friends and neighbors, are part of 
dream. The citizenry of Fargo, of North 
Dakota and those of the fifty states of the 
ited States stand united to uphold the 
sof liberty and equal opportunity. Let 
Tafters ring with the glad tidings, with 
irit which makes glorious our religious 
ge all wrapped into one package called 
and devotion to this glorious 
of ours. 
g time ago I picked up a stray four 
which seems appropriate as the 
remarks for these few minutes 
me. They are simple words and I 
"Member them well for their beauty and 
Meaning. I quote: 


give me not just words to say 
By gh I need right words too; 
t a strength to live in such a way 
t my life will make my words come 


1 


4 


FE 


If there is any certainty in that tomorrow 
la use we give that tomorrow over to 
youth knowing well they will carry on as 
have done those noble traditions to 
we dedicate the future of this Hall. 
be enshrined in the hearts and minds 
men and women who will use its 
and may they pass it on to their 
— in honor and glory and in the words 
& very ancient Hebrew peace prayer 
ernsten nn Avinu Leshalom— Our Father, 
t us sleep in peace, 
Thank you. 


HEH 


f 


National Cemeteries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
ome General Assembly has passed a res- 
tion calling on the Congress and the 
See to maintain sufficient national 
€teries for the burial of our veterans. 
thode resolution adequately expresses 
need for such action. 
The resolution follows: 

BENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 43 
fonse United States Department of De- 
a Statistics for fiscal year 1966 reveal that 
Ram, the 4,873 servicemen killed in Viet- 
dai fighting for freedom were interred in 

tional cemeteries; and 
Who many more of the servicemen 
alao have lost their lives would probably 
hag have been buried in a national cemetery 
home tere been space available near the 


the next of kin; and 
nu herens, there are those in governmental 
thority who are against expanding the 


tonal cemetery system or providing addi- 
alread Space in those national cemeteries 
Whe, existing; and 
Ver. Teas, the burial allowances of the 
anans Administration and those allow- 
rity Provided under Federal Social Secu- 
Bovine far too meager in many instances to 
ang © for the last rites of many veterans 
Servicemen; and 
ereas, world unrest is again exposing 
to , COMmitting large numbers of persons 
mil 
Service and battle; and 
eas, 2 
— 8 this is not a proper time for lim 
to t 


to 

teree 2 the uniform of our country; now 
e 

cong tt, resolved by the Senate, the House 

g. That the Congress of the United 
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States Is hereby urged to take such action as 
is necessary to direct the Department of De- 
fense, the Bureau of the Budget, and other 
appropriate governmental agencies to es- 
tablish and maintain an adequate and per- 
manent national cemetery system to provide 
burial space for all United States military 
servicemen or women so entitled and who 
wish to be so interred; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Secretary 
of the Senate forward copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, the Honorable 
Robert S. McNamara, United States Secretary 
of Defense, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to each mem- 
ber of the Iowa delegation serving in the 
United States Congress. 

We, Robert D, Fulton, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Towa and President of the Senate, Al 
Meacham, Secretary of the Senate, Maurice 
E. Baringer, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Wiliam R. Kendrick, Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Sixty-second Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa. 

ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 
MAURICE E. BARINGER, 
Speaker of the House, 


AL MEACHAM, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
WILLIAM R. CK, 


Chief Clerk of the House. 


What Ever Happened to the Gentleman 
From Arkansas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
there are many here who would agree 
with me that one of our most gifted and 
distinguished colleagues over the last 
decade or so was the former Congressman 
from Arkansas, the Honorable Brooks 
Hays. 

I regret to say that I never had the 
privilege of working alongside Mr. Hays 
as a Member of this body, since he lost 
his seat in the same campaign in which 
I was first elected, 1958. Since that time, 
however, I have had the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Hays in another capacity— 
I, as his Congressman—he as my con- 
stituent. 

For the past 9 months or so, Mr. 
Hays has been teaching a course in poli- 
tics and government at the University of 
Massachusetts, in Amherst, in the First 
Congressional District of Massachusetts. 

While there are many here undoubt- 
edly who have missed the enlightened 
and always articulate contributions by 
Mr. Hays to our debates, the students at 
the University of Massachusetts quite 
obviously do not mourn the fates that 
cost Mr. Hays his seat in this Chamber. 
To them, that calamity is something less 
than calamitous. 

Mr. Hays, through his brief series of 
lectures to date, has won a lasting place 
in the hearts and minds of those stu- 
dents who have been fortunate enough 
to find a chair in his classes. 
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Because I am certain there is much in- 
terest among many of us here in what 
our most distinguished former colleague 
has been up to lately, I insert at this 
point in the Recorp a clipping from the 
pages of the Massachusetts Daily Col- 
legian, the student newspaper on the 
campus of the University of Massachu- 
setts, at Amherst. The article leaves lit- 
tle doubt as to the tremendous contribu- 
tion the gentleman is still making to the 
betterment of life in America. 

The clipping follows: 

[From the Massachusetts Daily Collegian, 
May, 9, 1967 
Ex-CoNGRESSMAN HAYS ENDING YEAR AT 
UMass 


“Politics is the delicate balance between 
principles and pragmatism,” says Brooks 
Hays, former Democratic Co: from 
Arkansas who is now completing his second 
semester of teaching at the University of 
Massachusetts. 

The practicing politician, Mr. Hays tells 
his UMass classes, must be skillful at a 
sensitive task. “He must have values worth 
defending, be faithful to those values, and 
yet be flexible enough to succeed in ad- 
vancing his beliefs and principles through 
the complex machinery of government.” 

The distinguished career of Brooks Hays, 
spanning over 40 years in public service, 
stands as a monument to his ability to be 
effective while at the same time maintaining 
his integrity in the world of politics, a world 
he calls “a hotbed of tranquility.” 

An eloquent, outspoken man with a 
pleasant Arkansas drawl, Hays served his 
country as Congressman, Assistant Secretary 
of State, United Nations Delegate and Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman. Defeated for 
reelection to Congress in 1958, Mr. Hays has 
served as special assistant to Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, and has also taught at 
Rutgers University. He came to UMass last 
fall as the University’s Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Practical Politics, a lectureship 
sponsored by a Ford Foundation grant. 

So successful—and so popular—were his 
seminars, that the University invited him 
to remain on campus another semester to 
give more students a chance to benefit from 
his knowledge, charm and wit. 

His lectures, always enhanced with color- 
ful anecdotes drawn from his experience, 
cover many topics in the realm of public 
affairs, He talks of his own career, the rela- 
tionship of religion to politics, the sources 
of power, the next Presidential election, the 
campaigns, and current Issues facing Con- 
gress such as the Powell and Dodd cases. 

Common to all subjects discussed, how- 
ever, is the theme that the public servant 
must first be committed to values worth 
defending, and then be effective in advancing 
those values. 

For example, as a Congressman, Hays was 
willing to modify his position on minor 
issues so that he could remain in a position 
of responsibility as an unyielding advocate 
of his principles when grave issues were at 
stake. 

Such a situation arose, he says, in the 
selection of Post Office sites in his Congres- 
sional District. Hays yielded to local senti- 
ment when it came time to decide on loca- 
tions for new Post Offices although he may 
have favored different sites. 

But when opposition to the Supreme 
Court’s school integration order plunged Lit- 
tle Rock into a racial crisis in 1956, requiring 
the intervention of Federal troops, Congress- 
man Hays, a dedicated moderate on the race 
issue, spoke forcefully of his belief in the 
rule of law and compliance with the Court's 
decisions. His efforts on behalf of Negroes 
and his attempts to mediate the dispute be- 
tween Governor Orval Faubus and the Fed- 
eral Government were highly unpopular with 
many of his constituents, and led ultimately 
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to his defeat for reelection to Congress in 
1958. 

He had yielded in the relatively minor 
matter of n Post Office site to defend later 
his principles when the gravity of the situa- 
tion called for it. It was, he says, “a painful 
dilemma.” 

The benefits of his vast political experi- 
ence are enhanced by Hays’ unique gifts in 
the realm of public speaking. Dr. William C. 
Havard, head of the department of govern- 
ment at UMass, has called former Congress- 
man Hays a “verbal artist.” 

He's probably one of the most effective 
platform orators and easily the greatest ex- 
ample of grace and wit among public figures 
around.” Prof. Havard says. “In addition, his 
career has been an example of integrity in 
public life.” 

The statesman’s oratorical prowess has 
made him much sought after as a speech- 
maker, and he remains a close friend and 
adviser to many national leaders. In the 
classroom, for example, he often begins his 
remarks with “as I said to a group in San 
Francisco last week . or “as President 
Truman pointed out to me...” Such intro- 
ductions are invariably followed by a perti- 
nent story enunclating an important prin- 
ciple. 

5 too, his students get valuable advice 
about the inner workings of official Washing- 
ton. “The martinis they serve there are le- 
thal,” he said while discussing the function 
of parties and the social aspects of govern- 
ment. 

He has also discussed such matters as in- 
formal relationships among Congressmen 
(“highly important”); race relations (“the 
issue of our ties”); the two-party system 
(necessary.. . an opportunity to protest“); 
and even philosophy (“I insist that politics 
needs more philosophers in every branch, 
people who are equipped to follow consist- 
ently ideals that are rooted in sound philos- 


ophy”). 


Some Plain Talk About American Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, my friend, 
J. Frank Young, of Azle, Tex., dropped 
me a letter the other day and enclosed 
a copy of the commencement address de- 
livered by his daughter Betty, one of the 
honor graduates of Azle High School. 
Frank obviously was proud of what his 
daughter said. I was proud of it, too, and 
I think most Americans would be. 

I want to put Betty’s speech into the 
Recorp because it does such a magnifi- 
cent job of placing in historical perspec- 
tive all the gloomy talk we've been hear- 
ing lately about the younger generation. 
If today's miniskirts and surfer dances 
raise eyebrows, we need to remember that 
flapper dresses and the Blackbottom“ 
did, too. 

Betty’s speech follows: 

Supt.. Hoover, Mr. Silkwood, Members of 
the Faculty, Parents, and Friends: 

I wish to extend to each of you a sincere 
welcome to the evening's proceedings. 

Perhaps most of all, I wish to give as- 
surance to the adults that today’s high 
school graduates are not going to be a gen- 
eration of irresponsible, irreligious, spoiled 
youths. 

I want to assure you further that we are 
not the “Black Knight of Evil" bent on the 
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destruction of the gallant Sir Lancelot, the 
defender of all that is good and pure. 

I want to advise further that we are fed up 
with the image of American youth being 
created by beatniks, draft card burners and 
unpatriotic demonstrators. 

In plain English, our generation is not 
“going to the dogs.” 

Why do I make these statements? How do 
I know? Because reason as well as history 
is on our side. 

Statistics indicate that 95 per cent of the 
students today are as concerned about our 
American ideals as they have always been. 
For every Vietnik who burns his draft card, 
a thousand proudiy wear the uniform of 
their country. For every college student who 
says there is no God, ten thousand will 
testify that there is and they believe in Him. 
For every bearded hoodlum, we have thou- 
sands of dedicated and patriotic young 
Americans. 

What about history? How does it help us 
assure you that our American heritage will 
not be lost when it comes into our hands? 

Permit me to say that General Frank 
Elliott, an Air Force commander in Viet Nam, 
recently said of our young soldiers, “This 
crop of youngsters is the best yet. No less 
than one fourth of our servicemen are under 
twenty. Our Generals and Admirals agree 
that they are the finest young fighting men 
our country has ever had. They are as tough 
as their fathers in World War II and Korea.“ 

What does history have to say about our 
social life, our fads, our crazes, and our songs 
and dances? 

If we go back into history, you will find 
that every generation had its teen-age fads, 
music, and dances. Also history reveals that 
every generation of fathers and mothers dis- 
approved of these youthful forms of amuse- 
ment and entertainment. 

For the record, we might compare the 
“flappers” of the Roaring Twenties and their 
rolled-down hose with the present-day mini 
skirts. Adults of that day called the flapper 
skirts risque, saying they were immodest, 
and that the wearers were brazen and 
shameful, 

Considering the flappers from our vantage 
point of time, let's see how they turned out. 
Most of them are now sedate grandmothers 
with the age-old idea that their grandchil- 
dren are headed for trouble. 

We must not forget our grandfathers who 
once sported peg-topped trousers and loud 
silk shirts, topped off with their pompadour 
hair-do. How did these “Mods of the Twen- 
ties“ turn out as American citizens? They 
certainly came to no good, for some became 
ministers, some teachers, some doctors, and 
one is now President of the United States. 

Our present-day dances have caused raised 
eyebrows. Let me remind you that we have 
heard about your “Black Bottom” and 
“Charleston” dances. I think they would fit 
right in with our “Skate and Surfer" dances 
of today. 

How did the Blackbottom addicts receive 
their Just dues? Some are now past-presi- 
dents of the P-TA, and some are Sunday 
school teachers trying to direct the morals 
of their grandchildren into the right path. 

Friends, you may rest your fears. Your 
children are not doomed, but they are going 
to make some changes. We believe changes 
are needed. And in so doing, we shall not let 
it be said of us that we squandered our 
inheritance. 

We need—and can have—an uprising of 
youth that will reshape history. And if we 
are to have a new age, we need new home 
life, new economic life, new governmental 
life, and a religious life dedicated to a living 
God. 

If the philosophy prevails that God is dead, 
then freedom will perigu in our generation. 

But if we decide to pay the price of a new 
society, to be honest about where God's will 
crosses our will in home life, career, sex, and 
ambition, then we can together turn the 
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page of history, and in the words of our 1967 
Senior Class song, we shall truly strive: | 


To dream the Impossible dream, 

To fight the unbeatable foe, 

To run where the brave dare not go, 

To bear the unbearable sorrow, 

To right the unrightable wrong, | 
To be better far than you are, 

To try when your arms are weary, 

And, to reach the unreachable star. 


Thank you. | 


Public-Spirited Good Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 
- oF ‘ 1 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should w 
to tell the Congress about a friend ra 
mine. Whit Shaver is in the real esta 
business in Wynne, Ark, His adve 
ments consist of verses and thoughts A 
has found beautiful and helpful. He 35 
public-spirited good citizen, He 8°” 
things done and he accepts the respo? 
sibilities of leadership with a relish that 
makes others admire and respect him. 

Bill Courtney, the editor of the Wy” 
Progress, who has a flair for words, 1 
cently told on Whit for something 
he did, and it is such a heartwarming 
story that I wish to share it with te 
Members: z 
SHAVER’S LETTER Warring Provmes LUXUF 

TRANSPORTATION FOR ORPHANS 

“Old Whit" has done it again! 14 

Several years ago, Arkansas College neede 
a bus and Whit Shaver found out about 
He went to work, raised the money, the 


7 
bus was purchased and was named 86 
Whit” in his honor. The bus is 
in service. 


Several weeks ago, Whit found out tbe 
Vera Lloyd Home, an institution spo re 
by the Presbyterian Church, needed net 
placement for a station wagon. Here's W 
happened: ee 

Vernie L. Barnett of Banks, a member ed 
the Child Care Board of the Church, ae 
Whit to discuss trading the old station wa 
in on a new one. 070 

Whit knew the frugality of the Vera L eat | 
Home people, who get the very final ust ed 
of everything, and he just didn’t relish wa 
Ing for a vehicle that even they conceded 
worn out. So he went to work. 

Whit wrote and mailed 650 letters to P& | 
sons throughout the state that should 4 
interested in the Vera Lloyd Home. He then 
each of them for only $20. He answered the 
inquirtes, talked to many of them OD ‘ye 
phone and it kept him busy. If you bi- 
trouble answering ONE letter, you can | 
agine keeping track of 650. oe 

‘The best response came from college tOW ie 
Arkadelphia, Batesville, Little Rock, 
Bluff, El Dorado, from Forrest City, and 
from Wynne. Most of the gifts were and 
each, although there were some for t ed 
one or two for $100. The total soon ri 000. 
above $3,000, and will probably exceed 84. 9 | 

Although he had enough money tO Pie 
retall price, Whit assumed the buyer's Fit 
in a car transaction and it wasn't dimou 
to get a rock-bottom deal from Mr. parw! 
of Barwick Ford Company, We're not 
to mention the price paid for the Count 
Squire with all the trimmings, because 
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Would break your heart. We can assure you 
that no Ford dealer will ever sell one cheaper. 

Last week, Leroy Acree, superintendent of 
the Vera Lloyd Home came to Wynne and 

k delivery on the new nine-passenger 
Station wagon. He gets to keep the old one, 
too, and the Home will get all the excess 
funds saved on the purchase price. 

Oh, yes, they're already calling the new 
tation wagon “Old Whit." 


Culver Urges Official Recognition of 
Eastern Orthodox Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
significant event took place in the State 
a as Rey. Alexander George; pastor 
St. John’s Eastern Orthodox Church 
Rapids, delivered the invoca- 
the Iowa General Assembly. 
er George was the first Orthodox 
in Iowa history to offer these open- 
Tayers, and on that occasion, Iowa 
e the 37th State to so recognize the 
&s a major faith. 
is past time, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Government gave its formal recog- 
don to the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
Which is already in fact—if not in form 
Major faith in our Nation. 
I reintroduced legislation earlier this 
Year— House Resolution 410—to accom- 
iens this objective by requiring that all 
erences by Federal agencies to major 


itis include the Eastern Orthodox 
urch. 


PAH 


according to the latest Yearbook of 
Non eee Churches, there are over 3 mil- 
t Eastern Orthodox Christians in the 
Orne States today. And since in the 
Odox Church only heads of house- 
golds are counted as members, the total 
en bably well over 6 million with wom- 
and children included. 
mem, t same yearbook lists 5,585,000 
24 bers of the Jewish community, 44,- 
271 Roman Catholics, and 66,854,200 
gestants in the United States. 
et we automatically consider only 
ane major religious faiths"—Protest- 
Catholic, and Jewish. 
Gen ever. there is a growing recogni- 
of the important position of Or- 
hodoxy in the United States: 
one Armed Forces use the letters “EO” 
Chag tags to identify Eastern Orthodox 
ns 


they representative of the Eastern Or- 
Date = faith has been invited to partici- 
deren recent Presidential inauguration 
onies, 
hay tures of at least half the States 
è enacted resolutions officially desig- 
Mains Orthodoxy as a separate fourth 
lor faith. 
woul ent of House Resolution 410 
d not require any direct public ex- 
- It would not ask any major effort 
the Government. But it would give 
full and proper recognition to Or- 
Christians which they have a 
te right to expect. 


rb 


le 
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I insert at this point in the RECORD 
the text of House Resolution 410, and 
urge the prompt consideration of the 
matter in the House of Representatives: 

H. Res. 410 

Whereas the Eustern Orthodox Church is 
& major faith in the United States and 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas Senate bill 106, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, led to the designation of the East- 
ern Orthodox faith as a separate religious 
faith in the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and 

Whereas several Federal agencies have 
omitted Eastern Orthodoxy in projects in 
which Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths have been Invited to participate; and 

Whereas more than half of the States in 
the United States through their legislators 
have passed resolutions r Eastern 
Orthodoxy as a major religious faith; and 

Whereas the Eastern Orthodox faith has 
millions of communicants throughout the 
world including several million in the United 
States; and 

Whereas where anything is said concern- 
ing the major faiths, usually the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths are referred to; 
and 

Whereas it therefore follows that a re- 
ligious distinction is being made in omitting 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, which is con- 
trary to the prevailing principle of democ- 
racy and freedom of religion in this country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Eastern Orthodox 
Church is a major falth in this country; 
and that all references by Federal agencies 
to major faiths now limited to Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews include the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. 


Resolution Adopted by the Canaveral 
Press Club Commending the Report of 
Apollo 204 Review Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr, DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, since the 
tragic Apollo 204 accident in January of 
this year, and its subsequent investiga- 
tion by NASA and by committees of the 
Congress, the press reports have been 
largely critical of NASA management, 
Unfortunately, the picture that has been 
presented to the public has tended to 
make the situation look much worse than 
it is. As a matter of fact, I believe NASA 
should be commended for its attitude 
and activities following the accident. 
There was no attempt, for example, to 
conceal any of the facts surrounding the 
tragic event. On the contrary, the report 
of the Review Board headed by Dr. Floyd 
L. Thompson, the extremely able Di- 
rector of the Langley Research Center, 
was a model of objectivity and candor. 
Those of us who know Dr. Thompson 
would expect nothing less from a man of 
his integrity. 

It is refreshing to note that certain 
members of the press have recognized 
the contribution of Dr. Thompson’s 
Board, and have stated so publicly. I 
wish to call my colleagues’ attention to 
a resolution recently adopted by the 
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matter, as follows: 
CANAVERAL PRESS CLUB RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved, That the Canaveral Press 
Club, upon a study and examination of the 
“Report of Apollo 204 Review Board,” to the 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, feels it incumbent 
upon the Canaveral Preas Club to commend 
those officials afid personnel responsible for 
the preparation and issuance of this Report. 

From a cruel national disaster there has 
emerged a new level of maturity on the part 
of N.A.S.A. as concerns its openness of rela- 
tionships with the American public. The “Re- 
port of the Apollo 204 Review Board” is one 
of the finest examples of selfiess candor, 
sweeping objectivity, and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility which has ever been read by the 
members of the Canaveral Press Club. It 18 
our judgment that this candor and prompt- 
ness in attempting objectively to ascertain 
certain weaknesses in the Apollo program is 
a welcome sign of growing maturity in the 
N. A. S. A. organization, and one that can re- 
fiect only well for the future. 

As members of the news corps covering the 
activities of the Kennedy Space Center we 
have at times in the past expressed less than 
satisfaction with news medis-N.A.5.A. rela- 
tionships. Now, in NAS. Al“ most trying mo- 
ment, it behooves us to express our sincere 
gratitude, on behalf of the Canaveral Press 
Club, and the American people whom we rep- 
resent, for a Report that can only increase, 
and secure, new levels of reliability for the 
future manned space flights of the United 
States. 

Submitted by Ethics Committee: 

MARTIN CAMIN, . 

Chairman for Canaveral Press Ciub. 
GEORGE Mecutar, 

President, 

[sear] 

Approved by Board of Directors, April 12, 
1967. 

* JIM STROTHMAN, 
Vice President, Associated Press. 
L. 


P. 
Secretary, Public Relations, Bendir Corp. 
RICHARD DOWNS, 
Treasure, Florida Industrial Commission. 
Bon CLARK, 
TWA. 


Ken GRINE, 
Public Relations, Douglas Aircraft. 
Jack RAYMOND, 
Assistant Managing Editor, Brevard 
Sentinel-Star. 


Under Secretary of Air Force Norman 8. 
Paul Address to the Graduates at Air 
Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, the Honorable Norman 8. Paul, 
was the principal speaker at the gradu- 
ation exercises at the Air Force Academy 
on Wednesday, June 7. 

His remarks to these new second lieu- 
tenants and future leaders of our Na- 
tion's Air Force are noteworthy, and I am 
including them in the Recorp so that 
everyone may have the benefit of the 
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words from such a dedicated, knowledge- 

able and capable public servant. 

His speech follows: 

Appress BY Hon. Norman S. PAUL, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE Am FORCE, AT THE Am 
FORCE ACADEMY GRADUATION, Am FORCE 
Acapemy, COLO., JUNE 7, 1967 
Professions—like men—are shaped by 

events, In the long view of history, there is, 

of course, a reciprocal relationship in which 
men and professions influence actions and 
institutions. These, in turn, affect the course 
of events. But at any given point in time, the 

tone and status of a profession will reflect a 

society's real or imagined need for that pro- 

fession. This is as true of the military pro- 
fession as it Is of medicine or law. 

You are beginning your careers as Officers 
at a time when the American military pro- 
fession has achieved a position unique in our 
history—unique, I believe, in the history of 
the modern world. You have studied the 
events that shaped this unique position, so 
I don't need to describe them in detail. Three 
principal factors were: 

The expansion of Communism following 
World War II, and its continued aggressive 
attitudes; 

The dramatic advances in nuclear, elec- 
tronic, aeronautical and space technology; 

The emergence of about 60 newly-inde- 
pendent nations whose growing pains often 
have been a real or potential source of strife 
in a world from which we neither could nor 
would wish to withdraw into Isolation. ~ 

Under the impact of these events, our milj- 
tary forces have become a permanent oper- 
ating instrument of national policy—to deter 
war if possible, to fight effectively if deter- 
rence were to fall, to assist other government 
and international agencies in creating a 
stable but progressive world order. 


The mission of our Armed Forces makes 
them unique in another way. Our military 
might surpasses that of any other nation, yet 
we have no designs on anyone's territory or 
independence. In the years following World 
War II, the United States possessed the power 
to have created an empire. We could have 
established a retinue of puppet states. We 
could have attacked and destroyed any na- 
tion that threatened our interests or opposed 
our will. Instead we drew on our great eco- 
nomic and military strength, our prestige 
and our humanitarian traditions in support 
of the cause of peace—to persuade, to nego- 
tiate, to arbitrate, to adjust. But we used our 
national power with firmness and with reso- 
lution—during the Berlin Crisis, the Cuban 
Missile Crisis and now in Vietnam—knowing 
well that those who suffer an undue abhor- 
rence of war are likely to draw it down upon 
themselves, I think that a politically mature 
America has divested itself of a weakness 
which we can no longer afford: that of being 
too pacifistic in peacetime and too belligerent 
in war. And we have successfully deterred 
large scale general war for more than 20 
years, at the same time helping friends and 
allies preserve their freedom. 

Many of you will spend at least a part of 
your Alr Force careers maintaining the su- 
perlority of our strategic deterrent force—as 
bomber or interceptor air crew members, 
missile launch officers, in research and de- 
velopment or other capacities. The United 
States does not intend to yield strategic 
superiority to any nation so long as there 
remains a threat of aggression to this coun- 
try or to our allies. 

THE CHANGING NATURE OF WAR 


But the very success of our strategic de- 
terrent force has brought about a change in 
the nature of warfare. Today general nuclear 
war is extremely unlikely. So are large scale 
conventional wars on the order of World War 
II. Instead, we and our allies are faced with 
a more subtle, but in the long-run, no less 
dangerous form of warfare, The Communists 
call it “Wars of National Liberation,” and 
as you know, that is the kind of war we are 
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fighting in Vietnam, Essentially it Is Com- 
munist inspired and supported aggression in 
which the large Communist states do not ex- 
pect to participate as combatants. Its pur- 
pose is to overthrow legitimate non-Com- 
munist governments and force a Communist 
controlled regime on the conquered people. 

In a yery real sense, Vietnam is a testing 
ground of America’s determination to assist 
her friends and allies in keeping their free- 
dom and in developing viable economic and 
political systems, It also is a testing ground 
for our-ability to adapt to a kind of war- 
fare that is new to our experience—particu- 
larly to Air Force experience. 

Three years ago, many observers doubted 
that airpower could be effective in a Jungle 
war against an enemy who relies heavily on 
guerrilla and small unit tactics. Today, there 
are very few doubters. Airpower has proven 
itself an indispensable element of our mili- 
tary operations in Southeast Asia, Air Force 
people, including a great many Academy 
graduates, have shown tremendous imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness in developing the 
tactics and equipment that played a major 
part in breaking the attempted Communist 
offensive of 1965. Since that time we have 
continued to improve both hardware and 
ideas and we have held the initiative. In the 
last 18 months in Vietnam, allied forces have 
not lost an engagement of battalion size or 
larger. This could not haye been true without 
close support, interdiction, reconnaissance, 
air superiority, airlift and special air war- 
fare provided by the United States Alr Force 
in cooperation with the Air Force of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam and our own Navy 
and Marine air. 

The great majority of Americans are 
firmly behind our Vietnam. policy. None of 
us wants a war, but as President Johnson 
has said: 

“We must deal with the world as it is and 
we cannot walk away from the simple fact 
that the peace and security of many nations 
is threatened if aggressors are permitted to 
succeed in a strategic area of the world, if 
vital treaties are broken, and if men and 
arms are moved illegally across international 
boundaries to conquer and gobble up help- 
less small countries that can’t defend them- 
selyes, . . . Perhaps it reflects poorly on our 
world that man must fight limited wars to 
keep from fighting larger wars. But that is 
the condition of the world today. Our ob- 
jective in Vietnam is very simple: We want 
the killing to stop and the people of Viet- 
nam to make their own future in peace.” 

There is, however, a very vocal minority 
in this country and others abroad who op- 
pose an American commitment to the Re- 
public of Vietnam. Most of this group— 
particularly the younger dissenters here at 
home—have viewed the war from a distance. 
It is remarkable how first-hand acquaintance 
with the facts often changes one’s opinions. 
After his recent visit to Vietnam, Mr. Alas- 
tair Hetherington, editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, a respected British newspaper that 
had been opposed to American participation 
in the war, had this to say: 

“The best chance for a peaceful life for 
the South Vietnamese is to let the Amer- 
icans continue their military operations, Let 
us realize what a bloodbath there would be 
in the South if the Americans were to with- 
draw.” 

While we might wish that Mr. Hethering- 
ton had urged wider Free World participa- 
tion in turning back Communist aggression 
rather than merely endorsing American oper- 
ations, we should be thankful to him for 
calling attention to a frequently overlooked 
aspect of the war—the carefully planned 
Communist use of terror against the people 
of Vietnam. 

It has struck me as rather odd that many 
people who criticize our very carefully con- 
trolled bombing of targets in the North be- 
cause of inadvertent civilian casualties, con- 
veniently overlook the Communist record of 
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murder, torture and kidnapping in South 
Vietnam. A careful study conducted by the 
U.S. Mission in Vietnam has disclosed that 
the Viet Cong assassinated more than 11, 
South Vietnamese civilians between 1959 and 
October 1966. In the same period, they kid- 
napped nearly 40,000 civilians who wers 
forced into labor battalions, Viet Cong guer* 
rilla units, or imprisoned. Virtually an en“ 
tire segment of the South Vietnamese popu- 
lation—the natural leaders of the village“ 
and. hamlets—has been liquidated by the 
Viet Cong in their attempt to destroy non” 
Communist civillan leadership in the Re 
public of South Vietnam. What can one call 
this but planned and deliberate campaign 
of terror and murder? r 

Recently I visited our bases in Southeast 
Asia. In my conversations with Air Force 
Army people—including several of the 
Academy graduates who are in Vietnam 
found no one who felt that we should aban” 
don the South Vietnamese. I was 0> 
ularly impressed by the understanding of 
this very complex war on the part of our 
younger officers, by their high morale and 
Sense of purpose, and by the fantastic pro” 
fessionalism of their performance. 

More than the 1100 graduates of the Alt 
Force Academy have helped the people of 
South Vietnam advance toward their objec 
tive of halting Communist aggression so th® 
they can get on with the development of the 
country. Twenty-one have giyen their Hives 
in the service of our country and the cause 
of Vietnamese freedom, Fourteen have 
awarded the Silver Star, nearly 100 the 
tinguished Flying Cross and many more ha 
earned Air Medals. Their performance 
been a reflection of the standards that have 
become a tradition of the Air Force Academy: 
The depth of their commitment is demo? 
strated by the number of graduates who nave 
volunteered for service in Vietnam and the 
number who have requested second and even 
third tours of duty in Southeast Asia. 
pride In these men knows no bounds; our 
gratitude finds no adequate words. of 

From their sacrifices and the sacrifices b 
the thousands of others who haye fous? 4 
bled and died in Vietnam, we must draw 
renewed sense of dedication to the p 
for which the Air Force—for which all on 
ican military forces exist: the preservati 
of peace; the building of a world in w.: 
every man has a voice in determining pis 
own future and that of those who follow afte 
him. 

EXTENDING THE CONCEPT OF DETERRENCE 

The spawning ground for turmoil and ag 
gression is the under- developed two-thirds 
the world where poverty, disease and 18 — 
rance set the stages for demagogues 
agitators. Clearly, the United States cannot 
and will not police the world alone. But 70. 
gether with like-minded nations, we can pee 
those who are willing to help themselves. cal 
can provide economic, technical and polit! — 
advice and assistance. But perhaps even m tarf 
im. , we can use our great mili 
strength to deter aggression, for internal * 
provement ceases to progress in nations 
War. the 
The challenge before you, in whom elp 
future hope of America resides, is to ages 
find the way to prevent limited war ant zel 
surgency as effectively as we have de t 
nuclear war. The Air Force, with its cally 
mobility, speed and fire power is sand 
suited to this role. But success will de tios 
weapons, munitions, concepts and tac’ 
that we perhaps do not even imagine 

The war in Vietnam has pointed up a, 
eral areas where we must find better to 
of doing things. We need, for example nt 
be able to find all kinds of targets and ast 
them accurately, on the first pass, bY to 
or night, in any kind of weather. We need 
build an air logistics system that will oper 3 
right up to the forward battle areas, We n 
to refine our concepts of the integrated verf 
of aerospace power for deterring war at e 
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level from insurgency to general war. We 
Reed to develop new techniques for measur- 
ing the effectiveness of airpower and pre- 

g the effects of a particular air action 
dn an over-all campaign and on our national 

bjectives, 

Tn our search for better weapons, better 
techniques, better coordinating concepts, we 
Will be permanenjiy associated with the 
“Willan intellectual and scientific oom- 
Nunity, with a wide range of other govern- 
Ment departments and agencies—State, 
Treasury, Commerce, HEW, NASA, AEC—with 
an equally wide segment of the civilian econ- 
omy, and with a world-wide array of allied 
and associated nations. Our military forces 
definitely are not outsitie the main stream 
te can life today. We are at or close to 

Center. Technical competence, political 
Taturity, breadth of vision are the key words. 

ers can be no room for parochialism. 

YOUR SPECIAL PLACE IN THE AIR FORCE 


You will be starting your careers as officers 
Alongside a large number of Air Force ROTC 
Braduates. Last month I attended the annual 
tonclave of the Arnold Air Society, the honor 

ty of Air Force ROTC. I was tremen- 
ously impressed by the intelligence, en- 
yp asm and awareness of these young men. 

know you will be too. 

ma though most new ROTO graduates have 
Potential to become outstanding career 

, it's likely that a majority do not now 

Dlan an Air Force career. Whether or not a 
talented ROTC graduate decides to make 
rce his career will be strongly in- 
the example you young career 
in your daily professional and 
contacts with your fellow officers. I 
that the bonds which unite Academy 
ustes are strong and enduring, But do 
become a clique within your organiza- 
That would be a diszervice to your- 
your contemporaries and to the Alr 
Tou have a special responsibility for 
Iding by example professional standards 
Acter , competence, dedication and char- 
10 Wherever you go. There ls no duty that 

More important. 
du Air Force Academy has given you 

derb preparation for your professional life 
Dh its program of intellectual, moral, 
tae and leadership training—a program 
lea, is more than the sum of its parts. You 

ve the Academy as unusually mature and 
— young men with a body of pro- 
Rage, nal attitudes and with that very rare 
I 
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isctplined but flexible minds. 
Ow that at times the going has been 
Ugh, for the Cadet Wing as a whole and 
thara ny of you as individuals. We have 
Ino} with you the anguish of your ordeals, 
Th Uding the recent Honor Code violations. 
ay are those who blame instruments, such 
to Code, for incidents which can, and 
tough tr at every first rate institution. Too 
they say—Un-American. 
Say to them, and I say to you: Js some- 
Wrong with a system, adopted and ad- 
red by the students themselves, which 
tolerate lying, cheating and steal- 
Is something wrong with the premise, 
ch your Honor Code is based, that if 
apoun man learns, and lives the highest 
vo of good citizenship in his forma- 
ire cars, these qualities are likely to en- 
Bira, for life, to the betterment and in- 
Netten ot others? The answer to these 
“ Ons—your answer—is a resounding 
Nothing is wrong with the premise, or 
Coge Plication. We share your pride in the 
Which tun We are proud of the manner in 
f this Cadet Wing and its Honor Repre- 


FHA 
di 


7 
s 
p: 


os 


3 found, from this ordeal, ro- 


Strength and purpose. 

to Profession upon which you are about 
à life k does not ofer an easy life. It is 
Chatten of physical, intellectual and moral 
hang ge: heavy responsibility; sacrifice and 
Ways Work It is a profession that is not al- 
depth POP ular, that is seldom understood in 

Even today, with the constant flow 
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of military and civilian people between camp 
and campus, with the intermingling of civil- 
fan and military professions in a thousand 
ways, the caricature of the narrowly spe- 
cilized, rigid, unimaginative military man 
dies hard. But it is dying, and you will hasten 
its demise. 

The very elements that make the military 
profession dificult and demanding also make 
it one of the most rewarding of all pro- 
fessions. You will be always at the forefront 
of technology whether your individual ca- 
reers are associated with earth-bound activi- 
ties, alreraft or space vehicles. You aren't 
likely to find yourselyes in a rut, for the 
learning process in your profession never 


ends. But most rewarding of all la the knowl- 


edge that you will be performing an indis- 
pensable service to your fellow men who live 
today—and to those still unborn. 

I congratulate you on the honor which is 
about to be bestowed upon you. Guard it 
well, for in the virtues which are symbolized 
by graduation from the Air Force Academy 
lies our future. 


Cuba Condemned as Communist Aggressor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, all indica- 
tions are that at long last the Organiza- 
tion of American States will condemn 
Communist Cuba as an aggressor in 
South America. e 

While our boys fight and die agains 
Communist aggression in Vietnam and 
the world’s attention is being directed 
toward the northeast Africa crisis, in 
our own backyard Castro's Communist 
trained revolutionaries follow the ideals 
set forth in the Tricontinental Confer- 
ence toward toppling our neighboring 
American Republics. 

With only Mexico and Honduras ex- 
cepting, all members of the OAS sup- 
ported the resolution. The organization 
agreed that aggression of Cuba must be 
stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the inconspicu- 
ous news release from the June 6 Evening 
Star and a pertinent portion of the 
Allen Scott report of May 24 in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 
OAS Rrabr To CONDEMN CUBA AS AGGRESSOR 
IN VENEZUELA 
(By Jeremiah O’Leary) 

The Organization of American States will 
ready the machinery today to condemn Cuba 
for committing aggression against Venezuela, 
which the Havana government has not only 
admitted but openly boasts about. 

Notice of the plans came late yesterday 
when the OAS Council yoted unanimously to 
call an early meeting of Western Hemisphere 
foreign ministers to take up the complaint of 
the Caracas government. 

What the OAS proposes to do, in effect, is 
belabor Communist Cuba with words and 
then inform the UN. s Security Council that 
it has done so. 

TO FIX DATE 

The OAS will meet this afternoon to fix a 
date, place and agenda for the meeting of 
foreign ministers. The session probably will 
be held in Washington within a month, Sev- 
eral countries, with varying degrees of vigor, 
wanted to convoke the foreign ministers un- 
der the Rio treaty of mutual assistance. 
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Bolivia's Ambassador Raul Diez de Medina, 
said his government, which has Cuban-spon- 
sored guerrillas of its own to contend with, 
would have preferred something more than 
a mere resolution, The United States private- 
ly preferred invoking the Rio pact instead 
of the OAS Charter but did not say so pub- 
licly. 

Venezuela's Ambassador Pedro Paris 
Montesinos presented his resolution with a 
vigorous attack on Cuba. Fidel Castro, he 
said, is a head of a government that is not 
in Cuban hands. He described the capture 
of two Cuban soldiers landing Havans- 
trained commandos on Venezuela's coast 
early last month and sald it was time for 
the OAS to act. 

“We stand ready to make any sacrifice if 
the aggression of Cuba ts not stopped,” Paris 
declared. But his resolution fell far short of 
anything that will stop Castro from his an- 
nounced aim of toppling other governments 
in the Americas. 

BACK MEETING ONLY 


The Venezuclans asked that the OAS 
Council call the foreign ministers to con- 
sider the case, to appoint nine members to 
decide where and when and how to inform 
the United Nations of the resolution. 

One after another the OAS ambassadors, 
except those of Mexico and Honduras, sup- 
ported the proposal for a meeting. But before 
the unanimous vote, several envoys pointedly 
indicated the meeting was all they were sup- 
porting, and said they reserved the right to 
decide later what they would vote for when 
the foreign ministers convene. 

Chilean Ambassador Alejandro Magnet said 
his country supported the meeting under the 
OAS Charter but that it would not have been 
feasible to invoke the real pact since Cuba 
is no longer an OAS member. He said the 
complaint was a matter of concern for the 
United Nations, where Cuba still sits in mem- 
bership. 


[From the State-Times, Baton Rouge, La., 
May 24, 1967] 
TRADE Wrra CUBA 
(By Allen Scott) 

It is now official, 

Despite previous disclaimers, the State De- 
partment now admits that wheat purchased 
in Canada by Russia was shipped directly to 
Cuba. 

The department's latest report on free 
world and Communist trade with Cuba re- 
veals this, Prepared for the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the document states: 


by the Soviet Union, dropped by one-fourth 
to $208 million. Shipments of Canadian wheat 
purchased by Russia continued to Cuba for 
the third year.” 

Another State Department report to the 
committee lists China's trade with the free 
world at $2.5 billion in 1966. Eight countries 
provided nearly three-fourths of China's un- 
ports from the free world. 

They are Japan, Australia, Canada, Argen- 
tina, Germany, Britain, France and Italy. 


“Australia Today and, I Hope, 
Tomorrow” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be 
inserted in the Recorp the words of the 
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Honorable Edward Clark in an address 
delivered to a dinner group hosted by 
George Patterson, president of Buckeye 
Pipeline Co., at the Links Club in New 
York on April 24, 1967. Mr. Clark, one of 
my valuable constituents from San Au- 
gustine, Tex., is American Ambassador to 
Australia, and is an able man and fine 
gentleman, doing a splendid job for the 
United States of America, 

The address follows: 

AUSTRALIA TODAY AND I Hore TOMORROW 


Without much hesitation, and without any 
apologies, I can say that I have the most 
pleasant job of anyone in this room in repre- 
senting our interests in Australia. The es- 
sence of any Ambassador’s function, of 
course, is negotiation. To many of you, that 
must mean the skillful use of reason, cajol- 
ery, arm-twisting, and sometimes the black- 
jack, In Canberra, negotiation usually bolls 
down to Maison between two governments 
that have identical Asian policies and in- 
terests, and to determining how and with 
what we might best support each other and 
our mutual interests. I am not saying that 
the Australians are pushovers—far from it, 
When our interests differ, as they do in some 
limited areas such as trade and tariff policies, 
or when they believe that someone is putting 
somehing over on them, then the Aussie 18 
just about the toughest diplomatic adversary 
you will find, But fortunately for us, our 
interests do not often diverge and, on the 
big issues which concern us in this room 
today, we see eye to eye. 

Indeed, and I want to emphasize this 
point—the United States has no closer ally 
and no closer friend anywhere in the world 
today than Australia. And I don’t mean just 
the Australian Government, The warmth and 
depth of friendship toward the United States 
is a tangible thing which we who serve in 
Australia feel every day. 

Two events which occurred at the end of 
1966 brought into sharp focus the nature of 
that friendship. In October there was Presl- 
dent Johnson’s four-day visit which resulted 
in an outpouring of sentiment and crowds 
not matched by any other event in recent 
Australian history, including visits by the 
Royal Family. This was followed a month 
later by an even more tangible yardstick. 
Prime Minister Holt's government was re- 
elected with the greatest parliamentary ma- 
jority of any government in Australian 
history. This was after a campaign during 
which the importance of the American al- 
lance to Australia, and the question of the 
Australian commitment in Viet-Nam were 
the only issues. I might allude to one further 
indication of how the Australian look upon 
their alliance with us, and the threat of Chi- 
nese Communism. 

Early this year, an Australian nation-wide 
Gallup Poll indicated that 65 percent of the 
population would favor the basing of a U.S. 
Nuclear strike force in Australia. Now I am 
not advocating the stationing of such a force 
in Australia—nor is the Holt Government 
but I doubt that any other nation in the 
world today would come up with a similar 
response to such a poll. 5 

There were other important developments 
during the past year which I'll tick of 
quickly: 

1, The threefold increase in Australian 
military forces in Viet-Nam early in 1966 
followed by the announcement at the end 
of the year of a further incrense to include 
air and naval unite. 

2. Prime Minister Holt’s Asian tour of last 
year, to be followed by two tours this year. 
These unprecedented visits are designed to 
show that the Australian government in- 
tends to play a positive and active role in 
this erea. 

3. A number of public statements by Holt 
and other Australian officials clearly indi- 
cate that pragmatism rather than senti- 
mental and historical ties will govern Au- 
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stralia’s future relations with the British and 
the Commonwealth. This weakening of ties 
with the Commonwealth In part stems from 
basic economic developments of recent years. 
The United States has replaced Britain as 
Australia’s major source of foreign capital, 
while the United States and Japan have over- 
taken Britain as Australia’s principal trade 


partners. 

All of the foregoing boils down to two basic 
developments in Australian foreign policy: 

1. The steady post-war trend away from 
Britain and the Commonwealth and toward 
closer identification with the United States 
has reached its climax with Australla now 
giving public recognition to its total relance 
on and commitment to the American alli- 
ance, 

2. Public recognition of, and governmen- 
tal action on the premise that Australia is 
part of Asia, that the security of Australia 
requires a free and stable Asia, and that 
Australia’s role in this area must take prece- 
dence over relations with the Commonwealth 
and Europe. 

Standing on the American sidelines, there 
would appear to be nothing startling in these 
developments, but for Australia, this has 
been an historic and dramatic change in her 
international relationships and outlook. The 
Aussies have had to loosen their cultural, 
economic, security and political ties with 
the Mother Country. This hasn't been easy. 

What does all of this mean for us? 

First, of course, it means that we have a 
partner in Asia that relies on us and trusts 
us, and deserves—and expects—utter frank- 
ness in her dealings with us. It means that 
we have a friend, unlike any other, on whom 
we can depend to react as we do in facing 
events which threaten our mutual interests 
in the area. It also means we have an ally 
which will do everything within its political, 
economic and military capacities to live up 
to its side of the partnership—and will ex- 
pect us to do likewise. Australia recognizes 
and accepts that it must be a junior partner. 
But she is not and will not be a tool. She 
expects to be consulted on decisions and 
policy formulation that may affect her in- 
terests—just as she accepts that she must 
consult us and take into consideration our 
views on matters that affect our interests. 

But what can Australia contribute as a 
partner in Asia? Quite obviously, with a 
population of less than twelve million, her 
role must be a limited one. She cannot, for 
example, take over British responsibilities 
in Asia. It is unlikely that she will ever be 
in position to act independently in Asia— 
even if she wanted to do so, But she can 
play an important supporting role in several 
ways. Diplomatically, she can proyide a spe- 
cial link between east and west. Examples 
today are her particularly helpful relation- 
ships with Cambodia, and the special rela- 
tionship that is developing between Japan 
and Australia, particularly in the economic 
area. There is also the special relationship 
that continues to exist with Malaysia and 
hopefully will develop further with Indo- 
nesia. 


On the military side, Australia and her 
territories provide us a strategic reserve area 
with direct access to Southeast Asia. This 
alone is of immeasurable long-term value. 
Beyond this, Australia’s present defense 
buildup is providing an increasing capacity 
to contribute to the military security of the 
area, particularly in Malaysia. She cannot, 
of course, be expected to fill Britain's mili- 
tary shoes completely. But she wili do her 
utmost in this direction provided she can 
depend on our support under a broadened 
concept of the Australian-American alliance. 

On the economic side, although Australia 
is a capital-short country, she can make an 
important contribution to Aslan develop- 
ment. Her assistance program (which con- 
sists entirely of grant aid) is even larger than 
ours in terms of percent of GNP—approach- 
ing point elght percent. 
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As you are all aware, our post-war rels” 
tionship with Australia was based p; 
on the military alliance sa embodied in 
ANZUS. In the twenty years since the end- 
ing of the Second World War, however, that 
relationship has been broadened in all fields 
to become an all-embracing one directed at 
the attainment of a wide range of mu 
goals and the protection of mutual inter- 
ests, It is clearly in our interest to encourage 
this continuing evolution and to seek fur 
ther means for cooperation and mutual sup” 
port. 


z 


Honolulu Reporter Has Narrow Escape 
From Vang Tau’s Uncertain Allegiance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, free 
lance writer Gail Barclay has just r 
turned to Hawall following her secon 
6-week visit to South Vietnam, and 
has written a vivid account of her ex- 
periences traveling in the Vietnamese 
countryside. 

Her adventurous encounters on the 
highways and marshy outskirts betwee? 
Saigon and the beach town of Vung Tau 
are described in a special report w. 
appeared in the May 28, 1967, issue of the 
Honolulu Sunday Star-Bulletin & Ad 
vertiser. 

Because her story touches in a very 
personal way on the enigmatic contré 
dictions of war, I insert into the Cor 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the attention 
my colleagues Mrs. Barclay’s very Inter- 
esting article “With Dusk, Allegiant? 
Changes”: 

[From the Honolulu Sunday Star-Bulletin & 
Advertiser, May 28, 1967] 
Wrrn Dusk, ALLEGIANCE CHANGES 

(Norx Gall Barclay, a 26-year-old fre® 
lance writer, lives in Kailua with her hut 
band, James, a University of Hawalli 4 
uate student, and their children, a girl. 
and a boy, 1. She has just returned from Bet 
second six-week visit to South Vietnam. 
will be her last she says. Her husband 
watched the children while she was $ 
“He's used to it,“ she said. “After all, 1. 
my work.“) 

(By Gall Barclay) 

“Vung Tau? On a motorcycle? You must be 
kidding,” laughed Captain Mike Phillip: 
“Nobody goes to Vung Tau on a mo wie 

But soon Captain Phillips and I were on 
our way . . on a motorcycle... to Vung 

Curious to see if the situation in the 
countryside was as ominous as Sause 
sources claimed it was, I had managed 
talk Captain Phillips into accompanying me. 

Vung Tau is a beach resort some 65 BUA 
meters from Saigon. It is popular with T 
Vietnamese, and has recently been named 
an “In-Country” R&R site for Americ 
forces in Vietnam. 

Although the highwuy between Saigon and 
Vung Tau he supposedly not secure, 1t 5 
crowded with bicycle and foot traffic. M 
wu ved, women smiled, and children gleefully 
chased the motorcycle. Past Bien Hoa. 
came upon an Army Engineer convoy. Grim” 
faced guards and cocked machine gut- 
seemed out of place among the carefree Vl 
namcese. 


We reached Vung Tau at noon. It isa quiet 
and colorful little town, boasting a pro 
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strip of beach, shaded avenues, and hundreds 
of brightly-painted bers and bistros. Af- 
ter a lunch of crabmeat salad and beer, we 
Changed into our bathing suits and headed 
for the beach. 

We rented tilt-back chairs and a beach 
umbrella. A swarm of naked Vietnamese 
Children were playing in the shallows, and 
the Korean family next to us had spresd a 
Picnic lunch out upon the sand. The sun 
Was hot, and the water was refreshing. 

The war seemed a million miles away. 

Lulled by the beach and the open friend- 
liness of everyone we'd met, Captain Phillips 
and I stayed in Vung Tau until the very 
last minute—and started back to Saigon 
Much later than we'd meant to. 

A SETBACK 

Just beyond Vung Tau's marshy outskirts, 
We came upon two broken-down tanks. One 
@ the tanks had thrown a tread, and the 
tankers were trying to fix it before sundown. 
Dusty and tired, they stared at the unusual 
Sight of an American woman riding on the 
back of a Honda. One of them waved, and I 
Smiled and waved back. 

Twenty minutes later, the Honda swerved 

There was a soft whooshing sound, 
and the rear tire went flat. 

We headed for a cluster of huts a hundred 
Yards down the road. A horde of ragged chil- 
Gren surged towards us as we neared the 
Village. Pushing, yelling, grabbing at our 
Pockets and at the bundle lashed to the back 
Of the motorcycie, they pressed about us 

all sides so that we could not move. 

were at least fifty of them ... and 
More came running as we stood there and 
Wondered what to do. 

A slender young Vietnamese waded into 
the melee then. He said something, and the 
children fell back. 

"Parlez-vous francais?” I asked him. 

He nodded. I explained what had hap- 
Pened, and asked him if he could repair the 
tire. He said that he could, and motioned 
us to his hut. He went inside, came out with 
Several tools, and began to remove the punc- 
tured tire’s tube. 

8 worked very slowly. The sun began to 


Restlessly, I walked towards the road. I 
Was immediately surrounded by the children. 
They tugged at my dress and at my hatr, 
matched the lens cap from the camera and 
Pushed me back and forth. Their shrill voices 


With the punctured tube, 
Mallow panfui of water in a futile attempt 
to fing the hole. 

Suddenly I noticed that there were no 
Other men in the village. There were more 
than 60 children, and several women 
but no men. 

I whispered to Captain Phillips, and he 
nodded. 

"I know, Lets just hope he fixes the tire 
80 we can get out of here before dark.” 

The sun set, The children ringed tightly 
out us, pushing and throwing pebbles 

hile the women looked on silently from 

doors, One pebble glanced off the 
s chrome: the next hit me in the side 
ot the head. 

Standing up, the youth who'd been fixing 
dur tire said something in Vietnamese 
Werbung that made the women laugh and 

© children scream with delight. 

He turned to me. He would not be able to 

Pair the tire before morning, he said. 

I insisted that we had to return to Saigon. 

shook his head, and told me that we 
ould sleep in his hut. 
5 Okay,” sald Captain Phillips, before I 
Zouid protest further. “Tell him it's all right. 
unt tell him it's all right.” 
ai we tried to run away or shown any 

Eu or reluctance, we would probably have 
ha, n shot, Later, we learned that we would 

de been worth nearly as much dend as 
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alive . . and no one would have known 
for sure. It was Captain Phillips’ cool-head- 
edness that sayed our lives. 

We went into the hut, and stood by while 
the young Vietnamese lit a kerosene lamp. 
A dull, mechanical sound droned some- 
where in the distance, and I felt Captain 
Phillips’ fingers tighten about my wrist. 

“Come on!” he said urgently. That's one 
of those tanks!” 

He hauled me out of the hut and through 
the throngs of momentarily-motionless 
women and children that surrounded us, 
We stumbled out onto the road just as the 
first tank rumbled past. The second tank 
stopped, and a grimy tanker with an M-16 
cocked and ready to fire leapt down. 

QUICK RESCUE 

Captain Phillips told him what had hap- 
pened. The tanker snapped out an order. 
Things happended fast. Two men hoisted 
the crippled motorcycle onto the back of the 
tank, and someone gave me a hand up. Be- 
fore I could catch my breath, I was lowered 
down into the tank's hatch. Less than a 
minute later, we were underway. 

It was pitch-black, hot and noisy inside 
the tank. I poked my head through the open 
hatch, and asked if I could come out, Before 
the tanker could reply, a dull explosion 
shuddered through the darkness. 

There was a silence. Then, a burst of ma- 
chine-gun fire spattered unevenly into the 
night. 

“Charlie just blew that culvert up ahead.“ 
the tanker told us. “Satchel charge. Another 
minute, and we'd have been right on top 
of it.” 

The tanks were too heavy to by-pass the 
destroyed culvert through the rice paddies 
that surrounded the road. We would have 
to return to Vung Tau. There was another 
explosion, this time about half a mile be- 
hind us...and we were cut off. 

The tanks and the two MP jeeps that ac- 
companied them pulled off the road and 
drew up in a defensive formation. . 

The tankers were incredulous when they'd 
heard our story. 

“All these villages belong to Charlie,” one 
sergeant told me. “If you'd slept there to- 
night, you wouldn't have woke up tomorrow 
morning. . or ever.“ He made a sweeping 
gesture towards the darkness. This whole 
area Is half-secure,“ he joked. In the day- 
time, it belongs to us; at night, it belongs to 
Charlie. If we hadn't thrown that tread, we 
wouldn't have been traveling this late our- 
selves.” He shook his head. “You just don't 
know how lucky you are,” he said wondering- 
ly. “You just don't know.“ 

FIRE POWER 

By now, the “Dragon Ships” had arrived, 

Watching “Puff The Magic Dragon” at the 
deadly work is an unforgettable experience, 
The dotted crimson line of tracers arched 
from the sky to the ground in total si- 
lence ... and then, several seconds after the 
thousands of rounds of ammunition have hit 
the earth, a high-pitched whine sounds in 
the night. 

When the “Dragon Ships” were done, the 
artillery began. 

The sergeant set up a cot for me alongside 
one of the tanks, but I couldn't sleep. I lay 
there, watching the eerie orange filcker of 
the flares that Lit our position for friend and 
enemy alike, and listening to the unrelenting 
thunk! of the mortars that fell all about us. 

At last, I came to know the horrifying im- 
personality of war. I thought of my children. 
I thought of the fact that a “short-round” 
or a miscalculation could kill me as dead as 
could a sniper's bullet. I smelled gunpowder 
and smoke . .. and tasted the fear as I lay on 
my cot and prayed for morning, 

At last, the sky grew light. The artillery 
censed. The machine guns from the ARVIN 
outpost at our rear fired one last round. Then 
there was silence... and we could hear birds 
singing. 
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We drank coffee from empty C-Ration tins, 
Then, we moved out to wait for soldiers from 
Bien Hoa who would repair the culvert. 

There was just as much foot and bicycle 
traffic on the road as there had been yester- 
day. 

Everyone was friendly. Men waved, women 
smiled and the children clambered eagerly 
all over the tanks. Three smiling girls in 
gleaming so dais offered us fresh pineapple, 
watermelon wedges and cubed sugar-cane. 
The sun was shining. But as soon as the sun 
went down, it would all belong to Charlie 
again. : 


Four More State Servicemen Die in Viet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
seven Maryland servicemen were recently 
killed in combat in Vietnam. They were. 
Pfc. Sandy Zimmerman, Jr., Capt. Mar- 
tin N. Tull, Pfc. Robert J. Thomas, SSgt. 
James M. Mosgrove, Lance Cpl. Harold 
D. Shelton, Pfc. William J. Corbin, and 
Pic. William M. Lumsden. I wish to com- 
mend the courage of these young men 
and honor their memory by including the 
following two articles from the Baltimore 
Sun in the Recorp: 

Four More STATE SEHVICEMEN Dm IN VIET 


Four more Maryland seryicemen—two sol- 
diers and two marines—have been killed in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department reported 
yesterday. 

The casualties were identified as: 

Army Staff Sgt. James M. Mosgrove, Jr. 23, 
of 989 Dalton avenue, Baltimore. 

Marine Lance Cpl. Harold D. Shelton, 20, 
of 541 Mosher street, Baltimore. 

Marine Pre. William J. Corbin, 18, of 113 
Fern avenue, Joppa. 

Army Pfc. Wiliam W. Lumsden, 19, of 
Loveville, St. Marys county. 

Sergeant Mosgrove, a six-year infantry vet- 
eran, was killed Priday by a terrorist bullet 
while he was patrolling in his jeep. He was a 
member of the 12th Infantry, 4th Infantry 
Division, and had been in Vietnam since 
October. 

He was not quite 17 when he joined the 
Army, and his mother, Mrs. Blanche A. Rob- 
erts, of 989 Dalton avenue, had to give her 
permission before he was allowed to enlist. 

Mrs. Roberts sald last night that family 
friends had tried to dissuade Sergeant Mos- 
grove from going to Vietnam, but that “he 
felt it was his duty, not only to his country 
but to his men.” 

He is survived by his mother; and his 
father, James M. Mosgrove, of Cleveland. 

Corporal Shelton enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in January, 1966, while he was still 
in his senior year at City College. 

He was killed Friday when a mortar shell 
exploded, sending fragments into his head, 
while defending his machine gun position 
against enemy attack. Corporal Shelton was 
a machine gunner in a 9th Marine Division 
weapons platoon. 

“If it is the Lord's will, I will return.” 
Corporal Shelton wrote his mother, Mrs. 
Clara Snowden, of 541 Mosher street. “I could 
be injured, or even be killed, but I am ask- 
ing you not to worry.” 

He is survived by his mother; his father, 
Leonard Tyson, of Philalephia; three sisters, 
Barbara H. Snoden, Carolyn Snowden, and 
Linda Snowden, all of Baltimore; and a 
brother, Jesse W. Snowden, Jr., of Baltimore. 
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KILLED NEAR QUANG TRI 


Pfc. Corbin, a mine detector and radio 
operator in the 3d Marine Division, was killed 
Friday by mortar fragments in the vicinity 
of Tri. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps in August, 
1966, two months after he graduated from 
Perry Hall High School, and arrived in 
Vietnam January 28, 

On the day he was killed, his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs, William J, Corbin, of Joppa, re- 
ceived their last letter from him. He told 
them he was preparing to go out on patrol 
and added, God knows when I'll get to write 
again.” 

Besides his parents, he is survived by his 
grandmother, Mrs. Mildred J. Corbin, of 
Joppa, and two stepbrothers, Vernon Raftery 
and Patrick Raftery, both of Gloucester, 
Mass. 

PRIVATE LUMSDEN 

Private Lumsden was killed by enemy 
shrapnel, while on a mission Sunday. James 
E. Taylor, the young soldier’s father said he 
did not know where his son was when he 
was killed. 

After enlisting in the Army in August, 1966, 
Private Lumsden was trained at Fort Bragg, 
N.C.. and Port Gordon, Ga. He had been in 
Vietnam since January. 

At the time of his death, legal papers 
were being prepared to change his last name 
to Taylor. Mr. Taylor said his adopted son 
had attended school as “Billy Taylor” and 
wanted his name changed. He was adopted 
at the age of 5 days, Mr. Taylor said. 

Private Lumsden, who dropped out of 
Margaret Brent High School after the 10th 
grade, is survived by his stepparents, a sister, 
Mrs. Betty Turner, of Parkland, Md. and two 
brothers, James E. Taylor, Jr, and Robert 
Hatton. 

THREE MARYLAND SERVICE MEN KILED IN 
Viet ACTION 


Three Maryland servicemen, two marines 
and one soldier, have been killed in action in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department announced 
yesterday. 

They were: 

Pfc. Sandy Zimmerman, Jr., 19, a marine, 
son of Mr. and Mrs, Sandy Zimmerman, Sr., 
of 1629 North Bradford street, Baltimore. 

3 Tull, a marine, husband 
of Mrs. Martin N. Tull, of 11931 Viers XIIII 
road, Wheaton. 

Pfc. Robert J. Thomas, the soldier, son of 
George A. Thomas, of 2433 Callow avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Private Zimmerman was shot in the chest 
and killed Saturday while on a patrol near 
Trung Luong, the Defense Department said 
in a wire to his parents. He had been in Viet- 
nam since the first of May. 

Private Zimmerman attended School No. 
452 at McCulloh and Biddle streets and left 
there in June, 1965. Between that time and 
his Marine Corps enlistment in November, 
1966 he worked as a busboy at Friendship 
International Airport and for an East Balti- 
more laundry. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by two 
brothers, Paul and Douglas Zimmerman, and 
two sisters, Margaret and Emily Zimmerman. 


The American Film Institute Is Organized 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 
IN THE . 5 „ 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 


many years, there has been discussion 
about the need for preserving the great 
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backlog of film heretofore produced and 
going back to the turn of the century. 

Because of the great cultural potential, 
film and other reproductive devices de- 
serve additional thought and assistance. 

My colleagues will be interested in the 
fact that the American Film Institute 
has been organized as a nonprofit, non- 
governmental corporation to preserve, 
protect, and develop the artistic and cul- 
tural use of film. 

It will be noted that George Stevens, 
Jr., involved in the production of well- 
respected USIA film “Years of Lightning, 
Days of Drums,” will be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the new corporation. 

The New York Times article of June 6 
regarding this organization and the pub- 
lic figures connected with it follows: 


AGENCY TO Press Movies’ ARTISTRY—AMERICAN 
FILM INSTITUTE FORMED IN WASHINGTON 


(By Vincent Canby) 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 5—The American Film 
Institute, a nonprofit, nongovernmental cor- 
poration, has been formally established to 
preserve and develop the nation's “artistic 
and cultural resources in film.” 

George Stevens Jr., 35-year-old director of 
the United States Information Agency’s film 
division, is resigning that post to become di- 
rector and chief executive officer of the new 
corporation, which will be guided by a 22- 
member board of trustees. 

Formation of the institute, which will have 
headquarters in Washington, was announced 
at the Madison Hotel here today at a press 
conference held by George Stevens, Roger 
L. Stevens, chairman of the National Council 
of the Arts, and Gregory Peck, the actor who 
is acting chairman of the institute's board 
of trustees. 


OTHER SUCH GROUPS LARGER 


With an estimated budget of $5.3-million 
for the first three years, the American Film 
Institute comes into being as the third-larg- 
est such organization in the world in terms 
of money. Its Soviet counterpart has an an- 
nual budget of between $4-million and $5- 
million, and the Swedish Film Institute an 
annual budget of $2.25 million. 

The United States, where motion pictures 
had their birth, is one of the last of the major 
producing nations to establish such an orga- 
nization. Britain, France, Italy and India 
have them. 

As outlined by Roger Stevens, the insti- 
tute will concentrate on the following areas: 

{Filmmaker training. It will establish one 
or more Centers for Advanced Film Study, to 
act as a bridge between college or university 
study and a filmmaking career. 

Flim education. The institute will explore 
ways to help develop and improve the study 
of film as an art form “with its own esthetics, 
histéry and techniques.” 

{Film production. The Institute will make 
grants to young filmmakers for the produc- 
tion of documentary and experimental films, 
both short and feature-length, and will 
finance the production of such films at its 
Centers for Advanced Film Study. 

{Film archives. The institute will work to 
catalogue and preserve old films. 

The institute will commission publications 
of film news, criticism and textbooks. 


Of the institute's initial three-year budget 


three-quarters is already in hand or firmly’ 


committed. 
COUNCIL GRANT IS LARGEST 


The National Council on the Arts, in the 
largest single grant it has ever made, has 
given the institute §$1.3-million. The Ford 
Foundation and the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of. America have each pledged themselves 
to grant §&1.3-nilllion, leaving $1.3-million 
Stil! to he raised. 

George Stevens Jr., son of the Hollywood 
Almmaker aud no relation to Roger Stevens, 
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pointed to the dominating Influence of film 
today and said: "We cannot be casual about 
the training of the people who create these 
images.” 

PECK REPLIES TO CRITICS 

As head of the U.S.LA.'s film division for 
the last five years, Mr. Stevens has been re- 
sponsible for the production and distribu- 
tion around the world of 600 documentaries 
and newsreels annually. Under his leader- 
ship, the U.S.LA. began an “interneship” 
program to train young filmmakers. A num- 
ber of their films, notably the documentary 
feature on President Kennedy, “Years of 
Lightning; Day of Drums,” have been weli 
received. 

Taking notice of criticism that the present 
board seems to be weighted in favor of the 
Hollywood motion-picture establishment, Mr. 
Peck noted: 

“I have been in the theater and films for 
25 years, and this ts the first in 
which I appeared that was reviewed before it 
opened.“ 

The trustees other than George Stevens 
and Mr. Peck: 


Elizabeth Ashley, the actress. 

Charles Benton, educational film producer. 

Francis Ford Coppola, film writer and di- 
rector. 

Sherrill Corwin, president of the National 
Association of Theater Owners. 

The Rev. John Culkin, director of Fordham 
University’s Center for Communications 
Bruce Herschensohn, documentary film- 

maker. 

Francis Keppel, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Arthur Knight, film critic and historian. 

Richard Leacock, filmmaker. 

Donald H. McGannon, president of Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company. 

David Mallery, director of studies for the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Schools. 

William L. Pereira, architect and member of 
the National Council on the Arts, 

Arnold Picker, executive vice president of 
United Artists Corporation. 

Sidney Poitier, the actor. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., the historian. 

George Seaton, the firm director and pro- 
ducer. 

Dan Taradash, film writer. 

Jack Valenti, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America. 

Richard F. Walsh, president of the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes. 

Fred Zinnemann, the director. 


American Hungarian Federation Cele- 
brates 60th Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 60th anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Hungarian Federation. I feel that 
it is most appropriate to salute this fine 
organization on reaching an important 
milestone, and to note its many accom- 
plishments. 

During its entire existence it has served 
Hungarian immigrants in the United 
States and aided them in becoming loyal 
and useful citizens. In addition, the fed- 
eration has acted as a focal point and 
spokesman for the problems and needs 
of American citizens of Hungarian back- 
ground. For the last 20 years, the Amer- 
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ican Hungarian Federation has also 
served as the unofficial representative of 
the Hungarian people living in Hungary, 
who have been deprived of their demo- 
Cratic rights and free expression. 

The federation has its own local and 
State chapters and in addition consists 
of the Hungarian Reformed Federation 
of America, the William Penn Fraternal 
Association, American Hungarian 
churches, associations, clubs, and study 
groups. All of these organizations send 
delegates to a triennial convention which 
elects officers and members of the board 
of directors, 

After World War II, the federation 
Sponsored over 22,000 Hungarians for ad- 
Mission to the United States, and later 
aided some 35,000 Hungarian refugees in 
Coming to this country after the ruth- 
less and tyrannical Soviet subjugation of 
their homeland. Between 1945 and 1952, 
the federation sent nearly $1.5 million 
to help Hungary and Hungarians living 
in Western Europe. After the valiant 
Struggle for freedom in 1956, the fed- 
eration provided $512,560 in relief funds 
Prior to the time a separate organiza- 
tion was designated to provide this 
Service. 

The federation has long taken a strong 
and unequivocal stand against any form 
of totalitarian or atheistic ideology, and 
Was in opposition to both nazism and 
Communism. Over the past two decades 
it has sought to keep the U.S. Govern- 
Ment and the American people informed 
on political, religious, and economic con- 
ditions in Hungary under Communist 
domination. This effort has been carried 
out by the publication and the dissemi- 
Nation of information with the hope that 
it will keep alive the spark of freedom in 
the hearts of those living under Commu- 
Nist imperialism. 

The American Hungarian Federation 
Was chartered in 1907 in Cleveland, Ohio. 
ts present officers are: The Honorable 
Albert A. Fiok, municipal judge, Pitts- 
burgh, national president; Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Zoltan Beky, bishop emeritus of the 
Hungarian Independent Reformed 
Church of America and president of the 
Hungarian Reformed Federation of 
America, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors; Prof. Dr. Emery G. Szekely, 
Temple Medical School, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Janos Nadas, president, Kossuth 
Chapter of AHF, Cleveland: Mr. Stephen 
Miko, president, AHF of the State of New 
York, Inc., and Mr. Zoltan Vasvari, presi- 

t, Cross and Sword Movement, Gar- 
field, N.J., the national vice presidents: 
Mr. Richard J. Phillips, William Penn 
Praternal Association, Pittsburgh, treas- 
Urer; Mr. Bela Karlovitz, Pittsburgh, 
general counsel; Messrs. Gabriel Boda- 
ner, Garfield, NJ., Andrew Eross, Sr., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Dr. Julius Ho- 
vany, Chicago, II., comptrollers; Dr. 
Louis Furt, Washington, D.C., and Prof. 
Z. Michael Szaz, department of political 
Science, Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, N.J., national secretaries. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with pride that I 
recognize the very significant accom- 
Plishments of the American Hungarian 
Federation. On its 60th anniversary, I 
extend my best wishes and hope for its 
Continual success and achievements. The 
federation typifies the contribution made 

our citizens of Hungarian background 
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to this Nation’s greatness. Through its 
efforts and ours we may look forward to 
the time when the Hungarian nation 18 
again able to remain and enjoy the inde- 
pendence and freedom which tt so eagerly 
seeks. 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey at the First International 
Agribusiness Conference on “The 
Search for International Food Balance” 
Sponsored by Chicago Board of Trade, 
May 11, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Vice President HURERT H. Humpurey ad- 
dressed a most unusual assembly of 
American businessmen and investors who 
recognize the powerful impact of the 
agricultural community on the entire 
economy of America and yes, indeed, the 
entire world. 

The first International Agribusiness 
Conference was sponsored in Chicago by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Present at the banquet which Vice 
President HUMPHREY addressed was a 
tremendously distinguished group of 
American businessmen who are working 
in harmony and unison with the agricul- 
tural community of this country. 

I am proud that Chicago was the host 
to this first International Agribusiness 
Conference, and I am equally proud of 
of the manner in which Vice President 
HUMPHREY placed the significance of this 
conference in its proper perspective. 

Vice President HUMPHREY made a pow- 
erful contribution toward a better under- 
standing of how the Nation, by utilizing 
all of the segments of its business and 
agricultural community, can, indeed, 
reach heights never before imagined by 
man in human achievement. 

0 Vice President Humpurey’s speech fol- 
WS: 

REMARKS or Vick Presmpent Huppert H. 
HUMPHREY AT THE Frest INTERNATIONAL 
AGRIBUSINESS CONFERENCE ON “THe SEARCH 
FOR INTERNATIONAL Foop BALANCE," SPON- 
narma By CHTICAO Boarp ov Trane, Mar 11, 
196 
I am honored to bring you this message 

from the President of the United States: 

“I am very pleased to greet those attend- 
ing the first International Agribusiness Con- 
ference. 

“Your meeting is proof that the world is at 
last aware that a war must be waged on 
global hunger. That awareness, accompanied 
by a full commitment of talent and resources, 
is vital to our ultimate success. 

“History teaches us that, given a creative, 
constructive partnership between private 
business and government, no challenge 1s too 
great—no problem insurmountable. 

“The present food crisis is without parallel 
in the history of mankind. International co- 
operation backed by self-help is imperative. 
We in America can provide only a small mar- 
gin of the human and material resources 
neded for food development. The major ef- 
fort—the will—the leadorship—the labor— 
and, indeed eyen most of the resources— 
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must come from the low-income countries 
themselves. 

“The developing countries which have 
made the best progress are those in which 
private initiative and enterprise have played 
a vigorous role in national growth. 

“The encouragement of such initiative in- 
the developing countries and the furthering 
of private U.S. participation in international 
development are salient objectives of our 
assistance program. 

“We cannot expect to have the kind of 
stable and progressive world in which free 
institutions can survive and flourish unless 
the people of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
can look forward to economic and social 
progress, earned by their own work in inde- 
pendence and self-respect. We were never 
meant to be an oasis of liberty and abun- 
dance in a worldwide desert of disappointed 
dreams. 

“I salute you, and I wish you growing 
success in an indispensable task of our 
time.” 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

We are citizens of the rich Western world. 
And we take almost for granted the prosper- 
ity and plenty which surround us. 

But we would do well to realize that, as 
we sit comfortably this evening at our din- 
ner tables, many hundreds of millions of the 
world’s people do not know where their next 
meal is coming from. 

Tonight, as we count our blessings here in 
America, I would like to share with you a 
few thoughts about those millions, and what 
they will mean to us in the years ahead. 

Some 169 years ago the Reverend Thomas 
Malthus wrote a document entitled “An 
Essay on the Principle of Population.” That 
document foresaw the time when world 
population would far outrun world food 
supply, 

For many years the wise people in the 
economic ministries and universities pointed 
out the fallacies in Malthus’ ideas, and re- 
assured each other that such a thing would 
not happen. 

But I bring you this news: Reverend 
Malthus’ grim prophecy will come true, un- 
less we act and act now, 

Two things have saved mankind so far 
from such a fate. 

First, there has been the spectacular in- 
crease in agricultural output and productiv- 
ity in the advanced nations in the temperate 
zone, such as our United States. 

Second, there has been the cruelly-high 
death rate in the poor nations, mostly in the 
tropic and subtropic zones. 

But we are not keeping up. Because of 
modern medicine, death rates have been cut 
in the developing countries. And birth rates 
have increased. The result has been the now- 
famous “population explosion.” 

Let me give you a specific example, in 
terms of one basic commodity, of how times 
have changed. s 

‘Before World War II the developing coun- 
tries, as a whole, shipped an average of five 
million tons of grain to the advanced nations 
each year. 

Now the situation is reversed. 

This year—despite the fact that they have 
60 to 80 percent of their work forces in agri- 
culture—the developing nations will import 
over 30 million tons of grain. And, with those 
imports, they will still be left desperately 
short of their needs. 

For the past six years the world has con- 
sumed more grain than it has produced. The 
gap has been filled largely by so-called “sur- 
pluses" from North America. 

But the only surplus today is a surplus of 
hunger. 

And eyen our amazing American produc- 
tivity will not be enough to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

Today we in America sre putting unused 
acreage back into production. 

But our unused capacity is limited, and so 
is that of the other great grain-producing 
countries. 


total around 42 million tons by 1975, a deficit 
greater than the current entire U.S. wheat 


crop. 

At that rate, the deficit could exceed 80 
million tons by 1985—or greater than total 
U.S. capacity, even if all conceivable acreage 
were brought back Into production and tech- 
nological improvement continued at its pres- 
ent rate. 

. Even now, ten thousand people—mostly 
children—die every day from malnutrition. 

If the gap continues to grow, what will this 
figure be in the years ahead? 

How can we hope for security or stability 
in a world where the few drink Metrecal 
while the many die in misery and starvation? 

And how can we, as moral people, allow it 
to happen? 

The answer is that we cannot. 

If we are to really get to the problem, the 
developing countries will have to seriously 
look to family planning. They will also have 
to produce more of thelr own food, 

That is why, in our new Food for Preedom 

we are stressing—yes, insisting on 
self help. 

This means that governments in these 
countries must give a much high priority to 
agriculture than they have in the past. 

The time is past when a national airline 
+.» B steel mill... . an officers’ club and a 
superhighway from the national palace to 
the airport could pass for a “development” 


rogram. 

A true development program—one with 
any hope of defeating hunger—is one which 
gives real production incentives to farmers. 

It is one which provides better facilities 
for farm credit and for marketing. 

It is one which brings basic measures of 
health and of mass education to the people 
of the countryside. } 

Yes, the hungry nations must more effec- 
tively help themselves. 

But we, as world leaders and aa responsible 
citizens of this pianet, must do far better too. 
And that is where you come in. 

If we are to defeat world hunger, we will 
need the effective efforta of all parte of our 
society—and particularly of free enterprise. 

The Agency for International Development 
and the Department of Agriculture can serve 
as catalysts and energizers for private Initia- 
tive. 

I believe in the profit system. I also believe 
that it can work even more effectively than 
it has in the past for the public good. 

In agriculture, our country especially 
needs the technical skills and organizational 
experience—the unmatchable skills and ex- 
perience of the agribusiness community—to 
market abroad millions of tons of food and 
feed grains and oil seeds, and their products. 

For the agribusiness community can do this 
job more efficiently and at leas cost than 
government can. 

For too long, business and government 
stood on opposite sides of an imaginery une 
the line dividing the so-called “private sec- 
tor" from the so-called “public sector - and 
glowered at one another. 
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And some government officiais regarded 
business as inherently oblivious or even 
antagonistic to the public interest. Some 
even regarded profits as actually |!mmoral— 
than as an incentive essential to 
efficiency. 

These old suspicions are fading into his- 
tory, and mutual confidence and cooperation 
are replacing them. We have discovered that 
neither business nor government has a 
monopoly on wisdom—or on dedication to 
the public good. 

The problems this country faces are just 
too large and complex for any one part of 
our society to handle alone. 

If we are to meet the challenges of this 
last third of the 20th century, we will need 
everyone. All of us will need each other— 
each doing his own job In his own best way, 
yet coordinating our efforts for maximum 
effect. 

For our part, we in government seek to 
make priority needs—both at home and 
abroad—profitable for private enterprise. 

We seek to create an environment where 
private initiative can flourish and be re- 
warded, not penalized, in the course of meet- 
ing these needs. 

I think you recognize this today in many 
places both at home and overseas. 

Currently, Commodity Credit Corporation- 
owned stocks of grain are being insulated 
from the market. The grain markets are 
freer of the influence of government supplies 
than in many years. 

Low rates for grains and ollseeds are sub- 
stantially below market prices, enabling the 
forces of supply and demand to function. 
Farm prices are competitive in world mar- 
kets in most cases without an export subsidy. 
Cooperating farmers are receiving supple- 
mental direct payments. 

The Food for Freedom Program, P.L. 480, 
will move over 1.6 billion dollars worth of 
farm products through the normal channels 
of trade this year. 

This year we are exporting about 7 billion 
dollars worth of agricultural commodities. 
Of this, about 80 per cent are commercial 
exports. The farmer-agribusiness complex is 
making a substantial contribution to main- 
taining our balance of payments. 

The Kennedy Round trade negotiations, 
now nearing completion, has included, at the 
President's insistence, the agricultural sec- 
tor as well as industrial products—the first 
such negotiation to do so. We look to the 
Kennedy Round not only for increased world 
trading opportunities, but also as giving new 
impetus to multilateral food aid by the rich 
nations. 

The Food Stamp Plan, operated through 
privately-owned retail stores, will be in- 
creasing in scope. 

We are studying each of our programs with 
this question in mind: How can we best help 
private initiative do the job? 

There is another opportunity for the agri- 
business community. 

I am privileged to chair the new National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development. 

It is the high-priority business of our 
new Council to develop fully the potential 
wealth of food from the sea—wealth which 
can be a tremendous stimulus to the food 
Processing industry. 

And, I might add, food from the sea—rich 


What must we do? 
First of all—and this seems all too ob- 
vious—we must produce more food. 
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We must produce more food to meet re- 
quirements in our own country . .. to help 
fill growing commercial markets overseas 

. and to help feed the hungry of the 
world. 

We must produce more food so that we 
will haye reasonable reserves, in case of 
emergency. (And we do not have adequate 
reserves today.) 

We must help the developing nations, 
where they wish help, in family-planning 
programs. 

We must help them with programs of de- 
salinization, so that unproductive soil may 
bloom. 

We must help them develop their own 
rural cconomies and agricultural productivity 
to the maximum. 

We must encourage rich and food-produc- 
ing nations to join in this effort—as a matter 
of thelr own urgent self-interest, 

But we shall be able to do none of these 
things if we in America unwisely choose to 
live with a policy of agricultural scarcity. 

I believe farm abundance and farm pros- 
perity are not in opposition to each other in 
this country. They can be, if farm programs 
are mismanaged and misdirected. But they 
will not be if we in government, and you in 
the agribusiness community, take care to 
see that the family which produces that 
abundance is given proper incentive and 
return. 

The American farm producer carries & 
heavy burden, and meets a high responsi- 
bility, on behalf of our whole society. And he 
should reoelve his fair share of our society's 
overall prosperity. 

He needs it. 

He deserves it. 

And we must help him get It—so that he 
need not fear that his very productivity will 
in the end drive him off the soil. 

We must break away from the old patterns 
of thought. 

As Abraham Lincoln sald: “The dogmas of 
the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difi- 
culty, and we must rise with the occasion 
As our case is new, so must we think anew. 
We must disenthrall ourselves.” 

Yes, the occasion is “piled high with dif- 
culty.” 

For peace and stability, and the future 
course of world politics, may very well hinge 
on whether or not we in the rich nations will 
be able to overcome world hunger. 

We may disagree with many of the things 
Bertrand Russell has to say. But he was abso- 
lutely right when he posed this question 4 
few years ago. “If one man offers you demot- 
racy and another offers you a bag of grain, 
at what stage of starvation will you prefer 
the grain to the vote?“ 

Democracy or totalitarianism; peace OF 
violence? They make little difference to the 
starving man with nothing to lose. 

And for those who prefer to see things in 
economic terms, I will point out that, until 
the people of the hungry nations are able to 
stand on their own healthy feet, we 
be wasting the world’s greatest potential 
market. 

The figures show that, for every 10 per 
cent increase in per-capita income abroad. 
our own commercial exports increase 16 per 
cent. They also show that every billion dol- 
lars worth of additional exports creates more 
than 100 thousand jobs in this country. 

The starving and poverty-stricken don't 
buy much. The healthy and self-sustaining 
do. Now we face the crossroads. 

We can turn back to the old habits and 
reap the whirlwind. Or we can reach with 
confidence to the future and reap the bounty 
of a world of progress . . of plenty 
and ot peace. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday, June 6, Dr. George E. 
Mueller, Associate Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, addressed the local chapter of 
the American Institute of Aeronautics 
75 Astronautics here in Washington, 

Key 

The subject of his address was “The 
Apollo Applications Program—Status 
and Prospects.” 

It was my pleasure to hear Dr. Mueller 
and at the conclusion of his address I 
prevailed upon him to give me a copy of 
his address so that I could insert it into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I commend this reading to my col- 
leagues, as follows: 

THE APOLLO APPLICATIONS ProcRAM—STATUS 
AND PROSPECTS 

It is always a pleasure to be with friends. 
The American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics is doing an outstanding job of 
keeping the scientific and technical commu- 
nity informed about the progress and pros- 
pects of space science and technology. It is 
a special pleasure to visit with this Section. 
Our meeting in November 1963 was my first 
Opportunity after taking on this assignment 
to discuss it publicly and in perspective. 

Last fall and winter, the meetings of this 
Section with industry spokesmen on “After 
Apollo—What Next?” were a most helpful 
contribution to the decision-making process. 
Much of the thinking in your outstanding 
Series of presentations is reflected in the 
Post-Apollo decision that resulted from this 
Process, 

Now what is this post-Apollo decision? It 
includes these things: 

The extension of man's experience in space 
through a step-by step process In flights of 
One month, two months and eventually a 
year or more in orbit, 

The continued scientific exploration of the 
Moon after the initial landing at the rate of 
two to four flights a year. 

Research and development of new payloads 
that will exploit the capability of the Saturn- 
Apollo systems in earth orbit and lunar orbit. 

Improvements of the Apollo spacecraft so 
it can be used with the Saturn I launch 
Vehicle as a six-man ferry between earth and 
eh orbit with capability for landing on 

d. 

I believe the decision by the President to 
Continue the exploration of space by imple- 
Menting the NERVA, Voyager and Apollo 
Applications programs amounts to a major 
step forward. If approved by the Congress, 
this would represent a national commitment 
to meet the challenge of the future in space. 

Today I would like to discuss the Apollo 
Applications program, A good way to begin 
is with the two principal program objectives. 
The first is concerned with the advancement 
of manned space flight capability. The sec- 
Ond is related to things that can be done 
With this capability. 

In the first category are efforts to develop 
Capability for economical space flight and to 
determine the usefulness of man in space. 
In the socond category are the conduct of 
astronomy observations, extended lunar ex- 
Ploration, and experiments to study benefits 
on earth, 

The work toward economical space flight 
has several aspects. We have placed consid- 
erable emphasis on efforts toward improve- 
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ments that reduce unit costs, so as to speed 
the arrival of the day when applications of 
manned space flight can be realized econom- 
ically. 

One of the cost-saving aspects of Apollo 
Applications is the re-use of the Command 
Module. We hope to refurbish Command 
Modules flown in the Apollo program for 
Apollo Applications, avoiding several million 
dollars in costs for new hardware. + 

Another step is the addition of land- 
landing capability which facilitates re-use 
of the Command Module. This would have 
even greater impact on costs if it should lead 
to the ability to dispense with the require- 
ment for naval recoyery forces. 

The land-landing capability will provide 
still another major benefit, an increase in 
crew capacity from three to six. This is so 
because land landing requires retrorockets 
that soften the impact to three or four feet 
per second. In water landings, the impact is 
between 10 and 20 feet per second. The 
lowering of the impact shock reduces the 
requirements placed on the couches and 
their suspension—thus the increased crew 
capacity. 

A fourth item is the double use of the sec- 
ond stage of the Saturn I—the S-IVB. After 
it has done its job in the launch phase of the 
mission, the stage is converted to the Orbital 
Workshop. 

Fifth is the repeated use of the Orbital 
Workshop as an embryonic space station. 

Sixth is the plan to conduct flights of in- 
creasing duration. The program worked out 
with the advice of the space medicine com- 
munity envisions a series of steps that 
roughly double the length of each previous 
flight. We hope this process will lead to mis- 
sions lasting a year or more in orbit. 

Finally, one of the most important econ- 
omy features of Apollo Applications is its 
basic concept—that of using the flight hard- 
ware and physical plant developed for Apollo, 
and employing the skills of the Apollo people 
and industrial organizations as they become 
available. k 

Altogether, we hope this series of innova- 
tions will permit sufficient reductions in unit 
costs of doing business in space to allow us 
to do in space some of the exciting things 
outlined by Dr. Lloyd Berkner a few weeks 
ago at the Dallas symposium. I would like to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to a 
great scientist and a great citizen of this 
country whose vision time and again has 
laid a solid foundation for our nation’s prog- 
ress. It is characteristic of Lloyd Berkner that 
he should have been the chief arranger of our 
first smyposium on “Commercial Utilization 
of Space.” I will miss his advise and wise 
counsel in the years ahead. 

The objective of determining the useful- 
ness of man in space is achieved by investi- 
gating human performance and habitability 
considerations. The large volume of the Or- 
bital Workshop makes this possible. 

Dr. Homer E. Newell, NASA’s Associate Ad- 
ministrator for Space Science and Applica- 
tions, has observed that both manned and 
automated operations will be required to 
meet the needs of the future. It will be of 
major importance to design hardware and to 
and to plan missions that will use man for 
those tasks that he does better than ma- 
chines, and vice versa. 

To provide the data for such determina- 
tions, we have scheduled a number of experi- 
ments, beginning with the first flight of the 
Workshop, which will deal with questions of 
how to live and work most efficiently in space. 
Some of these questions are: 

How much cubic footage is needed for 
routine functions of life, science experiments, 
maintenance of equipment? 

What is an optimum floor plan for crew 
quarters and work stations? 

What is the best way to sleep in gero 
gravity? 

What forms of exercise are most effective in 
keeping a crew physically fit? 

What are the best foods and methods of 
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preparing food, caring for personal hygiene, 
managing wastes and attending to other 
housekeeping matters? 

What about intravehicular activity—that 
is, motion within the Orbital Workshop— 
and its effect on experiments and work 
performance? 

When we have this kind of information, 
we will know a great deal more about man’s 
ability to live and work in space. 

Now let us move to the second category 
of Apollo Applications activities, related to 
the things that can be done with the avail- 
able capability. The first is astronomy. The 
Apollo Telescope Mount is expected to carry 
on its first filght a package of five basic 
solar astronomy experiments. This con- 
prises about à dozen major instruments 
mounted tn an instrument support canister 
almost 7 feet in diameter, 11 feet long and 
over a ton in weight. It is the most com- 
prehensive and sophisticated array of instru- 
ments ever assembled for observation of the 
sun. We plan to fly it near the peak of the 
solar cycle, about two years from now. Hope- 
fully, the observations will lead to a con- 
siderable increase in the understanding of 
the sun and its relationship to the earth. 

Later in the program, an Apollo Telescope 
Mount is to carry a package of instruments 
for stellar astronomy. The astronomers feel 
there is a real advantage if these observa- 
tions can be carried out at higher altitudes, 
on the order of 20,000 miles or more. There 
are two reasons, One is that a vantage point 
beyond the magnetosphere reduces interfer- 
ence with observations in the gamma ray, 
X-ray, and high ultraviolet regions of the 
spectrum, as well as some radio observations. 
The second reason is that the spacecraft is 
in communication with each ground station 
for longer periods at high altitudes. With 
these considerations in mind, we are look- 
ing closely at the idea of a flying a stellar 
astronomy Telescope Mount at synchronous 
altitude or higher, 

Another objective in the second category 
is extended lunar exploration. Activity could 
begin with a lunar orbital mission employing 
various types of sensors related to the lunar 
environment, 

For the period following the Initial Apollo 
mission, there is an opportunity to conduct 
missions that will extend the duration of stay 
on the moon's surface to 14 days. On the first 
Apollo lunar mission, the two astronauts are 
scheduled to limit their stay to about 18 
hours. To clarify the options, we are study- 
ing the possible use of two Lunar Module 
derivations. One would land on the moon's 
surface unmanned, in advance of the men 
who use it. Its descent stage would not be 
changed, but its ascent stage would be modi- 
fied to provide living conditions for 14 days, 
plus an airlock for egress and ingress. A sec- 
ond Lunar Module would deliver the astro- 
nauts to the vicinity of the first and return 
them to earth. Its only change from the basic 
design would be to allow it to remain on the 
surface for 14 days. 

Later missions may have additional equip- 
ment to permit more extensive exploration. 
Examples are sensors, drills, subsurface probes 
and surface vehicles that might permit travel 
up to 10 or 15 miles from the landing site. 
Also under consideration is an advanced ver- 
sion of the Apollo Lunar Surface Experi- 
ments Package. The initial package, of course, 
is to be emplaced on the moon in the first 
Apollo mission. 

Now let us turn to the last of the major 
objectives of the program—the study of bene- 
fita here on earth. The operational weather 
satellites are familiar to all of us, We take 
them so much for granted that we may occa- 
sionally forget that the forecast in this 
morning’s paper was based in part on infor- 
mation returned to earth from space. But 
much more is possible. Beginning with the 
Applications A space module, we plan to ex- 
periment with advanced equipment, which 
may help the weather to forecast 
more reliably and for longer periods of time. 
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All this will bring closer the time when we 
can really do something about the weather. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the areas 
of experiment is the observation and study 
of the earth's resources, beginning with the 
Applications B space module. We plan to fly 
sensing equipment to determine the status 
of crops and forests, establish the where- 
abouts of schools of fish at sea, prospect for 
ores and oll deposits, keep world maps cur- 
rent, and plan transportation routes. As you 
know, the analysis of the photographs taken 
from the Gemini spacecraft show a tremen- 
dous potential. 

Major research and development activity 
and studies by a number of government 
agencies would have to precede the inaugura- 
tion of any such system, But the earth re- 
sources survey does seem to be a technically 
feasible way to help solve some of the most 
pressing problems of our growing world 
population. 

Other applications may well be feasible. 
To define the situation better, the National 
Academy of Sciences is beginning this sum- 
mer a searching injuiry into the feasibility, 
practicality, costs and time scales of using 
space systems for meeting existing and fore- 
seen needs on earth. 

Now I would like to spend a few moments 


Next would be a dual mission, first the 
Command and Service Modules and then the 
Orbital Workshop. Rendezvous and docking 
would initiate an open-ended mission last- 
ing up to 28 days. 

If a recovered Apollo Command Module 
can be refurbished for Apollo Applications, 
we plan to schedule its flight next in the 

to revisit the Workshop, to renew 

supplies of expendables, to exercise its sys- 

tems and to determine that they are all in 
order. 

Following this would be another dual mis- 
sion comprising the Command and Service 
Modules and the Apollo Telescope Mount. 
These two would rendezvous and dock. Then 
the combined vehicle would rendezvous and 
dock with the Workshop for an open-ended 
mission lasting up to 56 days. 

The astronomy mission would be followed 
by another flight of a refurbished Command 
Module to revisit the cluster and resupply, 
reuse and recheck its systems. This would 
complete the first series of Apollo Applica- 
tions missions launched by the Saturn I 
launch vehicle. 

The next phase of the program would em- 


sion, a flight at synchronous orbit altitude 
22,000 miles, and the beginning of extend- 
surface activity. 

Next, what is the status of the program? 


Docking Adapter design is 
and a mockup is 
bouyancy 


training 
astronauts in the operation of the flight 
model. 

McDonnell is preparing for a review of the 
airlock design. Manufacturing of a trainer 
is in the latter phases and the first flight 
article is well advanced. 

McDonnell is preparing for a review of the 
system definition of the Apollo Telescope 
Mount, The final design effort is under way. 
Structural manufacturing drawings are to be 
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released within the next month. Most of the 
long lead-time hardware and the experiments 
equipment is under contract. Some test 
hardware is now being delivered. 

To sum up, this is a program that pro- 
vides for a detailed measurement of the util- 
ity of man in space at a relatively low cost. 
The measurement is obtained by doing use- 
ful thin mical observation, ex- 
tended exploration of the moon and experi- 
ments with sensing equipment that can lead 
to benefits of enormous significance to all 
mankind. 

In the Apollo Applications program, we 
take a long step toward achieving a real re- 
turn to the people here on earth from dur 
investments in space. It leads to practical 
applications, new knowledge, advanced tech- 
nology and the continued flow of new prod- 
ucts, new processes and new ideas—the basic 
elements that have contributed to our 
present national prosperity and strength. 
And it permits us to continue the explora- 
tion of space. 

And now, I would Uke to depart for a 
moment from specific discussion of the pro- 
gram to mention some underlying considera- 
tions related to the space effort. 

There are three premises that I believe 
constitute the basic reasons for our space 


program. 

The premise that using and controlling 
space comprise an essential element of our 
national security and its importance will 
grow with time. 

The premise that developing the ability to 
work in space will provide both direct and 
indirect benefits to every person on earth 
and that these benefits are beyond our 
present ability to enumerate or evaluate. 

The premise that the greatness of our na- 
tion will be measured in large part by our 
response to the challenge of developing and 
exploiting space. 

I have faith that we will respond and that 
the benefits will more than repay the inyest- 
ment. 


World Crisis in the Middle East 
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Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of crisis when, without responsible 
leadership, war will inevitably continue 
its rampage in the Middle East, the 
United States should act firmly to pre- 
serve peace and security. An encouraging 
step in this direction was Ambassador 
Goldberg’s support of the peace resolu- 
tion in yesterday’s meeting of the United 
Nations. 

I now strongly urge the President of 
the United States to use the great in- 
fluence and prestige of this Nation to 
protect the international rights of all 
nations to open waterways, particularly 
the right of Israel to free access to the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

I further urge the President to con- 
tinue the presence of the U.S. 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean as a display of this 
Nation’s resolution. This country, having 
served as midwife during the birth of 
Israel as a free and independent nation, 
now has a moral responsibility to pro- 
tect her rights as such, As a sovereign 
nation, Israel can expect to have free 
access to international waterways. 

I sincerely pray that the forces of 
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reason and moderation will stop the pres- 
ent conflict. When the fighting has 
ceased, it is my earnest hope that the 
Israeli nation will have a guarantee that 
her future rights to the Gulf of Aqaba 
will remain forever inviolate. 


Bringing the Situation to Light 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, news of 
the events in Vietnam sppear in the 
headlines almost every day, yet the situ- 
ation often remains unclear, 

Mr. Joseph Alsop has written an arti- 
cle which accurately brings to date the 
events and the overall siuation existing 
in Vietnam today. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues this most informative article 
which appeared in the May 24, 1967, 
edition of the Washington Post: 

THE REASON For More Troors 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The steadily intensifying drama of the 
cruel war in Vietnam is revealed, but it is 
never explained by the headlines. Hence it 
may be well to summarize recent develop- 
ments and to show their effects. 

By mid-April, in brief, Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland and his men had begun to 
achieve downright brilliant results in the 
huge, strategically vital region of South Viet- 
nam—the many provinces of the II and III 
Corps areas. Here, in the center of the coun- 
try, the enemy's big units had been repest- 
edly defeated. All were gravely understrength, 
and all were being progressively eroded by 
Gen. Westmoreland’s “search and des 
strategy. . 

For these very reasons, pacification was at 
last beginning to make good progress in one 
or two key areas, such as the rich Province of 
Binhdinh, which is the key to II Corps. At 
this Juncture, however, and precisely because 
their big units were in such trouble in H 
and III Corps, the North Vietnamese began 
the running battle that is still raging along 
the northern border of South Vietnam, in 
I Corps. Š 

For this purpose, Hanoi had to take meas- 
ures different in character and scope from 
any that had been taken since the American 
intervention in 1965. Pre-intervention, in 
1964-65, Hanol had sent two full divisions 
of the regular North Vietnamese army int? 
South Vietnam, to help the Vietcong win th® 
quick victory that was then expected. 

Many more regular troops came down from 
North Vietnam after the U.S. intervention. 
but this greatly increased Northern Invasion 
of the South was entirely accomplished bY 
calling up conscripts and creating new units. 
The seven remaining divisions of the North 
Vietnamese regular army always remained 
in North Vietnam, until last summer, when 
one division, with the designation 3248, made 
the first open invasion of the South across 
the mis-named demilitarized zone. 

This first open invasion had been hurled 
back, with dreadful losser among the in- 
vaders, before last winter’s fighting began · 
What is now happening is another inyasion, 
again open and unconcealed, but on a far 
larger scale. At least three divisions, or ne 
one half of the entire North Vietnamese 
home army, have now pushed wholly or part- 
ly across the DMZ, 
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The invading units are the old 324B Divi- 
Sion, the 325th Division and the 341st Divi- 
sion, At least eight of the nine regiments of 
these divisions have been engaged, at one 
time or another, in the harsh fighting with 
the Marines that has been going on since 
late April. Hanot’s massive “escalation” (that 
non-word, again!) has in turn forced Gen. 
5 to dorrow from Peter to pay 

ul. 

Specifically, he has already had to strength- 
en the American forces in I Corps by moving 
forces from the II and III Corps areas. From 
Phuyen Province, which had been well on 
the way to another Binhdinh, he 
had to take the 10lst Airborne Brigade. From 
Tayminh Province, he took the 196th Light 
Infantry Brigade. 

Finally, he also took a brigade of the 25th 
Division, which had been aiding the 4th di- 
Vision to contain the pressure from the North 
Vietnamese units in Cambodian sanctuary. 
These three brigades now form Task Force 
Oregon in southern I Corps, under Maj. Gen. 
William C. Rosson. 

The pressure on the enemy in the strate- 
Bically vital II and III Corps areas has al- 
ready been diminished, therefore, by the 
Weight of an entire U.S. Division-equivalent. 
This is a deadly serious matter, in itself. 

For in a war of attrition, it is always dan- 
gerous to reduce the pressure that causes at- 
trition, And in this particular war, in which 
Pacification is impossible until the enemy’s 
big units have been cut off from the local 
Population, slowing the erosion of these big 
— — simply means slowing down pacifica- 

As yet, however, this borrowing from 

to pay Paul has merely produced un- 
fortunate results, rather than fatal results. 
But it will surely be fatal, for instance, if 
Gen. Westmoreland is also forced to move 
the First Air Cavalry Division before the Air 
Cavalry has disposed, for good and all, of 
their favorite enemy, the Third North Viet- 
namese Division. 

If the Air Cavalry is moved, and the Third 
North Vietnamese Division gets a chance to 
Make a comeback, all the great gains in 
Binh-dinh Province will promptly be lost. 
And if the people of the countryside are thus 
abandoned, once again, it will really be time 
to say pacification is a task that will require 
ten years’ time. 

This is why Gen, Westmoreland needs a 

one more division, and needs it now, to 
resume the old pressure in II and III Corps, 
and to give him a fair margin of safety for 
the future. 


Written Board Policies—An Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. I. T. Johnson of Stanford University, 
Dresented a paper to the National School 
Boards Association meeting in Portland, 
Oreg., which is of great importance to 
school boards across the Nation. In order 
that Mr. Johnson's paper may receive 
the widest possible distribution, I submit 
Portions thereof for inclusion in the 
ConcresstonaL Recorp, which follow: 

Warrren Boarp POLICIES—AN ESSENTIAL 

(By T. T. Johnson, Stanford University) 

School board members in the United States 

ve, for years, been both an important 
audience and a popular subject—school ad- 
Ministrators and educational researchers 
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either preach to them or poutificate about 
them. During the past twenty years, a recur- 
ring theme of the statements to and about 
school boards has been the need for written 
board policies, 


In 1946 the American Association of School 
Administrators published School Boards in 
Action. This book advises that comprehen- 
sive statements of policies, principles, and 
procedures are necessary to guide the board 
in its relationships to the administrative 
staff and to the school system as a whole, and 
to guide the administrative staff and other 
employees of the board in their work. Fur- 
thermore, “Often many changes and addi- 
tions have been made in board policies over 
the years, but no one has a complete list of 
these changes. As a result, work may or may 
not be proceeding in complete accordance 
with the actions of the board. It would seem, 
thus, that periodic revision in publication 
would be helpful to all concerned.” 

Whalen's doctoral study at Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1953 found that members of boards 
which had written board policies were signifi- 
cantly more effective than those who acted 
without written policies on fifteen of the 
thirty-two criteria for effective school board 
member performance which were developed 
by Barnhart, On none of the remaining 17 
criteria were boards which had written poli- 
cles less effective. One of the fifteen criteria 
is particularly interesting to us today: mem- 
bers of boards with written board policies 
were more likely to adhere to their policy- 
making and legislative functions. 

In 1954 Smith and Smittle stated that the 
board of education, by having established 
written policies, can function more effective- 
ly. It is impossible for board members to 
constantly review the official board minutes. 
It is necessary, sald Smith and Smittle, for 
board members to have important, estab- 
lished policies at hand as a guide to what 
has been done before. Boards of education 
change and school administrators change. 
Why should they treat the many details that 
come up from meeting to meeting without 
some adopted guide to follow in making their 
decisions? Smith and Smittle presented one 
new concept: if a board of education will go 
through the process of establishing (writ- 
ten) policies as described, that, in itself, 
will strengthen the function of the board. 
Here we have one of the first statements of 
the value of the process, as differentiated 
from the value of its product, 

Stapley, in 1954, defined a policy as an 
agreement by members of an administrative 
body describing or defining the manner in 
which it will act. Every board has policies, 
he pointed out; at worst, the policy may be to 
make all decisions without regard to the man- 
ner in which other problems of a similar 
nature are decided. In such a case, the policy 
of the board will be to operate according to 
expediency, whim, or existing pressures. 
Stapley urged boards to differentiate policies 
from rules and regulations. A policy inter- 
prets a course of action based on an accepted 
principle of administration; a rule or regula- 
tion is a specific by-law set up as a guar- 
antee that the policy will not be violated. 
While both policies and rules and regulations 
should be available to the public, written 
policies are more essential. Policies should 
be written, according to Stapley, because: 

(1) Individuals and groups in every com- 
munity have a right to know, and should 
know, how their schools are being adminis- 
tered. Administrative policies are compre- 
hensible and significant as indices of effi- 
cient administration and operation; 

(2) In order to write them, those who ad- 
minister and control schools must focus 
their attention upon educational objectives 
and upon sound principles of administration; 

(3) Uniformity of procedure cannot other- 
wise be guaranteed; 

(4) Good administration requires that the 
actors know the parts they are to play—board 
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members, as well as superintendents, should 
know precisely the nature of their functions; 

(5) They can provide an excellent orienta- 
tion instrument for new school board mem- 
bers and superintendents—continulty, to the 
extent that it is desirable, is fostered by the 
preparation of written policies; and 

(6) Finally, policies should be written be- 
cause their preparation develops strong lay 
leadership; laymen who prepare policies 
must objectively consider all aspects of the 
administrative process; afterward, they will 
think more in terms of policy formation and 
less in terms of the solution of day-by-day 
problems, which are properly the province 
of the school administrator. 

Turnbaugh developed a method for codify- 
ing school board policies in his doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Illinois in 1955. 
He assumed that the procedure used in de- 
veloping policies is closely related to the 
understanding and acceptance of them by 
individuals and groups concerned with them. 
Central to his method for codifying policies 
is the involvement of superintendent, staff, 
board members, faculty, and other school 
employees. He concluded that (1) policy 
codification does not require a prohibitive 
amount of time, (2) more conflict exists at 
board meetings prior to codification, and (3) 
those who work most in policy codification 
tend to persist in similar work to establish 
and clarify functions and relationships with- 
in their spheres of activity. In his third con- 
clusion we are confronted again with the 
notion of the value of process irrespective 
of product. 

The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in 1956 told board members and 
school administrators that written policies 
are the articles of agreement in the part- 
nership of board and superintendent. They 
are the basic guides for policy and execu- 
tion, and their precise meaning must be con- 
stantly reviewed. The use of written policies 
is important when a new superintendent is 
employed and when a new board member is 
introduced to his task: If either of these 
new team members, because of a lack of 
written policies, starts his work under Ilu- 
sion or confusion, future trouble can be 
guaranteed. This volume, School Board- 
Superintendent Relationships, contains an 
interesting justification for periodic review 
of board policy. “Because human beings are 
loath to admit their ignorance, and slow to 
admit their need for review of board policy, 
it is perhaps best to establish a formal, an- 
nual review of policies, which a new member 
or superintendent will accept as a matter 
of routine rather than as an action aimed 
at him in particular.” 

A fascinating little pamphlet, Problems 
of School Board Members, presents the fol- 
lowing hypothetical arguments against 
written board policies: 

“You can't formulate policies to cover 
everything. If you attempt to report what 
you will do before a situation arises, you 
are sticking your neck out and inviting the 
community to chop it off. Boards are already 
so busy that they can’t afford to take on a 
major additional task. Boards already have 
written policies, since all of their actions are 
formally recorded in official minutes available 
to the public.” 

The authors then refuted these arguments 
against written board policies, pointing out 
that: 

“If a superintendent makes decisions that 
are not based on the board's adopted policy, 
he either is guessing the will of the board, 
or is supplanting the board as the policy- 
making agent. The attitudes, opinions, and 
needs of both the school staff and the com- 
munity should be thoroughly considered be- 
fore a policy is enacted. To argue that a 
school board should not create a body of 
written policy is similar to arguing that 
a state legislature should not enact laws. 
Experience has shown that written policies 
foster good will and reduce unwarranted 
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public criticism. Board minutes are the rec- 
ord of decisions taken in specific cases. They 
may, and often do, show inconsistency in 
board action.“ 

An excellent treatment of boards in gen- 
eral is The Effective Board, by Houle, which 
was published in 1960. Houle's discussions 
are applicable to boards of various institu- 
tions, services, or associations—schools, busi- 
nesses, settlement houses, churches, hos- 
pitals, service clubs, or other efforts of groups 
of people to carry on a useful function, In 
discussing boards’ decisions about recurrent 
problems or issucs, Houle comments that 
“These decisions should be recorded and 
made available to all who need to know 
them. This codification of policies essentially 
becomes a body of law for the egency. 
Usually the executive plays an important 
role in drafting, recommending, and record- 
ing policies, for they guide the program he 
administers.” Later I will discuss a corollary 
of Houle’s concept of written policies as a 
body of law. 

Wells’ 1960 doctoral dissertation at Michi- 
gan State University on the financial and ad- 
ministrative relationship between school at- 
torneys, school superintendents, and boards 
of education, offers a wry commentary on 
school boards: 

“There appears to be a great need for the 
adoption of administrative policies by school 
boards. The dearth of policies governing the 
relationship of the school attorney to the 
board and superintendent is only one aspect 
of this need for policies. A perhaps greater 
problem lies in the fundamental two-way re- 
lationship of the board and superintendent. 
It is suggested that a third party cannot be 
successfully introduced into a relationship 
that is already inadequately defined.” 

Another 1960 doctoral dissertation, Clowes’ 
study at the University of Southern Callfor- 
nia of the functions of elected lay county 
boards of education, concludes with the rec- 
ommendation that county boards of educa- 
tion should adopt carefully developed poli- 
cies to govern their operation. 

The 1961 revision of the California School 
Boards Association's guide, Boardsmanship, 
was edited by James, under the direction of 
a committee chaired by one of your distin- 
guished colleagues, Helen Kerwin. While this 
guide concentrates on school board member- 
ship in California, it contains a number of 
general comments relevant to this discussion. 
For instance, policies adopted by a board of 
education should reflect certain convictions 
about desirable goals for the schools. These 
convictions, taken together, form a philos- 
ophy of education and provide a basis for 
evaluation. The guide makes three sugges- 
tions concerning the content of written board 
policies: 

(1) Board rules and regulations (not to be 

with administrative rules and regu- 
lations) set forth the fundamental principles 
for the control, management, and operation 
of the public schools, 

(2) They define the larger areas of author- 
ity and responsibility of the board and its 
employees. 

(3) They should not include the details 
of management. These may be developed 
separately by the superintendent and staff 
as administrative rules and regulations, in 


accordance with the general policies of the 


board and subject to its approval. 

In 1962, the U.S. Office of Education pub- 
lished White's report, Local School Boards: 
Organization and Practices. White effectively 
summarizes concern with and reasons for 
written school board policies. He notes that 
One of the most significant and highly suc- 
cessful means of improving the overall efi- 
ciency of local school district operation is the 
development of comprehensive board policy 
manuals. While these manuals differ in con- 
tent from district to district, essentially they 
set forth important school board decisions 
regarding such matters as employed person- 
nel administration, pupil personnel admin- 
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istration, the educational program, special 
services, business management, and school- 
community relations.” White goes on to say 
that the lack of a set of written school poli- 
cies which is well-organized, y writ- 
ten, and up-to-date can be a major handicap 
to effective school board operation. 

In listing fifteen ways in which written 
Policies can contribute to effectiveness, 
White repeats a number of justifications 
which I have touched on earlier. He points 
out that, In addition, written policies can 
contribute to effectiveness by: (1) reducing 
pressures of special interest groups, (2) fa- 
cilitating the improvement of staff morale 
by providing uniform and fair treatment, (3) 
keeping the public and school staff informed 
of board action, and (4) giving lay citizens 
& better understanding of how they can work 
with school authorities in building a good 
school system. 

This review of the extensive body of liter- 
ature stresses the necessity for written school 
board policies. Those who are relatively new 
to school board membership might at this 
point be thinking, “What’s all the fuss? We 
Have written policies,” or “After all these 
years, most boards must have written pol- 
icies." 

The findings of a 1962 doctoral study show 
that, as recently as five years ago, the battle 
was far from won. Smith, studying at the 
University of Miami, evaluated school board 
policy manuals of selected urban school dis- 
tricts in ten Southeastern states. He found 
that, first, not only did just 45% of the school 
districts have manuals, but that the manuals 
which existed failed to meet many of the cri- 
teria suggested by authorities; second, most 
manuals did not have provisions for keep- 
ing the manual current; third, all but three 
of the manuals had a readability level 
(measured by the Flesch formula) above the 
median educational level of the adult pop- 
ulation; fourth, less than half the manuals 
distinguished between statutory law and 
school board policy; fifth, most manuals 
failed to adequately treat educational or- 
ganization and instructional programs; 
sixth, less than half the manuals stated the 
term of office and the method of selecting 
school board members, and only two-thirds 
of the manuals stated the duties and pow- 
ers of the school board; and seventh, major 
weaknesses existed in policies affecting non- 
instructional personnel. It's no surprise that 
the vast majority of school board policy 
manuals are written at a level which frus- 
trates the average citizen; many will agree 
that policy writing frustrates board members 
too. From Smith's study, we can draw an- 
other conclusion—one that is not so easy to 
shrug off: most school board policy manuals 
tend to offer inadequate guidance to school 
board members, employees of the board, and 
the general public. 

NEGOTIATIONS AND PPBS 


Two new developments in American educa- 
tion may further restrict local school board 
freedom of action. At the very least they 
will cause school board behavior to change; 
it is possible that the influence of one or 
both may result in the centralization of pub- 
lic education and the end of local control 
of schools by lay boards. I am referring to 
emerging patterns of school employer-em- 
ployee negotiations and to the forthcoming 
widespread adoption of planning-program- 
ming-budgeting systems (PPBS) as a man- 
agement tool. Both developments are relevant 
to this discussion of the necessity for defini- 
tion of school board function through the 
establishment of written school board pol- 
icies. 

In a new publication by the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, School 
Administrators View Professional Negotiation, 
school superintendents, and those who hire 
them, are urged to accept the view that pro- 
fessional negotiations between school boards 
and their teaching staffs are here to stay. 
Let me paraphrase the statement by Forrest 
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B. Conner, A.A'S.A. Executive Secretary, in 8S 
foreword to this book: School board mem- 
bers cannot afford to be in the untenable 
position of trying blindly to apply traditional 
concepts to new and changing circumstances, 
School board members must re-assess, and 
when appropriate, reshape and redesign theif 
role. 

In a paper prepared for presentation earlier 
this month to the National Conference on 
Educational Finance, Eugene McLeone pre- 
dicts that: 

“It may become commonplace to cite the 
experience of the trucking industry in nego- 
tiations with Hoffa and the Teamsters as 
the prototype for developments forced on 
education by teacher negotiations. Educa- 
tion, like trucking, is not organized nation“ 
ally or regionally. Union negotiators in both 
instances have a remarkable knowledge 
the operations—in education their knowledge 
often exceeds that of local board members 
and even local administrators: In each in- 
stance, the union has the advantage of com- 
paring different conditions and situations 
and automatically building on its experience. 
The scatter producers in either trucking or 
education have no such mechanism.” 

Trends in teacher negotiations will directly 
affect established practices and attitudes. 
Instead of an education profession comp: 
of teachers and administrators, we are see 
ing increasingly teachers arrayed against ad- 
ministrators and school boards in a labor 
management relationship, 

In McLeone's view, Teacher negotiations 
will call for definition of a full-time teacher. 
the working conditions of schools, and tbi 
material support as well as salary. A volce 
for the teacher in all decisions will add an- 
other viewpoint. Nationally organized nego- 
tiations will mean more uniform standards 
among school districts with respect to per 
sonnel. Choices of local boards will be lim- 
ited unless they develop appropriate mechs 
anisms to cope with the changing situation. 
One implication of this changing situation 
is the necessity for written board policies. 
Another implication may be the necessity 
for strengthening regional and nati 
school boards associations—a course of ac. 
tion which will mean that local sch 
boards must relinquish a portion of theif 
remaining autonomy to their parent bodies 

The AASA asserts that school superintend- 
ents occup unique roles which cannot be 
compared to anything existing in commer 
cial or industrial fields. The Association Te- 
jects the position that the superintendent 
should be the school board’s chief negotia” 
tor in all its dealings with the staff. Instead. 
he should be an independent third 
in the negotiation process, His basic obliga” 
tion is to the welfare of the pupils and t? 
the leadership of sound educational policy. 
I am not about to enter a potential conflict 
between administrators’ and school 
associations. I can point out, however, that 
if administrators are not going to represent 
the citizens in school district-staff negotia” 
tions, then the public can only be repre" 
sented by school board members, by profes- 
sional negotiators employed by boards Of 
groups of boards, or by no one at all. 

Robert Doherty, associate professor of the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University, makes 
some important points in his article pub- 
lished in the February, 1967, issue of PM 
Delta Kappa: 

“Collective bargaining has a bright side to 
show as well as a dark one. It presents sch 
boards with an opportunity of their 
which has not yet been sufficiently exploited- 
This fact comes as no surprise to the student 
of labor relations. It took employers in pri- 
vate industry some time after the 
of the Wagner Act to realize that collective 
bargaining could be used to their advantage. 
+ +. School boards can use the bargain 
table to press thelr own demands. Increasing- 
ly . . . employers are exploiting the barg: 
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ing situation to win concessions. Wage in- 
creases and improved job security, for exam- 
Ple, can be traded off for adjustments in 
Seniority provisions and work rules. And 
some employers are finding that through bar- 
Baining they are able to make changes in 
employment conditions they wouldn't have 
to propose unilaterally, ...The public 
Schools are victims of ‘irrational’ employment 
Practices. . . . Collective bargaining might 
Provide school boards with the leverage 
they need to bring both rationality and 
flexibility into their employment practices. 
One thing appears certain: collective bar- 
Falning is going to be the method of deter- 
Mining employment conditions in ever more 
school districts. Unless school boards dis- 
Cover how to capitalize on this development, 
the negative aspects of bargaining .. . might 
eventually begin to outweigh the positive.” 

A second development which has impli- 
Cations for education is increased interest 
in planning-programing-budgeting systems. 

is a process aimed at helping manage- 
Ment make better decisions on the allocation 
Of resources among alternative ways to at- 
tain objectives. The current governmental 
interest in PPBS originated at the Federal 
level, first in the Department of Defense, but 
More recently in the Bureau of the Budget. 
The PPBS concepts also appear to be ap- 
Plicable to state and local governmental 
levels. The individual concepts of PPBS are 
no means new ones. What is new is the 
Combination of four concepts into a pack- 
age, and the systematic application of that 
Package in total to government planning. 
These are the four concepts: 

First, PPBS focuses on identifying the 
fundamental objectives of the government 
and then relating all activities, regardiess of 
Organization placement, to these. 

Second, implications for future years are 
explicitly considered. 

Third, all pertinent costs are considered— 
including capital costs as well as non-capital 
Costs, and associated as well as direct costs, 

Finally, systematic analysis of all alterna- 
tives is undertaken, This characteristic is the 
crux of PPBS. It involves identification of 
the governmental objectives; explicit, sys- 
tematic, identification of alternative ways of 
Carrying out the objectives; estimation of the 
total cost implications of each alternative; 
estimation of the expected results of each 
Alternative; and presentation of the resulting 
Major cost and benefit tradeoffs among the 
alternatives along with the identification of 
Major assumptions and uncertainties. 

McLeone predicts that, with the advent of 

„not only educators and school board 
Members but also other central decision- 
Makers will be evaluating educational out- 
Comes and costs. They will be looking at 
Schools in terms of manpower needs, contri- 
butions to economic growth, and accomplish- 
seni of social aims. McLeone goes on to say 

t: 

“Regardless of whether PPBS is viewed as 
& tool for decision-makers, as a set of rules 
for discussion, or merely as a means for tak- 
Inga longer view of present action, its utiliza- 
tion will greatly affect the allocation of re- 
Sources to programs within the public sec- 
tor, including, obviously, the uses of ayatlable 
resources by schools. To a degree, PPBS es- 
tablishes prices for public goods so that cen- 

decision-makers can choose among com- 
Peting programs with given budget con- 
Straints and objectives. To a degree, PPBS 
establishes standards of performance which 
Tequire subordinate administrators to evalu- 
&te output produced for resources used, or to 
ace the possibility of an unfavorable com- 
Parison with similar units elsewhere. If grant 
Programs from state or Federal governments 
ure introduced, then the comparisons may 

@ part of the grant operations.” 

As I said at the outset, school board mem- 

are both an important audience and a 
Popular subject. School boards are respon- 
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sible for the American public school system. 
By means of written board policies, and 
through their own efforts to define the school 
board role, school board members can im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness of our 
schools. I have described two recent develop- 
ments which will affect written school board 
policies, the definition of the role of school 
boards, and the effectiveness with which 
board members perform that role. It's too 
late to ask whether the game should be 
played; it’s time now to find out how to 
play. 


Reporter Denby Fawcett Writes on 
Vietnam Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago I had the pleasure of call- 
ing to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House an award for distinguished 
achievements in journalism which was 
presented to Miss Denby Fawcett, head 
of the Honolulu Advertiser’s Vietnam 
bureau. 

Miss Fawcett, one of the few woman 
war correspondents in Vietnam, has 
written another in a series of on-the- 
scene reports from Vietnam giving a 
penetrating analysis of the recent elec- 
tions aimed at restoring some of the 
traditional self-rule to the villages and 
hamlets of South Vietnam. 

Because Miss Fawcett’s article dis- 
cusses a very interesting aspect of the 
recent elections, I am pleased to insert 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp her article “Viet Elections Are Only 
a Start,” as it appeared in the Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1967, issue of the Honolulu 
Advertiser: 

VIET ELECTIONS ARE ONLY A START 
(By Denby Fawcett) 

Saicon.—The hamlet and village elections 
this spring have been hailed as vital first 
steps toward democracy in Vietnam. 

But most American observers. who speak 
candidly agree these steps have been closer 
to tip-toeing than to striding. 

“The mood of the peasants has been skepti- 
cal,” one U.S, Embassy official said. “They've 
been told good things will come to them if 
they vote. But good things will have to come 
first before they believe it.” 

Another who has watched the elections in 
the Mekong Delta said: 

“When officials come in and tell the 
farmers, ‘Hooray, we're going to have elec- 
tions,’ the people merely sigh and think, 
“When's the last time we heard that?” 

Vietnamese village elections last were held 
in 1964, but the village councils were given 
only an advisory role to the district and prov- 
ince chiefs appointed in Saigon. 

The current elections are aimed at re- 
storing some of the traditional self-rule to 
the villages and hamlets which have been 
overpowered by shaky Saigon governments 
since the start of the Indo-China war 22 
years ago. 

More than 80 per cent of South Vietnam's 
16 million people live in villages. 

Last month, 961 yillages elected counciis 
of six to 12 members, with the candidate 
who received the largest vote becoming chalr- 
man of the village. 

The second phase of the elections started 
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last Sunday when the hamlets—subdivisions 
of electing hamlet chiefs, By 
January, 5,487 hamlets (40 per cent of all 
hamlets in South Vietnam) will have elected 
leaders, 

Between July and January, 275 villages in 
less secure areas will elect their councils on 
successive Sundays, This will give a total of 
1,236 villages (49 per cent of all villages in 
the country) locally elected leaders. 

But when the elections now scheduled are 
completed, less than half the people of Viet- 
nam will have taken part in this basic process 
of democracy. Those who will not have voted 
had no choice, They live under Viet Cong 
control. 

The Viet Cong, those who sympathize with 
them and neutralists are forbidden to run 
for office by a board on the district level 
which reviews prospective candidates. 

Results of last month’s elections show the 
majority of the villagers elected those lead- 
ers already placed over them. This seemed to 
indicate a cautiousness on the part of the 
peasants not to go beyond the government's 
choice. Many still believe the voting was Just 
a government ruse to uncover opposition, 

“Perhaps after going through the voting 
process for two or three years, the elections 
will be established as an institution instead 
of a government gimmick to find dissent,” 
one observer said. 

In the delta province of Vinh Long, 91 per 
cent of the voters returned their incum- 
bents to office. In all, 94 per cent of the eligi- 
ble voters in the province cast ballots. 

“The percentages were high at the polls 
because the peasants knew that the govern- 
ment expected them to turn out,” a U.S, of- 
ficial said. 

“So they came and voted. If they want 
something next week or next month, they 
know that election records are kept, so why 
buy trouble?” 

A U.S. political officer summed up the high 
voter turnout all over the country this way: 
"It's an obligation. The people are told to 
vote, 60 they vote.” 

The high percentages might also be ex- 
plained by a Confucian influence that has 
been a part of Vietnamese elections since 
they began, that of the head of a family 
casting ballots for all eligible voters in his 
family. 

“It's not provided for in the election laws, 
but is accepted in many places,” the political 
officer said. It was the procedure in the elec- 
tions held by Diem. 

“Many peasants have shown up at the 
polls thinking tt is still so and they don't 
turn them away,” he said. It's traditional 
in the villages for the head of the family to 
be the voice of the entire family.” 

The new village councils will be allowed 
to make decisions in 15 areas of government, 
from taxation to construction of public 
buildings. But they will be permitted to 
spend up to only $425 on any one project. 
Anything that costs more will have to be 
approved by the district and province chiefs. 

“How meaningful can these elections be 
when the district and province chiefs over 
the councils are still appointed by Saigon?” 
asked one critic. 

Another problem with the village voting 
has been that the villagers often didn't know 
the candidates they were voting for. 

In the United States people see a village 
as a square, compact unit, but here they 
spread and flow over the land like molasses 
spilled from a jar,” a U.S, agricultural worker 
said. "Many of the villages were too large 
and spread out for the voters to know their 
candidates.” 

Officials admitted that In many cases the 
peasants didn’t know whom they were elect- 
ing to their village councils, but agreed the 
hamlet elections that started last Sunday 
would be more democratic because hamlets 
are smaller. 

The head of the local police in Long Thanh 
hamlet in Vinh Long Province south of Sai- 
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gon in the Mekong Delta, where 540 peasants 
ralse rice and fish for their livelihood along 
a muddy delta canal, agreed. 

“The people have been happy all day be- 
cause they know the candidates,” he said in 
the darkness of a Buddhist shrine where 
farmers were filing out of the makeshift 
voting booth of bamboo and black silk. 

But the hamlet schoolteacher who was In 
charge of the pretty young girls in pastel 
Vietnamese dresses handing out the ballots 
admitted that he didn't know the names or 

. occupations of any of the candidates. 

The voters in Long Thanh each were 
handed three ballots, one for each candi- 
date, and a brown envelope. 

Each ballot was printed with the candi- 
date’s name and his chosen symbol—a house, 
a hat, a candle. 

The voters then entered the booth. Many 
of those I observed didn’t bother to close 
the black slik curtain after them. 

Often they didn’t even look at the ballots, 
but merely stuffed the one on top of the 
pile in the brown envelope. 

Then they walked out and slipped the en- 
velope into a wooden box marked with the 
yellow and red colors of Vietnam. 

The unused ballots were dropped in a bas- 
ket inside the booth. 

Most seemed delighted to be leaving the 
dark shrine to return to their fields. Voters 
finished casting their ballots by 4 p.m. 

Would it have been better not to hold the 
elections at all? 

Even the most cynical observers said, “No.” 


Address by Postmaster General at Seton 
Hall University Commencement Exer- 
cises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to submit for the attention of 
our colleagues the noteworthy address 
delivered by the Honorable Lawrence F, 
O’Brien, Postmaster General of the 
United States, at the commencement 
exercises at Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, N. J., on June 3, 1967. 

An honorary degree of doctor of pub- 
lic service was conferred upon the Post- 
master General in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished and dedicated service to our 
Nation. 

The text of the address follows: 
ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 

F. O'BRIEN AT THE SETON HALL UNIVEHSITY 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

Let me begin by congratulating you who 
are graduates of this Class of 1967. You and 
your fellow graduates from colleges and uni- 
versities across the nation make up the larg- 
est graduating class in the history of Ameri- 
can higher education. There are one-half mil- 
Hon young Americans in the Class of 1967, 
composing one-fifth of all Americans in your 
age group, and representing the best that our 
society has yet produced. 

Though it is popular with the older gener- 
ation to look with dismay at the younger 
generation, I am convinced from my observa- 
tion that today’s college graduate is on the 
whole undoubtedly more earnest, more in- 
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formed, more free of the dead weight of old 
illusions, more passionately committed to 
truth and justice than any of his prede- 


cessors. 

And you should be better. You have grown 
up in an unusually trying period in our his- 
tory. Never before have the penalties of a 
major mistake of miscalculation in our for- 
eign policy loomed so large; and never before 
have the answers been so obscure, stubborn, 
and unyielding to both good will and good 
sense. Never before in history has there been 
a nation with as much military and eco- 
nomic power as the United States; and never 
before in history has it been so necessary 
to show restraint in the use of that power. 
And never before has a nation met problems 
of racial and economic justice so successfully, 
Never before has a domestic revolution—and 
that is precisely what we have experienced— 
been compressed in so short a time. 

You have grown up in a time when men 
look back nostalgically to the days when 
the mere flexing of our national muscle, 
even though it was an infinitely smaller 
muscle, was enough to produce the action 
we desired. 

You leave this fine school armed with 
knowledge and filled with hope and purpose. 
But one of your first tasks, and perhaps your 
first disenchantment, will be to realize that 
the nostalgic men with their vast reserves 
of old memories exercise powerful infu- 
ence, and that your good intentions are 
simply not enough. Each new generation of 
American college graduates forms a collec- 
tive St. George who faces the dragon of 
shopworn but easily and widely accepted 
Ideas. Some generations know what they 
must do, realize that this is the destiny with 
which they have a rendezvous, and slay the 
dragon with the weapons of truth and of 
conviction. 

Other generations start equally well armed. 
But the lance rusts away from the corrosion 
of compromise, and the edge gives up its 
once keen temper to the enervating heat of 
the lyy-covered cottage of selfish content- 
ment. Your days at Seton Hall may be de- 
fined as a period when you could move at 
a fast gallop over a smooth path to the 
bright horizon. They were days of great ex- 
pectations for yourself and expectations of 
others for you—all to be fulfilled at an un- 
specified time called “someday.” Well, you 
are graduating, and your name on that 
sheepskin signals the arrival of “someday.” 

The transformation of someday into 
now—means that you are being offered the 
role of St. George. And there are dragons in 
abundance walting for you. The torch has 
passed to this new generation of Americans— 
& generation so eloquently described by Pres- 
ident John Fitzgerald Kennedy as one 
born in this century, tempered by war, dis- 
ciplined by a hard and bitter peace, proud 
of our ancient heritage—and unwilling to 
witness or permit the slow undoing of those 
human rights to which this nation hag al- 
ways been committed, and to which we are 
committed today at home and around the 
world.” 

At home there is the struggle for full 
achievement of racial justice. In recent years 
we have come very far, very fast in this 
area. The four major Civil Rights laws passed 
in this decade signal the fact that at least we 
are honoring the check issued by Thomas 
Jefferson and endorsed by Abraham Lincoln. 
We have come far, but in a sense we have 
only exhausted all the simple ways. For 
achievement of racial justice can no longer 
be confined to questions of civil rights alone. 
It is no longer so easy—and it is no longer 
sọ distant. 

Today also the world continues to suffer 
from the chronic illness of a peace that 18 
not peace and a war that is not war. The 
Class of 1967 may well complain of the legacy 
of ipfiamed international antipathies which 
faces it. About that legacy I can only say— 
it could be far worse. We destroyed the most 
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evil and inhuman tyranny since Attila. We 
avoided stumbling into atomic holocaust 
And we can take pride in passing along to 
you a world which gives the latent strength 
of democracy a grudging but nonetheless 
genuine 

The concern of this generation of college 
students with the course of our foreign af- 
fairs is a sign of health and vigor. For 
America Is a nation that grows through dis- 
sent; and only through critical examination 
of old policies can we find better ones, So, Í 
would ask you not to permit your growing 
domestic involvement with building a career 
to turn your eyes away from questions 
foreign affairs. Foreign policy is too impor- 
tant to be left entirely to the experts—and ® 
truly American foreign policy must refiect 
the real aspirations of America. 

By the same token, however, I would ask 
that you build your criticism on the founds- 
tion of real knowledge of the world in which 
we live. The greatest, and potentially most 
dangerous, fallacy of all in dealing with for- 
eign nations is to confuse what should be 
with what is. 

Other nations should recognize our essen- 
tial objectives. But some do not. Other na- 
tions should see that we have no desire for 
territory or expansion, But some do not. All 
nations of the world should cooperate in the 
common interest rather than fight over self- 
ish interest. But, as we see, there is often 
far more conflict than cooperation. 

This is not the world we would make—but 
this is the world as it is. In such a world. 
as President Johnson observed: 

“We must recognize the obligation 
match national strength with national re- 
straint. We must be prepared at one and the 
same time for both the confrontation 
power and the limitation of power. We must 
be ready to defend the national interest and 
to negotiate the common interest. This is the 
path that we shall continue to pursue. Those 
who test our courage will find it strong, and 
those who seek our friendship will find 1t 
honorable, We will demonstrate anew that 
the strong can be just in the use of strength: 
and the just can be strong in the defe 
of justice.” That is what our President has 
said 


And this is the foundation of our policy: 
not alone in Vietnam, but wherever the virus 
of terror and aggression threatens to rupture 
the membrane of freedom. 

There is much that you can do to help us 
move more firmly toward a world of 
and of mutual trust—but only if you clearly 
see that willingness to compromise difer- 
ences is matched by vigilance in safeguard- 
ing our essential freedoms. 

That truly is the test. 

I would also like to make a specific com- 
ment about the problem of finding a durable 
peace in Southeast Asia and of some of the 
less considered reactions to the President? 
search for peace in that troubled area. As vou 
recall, the Sermon on the Mount say5 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” It doesn't 899 
anything about peacelovers. There's noth! 
special about a peacelover. Even a loud one 
It's easy to be a peacelover. But it takes com” 
siderable though, energy, imagination, diplo- 
macy, and, in the world in which we lite, 
sometimes force to be a peacemaker. : 
President needs help in making peace. He's 
asked for It, but sometimes he can only heat 
the anguished cries of peacelovers. 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant recently 
proposed some steps that could be taken to 
make peace. The President was quick to sub- 
port his initiative. But North Vie 
wasn't. Ho Chi Minh shot down Gene 
Thant’s proposals, As you may know, the 
President has also made it plain that he 
respond favorably to almost any action 25 
Hanoi that indicates a desire for negot!# 
tions, But the only reaction so far has been 
a beautifully contrived piece of psychological 
warfare that seems to have taken in some 
gullible people—that we should just stop 
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bombing the north and someday, perhaps, 
Sey might be some kind of response—may- 


The economic problem that you face is far 
Gifferent from the bleak prospect that often 
Made other graduating classes contemplate 
an advanced degree. But in a way even the 

of graduates who leaped out into the 
Bray landscape of the depression was easier 

your own. Because then the problem 
Was how to survive in an economy of scarcity. 
Though not a pleasant situation, at least 
it wasn't new. Others had been coping with 
Problems of scarcity since the beginning of 
Organized society. 

But now, we are in a new economic dimen- 

Sion. Traditional reactions to economic prob- 
no longer suffice, simply because the 
Problem today is no longer that of scarcity— 
but of abundance. We need new responses, 
We must bridge the gap between private 
Aallluence and public necessity. We must as- 
Sure the opportunity of better distribution 
Of our enormous wealth without sapping the 
incentives that made that wealth possible. 
we must seek a continuance of the ex- 
g economy—because only through the 
resultant expansion of opportunity will we 
be able to wipe away the remaining vestiges 
of poverty and of unemployment. 

Thus, you have a whole new set of prob- 

facing you, problems that need fresh 
SOlutions—and finding those solutions will 
move us into a world of opportunity and 
Challenge undreamed of by any other gen- 
eration. 

In a very real sense our economy is ex- 
Panding because of the force of democratic 
education. Our American educational system 

on equal opportunity is perhaps one 
Of the greatest social developments of all 
time; and during the last few years we have 
Made greater progress in education than ever 
before in our history. 

This progress is a direct reflection of the 
Passionate belief of President Johnson that 

mighty nation cannot and should not 
until every American has access to 
Superlative education. This sentiment is not 
new. We have all realized the importance of 
Widely available quality education in a 
democracy. But never before has a President 
in translating this aspiration into 

the law of the land. 

But, though we have new laws, a vastly 

availability of funds, and a na- 

tional commitment to quality education to 
all, how well these laws will be excuted, how 
Creatively the money spent, how successfully 
the commitment implemented depend in the 
analysis on leadership in the States. 

Certainly, New Jersey is fortunate in this 
regard. 

You have a Governor who sees clearly, has 
always seen clearly, that human history 18 
the record of the race between education and 
Catastrophe. 

He has left no doubt about his intention 
to have education win the race in the State 
Of New Jersey, He has left no doubt not be- 
Cause of words, but through a series of 

nt actions. These include establish- 
Ment, just last year, of the first Department 
Of Higher Education in the history of New 
Jersey, Governor Hughes clearly perceives 
that higher education, quality education, is 
the key to the affluent individual and the 
aMuent State. 

Under the leadership of your Governor, 
State aid to local school districts nearly 
doubled in the past two years—from 6120 
Million to over $228 million. 

Still another reflection of that leadership 

the fact that the State of New Jorsey 
assümed responsibility, for the first time, for 
Public operation of two medical schools, 
One right here at Seton Hall, which is now 
èe New Jersey College of Medicine and 
tistry, 
Through these and other actions your 
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State government has fully committed itself 
to quality education. 

This record, this creative record, is one 
more reminder of what so many seem to for- 
get so soon: that political institutions exist 
for one purpose only, to solve problems, They 
have not been created to hinder solutions. 

Your generation is in the enviable position 
of being alive at a time when American his- 
tory is in the process of making a gigantic, 
unprecedented swing. We are moying into a 
unique kind of society, away from a strident 
conflict over needs, to meaningful coopera- 
tion in determining how we can best meet 
those needs. 

Already new Federal programs to aid edu- 
cation are helping to. create a fresh kind of 
interaction among traditional levels of gov- 
ernment and helping to form fresh political 
associations designed on regional or problem 
areas. 

This is a creative building process that re- 
fiects the vigor of our political institutions— 
which shows beyond doubt that they are not 
political dinosaurs destined for oblivion, but 
flexible forms capable of growth and evolu- 
tion, 

In a democratic society, the power of the 
individual expressed through the ballot box 
is the ultimate power. And it is a very real, 
tangible and effective power. As educated 
Americans, it is not only desirable, but it is 
your duty to play an active role in the pol- 
itical process, Through public service you can 
magnify your education and turn the knowl- 
edge you have acquired here at Seton Hall 
into active programs for the betterment of 
America, to change the hearts and minds of 
men, for the creation of a more perfect so- 
ciety. 

Another great Governor of New Jersey, 
Woodrow Wilson, once sald: 

“The vision of America will never change. 
America once, when she was a little people, 
sat upon a hill of privilege and had a vision 
of the future. She saw men happy because 
they were free. She saw them free because 
they were equal. She saw them banded to- 
gether because they had the spirit of 
brothers. She saw them safe because they 
did not wish to impose upon one another. 
And the vision is not changed. 

„. . . America will move forward, if she 
moves forward at all, only with her face to 
that same sun of promise.” 

If Woodrow Wilson were alive today, I 
think he would agree that you still possess 
that vision and that your eyes are directed 
toward the sun of promise. 

Science has found ways to extend the 
length of our lives. 

But only the individual can control the 
scope and the depth of his life. 

The prescription for such a life is ready at 
hand: Commit yourself fully and commit 
yourself without reservation, 

I ask you simply to lift your eyes, I urge 
you to reach for the stars ... for you have 
a rendezvous with excellence. 


Gun Laws Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, those who 
are opposed to the gun control legisla- 
tion proposed by President Johnson seem 
to forget that the bill is aimed not at 
legitimate sportsmen, but at criminals. 

This measure would fmpose no hard- 
ships, no restrictions on sportsmen and 
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their organizations. But it would make it 
much more difficult for criminals and 
psychotics t purchase guns—guns which 
too often are used to kill and maim in- 
nocent persons. 

Our crime problem is growing. We can 
help reduce it by keeping weapons out of 
the hands of criminals. An editorial in 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot discussed 
this problem recently with insight, and 
I respectfully insert the editorial in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks: 

Gun Laws Worx—Ask New JERSEY OR 

PHILADELPHIA 


Look no further than Philadelphia for 
evidence that municipal gun control laws do 
help curb crime. Look no further than neigh- 
boring New Jersey for proof that state gun 
control laws have a beneficial effect. 

Philadelphia's law would be even more ef- 
fective if the State of Pennsylvania had sim- 
ilar legislation that applied on a statewide 
basis. New Jersey’s law would be even more 
effective if all adjoining states had similar 
laws. 

And all Americans would be better off if 
there were Federal regulations controlling 
mail-order sales. 

Governor Shafer, regrettably, says he isn't 
interested in pressing for a Pennsylvania gun 
control law like New Jersey’s sensible one, 
And proposed federal legislation is still hav- 
ing a difficult time even getting out of con- 
gressional committees. 

Philadelphia—as an article In the April 22 
Saturday Review detatls—was roused to ac- 
tion after a series of senseless shootings in 
the summer of 1964. Even so, it was not until 
April of 1965 that the ordinance went into 
effect; it took that long to muster sufficient 
public support to offset highly organized 
opposition. 

In its first 18 months, the Philadelphia 
ordinance is said to have prevented 110 con- 
victed criminals from purchasing guns lo- 
cally. Among those denied purchase permits 
were 25 burglars, 13 robbers, 22 persons with 
convictions for aggravated assault and bat- 
tery, five dope addicts, two rapists, two habi- 
ual „ seven former mental patients, 
16 people with records for illegally carrying 
concealed and deadly weapons, four convicted 
of intent to kill and two murders. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation records 
show that the number of murders in Phila- 
delphia during the first nine months of 1966 
dropped 17 per cent below the figure in the 
corresponding period in 1965. During the 
same 66 period, the number in the nation as 
a whole increased 9 per cent. 

Claims by the National Rifle Association 
and other strident opponents that a control 
ordinance would prevent honest sportsmen 
and hunters from purchasing guns have not 
been borne out. Only 139 people were denied 
permits out of a total of 5,034 prospective 
gun purchasers. 

New Jersey's experience has been similar. 
Attorney General Arthur J. Sills reports that 
7 per cent of the applicants for permits have 
been turned down because of criminal 
records. 

Philadelphia and New Jersey would un- 
doubtedly benefit even more if it were not 
Possible for a person denied a permit simply 
to go outside the city limits or cross the 
state line—or write to an obliging mall order 
gun dealer. 

Pennsylvania should be as strict as New 
Jersey in helping see to it that guns are 
denied to the homicidally bent, the mentally 
unstable and the irresponsible. 

And all Americans should have the extra 
peace of mind in knowing that deadly weap- 
ons could not be ordered by mail or legally 
owned without registration with the police, 
a requirement that would be no greater hard- 
ship than a driver's lcense. 
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Ambassador Edward Clark Addresses the 
Far East-American Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, our capa- 
ble Ambassador to Australia, the Hon- 
orable Edward Clark, has come to be 
recognized by his outstanding and dis- 
tinguished tenure as one of the most 
knowledgeable and most listened to 
Americans on Far Eastern matters. 

He has been a courageous and percep- 
tive Ambassador to the great country 
down under, and through his dedicated 
service the ties between our Nation and 
Australia have been strengthened. 

Recently, in an address before the Far 
East-American Council, he drew several 
significant parallels between America 
and Australia. 

I wish to commend this fine address 
to your attention and to insert it in the 
Record for the benefit of my colleagues: 
THe AUSTRALIAN-AMERICAN PARTNERSHIP IN 

THE Far East 
(Address of Ambassador Edward Clark be- 
fore the Par East-American Council, Plaza 

Hotel, New York, April 27, 1967) 

I said in a recent radio interview in Can- 
berra that I considered my stay in Australia 
one of the happiest periods of my life. One 
reason why I could make that statement was 


A great many factors unite these two 
wonderful lands. Both are young and vi- 
brant and were settled by people yearning 
for a new way of life. Both share the heri- 
tage of democratic ideals and offer the guar- 


The physical attributes of the Australian 
continent still remind me of home, and 
when say home, I mean Teras. 

It is an immense and sparsely populated 
populated land with a tremendous variety of 
terrain and climate. It is a rich country. Its 
wealth stems from oll and iron ore to agri- 
culture, cattle and industry. This wealth has 
not been easy to realize, however. It has been 
earned by hard work, and wrung out of the 
land by an industrious and energetic people. 

Australians are a warm and open people— 
as friendly as you could hope to meet any- 
where. They are an inventive and technically 
able people. They are resourceful in finding 
solutions to their own problems and gener- 
ous in sharing their know-how and resources 
with others, But if there is one feature of 
the Australian people and Australlan society 
which is most noticed by outsiders, it is the 
concept of mateship: that is, personal loyalty 
to one’s friends and associates. This concept 
of loyalty and support for one’s friends has 
had a direct effect on the United States. We 
have had Australians fighting beside us as 
mates in World Wars I and H. They were 
with us in Korea and are shoulder to shoul- 
der with us now in Viet-Nam, when some of 
our older friends have found it easier to limit 
themselves to moral support or less. 

Sharing these burdens has not been the 
path of opportunism or of taking the easy 
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road for Australia, In fact, Australian sacri- 
fice in treasure and lives in the cause of frec- 
dom has ranked with or above that of any 
other country in the world. The Australian 
people know full well what is at stake and 
why those sacrifices are ni Many an 
Australian has told me how the “Yanks saved 
us” during the darkest days of the Second 
World War. They haven't forgotten and they 
are determined to cooperate with us to help 
contain the threats of today. 

Certainly, similarity of culture and a his- 
tory of common action to meet common 
threats have played important roles in the 
development of our staunch friendship. It is 
more than just the past, however, which 
cements that friendship. It is also a very 
important mutual concern for the present 
and for the future. 

Australia has become a vital link between 
the West and the developing East. Geo- 
graphically, of course, Australia is an Asian 
nation. But, culturally, politically, and eco- 
nomically Australia is Western. 

The per capita gross national product in 
Austrialla is nearly $2,000, With the ex- 
ception of Japan and New Zealand, no other 
country in the Far East has a per capita 
gross national product equal to eyen one- 
fourth that of Australia, I might also men- 
tion that, in terms of the amount of foreign 
aid it glves each year relative to its national 
income, Australia ranks among the top three 
or four ald donors in the world—and is ahead 
of us. In 1966 Australia ded economic 
assistance to Asian countries equivalent to 
something over point seven percent of her 
national income. Our aid during the same 
year, in percent of GNP, was something less 
than that. These few figures tell a dramatic 
story about these people, their vigor and 
industry, the political climate in which they 
work and their importance and potential for 
the future of the area around them. 

Australia is in a unique position to exert 
a powerful influence in her part of the world. 
Having only eleven and one-half million 
people, she escapes any suspicion of im- 
perialist ambitions against her neighbors. 
Her military forces pose no threat of ag- 
gression against anyone. 

To the contrary, she has a well-earned rep- 
utation throughout the Asian/Pacific Area 
as a reliable friend—a nation which demon- 
strates the best of Western civilization to its 
Asian neighbors, 

Australia has important Interests in Asia 
and the Pacific. From a political point of 
view, the Australian Government has jald it 
down as a matter of policy that the coun- 
try’s first line of defense is in Southeast Asia 
in general and South Viet-Nam in particu- 
lar, Australia was one of the founders of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and has 
remained fully loyal both to the letter and 
to the spirit of that agreement. That her 
troops are now fighting in Viet-Nam is an 
indication of just how important Australia 
considers her interests in that area and how 
seriously she takes her obligations under her 
treaty relationships. Prime Minister Haroid 
Holt has made clear his Government's de- 
termination to stick by our common com- 
mitment and to help secure the peace and 
stability necessary for the economic and po- 
litical progress of the area. 

From an economic point of view, the mar- 
kets of Southeast Asia provide a vital outlet 
for Australia’s growing industrial capacity 
and for her output of agricultural and 
mineral products, As the economic tics with 
Britain and the Commonwealth have 
loosened, ties with Japan, the United States 
and the Pacific Area generally have become 
correspondingly more important. Naturally, 
Australia’s own economic expansion depends 
to an important degree on the economic 
development of her neighbors and the expan- 
sion of trade with them. For this, as well as 
other reasons, Australia is deeply interested 
in the economic development of Asia. She 
takes part in a number of programs which 
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contribute to the well-being of the area, Like 
the United States, Australia actively supports 
the work of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. One of the most im- 
portant projects of this body is the Lower 
Mekong River Development Program, an 
Indo-Chinese equivalent of our own Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. This project will not 
only provide protection against ruinous 
floods but also will provide cheap power tO 
the four nations concerned. Perhaps more 
important than these economic conse- 
quences, this project will set a precedent for 
inter-Asian cooperation in economic affairs. 

This plan has the direct support of Presi- 
dent Johnson who has pledged that we 
accept a major share of the burden for ® 
regional development program based on the 
Mekong Valley plan if Communist on 
in Southeast Asia is ended. Australia is right 
behind us in this undertaking and will sup” 
port it to the limit of available resources. 

The Asian Development Bank is another 
international organization in which we 
the Australians have taken a leading role. The 
bank will have not only its own capital avall- 
able to finance programs ot significance for 
the area, but will sponsor projects for joint 
financing with capital from other public a- 
well as private sources, 

The United States will subscribe two hun- 
dred million dollars of the Bank's capital (85 
will Japan) and Australia will su! 
eighty-five million. Sixty percent of the total 
capital will come from the Asian member na- 
tions, including Australia. 

Also on the economic side, Australia is do- 
ing some serious thinking and has had some 
exploratory discussions with other countries 
about the possibility of establishing some 
form of Pacific Basin trade organization. It 15 
too early yet to say what may come of these 
discussions, but they are another example of 
the kind of role Australia can play and wants 
to play in stimulating regional on 
and helping the Asian nations to help them- 
selves. 

Australia also is a charter member of thë 
recently established Council for Asian and 
Pacific Cooperation. This body aims at in- 
creasing regional cooperation and the ex- 
change of cultural, economic and scientific 
knowledge among all non-Communist Asian 
nations regardless of their political outlook 
and ties. 

Through the Colombo Plan, Australia has 
successfully provided developing nations of 
Asia with practical technical training and 85-7 
sistance for a number of years. This plan has 
enabled thousands of young Asians to study 
and live in Australia, to see a vital Western 
society in action and to obtain a great deal 
of valuable technical knowledge. 

There are this year about 13,000 of thes? 
young Asian students attending Australia? 
universities on Australian Government 
scholarships and through other means. Con- 
sidering the many demands on the Australian 
budget and the keen competition for places 
in the universities, making this many places 
available to Asian students represents & 
effort and a real sacrifice on Australia’s part. 

The South Pacific Commission is another 
body in which we are partners with Australis 
and it is worth mentioning because it is a 
body where we are not paying the largest 
share of the cost. The largest share is borne 
by Australia. The Commission takes on = 
variety of economic and technical aid pro- 
jects to help out with the development of 
the many island territories of the South 
Pacific, These small pieces of territory could 
not possibly afford on their own the e 
advice they need in the fields of agricul- 
ture, public health and economic develop- 
ment. By pooling the costs—and experience 
on a regional basis, the technical help can 
be obtained more cheaply and efficiently. 

We cannot forget that this area still re- 
tains some of the strategic importance it 
during the Second World War and, whether 
we like it or not, will probably soon see the 
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establishment of a number of independent 
states. 

From the examples I have given, it can 
easily be seen that the United States and 
Australia jointly see the necessity for help- 
ing the new and weak countries of Asia to 
Maintain their independence. This is a pre- 
Condition for the success of long-run pro- 
Brams for political and economic stability 
and for raising the standards of living and 
the output of the peoples. This common view 
of the area and Its problems was spelled out 
at the recent Manila Confreence which both 
President Johnson and Prime Minister Holt 
attended. That conference set forth the fol- 
lowing basic goals for the Far East: 

1, To assure freedom from aggression. 

2. To conquor hunger, disease and illit- 
eracy. 

3. To build a region of security, order and 
progress. 

4. To seek reconciliation and peace 
throughout Asia and the Pacific. 

These are the goals the United States and 
Australia share with the other freedom-loy- 
ing nations of Asia and will continue to share 
Until they are realized. 

We have examples before us which give 
hope that these aspirations can be realized. 
The Republic of Korea and the Republic of 
China, amongst others, have made tremen- 
dous progress in the last decade, especially 
when compared to the situations in North 
Korea and Communist China. While Red 
China’s so-called Great Leap Forward was 
degenerating into the Great Slide Backwards, 
both the Republic of Korea and the Republic 
of China were making a genuine start in the 
fight against poverty and ignorance. This is 
‘the trend which must continue if world 
Peace and prosperity are to be assured. 

The and influence of the United 
States often put us in a lonely position. That 
Position is made less lonely and less burden- 
some when we have close partners with the 
Same aims. Australia is such a partner. That 
partnership is one into which she has freely 
entered, not because of pressures, but be- 
Cause we face the same dangers, have the 
Same hopes and are willing to back up our 
Tesponsibilities with both men and money. 
This is the basis for our partnership with 
Australia in the Par East. I don't believe we 
have a closer or better partnership anywhere 
else in the world. 


State Senator Barbara Jordan: “A Credit 
to Her State and Race” 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


` HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, a year ago, 
an able and dedicated attorney asked the 
People of Harris County to permit her 
the responsibility of representing them 
in the senate of Texas. 

She had two strikes against her from 
the beginning: she was a woman, and 
She was a Negro. 

Undaunted, Barbara Jordan waged a 
determined campaign, and she became 
the first Negro woman senator in our 
State's history. 

Her ability, dedication, and intelligence 
won her the confidence and support of 
her colleagues in the senate, and a few 
ov ago, they paid her an unusual trib- 

te by passing, unanimously, a resolu- 
tion which stated in part: 
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She has earned the esteem and respect of 
her fellow Senators by the dignified manner 
in which she has conducted herself while 
serving in the Legislature . .. and because 
of her sincerity, her genuine concern for oth- 
ers, and her forceful ability... 
she has been a credit to her State as well as 
to her race. 


Mr. Speaker, I join with Senator Jor- 
dan’s colleagues in expressing my sincere 
congratulations and best wishes on her 
most successful session of the senate, 
and am pleased to bring to the attention 
of my colleague’s an editorial com- 
mending her from the Houston Chronicle 
of May 31, 1967: 

BENATE'S TRIBUTE TO BARBARA JORDAN 

A year ago when Houston elected Sen. Bar- 


bara Jordan to office by a two-to-one margin, 


it was a political milestone, She became 
Texas’ first Negro woman senator. Also the 
first Negro to serve in the Senate since Re- 
construction, and the only woman member of 
the 60th Legislature. 

“I'm not expecting any difficulty, other 

than any freshman senator, although I know 
I will be a novelty and that all eyes of the 
state will be on me,” she said shortly after 
her victory. 
We praised Miss Jordan as a credit to this 
city and to her race. Now that her first leg- 
islative session is over, we still hold that 
view—and so do her 30 fellow senators. 

They paid her an unusual tribute Satur- 
day. “She has earned the esteem and re- 
spect of her fellow senators by the dignified 
manner in which she has conducted herself 
while serving in the legislature,” they sald 
in a unanimously approved resolution, “and 
because of her sincerity, her genuine concern 
for others, and her forceful speaking abil- 
ity. . . . She has been a credit to her state 
as well as to her race.” 

They accorded her prolonged applause. 
And so will all citizens who are pleased at 
this example of a racial precedent_estab- 
lished in the Senate with such constructive 
results. 


Letter From Kanazawa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the dedicated members of the 
Alhambra Christian Church—Disciples 
of Christ—in my congressional district 
is Mrs. Ethel Rowley. She has just sent 
me a newsletter from a young man serv- 
ing in Japan as a missionary from the 
church. This young man, Mr. Richard 
Dickinson, has grown up in the Alhambra 
Christian Church and is representative 
of the finest spirit of our Christian youth. 
His letter, sent back to the congregation 
he serves, reports the feelings of Japa- 
nese Christians about the war in Viet- 
nam. I am asking that this letter be 
printed in the Recorp as an example of 
how one dedicated American perceives 
the attitude of our friends in Japan con- 
cerning our course in Asia, The letter 
follows: 


LETTER FROM KANAZAWA 
Dear Frens: I am worried, The other day 
two ministers of Kanazawa came to visit me 
and to express their grave concern, They in- 
formed me that many members of their 
churches had spoken to them about their 
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feelings about the war and about their strong 
disillusionment with “Christian” America’s 
attitude about the war. They wonder how 
our continued escalation, our increasing 
military control, our continued disregard for 
the feelings of Asians can truly promote any 
everlasting peace. They expressed their sor- 
Tow at the thousands of young men, Ameri- 
can and Vietnamese who are dying in the 
prime period of their lives. They expressed 
their sadness at the innocent young and old 
who in any war seem caught in the middle 
and who also die. They recognize the terrible 
evil of Vietcong terrorism, but there seems 
to be so many more deaths involved while 
we fight our “war of liberation.” They ask 
why not let Asia decide for themselves what 
their future destiny will be? Is this war worth 
as much as we seem to be putting at stake? 
On the latter question they cited the in- 
creasing tension that is again being built 
up between the Soviet Union and America. 

These men can in no way be considered 
radicals. They are strongly committed con- 
servative Christians, Last year when I had 
been asked to speak to a group of Christians 
on the American attitude toward the war 
and had tried to explain why many felt it 
necessary for us to be Involved in Vietnam, 
one of these ministers was the only one who 
stood up in my defense, He had said at the 
time that although he personally could not 
agree, he recognized that a committed Amer- 
ican Christian might be able to agree with 
America's policy. But now as he called, he 
could not understand how any Christian of 
any country could favor continuance of the 
war, 

It is becoming increasingly dificult for 
Japanese Christians. Since America is con- 
sidered by ali Japanese to be a, if not the 
Christian country, they are hard put to ex- 
plain what has happened and how a Christian 
country can not only continue in such a war, 
but step up her efforts to such an extent that 
World War III seems almost inevitable. Since 
the war to Japanese eyes is being fought by 
military forces with no moral persuasion, 
they wonder what victory will mean even if 
America achieves victory. The Kyodan News 
Letter stated: “We do not think that Amer- 
ica can gain a real victory in this war through 
military effort, In any war that people can- 
not sincerely support from a moral stand- 
point, even if a military victory is won, it is 
a loathesome, empty victory. In this war 
there can be no honorable victory. There 
have been too many innocent women, old 
people, and women who have been humili- 
ated, injured, and killed. The point is not 
our own reputation; rather it is, how long 


` can we close our ears to this cry of agony?” 


(April 20, 1967) 

Only a month ago the Moderator of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan), 
the Rev. Mr. Masahisa Suzuki, issued a state- 
ment in which he acknowledged the guilt 
and responsibility of the Kyodan in World 
War II, and admitted the mistakes made in 
the name of the Kyodan at that time. He 
said: “The Church, as ‘the light of the world’ 
and as ‘the salt of the earth’ should not have 
aligned itself with the militaristic purpose 
of the government. Rather on the basis of 
our love for her, and by the standard of our 
Christian conscience, we should have more 
correctly criticized the policies of our mother 
land. However, we made a statement at home 
and abroad in the name of the Kyodan that 
we approved of and supported the war, and 
we prayed for victory. Indeed, as our nation 
committed errors, we, as a Church sinned 
with her. We neglected to perform our mis- 
sion as a ‘watchman’, Now, with deep pain 
in our heart we confess this sin, seeking the 
forgiveness of our Lord.” 

“More than 20 years have passed since the 
war, and we are filled with anxiety, for our 
mother land seems unable to decide the 
course that we should follow; we are con- 
cerned lest ene move in an undesirable direc- 
tion due to the many pressures of today’s 
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turbulent problems. At this moment so that 
the Kyodan may not make again the same 
mistakes and in order that the Kyodan can 
correctly accomplish its mission in Japan 
and the world we seek God's help and guld- 
ance, In this way we look forward to tomor- 
row with humble determination.” (Kyodan, 
3/20/67) 

The Japanese who issued this statement 
love their country as much if not more than 
we as Americans love our own, I hope that 
we will be able to see that the greatest 
patriotism or love of one’s country often 
comes from those who are most critical of 
thelr country’s action at some particular 
time. In this regard we can see that such 
men as Konrad Adenauer and Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer were the true patriots as they op 
Hitler In World War II. 

We are losing friends in Asla; we are com- 
ing closer and closer to World War II; count- 
less lives are being lost; more and more our 
decisions are being made on behalf of the 
military. In addition our efforts toward 
Christian evangelism seem a mockery in 
light of our actions, Our Christian witness 
around the world ts greatly effected. To the 
Japanese, one of the most popular Ameri- 
cans is a member of Islam, Muhammad Ali 
or Cassius Clay. His popularity arises be- 
cause he is willing to stand up and declare 
that war and killing is wrong. Japanese 
Christians are listening for the same kind of 
ery to come forth in as loud and strident a 
call from American Christians, They not only 
need it for support but for the sake of the 
whole Christian witness. 

May God grant us courage, wisdom and 


Dick 
Ricmarp F. DICKINSON. 
KANAZAWA-SHI, ISHIKAWA-KEN, JAPAN. 


William Randolph Hearst Sees Pattern in 
Pressures and Outbreaks of Violence at 
Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
as war flares in the Mideast, it is im- 
portant for us to examine the worldwide 
pattern of disorder and violence that has 
unfolded. 

In this connection, Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief, the 
Hearst Newspapers, Inc., in a recent Edi- 
tor’s Report provided a perceptive and 
penetrating analysis of this pattern of 
outbreaks and pressures. 

Because of the interest of my colleagues 
and the American people in foreign af- 
fairs, I ask unanimous consent that this 
Editor’s Report be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

The report follows: 

EDITOR'S REPORT: TROUBLE AROUND A 
TROUBLED WORLD 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Men like President Johnson or Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson of Great Britain, and 
their ministers of state, whose job and re- 
sponsibility Is to affect and direct the desti- 
nies of the free world, most certainly must 
have consumed a lot of aspirin with Alka- 
Seltzer chasers this past week. The trouble- 
makers were at it hot and heavy all around 
this weary globe of ours. 
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In just one day, Thursday, the sedate New 
York Times had seven stories on the front 
page relating elther to war, to mass violence 
or new threats to world peace. And the parade 
of trouble continued for page after page 
inside, ranging from Hong Kong to Houston, 
from Venezuela to Vietnam. I can almost 
hear the President saying sadly to himself: 

“They warned me there would be days like 


As usual, most of the trouble—but not all— 
was being stirred up one way or another by 
Communists. The biggest exception was 
French President Charles de Gaulle, that 
dour, would-be dictator who seems deter- 
mined to get even with the United States 
and Great Britain for brushing him aside 
during World War II. 4 

You might have thought he wns having 
enough trouble at home. Prench Commu- 
nists, socialists and other leftist groups were 
on the eve of paralyzing his nation with their 
24-hour strike against his high-handed de- 
mand for more power. Yet on the very day 
before the walkout occurred, De Gaulle called 
a press conference whose main purpose was 
to drop more poison down the wells of his 
English-speaking former allies. 

Britain got it the worst this time. The 
U.S. was merely clawed again for continuing 
to battle the same Communists who kicked 
the French out of Vietnam. England, how- 
ever, was informed in great detail just how 
impossible it will be to join the European 
Common Market unless she does exactly what 
De Gaulle wants her to do. 

His ultimatum, in essence, calls for the 
English to sever their close ties with this 
nation and accept Le Grand Charles as their 
mentor, master and spokesman. The British 
desperately need the kind of economic relief 
they would get in the Common Market. 
Washington may yet come up with some kind 
of an alternative to De Gaulle’s demeaning 
terms. A free trade alliance among the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the world might 
do the trick. 

It was a bad week for the British all around 
the world. Communist mobs sacked the home 
of one of their diplomats in Shanghai and 
beseiged their mission in Peking. For the sec- 
ond week in a row, Communist-directed 
rioters rampaged through the Crown Colony 
of Hong Kong. In Aden, more British ser- 
vicemen were killed and wounded in con- 
tinuing anti-British violence, And Spain con- 


tinued her pressure to get the British out 


of Gibraltar, even through Franco was hav- 
ing home-front trouble with student rioting 
at Madrid University. 

It would be an act of insanity for the Reds 
to kick the English out of Hong Kong, from 
which they are reported to take some 700 
million dollars a year, but then Mao and 
company are not noted for their sane or sen- 
sible behavior. Besides talking big to the 
United States, Russia, and now Great Britain, 
and after forcing Portugal to abjectly apolo- 
gize for something they didn't do a few 
months ago, my opinion is that they are 
probably just throwing up a smokescreen to 
cover up their own trouble at home. 

My own opinion is that they are doing 
Just that. 

Whatever the reason, it is another classic 
example of Communist pressure tactics—de- 
liberate hell-ralsing led by Red agents, fol- 
lowed by wholly unjustified protests against 
the actions of the imperialists who are merely 
trying to keep order. 

Deliberate Communist hell-raising also is 
the root cause of the latest eyeball-to-eyeball 
confrontation between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. Syria has said she is unable to 
control the terrorists who keep infiltrating 
the Israel border. Believe it or not, it's just 
possible there is some truth to that—as was 
more than indictaed by a dispatch from 
Cairo last Wednesday. 

It told of a mass rally in Gaza at which 
some bomb-thrower named Ahmed Shukair, 
head of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
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tion, said: “We will keep sending in com- 
mandos, contingent after contingent, to de- 
stroy and burn.” He added to his followers, 
reassuringly: “We have recently gotten huge 
quantities of arms from Communist China 
to use in our work.” 

If there's one thing you can bet on, it's 
that the Communists—Russian or Chinese 
never sleep in their dirty work. And anybody 
who says they have stopped trying to take 
over the world is either misinformed, blind. 
a boob or is one of them. 

It's no accident when Russian naval ships 
sideswipe an American destroyer two days in 
a row on the high seas. 

Anybody needing more proof of Red sub- 
version could have found it last week in our 
own hemisphere as well. In Ecuador, 2,000 
pro-Chinese Communist student rioters al- 
most succeeded in an armed bid to take con- 
trol of a university, In Venezuela, pro-Cuban 
revolutionaries and members of the Moscow- 
oriented Communist Party were in open dis- 
pute over how best to conduct guerrilla 
warfare there. And in Mexico, police an- 
nounced seizure of an undisclosed number 
of “professional agitators” after the army 
took control of riot-scarred Sonora State, 
just south of the Arizona border. 

Inside the U.S., the biggest civic disorder 
was the four-man gun battle in Houston be- 
tween 600 police and Negro students at the 
Texas Southern University, in which a police- 
man was killed. This riot, which is certain 
to have grave repercussions, ostensibly re- 
sulted from a minor incident. 

Actually, the flames of long-smoldering 
violence had been whipped up at the school 
recently by viciously anti-white speeches 
delivered by Stokely Carmichael, the black 
power advocate. 

I can’t understand why this draft-dodging 
Incendiary has not been jailed before this 
for inciting the riots and violence he urges. 
Right here, however, it is more important to 
note what FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover told 
Congress the testimony released last week: 

“Carmichael has been in frequent contact 
with Max Stanford, field chieftain of the 
Revolutionary Action Movement. This is & 
highly secret, all-Negro Marxist-Leninist, 
Chinese Communist-oriented organization 
which advocates guerrilla warfare to obtain 
its goals.” 

Ex-Premier Khrushchev, living in political 
retirement and obscurity in his native land, 
might well be these days of open- 
ing a little Russian tea shop with himself 
featured as the premier tea leaf reader. I 
remember his assuring me in a confidential 
but quite confident manner 12 years ago 
that my grandchildren would be living under 
Communism. 

One thing is certain: The Communists, 
whether they be Russian, Chinese, Albanian 
or Cuban, are never going to give up trying. 
And certainly the sight and sound of thou- 
sands of unshaven, unwashed, unkempt 
young Bea flags of their coun- 
try’s enemies and demanding surrender of 
Asiatic Communism—must give them reason 
for believing they are at a least making some 
progress towards their goal of undermining 
one of the country's greatest sources of 
strength: Patriotism and pride of country. 


The United States in Puerto Rico: 
1898-1900 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to draw the attention of my 
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distinguished colleagues of both parties 

to a review of a new book about the 

United States and Puerto Rico. This 

Scholarly volume entitled “The United 

States in Puerto Rico: 1898-1900“ was 

3 by Father Edward J. Berbusse, 
J 


The review I now submit for the REC- 
ORD was prepared by one of my Mary- 
land friends, Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, who is known to many of my 
distinguished colleagues in the Congress 
as “The Padre of the Americas.” I refer, 
of course, to the fact that our beloved 
Speaker Jonn W. McCormack and Father 
Thorning were the leaders who origi- 
Nated the official observance of Pan 
American Day, 23 years ago, in the House 
of Representatives: 

This is a study in depth of the vital transi- 
tional period, 1898-1900, which saw the 
transfer of Puerto Rican sovereignty from 
Spain to the United States of America. The 
Teader is prepared for the complexities of 
Change by two chapters indicating how per- 
Sistently a majority of the Island's élite had 
petitioned for self-government. Indeed, by 
aes home rule appeared to be on the hori- 

n. 


When, the next year, the armed forces of 
the United States invaded the island, the 
Swift campaign of nineteen days was de- 
Scribed by Angel Rivero as “a model of 
Modern, humanitarian warfare.” Moreover, 
“the customs, laws, and religion of the people 
Were respected.” The action, this Puerto 
Rican writer adds, “took on something of a 
triumphal procession.” 

Nevertheless, numerous islanders felt con- 
cern about the fate of their Iberian tradi- 
tional culture. Just prior to the U.S. occupa- 
tion, for example, Luis Mufioz Rivera, presi- 
dent of the cabinet and secretary of govern- 
Ment under the autonomous charter granted 
by Spain, proclaimed: “We are Spaniards and 
Wrapped in the Spanish flag will we die.” 
Don Luis, father of the future Governor of 
the Commonwealth (Luis Mufioz Marin), 
lived to serve his fellow citizens under a 
Succession of U.S, military governors and to 
ed his capacity for leadership in the new 


Prior to enactment of legislation, provid- 
ing civil administration (1900), sponsored by 
Senator Joseph B. Foraker, two clergymen 
Were appointed by Major General George R. 
Brooke to make a survey of social conditions 
throughout the island. One was the Reverend 
Thomas E. Sherman, S.J., son of William 
Tecumseh Sherman and Chaplain of the 
Fourth Missouri Division; the other, the 
Reverend Dr. Henry E. Carroll, a “distin- 
guished member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” Both Father Sherman and Dr. Car- 
Toll produced valuable reports. Their find- 
ings, favorable to the Puerto Ricans and sym- 
Pathetic to their aspirations for autonomous 
Tule, proved helpful to the U.S. Senators and 
Representatives who voted for the Foraker 


Boon after the consecration of Monsignor 
Jaime H. Blenk of the mainland as Bishop 
Of Puerto Rico in the new order, this church- 
Man had a two-hour conference (September 
1899) with President William McKinley and 

tary of War Elihu Root. It was recog- 
nized in 1913, when the prelate returned to 
New Orleans, that Archbishop Blenk had 
helped the Puerto Ricans to acknowledge 
American fair play and justice” and had 
Prepared them to “accept that justice which 
America was prepared to give.” The author 
Also notes that General Guy v. Henry, not 
& member of the Mother Church of Christi- 
anity, “behaved as a more understanding 
Person than many a nominal Catholic of 
Rico.“ This comment is included in 
the chapter on “problems in Church v. State 
and Education.” 
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An epilogue, “Trends in Puerto Rican 
Evolution,” although necessarily brief, con- 
tains a beautiful pen-picture of the farm 
worker (jibaro). “Respectful and obedient, 
fearful of the law and unconfiding in his 
superiors, . .. he is generous in the extreme, 
and shares his last banana with the first per- 
son who comes.” He is “keen in evaluating 
people and shrewd in handling them.” 

For the last seven years, Dr. Berbusse has 
been able to study Puerto Rico, its oppor- 
tunities and problems at first hand. At pres- 
ent, he serves as lecturer in United States 
history at the University of Puerto Rico and 
as director of the Centro Universitario 
Catélico in Rio Piedras. 

The value of this volume is enhanced by 
a list of abbreviations, a comprehensive sys- 
tem of notes, and a select bibliography which 
outlines manuscript sources, Official docu- 
ments, biographies, histories, special studies 
and articles. The index alone is inadequate. 
Despite some slips in proofreading on the 
part of the editors of the University of North 
Carolina Press, the book is outstandingly 
handsome in binding, format, paper and type. 


The 60th Anniversary of the Charter of the 
American Hungarian Federation 


SPEECH 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Hungarian Federation was 
chartered in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1907. 
It has been in continued existence ever 
since. Its present officers are: The Honor- 
able Albert A. Fiok, municipal judge in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as national president; 
the Right Reverend Dr. Zoltan Beky, 
bishop emeritus of the Independent Hun- 
garian Reformed Church of America, and 
president, Hungarian Reformed Federa- 
tion of America, as chairman of the 
board of directors; Prof. Dr. Emery G. 
Szekely, medical school, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Janos Nadas, 
president, Kossuth chapter, AHF, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mr. Stephen Miko, president, 
American Hungarian Federation of the 
State of New York, Inc.; Mr. Zoltan Vas- 
vari, president, Cross and Sword Move- 
ment, Garfield, N.J., as national vice 
presidents; Mr. Richard J. Phillips, Wil- 
liam Penn Fraternal Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as treasurer; Mr. Bela Karlo- 
vitz, Esq., counselor at law, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as general counsel; Messrs, 
Gabor Bodnar, Clifton, N.J., Andrew 
Eross, Sr., and Dr. Julius Hovany, edi- 
tor, Chicago, II., as comptrollers; Dr. 
Louis Fury, writer, and Prof. Z. Michael 
Szaz, department of political science, 
Seton Hall University, South. Orange, 
N.J., as national secretaries. 

During its 60 years of existence, the 
federation was engaged in educating 
Hungarians about American values and 
principles of democracy so that they may 
become well-informed citizens of the 
United States. The federation also pro- 
moted the knowledge of Hungarian cul- 
ture and literature among Americans 
not of Hungarian descent by sponsoring 
and distributing books and literature. 

The federation has taken an unequivo- 
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cal stand against any atheistic and totali- 
tarian ideology, having been opposed to 
nazism as well as communism. For the 
last two decades it has informed the 
American Government and public about 
the political, religious, and economic 
situation in Hungary under Communist 
rule by dissemination of information and 
memorandums and thereby give ex- 
pression to some of the aspirations and 
demands of the suppressed Hungarian 
people. 

Several Presidents of the United States 
have received delegations of the Amer- 
ican Hungarian Federation, and the fed- 
eration is in constant touch with the 
State Department and Members of Con- 
gress on problems of American policy 
toward Hungary in particular and East- 
ern Europe in general. 

The federation assisted 22,605 Hungar- 
ian refugees after World War U to come 
to the United States, and helped 35,705 
refugees after the 1956 Hungarian fight 
for freedom to come to America. 

The federation, between 1945 and 1952, 
sent help to Hungary and to Hungarians 
living in Western Europe in the amount 
of $1,457,743.26, and its relief action 
after the Hungarian revolution amounted 
to $512,560.08, even before a separate 
organization was chartered to do the 
relief work. 

The federation consists of the two 
American Hungarian fraternal associa- 
tions—Hungarian Reformed Federation 
of America and William Penn Fraternal 
Association—its own State and local 
chapters, American Hungarian churches, 
associations, clubs, and study groups 
which send delegates to the triennial 
convention, which, in turn, elects its 
officers and board of directors. 


John F. Kennedy “Prominent American” 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 29, 1967, Boston, Mass., 
was proud to host leaders from the po- 
litical, business, and academic worlds 
who gathered to pay tribute to our late, 
beloved President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. 

On the occasion of the birthdate of 
this truly great American, the U.S. Post 
Office Department issued the 13-cent 
postage stamp to be used for interna- 
tional mail to honor his memory. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon 
for the dedication of the stamp was Post- 
master General Lawrence O'Brien who 
vividly described Kennedy the man, the 
politician, and the statesman. 

From the lips of one of his closest 
friends came this story and tribute to 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE CEREMONY DEDICATING 
THE JOHN F. KENNEDY “PROMINENT AMER- 
ICAN" Stamp, BosTon, Mass., May 29, 1967 
I have very mixed emotions in dedicating 

this new stamp honoring President Kennedy. 
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Iam proud and pleased, of course, for it is 
fitting that this latest monument to his 
memory be a postage stamp, since the postal 
service is the channel most often ured by 
the American people to communicate with 
each other—and John F, Kennedy was a 
master communicator who touched the mind 
and the heart with the brilliance of his 
thought and his wit. 

The denomination of this stamp was pur- 
posely chosen to permit it to be used on 
international mail. This, too, is appropriate, 
for John F. Kennedy’s Ufe and the tragic 
mature of his death seemed to reach out 
over barriers of race, and ideology, to brush 
aside old suspicions, and to touch men 
sharply and directly. For a moment the 
world was united through grief, and the loss 
was felt equally and shared as deeply in 
Dublin and Durban, in Moscow and Mon- 
rovia. 

He was our man for all seasons, and for all 
peoples. And this stamp will be used 50 mil- 
lion times a year, a silent traveler through 
the world reminding all who see it of a great 
and noble spirit. 

And so it is gratifying for me to dedicate 
this stamp. 

Mixed with that gratification is a feeling 

sadness 


Last fall I travelled to Runnymede, Eng- 
land, and I visited the Kennedy Memorial 
there. The inscription on that memorial 
reads: “This acre of English ground was given 
to the United States of America by the people 
of Britain in memory of John F. Kennedy, 
born 29 May, 1917, President of the United 
States 1961-63, died by an assassin's hand 
22nd November, 1963." And then the most 
famous lines of his Inaugural Address. So 
on this day John Kennedy would have been 
50 years old. And our sadness comes from 
the realization that long before its proper 
span, giant tree was felled in the forest of 
our land, and has left an open place against 
the sky that will long remain. 

In the three and a half years since his 
assassination, there have been dozens of 
books, thousands of articles, millions of 
words written about President Kennedy. 

Almost all have tried to serve his memory 
well. They have tried from the same sense 
of loss that we feel, from the need to remind 
ourselves of the uniqueness of a splendid 
human being. 

with many of you here today, I knew 
John Kennedy intimately. We worked with 
him closely, and saw him in moments of 
great stress as well as great success. How- 
ever, having that experience and that knowl- 
edge, I am sometimes befuddled about the 
way he is depicted. Some have tried to re- 
create his image as a modern day Sir Gala- 
had, wearing the invincible armor of right- 
eousness, slaying all the dragons, with a 
charmed sword, marching toward victory 
unhindered. : 

I do not wish to argue about, and cer- 
tainly not lower, the stature of John P. 
Kennedy in our history. 

I do not even wish to disagree with those 
well-meaning Americans who seek always to 
make him larger than life. 

For we seem to live in a cynical age, 
marked by lack of values and a dull sense of 
drift, anchorless on a dark and angry sea. 
Some of our young people seem consumed 
with hate for their own nation or their own 
personalities. They burn their flag with fire 
or their minds with drugs. So, in a time such 
as ours, when there are men proclaiming 
uneasily that “God is Dead” it is important 
and it is useful to honor a hero, 

But in this hero building, there lies a 
dangerous element. Not only is it a wasteful 
and a ridiculous excess to add another hue 
to the rainbow, perfume the violet, and paint 
the lily—but in the case of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the real man, the real human 
being and, yes, the real politician, are all 
submerged somewhere beneath the slowly 
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accumulating weight of all those millions of 
feather-like words. 

I say Kennedy the politician purposely. In 
our culture the word “politician” has some- 
how taken on an accumulation of barricades, 
We have always suffered from a national split 
personality about politicians. The politician 
was someone we wished somehow we could 
do without. And when we found we couldn't 
do without him, he was accepted only grudg- 
ingly. 

Our Constitution was called by Gladstone 
“the most remarkable work . . . to have been 
produced by the human intellect, at-a single 
stroke... in its application to political af- 
fairs.” This Constitution was the product 
of politicians working together, hammering 
out creative compromise, holding us together 
when so many forces existed that might have 
torn us apart. 

Our national folklore is full of jokes about 
politics and politicians, all of which would 
seem to indicate that an honest, effective, 
dedicated politician is the human equlvalent 
of the square circle. 

And yet men like Abraham Lincoln, 
Thomas Jefferson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Daniel Webster, John Adams were politicians. 
The men in John Kennedy's Profiles in 
Courage were politicians. John Kennedy, 
himself, was certainly a politician. 

And he was a working politician. 

He began his career the hard way and the 
right way. His political career opened with a 
tough campaign in the Eleventh Congres- 
sional District. It was said then, “He doesn't 
even need to campaign. He can go to Wash- 
ington now and forget the primary and 
election.” 

But John Kennedy wanted to campaign. 
And so he put In 18-hour days bounding up 
the rear stairs of those three deckers in 
Charlestown, knocking on doors, telling the 
voters who he was and what he thought he 
could do in Washington. 

Well, the rest is history. 

And despite the hero worship, it never 
came easily, Throughout his political caréer 
he had to do the equivalent of climbing the 
stairs of those Charlestown three deckers. 

He had overcome the barrier of his religion. 
And he faced that Issue directly and won. 

He had to overcome the rumors that he 
was in falling health. And, despite a body 
that often was wracked with pain, he was a 
man of determination who proved again the 
power of mind over body. 

He had a long and grueling struggle 
through the Presidential primaries. 


travelling, little sleep, always on the move. 

Since that grim November day three and 
a half years ago, there have been many monu- 
ments and memorials built to grace our land 
and honor his name. 

We now have a Cape Kennedy instead of 
Cape Canaveral, and a Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter. We have a Kennedy Memorial Highway 
that helps connect Washington to the out- 
side world.. We have Kennedy memorial 
bridges and dams and roads and airports to 
dignify our nation. Just last Saturday we had 
the launching of a new aircraft carrier—the 
Kennedy. We now have this postage stamp 
that will remind so many millions overseas 
of John F. Kennedy. 

But, though it is fitting and proper that 
we build physical reminders of his greatness, 
I think he would have preferred to be re- 
membered for the product of his political 
genius. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
the Book of Matthew tells us. 

And I think we should therefore assess 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy in the way that he 
would have preferred: through the political 
events that he brought about. 

Let us never for one moment overlook his 
accomplishments—accomplishments that are 
a splendid record of political action aimed 
at helping people in their most basic and 
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vital aspirations, thelr hopes for peace, for 
prosperity, for progress, for a future for 
themselves and their children, 

Let us not forget that the Alliance for 
Progress was launched by John F. Kennedy. 

Let us not forget that he proposed The 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, which recently 
reached fruition in the Kennedy Round 
negotiations, and which was the most Impor- 
tant piece of legislation affecting economics 
since the passage of the Marshall Plan. 

Let us not forget that he initiated action 
that revitalized our economy... got Amer- 
fea moving again and created millions 
of jobs. 

Let us not forget that he resisted Com- 
Munist blackmail over Berlin and faced 
down, prudently but firmly, the terrible con- 
frontation over the missiles in Cuba, 

Let us not forget that he saw that a threat 
to freedom and American Interests was grow- 
ing in the Pacific as it receded in the At- 
lantic. As early as October 1961, President 
Kennedy said firmly that. . . the Uni 
States is determined to help Vietnam pre- 
serve its independence, protect its people 
against Communist assassins, and build ®& 
better life through economic growth.” 

Let us not forget that John F. Kennedy 
was a compassionate man—perhaps best re- 
flected in his call for a national program to 
combat mental retardation. 

Let us not forget that he enlisted early in 
the fight for civil rights. 

Let us not certainly ever forget that the 
world took a major step away from the brink 
of war with the conclusion of the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty he fought so hard to create. 

And then we saw him in a car on a s 
in Dallas—he waved, one last time. And the 
flame was gone. 

But his work, though still not completed, 
his dreams though still not fully realized. 
were not abandoned. 

The Congress—under the leadership of 
Speaker McCormack and with the help of our 
own Massachusetts Congressional delegation 
here with us today—has worked together 
with President Johnson to build the kind of 
worthy memorial to John F. Kennedy—® 
memorial in the form of the greatest surge 
of progressive legislation in the nation’s his- 
tory coupled with the greatest 
boom in this or any other country. 

John F. Kennedy was a hard-fighting poli- 
tician, with solid, concrete And we 
must remember him because of what he 
stood for. 

A century ago, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote: 


“I find the great thing in this world 
Is not so much where we stand, 
As in what direction we are moving 
We must sail sometimes with the wind and 
Sometimes against it— 
But we must sall, and not drift, nor lie at 
anchor.” 


President Kennedy often quoted these 
words, They expressed his philosophy. And 
they pose a challenge to us who survive him. 

To those of us who served his cause, WBO 
followed his leadership, what is that chal- 
lenge: It is not to permit ourselves to drift 
never to depart from his program of com- 
passion. It is the unfinished agenda, the pro- 
grams of the Kennedy Administration 
the Johnson Administration. 

My friends, we can serve his memory best 
not by looking passively at monuments 
marble and steel or issuing postage stamps. 
but by working together for a better Amer- 
ica and a better world, where there is peace 
preserved, freedom guarded, mankind €x- 
alted, and where the chains and fetters that 
keep man from achieving his God-given po- 
tential are struck away, and we are free to 
be what it is in our power to become. 

John F. Kennedy often quoted from 2 
poem by Robert Frost that expressed his un- 
derstanding that we cannot stand still 
admire achievement, no matter how com- 
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Pelling tt. might be. “The woods are lovely, 
dark and deep,” he said. “But I have prom- 
to keep, And miles to go before I sleep, 
miles to go before I sleep.” He did not 
Eo the many miles he might have, and so 
it is up to us to keep those promises for 
for they are, after all, promises made to 
Ourselyes and our children—promises of a 
tter America. 
We can achieve those promises, and reach 
goals through the political process— 
and it is to John F, Kennedy the politican 
that I wish to dedicate this stamp. 


Bridges to the East? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr, HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
President's proposal to “build 
es” to the East—East-West trade 

1s very much in the news these days, and 

& matter that the Congress may soon 
Consider. 

In view of this I commend to my col- 
leagues an excellent statement on the 
Subject contained in a recent letter by 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, USN, retired, 
& former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, to a corporation that was con- 
Sidering selling goods to Russia and her 
Eastern European satellites. 

Admiral Radford has given me per- 
Mission to use the statement, which fol- 
lows, as I see fit: 

Since the last meeting of the Board, re- 
Membering the discussion we had on the 
Pros and cons of trading with the USSR or 
her Eastern European satellites, I have been 
Biving considerable thought to the matter. 
With our government recommending to the 

ess that present laws in regard to such 

trade be relaxed to encourage not only trade, 
but encourage it by extending long term, low 
interest credit under certain circumstances 
I felt that I had to restudy the position I 
ve previously taken not only publicly, 

t in Board discussions on several occasions. 
letter is the result. You can use it as 

Wish—or if you itke, I will read it to the 
at our next meeting. 

In 1945 the United States successfully com- 
Pleted a world war which taxed even our 

t resources. We completely defcated our 
*Nemies—Germany and Japan—and wound 
up with the greatest fighting machine in 
being that the world has ever known. Ex- 

for out enemies—practically the whole 
World was allied with us in this great strug- 
Re including the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Publics, We poured out military aid to 

Rusisans during the war and included 
them in our planning for the Post War World. 

wartime president was convinced until 

t before he died that he could trust Pre- 
8 Stalln— that Rusisan would live up to 

commitments. President Roosevelt re- 
i ed from the meetings in Yalta early in 
das with his first real misgivings as to our 

e relations with our then ally—Russia. 

Events moved swiftly in 1945 following 
President Roosevelt's death in the spring. We 
at first the defeat of the Germans and Hit- 

8 suicide—2nd the defeat and occupa- 

of Japan—and 3rd, the great demobill- 

of our armed forces. Of these, the last 

had the greatest bearing on the post war 
World—evyen on events today. 

v Stalin moved swiftly after the victory. 

lolations of agreements did not bother him. 
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Russia had maintained her war time military 
strength while the Western Allies had de- 
mobilized to the point of weakness. There 
were individuals in the Free World who 
warned against Russia's ambitions, but they 
were in the minority, and generally dis- 
regarded. Russia's take-over of Eastern Eu- 
rope including the Baltic States happened 
rapidly after 1945 and was largely excused 
as an understandable defensive measure. 
Allied fallure to enforce agreements regard- 
ing free elections and other understand- 
ings—particularly in regard to Poland—re- 
sulted from lack of real military power as 
much as lack of courage to force a show- 
down with a recent ally. 

The Blockade of Berlin and finally the 
Korean War convinced eyen the most ardent 
supporters of allied unity that the USSR was 
actively opposing the post war efforts of the 
Free World. 

We come then to 1950 and the outbreak 
of the Korean War, A courageous President 
of the United States—Truman—decided to 
oppose Russian expansionist ambitions. The 
Hot-Cold war heated up rapidly and among 
the other side effects we had agreements on 
the part of the Free World in regard to re- 
strictions on trade with the Communist Bloc. 

CoCOM—Coordinating Committee on Re- 
straint of Trade with Communist countries— 
was formed about that time, The member 
countries agreed on a list of strategic goods 
in which trade was forbidden. The United 
States, in addition, forbid its nationals to 
trade at all with Communist China. It was 
generally understood that such trade as was 
permitted would be for cash or immediate 
barter—no credit. 

In the succeeding 17 years, the CoCOM 
lists have been watered down extensively. 
Communist efforts to purchase forbidden 
items such as sophisticated electronic equip- 
ment of various types has often been ulti- 
mately successful—by roundabout methods. 
Some businessmen in the United States have 
chafed under the more strict interpretations 
of strategic goods made by our government 
as they watched European governments per- 
mit their nationals to evade restrictions— 
forgetting that (a) European countries were 
historically natural partners with 
Russia and its satellites, (b) the total of 
such trade was insignificant by our stand- 
ards and (c) finally, we had to set an ex- 
ample. Were we to relax our restrictions, 
there soon would be none. 

During the Eisenhower Administration, 
there was constant pressure from allies and 
some of our own citizens to relax and modify 
the CoCOM lists of strategic goods, These 
efforts were generally opposed by the JCS 
who were always consulted, but some changes 
were made. Beginning with the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, greater efforts were made— 
with greater success—and they culminated 
in President Kennedy's offer to sell wheat 
to the Russians. Food has always been on 
lists of strategic goods. This action indicated 
to the Free World that the United States’ 
position on trading with Communist coun- 
tries had changed basically. 

As of now, President Johnson has asked 
the Congress to change existing laws in re- 
gard to trading with Communist coun- 
tries—except China—where the ban would 
remain in effect. 

One would suppose that our government 
could support its request for these changes 
with bona fide instances of changed attitudes 
on the part of Communist governments. This 
does not seem to be the case. There are gen- 
eralized statements to the effect that the 
USSR is more willing to discuss agreements 
which tend to relax cold war pressures 
(Atomic Test Ban—Non-Proliferation of 
atomic weapons—Consular. Treaty, etc.). 
The impression is given that Communist 
countries are more interested in consumer 
goods and less interested in building up 
their armed forces. Our Secretary of Defense 
insists that we have overwhelming nuclear 
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superiority and yet he took office after the 
campaign in 1960 where the Democratic can- 
didate insisted there was a missile gap on 
our part! 

To one who has been privy in the past to 
this information, these current arguments 
lack credibility. The record of recent Soviet 
actions does not support evidence of a change 
in Russian attitudes. Let us review the pres- 
ent situation briefly, 

Soviet military capability in all areas con- 
tinues to increase. Russia's current military 
budget is billions higher than it was last 
year. A good part has gone into the Russian 
navy—producing a navy second only to our 
own—including the largest fleet of subma- 
rines the world has ever seen—oyer 430 ef- 
fective boats. 

In nuclear armament, they appear to have 
set 1970 as the target date by which to ex- 
ceed the United States in offensive inter- 
continental missile strength. They are known 
to be deploying anti-missile systems widely 
in Russia. 

They have recently reorganized and reem- 
phasized civil defense within Russia, placing 
responsibility therefor in the hands of Mar- 
shal Vasili Chuikov, former commander-in- 
chief of Soviet Land Armies, 

In Viet Nam, there is no doubt that Rus- 
sia is our real adversary. Except for rice, light 
weapons and ammunition which are supplied 
by Red China, North Viet Nam's war making 
potential is due almost entirely to Russian 
military aid, Billions of dollars worth of mis- 
siles—jet aircraft—artillery—as well as hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of POL (Petro- 
leum products of all kinds) have poured into 
North Viet Nam in the last two years. 

In the Middle East, grand strategists of the 
Soviet Union are quite evidently determined 
to widen their sphere of influence and have 
apparently chosen this area as their next 
target. Israel is alarmed by the extent of So- 
viet Involvement in the arming of the Arabs 
at a time when the Western Powers—par- 
ticularly the United States—seem inclined to 
seek accommodation with Moscow. 

If the foregoing has a basis in fact—and 
it is generally accepted as factual—why do 
we propose to Increase trade with the USSR 
and her satellites? We have lent or given 
Poland over % billion dollars since 1956 
and they are now sending arms to Viet Nam 
in Polish ships. Their Communist dictator- 
ship is more strict and more than 
it was when we started to try to wean them 
away from it! 


Why sell strategic materials to our avowed 
enemies which we have denied to former 
allies? We would not sell computers to 
France because she might use them in her 
nuclear weapons effort—so it is now pro- 
posed to sell computers and other strategic 
material to the Communist Bloc. 

There is probably an answer. Our Presi- 
dent has been advised by individuals whom 
he trusts that by treating the Russians as 
friends, he will gain their good will and it 
will then be possible to go further towards 
an ultimate goal of world peace with world 
disarmament—a Utopia which all men would 
like to see. 


If history is a guide, however, it is a dan- 
gerous game to play with realists like the 
Russians. Some of our leaders have tried 
similar tactics before, but we have never 
gone so far as we seem to be going this 
time—and this in the face of Russian ac- 
tions indicating plainly that their aims and 
enmities have not changed. 

There is one safe yardstick in the meas- 
urement of East-West trade. So long as the 
East persists in its determination to destroy 
the West, anything which helps them, prob- 
ably hurts us. We sold scrap iron to Japan 
in 1939 and got it back in bombs at Pearl 
Harbor and in artillery shells at Bataan. 

All present indications suggest that the 
increase in East-West trade now proposed, 
with long-term loans and low interest rates, 
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and including commonly accepted strategic 
materials, is extremely dangerous to our se- 
curity as a nation. 


Tribute to Hon. Paul Rand Dixon, Chair- 
man of Federal Trade Commission: 
Guardian of American Consumer and 
Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
during recent years there has developed 
wide recognition of the outstanding 
work being carried on by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Even though the Congress continues 
to place more and more laws into the 
hands of the Commission for enforce- 
ment—continues to add to the Commis- 
sion's duties and responsibilities—the 
agency, under the Chairmanship of the 
Honorable Paul Rand Dixon, neverthe- 
less has demonstrated its ability to han- 
dle these numerous assignments in & 
highly creditable manner. 

Our distinguished colleague, Repre- 
sentative JOHN DINGELL, a member of the 
House Small Business Committee and 
chairman of its Subcommittee on Regu- 
latory Agencies, has publicly commended 
Chairman Dixon and each of the mem- 
bers of the Commission for their ac- 
complishments “for seeking, with re- 
markable vigor, to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under the laws of this 
country.” 

In line with all of these plaudits, the 
current issue of the Federal Bar News, 
an official publication of the Federal 
Bar Association, contains an article 
highly laudatory of the Commission and 
its Chairman, Paul Rand Dixon. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

PAUL RAND DIXON, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 

Anybody looking for an exercise in futility 
could do no better than attempt to sell 
Rand Diron a sly and specious argument. 
The greying, powerfully bulit, personable and 
freely spoken Mr, Dixon can correctly assess 
the who, why, how and what of an unfair 
method of doing business and, happily for 
the public interest, he can order whatever 
attack will expose and correct them at the 
least cost in money and time. 

More formally, he is Paul Rand Dixon, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Taking over on March 21, 1961, he has served 
both as a commissioner and as administrative 
head of the 1150-man agency, now no longer 
known as the “old lady of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue” but as 8 brisk mistress intent on getting 
unfairness and deception out of our free 
enterprise system without burning the house 
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Evidence that he has succeeded could be 
heard at a recent hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives. Nearly every 
member of the Committee present com- 
mended the FTC and especially the Chairman 
for their work in the public interest. 
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The appointment of Mr, Dixon as Chairman 
marks a milestone in FTC's history. During 
the six years of his Chairmanship, the Com- 
mission has changed the emphasis of its ac- 
tivities from patternless attack on law viola- 
tors to the securing of voluntary compliance 
with the law wherever possible. Guidance to 
businessmen as to the requirements of the 
trade laws, equal treatment of competitors, 
and speedy action against law violators who 
choose not to accept guidance pretty much 
sums up the philosophy of Mr. Dixon as to 
how the FTC should operate. He believes that 
by tackling areas of illegality on as broad a 
scale and as quickly as resources permit, it is 
possible to take advantage of the willingness 
of most businessmen to compete fairly pro- 
vided their competitors do likewise. 

Mr. Dixon's strong belief in the objectives 
of the antitrust and trade regulation laws 
administered by the FTC, coupled with his 
background of experience in the field pecu- 
larly qualified him for the position of Chair- 
man. For four years Immediately prior to his 
appointment, he was Counsel and Staff Di- 
rector of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. He assisted the Subcommittee 
in developing and focusing the attention of 
Congress and the public on important prob- 
lems in the field of restraint of trade, includ- 
ing administered prices in a number of major 
industries. From 1938 to 1957, except for mili- 
tary service during the war years, Mr. Dixon 
was a trial attorney on the staff of the PTC. 

During World Wer II, Mr. Dixon served 
with the U.S. Navy. He spent 23 months over- 
seas and participated in the occupation of 
Africa and the invasion and occupation of 
Italy. Entitled to wear three battle stars, he 
presently is a Lieutenant Commander, 
U.S. N. R. (Ret.). 

Born in Nashville, Tennessee in 1913, Mr. 
Dixon, after attending public schools, entered 
Vanderbilt University on an athletic scholar- 
ship, became varsity quarterback, and re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in 1936. His LL.B, degree 
was conferred by the University of Florida in 
1938, where he was assistant football coach 
for two years. 

Under Chairman Dixon's leadership there 
has been a complete reorganization of the 
staff of the FTO, as well as significant revi- 
sions in the agency's procedures and rules of 
practice. The purpose of the staff 
reorganization was to center the responsibil- 
ity for the handling of legal matters. For- 
merly, the responsibility had been frag- 
mentized among different organizational 
units. For example, one bureau initiated and 
investigated cases and another bureau tried 
them. Under the present organization, one 
unit has the responsibility for all matters 
arising under a law, or section 
of a law, and the attorney handling a partic- 
ular case has full responsibility for it from 
beginning to end. Under a revised consent 
order procedure, more than 80% of the Com- 
mission's formal matters are settled without 
litigation. Rules governing the handling of 
matters by adjudication have been revised 
with the view toward eliminating undue 
delay at every stage of a proceeding. Pormerly, 
hearings in an adjudicative proceeding were 
often held at many different places through- 
out the country at widely separated intervals 
of time. Present rules direct that "Hearings 
shall proceed with all reasonable expedition. 
Unless the Commission otherwise orders upon 
a certificate of necessity therefor by the hear- 
ing examiner, all hearings shall be held at 
one place and shall continue without sus- 
pension until concluded.“ 

Rand Dixon is imbued with the idea that 
FTC's role is that of an umpire in the com- 
petitive business game—an umpire who 
makes clear to the players what the rules 
are keeps out of their way, and calls fouls 
only when business practices threaten injury 
to the players or deprive the spectators, the 
consuming public, of their money's worth. 


June 7, 1967 
The Right To Dissent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the right 
to dissent is one of our basic and most 
cherished rights. The minority in many 
instances voices criticism which is a great 
help in finding solutions to difficult prob- 
lems. For this reason we must always 
keep an open ear and mind. 

Unfortunately, this argument has 
been miscomprehended and distorted bY 
a minority of individuals who are dis- 
satisfied with our foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues an article whi 
appeared in the June 1967 monthly in- 
vestment letter of Hayden, Stone, Ine. 
The article clearly expresses my views on 
the matter. 

The article follows: 

“Drugs, elementary sexuality and herd- 
intoxication—these are the three most pop” 
ular avenues of downward self- 2. 
ence. . The unwitting purpose of the men 
and women who succumb to these collective 
manias is the same as that pursued by the 
sectaries who use the dance as a religious 
rite—namely, to escape from insulated self- 
hood into a state in which there are no re- 
sponsibilities, no guilt-laden past or haun 
future, but only the present blissful con- 
sciousness of being someone else. 

—ALpous HUxLEY.* 

If the U.S, were to withdraw from Viet- 
nam, the worst blood-bath in a generation 
would follow, when the communist “libers” 
tors” proceed to liquidate the opposition—YF 
slaughtering half-a-million South 
namese who are either rich, respectable, or 
dissenters. With all due respect for the US: 
right of dissent, we find it difficult to reco 
cile the good intentions of the domestic op” 
position with the bad intentions of the com 
munist dictatorship in North Vietnam. One 
may argue about the “goodness” or 8 
ness” of any regime, or any system of govern 
ment; the truth is round, rounder than be 
circles of Dante's Hell, and the path is jus 
as tortuous, but if one can define t 
fundamentals, occasional glimpses of 8 
come through. We are reminded of Clemen 
ceau's statement at the Peace Conference in 
1919 when he was drawn into an involved 
discusion about war guilt; he admitted tha 
the subject was confusing but he sald he 
sure about one thing—Belgium did not in“ 

American a8, 
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son's new book, The Hard and Bitter 
for a proper perspective on communist 887 
gression since 1945. Prof. Hudson is a noted 
British historian at Oxford; the title of the 
book reflects a phrase used by the Late 
dent Kennedy in his inaugural address. Any- 
one who wants to know what the communists 
are up to has only to listen to what they 
say—officially. 
HIPPIES 

Although there must always be room for 
informed and well-meaning dissent, it n 
to us that the argument is needlessly con 
fused by the mindlessness of the huge m 
of those who may generally be called “hip” 
pies.” Some of our best friends are hipples. 
but we don't think that their vague vearn 
ings for a better world—a nice, dirty world 


* Epilogue to “The Devils of Loudon” 
(Harper & Row, 1952) 
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Should be allowed to influence national 
Policy, Let’s keep the hippies out of Congress, 
wen though we must listen to dissent with a 
Careful ear for possible new directions toward 
& peaceful solution. 


Connecticut Firm Marks 50th Anniversary 
With Plant Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the State 
at Connecticut has long been distin- 
ed by the originality and inventive- 
Ness of its artisans. It holds a proud posi- 
tion in the economic history of the United 
tes, especially in the manufacturing 
Machinery and machine tools. The 
Products of Connecticut factories crafts- 
men make a very significant contribution 
to our defense effort, as well as to the 
Continuing economic growth of this 
yountry and other nations of the world. 
t is, therefore, always a pleasure to note 
growth and development of a Con- 
hecticut company and join with it in cel- 
rating a significant milestone. 
year marks the 50th anniversary 
~ the J. C. Barton Co. of East Hampton, 
onn, which manufactures tools and 
dies and performs all manner of special 
to e work. The town of East Hamp- 
n is located in my congressional dis- 
trict and is about 20 miles south of our 
State capital at Hartford. It is in close 
Proximity to the largest natural lake in 
Connecticut, and can rightfully be called 
& “typical New England town.” East 
pton is an excellent place to live and 
Work, and a most enjoyable area to visit. 
r over two centuries several East 
Hampton factories have manufactured 
types of bells and thus has given 
the town the well-deserved nickname of 
the “Belltown of the World.” In 1917, Mr. 
C. Barton organized a company to 
Serve the tooling needs of the bell indus- 
5 specializing in precision tool work, 
Manufacturing and, more particu- 
ly, the design and manufacture of 
tosressive dies. This industry has con- 
ued to grow and thrive under the lead- 
D of its current president, Mr. Ed- 
rn A. Barton. Today the firm specializes 
t the design and building of precision 


On its 50th anniversary and as an indi- 
n of the firm's growth and pros- 
Derity, the J. C. Barton Co. has begun 
Qustruction of a 30,000-square-foot ad- 
en to its main plant. I believe that 
company typifies the smaller but 
highly efficient machine and tool build- 


and vitality of our Nation. I am pleased 
my best wishes to this firm, 
2 Officers and all its employees on their 
tolden anniversary. I wish for them con- 


expansion and success in the 
Years to come. 
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The 6Cth Anniversary of the American 
Hungarian Federation 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased indeed to join today on the 
occasion of the 60th anniversary of the 
American Hungarian Federation in rec- 
ognizing this significant event and ex- 
tending my heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes for the future to the 
federation and all its officers and 
members. 

The American Hungarian Federation 
was chartered in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1907. It has been in continued existence 
ever since. Its present officers are: The 
Honorable Albert A. Fiok, municipal 
judge in Pittsburgh, Pa., as national 
president; the Right Reverend Dr. Zoltan 
Beky, bishop emeritus of the Independ- 
ent Hungarian Reformed Church of 
America, and president, Hungarian Re- 
formed Federation of America, as chair- 
man of the board of directors; Prof. Dr. 
Emery G. Szekely, Medical School, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. Janos Nadas, president, Kossuth 
chapter, AHF, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. 
Stephen Miko, president, American 
Hungarian Federation of the State of 
New York, Inc.; Mr. Zoltan Vasvari, 
president, Cross and Sword Movement, 
Garfield, N.J., as national vice presi- 
dents; Mr. Richard J. Phillips, William 
Penn Fraternal Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as treasurer; Mr. Bela Karlovitz, 
Esq., counselor at law, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as general counsel; Messrs. Gabor Bod- 
nar, Clifton, N.J., Andrew Eross, Sr., and 
Dr. Julius Hovany, editor, Chicago, II., 
as comptrollers; Dr. Louis Pury, writer, 
and Prof. Z. Michael Szaz, Department 
of Political Science, Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, South Orange, N.J., as national sec- 
retaries. 

For its 60 years of existence, the fed- 
eration was engaged in educating Hun- 
garians about American values and po- 
litical principles so that they may become 
well-informed and loyal citizens of the 
United States. The federation also pro- 
moted the knowledge of Hungarian cul- 
ture and literature among Americans not 
of Hungarian descent by sponsoring and 
distributing books and manuals. 

In the past the federation took an un- 
equivocal stand against any atheistic and 
totalitarian ideology, having been op- 
posed to nazism as well as communism, 
For the last two decades it also tried to 
inform the American Government and 
public on the political, religious, and 
economic situation in Hungary under 
Communist rule by dissemination of in- 
formation and memorandums and there- 
by give expression to some of the aspira- 
tions and demands of the suppressed 
Hungarian people, 

Several Presidents of the United States 
have received delegations of the Amer- 
ican Hungarian Federation, and the fed- 
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eration is in constant touch with the 
State Department and Members of Con- 
gress on problems of American policy 
toward Hungary in particular and East- 
ern Europe in general. 

Recently major studies by the federa- 
tion's foreign affairs committee included 
one on the international law status of the 
armed forces of the U.S.S.R. stationed on 
Hungarian soil, sent to 111 U.N. ambas- 
sadors; a statement to Subcommittee No. 
4 of the House Judiciary Committee on 
bills proposing to make flag burning a 
Federal crime; an analysis of the abor- 
tion laws of Hungary, submitted to the 
American Medical Association; and, a 
memorandum to the President of the 
United States on American policy toward 
Hungary and Eastern Europe. 

The federation sponsored 22,605 Hun- 
garian refugees after World War II to 
this country, and helped 35,705 refugees 
after the 1956 Hungarian fight for free- 
dom to come to America. 

On charitable matters, the federation, 
between 1945 and 1952, sent help to Hun- 
gary and to Hungarians living in West- 
ern Europe in the amount of $1,- 
457,743.26 and its relief action after the 
Hungarian Revolution amounted to 
$512,560.08, even before a separate 
organization was chartered to do the 
relief work. 

The federation consists of the two 
American Hungarian fraternal associa- 
tions—Hungarian Reformed Federation 
of America and William Penn Fraternal 
Association—its own State and local 
chapters, American Hungarian churches, 
associations, clubs, and study groups 
which send delegates to the triennial 
convention, which in turn, elects its of- 
ficers and board of directors. 

I may add, Mr. Speaker, that my inter- 
est and admiration for the great Hun- 
garian people have always inspired be to 
exert every possible effort to sustain and 
assist them and to support their struggles 
for freedom and personal liberty for 
themselves and for other people feeling 
the lash of Communist tyranny. 

Moreover, my personal interest in 
people of Hungarian blood, who have so 
enriched our own country has been 
greatly stimulated by the very distin- 
guished and admired spiritual leader, 
Rey. Alexander St.-Ivanyli, pastor of the 
historic Bulfinch Church of Lancaster, 
Mass., mother town to my hometown of 
Clinton. 

Reverend St.-Ivanyi has long been pro- 
foundly interested and active in the 
affairs of the Hungarian people of this 
country as well as of his native land. He 
is a devoted, courageous leader, very 
deeply devoted to the cause of Hungary 
and the cause of freedom. 

I know that he will be greatly pleased 
to know that the Congress of the United 
States as well as the executive depart- 
ment of this Government joins him and 
his friends of Hungarian blood in hailing 
this memorable anniversary and re- 
affirming loyalty to the principles of 
freedom and personal liberty that we 
share in common with the beloved and 
honored Hungarian people whose way of 
life and whose culture and virtues and 
amiable qualities have made such a deep 
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impression on our fellow Americans and 
all those who prize the cherished heritage 
of the free world. 


Lewell General Provides Equipment for 
Chile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was proud to note in a recent 
edition of the Lowell, Mass., Sun that 
Lowell General Hospital is one of a group 
of medical institutions in the country 
that has donated hospital equipment for 
use in Chile. The drive was organized by 
the American Hospital Association and 
now includes some 100 hospitals around 
the country. 

This is the kind of cooperation from 
the private sector that many in Congress 
have urged should play a larger role in 
our entire development effort in Latin 
America and elsewhere in the developing 
world. I am delighted to note Lowell Gen- 
eral's participation and to include in the 
Recorp the Lowell Sun article describing 
the program in more detail. 

The article follows: 

LOWELL GENERAL PROVIDES EQUIPMENT 

For CHILE 

LoweL_t.—Equipment donated by the Low- 
ell General hospital to hospitals in Chile 18 
scheduled to be shipped June 8, from Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

-The Lowell General was one of 100 hos- 
pitals in the United States which partici- 
pated in an American Hospital Association 
Drive aimed at collecting $250,000 of hospital 
equipment for Chile. This drive has suc- 
cessfully closed with more than twice that 
amount in drugs and equipment donated by 
hospitals and other groups. 

The first two shipments of more than 
$600,000 In material will be sent aboard the 
Chilean Line's S.S. Maipu to Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

The program was undertaken approxi- 
mately 12 months ago at the request of the 
Chilean Ambassador to the United States. It 
Was mostly a volunteer program. After an- 
nouncements appeared in the American 
Hospital Association’s various publications, 
some 100 hospitals offered equipment and 
the Direct Relief Foundation, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., donated $120,983 in drugs. The Pan 
American Development Foundation, through 
its Tools for Freedom program, arranged for 
crating and trucking the equipment. In 
some instances the labor was donated by 
members of the Teamsters Union. Trucking 
firms hauled much of the material without 
charge 


The equipment will go to the Chilean Na- 
tional Health Service, which, because of a 
dollar shortage, could not afford to buy it. 
Some of the equipment will replace that 
destroyed in earthquakes and other dis- 
asters. Included are hundreds of different 
items ranging from operating and delivery 
tables, to hospital beds, oxygen tents and 
food conveyors. 

These items will be distributed among the 
country’s 210 hospitals, its 95 out-patient 
clinics and 490 health and nursing centers. 
The staff at many of these facilities has been 
treating patients with insufficient or obsolete 
equipment. 
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One result of the volunteer effort was that 
less than $10,000 of the $25,000 authorized 
by the Chilean National Health Service, had 
to be spent for transportation charges. 


President’s Science Adviser Calls for 
Noise Abatement Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
wrote to Dr. Donald F. Hornig, the Presi- 
dent’s science adviser and Chairman of 
the White House Aircraft Noise Abate- 
ment Task Force for a status report on 
certain aspects of the administration’s 
noise abatement program. 

I made this inquiry because of my in- 
terest in aircraft noise abatement in gen- 
eral and my bill, H.R. 1398 in particular. 
H.R. 1398 would authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to establish noise 
abatement standards for aircraft certifi- 
cation similar to that proposed in the 
administration bill. 

In addition my bill would authorize 
Federal regulations concerning modifica- 
tions to airports as well as aircraft to re- 
duce noise. Reimbursement for part of 
the cost of modifying aircraft and air- 
ports and acquiring land near airports 
5 zones is authorized by HR. 

I have met with Dr. Hornig and his as- 
sistants from time to time during the 
past year to discuss these problems and 
I include in the Recor» at this point our 
latest exchange of correspondence: 

May 19, 1967. 


Dr. DONALD F. HORNIG, 

Director, Office of Science and Technology, 
Executive Office of the President, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Hornic: I am pleased with the 
progress which the White House Aircraft 
Noise Abatement Task Force has made dur- 
ing the past year in coordinating various 
programs designed to reduce jet noise. As 
Chairman of that White House Task Force, 
you have been directed by the President to 
“frame an action program to attack this 
problem” and for that reason, I would ap- 
preciate your comments on the following as- 
pects of federal efforts in this field: 

1. The NASA appropriation request for $50 
million over 5 years to develop a “wholly 
new quiet engine”. 

I have been concerned that this proposed 
5 year program may represent a duplication 


of effort both within the federal government 


and private industry: While I will continue 
to support long range programs to reduce 
aircraft noise, I am concerned that we may 
not be placing enough emphasis on short 
range programs and on this point I would 
like your comments on the feasibility of a 
project to scale down the JT 9D jet engine 
already develop@d by a major engine com- 
pany. 

2. The White House Task Force recom- 
mended legislation last year to authorize 
the Secretary of Transportation to set air- 
craft noise standards for use in certifying 
aircraft under the Federal Aviation Act. 
Hearings on the Administration bill have not 
been scheduled as yet and I urge you to re- 
state the importance of early action on this 
proposed legislation. 
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3. The Task Force has also emphasized the 
importance of developing programs to en- 
courage and assist local communities in con- 
nection with compatable land use pl 
near airports—both present airports and fu- 
ture sites. I have proposed legislation HR. 
1898 which would provide federal grants to 
local communities for the acquisition of land 
near for light industry, parkland, 
and other comptable uses. 

Would you please advise me what progress 
the Task Force has made in connection with 
recommendations for executive or legislative 
action in this area? 

I appreciate your efforts to bring relief to 
the ever-increasing number of citizens UV- 
ing in the shadow of the Nation's airports 
and your consideration of the points raised 
in this letter. X 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congress- 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1967. 
Hon. Herseart Tenzer, 
House of Representatives, + 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, TxNzn: Thank you for your let- 
ter of May 19, 1967, concerning our eff 
on behalf of aircraft noise alleviation. I ap- 
preclate your kind remarks concerning dhe 
progress of this program to which you havé 
contributed so much and so am happy 
comment on the points you have 
your letter, ; 

With respect to the quiet engine program, 
I should emphasize that it is a concept aimed 
at producing the quietest engine that is pos- 
sible with current technology, as a stand 
for commercial engines rather than as ® 
commercial engine development. At the pres- 
ent time,-no authorization or appropriations 
for the complete program haye been request- 
ed. NASA has requested $2 million for FY- 
1968 to conduct research in component tech- 
nology leading to the potential development 
of such an engine, which would be 5 
cantly quieter than the JT-9D engine being 
developed by the Pratt and Whitney 
Division of United Aircraft Corporation. 

With respect to the duplication of efforts, 
our review of Federal research p nas 
not revealed any duplication within the gos“ 
ernment. Naturally, we would watch Wi 
care that any Federal pr takes ad- 
vantage of progress which has been made DY 
private engine companies and does not dupli- 
cate their efforts. Of course, the governme? 
has no control over duplications of effort 
among the private companies, We know that 
noise reduction technology is a highly com 
petitive matter, and some duplication among 
industrial concerns may prove generally ad- 
vantageous, providing more complete ex- 
ploration of possible routes to noise redut- 
tion and earlier and more economic results. 

My review has revealed that it may be pos- 
sible to scale down the JT-9D engine which 
has been designed for use in the Boeing 747. 
In fact, it ls my understanding that tentative 
discussions are now underway within the 
transport industry concerning the bility 
of using a scaled down JT-9D for retrofit to 
reduce noise in current aircraft. However. 
there are many technical and economic 
lems which will need to be resolved before 
this route to aircraft noise alleviation can 
be shown to be practicable. 

Concerning noise standards, I regard the 
passage of legislation authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to set aircraft nots? 
standards to be critically important. In the 
long run it is the only way I can see tO 
protect the public interest In this respect 
and legislation for this purpose was resuD- 
mitted by the Administration during the 
early days of the current Congress, I share 
your concern that hearings have not yet been 
scheduled. I cannot overemphasize the key 
importance in Federal efforts for 
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Noise alleviation of the authority which this 
lation provides. Unless the government 
power to set noise standards for future 

aircraft, progress simply cannot be assured. 

It seems clear that Federal cooperation 
and assistance for states and communities 

Will be necessary as part of a comprehensive 

Program of compatible land usage near air- 

Ports. A Task Force under the leadership of 

the Department of Housing and Urban De- 

Velopment (HUD) has been exploring what 

Can be done to encourage and assist local 

Communities. Among the proposals being 

Studied are various means of providing finan- 
as well as other forms of assistance to 

Communities for achieving the basic objec- 

tives outlined in your proposed legislation. 

Will be in touch with you when we are 

Teady to propose recommendations, and I 
they will receive your support. 

I appreciate your interest in this impor- 

tant and difficult problem and if I can be of 

assistance to you please let me know. 

Sincerely. 
Donan F. Horns, Director. 


The President’s science adviser has 
Called the passage of aircraft noise 
abatement certification standards “criti- 
Cally important.” I certainly share this 
View and have urged passage of effective 
Noise abatement legislation since Janu- 
ary of 1965. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
efforts of the White House Task Force on 
Noise Abatement and to call for early 
Congressional hearings on all bills intro- 
duced in this subject. 


Hawaii Student Papers Win National 
Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
to advise my colleagues that 
three schools from the Garden Isle of 
Kauai were among the schools from the 
of Hawaii winning awards in the 
annual nationwide contest among jour- 
nalism classes sponsored by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press. 
Congratulations to the staffs and ad- 
rs of these outstanding papers, 
High and Intermediate School's 
Tradewind,” Kauai High School’s 
“Ka, Welo O Kala,” and Kekaha Gram- 
Mar School's “Chitter Chatter,” for their 
tic achievements in this edu- 
Cational project which earned them this 
Well-deserved national recognition. 
The news article from the May 10, 
1967, issue of the Garden Island, which 
the student editors, coeditors, and 
advisers of these award-winning papers, 
follows: 
Kavuar PAPERS WIN NATIONAL AWARDS 
Congratulations go to “The Tradewind,” 
paa High and Intermediate School; “Ka 
Welo O Kala,” Kaua! High School; and “Chit- 

Chatter,” Kekaha Grammar School who 
Won certificates of honor in a nationwide 
Contest among journalism classes sponsored 
by the National Tuberculosis Association and 
the Columbia Scholastic Press. This is an 
annual contest conducted as an educational 
Project and requires evidences of research, 
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accuracy, originality, understanding of the 
subject matter as well as journalistic style 
in presentation of material. 

This year’s topics for investigation and 
reporting included: (1) Tuberculosis—pre- 
vention; eradication; TB and poverty; (2) 
Other Respiratory Diseases—including such 
specific problems as cigarette smoking; air 
pollution; and (3) Health Careers. Five other 
schools from the State of Hawalli received 
national awards also. 

Student editor of “The Tradewind” ts 
Stephanie Miyashiro and adviser, Mr. Robert 
McKellar; “Ka Welo O Kala” co-editors are 
Sandra Takiguchi and Katherine Querubin, 
Advisor Miss Drewcilla Brown; and “Chitter 
Chatter” oo-editors are Alva Okamura and 
Donna Emoto, adviser Miss Patricia Ono. 


St. Joe’s Rowing Sweep Makes 
Eight-Oared History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, the North American Heavy Eight 
Schoolboy Rowing Championships for 
both the United States and Canada were 
won by St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, 
of Buffalo. 

This tremendous coup represents the 
first time in the history of schoolboy 
rowing that the same crew has won both 
the United States and Canadian na- 
tionals in the same year. It was effected 
May 27 and May 28 and resulted in up- 
sets for the favored St. Catherine’s Col- 
legiate Institute, Ontario. 

It is an enormous tribute both to St. 
Joseph's Collegiate Institute and to the 
entire Buffalo area to have so proficient 
a rowing team in its midst. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
the Recorp today both the New York 
Times’ and the Buffalo Evening News’ 
accounts of this remarkable victory: 


[From the New York Times, May 28, 1967] 


Drerz Acain Wins US. ScuLLING Trrte— 
Bronx ScHoorsor DEFEATS Straper—Sr. 
HELENA'S STAR Scores sy NINE LENGTHS TO 
Post His 33p STRAIGHT TRIUMPH 
St. CATHARINES, ỌNTARIO, May 27.—Jim 

Dietz of Saint Helena’s High School, the 

Bronx, successfully defended his United 

States scholastic single sculling champion- 

ship today, winning by about nine lengths 

from Bill Stadel of Stamford (Conn.) High 

School. 

The races were rowed on Canada’s new 
million-dollar International Rowing Course 
on the Old Welland Canal. Dietz sprinted to 
an open-water lead in the first 100 yards 
of the mile race and rowed a steady 22 beats 
inte a moderate headwind on calm water, 

After the half mile mark was passed, Dieta 
led by six lengths and Stadel, who gave his 
heavier rival a 45-pound advantage, was 
rowing several beats higher, but was not able 
to cut down the Bronx sculler’s lead. 

Dietz crossed the Line in 6 minutes 58.1 
seconds. This was Dietz’s 33d straight high 
school rowing victory. He is expected to en- 
ter Northeastern University this fall. 

Blessed Sacrament High School of New 
Rochelle, N.Y., won the championship doubles 
by six lengths, defeating St. Joseph Prep of 
Philadeiphia in the fast time of 5:37, St. 
Augustine's Prep of Margate, N.J., and Roose- 
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velt High School of Wyandotte, Mich., tralled 
far back. 

Charles Doyle and Peter Ferrara led from 
the start, rowing at 32 for most of the course. 
The New Rochelle crew moved steadily away 
and easily led their Philadelphia rivals who 
had beaten them last week in Philadelphia, 

Blessed Sacrament also finished second in 
the junior doubles and fourth in the senior 
fours. 

This was the 33d annual United States 
championships and it was held in Canada for 
the first time. 

Haverford School of Pennsylvania, after 
learning that its athletic director, John Park- 
er, had dropped the sport of rowing after 
this season, won the junior and senior fours 
with coxswain and the junior doubles. 

St. Joseph’s Prep of Buffalo upset favored 
St. Catherines Collegiate Institute and Wash- 
ington and Lee High School in the senior 
eights winning by three feet from St. Cather- 
ines, with Washington and Lee a half length 
back in third 8 

Thirty-four schools and 297 oarsmen com- 
peted and most will row today in the Canadi- 
an secondary schools championships. Deitz 
is heavily favored to win the Canadian cham- 
pionship singles title and Stadel will be 
rowing in the 145-pound senior singles. 


[From the New York Times, May 29, 1967] 


Dierz CAPTURES SCULLING Crown—BRonx 
SCHOOLBOY Apps THIRD CANADIAN TITLE IN 
Row 


Sr. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, May 28—Jim 
Dietz of St. Helena’s High School, the Bronx, 
won his third straight Canadian singles 
sculling championship today defeating 
George Przygocki of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School of Wyandotte, Mich. 

Dietz took the lead in the first 100 yards, 
and rowing at 34 strokes a minute to Przy- 
gocki’s 37, continued to move away. At the 
half-mile he dropped his stroke to a long 
20 to his rival's 32. 

The St. Helena’s sculler won by 10 lengths 
in 6:12.3. 

Charles Doyle and Peter Ferrara of Blessed 
Sacrament High School won the doubles 
event by 10 lengths in 6:123. The New 
Rochelle oarsmen led from the start, rowing 
at 42 strokes a minute. They built a three- 
length lead at the first quarter-mile, with 
Theodore Roosevelt High School in second 
place and Cardinal O’Hara High School of 
Springfield, Pa., another two lengths back. 

Doyle and Ferrara then settled to 33 and 
led by five lengths at the half-mile mark. 
The heavier Blessed Sacrament crew con- 
tinued to move away from the field in very 
calm water against a 6 M.P.H. headwind and 
crossed the line with a 12-length lead. Car- 
dinal O'Hara was third and Port Credit High 
School of Ontario was fourth. 

Tom Henwood of Philadelphia's West 
Catholic High School upset the defending 
champion, Bill Stadel of Stamford (Conn.) 
Catholic High School, by four lengths in 
6:44.4, 

More than 700 oarsmen competed in the 
36 events including heats in the three-day 
regatta, which was considered the largset 
scholastic rowing regatta ever held in North 
America. 

The St. Joseph's Prep elght-oared crew 
added the Canadian onship to its 
Untied States title, which it won y 
The Buffalo schoolboys defeated St. Catha- 
rine’s Collegiate Institute by a quarter length 
in 5:22.4. Cardinal O'Hara of Springfield, Pa., 
was third, followed by Brockville, Sir Winston 
Churchill of St, Catherine’s and Cardinal 
O'Hara of Tonawanda, N.Y. 


THE SUMMARIES 

Fours With Coxswain—1, Cardinal O Hara 
High School, Springfield, Pa; 2, Brockville 
Collegiate, Brockville, Ont.; 3, Cardinal 
O'Hara H.S. No. 2; 4, St. Catharines Collegiate 
Institute, St. Catharines, Ont; 5, Blessed 
Sacrament High School, New Rochelle, N.Y; 
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6, Sir Winston Churchill High School, St. 
Catharines, Ont. Time—5 minutes 50 
seconds. 

Double Sculls—1, Charles Doyle and Peter 
Ferrara, Blessed Sacrament High School; 2, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, 
Mich.; 8, Cardinal O'Hara High School; 4, 
Port Credit High School, Port Credit, Ont. 
Time—6 minutes 12.3 seconds. 

135-Pound Eights—1, Lakeport Secondary 
School, St. Catharines, Ont.; 2, Brockville 
Collegiate; 3, Delta Secondary School, Hamil- 
ton, Ont.; 4, Grantham High School, St. 
Catharines, Ont.; 5, Blessed Sacrament High 
School. Time—5 minutes 38.2 seconds, 

145-Pound Fours—1, Sir Winston Churchill 
High School; 2, Grantham High School; 3, 
Lorne Park Secondary School; 4, Lakeport 
Secondary School; 5, St. Catharines Colle- 
giate. Time—5 minutes 55.4 seconds. 

145-Pound Singles—1, Tom Henwood, West 
Catholic High School, Philadelphia; 2, Wil- 
liam Stadel, Stamford (Conn.) Catholic High 
School; 3, Larry Holmes, Lakeport Secondary 
School; 4, William Maher, Hamilton Colle- 
giate School, Hamilton, Ont. Time—6 min- 
utes 44.4 seconds. 

Four-Oared Shell Without Coxswain—1, St. 
Catherines Collegiate School; 2, Cardinal 
O'Hara of Tonawanda, N.Y; 3, Westdale 
Secondary School, Hamilton, Ont.; 4, Western 
Tech Secondary School, Toronto; 5, Delta 
Secondary School, Hamilton. Time—6 min- 
utes 48 seconds. 

145-Pound Eights—1, Sir Winston Churchill 
High School; 2, Lakeport High School, St. 
Catharines; 3, Westdale Secondary School, 
Hamilton; 4, Theodore Roosevelt, Wyan- 
dotte; 5, Grantham High School, St. Cath- 
arines; 6, St. Catharines Collegiate School, 
St. Catharines. Time—5 minutes 26.4 seconds. 

135-Pound Fours—l1, Denis Morris, St. 
Catharines, Ont.; 2, Lakeport Secondary 
School, St. Catharines; 3, Hutchinson Col- 
legiate Tech, Buffalo; 4, Delta Secondary 
School, Hamilton, Ont.; 5, Lorne Park Sec- 
ondary School, Port Credit, Ont.; 6, St. 
Catharines Collegiate Institute, Time—6 
minutes 10.2 seconds. 

Championship Singles—1, James Dietz, St. 
Helena's High School, Bronx, N. V.; 2, George 

Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, Mich. Time—7.09.4. 

Championship Eights—1, St. Joseph's Prep, 
Buffalo; 2, 8t. Catharines Collegiate Insti- 
tute, St. Catharines; 3, Cardinal O Hara. 
Springfield, Pa.; 4, Brockville Collegiate 
School, Brockville, Ont; 5, Sir Winston 
Churchill, St. Catharines; 6, Cardinal O'Hara 
of Tonawanda, N.Y. Time—5 minutes 22.4 


The point scores 


[From the Bufalo Evening News] 


Sr.. Jok's ROWING SWEEP MAKES EIGHT-OARED 
Histrory 

Sr. CATHARINES, ONTARAIO, May 29.—8t. 
Joseph's Collegiate Institute has: 

1 — The first Buffalo crew to win the 
United States scholastic senior elght-oared 
championship in 25 years. 

2 — The first from the city to win the 
Canadian title In 12 years. 

3 — The first crew from anywhere ever to 
sweep both U.S. and Canadian honors in the 
same year. 

What's more, that powerful St. Joe eight 
has made a rowing buf of the school prin- 
cipal, the Rev. Brother Albian Victor, FSC. 

Brother Victor never had seen a rowing 
race before coming here for the combincd 
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U.S. and Canadian Scholastic Regatta Satur- 
day and Sunday. He was less than enthusias- 
tic about the sport, 

PRINCIPAL GIVES PEP TALK 

But, after watching St. Joe win the U.S. 
title Saturday in one of the closest races in 
history—his school won by less than a foot— 
the principal became a rooter. So much so, in 
fact, that he gave his oarsmen a pep talk 
before Sunday's Canadian final. 

His efforts paid off. The St. Joe eight, 
coached by Dave Zak, won by 1½ lengths over 
St. Catharines C, I., the crew that finished 
just inches behind in the U.S. final. 

O'Hara of Springfield, Pa., finished third; 
Brookville, Ont., O. I. fourth; Sir Winston 
Churchill of St. Catharines, fifth, and O'Hara 
of Tonawanda, sixth. 

St. Joe represented the West Side Rowing 
Club, O'Hara the Niagara Frontier Rowing 
Club. Bill Lawless stroked the championship 
crew which included Mark Murphy, Skip 
White, Bob Adams, Pete Mancuso, Mike 
Moore, John Hart, Doug Daigler and cox- 
swain Ed Tuttle. 

ST. JOE TAKES LEAD AT HALF 


St. Joe took the lead midway through the 
mile course. With 150 yards to go, St. 
Catharines staged a dramatic dash to catch 
up, but St. Joe hit a steady 40 strokes to the 
minute and won easily. Winning time was 5 
minutes 22.4 seconds against a slight head- 
wind. Saturday's winning time was 5:18.8. 

An O'Hara crew from the NFRC finished 
second to St. Catharines C. I. in the senior 
fours. Technical from the WSRC placed third 
in the 135-pound fours, won by Denis Morris 
of St. Catharines. 

Lakeport Secondary School of St. Catha- 
rines snapped a 5-year winning streak by St. 
Catharines C. I. by running up the most 
points ever for the Cosgrove Trophy, em- 
blematic of the team title. Lakeport won with 
17% points. St. Joe was fourth with 40 and 
O'Hara of the NFRC was 13th with 14. Tech 
of the WSRC had five points and Kenmore 
of the NFRC one. 


Citizenship Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp the text of a resolution adopted 
by the Los Angeles County Board of Su- 
pervisors, at the request of Supervisor 
Ernest Debs, commending Col. John 
Hirschman of Los Angeles for 25 years 
of outstanding humanitarian and civic 
service to his fellow men. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, Col, John Hirschman, 813 ½ N. 
Hudson Ave., Los Angeles, California, 90038, 
for the past 25 years, has dedicated his time 
and energies to many humanitarian and 
civic endeavors for the benefit of the entire 
community, and, 

Whereas, his distinguished career includes 
service as Executive Director of the Junior 
Police of America, Founder and Director of 
the Veterans Memorial, Publicity Director 
for the Reconstruction of the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino, Director of Public Relations 
for Disabled American Veterans, Public Rela- 
tions Officer for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Member of the Hospital Committee 
for Veterans, Chairman of V.F.W. Buddy 
Peppy Drive, Member of the Los Angeles 
Press Club, Member of the Welfare Founda- 
tion, Director of Public Relations for the 
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Los Angeles Sister Cities Program, and Youth 
Achievement worker with Mayor Yorty’® 
Youth Council, 

Now, therefore, on behalf of the County of 
Los Angeles, this expression of highest com- 
mendation is hereby extended to Col. John 
Hirschman who, through his selfless devo- 
tion to the ideal of helping his fellow man, 
exemplifies the highest standard of American 
citizenship. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of = 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US: 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be refe 
immediately ta the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represents- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has report 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publics- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Publio 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not tnter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcresstonaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oo credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, P. 
939). 


A letter to a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Larrp] issued a very interesting and 
Provocative newsletter which will be 
Mailed this evening to some of his con- 
Stituents in the Seventh Congressional 
District. 

I believe that the letter from the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to his constitu- 
€nts should be called to the attention of 
all Members of this body and insert it 
in the Record at this point. The letter 
referred to follows: 

JUNE 7, 1967. 


Dear Freno: June is the time of year for 
Teport cards. As our young people graduate 
Or as they are advanced from one grade te 
the next in their educational careers, they 
are presented with an accounting of how well 
or how poorly they did in their efforts to 
Obtain a good education. 

Government should be no different, It 
Seems to me that this is a good time to issue 
& “report card“ on the progress being made 
by the Johnson Administration and its three 
to two Democratic majority in the U.S. House 
Of Representatives. 

Of course, as Chairman of the Republicans 
in the House of Representatives, my grading 
may be questioned by some. But I do not 
believe the facts which are presented on 
Pages two and three of this letter can be 
disputed. 

AGRICULTURE 


With parity at a depression-time low of 
72, compared with 80 in 1960, farmers are in 
near - revolt. Imports of dairy products, mink 
Pelts, wool and meat—eased by Administra- 
tion policies—are driving prices down. Pro- 
duction costs, meanwhile, keep mounting, 
forcing more and more farmers off the land. 
Since 1960, the total number of farmers de- 
Clined by nearly four million. Yet Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture employees continue to 

„ With one for every 26 farms in the 
Country today compared with one per 39 
farms in 1960, The Administration's solution? 
More of the same control and quota policies 
that led to the problem in the first place. 


COST OF LIVING 


Since 1960, the cost of living has shot up 
10.5%, eroding the savings and pension 
Plans of millions of older citizens and wiping 
Out income advances of the younger ones. 
Inflation is like a national sales tax which 
Affects everyone. Today’s dollar is worth 45¢ 
Compared to the one of 1941—and $2.22 is 
required to buy what $1 would haye bought 
25 years ago, What's the Administration's 
Solution? More spending. More deficits. This 
Year, the deficit could go as high as $29 bll- 
lion and a large tax increase may be un- 
avoidable. This means more inflation, not 
less. Since 1963, the Johnson Administra- 
tion has spent some $40 billion more than 
it took in—mostly on domestic 


programs. 
Since 1960, defense spending, goaded by the 
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war in Vietnam, Jumped 63% while domestic 
spending skyrocketed 97 percent. 
CREDIBILITY 

From the President on down, the Admin- 
istration’s spokesmen have lost the confi- 
dence of the American people and the press 
in what they say and do. War statistics and 
cost estimates for example have been with- 
held, twisted, or reshaped. The American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors among many 
others has publicly complained about this 
record, The Administration's answer seems to 
be more press agents. The General Account- 
ing Office estimates that nearly 7,000 publi- 
cists are presently on the federal payroll— 
the largest number ever employed by an Ad- 
ministration—to “sell” Administration pro- 
grams to the American people. 

CRIME 


Since 1960, crimes of all types in this 
country Jumped an amazing 46%, the larg- 
est increase in any comparable period in his- 
tory, while the nation’s population increased 
only 8%. In other words, crime rose nearly 
six times faster than the population. In the 
past year, crimes shot up 11% across the 
country and a startling 27% in the nation's 
Capitol. Crime is estimated to cost the nation 
$50 billion annually. The Administration's 
solution appears to be merely more Crime 
Commissions, study groups and categorical 
grant programs. Last year the President ve- 
toed the only anti-crime bill Congress en- 
acted and opposed the Republican-sponsored 
anti-riot measure. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Around the world, U.S. prestige has dipped 
sharply since 1960. American citizens abroad 
are attacked, embassies sacked, missions 
stoned, and U.S. flags burned. Yet, the Ad- 
ministration continues to pour foreign ald 
into these nations in a seeming effort to buy 
the friendship and respect it appears unable 
to earn. In Vietnam, U.S. forces now number 
over 450,000 and are expected to reach half 
a million shortly, Casualties mount dally, 
now totaling some 10,000 American dead and 
60,000 wounded. We now have a Middle East 
Crisis and the possibility of other crises in 
Latin America and Africa. There is no clear 
indication of what our foreign policy is and 
no attempt to put the Soviet Union—the 
principal instigator and supporter of these 
Wars—on the defensive in the court of world 
opinion. 

At home and abroad, the situation con- 
tinues to grow worse. Though progress has 
been made on some fronts, the records in 
these major fields of public concern certainly 
do not add up to very high marks when 
measured in terms of the results we have 


, Witnessed so far. It is good, I think, in a 


Democracy for the Minority Party to contin- 
ually review the actions and measure the 
results of the programs of the party in pow- 
er so that the public can be informed. Only 
in this way can better and bet- 
ter approaches be devised for the massively 
complex problems that face our society. 

This past past month was an extremely 
busy one for your Congressman. As the rank- 
ing Minority Member of the Committee 
which provides all the funds for the health 
activities of our federal government, I spent 
several days in Geneva at the Twentieth 
World Health Assembly. The picture at left 
was taken during a general session which 
both Senator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass) and 
I attended as members of the U.S. Delega- 
tion. 


The Labor, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Appropriations Bill was also passed by 
the House of Rpresentatives during the 
month of May. As the ranking minority 
member, it was my responsibility to manage 
the bill during debate on the Floor of the 
House. Though my amendment which pro- 
vides that the new $16.5 million Food and 
Drug Research Laboratory cannot be built in 
the Washington area was challenged by a 
Democratic Congressman from this area, the 
House overwhelmingly supported. my posi- 
tion. This insures that the Laboratory will 
be built at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. 

This month, the House will act on the mas- 
sive Defense Appropriation -bill which fi- 
nances our activities in Vietnam and also 
provides all the money for the national se- 
curity needs of our country. The bill this 
year will contain well over $70 billion and 
will occupy much of my time for the re- 
mainder of this month. 

Best regards 
MEL Lamp, 


What the Flag Means to Judy Covington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, as has 
been its custom for several years, the 
Canton Kiwanis Club again sponsored an 
essay contest, on a voluntary basis, for 
all eighth-grade students in the city of 
Canton. The title of the essay is “The 
US. Flag and What It Means to Me.” 

First prize this year went to a blind 
girl, Judy Covington, of the Dennis R. 
Smith School, in Canton, Ohio. I rejoice 
with Judy in the honor that has come to 
her and extend my felicitations to her. 

I ask unanimous consent that Judy’s 
excellent essay be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tse U.S. Prac AND WHAT Ir MEANS 
TO ME 


(By Judy Covington, Dennis R. Smith School, 
Canton, Ohio) 


The United States Flag always reminds me 
of my love and respect for my America, It 
symbolizes such things as the work of the 
early men and women, who made our coun- 
try what it is today. The hard struggles of 
the pioneers were certainly worth the effort 
because they made it possible for Americans 
today to enjoy many freedoms. 

My Flag represents courage, it makes men 
brave enough to fight for what they believe 
to be right. Many men fought and died in 
our wars so that our nation might live with 
dignity. 

My United States Flag is significant of the 
geography of our vast land. The rivers, the 
lakes, the mountains, the trees, and the 
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many other things of nature are beautiful 
to behold. 

My United States Flag reminds me of the 
freedoms that Americans enjoy. Many other 
countries in our world are not so privileged. 
The Flag means that we, as Americans, have 
the ability to speak, to think, to worship, 
and to choose our way of life. We may even 
criticize the government if we so desire. 

My Flag identifies a democracy where peo- 
ple can work together. American cities are 
not divided by a wall as in Berlin, Germany. 
People, who have relatives in Berlin, and 
live on the wrong side of the wall, cannot 
even visit them. In America, we come and go 
freely, and cherish our family festivities. 

My Flag stands for love and respect for 
people in other countries. When we send 
money and supplies to our fighting men in 
Vietnam, I am sure that it makes our mili- 
tary men grateful They know that the citi- 
zens at home stand shoulder to shoulder 
with them as they fight for freedoms with 
foreign peoples. 

My Flag symbolizes my love for my coun- 
try. When I say “The Pledge of Allegiance” 
and sing “The Star-Spangled Banner,” I am 
promising to respect, honor, and cherish my 
beloved United States of America. Even 
though I am blind since my birth, and can- 
not see my Flag, I know in my heart that 
it is a beautiful emblem of “Power and 
Glory.” No country in this vast world has 
more ideals to cherish than “the land of the 
free, and the home of the brave!" 


The Community Alert Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days my office and those of many of my 
colleagues have been bombarded with 
telephone calls and mail protesting the 
approval of a Federal grant to the com- 
munity alert patrol located in Los An- 
geles. These attacks have obviously come 
from ultraconservative elements in Los 
Angeles and surrounding counties and 
reveal a disturbing lack of knowledge 
and unsound fear about the program to 
be carried out by CAP. 

Publicity about the purposes of the 
patrol has been misleading, Criticism ex- 
pressed by the mayor of Los Angeles and 
the police chief is surprising in view of 
their previous failure to express formal 
opposition even though the police depart- 
ment was consulted before the grant was 
announced. 

Here are the facts: 

First. The police department was con- 
sulted on the project but at no time prior 
to the funding registered formal opposi- 
tion or suggested any changes. 

Second. The local economic and youth 
opportunities agency was consulted but 
has registered no opposition. 

Third. A panel of outstanding national 
educators and foundation heads evalu- 
ated and recommended the project. 

Fourth, The patrol was never intended 
as a “police” detachment, never intended 
to follow police cars, and could not legally 
be constituted as a “vigilante” group as 
claimed. On the other hand, neither was 
it intended that the patrol would dodge 
basic issues or look the other way if the 
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legally constituted law-enforcement offi- 
cials committed acts they should not. The 
patrolmen would be bound as any citi- 
zen to report any criminal acts commit- 
ted in their presence. 

Fifth. The patrol has been operating 
for about a year but with voluntary effort 
and private donations. Its efforts have 
been widely commended and no opposi- 
tion expressed by anyone. 

I am further convinced the police de- 
partment could in such instances play the 
constructive role of supporting workable 
Federal financed community projects in 
cooperation with and not against com- 
munity leaders, Certainly such coopera- 
tion should be a vital link in good law 
enforcement. 

To enable my colleagues to understand 
better the purposes and aims of CAP, I 
include a letter from the executive direc- 
tor of the Community Relations Confer- 
ence of Southern California which recog- 
nizes the real value of this community 
project. 

The letter follows: 


CoMMUNITY RELATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 2, 1967. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAWKINS: There have 
been a number of recent public attacks on 
Community Alert Patrol concentrating on 
the manner in which federal funds are to be 
used. Since the budget reflects the program, 
perhaps it would be useful for the public and 
public officials to understand the basic ra- 
tionale for the program and related expendi- 
tures. Most informed residents of the Los 
Angeles area are aware of the desperate need 
for improved relationships between our offi- 
cial law enforcement agencies and the var- 
ious ghetto communities, regardless of their 
color. Most of us believe that we now have 
a police administration willing to consider 
new approaches to improving the relation- 
ship with impoverished communities before 
still another holocaust. But the problem is 
immense, No other municipal police force in 
the country has so large an area to cover and 
so small a police force per capita. Under 
these circumstances, the need for community 
support and organization of itself for 
maintenance of order is even greater than 
usual. Negroes living in South Los Angeles 
have years of accumulated grievances against 
the police; these will not vanish overnight. 
Time and substantial evidence of sincerity, 
on both sides, are required. A group of young 
men, from precisely that segment of the 
population most troublesome to the police 
and to themselves, is undertaking to help in 
protecting the community. To do the job 
properly on a sustained basis requires re- 
sources beyond their means; hence, the ap- 
plication for federal funds. Inasmuch as 
improper maintenance of their own cars has 
accounted for much of their past trouble 
with the police, it seemed sensible to pro- 
vide them with the means of looking after 
their cars, training them in related skills at 
the same time. 

It seemed to the adults who undertook 
the support of the program that, for a rela- 
tively small investment of public funds, a 
number of positive ends might be achieved. 
First, a group in need of a useful role is 
given an opportunity to serve the community, 
its community. Furthermore, the role is one 
chosen by the group, not, as is true of so 
many programs, one foisted on an indiffer- 
ent or reluctant group. They invented the 
idea of patroling for peace in their neigh- 
borhood. They also discovered the satisfac- 
tion of being useful, perhaps for the first 
time in their lives. 

In the hope that we, as a society, can learn 
from experience, the sponsors of Community 
Alert Patrol have applied two principles 
well authenticated in other fields: 
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First, that simply having observers present 
in any official encounter changes, usually for 
the better, the quality of behavior on the part 
of all concerned, It is axiomatic, for Instance, 
in the field of medical care, that the quality 
of care provided in a teaching hospital is 
superior to that in non-teaching hospitals 
because the physician's performance, records, 
etc., are subject to constant scrutiny of his 
colleagues, students, and nurses, The physi- 
cian is simply more careful, 

We think it very likely that routine en- 
counters between police and members of 
minority groups will be more ciyil if ob- 
servers are present, 

Second, a very important lesson from the 
field of rehabilitation of offenders: there is 
small Ukellhood of reform for men in their 
late teens and early twenties with police 
records, few skills, very little sense of self 
worth or of being part of any socially ać- 
ceptable world. If such a group is to have & 
place in our community outside of jails and 
morgues, they must have a role acceptable 
both to them and to the rest of the com- 
munity. 

It was to achieve these ends that the pro- 
gram of Community Alert Patrol was de- 
signed by a local group of concerned citizens 
and funded by the Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Delevopment. It should 
be obvious that such a program requires 
a high order of discipline and law-abiding 
behavior on the part of all the participants. 

There is no guarantee it will succeed; no 
promises were made, except to try. Nobody 
connected with the program thinks the task 
will be easy, A very small group, only 15 
young men, are being supported in a very 
large endeavor. But if, in even a small way, 
the group succeeds, first of all in finding 
community service a good way of life; 
second, in learning a useful skill; and, 
finally in providing their neighbors with 8& 
low cost automotive maintenance service— 
will it not be worth $238,000 of the taxpayers" 
money? Alternative costs for leaving the 
tasks undone would, in all probability, be 
vastly larger. 

Finally, let me say that our hope for the 
implementation of a responsible program by 
the Community Alert Patrol is not without 
foundation. On its Board of Directors 15 
the Chairman of our own Board of Directors, 
the Rev. Dr. Melvin Wheatley and Attorney 
Arnett Hartsfield, a community leader with 
whom we have worked for more than ten 
years. : 

We ask our fellow citizens and our local 
Officials to allow the Community Alert Pa- 
trol to continue with funds what it has 
proved without them—that it is a responsible 
group of young men who are an asset in 
keeping the peace in Los Angeles, 

Sincerely yours, 
Curt Moony, 
Executive Director. 


DAR Presents Books for Communism 
Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, it re- 
cently came to my attention that the 
Metter, Ga., chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has pre- 
sented the local high school with several 
specially prepared books on the subject 
“Communism Versus Americanism.” 

This is indeed a commendable action, 
and I have congratulated the Metter 
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DAR on its interest in informing the peo- 
ple of the evils of totalitarian commu- 
nism compared with the freedom and 
liberty which we enjoy and seek to pre- 
Serve as Americans. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, also has 
Commended the Metter DAR. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the newspaper article 
Concerning this endeavor and Mr. Hoov- 
er’s letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the material 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DAR PresenTs Books FOR COMMUNISM 

Srupy—SpeciaL COURSE AT METTER HIGH 


Communism received a blow Wednesday as 
the Metter DAR Chapter, presented the high 
School several special texts which give the 
Teal low-down on just what communism is. 
The texts will be used by Professor Eddie 
Potts in his special course, “Communism vs 
Americanism.” 

The texts are the beginning of a special 
library on this subject which will be added 
to from time to time with other texts which 
enable high school students to better under- 
Stand the communist threat. 

Rey, John Bagwell gave the devotional 
after which the pledge to the flag was given 
and the national anthem was sung. 

Mrs. Hugh Reid of Vidalia, State Chairman 
Of National Defense, DAR and Ist Vice Regent 
of Georgia Society DAR, addressed the high 
School students on the importance of an 
informed student body on the dangers of 
cOmmunism. Mrs. Reid was introduced by 
Mrs. Sam Fine of Metter. 

Hamp Langford of Lyons, state winner in 
the DAR oratorical contest presented his prize 
Winning address on “Free Enterprise.” Lang- 
ford is State President of the Children of 
the American Revolution. 

In presenting the books to Mr. Potts, Mrs. 
R. G. Daniell, Jr. explained the desire of the 
local DAR chapter to assist in the starting of 
the library on communism. Mrs. Daniell said 
local citizens and organizations were gener- 
Ous in their contributions to assist the DAR 
in the purchase of the special texts. She 


enable us to discipline ourselves for the hard 
decisions, the responsible judgments, the 

tion and sacrifices which will have to 
be made to insure the continued existence of 
ton oe and the perpetuation of freedom 

“With this in mind,” said Mrs. Daniell, 
“the daughters of the American Revolution 

to have a part in shaping young minds 
to be able to cope with the responsibilities of 
our democratic society.” 

Out of town visitors were Mrs. Rosylan 
Frame, Savanah; Mrs. Brenda Stokes, Pooler; 
Mrs. John I. Brinson, Mrs. Margaret Watson 
&nd Mrs. Allen Brewer of Twin City. 


FEDERAL BUREAU oF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1967. 
Mrs. Ronrnr G. DANIELL, Jr., 
Metter, Ga., 

Dran Mas. DanwLL: I have been advised 
Of the program of presenting books on the 
topic of communism to high schools which 
Was initiated by your Chapter of the Daugh- 
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ters of the American Revolution. This ts in- 
deed a worthwhile project and you are to 
be congratulated on it. 

The world communist conspiracy and its 
advocates in the United States continue to 
pose a basic threat to our country. It is most 
urgent that our citizens and our young peo- 
ple in particular gain a thorough knowledge 
of the objectives and operations of this move- 
ment. The program you have undertaken 
is a step in the right direction. 

As a token of my appreciation, I am for- 
warding, under separate cover, a copy of “A 
Study of Communism” which I have auto- 
graphed to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR HOOVER. 


Fear of Law Is No Way To Build a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, how to effectively cope with 
crime is certainly a subject of over- 
whelming concern to the American peo- 
ple today. One of the ways to effectively 
combat crime, Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark suggested recently, is to create in 
all of our people a respect for the rule 
of law. 

This has particular relevance, Mr. 
Clark said, to juveniles—a segment of 
the population which is responsible for 
a disproportionate amount of crime. 

One way to implant that respect is to 
overhaul and reform the criminal justice 
system, as has been suggested by Presi- 
dent Johnson’s National Crime Commis- 
sion. And, as the Commission has urged, 
special emphasis must be given to the 
youthful offender. 

This whole area of concern was dis- 
cussed with insight recently in an edi- 
torial in the Sacramento, Calif., Bee, and 
I respectfully insert it in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks: 

Fear or Law Is No War To Burp a 
Democracy 

There is in this nation a vocal group which 
expresses a belief fear is the best way of en- 
forcing the laws of society. There are those 
who counsel greater employment of intimi- 
dation and threats of fierce retaliation as a 
means of keeping everyone in line. 

But there is another, more human, sensi- 
ble and eventually more effective approach. 
This is respect of the law and not fear of it. 

U.S. Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark, son of a U.S. 
Supreme Court justice and a young man who 
has been raised in the tradition of the laws 
of democracy, recently spoke to this point in 
a Law Day address before the Los Angeles 
County Bar Association. 

He sald firm, sure, speedy Justice is essen- 
tial. “But,” he continued, “law enforcement 
alone, however great its power or effective its 
action, cannot over the long run substan- 
tially reduce crime where the people have the 
will to commit crime. Where there is the will, 
a way will be found. That will cannot long 
be suppressed by fear. It can be permanently 
conquered only by creating in the hearts of 
our people a respect for the rights of others, 
which is to say—a respect for the rule of law.” 

In this regard, Clark noted the failure of 
the adult society to Instill in the young an 
understanding of the rule of law which per- 
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mits the individual to pursue his own good 
as he sees it in his own way so long as he 
does not interfere with others in their exer- 
cise of a similar pursuit. Of all ages, from 
cradle to grave, 15-year-olds are arrested most 
frequently. The young are the nation’s most 
lawless citizens. 

Thus it ts vital that most urgent efforts be 
devoted to the young. All institutions of so- 
ciety must emphasize more and more a rever- 
ence for law, a recognition that law is the 
only technique devised for preserving in- 
dividual freedoms. 

Abraham Lincoin, as a 28-year-old in 1838, 
spoke similarly when he said reverence for 
the law should become the political religion 
of the nation, practiced from infanthood to 
old age, written in primers, preached from 
the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls and 
enforced in courts of justice. 


Power To Control Is the Power To Destroy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK - 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
unconscionable ruling ordering ratio 
race mixing by the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the Jefferson case has be- 
gun to destroy the structure and founda- 
tion of public education in Louisiana. 
Foremost is the potential permanent 
damage the implementation of such a 
ruling will have upon the little children 
and other innocent parties—the parents, 
teachers, and principals. Are we to be- 
lieve the people of the United States have 
become so they intend 
to destroy education in the South if they 
cannot force a theoretical ratio of race 
mixing? That teaching of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic are not incidental or 
secondary to race acceptability? 

This power-to-destroy decree applies 
only to six States and, if not overruled 
will turn public education back 100 years 
in each of the States involved. 

Louisianians are understably dis- 
turbed, as best expressed in Louisiana 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 75, 
which was passed unanimously by that 
body 


So that my colleagues may better un- 
derstand this court-instigated dilemma 
we face in Louisiana, I include the reso- 
lution following my remarks: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 75 
Concurrent resolution to and request 
that the President of the United States, 
the Congress of the United States, and the 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, take such action as may be calculated 

to prevent the disruption of the educa- 
tional program in the public schools of 

Louisiana which can be expected to result 

from the precipitous enforcement of the 

guidelines issued by U.S. Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare 

Whereas, drastic and sudden changes in 
the administration and operation of the pub- 
liè schools of Louisiana which will follow 
as a consequence of the guidelines issued by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and of the subsequent Court 
decrees upholding and enforcing the said 
guidelines, and 

Whereas, the enforcement of the afore- 
mentioned guidelines is even now jeopardiz- 
ing the recruitment of qualified teachers 
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for the public schools of Louisiana, and 

Whereas, much damage to teacher morale 
has resulted from the announcement that 
existing contracts negotiated in good faith 
between school boards and public school 
teachers are to be abrogated as a conse- 
quence of recent Court decisions, and 

Whereas, many competent and dedicated 
teachers can be expected to resign or retire 
as a result of the uncertainties and disrup- 
tion attendant upon the enforcement of the 
aforementioned guidelines, and a sufficient 
number of competent replacements canno’ 
be found, and : 

Whereas, the objective of the public school 
system is to provide the best possible educa- 
tion for all students, and 

Whereas, the attainment of this objective 
will be thwarted as a result of the enforce- 
ment by the Courts of the guidelines issued 
by the US. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and 

Whereas, the damage to and disruption of 
the public school system will have an ad- 
verse effect upon the quality of education 
offered all students, including those whom 
the guidelines seek to benefit: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature of 
Loutsiana, the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein, That the Legislature of 
Louisiana does urge and request of the 
President, the Congress of the United States, 
and the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that appropriate action 
be taken to modify the guidelines of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, particularly in such respects as may 
prevent the sudden and serious loss of large 
numbers of qualified teachers in the public 
school system of Louisiana and the attend- 
ant damage to the education of the children 
of this state; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
shall transmit, without delay, copies of this 
Resolution to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officers of each of the 
two Houses in Congress, the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and to each member of the Louisiana 
Delegation in Congress. 

C. O. AYCOCK, 
Lieutenant Governor and President o/ 
the Senate. 
Van. M. DELONY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The 60th Anniversary of American 
Hungarian Foundation 


SPEECH 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join my colleagues in 
offering my congratulations to the Amer- 
ican Hungarian Foundation on the oc- 
casion of its 60th anniversary. This splen- 
did organization has for 60 years pro- 
moted knowledge of Hungarian culture 
and literature among the American peo- 
ple. They have busied themselves in edu- 
cational and charitable pursuits over the 
years in helping Hungarian Americans 
to become well-informed and loyal citi- 
zens of the United States. 

In recent years, the foundation has 
worked tirelessly against the atheistic 
and totalitarian ideology which has en- 
gulfed Hungary. They have sponsored 
over 50,000 Hungarian political refugees 
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who have fied the oppression in their 
homeland to become citizens of the 
United States. 

I congratulate them, Mr. Speaker, and 
wish them all success in the future. 


Remarks of the Honorable William T. 
Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for unanimous consent to include into 
the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
made by Representative Murpny of Ili- 
nois upon his return from Israel as the 
representative of Speaker McCormack 
to the dedication of the Israel Knesset— 
Parliament—on August 28, 1966. I think 
it is singularly appropriate at this time 
of crisis in the Middle East that the 
Members of the House have the benefit 
of Representative Murpuy’s statement 
giving the history and general back- 
ground of the creation of the State of 
Israel. 

The statement follows: 

In August of last year it was my privilege 
to be the personal representative of the 
Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives at the dedication of the new 
Knesset Building in Jerusalem. This was 
an occasion of extraordinary significance 
because the dedication was attended by 
Parliamentary leaders of forty-one nations 
throughout the world. 

The State of Israel is a parliamentary 
democracy in which supreme authority 18 
vested in the Knesset, the representative 
assembly. 

The Knesset ts a single chamber, 120 
member legislature, elected for a four year 
term by universal suffrage under propor- 
tional representation. 

During my eight-day tour of Israel, I had 
ample time to reflect on the great history of 
this Nation once called Canaan and later 
Palestine. 

It was here that Jewish history began four 
thousand years ago. In 66 A.D. the Jews 
revolted against Rome and four years later 
the Roman General Titus captured Jeru- 
salem, burned the city and destroyed the 
Temple. This was the beginning of the dis- 
persion of the Jews, known as the “Diaspora” 
that has lasted almost two thousand years. 

The Modern State of Israel had its begin- 
ning with the First Zionist Congress which 
met at Basle, Switzerland in 1897, and gave 
public voice to the right of the Jewish people 
to national restoration in their land. 

This right was acknowledged by the “Bal- 
four Declaration” made by the British For- 
eling Minister on November 2, 1917 and con- 
firmed in the “Mandate for Palestine” of the 
League of Nations July 24, 1922. 

This accorded international validity to the 
historical connection between the Jewish 
people and the land of Israel, and to their 
right to re-establish their National Home. 

On November 29, 1947, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of a Jewish 
State in Palestine. 

On May 15, 1948, the date of the termina- 
tion of the “British Mandate for Palestine”, 
the “National Council” representing the 
Jewish people in Palestine, proclaimed the 
establishment of a Jewish State to be known 
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as the “State of Israel“, and also proclaimed 
that “The State of Israel will be open to 
Jewish immigration and the ingathering of 
exiles”. 

Israel is a country slightly larger than New 
Jersey. It has a varied topography which 
includes the hilly and mountainous area of 
Galilee in the north, the coastal plain and 
Judean hills in the center and the Negev 
desert in the south. 

The principal cities are Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv. Jerusalem, the capital of Israel, lies 
west and adjacent to the biblical city of 
Jerusalem which lies in Jordan. Tel Aviv, 
originally a suburb of the ancient City of 
Jaffe, is the largest city and cultural center 


. of Israel. This country has three major ses- 


ports, in Haifa in the north, and Ashdod in 
the south both on the Mediterranean Sea, 
and Eilat on the Red Sea. 

It has a population over two and one-half 
million people; about 89% of these are jews 
and 11% non-Jews mostly Arabs. Judaism 18 
the principal religion. 8 

Literacy in this country is very high, ap- 
proaching 90% for Jews and 50% for Arabs. 

Israel has been making great progress 
since it became a State in 1948. It has been 
growing at a rate exceeding that of almost 
any other country in the world. 

Its present Gross National Product 18 
about three and one-half billion dollars or 
fourteen hundred dollars per capita. 

Agriculture forms an important sector of 
the economy. 

The main crops are citrus fruits which are 
exported in considerable quantity, and food 
stuff, such as vegetables, barley, wheat, 
poultry products. However, she has to im- 
port grain, sugar, and meat which she does 
not produce in sufficient quantities for 
domestic consumption. 

Industry has greatly expanded in Israel. 
Diamond cutting, textiles, potash, phos- 
phates, rubber goods, are produced in quan- 
tity. Several of these diamonds, textiles and 
minerals, are exported. 

Exports reached a total of four hundred 
and thirty million dollars in 1965 while im- 
ports that year came to eight hundred and 
thirty-five million dollars, 

Since its independence Israel has received 
well over one billion dollars of United States 
Government Ald. 

It also receives large sums annually from 
German reparation payments, private con- 
tributions from world Jewish organizations, 
and yarious loan funds for investment pur- 


The large Histadrut Labor Confederation 
acts as a roof organization for most of the 
country’s labor unions. Cooperative enter- 
prises find an important place in agriculture 
life, while government investment also as- 
sists many of the new industries, 

Israel’s precarious position, in a state of 
Armistice and not real peace with its neigh- 
bors, requires a large outlay for defense. 

Universal military training for boys and 
girls provides a means of socia) integration 
as well as a preparation for defense. 

The three major problems facing the State 
of Israel are her relations with her neigh- 
bors, water sh , and assimilation of the 
Oriental Jews into the social and economic 
UHfe of the community. 

With reference to her neighbors, the armies 
of Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq 
invaded Israel a few hours after the proc- 
lamation of its independence. This action 
by the Arab military was aimed at the sur- 
pression of the National Liberation Move- 
ment in Palestine. 

After seyen months of intermittent fight- 
ing, during the first half of 1949, separete 
General Armistice Agreements were con- 
cluded between Israel and Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria. 

These Agreements are still in effect but 
there has been incidents in the 
northeast with Syria in the last year. The 
present relationship with her Arab nelgh- 
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bors affects the stability of the Middle East 
and has worldwide implications. 

Insofar as the water shortage is concerned, 
Nearly nine tenths of the proven water re- 
Sources are in regular use. Most of the 
ground water and springs are already utilized. 
Strict economy and an efficient control over 
Water use are, therefore, necessary. Recent 
Progress in the desalination of sea and brack- 
ish water encourages the hope that the cost 
May become more acceptable for general 
Utilization. 

Speaking of the problem of assimilation, it 

been the Western Jews from Europe with 
their great heritage of Intellectual, scientific, 
and commercial achievements. who have 
guided Israel's growth so far. Against this dy- 
namic background the cultural gap has be- 
come great between the settlers from the West 
and those from the East namely from Asia 
and Africa, because the Oriental Jews have 
lower incomes, larger families, a lower 
Standard of living, and less education. 

This, then, is a brief sketch of Israel to- 
day. It is an interesting place to be and to 
Observe. Though its problems are great, one 
Senses that the reserves of strength and 
Courage are there for the maintenance of a 
free democracy and religious freedom in the 
Near East. 


Resolutions Adopted by the New York 
State Department, Polish Legion of 
American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; June 8, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 35th 
Convention of the New York State De- 
Partment, Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, several resolutions were passed. 
They have my wholehearted support, and 
I wish to include them in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The New York State Department, 
Polish Legion of American Veterans, is to 
be highly commended for their outstand- 
ing patriotism and continuous fight for 
freedom. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans is in favor of arrest, prosecution and 
conviction of any person or persons, organi- 
Zation or organizations who desecrate the 
United States flag by burning, tearing, tread- 

upon or any other means. 

Therefore be it resolved, that the delegates 
ot the New York State Department’s thirty- 
fifth convention, Polish Legion of American 
Veterans strongly support any legislation en- 
acted, be it the State or National Government 
or both. 

Whereas, the United States of America 
Once again finds itself on the battlefield in 
Support of freedom and 

Whereas, the members of the Polish legion 
ot American veterans have served their coun- 
try with honor and distinction from World 
War I to the present and 

Whereas, a small vociferous minority have 
Questioned and in many cases condemned 
these actions in support of freedom, it is 
therefore 

Resolved that the thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention of New York State Department, 
Polish legion of American veterans do here- 
by pledge their full support of our forces 
in Vietnam and any action our government 
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dems necessary to bring a swift but meaning- 
ful end to that conflict. 

Whereas, it is the duty of every American 
during a period of national emergency to 
serve his country, and 

Whereas, in a Democratic country such as 
ours, the only known way to protect our 
liberty under threat, is through some form of 
the draft. The Polish legion of the Ameri- 
can veterans all those eligible to sub- 
mit patriotically and willingly to the service 
of their country, it is therefore, 

Resolved, that the -fifth annual 
convention of the New York State depart- 
ment, Polish legion of American veterans, 
do hereby demand that the Government of 
the United States of America prosecute to 
the fullest extent of the law any and all of 
those, who, regardless of their station or 
prominence refuse to serve their country in 
the armed forces. 


Chairman Teague Says Lessons of History 
Warn Against Yielding to Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague and chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TeaGueE], recently delivered an outstand- 
ing address on our commitment in Viet- 


nam, placing America’s fight against 


aggression and communism in Southeast 
Asia in historical perspective. 

Excerpts from this address were re- 
printed in a recent issue of VF. W. maga- 
zine, the publication of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and because of the inter- 
est of my colleagues and the American 
people in Vietnam, I am inserting these 
excerpts from Chairman Tra uR's ad- 
dress in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The excerpts follow: : 
Tue Way OuT or ViernamM—"WIN OUR War 

Our” 

I support—on principle—the position of 
the Johnson administration on Vietnam. 

I have some reservations about the way 
the war is being conducted. I feel we should 
step up our military effort in Vietnam, not 
decrease it. I believe we should do everything 
within our power to bring this dismal and 
degrading war to a quick and successful con- 
clusion. 

I say this advisedly and from experience. 
I hate war with all my heart. I have been a 
soldler I have seen it close up—and any- 
one who has had that experience must hate 
everything about war. 

I wish with all my being that there were 
an easy, cheap and honorable way to get 
out of Vietnam. There simply is no such 

. The only way we can get our soldiers 
out of Vietnam is to win our way out—fight 
our way out—bomb our way out. 

And—despite all the agonized protests of 
the peaceniks and the bearded pickets—I 
never came across a single soldier in Vietnam 
who did not wholeheartedly agree with this 
point of view. 

I talked with a lot of our fighting men— 
from General Westmoreland to the cooks in 
the field messes—the whole spectrum of our 
military commitment. They all hated the 
war. That's natural and normal. But even 
though they hated what they were doing— 
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every single one of them agreed that what 
they were doing was right and unavoidable. 
Everyone to whom I spoke had faith in the 
Tighteousness of our cause, and the absolute 
necessity of victory. 

And—at the risk of sounding intolerant— 
I want to say that I am far more inclined 
to accept their testimony than to accept 
the testimon of a bunch of bearded pickets 
in front of the White House. 

My view on Vietnam ts this: 

We are there because we have a moral 
commitment there. That’s point one. The 
United States of America is one of the few 
nations left in the world capable of feeling 
the force of having a moral commitment to- 
ward those weaker than ourselves. And I 1m 
proud of that. I wouldn’t want it to be any 
other way. 

But even more compelling is the global 
reason for our being there. 

The battle against Communist tyranny in 
Southeast Asia and all the world is being 
fought today in Vietnam. We are not looking 
for temporary results, we are looking for 
permanent results. We are engaged in a battle 
to stop Chinese Communism just as cold as 
we have stopped Russian Communism in 
the Western world. 

Vietnam is not an isolated battleground. It 
happens to be the place where we have drawn 
a line in the sand and have said we will not 
retreat one step further. It happens to be 
the place where we haye decided to fight for 
the freedom of the entire East. 

One thing is for sure: If the United States 
were to be so shortsighted as to abandon 
the fight, we would unwillingly and help- 
lessly witness the spread of Communist des- 
potism in ever widening circles throughout 
all Asia to a point where the freedom and the 
security of the entire world were threatened. 
If we were to abandon our crusade in Viet- 
nam we would see the entire balance of pow- 
er tilt irrevocably against us. 

If we win our struggle—and I am sure we 
shall win—South Vietnam will become a suc- 
cessful bastion of in the Asiatic 
orbit, Just as South Korea has become—and 
we don't have a more successful product of 
our international policy of idealistic self- 
interest than South Korea. 

Surely we have learned by this time—in 
such bitter classrooms as Munich and Yal- 
ta—that peace cannot be bought cheaply 
and whenever we attempt to buy peace fool- 
ishly at a basement bargain price, we end up 
by paying a price we cannot afford to pay. 

The most frustrating point about Viet- 
nam is that this is a war we could win any 
time we wanted to if we were only willing to 
take the steps necessary for victory. I am not 
a blootithirsty man, or a man, or 
even a reckless man—but I cannot agree with 
the policy of fighting a limited war when 
that policy is extending the hostilities and 
costing the lives of our young men in uni- 
form 

I am not talking about atmoic bombing. 
We can win without that. 

I am talking about giving our military 
commanders the authority to go out and 
demolish every worthwhile target in North 
Vietnam—air bases, hydroelectric power 
plants, the works. 

With ordinary, conventional weapons we 
could close up the port of Haiphong as tight 
as a drum and stop the flow of war material 
by doing so. 

If we were to do this—and I sincerely hope 
we do—the Communists would come run- 
ning to the peace conference and we would 
be calling the shots at the negotiating table. 
That is the only way we can effect a mean- 
ingful peace. 

As of now, the government of North Viet- 
nam and the Viet Cong are convinced that 
the United States has neither the patience 
nor fortitude to carry the war to a success- 
ful conclusion. They are convinced that the 
Americans will-to-resist will collapse—and 
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they overestimate the Influence and the va- 
lidity of the loud-mouthed minority which 
opposes and derides our efforts and our in- 
tentions in Vietnam. 

These oppositionists are, in fact, prolong- 
ing the war. The Communists read all the 
publicity they create and are actually con- 
vinced that we are poised on the brink of 
an enormous political division on the war 
which will make our continued effort impos- 
sible. 

We may not take the bearded pickets se- 
riously, but the enemy does. 

As a result of this, Ho Chi Minh has shown 
absolutely no sincerity in is mouthings 
about peace talks. He has not budged an 
inch from his insistence that we must with- 
draw our troops before such talks can begin. 
If we yielded to such a proposal we would 
be absolutely through as a world power. 
Every non-committed nation in the world 
would immediately look eastward for protec- 
tion and support, since we would have 
proved ourselves morally independable and 
militarily incapable of subduing a third-rate 
power in a minor war. 

We are sick of the war. We have had 
enough of it and we are a peaceful people. 
The rest of the world is sick of war. Every 
day we conitnue to fight in Vietnam gives 
our enemies, even in friendly nations, the 

ty to attack us and to misinterpret 
our intentions. The faster we put an end to 
the whole depressing—but necessary—busi- 
ness the better, not only for us, but for 
both the North and the South Vietnamese 
and for the rest of the free world. 

If'we agreed to stop our bombing of North 
Vietnam, they would interpret this as weak- 
ness and would achieve a milltary bulld-up 
which would make our efforts at negotiation 
futile. If we step up our bombing and make 
it impossible for North Vietnam to continue 
the war, we can then sit down and put our 
feet under the same table with the Commu- 
nists, serene in the knowledge that we are 


bargaining from a position of strength, not 
weakness 


Our role in Vietnam is not sinful. It 18 
heroic. We are fighting for the freedom of 
humankind. We are making enormous sacri. 
fices for an unselfish principle. Our position 
is worthy not of scorn but of pride, And it's 
about time that more Americans treated 
this ordeal with the respect it deserves. 


Buddhist Teacher Speaks on Attitude 
Toward United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I, along with many other Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, have long felt 
that the fundamental conflict in South 
Vietnam is civil, and that the question 
of aggression from the north is not the 
central issue in this agonizing situation. 
The opposition of the Buddhists and the 
lack of allegiance by the peasants to the 
Ky government are forces which cannot 
be denied—there are substantial historic 
and political reasons for the strength of 
these forces. America’s massive presence 
in support of the Ky regime has a sig- 
nificant effect on this civil conflict and 
on the people and spirit of South Viet- 
nam. This effect is vividly described by 
Miss Cao Ngoc Phuong, a young Buddhist 
teaching botany at Saigon University, in 
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the following article from the New York 
Times of May 17, 1967. I commend her 
comments to my colleagues and include 
the article in the Recorp at this point: 
Buppuist Teacher Sars “Most or Us VIET- 
NAMESE” HATE THE UNITED STATES 
(By R. W. Apple Jr.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, May 16.—Two 
months ago, 59 Saigon teachers and students 
drafted an appeal for peace and sent copies 
to pacifist groups around the world. 

Today, one of those who signed the docu- 
ment, a 33-year-old teacher named Pham 
Thi Mal, was dead, having doused herself 
with gasoline and burned herself. She left 
behind half a dozen letters calling for an 
American withdrawal from Vietnam and ap- 
pealing again for peace. 

In one letter, delivered to Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker for transmission to Pres- 
ident Johnson, Miss Mai wrote, “most of 
us Vietnamese hate, from the bottom of 
our hearts, the Americans who have brought 
the sufferings of this war.” 

She sald, the tons of bombs and money 
you have poured on our people have shat- 
tered our bodies and nationalist sentiments.” 

The peace petition was the idea of a frail 
young botany teacher at Saigon University, 
Cao Ngoc Phuong. She is a disciple of Thich 
Tri Quang, monk who organized the anti- 
Government movement last spring, and she 
was a strong influence on Miss Mal. 

Miss Phuong, 29 years old, is shy and 
modest in the presence of foreigners, but she 
is regarded as a heroine by peace-oriented 
young intellectuals In South Vietnam. 

In an interview at her sister's house near 
the Phuth racetrack, in southwestern Saigon, 
Miss Phuong conceded that she did not 
know exactly how the war could be ended. 

But she said, with a look of agony, “If 
the war continues we will lose not only 
thousands of lives but all of the cultural and 
human values of our beloved country.” 

Again and again, she spoke of “the need 
for a just cause” and Insisted that she and 
her generation has nothing to fight for. She 
assailed the policies of Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky. 
“What has Ky done for the peasants?” 
she asked. “What more does he offer than 
the Communists? If the South Vietnamese 
Army cannot win on the battlefield, it is 
because they do not defend anything worth 
defending. 

“The North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
have no foreign troops but we have so many. 
The majority of Vietnamese cannot dis- 
tinguish between the French colonialists and 
the American allies. And the majority of 
Vietnamese cannot really believe in the good- 
will of President Johnson to end this terri- 
ble war.” 

Speaking in halting English, with some 
phrases in French mixed in, Miss Phuong 
brushed her long black hair out of her eyes 
and continued. 

“Many of my friends seem to have joined 
the Vietcong,” she said. “We are losing the 
elite of our country. These people know the 
National Liberation Front is closely allied 
with the Communists and we don't like 
Communism. But they see no future in this 
Government. 

“I think there must be a coup d'etat or 
some drastic change to generate a new 
spirit—a spirit of conciliation.” 

She was asked if she did not think it 
would be better to wait for the presidential 
election this fall and make a change in an 
orderly manner. 

“They will not be real elections,” she re- 
plied. “Oh, no!" 

Miss Phuong said she would vote, if she 
could, for a man who favored opening nego- 
tiations with the National Liberation Front, 
the political organization of the Vietcong, 
and who had pledged to appoint a peace 
cabinet. But she said no such candidate 
would be permitted to run. 
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“So I shall go to the polls on election day,” 
she added, to urge all my friends to refuse 
to take part in electing Ky.” 

Picking distractedly at one of the shreds 
of red upholstery on the tattered settee next 
to her, Miss Phuong said carefully that she 
was “not anti-American” at all. She recalled 
having spent three weeks in New York in 
1963, buying books on botany, and said she 
had a “very good time” there. 

But she argued that the Americans were 
doing more harm than good in Vietnam. 

“That was my brother-in-law,” she said, 
pointing to a color photograph of a Vietna- 
mese Army captain on the wall behind her. 

“He was a district chief, down in the delta, 
and he was a very good man. The people 
loved him, and they warned him every time 
the Vietcong came to town. 

“Then they sent an American adviser to 
help him, and the people said he was like 
the French. They didn’t warn him any more. 
The Vietcong killed him.” į 

Miss Phuong's political views are well 
known to the Government. The Chief of 
Police, Brig. Gen. Nguyen Ngoc Loan, has 
apparently put considerable effort into haras- 
sing her, 

The University of Hue asked her to spend 
a week every two months teaching there, 
and she agreed. But when she arrived at 
the Hue airport on March 20, she was arrested 
and held for three days. 

Although not formally charged, she was 
told that she had been picked up because 
she was carrying a propeace book, “Lotus 
in a Sea of Fire,” by a Vietnamese Buddhist 
scholar, Thich Nhat Hanh. (The book was 
published in the United States by Hill & 
Wang last year). 

After three days, Miss Phuong said, she 
was brought to Saigon and put in jail here. 
Three days later, she saw General Loan, 

The young teacher supplied the following 
account of their conversation, which Govern- 
ment sources did not challenge: 

General Loan asked Miss Phuong to send 
a letter to the rector at Hue, declining to 
come there to teach. She refused. 


He Lists RESTRICTIONS 


He then said that if she went to Hue to 
teach, she must promise to talk politics with 
no one and never to go to a pagoda. She 
would also be required to go to a police sta- 
tion in both cities to advise the authorities 
of her whereabouts. 

“I am a free woman in a free country,” 
Miss Phuong said she replied, “and I am 
not free when I go to Hue, I will not go to 
Hue at all, ever again.” 

Gencral Loan arranged for her release, but 
since then she has been followed constantly 
by a plainclothesman. Today he stood con- 
spicuously at a sidewalk stand that sells 
pho, a Vietnamese soup, across the street 
from her sister's house. 


The Vanishing American Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Ford 
Farming magazine recently reported 
alarming facts on the decrease in the 
number of American farms. 

With the population and food prob- 
lem being talked into prominence—the 
time has come for more relief for our 
farmers from bureaucratic“ control lest 
we, too, join that growing list of 
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Nations who are unable to feed their 
Peoples. Just stopping agriculture im- 
Ports from foreign countries would offer 
Breat assistance. 

I insert the editorial from the Baton 
Rouge Morning Advocate, of June 5, and 
the UPI release of May 18 in the RECORD 
following my remarks: 

[From the Baton Rouge Morning Advocate, 
June 5, 1967] 


THE “VANISHING” FARMER 


More than 2.4 million farms disappeared 

tween 1939 and 1964 and the number of 
farms continued to decline rather rapidly. 
But the idea that agriculture is a faltering 
industry and all the farmers are thinking of 
Boing out of business is one of America's 
greatest myths. It is based on confusion 
&bout who is a farmer and what a farm is. 

The editors of Ford Farming, a publication 
ot the tractor division of the Ford Motor 
Company, Bupport that statement with de- 
tailed statistics which provide a different and 
in fact much more correct and optimistic 
Picture of American agriculture. 

They point to the following facts: 

Of the 3,326,000 farms estimated to be in 
operation In 1965— 

—1,4 million grossed less than $2,500 per 
farm, netted less than $1,000, and accounted 
for only 4.3 per cent of the total farm 
Production. 

—410,000 grossed between $2,500 and 
$5,000, netted an average of $2,383, and ac- 
Counted for 3.9 per cent of the total farm 
Production. 

—498,000 grossed between $5,000 and 
$10,000, netted an average of $3,471, and 
accounted for 9.5 per cent of the total farm 
Production. 

—519,000 grossed between $10,000 and $20,- 

„ netted an average of $5,592, and ac- 
Counted for 18.5 per cent of the total farm 
uction, 

—499,000 grossed more than $20,000, netted 
an average of $13,574, and accounted for 
83.8 per cent of the nation’s total farm pro- 
duction. 

The publication notes, finally, that while 
arms with a gross income of $10,000 or less 
decreased by 1.7 million between 1954 and 
1964, those with a gross of more than $10,000 

by 375,000. In 1965 the top million 
farms with a gross of $10,000 or more ac- 
Counted for 82.2 per cent of the nation’s farm 
Production. The 2,314,000 with a gross of 
$10,000 or less accounted for the remaining 
17.8 per cent. 

Agriculturists long have realized that so 
far as farm output and the nation’s food sup- 
Ply is concerned, statistics on the number 
or farms can be made a sort of numbers 
fame and given many different interpreta- 
tions, Included in the large number of farms 
With a gross of less than $2,500 and a net of 
less than $1,005 are many which produce even 
less than these figures indicate and in fact 
Contribute virtually nothing to the total 
Marketed farm production. 

ong the operators of these farms are the 
Tural “underemployed” about whom there is 
A great deal of concern. But also among them 
are retired people, hobby farmers, part-time 
farmers and others who get most of their 
Income from other sources and are little con- 
cerned about how much their farms actually 
Produce. 

From one point of view the farmer looks 
like the vanishing American. From the view- 
Point of the farmers who actually do the 
Most to feed the country, the farmer looks 
Uke a vigorous, growing and Increasingly 
Prosperous segment of the American 
economy. 


Vatury Farmer Sars U.S. Ac Polar RUINOUS 
Wasnincron (UPI) —A fruit and vegetable 
8rower from the rich Rio Grande Valley pro- 
to Congress Wednesday that govern- 
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ment trade and agriculture policies were forc- 
ing farmers out of business. 

Mike Frost, secretary-treasurer of the Texas 
Farm Bureau, presented testimony to the 
House General Subcommittee on Labor. 

“The Texas Valley fruit and vegetable 
growers have weathered many storms such as 
weather, price declines and labor shortages. 
These problems have been serious but our in- 
dustry has made continued progress. We have 
for the past five years been confronted with 
a Washington attitude which has created 
problems for us that frankly we cannot 
solve,” Frost said. 

Over the past six years, Frost continued, 
275 growers in the Valley have gone out of 
business. He added that between 35 and 40 
per cent of the growers left in the region 
would go out of business in the next three 
years unless conditions changed. 

One of the chief troubles, Frost said, was 
imports. He said agriculture imports from 
Mexico were up last year 119.39 per cent of 
what they were in 1961. He cited various 
commodities—strawberries, tomatoes, etc.— 
to back up his general contention. He also 
cited figures for various crops showing de- 
clines in carload shipments out of the Valley 
in recent years. 

In summary our various legislative pro- 
grams have authorized the administration to 
formulate programs that are forcing us to 
convert from hand labor to machines. The 
general trend is toward increased production 
costs and lower prices for our produce. 

“Labor cannot and will not be paid more 
than what it produces. When Congress passes 
& law which sets a wage above what worker 
can produce it simply means that the worker 
is unemployed and that is our situation at 
the present time. : 

“Automation, inflation and other changes 
required to meet the standards set by legisla- 
tion has increased our cost of production 
above the competing prices. In our case pri- 
marily Mexican production. 

“Imports from Mexico come before our 
crops are ready for the market. This timing 
usually takes the bloom off some of our mar- 
kets. This situation cannot be solved under 
present conditions. 

“Our only move is to Mexico or another 
industry,” Frost concluded. 


Memories and the U.N. Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
a clipping from the Chattanooga Times 
which contains the text of a letter from 
a mother to her son, It is no ordinary 
letter. Miller Smith was killed in World 
War II. He now rests besides thousands 
of his fellow Americans in a U.S. mili- 
tary cemetery in France. Each Memori- 
al Day, Mrs. George Smith writes to her 
son. The letter is mailed to the news- 
paper as a remembrance of Miller Smith 
and of all his countrymen who have giv- 
en their lives in the defense of fredom. 

It is indeed a regrettable circumstance 
that, 22 years after the end of World 
War II, we still seem to be far from 
achieving that peace with freedom for 
which Miller Smith and his fellow sol- 
diers gave their lives. 

I commend this letter—the sentiment 
and the message which it conveys—to 
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the attention of every Member of this 
House. I include it in the Appendix to 
the RECORD: 


On MEMORIAL Dar: MEMORIES AND THE 
U.N, DREAM 
(By Emily Miller Smith) 

(Norx. -A valued contributor to The Times, 
Mrs. George Blackwell Smith writes movingly 
of human aspirations and realities on this 
day.) 

My Dear Young Sorprer: Once more, my 
son, using this form of a letter to you I offer 
Memorial Day tribute to our beloyed coun- 
try's heroic war dead. For Memorial Day is 
here again. This is May 1967. The years plunge 
on heralding always to mortal man per- 
manence of change. And, oh, how greatly 
the world has changed, my forever young 
son, since you and your comrades of World 
War II died to make it a better place, died 
for your dear homeland, died in the hope 
of an achieved lasting peace. 

Yet, one thing has not changed, one thing 
most certainly has not changed in the nearly 
200 years since the American colonists fought 
to establish independence on this continent, 
and did establish an independent nation, the 
United States of America, For fine young 
Americans drawn from the flower of Ameri- 
can youth still die in battle fighting for 
American’s ideals and for her freedom and 
for her survival. And so, on this unutter- 
ably bitter Memorial Day as we Americans 
pay proud and heartfelt homage to the le- 
gions of our young countrymen who have 
died in battle throughout our country’s his- 
tory, it is with the heartbreaking knowl- 
edge that even now splendid young Ameri- 
cans are bravely and, alas, apparently neces- 
sarily adding their red American blood to 
the Seven Red Stripes in our flag. 

Our world is indeed greatly changed, my 
son, since the days of World War H. Our 
globe still turns in space, but nowadays in a 
space of considered other worlds which man 
seriously aspires to understand, to visit and 
Perhaps eventually to colonize. Yet, not even 
in the quest for those God-given secrets— 
which perhaps concern every moment of the 
life of every human being—are the great 
minds of earth permitted to labor openly 
together! 

At the time you trod your mortal span, 
dear son, this world was largely composed of 
more or less isolated nations, dwelling side 
by side by often quite alien to each other, 
controlled by their isolated nationalisms of 
culture and belief. There are no longer truly 
isolated nations in this earth, or isolated 
lands even isolated peoples. Widespread tech- 
nological knowledge and application, boom- 
ing developments in travel and communica- 
tion have seen to that. But, strangely, iso- 
lated nationalisms of culture and action and 
belief continue to exist and there is indica- 
tion they are growing steadily stronger. Rus- 
sia and China are probably examples. And 
we ourselves are in perhaps dire danger of 
being flung back into blindly overwhelming 
desire for a completely isolationist type of 
nationalism. Of course, the time most defi- 
nitely has come when we Americans must 
take stock of our own brand of nationalism, 
which is applied democracy, its workings, its 
outstanding success and ite glaring mistakes 
and failures both at home and abroad. But 
even our urgent, our most urgent concentra- 
tion on our own country must not lure us into 
aloofness from the world, because there is no 
corner of that world, and our own beloved 
United States of America is no longer an ex- 
ception, where men can take re from the 
machinations and the assaults of their fellow 
men. 

The world has indeed changed, dear young 
son. In many ways, in countless ways itis a 
better place than ever before. Man holds in 
the hollow of his hand the answers for the 
whole world’s fuller betterment. But—man 
also holds within the hollow of his hand 
the immediate power to pile the ashes of 
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our great, vaunted 20th-Century Civiliza- 
tion upon the dust heap of the dead past. 
At the present moment we are most keenly 
aware of that horrifying fact. 

How very hard the United States of Amer- 
ica struggled to establish unbreakable peace 
at the end of World War II! The recollection 
of our lack of zeal for Woodrow Wilson's 
League of Nations amounted to sort of a na- 
tional guilt obsession, and certainly helped 
lead us into an incredible measure of over- 
zeal for the United Nations, into some per- 
haps rather hastily approved and other 
somewhat perilous commitments, and, worst 
of all, into overgenerous and self-effac- 
ing acquiescence in the selfishness of 
other nations. Many of us looked back to 
World War I and felt that a strong League 
of Nations could have prevented the Second. 
Perhaps it might have—one can never be 
sure of the might-have-beens! 

The United States was most enthusiasi- 
tically proud of the establishment of the 
United Nations. We Americans believed that 
it could and would work. Then the Korean 
War swooped upon us. We have swallowed 
insult after insult in our constant and ten- 
acious effort to make the United Nations 
succeed, We have never deserted the United 
Nations although the same cannot be said of 
the organization's attitude toward us. We 
have run the risk of jeopardizing our own 
economy in our prodigal gifts to foreign aid, 
ofttimes receiving in return not even lp- 
service respect for the principles and institu- 
tions of American democracy. But, oh how 
many children, how many of the 
sick and disabled and downtrodden we have 
helped! Probably many of the recipients are 
not ungrateful, merely incapable of under- 
standing. But there has certainly been much 
exploitation of the funds by the unscrup- 
ulous and the thieving. 

With our heads in the billowing clouds of 
our United Nations dream of America's being 
all thing to all men, our feet stumbled into 
the ghastly war in Vietnam, into a ground 
war in Asia, We are in it and we cannot with- 
draw, evidently from the standpoint of our 
own national safety we cannot be defeated 
there. Yet we have to realize that this is no 
old-fashioned war from which victorious 
armies march home, breathe a sigh of relief 
and proceed to the serenity of their civilian 
duties. While we must have a victory in Viet- 
nam it is unclear to many of us what victory 
there constitutes, 

The Vietnam war is a terrible problem 
and one that is tearing at the hearts of all 
true Americans, but it is not our only prob- 
lem. The entire world seems to be in turmoil. 
At home our nation is assailed by law-break- 
ers and lawbreaking. In tolerating contempt 
for certain laws we have inadvertently fos- 
tered contempt for the constituted obedi- 
ence to law and order which is the absolutely 
necessary foundation of the American sys- 
tem of government. The time has definitely 
come for us to insist on the strict enforce- 
ment of laws, and to set in motion a con- 
certed and powerful concentration on the 
repeal of all outmoded or discriminatory 
laws, If we continue to tolerate contempt for 
law we may actually destroy our own beloved 
country. 

A fortnight ago, dear son, your Dad and 
I stopped once again by Yorktown. As I 
stood reading the names on the tablet beside 
the monument it was as if all the gay, happy 
young Americans who have fought this na- 
tion’s wars were gathered there, not only 
those like yourself who died on the field of 
battle, but all the others who fought, and 
lived to give of themselves in devoted serv- 
ice In civilian life to the principles of democ- 
racy which Americans so firmly believe. And 
I grieved that any American citizen is 
ignorant or unappreciative of his country's 
history, her greatness, the magnificent pos- 
sibilities of her future, and her unequaled 
contributions of every type to the welfare of 
mankind. 
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Always at Yorktown I see in my mind’s 
eye the French ships. This time my thoughts 
fiew to the United States Military Cemeteries 
in France—of course to one in particular. 
And I had the feeling that however much 
France's recent treatment of the United 
States has coroded the long existent link be- 
tween the two nations it will somehow never 
be completely severed. 

We shall be thinking of you this Memorial 
Day, our dear young soldier, and of your 
grave beneath a cross in France. But I am 
comforted because I know that for you the 
Promise of the Cross is eternally fulfilled. 

One does not mail letters to the dead, As 
always I am sending this to a newspaper. 
Even in this dark hour the struggle for 
peace and friendship among the men of earth 
continues. If this letter can be of any small 
use I hope it will be published. 

Devotedly, 
MOTHER, 


Memorial Day Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
during Memorial Day observances this 
year in my home city of Compton, Calif., 
an address was given by a Compton teen- 
ager, Pamela Brown, which was so well 
received by those of us attending, and 
which displayed such a depth of under- 
standing of the meaning of Memorial 
Day that I would like to commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House. I have known the family of 
Pamela Brown for several years. In fact, 
they are neighbors on the same street 
in Compton. And so it gives me par- 
ticular satisfaction to include this fine 
Memorial Day speech in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The text follows: 

MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH 


Today we are gathered together for the 
purpose of observing a day that has been 
set aside for many years, dedicated to me- 
morializing those brave men and women who 
have laid down their lives in the defense of 
our Nation. This is the day when throughout 
the Nation many speeches are being made 
and many different thoughts are being ex- 
pressed as to what Memorial Day really 
means. 

As the person selected to deliver this speech 
for the Disabled American Veterans I rep- 
resent an organization of nearly a quarter 
of a million veterans who have very strong 
feelings about Memorial Day. To many of 
these men and women it brings to mind 
recollections of the events that transpired 
that made them disabled persons. Perhaps 
today they are thinking of those who were 
less fortunate than they and who died as 
a result of the same mechanism of warfare 
that brought about their own disabilities. 

It is time for sober reflection and the one 
burning question of Why?“ Why did these 
men and women have to die and what is 
the meaning and purpose behind their un- 
timely deaths? Perhaps a disabled person 
might ask the same question as to his dis- 
abilities—why did he have to become dis- 
abled? What is the sum total of achieve- 
ment, if any, and why do we have a Memorial 
Day? 

At another time in our history such a ques- 
tion would seem superflous, if not ridiculous, 
for there has been a time in this Nation when 
patriotic ideals and values were unques- 
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tioned, Today there are those in our midst 
who would devaluate American patriotism. 
There are those who think it is unsophisti- 
cated to call oneself a patriotic American. 
Our sophisticated brothers tell us that such 
utterances are “corny” and the bright in- 
tellectuals tell us that we must be one-world 
minded and forget all the old fashioned talk 
about loyalty to one’s Nation and to the prin- 
ciples upon which our Nation was founded. 
These people forget that were it not for the 
United States of America, with it’s freedom 
of speech and of thought, such utterances 
as these sophisticates might well result in 
permanent residence in a concentration 
camp. 

We here today honor Memorial Day because 
we want to remember. We want to think of 
the GI Joes we helped lay to rest on foreig® 
soil. We want to remember him as a patrioti? 
American. He was not an idealist or a philoso- 
pher, sometimes he was not éven too brilliant 
but he had something no othet Nation could 
give him—he had a sense of meaning and 
sense of meaning told him that what he 
here in these United States was better than 
his foreign cousins had ever been able to pro- 
duce. He might not have been a particularly 
brave man, he might have been just aß 
frightened as any man can possibly be but 
to him what he was fighting for was so over 
powering that to lose any of the great free- 
doms that came to him as an American wa 
intolerable, Even death itself was better than 
living under tyranny. 

He was fighting for the preservation of the 
way of life he had come to love and res 
not just for himself, but for his loved ones 
as well. We wanted his children to be brought 
up with the full advantages he had come © 
cherish. He wanted his home and the home 
of his parents to be inviolate from the bru 
heel of the tyrant. If he could speak to you 
today he might say he fought to preserve the 
right to disagree, the right to vote for which- 
ever candidate he chose, the right to pick 
himself up with his family and move to any 
place in the Nation he wanted to move and 
still maintain the full measure of freedom 
he enjoyed in the place of his birth. Yes, he 
needed to be permitted to do all the things 
we Americans today accept as commonplace 
but which many other men and women may 
only do by special permission of an ſron- Hs 
dictatorship. This is why those we honor here 
today left their homes to die upon a foreign 
shore, 

We pause today to pay tribute to these 
champions of our way of life. Perhaps more 
than ever before in our history we need to 
remind ourselves of these things of which 
I have spoken. 

Memorial Day is the day of marching 
bands, waving flags, a day of recreation: 
boating, golfing, and hundreds of other 
activities which are enjoyed by prosperous 
and peaceful Americans. Historically, Me- 
morial Day began in 1868 when General Job? 
A. Logan, then Commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, issued his now-cele- 
brated general order designating May 30 85 
a day set aside for the decoration of the 
graves of those who had died in the Ci 
War. The stark tragedy of our great Cl 
War, with all its bitterness, has faded int? 
the pages of history. In its place have come 
other wars and new graves cut in lands far 
removed from the sites of that great con- 
flict. 

Yet, as we stand here today reflecting upon 
the nobility of the great sacrifices made PY 
those we honor here today, it comes to us 
that all of them have parted this life for 
the same purpose, and that purpose is the 
preservation of Americanism and American 
ideals. The preservation of a system of laws 
and not of men, A system where men gather 
together and elect their chosen represent ¥ 
tives to create the law of the land by whic 
we are governed and by which we prosper 
It is a system that provides that no on 
man is greater than the law, or, for 


As 
and sorrow, as we pray for the departed 
heroes of our battles, we can give thanks that 
ation has been able to produce such 
women of courage and valor. We 
must rededicate ourselves to 
those principles. It is our God given right 
and responsibility that we must continue to 
defend American ideals and American prin- 
Ciples whenever they are attacked within our 
own Nation. We must continue to bring the 

of Memorial Day to the youth of 
dur Nation. It is part of their heritage that 
should know the full reason and spirit 

Of this great patriotic day. 

The America we know and love today was 
not built upon a one day a year basis. It 
Was built and it is refiected in the entire 

ry of our Nation, full of chapters of 


z 


This statement was made at 
tysburg, but it is just as true today as it 
then. Let no American be afraid to say 
is an American. Let no American fail to 
his pride in his Country and in its 
Breat works. 
rial Day is both a day of sadness and 
Tejoicing; sadness because of the thousands 
Sf lives that have been sacrificed to make us 
What we are today, rejoicing in the knowl- 
edge that those sacrifices have not been 
e in vain. 


Housing Discrimination and the Negro 
Serviceman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


2 HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
uch weeping these days among certain 
le about the Defense Department's 


Johnson, a Negro who is not only 
Aghting today in Vietnam for our democ- 
racy but is also a member of a strategic 
Service unit whose job it is to sell our 
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Perhaps if we would reflect on the im- 
plications of this case, we might come to 
understand our difficulties in convincing 
the peoples of the world, two-thirds of 
whom are dark skinned, that we are sin- 
cerely fighting for democracy. 

Equally effective as our military might 
in winning eventual victory over the 
enemy is our posture of democracy here 
at home which cannot be sold to others 
if we continue to discriminate in hous- 
ing, in our schools, and in employment. 
If we require our youth to face death at 
the front, we can at least sacrifice our 
own prejudices to make the cause for 
which they fight a just one. 

The letter follows: 

May 16, 1967. 


Congressman AUGUSTUS HAWKINS, 
Congressman, State of California, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: The enclosed letter is self ex- 
planatory. I would appreciate any advice, 
guidance and assistance you can give me. 
Thank you for your help. 


Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE K. JOHNSON, 
May 16, 1967. 
Reatty BOARD, SPRING REALTY & NICHOLS 


REALTY, i 
Palos Verdes Peninsula, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: Since October last year my 
wife and I have tried without success to pur- 
chase a home on the Palos Verdes Peninsula. 
We have tried the majority of the realtors 
in the area, concentrating our effort with 
Spring Realty and Nichols Realty. 

Our wants and needs are quite simple; a 
$35,000-$45,000, 2 or 3 bedroom, new house 
with a family room and separate dining room. 
We have made several offers but with no ac- 
ceptance, 

In a letter from my wife she indicates that 
she has been told that nothing in Palos 
Verdes is available for sale to her because we 
are negroes, This has been told us by Mr. 


years of service which includes WW II, Ko- 
rea, and Vietnam. I also was on standby for 
Berlin, Cuba, and Lebanon. , 

I am particularly disturbed because I am 
in Vietnam fighting for a democratic way of 
life. I am a part of an Infantry unit that has 
covered itself with glory in Search and De- 

operations, Cordon and Search and now 
in Revolutionary Development. This last 
phase is trying to win the minds and hearts 
of the Vietnamese people while giving a firm 
measure of protection and feeling of security 
to the villages and hamlets, This pacification 
program will lead to the ultimate victory 
over our adversaries because we will win the 
people’s minds and hearts. 

However, it seems that I need to win the 
minds and hearts of my fellow, free demo- 
cratic Americans. I face death, as do all the 
soldiers here, on a daily basis. I do it willingly 
because I believe in democracy and freedom 
of choice. I am proud of our “ideals”. But 

make me wonder if you know what this 
world wide struggle is all about. Yes, I want 
to “reach” you to appeal to your minds and 
hearts. We belleve here that anyone who be- 
Neves in God cannot be part of the Viet 
Cong. I also believe that anyone, in America, 
who really believes in God cannot practice 
prejudice, bigotry, and discrimination, Do 
you believe in God? 

My appeal is simple, I want to find a 
realtor who will sell us a house without fear 
or prejudice. I am addressing my appeal to 
three sources, to the real estate dealers we 
have previously contacted and to the Realty 
Board in the Peninsula area. I am sending 
copies of this letter to my senator, to my 
congressman, and to the governor to be 
investigated at all levels. But back to my 
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appeal if you or any realtor is interested in 
selling a house, contact my wife Bertha at: 
126124, Wilmington Ave., Compton, Cali- 
fornia, Telephone: NE 6-9086. 

I can well afford to buy anywhere I desire 
as I have substantial savings accounts with 
two savings and loan associations, I have a 
savings account with the Bank of America, 
have the maximum in the Uniform Savings 

here in Vietnam, own and rent 
seven (7) houses in the Los Angeles area and 
am free of debt. 

I would like to wrap this up with an appeal 
for help. Please, advise what you can do for 
me as I'm doing a lot over here for you and 
yours, 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE K, JOHNSON, 


Flat Creek Watershed Project and 
Recreational Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Hollis R. Williams, Deputy Administrator 
for Watersheds, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, de- 
livered the principal address on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the Flat Creek 
watershed project and recreational de- 
velopment located near Walnut Ridge, in 
Lawrence County, Ark. 

Mr. Williams worked with the sponsors 
of the project from its inception when 
he was State conservationist located at 
Little Rock, Ark., and has followed its 
progress to its fruition. This project 
demonstrated full well the cooperation 
of community, county, State, and Fed- 
eral governments, all interests working 
in harmony in behalf of the project. 

Hollis R. Williams is America’s fore- 
most authority on soil and water conser- 
vation. He received the Department of 
Agriculture’s Distinguished Service 
Award in 1965. In 1966 he was awarded 
the degree of fellow by the Soil Conser- 
vation Society of America in recognition 
of his achievement and leadership in 
connection with soil and water conser- 
vation. 

Mr. Williams is a native of Vilonia, 
Ark., where he is a landowner. He holds 
a bachelor of science degree in physical 
and biological sciences from Arkansas 
State Teachers College. He also attended 
Hendrix College in Conway, Ark., and 
was awarded his Jaw degree from North 
‘Texas School of Law at Fort Worth, Tex. 
He has been Deputy Administrator for 
Watersheds since 1959, where he is re- 
sponsible for watersheds and flood pre- 
vention work of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

The program participants, in addition 
to Mr. Williams, included the following: 
L. N. Moody, minister; R. S. Rainwater, 
chairman, Lawrence County Soil and 
Water Conservation District; Brooks 
Penn, judge; E. C. Garuincs, Representa- 
tive, First District, Arkansas; William B. 
Davey, State conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service; WILguRr D. Mts, Rep- 
resentative, Second District, Arkansas; 
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C. C. Snapp, supervisor, Lawrence County 

Soil and Water Conservation District; 

Winthrop Rockefeller, Governor; James 

E. Tillman, minister. 

Mr. Williams’ provocative and forth- 
right address follows: 

Appress BY Hots R. WILLIAMS, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR WATERSHEDS, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, AT THE DEDICATION OF LAKE 
CHARLES RECREATION DEVELOPMENT, FLAT 
CREEK WATERSHED PROJECT, ARKANSAS, 
May 28, 1967 
I'm always pleased to return home to 

Arkansas, and to be with my people. This 

trip is an especially proud one. 

To honor, to dedicate the fruition of many 
years’ labor in Lawrence County; 

To look at what Arkansas, and their own 
groups, and their governments, have done 
together; 

To testify that here is a community that 
is showing the way to progress, advancement, 
a fuller life. 

I know what Lake Charles Recreation Park 
means to you—what was envisioned by the 
late Jimmie Sloan, who knocked on doors 
about conservation when soil conservation 
districts were only a dream, who promoted 
the Flat Creek Watershed Project when the 
watershed program was mostly on paper— 
to C. C. Snapp, R. Sloan Rainwater, and other 
strong unselfish community leaders who 
helped make Flat Creek project a reality, and 
to county, state, and federal government 
people whose helping hand meant a great 
deal 


I am happy that I was associated with 
these people in the early stages of this ac- 
tivity, and I’m certainly happy about the 
results of their labors. 

I know what I am going to think about 
every time I see this beautiful Lake Charles 
with its tame waters and scenic shores pro- 
viding enjoyment for our citizens: Coopera- 
tion. 


Flat Creek is known across the nation as 
an example of the outstanding success that 
can be made by farmers, businessmen, agen- 
cies, organizations, all working together to 
solve mutual problems and take advantage of 
mutual opportunities. Nowhere else has a 
state fish and game commission, for exam- 
ple, taken such an active role. 

I'm going to think about what that kind 
of cooperation has made possible in my Ar- 
kansas and around the nation. 

Caney Creek, where careful conservation 
land treatment and seven floodwater-retard- 
ing structures like this one we are gathered 
near are protecting the City of Wynne and 
nearby bottomland farms, and at the same 
time are making possible 40,000 or more 
visitor-days of healthful outdoor recreation. 

Muddy Fork of the Illinois, where new 
supplies of water from a watershed reservoir 
have brought new life, new hustle to the 
town of Lincoln where the economy used to 
be on the downswing. 

Poteau River, where flood protection and 
new water supplies are making the City of 
Waldron a better place to live. 

The many other multiple-purpose water- 
shed projects in Arkansas that make me 
proud to be a part of this great land. 

And hundreds of other projects with simi- 
lar successes In America’s can-do watershed 


program. 

I'm going to think, when I see Lake 
Charles, about the broadening of the water- 
shed concept, because of the way you people 
on Flat Creek have been at the forefront in 
most of its growth. 

From the original—and still primary—ob- 
jectives of watershed protection and flood 
prevention, the watershed program has come 
to include a variety of other purposes—rec- 
reation, water supplies for town or industry, 
irrigation, drainage, and fish and wildlife im- 
provements. Six pieces of legislation are now 
in the Congress to add water quality control 
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as a purpose under Public Law 566. The out- 
look is for continuing attention to broader 
resources development through the water- 
shed approach. 

Mainly, whoever visits Lake Charles from 
this day forward will see people having fun— 
people living right here in Lawrence County, 
or thousands of visitors from three or more 
states. 

As of May 1, the Soil Conservation Service 
was helping local watershed project spon- 
sors develop recreation facilities in 112 
projects in 33 states, bullding new oppor- 
tunity for outdoor relaxation where none had 
been before. This is a contribution that is 
sorely needed. 

Our outdoor recreation needs are going to 
more than double in the next decade, as 
more people and more leisure time are added 
every day. You can see how crowded our 
public parks and camping areas are right 
now, even in the “wide open spaces” out 
West. 

At Yosemite Park, California, 54,000 people 
tried to cram into the park one Fourth of 
July weekend. Campers sometimes have to 
wait days for a spot near Glacier Point. All 
the problems of a city are here—crime, sew- 
age disposal difficulties, bumper-to-bumper 
traffic, smog from thousands of campfires. 

At Grand Canyon, 15,000 visitors a day 
pour in, Not so long ago, you could stop 
along the mule trail there for hours without 
anyone else coming by. Not far into the fu- 
ture, that narrow trail probably will be an 
8-lane superpath, with helicopters overhead 
directing traffic and snack bars around every 
bend. 

So our “wide open spaces” are getting nar- 
rower all the time. 

We probably can develop a few more big 
parks in isolated areas of the West. But what 
we need even more, in every part of the coun- 
try. are recreation spots close enough to 
towns and cities so that people can reach 
them for Sunday outings. We need more de- 
velopments in community-size watersheds 
like Flat Creek and on farm and local park 
land near cities. 

Recreation for urban people is not a new 
need, but it has new urgency. 

Forty years seo; 1 were fewer Amerl- 
cans, smaller cities more open space. 
Town and city children could play on the 
vacant lot next door. Today that vacant lot 
is an 1l-story apartment building. The 
empty alley used for baseball is an 8-lane 
freeway, The big lot on the edge of town 
where they went horseback riding became a 
suburb long ago. The old swimming hole is 
polluted by city sewage. The woods for hik- 
ing are a shopping center, and the old city 
park is now a parking lot. 

Outdoor recreation used to be a free gift 
of Nature. Now, we've got to plan to save 
land for hiking trails, ponds, and parks. 
And we've got to properly develop the sites 
we have so that, as our population and in- 
dustries grow and demand more room, we 
will still have enough open space to make 
life pleasant. 

The need for outdoor recreation is not 
an extra“ tacked onto the so-called “real 
life” of work. It is basic to us all—the need 
for frequent re-involvement with Nature 
and its Creator through which we gain a 
sense of well-belng and harmony. This need 
becomes greater as our world grows more 
complex. 

A desire for reunion with nature Is com- 
mon to everyone. John Hershey's book “Hiro- 
shima” describes how, after the bomb was 
dropped, men and women instinctively 
headed for the parks and open spaces, in 
a desire to cling to something fundamental. 
Here in America, in totally different circum- 
stances, millions of suburbanites spend an 
extra hour or two a day commuting to a 
home where they can live near a little space 
and greenery. 

We can, through our care of land and 
ite resources, make a moment with Nature 
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available to more men and women for their 
strength, comfort, and pleasure. Watershed 
recreation developments like Lake Charles 
and those on privately owned farms and 
ranches throughout rural America go a long 
way toward meeting this need. 

I want to pay a special “thank you“ to 
the Forest Service for its expert help in de- 
signing the fine facilities for recreation that 
you see around Like Charles and that you 
Will see as you visit many other watershed 
recreation areas. Throughout its long his- 
tory of caring for and improving our 183 
million acres of National Forests, the 
Service has been working to build expertise 
in how to make these areas more enjoyable 
for the visiting public, and we in the 
Conservation Service are grateful for thé 
Forest Service's sharing its knowhow. 

It is this kind of sharing of knowledge 
by many partiese—and rolled-up shirt- 
sleeves—that gives the watershed program, 
and all of our resource conservation effort 
the image that it has of being an effective 
medium for solving some of America's most 
critical resource problems. 

It is the blending of local talents in ® 
flexible framework that makes the water- 
shed program fit everywhere in the nation 
that takes it out of a regional or purely 
context and makes it workable wherever 
there are soll and water problems that need 
to be solved. 

And there are many. 

The National Inventory of Soil and Water 
Conservation Needs, first completed in 1962 
and now being updated, found that some 
8300 small watersheds out of a total of 
12,000 need the kind of resource action that 
Public Law 566 watershed projects can pro- 
vide. With only 1,300 projects in even thé 
planning stage, you can see that we need to 
step up our efforts. 

Let’s take Just one of the resource prob- 
lems that need to be dealt with hurriedly— 
water. 

Water . . how vital a substance it is in 
our Mfe—for thirst, for food, for health. 
What a friend it is when it 16 available in 
the right quantity at the right time, and at 
the right place. 

What an enemy it is when it rushes to? 
quickly. down our streams and rivers, destroy” 
ing, clogging, and sogging our very existence: 

Representatives of more than 40 nations 
from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia—are gath- 
ered this very week in our Nation's Capital 
at an International Conference and Exposi- 
tion on Water For Peace to trade information 
and seek ways to meet water needs around 
the globe. 

We take water for granted, but more than 
900 million people were without any kind 
of public water service in 1964; only one 

in nine In the world had water piped 
to where he lives. 

Those who are gathered in Washington to- 
day recognize that water development $ 
fundamental to the elimination of 
in the world and to raise the quality of man’s 
life. 

Water is but one great resource need; it 
cannot be divorced from the land's resources 
with which it is interrelated. More attention 
to protection and proper use of all our re- 
sources—soil, water, mineral, plant, animal, 
air—is vital. 

The kind of heads-up resource conserva- 
tion that America’s landowners and opera- 
tors are working on js the key to making 
323 UE Tea Oe Lee SPARE 
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I am proud that Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman looked to the small water- 
shed program as a fine example of this con- 
servation activity, when he dedicated the 
1,000th wateshed project dam in neighboring 
Texas last fall. He pointed to conservation 
as the key to providing services and jobs 
that will enable Americans to live where theY 
want to—in city or country. 
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“Conservation means building an economic 
base in the countryside”, the Secretary said, 
one that has both utility and beauty .. . 
Which will make It possible for millions 
More to live and work and play in rural 
ca rather than jamming together in 
Our great cities and creating almost in- 
solvable probleme 
Conservation means making the best pos- 
Able use of space. Seventy percent ot Amer- 
now live in 1 percent of the space 
available in the Nation. If the present trend 
Continues, by the year 2,000 four out of five 
Americans will live in metropolitan 


“The time has come,” Secretary Freeman 
Said, “to give Americans a choice of where 
Want to live. This can only be done by 
Providing rural America with services and 
economic opportunities equal to those in 
the big cities. Industry will locate in the 
den ade because it is good business to 
80 


“Conservation is a key to providing these 
Services and opportunities. It harnesses the 
basic natural resources that are mostly un- 
derdeveloped and puts them to work for the 
Bood of the people. A solid, properly devel- 
Oped and properly managed natural resource 
base is essential to the welfare and pros- 
berity of a community, a State, a nation. 

The Secretary pointed to the small water- 

project to prove that rural America 
is able to provide living and working space 
for millions more than at present. 

He noted that more than 500 businesses 
and industries have located in watershed 
areas, attracted by new water supplies and 

ty for recreation and attractive 
Country living for their employees. 

“A watershed project.“ he said, “like all 
Soll and water conservation developments, is 
an economic shot in the arm. As the pebble 
Cast on the pond, it spirals into countless 
Other economic ripples that weave a new 
Pattern of community growth and prosper- 
ity in areas that in many cases were dead 
Or on their way to oblivion.” 

We are gathered today on the shores of 

Ə Charlies to honor the efforta of many 
People—town and country alike—who have 
Aren a shot in the arm to Lawrence County. 
We need to get rural folks and townspeople 
all over America to work together this way, 
to blend the city and the countryside to make 
fe life in every corner of this great na- 

n. 


Our children will regret it. 

We can change our lives for the better by 
Putting all our shoulders to the wheel, as 
You are doing, in the Flat Creek watershed 
Project and in the Lawrence County Soil and 
Water Conservation District. 
te Adlai Stevenson once said, “There 
America every morning when we 
. It is upon us whether we like it or 
new America is the sum of many 
changes—a new subdivision here—a 
oo] there—a new industry where yes- 
ere was vacant swampland—changes 
to a transformation of our lives. 
to guide these changes. For, al- 
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Vietnam War Being Compromised in 
African Campaign? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Allen-Scott report suggests that our 
leaders may have made concessions to 
the Russian Communists to prevent their 
threatened intervention in the Arab- 
Israeli confrontation. 

The American people wonder what 
and how far we went. When, if ever, 
will they be fully advised? Could it have 
been that the African-Middle East war 
was encouraged by the Kremlin crowd 
in order to gain relief for their Vietcong 
allies and to smokescreen Castro’s revo- 
lutionary threats in Latin America? 

While some encounter difficulty in as- 
sessing the North Vietnamese aggression 
to Russia, our leaders have no difficulty 
in knowing to whom to turn for negotia- 
tion, compromise, and discussion. 

If Communist Russia is the conscience 
in control of peace in Vietnam, Cuba, and 
northeast Africa, is she not also in re- 
sponsibility for the war effort? 

Aggression dare not prosper—for if it 
prosper none dare call it aggression. 

I follow my remarks with the Allen- 
Scott report of June 5. 

GOLDBERG WANTS VIETNAM AND MIDDLE EAST 
LINKED 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WASHINGTON.—U.N. Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg has touched off a heated debate in 
administration inner circles by proposing a 
U.S.-Soviet deal linking Vietnam and the 
Middle East. 

In bargaining for Russia's cooperation to 
keep guns from exploding in the Gulf of 
Aqaba, Goldberg reportedly is urging Presi- 
dent Johnson to offer the Kremlin conces- 
sions disturbing to other presidential ad- 
visers. 

The Goldberg proposal calis for the U.S. to 
offer guarantees of continued safe passage for 
Communist ships to North Vietnam ports 
in exchange for similar assurances for West- 
ern ships to Israel, including those passing 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

To enforce this “freedom of the seas” agree- 
ment, the Goldberg plan would provide tha 
U.N. pilots be assigned to vessels requesting 
them, If a ship was intercepted or its passage 
blocked, the U.S. and Russia would join in 
action, under the U.N. charter, to assure pas- 
sage to either Israel or North Vietnam, in- 
cluding the port of Haiphong. 

OPPOSING THE LINK 

Significantly, Secretary of State Rusk who 
opposed concessions to Khrushchey after the 
Cuban missile crisis in 1962, has taken the 
lead in vigorously opposing Goldberg's pro- 


In the White House discussions, Rusk has 
argued against linking Vietnam and the 
Middle East on the grounds this could result 
in widening the conflicts into a world crisis 
should negotiations fail. 

Also, Rusk contends the Soviets, if granted 
this concession in Vietnam, would press for 
others by stirring up new troubles in Berlin, 
Cuba, and Korea. 

F 
poses a U.S. naval blockade of North Vie 
nam Rusk stressed that this option should 
be left open for the President. He pointed out 
that a blockade might become necessary if 
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China and-or Russia should send volun- 
teers” to North Vietnam. 

The secretary also urged to President John- 
son that the job of the U.S. representative at 
the United Nations is to carry out policy, 
not to try make it. 

OPEN QUESTION 

While President Johnson hasn't yet taken 
sides in the Goldberg-Rusk dispute, admin- 
istration insiders are betting he will even- 
tually back his secretary of state. 

Ever since Ambassador Goldberg talked 
him into urging U Thant to accept another 
term as Secretary-General, President John- 
son has turned more and more to Secretary 
Rusk for advice on U.N. matters. 

When a member of the House remarked 
at a White House affair recently that he was 
going to New York to discuss a U.N. issue 
with Ambassador Goldberg, the President 
told him: 

“Take it up with Secretary Rusk. You will 
get the best advice from him. I should never 
have listened to Goldberg when he asked 
me to persuade U Thant to stay on. The sec- 
retary-general is against us on Vietnam and 
everything else.” 

FOOD AS A WEAPON 


Two weeks before the crisis broke over 
Egypt's blockade of the Israeli port of Elath, 
President Nasser received an old British 
friend in Cairo. 

Conversation ranged over the regime econ- 
omic problems—and in particular the wheat 
shortage. 

“Our granaries have supplies left for only 
two weeks,” said Nasser. “The Americans 
have cut off supplies to put pressure on me, 
but it will backfire on them. I will get it from 
them one way or the other. The Russians 
will send it even if they must buy the grain 
in the U.S.” 

The story, relayed by the U.S. embassy in 
London to the State Department, illumin- 
ates the importance Nasser attaches to U.S. 
wheat shipments. 

It also is the basis for a Central Intelli- 


Aqaba to try to obtain a payoff in U.S. grain. 

Because of poor growing weather in 
Southern Russia, the CIA states, the Krem- 
lin has informed Nasser it can supply only 
enough wheat to feed the U.A.R. for about 
three months. After September, Nasser was 
told his wheat supplies must come from the 
Us. 

These intelligence authorities assert Nasser 
believes that by threatening and then pulling 
back from a big war he can be rewarded— 
as the Russians were, following the Cuban 
missile crisis. After the 1962 showdown, the 
Kennedy administration approved a massive 
sale of wheat to Moscow, 

Nasser's trou in Yemen and 
Aden was the reason the U.S. decided to stop 
wheat shipments earlier this year. Since 
then Nasser has defaulted on $1.8 million of 
principal and $900,000 in interest owed on 
loans made through the U.E. Export-Im- 
port Bank for past shipments. 


Resolution of Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


b OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following resolution passed by the 
Associated Student Body of Riverside 
California City College. I do not believe 
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that anyone in this Nation, regardless 
of their views on the efficacy or conduct 
of the Vietnam conflict, can deny that 
support is due our fighting men in that 
embattled land in Southeast Asia. 
RESOLUTION OF SuPPORT 


Whereas, we believe that the United States 
Forces serving in Vietnam deserve the loyalty 
and support of the Citizens of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, we, as college students and loyal 
Citizens of the United States, do support our 
armed forces, and further wish to show 
respect and to honor them for their valor and 
self-sacrifices; and 

Whereas, we feel that a public display of 
our respect is in order, to demonstrate to 
all persons our sincerity; 

Therefore be it resolved, that we, the As- 
sociated Student Body of Riverside City Col- 
lege, as a measure of our respect do hereby 
request that the United States Flag be flown 
continuously, day and night, above our Col- 
lege, until such time as the present conflict 
in Vietnam shall be resolved; and 

Therefore be it further resolved, that 
copies of this resolution be sent to each 
college and university in the United States, 
along with an invitation to join us in this 
humble, but necessary endeavor, in order 
that men everywhere will see that our fight- 
ing men have the support, respect, and de- 
votion of the American people; and 

Therefore be it further resolved, that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Governors 
of the individual States, the United States 
Senate, the House of Representatives of the 
United States, the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, the President of 
Riverside City College, and the Board of 
Trustees of Riverside City College. 


A Soldier’s Letter from Vietnam: 
“For This I Willingly Fought” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago Capt. Gerald A. Brown, a young 
Army officer serving in Vietnam, wrote 
a letter to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
F. Spaulding, of Fort Worth. The mes- 
sage was to be opened only in the event 
of his death. 

On Friday, May 19, his parents re- 
ceived a telegram which began: 

The Secretary of the Army has asked me to 
express his deep regret... . 


It went on to say that Captain Brown, 
25, was killed by small arms fire while on 
a combat operation in Vietnam May 16. 

His death came 3 weeks before he 
would have been rotated home. 

The letter he wrote to his parents 
about a year ago was opened and subse- 
quently published, with his parents’ per- 
mission, in the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram. I include this letter in the Recorp 
because it describes with simple elo- 
quence the causes for which this heroic 
young man laid down his very life. The 
letter follows: 


June 1, 1966. 
Dear MOTHER AND Bun: These are a few of 
the things that were always left unsaid for 
some reason or other. First, I loved you very 
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much, and was always very grateful for the 
many blessings that you saw that I was pro- 
vided with. Sometimes we didn’t say “I love 
you,” enough, so I just wanted to make sure 
I didn’t take off without making sure you 
understood how much I cared for you. 

Second, do not be bitter or haye doubts 
over the cause of my death. If I go fighting 
for my country, or for the people in Viet- 
nam, then I go by my own free will because 
it is right, It is right because: 

(1) It is God’s will that we love all our 
fellow men—regardless of race, creed or color. 
This I believe, and for this I willingly fought. 
There is good in every single human, and one 
needs to look until you find it. 

(2) I am an American. I believe in our 
country and in all of the ideals on which it 
was founded, and I prefer death rather than 
to be gullty of not defending it or its prin- 
ciples to the maximum. By the same token, 
if a man asks me or my country for help— 
then he should expect to be able to receive it. 
Not just money, but a personal, individual, 
commitment of an individual American to 
his problem. It was my turn to fulfill this 
individual commitment, and I could not 
ignore my duty. 

(3) I believe in God, and It is only through 
personal commitment that His will is accom- 
plished. At least I have tried. Read Hebrews 
11, that was the source of my strength. 

Those are my reasons, and whether you 
understand them or not, I don't know. But 
I did, and that is sufficient. 

Do not be sad, and for pete’s sake don’t 
play a lot of sad songs at my funeral. If 
you must play music by all means play 
“When The Saints Go Marching In"! (and 
play a good jazzed up version of it too!) Also, 
the beautiful sound of TAPS played on a 
good bugle was always great—but end it with 
a rousing charge. You may rest assured that 
by the time you read this I will be hard at 
work in God's Angel corps or swapping yarns 
with Big Daddy while hoeing in His heavenly 
garden (watermelons—what else?) So don't 
cry over me, I'll be just as happy as I al- 
ways was. 

Good-bye for a while. Until we meet again 
in heaven, remember— 

I love you, 

JERRY, 


City Says Thanks to the Corpsmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we read a lot today about the 
frivolous activity of our young people. 
Too many times we overlook those young 
persons who are doing each day in their 
own way some worthwhile act to make 
their communities better places to live. 
I would like to point out that the Job 
Corps includes a group of these youths 
who are striving each day to make a 
better life for themselves and in the long 
run a better life for all of us. 

An example of the activity of the 
young men of Job Corps is illustrated in 
a recent article appearing in the Pleas- 
anton, Calif., Times on May 3 of this 
year. This article tells of how the young 
men at the Parks Job Corps Center have 
painted several city fire rigs and the city 
council now would like to do something 
in return for the contribution of the 
corpsmen to the Pleasanton community. 
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This article exemplifies what actually is 
happening all over the country each day 
with young men and women of the Job 
Corps contributing to their communities 
in a constructive manner and learning 
to become useful citizens after they 
graduate from the Job Corps. I com- 
mend the young men at the Parks Job 
Corps Center, and I urge each of my 
colleagues to read of the useful contri- 
bution these young men have made. 
Also, I include this article in the RECORD: 

Crry Says THANKS TO THE CORPSMEN 

Pleasanton appreciates the effort of Job 
Corpsmen who have painted several city fire 
rigs, and the council would now like to 
reciprocate by buying them a dinner, or 
something. 

“I don’t mean the whole 2000,” said Coun- 
cilman Bernard Gerton in recommending ® 
gesture for the Camp Parks personnel. But 
the city will seek to “show our appreciation 
in some way for the recent Corpsmen con- 
tributions to beautifying Pleasanton . . - by 
painting pumper trucks and other fire rigs- 

It's part of the “on the job training” for 
the Camp Parks Center, with Pleasanton 
sharing in the completed course, 


Mideast Position Documented— Interna- 
tional Government by Law Barring A8- 


gression Is as Necessary as In 
Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the distinguished columnist, David 
Lawrence, has written a most perceptive 
article on the background of interna, 
tional law as it relates to the matter of 
the Gulf of Aqaba being an international 
waterway. 

Mr. Lawrence also writes that Amer- 
ican foreign policy is consistent: 

The truth is that American foreign policy 
has been consistent under Republican 9% 
well as Democratic administrations. Amer 
ica’s military action to protect the = 
of the people of South Vietnam is based on 
what the United States did in the Middle 
East 10 years ago and in Greece and Turkey 
20 years ago. 


This is an excellent article, and be- 
cause of the great interest of my colles 
gues and the American people in foreig? 
affairs, I am including the article, whi 
appeared recently in the Was in 
Evening Star, as part of my remarks 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

MIDEAST Postrion DOCUMENTED 
(By David Lawrence) 

Who is right and who is wrong in the 5 
pute between Egypt and Israel over 
closing of the Gulf of Aqaba, which dle 
gered the current hostilities in the Midis 
East? All that one has to do to answer ost 
question is to examine carefully a report J 8 
issued by the Senate Foreign Relations ocu- 
mittee which gives all the background dated 
ments on the action taken by the Unt and 
Nations in making peace between Israel 
the Arab countries in 1957. 
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When one reads the words of President 
Eisenhower and the late secretary of state, 
John Foster Dulles, as formally communi- 
Cated to the heads of the various govern- 
Ments in the Mideast, it becomes evident 
that the basic issues have not changed at all 
and that the fundamental principles of in- 
ternational law which are being defied today 
Were fully accepted by both sides in 1957. 
Thus, the U.S. Department of State declared 
On June 27, 1957: 

“It is the United States view that the Gulf 
ot Aqaba comprehends international waters 
and that no nation has the right to prevent 
free and innocent passage In the gulf and 
through the straits giving access thereto. .. . 

“The position of the United States is based 
on broad, long established principles of in- 
ternational law, extending beyond the spe- 
cific problems connected with the Gulf of 
Aqaba, Because of its worldwide responsi- 
Dilities, the United States must take into 
account the legal effects and precedents 
Which might be established in other situ- 
ations and areas. 

“It is, of course, clear that the enjoyment 
Of the rights of free and innocent passage 
is inconsistent with aggression. Thus, in the 
United States views Israel's right to free and 

Ocent passage was dependent upon with- 
drawal of its forces behind the armistice 
Hnes in accordance with the United Nations 
Tesolutions.” 

When the United Nations set up on the 
Gaza Strip a military force to maintain 
Peace and when Egypt and Israel agreed to 
Withdraw their troops from the strip, the 
Problem was definitely considered to have 
been resolved so far as international law is 
Concerned. The same document from the 
Department of State added: 

“The United States has stated that in the 
absence of some overriding decision to the 
Contrary, as by the International Court of 

ce, the United States, on behalf of ves- 
Sels of its own registry, is prepared to exercise 
the right of free and innocent passage and to 
Join with others to secure general recognition 
Of this right.” 

No ruling has ever come from the interna- 
tional court to upset the principles enunci- 
Sted at that time by the United States. They 
Were accepted in 1957 by both the Arab coun- 
tries and Israel and were embodied in the 
resolutions of the United Nations, which set 
Up a peacekeeping force to uphold the de- 
cisions made that year. 

When the U.N. force, however, was with- 
drawn a few weeks ago by Secretary-General 

t in response to a demand from the 

tian government, the right of free pas- 

Sage through the Gulf of Aqaba was not 
Tepealed but was simply ignored. 

The document just issued by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee deserves to be 
Tead also by the critics of the war in Viet- 
Nam because it includes a message to Con- 
Bress by President Truman in 1947 in which 
he deciared the policy of the United States 
as follows: 

“The United Nations is designed to make 
Possible lasting freedom and independence 
Or all its members. We shall not realize our 
Objectives, however, unless we are willing to 
help free peoples to maintain their free in- 
Stitutions and their national integrity against 

ive movements that seek to impose 

Upon them totalitarian regimes.” 
The truth is that American foreign policy 
has been consistent under Republicans as 
Well as Democratic administrations, America’s 
tary action to protect the freedom of the 
People of South Vietnam is based on what 
e United States did in the Middle East 10 
&go and in Greece and Turkey 20 years 


A government of law is designed to as- 
ee domestic peace. Similarly, government 
y7 law is the only way to preserve inter- 
National peace. 
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Parents, School, Society, and Govern- 
ment—We’re All at Fault 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, as 
crime continues unabated in the Nation’s 
Capital and other major cities of our 
country, we hear and read dire predic- 
tions of further violence in the streets 
if more money is not spent on the anti- 
poverty prgoram. These predictions are 
actually open invitations to those who 
advocate violence and disregard of law 
under the guise of civil rights. 

Lumarion Sumner, a writer for the 
woman's page of the Amarillo, Tex., 
Daily News put the matter into its 
proper perspective recently in an article 
for that newspaper. 

I’m sick and tired 


She said— 
of the sort of thinking sociologists, politi- 
cians and ideologists have hung around our 
collective necks like one great albatross and 
whose weight is reducing us to helplnessness. 
I'm sick to death— 


She wrote— 
of the notion poverty breeds crimes and 
criminals and that society—Great Society— 
should shoulder all responsibility for the 
poor. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe there are many 
of us who are “sick to death” with this 
notion and I submit the article for in- 
clusion in the RECORD: 


PARENTS, SCHOOL, SOCIETY, AND GOVERNMENT— 
WE'RE AlL AT FAULT 
(By Lumarion Sumner) 

To borrow a phrase, causes aren't my forte. 
I don’t have very many causes, and when 
on occasion I'm tempted to champion one, 
I'm a short-winded champion. 

I've never intentionally used this column 
to influence a people’s thinking because of 
that common belief the pen is mightier than 
the sword, for I'm not certain I believe that 
to be true. 

But today a sword not being handy, I'm 
taking up my pen to tilt a windmill or two 
because what I want to say has to be sald 
or I might go hunting a sword. 

Tm sick to death of the notion poverty 
breeds crime and criminals and that society— 
Great Society—should shoulder all respon- 
sibility for the poor . that on my nickel, 
my time and my conscience, should rest re- 
sponsibility for mentally and physically shel- 
tering the poor from their impoverishment 
and the psychological damage their poverty 
is said to incur . . that we, society, should 
excuse all crime because of the humble cir- 
cumstance of a wrongdoer’s birth, his warped 
mind or his physical handicap which gives 
him license to do what he will and be secure 
in his deed because of a great, enlightened 
understanding of the WHY of the matter 
-+ that, caught in the bounds of under- 
standing WHY, we must then turn him loose 
and continue paying in one fashion or an- 
other for all his future transgressions . . . 

I'm sick of the sort of thinking sociologists, 
politicians and ideologists have hung around 
our collective necks like one great albatross 
and whose weight is reducing us to help- 
lessness. 
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I can’t remember the dark years of the 

pression breeding any great surge of crime 
among the young, and there were millions 
of us who lived in circumstances today’s en- 
lightened humanists would consider “de- 
pressed areas” and we, the underprivileged. 
Deprivation gave us no license to steal, to 
hack and maim, to kill, to tear apart and 
damage the property of others, to flaunt 
authority. The “underprivileged” of that day, 
or that of any previous American generation, 
did. not have a social permissiveness which 
relieved a wrongdoer of his punishment, and 
neither was a wrongdoer from among the 
“privileged” relieved of responsibility for any 
crime, petty or large, he might commit. 

What I can remember is the long lst, the 
impressively long list, of the great men who 
molded countries and the world— the major- 
ity of these statesmen, inventors, artists, mu- 
slelans and humanitarians born in the direst 
poverty and in many instances by their own 
bootstraps rising above other men to make 
a world better, and to contribute most that 
made it better. 

Poverty and humble circumstances doesn't 
automatically carry the brand of crime and 
criminals. On the contrary, history and hu- 
manity haye proved adversity makes the 
strong, stronger; the weak, weaker. 

I repeat, I'm sick of some of our present- 
day ideology. 

I am also very angry. 

I am angry that society’s permissiveness 
allows vandalism to a degree I put my car 
in a garage every night because that $50 
deductible I'd have to pay if the windshield 
is smashed represents $50 I can’t afford. 

I'm angry that from the accounts I read 
each morning in my newspaper, I know 
there is no home safe from irresponsibly- 
fired shots from passing cars, no public 
building immune to desecration and wanton 
pilfering and destruction, no person secure 
in driving the streets or walking them. 

I'm angry that the agencies of law are so 
busily engaged in protecting the wrongdoer's 
rights, there seemingly is no time to protect 
mine and thine .. and that government is 
so busily appropriating more of my money 
to prevent crime by abolishing poverty, and 
so busily engaged with legislation which fur- 
ther protects the rights of the wrongdoer, 
evidently there is no time for executive, legis- 
lative and judicial government to concern 
itself with laws which would untie some of 
those “bonds of understanding” which now 
have so ensnarled due process of law that as 
a consequence we're fast becoming a lawless 
society. s 

Poverty does not breed crime and crimi- 
nals, but permissiveness does. Permissiveness 
first, by parents, Permissiveness next, by a 
society who turns and looks the other way at 
a child’s tantrums and outright bullying of 
“understanding” adults, and of teenagers’ 
violences and crimes. Permissiveness then, of 
a government turning loose—tif ever they are 
contained—the murderers, perverts, embez- 
zlers, lunatics and habitual criminals, each 
to go his own free way and again take license 
to do as he will. 

Abolishing poverty will not abolish crime, 
for much of the crime committed by the 
young—be it breaking out windows or mass 
murder—tis being committed by the young 
from all economic levels. 

The four young men who thought their 
kicks would come from frightening and 
shocking a middle-aged woman walking 
down South Harrison at twilight one evening 
were driving a Cadillac, It would appear they 
were more affluently blessed than most, and 
they weren't of the beatnik crowd. 

Yet the lewd suggestions called from the 
car as they paced the woman walking along 
the sidewalk, awaiting her frightened re- 
action, placed them in the gutter. 
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The authority—Authority with a capital 
A—still is possible and carries some weight 
is attested by the boys’ own reaction to it. 

Foolish as this may seem, the woman sud- 
denly became so angry she turned swiftly to 
the car, marched across the intervening 
short space and grabbing a door handle of 
the slowly-moving vehicle, ordered the boys 
out. 

“If your parents didn't have the sense 
enough to do this when you were younger, 
I darn sure do now! Get out! I'm going. to 
give each of you the whipping of your life!” 

How this would have been accomplished is 
beside the point, 

What happened is. 

So amazed and shocked were the young 
men, and so frightened at this challenge to 
their wilfulness, they mumbled apology and 
sped away. It's possible this was their first 
exposure to an emphatic “No!” 

I choose to think Authority has to come 
back into the vocabulary of a people, and 
a great deal of common sense into our think- 
ing, or else soon thee and me will have to 
be guarding our property, our rights, and our 
persons with our own 45. 

Short-winded champion I may be at times, 
but not today. 

But all that's holy, today I have said what 
Tve wanted to say for quite a number of 


days. 


Trying To Save a Million Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, for several 
months a Springfield business firm, 
which makes rubber stamp presses, has 
attempted to interest the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its product, the Simple-X 
Press.” Mr. Donald Hubbard believes a 
significant savings could be accomplished 
through the use of this rubber stamp 
press. Even though some Federal agen- 
cies have utilized this equipment and 
found it most effective and economical, 
GSA apparently does not consider it to 
be worthwhile to supply all Federal agen- 
cies with rubber stamps through this 
press. Mr. John S. Ktechum has written 
to the Administrator citing some of the 
difficulties that have been encountered 
and I insert this in the Recorn: 

Joun S. KETCHUM & TES, 
Springfield, Mo., May 25, 1967. 
Reference: FPNMV-S R5-67-75 “Simple-x 
Press.” 
Mr. Lawson B. Knorr, Jr. 
Administrator, 
General Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Knott; Mr. Donald Hubbard has 
been trying to save the Federal Government 
one million dollars a year. He is a small 
businessman, (you can’t get any smaller). 
He has become so ensnarled in your red 
tape and horse and buggy thinking that he 
is ready to chuck it. A million may be chicken 
feed to you, but it is still big money to the 
folks here in the Ozarks Hills. 

Mr. Hubbard makes presses which make 
rubber stamps. You buy over three million 
dollars worth of rubber stamps each year. 
It takes you up to three weeks to get a stamp 
made, and you are paying more than three 
times what you could make them for your- 
selves. You say that you don’t want to com- 
pete with the businessmen who are now mak- 
ing rubber stamps for GSA. This is certainly 
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a commendable philosophy, but this same 
philosophy would have you taking all your 
copy work to the local blueprinter as you did 
before the Civil War Instead of utilizing the 
modern office copier or asking the local 
school marm to do your figuring for you in- 
stead of owning your own computers. This 
would be silly, wouldn't it, because It would 
be “horse and buggy” thinking. 

Congressman Durward Hall has been most 
gracious and helpful in trying to lead Mr. 
Hubbard through the red tape jungle. In 
over a year of negotiation with your Wash- 
ington, New York, and Chicago offices, he has 
found only one of your staff, Mr. Joel Leck- 
ness of Chicago, who evidenced any under- 
standing and tried to help. Paying Up-serv- 
ice to economy and allowing antiquated 
thinking to cost the taxpayers a million dol- 
lars doesn't make sense. 

Many government agencies are now using 
Mr. Hubbard's presses because of the saving 
in time and money. Why can't they be offered 
to all agencies? Are rubber stamp contracts 
a political plum, or am I being naive? Any 
“Sad Sack” can make a rubber stamp in a 
fraction of the time and at a fraction of the 
cost of your present method of operation. 
I sincerely believe that Mr. Hubbard's in- 
dividual effort to save you a million dollars 
should be taken seriously and reconsidered. 

I believe that the strength of this nation 
is wrapped up, not in big business, but in 
the individual who takes seriously the 
admonition “Not what your country can do 
for you, but what you can do for your 
country.” + 

It has taken Mr. Hubbard as much as two 
months to get an answer from members of 
your Administration, so I shall not wait with 
baited breath for yours. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN S. KETCHUM, 


Appointment of James B. Childs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call attention to 
the appointment of an outstanding con- 
stituent and friend of mine, Mr. James 
B. Childs, to serve as honorary consultant 
in government document bibliography at 
the Library of Congress for the next 3 
years. 

Mr. Childs’ background is indeed ex- 
cellent, and I include in this Recorp an 
article concerning him which appeared 
in the Library of Conzress Information 
Bulletin on June 1, 1967. 

The article reads as follows: 

James B. Child, who retired from the 
Library of Congress staff in December 1965 
after 41 years’ service to the Federal Govern- 
ment, has been appointed by the Librarian 
to serve as the Library's Honorary Consul- 
tant in Government Document Bibliography 
for 3 years. In his honorary post, Mr. Childs 
will continue to perform bibliographic re- 
search in the Library's Serial Division, 

Through diligent personal and professional 
achievement, Mr. Childs has won a position 
of unusual prestige in the area of govern- 
ment document bibliography. He is recog- 
nized both nationally and internationally for 
his scholarship in this area. During his 
career, he has produced many Library of 
Congress publications and working papers, 
including Government Document Biblio- 
graphy in the United States and Elsewhere 
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(3 editions); Guide to the Official Publica- 
tions of Other American Republics (5 vol- 
umes); Author Entries jor Government Pub- 
lications; “German Federal Republic Official 
Publications, 1949-57"; “German Democratie 
Republic Official Publications, 1945-1958". 
and “Spanish - Government Publications 
After July 17, 1936." His articles in profes- 
sional journals are too numerous to cite. 

Mr. Child's career at the Library of Con- 
began in 1925 as Chief of the Documents 
Division. Later he served as Chief of the Cat- 
aloging Division. In 1954 he became the 
Library's Specialist in Government Docu- 
ment Bibliography. Mr. Childs attended the 
University of Ilinois during the period 1914 
21, where he earned Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Library Science degrees. Before 
joining the Library of Congress staff, MT- 
Childs served as a cataloger for the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago. Except for 3 
months of military service in 1918, all his 
service to the U.S. Government has been 
given to the Library of Congress. He received 
a 40-year Federal Service Award in 1965. 
when a sketch of his career and a photograph 
of him appeared in the Information Bulle- 
tin (March 15, 1965, pp. 128-29). 


The Waiting Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

THe WAITING GAME 

(By Louis Stockstill) 


What, we would like to know, is so sacro- 
sanct about the DoD study of the military 
compensation structure? 

We support the study and we think, 50 
far at least, it has been outstanding. We also 
think there's a better than even chance that 
the recommendations it will make are likely 
to be soundly conceived. 

But we are getting a shade weary of the 
Defense Department using the study as ® 
yellow light every time Congress steps in with 
a proposal to alter some part of existing com- 
pensation or benefits. 

When the House sought to enact legisla- 
tion creating constructive credit for oficers 
holding advanced degrees, DoD immediately 
cried, “No, no. Not yet, You're jumping the 
gun. We're looking at the problem in oUF 
overall compensation study and we don’t 
want any decision to be made until we've 
had a chance to appraise the ‘part’ in rela- 
tionship to the whole.” 

That, in effect, is what the Department 
said in killing the constructive credit bill 
last year. This year when the proposal came 
up again, the Department went a step fur- 
ther and sald, “You're still jumping the gun. 
Our overall study isn't completed yet. And 
when it is completed, we think we'll find that 
the Idea Isn't any good anyway.” 

In other words, the Department is ready to 
prejudge the issue but unwilling to have 
Congress do 80. 

Now, the same thing is happening on thé 
proposal to improve overseas mail delivery 
to military personnel. 

DoD's reaction to the legislation to provide 
speedier mail delivery to Armed Forces per- 
sonnel overseas is, again: “Wait until the 
overall compensation study is completed.” 2 

We're beginning to suspect that the think 
signs which formerly decorated some Penta- 
gon offices have been replaced by new signs 
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that read, “walt.” Is this becoming the DoD 
Watchword? 

We remember vividly that two years ago 
When House Armed Services Committee 
Chairman Mendel Rivers proposed substan- 
tive changes in the military pay scales, DoD 
Said “No, no. Wait until we've studied the 
Whole pay structure.“ At that time, the De- 
Partment promised that the study would be 
Completed and sent to Congress by March 
of this year. 

The timetable got lost, however, and this 
Year the Department said, “Wait. We'll get 
our recommendations to you in time for 
action in 1968." 

And, meanwhile, all we hear is “wait” on 
this and “wait” on that. 

But the shoe squeaks only when Congress 
is trying it on—not the other way around. 

The Department has had no hesitancy 
about submitting proposed legislation of its 
Own which relates to the overall compensa- 
tion system. (For which we have to be grate- 
ful.) But why do proposals fostered by the 

mt automatically receive a green 
light and those developed by the Congress 
(where legislation is supposed to originate) 
automatically run into yellow blinkers? 

If Congress is not already irritated by this 
approach. we hope it gets irritated. And that 
orig intensifies. And that it stays irri- 


2 If the demand to await the outcome of the 
Structural” pay study does not apply to the 
Plecemeal compensation and benefits pro- 
Posals drafted by the Pentagon, there's no 
good reason why it should apply to piece- 
Meal legislation sponsored by the Congress. 

We believe the bill to improve overseas 
mall delivery is good, is needed and stands 
On its own meritts—DoD study or no DoD 
study. 

President Johnson has said military peo- 
Ple are entitled to at least the kind of life 

are defending for others. If so, they 

should get their mail as rapidly as the folks 
at home. 
What's there to wait for? 


God's Crucible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
elude in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
Address delivered recently at the annual 
Meeting of the La Jolla unit of Pro 
America, La Jolla, Calif., by the Reverend 
Robert B. Watts, LL. D., D.D. 

Dr. Robert Burnham Watts, the author 
Of this address, is a nationally known cor- 
Porate executive, lawyer, and priest of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 

He is the recipient in 1966 and 1967 of 

George Washington Medal and cash 
award from the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge. 

He is the State chairman of the Amer- 
icanism program of the Scottish Rite in 
California. 

He is chairman of the overseers of 
Bates College, a trustee of the Bishop's 
School in La Jolla, past president of the 

tors of Scripps Memorial Hospital, 

and past president of the La Jolla Town 
Council. 

He was educated at Bates College and 

Yale Law School, through both of 

Which he earned his way with the aid 
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of scholarships won by his academic 
standing. 

I have had the pleasure of inserting in 
the Recorp some of his sermons which 
I felt were outstanding. I wish that we 
had more ministers of his caliber. 

Gop'’s CRUCIBLE 

Israel Zangwill, poet and playwright, wrote 
four words in one of his most successful plays 
which have often come to my mind in these 
recent days and which I should like to use as 
a framework for some straightforward think- 
ing with you. The four words are: “America 
is God's Crucible.” 

A crucible is, of course, a melting pot— 
but the word “crucible” also has another 
meaning. That meaning is “a trying and 
purifying agency.” And so, when we think of 
our beloved America as “God's Crucible,” we 
are reminded of the high destiny of our 
Country to serve as a place where, in the 
fierce fire of God's truth, the false and the 
unworthy are to be revealed and burned away 
from the pure principles upon which our 
Nation was founded and upon which it must 
endure. 

The first of those principles was the ac- 
knowledgement that this was to be a nation 
“under God.“ Wherever we turn we see the 
deep reliance upon Divine guidance evidenced 
by our forefathers. 

In his “Call to Arms” in 1775, Patrick 
Henry eloquently said, “— we shall not fight 
our battles alone. There is a just God who 
presides over the destinies of nations —.” 
In 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
concluded with the words, “And for the sup- 
port of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” In the 
troubled hours of creating our Constitution, 
Benjamin Franklin called for daily prayer, 
saying, “I have lived a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth, that God governs in the 
affairs of men.” And General W. 
echoes these convictions when, after his elec- 
tion as President, he said, “I can almost trace 
the finger of Divine Providence through those 
dark and mysterious days which first led the 
Colonists to assemble in convention —.“ 

Today, the American principle of Divine 
Guidance is under direct attack. We hear, in 
current speeches by many whose salaries are 
paid as teachers or, more unbelievably, as 
preachers, all the variations on the theme of 
Karl Marx who wrote, “There is no Godi 
When Communists deny God, they simul- 
taneously deny every virtue and every value 
which originates with God. There are no 
moral absolutes, no right or wrong. The Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount are Invalid.” 

Right there we have a cesspool of moral 
filth from which we see streams of 
being pumped into our society on every side. 
And of what concern is it whether the pump- 
ers be just plain atheists, starry-eyed “do- 
gooders,” or fellow-travellers who see in the 
destruction of decency and reverence for God 
the wide pavements leading to Communism? 
Whoever they are, their attacks on our Coun- 
try should be and their despica- 
ble teachings fought to the bitter end when- 
ever and wherever they are found. 

Moral issues? Certainly—but the basis of 
military strength and national power of sur- 
vival. Treason is moral the 
traitor opens the gates from within. Cow- 
ardice is lack of moral fiber—the coward 
abandons his fellows and demonstrates 
against the shipment of their food and sup- 
plies. Addiction to sex-deviation, sexual im- 
morality, drugs or to the obscene generally, 
means not only self-destruction to individ- 
uals—but with terrible efficiency also wipes 
out even their instinct of self-preservation. 
A morally corrupt and God-sneering people 
will most certainly prove, by loss of their 
liberty, the truth of the awesome prophecy of 
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Hosea They have sown the wind, and they 
shall reap the whirlwind.” : 

A second principle of our Republic, and 
indeed the only valid basis for the creation 
of any Republic, is the establishment of a 
governmental organization to protect the 
rights, the safety and the property of all of 
its citizens. Such has been the purpose of all 
organized society, for unless law displaces 
anarchy and peaceful possession of personal 
liberty and personal belongings is main- 
tained, we revert either to slavery to the mob 
or slavery to absolute despotism. What then 
do we see revealed as God's Crucible applies 
the fierce fire of truth in this area? 

We see a frightening condition which men- 
aces our very existence. Crime is increasing 
in the United States as it has never increased 
before, with ever-rising juvenile involvement 
in serious violations. We see the almost un- 
believable spectacle of the President of the 
United States publicly admitting that in 
great areas of this Republic—especially in 
the cities, including the capital 
itself—it is not even safe to venture on the 
public streets. Think of it! Such has become 
the arrogance of hoodlums that men and 
women are assaulted, robbed, raped and ter- 
rifled even in hours of daylight. Police are vil- 
lified and falsely charged with brutality as 
part of a deliberate racial campaign to 
achieve, not equality of opportunity, but 
preferential treatment. Citizens refuse co- 
operation in all too many cases, don't want 
to be bothered by jury duty, and fall to pro- 
test when politicians angle for yotes by con- 
doning mass violations of law. 

All we have to do to see ourselves in the 
Crucible is to see how the blackmail of civil 
violence is rewarded by floods of money, spe- 
cial projects, and special treatment—with 
ominous warnings constantly heard of more 
riots to come unless the distribution or some- 
thing-for-nothing is stepped up. More and 
more welfare is pumped out—Senator Ribi- 
coff telling us that on top of all subsidies, 
price supports, and other government hand- 
outs, we are carrying some 7% million Amer- 
icans on welfare. We pour money abroad in 
unbelievable amounts, so much so that our 
own gold supplies are at rock-bottom lows, 
our currency is debased (feel some in your 
purses if you have forgotten)—and inflation 
is stealing our savings as prices and taxes 
soar, 

What do we do about these things? We 
revert to honest fundamentals. We begin by 
doing all it takes to build up, and to main- 
tain, all the power necessary to enable our 
Police to enforce the laws straight across the 
board. That’s the only road to physical safety. 

We continue by Uving within our means. 
That means that we spend what we have 
available and call a halt to all the fancy 
items and social experiments that the spend- 
ers would like to continue to play with. And 
it means that in no uncertain terms our cit- 
izens must stand up and give loud and power- 
ful support to those exceptions in public of- 
fice who are courageously fighting to keep 
our expenses somewhere near our income. 

The alternative is clear, Rome experienced 
it shortly after its Senate—which had poured 
money abroad, and surrendered to the mobs 
which demanded, and got, free food, free 
entertainment, and freedom from any re- 
quirement to work for a living—declared 
itself bankrupt. Its debased currency had 
become worthless. All that Augustus then 
had to do to kill the Republic and form his 
absolute Empire was, in the words of Gib- 
bon, respectfully to assure the people that 
they still enjoyed their ancient freedom— 
knowing that mankind is so easily deceived 
by mere words. 

One could go on, as the searing fire of the 
Crucible illuminates the current scene. There 
would be visible the low moral standards 
to be seen in the very halls of Congress. 
There would be seen what is politely called 
the “credibility gap,” which actually means 
that our government is lying to us is instance 
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after Instance. And there would be seen our 
present wallowing in Viet Nam. 

The Vice President was asked recently in 
an appearance before the British House of 
Parliament whether our purpose in Viet Nam 
“is only a matter of holding the line against 
Communist aggression.” To his credit, he 
replied, “if that were the only reason, it 
would be reason enough"—and he went on to 
say that, "We made a commitment and we 
will keep it.” 

With those sentiments most Americans 
would agree—<despite the beatniks, and the 
“preachniks" like Martin Luther King who 
was given national television time on April 
4th to threaten antiwar mass demonstrations 
and beyond that to Invite refusals of military 
service by saying, “I would advocate that 
those who are prepared, be conscientious ob- 
jectors.” 

Personally, I am tired of all the talk about 
"doves" and “hawks.” I submit that what we 
need are not birds but Americans who will 
rise up and say that the way to end the 
present war is to win it. Let us no longer 
sacrifice our men in timidity that if we at- 
tack alr-bases and blockade supply ports we 
might offend the very Communists whose 
Khrushchey screamed in our ears, “We will 
bury you!” 

Finally, we would see in God’s Crucible two 
related matters which transcend all other 
secular items. Both relate to our use or fall- 
ure to use, the ballot. 

I don’t have to tell this audience of the 
tremendous importance of the ballot. It is 
the life-blood of our Republic. By its use 
we can select representatives of stature and 
courage, and insist upon their protection of 
our basic principles upon peril of defeat if 
they fall or refuse. 

Neither do I have to tell you of the failure 
of Americans to exercise this supreme power 
of citizenship. Critical municipal elections 
in Los Angeles recently, involving local law- 
makers, school board members, and vital 
charter amendments, drew only 30% of the 
registered voters! We must destroy such 
apathy, We must see to it that we know the 
issues of the day and the candidates who 
seek election. And then we must have the 
American courage to elect the candidates 
who are truly pro-America, regardless of their 
political affiliations otherwise. 

There remains the other related crucial 
matter, Don’t allow yourselves to be caught 
unprepared by the ratification of the resolu- 
tion for our first Constitutional Convention 
since the 1700’s. We are at the brink of ex- 
actly that—a new Constitutional Conven- 
tion. And don't forget that such a Conven- 
tion can propose any changes in our present 
Constitution. It can propose to wipe it out. 
It can propose to strengthen it. It can either 
give us new weapons against the large num- 
bers of those who have with increasing suc- 
cess over the past 50 years sought to turn 
it into a centralized, socialized welfare-state 
instrument or it can make proposals which 
would strip us of our liberties, our freedoms, 
and our very identity as a nation separate 
from a world congress. 

Take heed of this looming event. Be cer- 
tain that our enemies will bend every effort 
to use such a Convention for their purposes. 
And if we are to survive, we must, at what- 
ever cost, see that Americans who believe in 
our Republic are the ones who are given the 
awesome duty of taking up the pens which 
were iaid down by Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Franklin and their colleagues. 

Let me conclude with a paragraph written 
last month by my old and valued friend, J. 
Edgar Hoover. He said, 

“Tt is high time we took action to improve 
conditions. 


“Let us stop persecuting enforcement o- 
cers when we should be prosecuting crimi- 
nals. Let us stop defying offbeat dolts whose 
ability is measured only by how deep they 
can dip their pens into the pots of 
blasphemy, filth, and falsehood. Let us stop 
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listening to half-truths and criticiams of 
time-tested ideals and start telling and sell- 
ing the true story of democracy as we know 
it. In short, let us stop being led blindly 
toward the cavern of self-destruction by 
bogus Pied Pipers and get on with the per- 
petuation of the self-evident truths which, 
with Divine guidance, have served our Na- 
tion so well over the years.” 

Only by responding to such calls, by seeing 
clearly the dangers which surround us and 
by taking vigorous action where action is so 
clearly needed, may we be sure that from 
God's Crucible will come a cleansed and puri- 
fied America—our America. 

Of the response on your part, I am certain. 


American Gold Stabilizes Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Eliot Jane- 
way's June 5 report on Red China's gold 
accumulation should be read and reread 
by all of our colleagues. 

I insert it following my remarks: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 5, 1967] 

Goto OUTFLOW BooMERANGS 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Yore.—The anger which swept Amer- 
ica after Pearl Harbor was intensified by 
the discovery that scrap tron we had sold to 
Japan was being shot back at us. America's 
gold outflows. are now being boomeranged 
back at us in the same incendiary way by 
Red China. 

In the days of the Chinese war lords, the 
fighting in China was done with “silver 
bullets” money. But now that war 
is being fought for keeps out there, money 
is no longer a substitute for military power. 
It has become a source of military power. 

The military commitment we have under- 
taken to hold the line against communism 
in Asia can be made good only if we back it 
up with a supporting commitment to de- 
fend the dollar. Instead, however, our mis- 
management on the fiscal and monetary 
fronts is playing directly into Red China's 
hands. Red China is poised to enter the 
Vietnam war against us; and our Treasury's 
bumbling and fumbling in the war of silver 
and gold are financing a windfall for her 
mobilization to fight against us in the war 
of rockets and missiles. 

Our troubles came to a head dramatically 
last month when the Treasury was caught 
fiatfooted by a run on its silver. The John- 
son administration tried to fight off the run 
with one hand tied behind its back, leaning 
over to “play fair” with the speculators 
against the dollar. It resolved to stay with 
the outmoded metallic reserve supposedly 
held as cover behind the silver certificates 


President Johnson himself has not exactly 
been soft on his critics. But the 
in its smugness felt safe in playing softball 
against the speculators who had organized 
the run on its silver because it saw no con- 
nection between the admitted fact of the 
silver run against the dollar and the threat- 
ened danger of a gold run—that is, not until 
the gold run started. In fact, even after it 
had, the Treasury stood pat on its halfway 
measures. 

Henry S. Reuss, Milwaukee congressman, 
chairman of the international finance sub- 
committee of 
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rency committee, and an administration stal- 
wart, has faulted the Treasury for not ex- 
tending its embargo on silver outflows to 
include silver bullion, and for continuing to 
produce silver half-dollars. 

But if ,the American Treasury hasn't 
learned how to play the money war game, 
the Chinese Communists certainly have. In 
fact, the Chinese Communists have just 
treated America’s supposedly capitalistic gov- 
ernment to a homespun demonstration of 
how markets work—to their profit and at 
our expense, 

Ever since America went all out in Viet- 
nam, Red China has bided her time mili- 
tarily, but she has bet hard cash against 
us financially. Her way of doing this has 
been to buy gold on the theory that, Lf once 
America did get itself over-extended in Viet- 
nam, the dollar would fall in price and gold 
would rise. 

When the Treasury allowed the silver run 
to get ahead of it, and to touch off the gold 
run against the dollar that is raging now, 
Red China began to cash in her chips. The 
London Times reported on May 12 that Red 
China had chartered seven Boeings in Lon- 
don from Pakistan airlines to airlift the bet- 
ter part of $150 million in gold out east. 
According to the London Times, this repre- 
sents approximately a third of Red China's 
gold accumulation. 

It is understandable that Red China should 
have favored Pakistan with the profitable 
freight business; for, although Pakistan has 


in payment!), she lines up on China's side 


OEO Fands for Family Planning in 
San Antonio, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on June 8, 
1967, testimony was presented by Mr. 
William Price Clark, president, Planned 
Parenthood Center, of San Antonio, be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

This testimony describes how a local 
birth and control program has been aided 
by allocation of funds designed for use 
in fighting poverty. It will be noted that 
funds alloted will be used in the most 
effective manner, and with the maximum 
of community support and cooperation. 
This is most commendable. San Antonio 
sets an example which other American 
communities would do well to emulate. 
It is a mark of enlightened progress. 

Mr. Speaker, family planning is the 
most meaningful and important step that 
can be taken in dealing with poverty. The 
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Problem is worldwide, It must be attacked 
on every front. The Federal allocation 
for this purpose has been far too little. 
An ounce of prevention is, indeed, worth 
a pound of cure. It is much less expensive 
and far more effective to prevent poverty 
and starvation than it is to control and 
treat it. One dollar properly spent on this 
Project may very well be worth $10 spent 
in other ways in our efforts to cope with 
the problems of poverty. 

Let us examine the overall problem 
for a moment. Latin America's popula- 
tion now stands just under 250 million, 
and at the present rate will double within 
the next 25 years and reach an astound- 
ing 600 million by the year 2000. 

This growth rate, the highest in the 
world, is already straining national econ- 
omies and canceling most efforts to raise 
the standard of living. 

Worldwide, at the present rate popula- 
tion will double in the next 35 years. 
Looking into the future, it may very well 
be that control of population will be more 
important to mankind than control of 
the atom bomb. And the place to start 
in coping with this problem is in the vil- 

the towns and the metropolitan 
centers right here in our own country. 
San Antonio has made the move, and 
that city and all others which have con- 
a programs are entitled to all-out sup- 
Port. 

The testimony given by Mr. Clark 
follows: 


Senator Clark and distinguished subcom- 
mittee members, San Antonio is a city of 
700,000 people with a high incidence of pov- 
erty and with slums which have been com- 
Pared to those of Hong Kong, Rio de Janiero 
and Harlem. There are more than 40,000 
women of child bearing age in families re- 
ceiving total incomes of less than $3,000 per 
annum. These are the potential Planned Par- 
enthood patients. This total is far higher 
than the number in cities of comparable size 
elsewhere in the United States. 

Our present clinic, established in 1939, 
seryes 5,000 women which leaves an unmet 
need to serve 35,000 women. The clinic op- 
erates in one central downtown location with 
a mobile unit that serves outlying areas with 
Supplies and makes appointments for the 
Women to go to the downtown clinic for 
examinations, 

The population of San Antonio is approxi- 
Mately 6% Negro and 40% Latin American. 
(85% of our present patients are Latin Amer- 
ican.) There are large areas of the city where 
little or no English is spoken, Many of the 
Women in these areas seldom if ever leave 
their own neighborhoods and in order to 
reach them services must be established in 
the neighborhood. 

We need neighborhood clini¢s staffed with 
& local resident who has been trained in 
Family Planning to inform the women about 
birth control. The $209,000 OEO program 
will establish twelve of these clinics in the 
poorest and most populous neighborhoods. 

The patient level reception of our current 
Program has been excellent. However there 
Was a good deal of caution on the part of the 
established authorities in their support of 
Family Planning. One of the principal con- 
cerns was the attitude of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. An editorial in the local arch- 
diocegean newspaper, The Alamo Messen- 
ger“. on August 12, 1966 was headlined “Class 
Suicide” in reference to the Planned Parent- 
hood OEO proposal. 

Despite these reactions the City Council 
Voted to allow Planned Parenthood to oper- 
ate in the neighborhood Public Health De- 
Partment clinics, most of which are located 
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in Public Housing units. We then obtained 
approval from the Federal Housing Author- 
ity to operate in their units. The County 
Judge expressed his approval. 

The Bexar County Medical Society en- 
dorsed the Planned Parenthood OEO con- 
cept and a number of other professional and 
religious groups endorsed our proposal. The 
local press reported favorably on our re- 
quest and stressed the necessity of a family 
planning component in the local War on 
Poverty, In one editorial the San Antonio 
Express commented, “The aim of Planned 
Parenthood and its impact on San Antonio 
is commendable in that the program does not 
merely remedy an existing condition, but can 
be effective in preventing the abject misery 
that prompted the poverty war in the first 
place.” 

Then on January 16, 1967 Archbishop Rob- 
ert E. Lucey issued a statement in which he 
said, “Some of our fellow citizens sincerely 
believe that the Catholic Church advocates 
irresponsible parenthood. They imagine that 
our motto is: The larger the family, the 
better for everybody.’ This is not true... 
The Church also teaches that parents have 
the freedom and the responsibility ultimately 
to pass Judgment in the sight of God as to 
the size of their family .... The Planned 
Parenthood Association shares with us a de- 
sire to inform married parents of their re- 
sponsibility to society in bearing children 
A divine mandate has not been bestowed 
on Catholic citizens to prevent non-Catho- 
lics from receiving certain privileges ap- 
proved by civil law . . . Realizing that it is 
the duty of the Church not only to instruct 
its members on what is sinful but also on 
what is good and decent, we acknowledge our 
obligation to give necessary instruction to 
our people and to offer cooperation to men of 
good will for the well being of our community 
and for the peace of conscience of our people. 
Therefore, I approve of a grant of Federal 
funds to this Association as described above.” 

At this point all major local community 
groups supported the program. Despite this 
the local CAP board was very reluctant to 
pass the proposal, After much acrimonious 
debate it did approve the program as part 
of the Community Action Program. The total 
funding requested in the CAP grant for San 
Antonio exceeded the final amount of money 
available to the local CAP by more than 
100%. This was due to a lack of communica- 
tion between the local CAP office and the 
OEO regional office. 

The regional OEO office then removed the 
three health programs from the local CAP 
budget in the hope that 211 funds could be 
obtained for a comprehensive health center. 
However, the programs did not even closely 
approach the specification for health centers. 
Thus the Family Planning component which 
had been endorsed by the poor through con- 
tinuous and expanding use since 1939; and 
by local religious, political and welfare 
groups was left with no funds. 

At this stage National OEO stepped in and 
funded San Antonio directly with funds 
from the Supplementary Allowance to the 
Regions, This was the only possible source 
of operating money for our program. There 
were no other public funds available and we 
had been unable to secure the necessary 
funding from our regular private donors to 
establish the neighborhood clinics. 

This program will provide employment for 
local residents in each of the twelve neigh- 
borhoods served. Each clinic will have a full 
time social work aide who will be a local 
resident and will assist the social worker in 
helping the women in each neighborhood. 
In addition there will be a representative 
from each of the areas served on the Poverty 
Board to be established to administer the 
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community and we will include descriptions 
of the neighborhood clinics. 

In addition to furnishing family planning 
services the program provides for yearly 
physical examinations and cancer tests 
which will lead to the discovery of a number 
of cancers in the early stages. In numerous 
cases Planned Parenthood is the only con- 
tact a family will have with the medical- 
welfare structure. When other problems are 
discovered in the families referrals will be 
made to the appropriate agencies. 

Thus, the program will involve the poor at 
all levels of service and operation in addi- 
tion to assisting with other problems when- + 
ever possible. 

We feel that it is particularly significant 
that National OEO did step in and fund this 
project not only because of the general neces- 
sity of Family Planning in a true War on 
the Causes of poverty so aptly described by 
Dr. Guttmacher a moment ago; but also 
because of the extremely broad based com- 
munity approval of the program including 
the dramatic official reversal of long stand- 
ing opposition on the part of the spokes- 
man for a substantial segment of the local 
population. 


The Next Phase in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
made important accomplishments in 
Vietnam. Of utmost importance—the 
peaceful development of the country. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article concerning the future 
of Vietnam, by Mr. Joseph Kraft, which 
appeared in the May 24, 1967, edition of 
the Washington Post: 

Next PHASE IN VIETNAM 


In the Senate and elsewhere serious debate 
on Vietnam is back in fashion because the 
string is being run out on the present phase 
of the struggle. And in thinking about the 
next phase, a special premium should be 
placed on one consideration—steadiness. 

This country’s outlook and operation need 
to be adjusted toward a long pull. The un- 
predictable, staccato mixing of spasms of 
peace with spasms of violence wants to give 
way to a measured pace down a well-laid 
out and widely understood path of action. 
Staying power ought to be built into the 
American position. 

The phase now ending was marked by the 
American military build-up in South Viet- 
nam, and by the use of bombing in North 
Vietnam for the dual purpose of interdiction 
and bringing the other side to the peace 
table. On the list of targets presently before 
the President, however, the only major mili- 
tary item not yet struck is the port of Hal- 
phong, But the President, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara, and Walt Rostow of the White 
House staff are all against such a strike— 
mainly, it seems, because of what the Rus- 
sians would be likely to do in retaliation. 
Thus the end of the present phase is in 
sight. 

In looking back, no one needs to be 
ashamed. A Communist military takeover of 
South Vietnam is now out of the question. 
There has been set in motion progress to- 
ward what could become a legitimate gov- 
ernment with a broader popular base. Still 
there are problems remaining and lessons to 
be learned. 
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The other side retains a capacity to go on 
fighting for a long time, Neither the bomb- 
ing of the North, nor the large daytime op- 
erations of American units in the South have 
had an enduring impact on the adversary’s 
village strongholds. 

Mixing up talk of peace with acts of war, 
moreover, has worked to develop on the 
other side a cynical doubt about American 
purposes which militates against any early 
settlement by negotiations. And the war- 
peace combination has confused the Amer- 
ican public in a way that gives easy pick- 
ings to extremists who argue for pushing the 
War to a military conclusion in an antil- 
Communist crusade. 

The first requirement of the new phase, 
in these circumstances, is a serious effort to 

reach the villages. That means that the South 

Vietnamese army must be pushed out into 
the countryside in something like a quadril- 
lage, or grid system, encompassing all of 
South Vietnam. 

Protecting this military deployment 
against attack by regular North Vietnamese 
units will remain important. In that connec- 
tion, limited bombing of North Vietnam for 
interdiction purposes seems appropriate. So 
does the idea of a fortified barrier against 
infiltration. But bombing for political pur- 
poses does not make sense. 

What does make sense politically u the 
pushing ahead with a unilateral process 
in which, under no compulsion and at a 
time of its own cholce, the other side may 
elect to participate. One feature of that proc- 
ess, of course, is the development of a con- 
stitutional government through elections. 

In that connection, the American interest 
is in the broadest participation under the 
most honest and democratic conditions pos- 
sible in the presidential and legislative elec- 
tions set for later this year. For the hope 
would be to find a way to rally to the stand- 
ard of the Saigon regime many of those now 
supporting the insurgents. 

More important still, Washington and 
Saigon need to lay out a long-term program 
for eventually bringing reunification to 
Vietnam. For unification is the central is- 
sue at stake in the conflict. Until some means 
of achieving unification is blocked out, seri- 
ous negotiations are not in prospect. But 
once a program Is laid out then pressure for 
entering talks can be expected to develop 
on the other side. 

But all of this demands time. And thus 
a central condition for successful transition 
to the next phase is that there be conveyed 
to the American public a sense of the long 
perspective that now stretches ahead. 


“Yes” on Teacher Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
time when it will still be possible to re- 
fund the National Teacher Corps draws 
shorter and shorter, I feel we must con- 
sider carefully the tremendous advan- 
tages of this program. 

Already this program has proved it- 
sellf a definite, growing asset to our 
country's educational system. Indica- 
tions are that its potential Is even 
greater. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to place in 
the Record today an editorial on this sub- 
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ject which appeared in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News on May 25: 
“Yes” ON TEACHER CORPS 


The need for continued financing of the 
National Teacher Corps shouldn't be lost in 
the furious House debate now under way 
over how Uncle Sam can best aid Ameri- 
can primary and secondary education. 

First authorized in 1965, the Corps re- 
cruits idealistic college graduates, adds some 
special training and then assigns them to 
schools with a heavy concentration of im- 
poverished, disadvantaged children. 

The 1200 members working in 275 schools 
in 29 States during the current academic 
year include 23 here in Buffalo. And expert 
opinion, both locally and nationally, gives 
the Corps if not an A.“ at least a solid "B" 
for a good beginning. 

The teachers assigned to Buffalo have es- 
tablished some library projects, but have 
mostly worked in teams with small, remedial 
classes. City principals agree that they taught 
their subjects well, but in addition have mo- 
tivated the youngsters, taking a positive per- 
sonal interest in them and, in some cases, 
even in their parents. 

Not that improvements cannot be made— 
if Congress extends the Corps authorization. 
Local principals favor assigning individual 
teachers for the full September-to-June 
year to a particular school, instead of the 
half-year assignment chosen this time, in 
order to make the teacher-pupil relationship 
more consistent. The teachers’ focus should 
be more on the school, the principals be- 
lieve, and less on the wider community. 

We believe the Teacher Corps is producing 
results for a number of reasons. Chiefly, 
though, because it humanizes an impersonal 
government effort and concentrates on the 
most promising age group for breaking the 
poverty cycle—the young—and in the most 
promising fleld—education ~ 


Public Debt Limit 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 10328) to in- 
crease the public debt Umit set forth in sec- 
tion 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

(Mr, SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee is being asked today to raise 
the debt limit for the 11th time since 
the Democrats took control of the White 
House in 1961. 

In less than 3 months the Congress is 
being asked to raise the debt limit by 
$35 billion. If the House agrees to this 
increase, the debt limit will have been 
raised $72 billion in 6 years of Demo- 
cratic administrations. t is an aver- 
age of $12 billion per year. 

It is clear that the cost of the Great 
Society of this administration is the great 
debt. And, friends, let us realize now 
and ponder this—a greater debt will not 
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really give us a greater society. This 
debt, I remind you, we are passing on to 
future generations. 

What does this administration offer as 
assurance that spending will be brought 
under control should this measure before 
us be approved? I will tell you. Absolutely 
none. 

In fact, at this time it refuses to say 
whether it will even press for a tax in- 
crease. Its record at attempting to pre- 
dict the costs of the Vietnam war has 
been unreliable—and that is being chari- 
table. 

A good case can be made for the alle- 
gation that war costs have been consist- 
ently underestimated to ward off cuts in 
domestic spending. Despite a good deal 
of talk about spending priorities made 
by the President earlier this year, no 
evidence that any priorities have been 
set has been seen by this Member of the 
House. 

As a result, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means himself has estimated that the 
budget deficit for the next fiscal year 
could reach over $28 billion. 

Spending  priorities—holding the 
line—these words of the administration 
now it seems to me have a very hollow 
ring. 

It is clear to me that it is up to the 
Congress to take the leadership in bring- 
ed its disjointed fiscal policy back into 

ocus. 

It seems to me, for instance, that & 
more serious view of their responsibili- 
ties could be taken by the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and indeed by the majority of 
the members of this Committee. 

I must say that I was encouraged by 
the recent statement of the distin- 
guished chairman if the Committee on 
Ways and Means which, in effect, asked 
for restraint in spending and asked that 
the Congress more often ascertain the 
long range effect of its action, especially 
in the authorization of new programs. 

But I ask you, Is it not distorting the 
function of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for it to consistently come before 
this House with requests for debt limit 
increases? 

The best way to solve fiscal matters 
like this is not always avoiding meeting 
its responsibilities to raise the money to 
pay the bills. 

When I served in the Iowa general as- 
sembly, the Committee on Ways an 
Means consistently kept the assembly 
aware of the implications and aware 
the results of Its appropriations. This is 
what ought to be done more often here- 

The constitution of the State of Iowa 
prohibits the State from going into debt 
and we should emulate Iowa and the ex- 
ample that it sets in this regard. 

Thank goodness that the constitutions 
of many States contain the same sort of 
provision that the Iowa constitution con- 
tains. If the States were allowed to follow 
the same fiscal policy set by this admin- 
istration, there would be utter economi¢ 
chaos in this country. Instead of bring- 
ing a bill before the House to increase the 
debt limit, I believe the Ways and Means 
Committee would serve the public inter- 
est much better if it would come before 
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us with a frank and forthright report of 
the revenues available under present 
taxes and a frank and forthright state- 
ment of what new revenues would be 
needed to cover appropriations over and 
above revenues available, and finally its 
frank and forthright recommendation of 
how these additional revenues should be 
raised. 

I am sure that these statements would 
me as a restraint on Government spend- 


Lest anyone misinterpret what I have 
Said permit me to hasten to say that I 
do not advocate a tax increase. Instead I 
am asking that spending requests be 
reduced. Tax loopholes should be closed 
and spending priorities should be set. 

Certainly we can and must make sure 
that our efforts in Vietnam are supported 
to the fullest extent. But there are other 
areas in which spending should be cut 
and this must be done. 

I oppose the bill before us. I urge its 
defeat, 


The Miracles on West Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House an article entitled, 
“The Miracles of West Street,” which 
appeared in the May 1967 edition of the 
Employment Service Review. This is the 
Success story of the Adult Work Training 
demonstration project administered by 
the Community Progress, Inc., of New 
Haven, Conn., with the cooperation of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

I am proud to have been a member 
of the Education and Labor Committee 
in the 87th Congress, and to have played 
& part in establishing the 1962 Manpower 

and Development Act, the first 
comprehensive peace-time effort by the 
Federal Government to assist in the 
and development of our labor 
force to meet the technological chal- 
lenge of the future. Since that time, we 
have expanded and improved our pro- 
grams designed to retrain workers with 
Obsolete skils for new jobs. The follow- 
ing article, describing the success of 
teaching unskilled and even illiterate 
adults, the skills necessary for them to 
me employable, is testimony to the 
foresight of this body in establishing 
tion of this kind: 
THE MIRACLES ON West STREET 
(By Irene Smith) 

Smali miracles are happening at 100 West 
St. in New Haven, Conn. 

Nothing about the appearance of the build- 
ing prepares you to believe this. It is squat, 
Square, and brick with “No Parking” and a 
Soft drink sign painted on its outside walis. 
A smaller sign with the familiar Community 

ess, Inc. (CPI), insignia tells you the 
Adult Work Training Program is located 
here. Men in work clothes have their eyes and 
hands concentrated on the machines and the 
latticework of wires. They give the visitor 
Only a brief stir of recognition—a few heads 
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look up, some smile, but most remain bent 
over their work. 

The feeling of miracles comes in conversa- 
tions with the men. 

They are no longer young. A few are in the 
early 30's, but most are 45 and over. 

With few exceptions they are unskilled. 
In the past they worked as sand loaders, ditch 
diggers, box folders, and foundry men. Now, 
their age or a physical disability bars them 
from hard labor and they have become wel- 
fare cases or family burdens, 

Bryant G. is a 59-year-old Negro who looks 
closer to 75. A life of hard work on construc- 
tion gangs and the responsibility of raising 
nine children (six are still at home) have 
added years to his appearance. But if he is 
tired, it doesn't show in the story he tells 
about himself. 

He is learning to identify, install, and re- 
pair simple wiring systems. Two days a week 
he studies reading, writing, and arithmetic 
in classes at the Skill Center. 

“Yes’ ma'am, I can write now,” he tells me 
in a deferential manner of speech that belies 
the fact he was born in Philadelphia, “I can 
write my name. I can write ‘white’ and ‘black’ 
and red.“ 

He begins to make the first stroke of “w” 
but his hand is so shaky that the final letter 
looks shot through with electrical current. 
He apologizes for this with the explanation 
that he is a little nervous. 

The instructor, Joseph Oliver, told me 
Bryant had been struck during an electrical 
storm and the palsy-like tremor in his right 
arm does get worse when he is nervous. 

I asked Oliver the purpose of teaching 
electrical work to a man who lacks the 
physical and educational qualifications for 
acceptance as an electrician’s helper or an 
apprentice. He answered that there are job 
possibilities in electrical supply houses. 
Learning to do simple wiring and repair has 
familiarized Bryant with up-to-date elec- 
trical devices. Such knowledge qualifies him 
for stock handling. With assistance from 
CPI job developers, it is entirely possible that 
he will be fitted into a job that uses the 
skills he has learned in the program. 

Al D. teaches data processing to four other 
men. He was a student himself when the 
program started in September. 

Unlike most of the participants in adult 
work training, he is young (30), articulate, 
a high school graduate, and a skilled ma- 
chinist. He left a good full-time job in An- 
sonia as a machinist (he is still working there 
part time at night). He came to the center 
because he is ambitious to move up the skill 
ladder. His progress in data processing has 
been rapid and spectacular. When the regu- 
lar instructor left the program to take an- 
other position, Al was put in his place. 

Three of his students were seated around 
him in front of an accounting machine. 
Using a forbidding-looking manual on pro- 
graming computers, Al asked questions of 
each student—What happens when you de- 
press a certain lever? How do you suppress 
the printing of the last two digits? 

From the question and answer period they 
moved to manipulation of the machine to 
make it perform the functions they had just 
discussed 


The whole performance revealed a matu- 
rity and a skill in teaching that were truly 
amazing. Just to be sure he remains ahead of 
his students and in command of his subject, 
Al soon will start a 2-week course at Inter- 
national Business Machines in Hartford. 

All the men were happy to be in training 
but sorry that the opportunity had come s0 
late in life: 

“If I had this training 30 years ago, I'd be 
some place today,” was the way One man 
put it. Several years ago he injured his back 
while on a forklift truck. He has 
had few steady jobs since then. He is tak- 
ing electrical training but, like Bryant G., 
he is too old and not healthy enough to 
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qualify as an apprentice or an electrician’s 
helper, His instructor says, however, that he 
has enough background now to make a good 
candidate for bench assembly work and 
other subsidiary electrical jobs. 

The miracle of men who are striving to 
remake themselves against great odds un- 
derlines the waste of human resources 
which poverty and prejudice cause. 

John Mortarity, machine shop instructor, 
put it somewhat bitterly: “We should be 
spending our money on ‘our own’ instead of 
sending it overseas.” It brings his “Irish up“ 
to realize that men with skill and potential 
will never make the full climb to setup work 
or tool-and-die making because they have so 
little basic education, 

He was referring specifically to his prize 
student, Glaston D. who had only 5 years of 
schooling in South Carolina. He is only 32 
but has six children and a wife to support. 

His wife encouraged him to shift to part 
time on his machine job at Sargent & Co. so 
he could attend classes at the center during 
the day. His hope is to get a promotion at 
Sargent’s and advanced training (which has 
been tentatively offered him on the basis of 
his performance at West St. and his im- 
provement in math and reading). 

In spite of instructor Morlarity's frustru- 
tion, he has high praise for the effort. 

“The training we give is relaxed. It brings 
out the best. If these men were being trained 
in a factory, they'd fail because the pressure 
is so much greater. k 

“If a man can't read or write well, he can't 
be rushed through a training course, This 
is a wonderful program." 

And he repeated what the other men had 
said in varying ways, “Too bad we didn’t 
have something like this years ago.” 


Congress Must Act Against Organized 
Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished news columnist, Norman Ross, 
of the Chicago Daily News, produced a 
most illuminating column recently on 
the subject of organized crime. In addi- 
tion to pointing out the sophisticated 
methods employed by the modern syndi- 
cate crime personalities, Mr. Ross points 
up the need for increased research and 
new techniques for combating the orga- 
nized crime elements which threaten our 
Nation. 

It is my hope that the Congress may 
take decisive action at this session in be- 
half of Federal programs both of re- 
search and training to lead the Nation 
in a comprehensive and determined fight 
against crime. 

I am pleased to attach Norman Ross’ 
article which appeared in the May 20, 
1967, edition of the Chicago Daily News: 
ENCOURAGING SIGNS IN NATION'S WAR AGAINST 

MOBSTERS 
(By Norman Ross) 

How archaic are the methods and instru- 
ments used to fight organized crime in the 
United States? 

Consider the following facts: 

Some 200,000 scientists and engineers are 
involved in research for the military, Only a 
handful battle crime, 
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Each year the federal government spends 
$15 billion on research. Until 1965 the only 
cabinet-level department which did not share 
in these funds was the Department of Jus- 
tice, 

Notre Dame is the only major law school 
in the country that regularly conducts ex- 
haustive seminars on organized crime. 

According to Santa Barbara (Calif.) Prof. 
Donald R. Cressy, there is not a single up-to- 
date sociological study of such crime. He is 
preparing one. 

The government is highly fragmented in 
terms of its response to crime. There are 26 
or 27 separate investigative agencies at the 
federal level. Each operates apart from the 
others and does not share information which, 
if combined, might make a case against syn- 
dicate hoodlums. 

Our courts, calamitously overloaded, still 
Operate under procedures dating back to 
colonial days when people lived in small, 
rural communities instead of crowded urban 
areas. 

Metropolitan areas might profit by county- 
wide police forces. But if a county has 30 or 
40 governments, there are 30 or 40 men who 
are anxious to protect their small empires 
and jealous of interlopers. 

It will, of course, take far more than Just 
additional funds or a few new laws to wipe 
out crime, for it has penetrated too many as- 
pects of American life over too long a time. 

The grandsons of last century's “robber 
barons” turned legitimate. But the sons 
of today's Mafia leaders study accounting 
and business administration in college, and 
apply the latest of techniques to the firms 
their fathers have subverted. 

To combat them, most crime fighters in- 
sist that they must be able to use rigidly 
proscribed eavesdropping techniques. Pres- 
ident Johnson disagrees with them though a 
high percentage of their information comes 
from wiretaps. j 

There are encouraging signs, however. 

For example, beginning in August, the 
first stage of an information-sharing system 
will go into operation in the greater New 
York area. 

The hope is to develop, under rigid restric- 
tions, a general data bank accessible to pro- 
bation and parole officials, courts and dis- 
trict attorneys as well as police. 

Private industry has come up with a num- 
ber of tools especially helpful in the fight 
against individual criminal acts. 

These include uses for closed-circuit IV. 
infrared rays, tranquilizer pellets, computers, 
advanced alarm systems and the like. 

An interesting example, and one I've 
watched in operation, is the Community Ra- 
dio Watch program initiated by the com- 
munications division of Motorola. 

Under it, users of two-way car radios act 
as eyes and ears for the police. If they spot a 
potentially situation, they do not 
take the law into their own hands as did the 
man who recently curbed a speeding car, 
made a citizens’ arrest, and was himself 
jailed since he had nabbed a policeman. 

Instead they quickly report to a base sta- 
tion operator who, in turn, passes along the 
information to the police. 

Communities in 38 states already have 
joined the program. Twelve thousand com- 
panies, employing 140,000 have 
pledged support. In Detroit, a fuel-truck 
driver saved a woman's life when he saw her 
go through her windshield. In Cincinnatt, 
police have been saved at least $100,000 by 
eliminating the need for extra expressway 
patrol officers. 

Hopefully, one day such ingenuity on the 
part of the business community—and soci- 
ologists, engineers, educators, psychologists 
and others—will be applied to the even 
graver problems posed by organized crime. 
The sooner the better. 
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Legal Services Program of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, long before 
there was a war on poverty, there was, 
on the part of certain elements, a war 
on the poor themselves. This was a war 
waged by the most unscrupulous against 
the most vulnerable. 

I am speaking of certain unenlight- 
ened persons whose tactics of entrap- 
ment and intimidation for too long vic- 
timized the poor in this country. There 
are a few such people busy today. They 
single out the poor, whose knowledge of 
their rights and whose understanding 
of sharp practices is limited. They in- 
duce the poor to enter into contracts 
which are snares for the uninformed, 
and then they attempt to compel com- 
pliance or payment if the poor “default.” 
They have used not only collection agen- 
cies, but the power of the courts to profit 
from these unconscionable schemes. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
American Bar Association, the National 
Bar Association, and the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association so warmly 
support the legal services program of the 
Office of Economie Opportunity, 

Almost 250 legal services agencies 
funded by OEO will have handled more 
than 300,000 cases from some 600 neigh- 
borhood law offices by the end of the 
present fiscal year. The 1,200 lawyers 
who staff these offices are helping to in- 
sure that a citizen without resources will 
have the same protection of the law that 
is enjoyed by those who can afford law- 
yers of their own. The legal services pro- 
gram is an important part of the war on 
poverty. Not only does it furnish the 
weak with direct and timely legal assist- 
ance against the unscrupulous, but it fur- 
nishes continuing instruction in legal 
rights and responsibilities at the neigh- 
borhood level, thereby creating a greater 
respect for law. 

The story which follows, from the Oak- 
land, Calif., Tribune of May 25, provides 
an interesting insight into the work of 
one such local legal aid society. 

Leocat Am Socrery HELPS THE Poor AND 

IGNORANT 
(By Dave Lamb) 

HaYwarpD.—With seven children and a pov- 
erty-level income, the man could hardly af- 
ford a $500 correspondence course that prom- 
tg train him as a jet mechanic in 30 
weeks. 

He spoke no English, had no money, and 
his dreams of grandeur had been replaced 
months before by a poverty-infested exist- 
ence. 

But then there appeared the chance to 
escape, the opportunity to succeed, all pack- 
aged in a bold-lettered, full-page magazine 
ad. He signed a contract, began the course 
and never made a payment, 

The story is not unusual, hardly different 
from that of a couple who spent $800 on baby 
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furniture, The unemployed laborer who fi- 
nanced a 62,000 car for $3,100, the woman 
supported by welfare who bought a $350 set 
of encyclopedias, 

Each is a financial cripple, but not with- 
out recourse. For legal assistance, long de- 
nied the poor because of prohibitive fees, 18 
available under the auspices of the War on 
Poverty. i 

The Eden Area Legal Aid Society opened 
at 22531 Watkins St. nine months ago with 
one lawyer, a secretary, two chalrs and a card 
table. 

Now staffed with four lawyers, three secre- 
taries, two student research assistants and a 
full complement of furniture, the office has 
served 1,653 persons, most requesting help in 
landlord-tenant relationships, domestic sit- 


“uations, consumer problems, unemployment 


and welfare squabbles. 

The office, supported by a $120,000 annual 
federal grant, ls part of the Alameda County 
Legal Aid Society, which operates similar 
agencies in Oakland and Livermore. 

“We have filled a need in the community, 
but we aren't close to offering all the legal 
assistance that the poor needs,” said Ron 
Watts, 29, a 1964 graduate of Golden Gate 
Law School and head attorney in the Hay- 
ward office. 

“There are 280,000 persons in our target 
area, 20,000-30,000 of whom probably meet 
poverty qualifications. We have served only 
about 8 per cent, For the first time, though. 
legal assistance is available to those who 
traditionally couldn't afford it.” 

Criticism of the War on Poverty has been 
widespread on many fronts. Only the legs! 
assistance portion seems to have escaped the 
attacks. It recently received additional funds 
from Congress despite a general cutback in 
anti-poverty monies. 

For the most part, castigation directed at 
legal aid has been limited to various attor- 
neys and bar associations, which feared re- 
duced incomes and the inception of social- 
ized law practices, 

This contention, Watts sald, was premas- 
ture and unfair. “If anything,” he adds, “we 
have increased the law profession's gross in- 
come by referring many of our ineligible 
clients to private attorneys.” 

Federal guidelines defining poverty contain 
flexibilities molded by many variables. A fam- 
ily of four, for example, with an annual in- 
come of less than $4,000 is considered pov“ 
erty-stricken and is eligible for free 1 
assistance. 

Domestic problems child custody, divorce, 
annulment—constitute about 35 per cent o 
legal aid cases. Most would be outside the 
financial realm of the poor if handled bY 
private attorneys. 

“That is not to say we have become 9 
tool or whipping boy for disgruntled wives. 
Watts said. Each case is screened, evaluated 
and handled on a priority basis. Usually do- 
mestic cases receive a low priority. 

“Nor does it mean that divorce is encour- 
aged because the means to achieve it are 
provided. Most of the marriages already 
broken up, and the divorce merely 
the separation legally final. I don't think the 
poor’s divorce rate is any higher than any 
other group's. The poor often become tangled 
in a web of financial hopelessness, left tO 
flounder under the oppressive burden of self- 
inflicted monetary responsibilities. 

“It’s incredible that someone with barely 
enough to support his family would sig? 
up for expensive correspondence courses 
buy lavish furniture,” Watts said, “But it 
happens all the time.” 

To alleviate some of the legal problems 
confronting the poor, Watts poses two p 
solutions: 

One is instruction of a mandatory basic law 
course in all high schools, The other a 12- 
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hour waiting period before a signed contract 
becomes valid. 

Either may help an aspiring jet mechanic 
out of the hangar until his children were fed. 
A dream of grandeur might be lost. But so 
would a nightmare of financial unsurety. 


Rochester’s Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein 
Focuses on Mideast Future at Emer- 
gency Washington Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last night, 
Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein of Temple 
B'rith Kodesh in Rochester, N.Y., who 
Serves as president of the well-known 
American-Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, addressed an emergency meeting of 
the Nation's Jewish leaders held here in 
Washington. 

His remarks were directed to the very 
Serious and pressing problem of working 
out a new alinement in the Middle East, 
One which will not leave Israel open to 
the kind of terroristic harassment and 
threats to her existence that she has 
undergone since 1948. 

Rabbi Bernstein served during and 
after World War II as chief adviser on 
Jewish affairs to the U.S. command in 
Europe and to Presidents Truman and 
Roosevelt, His primary task after the 
War was the relocation of the quarter of 
& million displaced Jewish survivors of 
the Nazi extermination program. Thus, 
his involvement with the State of Israel 
Was an early and intimate one. He is 
today among the foremost American au- 
thorities on Israel and the Mideast. 
Knowing the concern of my colleagues 
in the House for the events that are now 
Occurring in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
I am pleased to share with them, Rabbi 
Bernstein's remarks at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel meeting last night: 

Abpress oF Razer PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN, OF 
, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN 

ISRAEL PUBLIC Arrams COMMITTEE IN WASH- 

INGTON, JUNE 7, 1967 

It was just twenty years ago that I flew 
into W from Germany to testify 
on behalf of the Stratton Bill. This was leg- 
islation being considered by the goth Con- 
Fress to liberalize immigration laws so as to 
enable some displaced persons among others 
to enter the United States. At that time I 
Nas serving as Advisor on Jewish Affairs to 
the U.S, military commander in Europe and 
it was my concern, as it was that of the U.S. 
Army, to find some refuge for the quarter 
ot a million displaced persons then trapped 
in the U.S. Zone of Germany, When the 80th 
Congress had finished with this legislation, 
it not only did not admit those displaced 
Persons who wanted to come here, but in 
effect excluded them. 

It was only when Israel came into existence! 
as a State and took control of Jewish immi- 
Station into Jewish hands that the DP camps 
Were swiftly liquidated and the problem 
Solved, From that day to this, every Jew, re- 
Sardless of age or condition who has had 
Some reason to go home has found doors of 
that home wide open to him in Israel. 
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It is this issue, among others, that has 
been at stake in the struggle in the Middle 
East. If Nasser and his cohorts had prevailed, 
there would have been no ready refuge, no 
coming home for those Jews who felt un- 
happy or unwanted elsewhere. And it would 
have meant the slaughter of the over two 
million Jews now in Israel. 

Therefore, there is in our hearts a pro- 
found gratitude over the events that have 
occurred in the past 72 hours. I say this not 
as a warmonger, for I have served in two wars 
and know their terrible cost, But I express 
the profound gratification of all Jews and 
of innumerable decent people throughout 
the world that this disaster has been staved 
off by Israeli valor and strength. We are 
grateful, too, that these results have been 
achieved quickly and with a minimal loss 
of life and of national and human treasure. 

Israel’s army has made indelibly clear that 
Jews may no longer be slaughtered with im- 
punity. There will not be another anniliha- 
tion of Jews in our generation. 

The Arab leadership responsible for this 
conflict is getting what it deserves. I feel 
differently about the Arab masses, who I sus- 
pect for the most part are victims of the 
vicious and false propaganda that their lead- 
ers have perpetrated. For what grievance 
really does the poor Arab fellah have against 
the Jews of Israel who have so much to 
teach him and who can effectuate with him 
a mutually fructifying relationship? 

I should like to make the same point about 
the poor peasants of India, which for reasons 
of political expediency, has given support to 
the enemies of Israel. I was in Jaipur in 
December 1966 and attended a great indus- 
trial and agricultural exhibition there, The 
most popular exhibit was that of the Israelis, 
for it demonstrated a plow which could be 
worked with one ox rather than two. To the 
impoverished Indian peasant this was much 
more important than the political issues 
which the government raised to appease 
India’s 50 million Moslems. The plain peo- 
ple of India had no more quarrel with Israel 
than the plain people of Israel have with 
India. 

It is the Arab leadership, primarily Presi- 
dent Nasser, who have brought the Middle 
East to the brink of catastrophe. It was 
Nasser who surrounded Israel with 100,000 
Arab troops screaming for a Holy War. It 
was Nasser who said that Israel must be 
destroyed. It was Nasser who drove out the 
United Nation’s peacekeeping contingents. 
It was Nasser who blockaded the Straits of 
Tiran. 

Shall we now rehabilitate Nasser? Shall we 
repeat the mistakes of 1956? When Israel 
won the war and great power blundering de- 
faulted on the opportunity to win peace. 
Shall we give Nasser the opportunity to 
improvise some victory out of defeat? Shall 
we reestablish the conditions which have 
made and will make peace impossible. 

The answer is obvious. The objective of 
the peace-loving powers should be to en- 
courage liberal Arabs to come forward now, 


prepared to think in terms of the welfare ` 


of the Middle East, of its people and its 
freedoms. The objective should be to give 
every encouragement to those elements in 
the Arab world which are prepared for 
peace. 

The opportunity to do this has been 
created by Israel. Certainly the little Jewish 
state had some material aid from friendly 
western nations, but there were no troops 
and no active intervention. Nasser was guilty 
of a most dangerous and inflammatory false- 
hood when he charged that the United States 
and the British had intervened militarily on 
Israel's side. Was this a desperate attempt 
to bring the Soviet Union to his aid, an 
action which might have precipitated Worid 
War III. 

It was Israel that won the victory. It must 
not now lose in peace what it was compelled 
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to win in war. It should settle for nothing 
less than defensible borders. It must have 
freedom of navigation not only in the Red 
Sea but in the Suez Canal as well. Its people 
must no longer be compelled to live in an in- 
tolerable state of siege. They must be per- 
mitted to walk and work in peace. 

The Arab war on Israel will not be brought 
to an end if once again we resort to evasive 
devices and mechanisms, and if we are satis- 
fied with temporary truces and armistices, 
which are flouted and forgotten. There is only 
one way. Once and for all the international 
community must summon the Arab states 
to recognize that Israel exists and must call 
for direct Arab-Israel peace negotiations 
which will lead to a lasting and permanent 

ce. 

I think it is not presumptuous to say that 
Israel is now rendering an historic service 
to the freedom-loving nations of the West. 
If it were not for Israel's single-handed 
achievements in these days, who knows what 
the U.S. might have been called upon to do, 
confronted by arrogant Arab states sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union and supporting 
its ambitions. An aggressive and expansion- 
ist Nasser had long threatened not only Israel, 
but every Arab state oriented to the West. 
Nasser has incessantiy sought to undermine 
America’s vital interests in the Middle East. 
Only a couple of days ago, there were those 
who said that Israel and the west would 
have to make new concessions to Nasser 
because he had gained new political prestige 
and power. But over night, the balance of 
power and the balance of opinion have 
changed. Nasser no longer dominates the 
Middle East and not only Israel but other 
governments in that area may feel they can 
breathe more easily. 

Israel has prevented for the present at least 
Soviet dominance of the Near East and the 
Mediterranean. Who knows what impact this 
would have had upon Asia and Africa? Per- 
haps Israel's valor and sacrifices have spared 
the United States a two-front conflict. 

Not victory but peace is our true objective. 
Now there will be the opportunity to avoid 
the mistakes of the recent past and to achieve 
a peace that will be in the best interests 
of all. For such & peace we hope and pray, 
and we will labor and we will sacrifice. 


The Mideast Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr, Speaker, tonight, 
in my home town of Buffalo, a large turn- 
out of persons of all faiths is expected 
at a special service of concern for the 
State of Israel in Temple Beth Zion, an 
exciting new architectural masterpiece. 

I would like to propose that the Con- 
gress authorize the Secretary of Defense 
to negotiate a contract for the military. 
services of Israel’s Gen. Moshe Dayan 
when, as seems certain, he soon winds 
up his current assignment. 

But I will instead take time to express 
my views on the situation in the Middle 
East—past, present, and future. 

Aggression against Israel began 20 
years ago when the Arab world set out 
to flaunt the will of the United Nations 
and destroy the newly authorized State. 
Against the expressed decision of the 
world body, the seven Arab States 
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launched a broad attack on the Jewish 
communities in the Holy Land, Only a 
pc and noble defense thwarted their 
plan. 

An armistice was rushed through when 
the Arab armies were in hasty retreat, 
but it never matured into a treaty. The 
pressure off, the Arab States balked at 
‘accepting the status quo. Unfortunately, 
the great powers did not frankly face up 
to the issue. Arab plans for vengeance 
were discounted as domestic propaganda. 
Arab arms purchases were increased and 
accepted under the guise of bringing sta- 
bility to the area. Foreign aid was ex- 
tended to the Arab States without com- 
pelling them to integrate into their econ- 
omies those Arabs who had taken flight 
at Arab urging. 

Encouraged by international indeci- 
sion, the Arabs began to organize ter- 
rorist infiltration of Israel. War was 
planned. Russian arms were built up in 
the Sinal Peninsula. In 1956, Israel de- 
fended its very existence during the 
Sinai campaign. 

Her swift victory offered the world 
another chance to face the larger Issues. 
Pledges were made. The Suez Canal 
would be an open waterway. Plans would 
be effected to provide for the disposition 
of the Arabs who remained in the camps. 
Israel was guaranteed access to the East 
through the Straits of Tiran. Pledges 
were made, but they were not followed 
out. The Suez Canal remained closed. 
Aid continued to the so-called refugees 
without any effective redéployment of 
these people. The Arab world again was 
encouraged to dream the ugly dreams 
of vengeance. She found a source of 
encouragement and military aid in the 
Soviet Union. The Russians dispatched 
jet aircraft, missiles, tanks, and armor 
in vast numbers. 

In Cairo 3 years ago, a concerted 
strategy for the destruction of Israel 
was devised. These bitter seeds have 
borne fruit. Today Israel is defending 
herself and our ideals. 

It is my opinion that when these hos- 
tilities come to an end the United States 
must take the lead in mobilizing an in- 
ternational effort to create viable in- 
strumentalities for a stable Middle East 
peace and to establish the principle of 
freedom of international waters in the 
area. A cease-fire will be meaningless 
unless it includes the requirement of 
peace negotiations. Israel cannot bar- 
gain away her rights without assurances 
of security. 

This great Nation, dedicated to peace 
and-law, must be in the forefront in 
creating the conditions which will make 
direct peace negotiations possible. 


Automobile Liability Insurance Policies 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
IN THE ees pois 88 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 26, I joined four other Members 
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of the House in introducing legislation 
creating a Federal Motor Vehicle Insur- 
ance Guaranty Corporation, to protect 
policyholders and injured parties 
against automobile insurance company 
failures. This measure is designed to solve 
one specific insurace problem; but other 
more fundamental insurance practices 
such as soaring insurance rates, arbi- 
trary cancellations, and nonrenewals 
continue to plague insurance policy- 
holders, particularly the youthful driver 
and elder citizen. 

As we are all aware, every year auto 
accidents keep increasing regardless of 
substantial safety programs by both pub- 
lic and private organizations. A recent 
national magazine estimated auto insur- 
ance settlements for 1966 approaching 
$4 billion, This rising level of claims has 
resulted in a policy-writing loss for many 
insurance companies. This serves as their 
justification for seeking substantial in- 
creases in the premiums charged citizens. 
I can understand the concern of these 
insurance executives for maintaining a 
profit margin, but quite frankly, I am 
not convinced that the size of insurance 
premium increases requested by insur- 
ance companies are necessary. As was 
recently noted, many insurance com- 
panies earn a healthy income from the 
investments they make during a year on 
the premiums collected from customers. 
Therefore, many companies, although 
possibly losing money on premiums, 
more than make up for it from the in- 
vestments incomes earned. I believe in- 
vestment incomes should be included in 
computing policyholders auto rates. 

I have received a number of letters 
from citizens from all parts of the coun- 
try as a result of my support for the 
Federal Motor Vehicle Insurance Guar- 
anty Corporation. These letters have 
listed a wide range of complaints about 
insurance companies; but a large number 
of them dealt with the questions of arbi- 
trary cancellations and nonrenewal of 
policies. Many of these cancellations in- 
volved young people but others included 
experienced drivers who have driven for 
years without an accident, but who in a 
brief period were inyolved in one or two 
accidents. All of a sudden, these citizens 
have been notified by companies, often 
ones with which they have done business 
for years, that their policy had been can- 
celled. It is not uncommon for such can- 
cellations to be made without clearly 
stating the cause. 

Mr. Speaker, the automobile has be- 
come a part of every American’s leisure 
life, but it also plays a vital role in the 
working day. To cancel a driver's insur- 
ance without just cause can work an eco- 
nomic hardship on many responsible 
citizens. 

The non-renewal of a policy seems to 
be a practice particularly pertaining to 
elder citizens who, because of age, are no 
longer considered preferred risks. Again, 
I believe insurance companies must be 
responsible for showing just cause for 
non-renewal and, in addition, provide a 
means through which citizens can appeal 
such action. I do not consider age as 
showing. just cause. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress in 1945, gave 
the power to regulate insurance to the 
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individual States, It seems evident to me 
that present regulation is not adequate 
and that it is time the Congress reviewed 
the present practice of these insurance 
companies, The many complaints of our 
citizens can not continue to be ignored. 
We have a responsibility to them to as- 
sure that they are receiving both respon- 
Sible and responsive auto insurance serv- 
ice. I know many of my colleagues share 
this concern, 


Mid-Decade Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our distinguished colleagues, the Honor- 
able WILLIAM J. GREEN, has earned wide 
acclaim for his cogent advocacy of a mid- 
decade census. 


He has pointed out quite rightly that 
the once reliable decennial census is no 
longer sufficient for planning Federal 
programs or for charting the mobility of 
the American people. 

In an editorial in its June 7, 1967, edi- 
tion, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette enthu- 
slastically endorsed Mr. Grren’s proposal 
for a mid-decade census. 

The difficulties and costs of such a survey 
would be slight as compared to the incal- 
culable benefits to the economy and the social 
sclences— 


The editorial stated. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette edito- 
rial in the Recorp at this point, and I 
urge my colleagues to pay close attention 
to the excellent case Mr, Green makes 
for a mid-decade census, 

Mm-DECADE CENSUS 

The need for more reliable population data 
becomes increasingly urgent with the passage 
of time. The federal government spends more 
than $50 billion a year on domestic programs. 
State and local governments add an esti- 
mated $75 billion. Despite this enormous 
expenditure, government agencies have no 
accurate guidelines to determine where public 
needs are most pressing. 

In order to carry out domestic aid pro- 
grams, government agencies must have accu- 
rate census data to estimate current needs 
and to project future demands. Sargent 
Shriver, director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, has complained that census 
data cannot be processed quickly enough to 
be of any practical use to his agency. 

The realization that the data supplied by 
the 1960 census is no longer adequate, has 
prompted a number of congressman to call 
for a census to be taken every five years. 
One of the most enthusiastic supporters of a 
mid-decade census is Representative William 
J. Green IIT of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the House subcommittee on census and sta- 
tistics. The 10-yenr census might have re- 
flected the nation’s growth in 1940, he as- 
serts, but is hopelessly incapable of charting 
the soaring U.S. birth rate and the mobility 
of American families. He points out the im- 
possibility of intelligent economic planning 
when fully half of the American people no 
longer live where they did in 1960. 
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The Census Bureau estimates that the 1970 
census will cost $178 million and will be con- 
ducted principally by mail. Census takers will 
Wsit those homes which do not submit a 
Completed form. Mr, Green proposes the use 
of sampling techniques in the mid-decade 
Census instead of the door-to-door head 
count. This approach would not be as accu- 
Tate as the person-to-person count, but would 
Provide invaluable data for the framing of 
legislation and the allocation of public funds. 

Some House members frown on a five year 
Census as an unsettling measure leading to 
reapportionment, But actually because the 
Membership of the House of Representatives 
is based on 1960 census figures, rapidiy grow- 
ing areas are not fairly represented in Con- 
gress. A mid-decade census would seem to be 
& necessity if certain inequities are not to 
be perpetuated. 

The difficulties and costs of such a survey 
Would be slight as compared to the incalcula- 
bie benefits to the economy and social scl- 
ences. Education, housing, hospital construc- 
tion, law enforcement, highway planning, 
Mass transportation, water and air pollution 
PAR yn call for more precise population 

ta. 


Israel Struck Blow for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the kalel- 
doscope of events in the past week in the 
Mideast finds many of us without com- 
plete facts. 

One thing is clear, however: the Israel 
forces accomplished the seeming impos- 
sible, and in doing it alone, struck a great 
blow for freedom, not only for Israel, but 
for the entire world. 

My thoughts are summed up in the fol- 
5 letter to a constituent in my dis- 

et: 


Mr. Aurnen W. LEVY, 
President, Huntington Hebrew Congregation, 
Huntington, N.Y. 

Dran Ma. Levr: I was very pleased that you 
and Mr. Kaufman were able to visit with me 
at my Washington office today to discuss the 
Problems of the Mid-East generally, and Is- 
rael in particular, as well as the important 
Part which America must, and I am sure, 
will play in protecting the territorial integ- 
rity and international rights of this valiant 
little country now and in the future. 

The events of the past week have moved 
Swiftly, and our early fears and apprehen- 
sions have turned to admiration and pride 
In the historic military victories of an op- 
Pressed, outnumbered, but courageous little 
nation. 

In the past several years, America's Middle 
East policy has been steeped in paradox. We 
have given 245 million dollars in military ald 
to the Arab nations—but not with my votel 
We have fed Nasser's armies with US. tax 
Subsidized wheat—but not with my vote! 
We gave 9 billion dollars in aid to ungrateful 

la to see her turn her back on Israel and 
the United States. 

And the day before hostilities began, 
Americans with U.S. jet aircraft were train- 
ing Jordan's pilots. 

The inconsistency and wishy-washy se- 
mantic filp-flop from “neutral” to inter- 
ested belligerent” was a most unsatisfactory 
diplomatic posture for a country pledged to 
Stem aggression and stand for freedom. How 
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much in contrast have been the stately and 
confident pronouncements by Abba Eban, 

It is time for our Government and all 
Americans to rally behind the Israeli, who 
have accomplished more in one week in the 
cause of freedom and to check the advance 
of Fascist and Communist aggression than 
most nations in a generation. 

I opposed American intervention in the 
1956 Suez Crisis and its policy of roll-back, 
and do hope our Government this time will 
do all possible to use these great military 
victories as a base for negotiation for a last- 
ing settlement predicated on equity, Justice, 
and freedom. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. GROVER, JT., 
Representative in Congress. 


Urges United States To Support Perma- 
nent Solutions for Permanent Israel- 


Arab Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, while the 
outbreak of violence in the Mideast has 
been most disturbing, there are definite 
indications today that many of the causes 
of this outbreak may now be removed. 

The existence of a viable State of Israel 
as a permanent member of the com- 
munity of nations must be fully recog- 
nized. Indeed, the State of Israel has 
demonstrated progress which may serve 
as an example for many other nations 
of the world. 

In my recent visit to the Mideast, I 
had occasion to discuss the subject of 
Arab-Israel relations with a number of 
persons in Israel as well as in neighbor- 
ing Jordan. It appeared that a substan- 
tial portion of the Jordanian population 
is ready to recognize the permanent sta- 
tus of Israel and to develop long-range 
and cordial relations of mutual respect, 

It would not be a solution to the prob- 
lem for us to acquiesce in any temporary 
or makeshift arrangements which would 
leave unsolved problems in the Mideast 
area, This view also applies to the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Suez Canal. Certainly, 
complete access to these waters must be 
granted to the State of Israel without 
any restrictions, 

The awkward and anomalous action 
which has permitted access to Israel 
through Jordan but has prevented pas- 
sage to Jordan from Israel is another 
objectionable condition which our Na- 
tion must help to resolve on a permanant 
basis. 

While the action of Secretary General 
U Thant in withdrawing U.N. Emer- 
gency Forces from Egypt was precipitate 
and ill advised, the attitudes displayed 
more recently by members of the United 
Nations Security Council suggest a 
strong desire for multinational coopera- 
tion in behalf of permanent solutions to 
the problems of the Middle East. We 
must, by all means possible, encourage 
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such multinational cooperation and ac- 
tion. This in turn can provide the es- 
sential element of permanence to the 
Middle East countries. 

Mr. Speaker, many loyal and dedicated 
Americans of the Jewish faith residing 
in the 12th District of Illinois as well as 
countless thousands who recognize the 
justice of the mission and the cause of 
the State of Israel have expressed their 
concern for this young state and its fu- 
ture. The concern thus expressed has 
been both reasonable and objective, and 
I have been greatly assisted in recent 
days by numerous communications and 
individual conferences with leaders of the 
Jewish community in my congressional 
district. I am grateful for their assist- 
ance, and am proud to have provided 
support and cooperation in their behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that under 
the steady hand and wise guidance of 
our Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern Af- 
fairs Lucius Battle, we may help the 
State of Israel to achieve its goals of an 
honorable peace together with the rec- 
ognition and respect to which a sover- 
eign nation is entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I will watch the progress 
of events during these coming days and 
will stand ready to lend my support to 
the appropriate decisionmaking of our 
executive department. 


Foe of Aggressive Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican trade union movement has always 
been a formidable foe of the aggressive 
forces that are bent on Communist con- 
quest of the world. In keeping with this 
traditional commitment to freedom and 
democracy, the National Maritime Un- 
ion and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, AFL-CIO, announced 
a few days ago a boycott of shipping to 
any Egyptian port if the United Arab 
Republic attempted to implement its 
threat to close the Gulf of Aqaba to free 
shipping. It is most regrettable that the 
resolute and positive action of these un- 
ionists has not been matched by the 
United Nations that has failed so abjectly 
to meet the realities of the hour, 

I wish to associate myself wholeheart- 
edly with the following letter of June 2, 
from Mr. Joel R. Jacobson, president, 
New Jersey State Industrial Union 
Council, AFL-CIO, Newark, N.J.: 

New Jersey STATE INDUSTRIAL 
Union Counce, AFL-CIO, 
Newark, NJ„ June 2, 1967. 
Hon, Josxrn G. Mrviss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MINISH: The National 
Maritime Union, AFL-CIO and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's Association, AFL-CIO, 
have both announced that they will boycott 
any ship travelling to, or carrying cargo for 
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any Egyptian port, if the United Arab Re- 
public should attempt to implement its 
threat to close the Gulf of Aqaba to free 
shipping. 

The New Jersey Industrial Union Council, 
AFL-CIO, is proud to extend its strongest 
possible support of the courageous actions of 
these two unions and their attempt to end 
the threat to free shipping in the Middle 
East. 

The American trade union movement has 
always stood as a bulwark of freedom in re- 
sistance to Communist aggression. Today, in 
the Middle East, the threat of aggression 
against free international trade and free 
shipping is obviously being manipulated by 
the Soviet Union, and callously camoufiaged 
by the United Arab Republic. 

I am writing to ask you to urge American 
policymakers to fulfill the commitments 
made previously by Presidents Truman, 
Elsenhower, Kennedy and Johnson to pre- 
serve the international freedom of the seas. 

The May 23 declaration by the President 
of the United States that our nation will 
meet its frequently reiterated commitments 
is encouraging, But, mere words alone are not 
enough. — ril 

The vigorous action planned by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, AFL-CIO and the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
AFL-CIO, is a keynote which should be pur- 
sued by our government. 

Your support of this vigorous pro-demo- 
cratic, and effective anti-communist action 
is earnestly solicited. 

Sincerely, 
Jol R. JACOBSON, 
President. 


The Los Angeles Times Reassesses Our 
Commitment in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial of June 4, the Los Angeles Times 
presented a most perceptive analysis of 
America’s role in the Vietnam conflict 
and a clear reassessment of our objec- 
tives there. Those who espouse escalation 
as well as those who decry escalation 
would do well to take note of this edi- 


ited war for limited objectives, and the 
editors of the Los Angeles Times have 
done a commendable job of evaluating 
the means employed in meeting these ob- 
jectives. I urge the attention of my col- 
leagues to this fine and responsible edi- 
torial: 


objective: prevention of a Communist take- 
over of South Vietnam by force of arms. 


destroy the American intention of 

the war limited, that by accident, inadvert- 
ence or miscalculation a confrontation with 
the Soviet Union or Communist China will 
be made inevitable. 
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Before it ls too late, before steps are taken 
which might involve the United States In a 
far larger conflict, a fresh assessment of what 
is going on in Vietnam would be in order. 
This does not mean a reconsideration of 
basic U.S. objectives, which we continue to 
believe are sound. But it does mean that the 
tactics employed to realize those objectives 
require a new evaluation, particularly as they 
involve North Vietnam, 

Specifically, The Times believes that: 

There should under no circumstances be a 
U.S. land invasion of North Vietnam. 

Haiphong harbor should not be mined, 
bombed or blockaded. 

Hot pursuit of North Vietnamese planes 
should not extend across the Chinese border, 
nor should there be any U.S. air attacks on 
Chinese bases, unless the Chinese actively 
intervene in the war. 

Bombing in the north should remain lim- 
ited to military targets, supply points and in- 
filtration routes to the south. There should 
be no saturation bombing of population cen- 
ters. 

The American government has, of course, 
said before that the United States has no 
intention of invading North Vietnam, or of 
destroying its form of government. The Pe- 
king regime has also made clear that Chinese 
intervention in the Vietnam conflict would 
follow either a U.S. invasion of the north 
or an attempt to depose the Communists 
from power in Hanol. 

The combined effect of these statements 
seems to assure that there would be no basis 
for Chinese intervention in Vietnam. This 
is not, however, necessarily the case. Peking’s 
leaders speak as if they believe the United 
States is preparing to strike into North Viet- 
nam, on the ground. They may well be pre- 
pared to act on this conviction before the 
Tact. 

Some US. actions in North Vietnam, and 
some statements by congressional sources 
and others, may encourage the Chinese 
opinion that a major expansion of the war 
is imminent. . 

For example, recent U.S. moves into the 
demilitarized zone, while beyond any doubt 
militarily justified, may have served to sup- 
port the belief that a land invasion is being 
prepared. Similarly, air attacks on the north 


munists may draw is that targets hitherto 
off-limits are to be attacked. 

This is particularly the case with the port 
of Haiphong. Increasingly, the call is heard 
mine, blockade or bomb the harbor, in 

hope that the influx of supplies from 


active Soviet or Chinese participation in the 
conflict. 

The U.S. government, to be sure, repeatedly 
affirms its intentions to keep the war limited, 


Thus the U.S. commitment in Vietnam 
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failed at it, the U.S, command has now also 
taken over the pacification effort, a task that 
may require another 150,000 men, 

This is the kind of creeping escalation, 
essential as it may have been, that creates 
strong concern at this time that we may g9 
beyond the brink of limited war into some- 
thing far larger. There is still time to step 
back from that brink, however, by steering 
clear of any escalation which threatens to 
exceed the policy of limited war. 

This does not mean any unilateral reduc- 
tion of strength or effort at this time. We 
believe that the bombing of military targets 
in the north must continue so long as there 
is a strategic need for it, or until North Viet- 
nam gives signs of wanting to talk about a 
political settlement, or begins reducing its 
forces in the south. 

We believe, similarly, that all possible milt- 
tary pressure on the Communists in South 
Vietnam should be maintained. 

At the same time we strongly feel that 
intensified new efforts must be made to 
search for ways to achieve a mutual de- 
escalation of the conflict. To this end the 
United States should try to enlist the co- 
operation of others, including the Soviet 
Union, whose influence on North Vietnam 
might be put to work to achieve a climate in 
which both sides can begin a lowering of the 
level of the conflict. 

We recognize that the odds now are 
against any accommodating move by the 
Communists. Our expectation is that the war 
will continue for some time. But we feel it is 
vitally important that the limits governing 
our conduct in that war be fully recognized, 
and adhered to, at all times. 

The risks of abandoning limited war are 
too great for us not to be wary. 


Emergency Strike Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
may soon be considering House Joint 
Resolution 559, a bill to provide for the 
settlement of the labor dispute between 
certain carriers by railroad and certain 
of their employees. In that connection, I 
think it of real importance that each 
Member read the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of Thursday, June 
8, 1967: 


EMERGENCY STRIKE BILL 


The President's bill to settle the railroad 
shopcraft dispute was a bitter pill for the 
Senate to swallow. No one likes settlements 
imposed by the Government, The Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee approved the bill 
14 to 2 and the Senate passed the measure 
70 to 15 only because they had no reasonable 
alternative. We surmise that a large majority 
in both Congress and the country is in agree- 
ment with Secretary McNamara that a rail- 
road strike at this time would be unthink- 
able. The Senate merely faced up to what 
must be regarded as a national necessity. 

The decision in the House is not likely to 
be different. Chairman Harley O. Staggers of 
the House Commerce Committee has said 
that Congress could just do nothing. But if 
his Committee or the House should follow 
that irresponsible suggestion, some political 
careers and 


the House will take upon itself direct re- 
sponsibility for the calamity of a nation-wide 
railway tie-up in the present circumstances- 
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The chief issue before the House is not 
the protection of collective bargaining. In 
this instance, as Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
has acknowledged, “collective bargaining has 
fallen flat on its face." The issue is one of 
Saving the country and the people from in- 
Calculable losses because of the breakdown 
Of collective bargaining for which they are 
not responsible. 

We think the settlement formula put for- 
Ward by the Administration is fair to both 
Sides and will have a minimum impact on the 
Principle of free collective bargaining. It sub- 
stantially extends the bargaining and media- 
tion processes. The Government will go sev- 
eral extra miles to bring the disputing parties 
into agreement. If all efforts for a voluntary 
settlement should fail after 90 extra days of 
trying, the recommendations of a board of 
experts would go into effect for two and a 
half years unless a prior settlement were 
Teached by the parties. 

The only safe course ls prompt enactment 
of the bill without risking a new crisis when 
the existing strike ban expires on June 19. 
We think it is unfortunate that the bill ap- 
Plies to only this one dispute, but its enact- 
Ment will at least avert a crisis now and put 
Other groups on notice as to what they must 
expect if they permit their disputes over 
Wages and working conditions to reach a 
Point where a national emergency is threat- 
ened. 


A Great Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker last 
Saturday one of the best friends in the 
First District of Iowa that I have had, 
Clarence Moody, passed away. 

Mr. Moody served as the editor of the 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette from 1941 
to 1957. In his retirement he continued 
to be active. In 1964 he ran on the Re- 
Dublican ticket for the State legislature. 

Clarence Moody was a man of convic- 
tion and determination. He gave much to 

community, State, and Nation. He 
will be missed. 

The Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette's 
Stories on Clarence Moody contain a rec- 
Ord of his accomplishments. 

The articles follow: 

“UNCLE CLARENCE,” 1892-1967—C. W. Moony 
Rrres TUESDAY 

Clarence W. Moody, retired editor-pub- 
Uaher of The Hark-Eye Gazette, died Batur- 
Sy at 8:45 am. in Klein hospital. He was 


Mr. Moody suffered a severe stroke Thurs- 
day and failed to rally. 
Services will be Tuesday 10:30 am. in 
Christ Episcopal church with Rev. E. William 
user officiating. Burial will be in Aspen 
Grove cemetery. The body is at Prugn's 
chapel, 
A memorial has been established at Christ 
iscopal church. 
CAME UP HARD WAY 
A veteran of more than 50 years in news- 
Papering, Mr. Moody's career had extended 
from printer's devil to Iowa Master Editor. 
Forced to quit school to earn a living, he 
Was a self-educated man whose civic service 
included a number of national posta. 
He was named Burlington Citizen No. 1 
for 1953. The city council, in 1956, named 
y Lane after him. 
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After his retirement Sept. 1, 1957, he had 
continued to write Sunday “Items From 
Hawkeye Creek“ which won him a Master 
Columnist award. (His final column is on 
Page 5 today.) 

Under his editorship from 1941 to 1957, 
Mr, Moody and The Hawk-Eye Gazette won 
a score of national and state awards. 

He was affectionately known to his staff as 
“Uncle Clarence.” 

Among his citations was an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree from Parsons college, 
Fairfield, in 1957. 

“I’m an LLD who never got through high 
school,” he quipped, 

An independent Republican in politics, he 
did not hesitate to take issue with the party 
when he thought it was wrong. He was proud 
of his friendship with Democrat as well as 
Republican leaders. 

He declared that he “never let the ties of 
friendship deter me from doing what I 
thought was right.” 

BORN ON FARM 


Born on a farm near Skidmore, Mo., Sept. 
24, 1892, he was the son of Colonel and Jen- 
nie Wampler Moody. He attended rural 
schools in Nodaway county, Missouri, as the 
family moved from one farm to another. 

When he was 12, he and his mother moved 
to Ottawa, Kans. It was on the Ottawa Herald 
that he did his first formal newspaper writ- 
ing as a $6 a week reporter in 1911. 

Mr. Moody entered the Army in 1918 and 
was taking officer’s training when the 
Armistice was signed. 

He returned to the Ottawa Herald and in 
1927 transferred to the Chanute, Kans., 
Tribune. He became editor-publisher of the 
Chanute paper In 1933. He came to Burling- 
ton from Chanute in 1941. 

MARRIEDIN OTTAWA 


Mrs. Moody is the former Bess Sutton. They 
were married July 19, 1920, in Ottawa. 

Although the Moodys had no children, they 
reared a niece of Mrs, Moody, Wilma Cookus 
Allen, Mrs. Allen was a resident of North 
Kansas City, Mo., when she was kidnaped 
and killed in 1955. 

Mr. Moody headed the Iowa Dally Press 
Assn. from 1955-57. He had been a trustee of 
Parsons and Culver-Stockton colleges and a 
member of the Iowa Wesleyan Associates. He 
was also a trustee of the William Allen White 
Foundation in Lawrence, Kans. 

In 1955 he was ap Iowa delegate to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's White House Conference 
on Education. 

In Burlington he had served on boards of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Community 
Chest, county historical society, the Mercy 
hospital advisory group and had headed the 
brary board for 17 years. 

The library board last week honored Mr. 
Moody with the purchase of the book “Of 
Man and Rivers” by Elfert. Mr. 
Moody had been a member of the board from 
September of 1944 until his retirement in 
April of this year. 

HELPED GET STAMP 

He was state chairman for Radio Free 
Europe in 1958-59. A member of the Iowa 
Section of the Mississippi River Parkway 
commission, he was instrumental in the issu- 
ing of a US stamp commemorating the Great 
River road which extends along both sides 
of the Mississippi from the Gulf into two 
Canadian provinces. 

Mr. Moody was a member of the Iowa ad- 
visory group to the National Civil War Cen- 
tennial commission. 

ACTIVE IN CHURCH 

Chairman of the board of Burlington Fed- 
eral Sayings & Loan Assn. here, he was also 
a Rotarian and a member of a number of 
fraternal, civic and professional organiza- 
tions. 

He was a 50-year member of the Masonic 
Order and Elks lodge. He belonged to the 
American Legion. 
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Mr. Moody was a member of Christ Epis- 
copal church where he was a vestryman and 
a lay reader. He was also active in diocesan 
activities. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE PRESS 


Clarence W. Moody was one of the true 
“gentlemen of the press.” 

The courtly tip of his homberg and his gra- 
olousness both in and out of the office marked 
him as a man of manners. 

His gentlemanly outiook carried over into 
his workday life as an editor and a boss. 

He often referred to the staff as “the Hawk- 
Eye Gazette family.” He and his wife, Bess, 
made it a point to keep up-to-date on new 
babies, marriages, illnesses and deaths. He 
was affectionately referred to as “Uncle Clar- 
ence.” 

He also liked to call his newspaper "the 
family journal.” 

But his gentle approach didn't stop him 
from sitting down to a 2-finger attack on a 
typewriter to pound out a stinging rebuke 
that punctured the pompous or put the edi- 
torial finger on a community wrong. 

“I'm not, and never have claimed to be, a 
crusader,” he once said. Yet he gave the edi- 
torial support and exerted the continued 
pressure that cleared Burlington of slot ma- 
chines and kept them out. 

He was a stickler for factual 
and believed in printing both sides of a con- 
troversial matter. 

He quit school early to earn a living and 
was largely a self-educated man. His use of 


press flowers,” he more than once reminded 
a reporter trapped by a spelling error. 

He firmly believed that a newspaper's 
prime purpose is to keep the public informed 
about public business, especially in the tax 
field. 

And he felt that to be worth your salt, you 
had to be active in your community, a maxim 
he continued to live up to after his retire- 
ment as an active in 1957. 

His community service brought him the 
title of Burlington Citizen No, 1 for 1953 and 
the naming of Moody Lane for him In 1956. 

He and his newspaper won a score of civic 
and professional honors and none probably 
pleased him more at the time than an honor- 
ary Doctor of Laws degree from Parsons col- 
lege in 1957. “I’m an LLD who never got 
through high school,” he quipped. 

Even after his retirement, and up to three 
days before his death, he continued to write a 
Sunday “Items From Hawkeye Creek” which 
had won him an Iowa Master Columnist 
award to add to the Iowa Master Editor title 
bestowed by the Iowa Press association. 

Clarence Moody made no secret that the 
policy of his paper leaned Republican, But he 
was not above taking a swipe at the party 
when he felt it was wrong. He was proud that 
leaders in the Democrat as well as the Re- 
publican party were some of his best friends. 

back over a half century of news- 
papering, he once confided that he “never let 
the ties of friendship deter me from doing 
what I thought was right.” 

Which isn’t a bad epitaph for a newspaper- 
man—or any man, for that matter. 


Hope Behind the Iron Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ingly, in our evaluation of foreign policy 
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developments, of the merits of our for- 
elgn programs, and of the wis- 


assistance 
dom of encouraging East- West trade, it 
is important for us to be aware of 
changes taking place in the countries 
within the Communist bloc. 

An example is the development within 
Yugoslavia of evidences of economic lib- 
eralism. These are in themselves healthy, 
and they are heartening also for the ef- 
fect they may have in Yugoslavia’s fu- 
ture social and political structure, Col- 
umnists Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak provide further information on 
these developments in their article in to- 
day’s Washington Post, which I call to 
my colleagues’ attention: 

Yucostavia’s SECOND REVOLUTION 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


BeLGRane.—What began in 1965 as strictly 
an economic reform is racing out of control 
in the direction of a peaceful political revo- 
lution to democratize Yugosiay communism. 

This is precisely the aim of influential 
Communist liberals, currently battling en- 
trenched bureaucrats in the state and Party 
apparatus. 

“We are alming ultimately for an open, 
democratic society,” a leader of the Party's 
liberal wing told us. If they succeed, it will 
be no less a revolution than the armed rising 
a generation ago by Marshal Josip Broz Tito's 
Red Partisans. 


The size of the stakes here is scarcely ap- 
preciated in the West. Even today there is 
incomparably more personal and political 
freedom in Yugoslavia than in any other 
Communist country (and more, too, than in 
many Western nations). Moreover, if the lib- 
erals complete their revolution, Yugoslavia 
will remain Communist in name only. 

Yugoslavia was still an authoritarian, 
semi-police state In 1965, when Tito—un- 
wittingly, in all probability—triggered a 
chain reaction by approving a many-sided 
economic reform. 

That reform, dramatic enough in its own 
right, applies principles of modern capitalist 
economics to a Socialist society. Each Social- 
ist business enterprise makes its decisions 
without government interference or financ- 
ing, can dispose of its profits either by dis- 
tributing them among workers or reinvesting 
them, can invest in other enterprises, or—if 
business is bad—can go bankrupt. The pic- 
tures of Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin were 
turned to the wall. 

Orthodox Communist apparatchiks cor- 
rectly saw the reform emasculating the state 
bureaucracy and the Communist Party. They 
quickly launched a bitter sabotage campaign 
against the reform under the leadership of 
Alexander Rankovic, then Vice President of 
Yugoslavia and boss of the all-powerful state 
security apparatus. Rankovic lost the intra- 
Party fight, and was purged by Tito last 
summer. 

Tito acted to save the economic reform, 
but Rankovic's fall opened the way to politi- 
cal reforms Tito eyes with suspicion. Freed 
suddenly from harassment and the constant 
threat of arrest by Rankovic’s secret police, 
Party liberals started their political revolu- 
tion. 

Some advances since then are obvious: 
new power for state and federal parliaments, 
hotly contested parliamentary elections that 
saw scores of official Party candidates lose, 
uncensored press criticism of government 
and Party decisions (but not, of course, of 
Tito personally). More important, however, is 
behind-the-scenes activity of the LUberals. 

Based on the faflure of parliamentary goy- 
ernment here between the wars, these liber- 
als do not want a multiparty system. Rather, 
they seck what Professor Svetozar Stojanovic 
of Belgrade University, a leading liberal theo- 
reticlan, calls “Socialist pluralism.” 
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It would provide open discussion inside the 
Communist Party, a wide variety of Socialist 
views both inside and outside the Party and, 
ultimately, even alring of non-Socialist or 
anti-Socialist opinion. 

The Communist Party, which in Yugo- 
slavia as elsewhere in Communist Europe is 
a haven for bureaucrats and carcer military 
men, would be given a broader base but 
stripped of all real power. In general, the 
liberals are groping for a non-Western form 
of democracy fitted to their own needs, 

It should be stressed that these Commu- 
nist liberals have no connection with or sym- 
pathy for the famed and persecuted critics of 
the Tito regime: former Vice President Mio- 
van Djilas (recently released from prison) 
and Mihajlov (recently sentenced to prison). 
Yet to the man, the liberals privately criti- 
cize Tito for ordering Mihafiov's prosecution. 

“The real enemy,” says one liberal, ls not 
Mihajlov. It’s the military and the bureau- 
crats.” Indeed, even with Rankovic gone, 
these apparatchiks still dominate the Party, 
attempting to frustrate reform. 

Furthermore, the economic reform that 
spawned the political revolution is threat- 
ened by heavy unemployment it caused in 
its initial stages. If the reform falls, a reac- 
tion against political liberalism would be in- 
evitable. 

With the issue very much in doubt, then, 
the United States ought to be doing all tt can 
for the reform. The fact that it is not is a 
curious story worth telling in a future col- 
umn. 


Hanna Hails Anniversary of Consumer 
Credit Counselors of Orange County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


Oy CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
a great deal of pleasure the passing of 
the first anniversary of the Consumer 
Credit Counselors of Orange County. 
This fine group, whose headquarters are 
located in Santa Ana, Calif., is a non- 
profit corporation made up of business, 
labor, and county service groups. Its pur- 
pose is to provide a free credit counsel- 
ing service to the community. 

The Consumer Credit Counselors of 
Orange County first opened its doors on 
June 1, 1966. Under the leadership of 
Carl F. Lindquist, the manager and 
executive director; Mike Booth, the 
president; Wendell K. Johnston, treas- 
urer, as well as a board of directors 
of public-minded citizens, the group has 
grown and expanded. During the course 
of its initial year of operation, it has 
aided numerous familles in Orange 
County. 

In large measure, credit for the suc- 
cess of this service can be claimed by 
three broad groups: the consumer fi- 
nance industry, banks, and retailers in 
Orange County. Representatives of cach 
of these industries haye given a great 
deal of financial assistance to the coun- 
seling group. 

While the vast majority of American 
families can and do handle their credit 
obligations without difficulty in this era 
of installment credit, there unfortunately 
do exist some families which become so 
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enmeshed in financial difficulties, either 
through accident, ill health, and so forth, 
that they are unable to meet their obli- 
gations when due. This results in loss for 
the creditors, and often acute family dis- 
ruption, inefficiency, garnishment, job 
loss, and other problems for the debtor. 
If debt problems are permitted to become 
acute, they can become social problems 
which affect the entire community. They 
can also generate criticism of the whole 
consumer credit system which has be- 
come such a vital part of the postwar 
economic growth of our Nation. 

Unfortunately, I must point out that 
California with about 9% percent of the 
Nation’s population records more than 
18 percent of all U.S. personal bank- 
ruptcies. This is despite a per capita in- 
come that places California fifth among 
all States. 

The consumer credit counselors have 
established educational and publicity 
programs on the economics of sound 
credit, the wide use of credit, and family 
income management. They have included 
educational seminars, family counseling, 
and assistance to social workers in the 
various agencies in the field of credit 
counseling. 

It has been my distinct privilege to 
serve on the board of directors of this 
fine organization. On the occasion of 
their first anniversary, I congratulate 
them and wish them every success in the 
future. 


Marguerite Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr, CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, Cervantes wrote in Don Quix- 
ote: 

He is a good man 
every inch of him. 


I rise today to pay tribute to a woman 
whom that immortal passage describes 
perfectly. 

Mrs. Marguerite Justice, who resides 
at 4300 South Kenwood Avenue in Los 
Angeles, has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to her community, State, and 
Nation, and therefore deserves our com- 
mendation. 

Marguerite Justice, whose husband 18 
with the Northrop Corp., in Hawthorne, 
Calif., is a prominent member of the con- 
gregation of St. Mark's Meth 
Church in Los Angeles. In July 1965, Mrs- 
Justice volunteered to take charge of the 
church's youth fellowship program. Be- 
cause of her leadership, St. Mark's today 
provides a vitally significant program of 
activities for the young people of Wash- 
ington and Morningside High Schools. 
In an era when so few young people are 
exposed to sensitive adult advice and 
guidance, Mrs. Justice has sought to 
the void. She has arranged dances, 
and ice skating parties, youth confer- 
ences, theater outings, and tours of mu- 
nicipal buildings and art museums. 


and a true Christian 
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Marguerite Justice is not only con- 
cerned about young people; she is doing 
something constructive in their behalf. 
Unlike so many of our citizens, who 
merely criticize the younger generation, 
Mrs. Justice has succeeded in making 
religion a relevant and central force in 
their lives. 

Her sincere and selfless commitment 
to her fellowman has materially im- 
Proved the quality of life in our com- 
munity. She is an inspiration to others 
because she practices each day those 
Christian principles she seeks to instill in 
the young. 

Mr, Speaker, I know that my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives join me 
in saluting Marguerite Justice and the 
fine work she is doing. 


Copter Pilot, Marine, Viet Casualties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
two Maryland residents were recently 
killed in combat in Vietnam. They were 
CWO Robert W. Cook, an Army heli- 
Copter pilot shot down in combat; and 
Marine Pfc. John W. Avelleyra, killed 
while on a combat mission. I wish to com- 
mend the courage of these young men 
and honor their memory by including 
the following articles from the Baltimore 
Sun in the Recorp; 

Correr PILOT, MARINE, Viet CASUALTIES 

An Army helicopter pilot from Claiborne, 
Talbot county, and a young marine from 
Mount Rainier, Prince Georges county, have 
been killed in Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 
ment announced yesterday. 

Both Chief Warrant Office Robert W. Cook, 
the pilot, and Pfc. John W. Avelleyra had 
been in constant combat duty in their tours 
in Vietnam, the former having won the 

Star and the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and the latter being awarded two 
Purple Hearts. 

Warrant Officer Cook, who was 29, died last 
Friday when his helicopter was shot down 
While on a combat mission notheast of Sal- 
gon. He had been in Vietnam since January 
and in the Army since 1955. 

He was an Army career man who had seen 
two earlier tours of duty in Korea and one 
in Europe. He completed flight training last 
August at Fort Rucker, Ala., and was pro- 
Moted recently to chief warrant officer. 

SURVIVORS NAMED 


He is survived by his father and mother 
and a sister, Alice C. Cook, all of Claiborne. 
Was also the grandson of the late Henry 
R. Cook, Jr., a vice president of the Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Private Avelleyra was shot Sunday while 
On a combat mission near Quang Tri, close to 
the buffer zone between North and South 
Vietnam. He was 18 years old. 

During his two months in Vietnam, he had 

n wounded twice. On one mission, his unit 
Was pinned down by Communist fire for 40 
He was stationed at Con Thien and 
Wrote home about the terror of enemy mortar 
fired sporadicaly into the post. 
Private Avelleyra enlisted in the Marine 
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Corps last October after graduating from 
Archbishop John Carroll High School in 
June, His father served in the Pacific with 
the marines during World War II. 

He was the second oldest of eight chil- 
dren. The others are Linda, Francesca, Carla, 
Tina, Mary Margaret, Michael and Marcus 
Avelleyra. His mother and father also sur- 
vive. The family lives at 4200 Thirtieth street, 
Mount Rainier. 


The Negro Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, until re- 
cently the Negro’s part in the develop- 
ment of our country has been hidden be- 
hind ignorance and discrimination. At 
long last, an effort is being made to 
reveal the Negro’s vital role in the his- 
tory of our Nation. 

Volumes of Negro history, revised text- 
books, and extensive research are just 
a few among many attempts being made 
in order to give the Negro his due. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues an article which 
appeared in the May 17, 1967, edition of 
the Wall Street Journal. This informa- 
tive article details the various efforts 
being made to reveal an obscure, but 
nevertheless essential, part of American 
life. 

The article follows: 

THE Brack Past: Cry. RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


SELF - EsTterM?—THE NEGROES Nosopdy 


Knows 
(By Peter H. Prugh) 

Who wrote the first American almanac, 
helped plan Washington, D.C., began the set- 
tlement of Chicago, invented the cowboy art 
of bulidogging steers, was with Peary at the 
North Pole and pioneered in the development 
and use of blood plasma? 

Black men alli—but until recently hardly 
anyone knew their names or deeds. 

All that is c 7 The civil 
rights movement has brought with it a spec- 
tacular growth of interest in the Negro’s role 
in American history, Publications devoted 
entirely to detailing the individual and col- 
lective achievements of Negroes are rolling off 
the presses in record numbers, and more Ne- 
gro history is being written into revisions of 
standard textbooks. 

Scholars generally agree that until recent- 
ly the black man had been all but shut out of 
history 


demic importance. 


dicate), an issue which helped precipitate 
one of the bloodiest wars ever fought; as 
juvenile delinquents and criminals; and, in 
general, as social misfits. They rarely get the 
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opportunity to learn about the “constructive 
role they played in general American history,” 
says Mr. Quarles. He and many others, Negro 
and white, hope the flood of new publications 
and revisions will give a much-needed lift to 
the Negro's self-esteem. ; 

Also, a more extensive knowledge of Negro 
history by whites might help them discard 
“myths” about Negroes, says Erwin A. Salk, 
a Chicago mortgage banker and editor of A 
Layman's Guide to Negro History. For ex- 
ample, he says that most books, movies and 
TV shows about the West have only “tall, 
lean Anglo-Saxons” as folk heroes; a Negro 
is seldom {if ever seen, even though the West 
had some 5,000 Negro cowboys at one time. 
One of them, Bill Pickett, is the man credited 
with inventing the bulldogging technique. 

The publishers are doing all they can 
to spread the word. There's a concerted 
effort to give the Negro his due,” days an edi- 
tor for Scott, Foresman & Co., which is ready- 
ing two college texts on Negro history, 

4 10-VOLUME LIBRARY 

Publishers Company Inc., Washington, is 
producing a 10-volume series, the Interna- 
tional Library of Negro Life and History, and 
already has sold out the first press run of 
20,000 sets even though only the first five 
volumes are currently available. They deal 
with the Negro’s role in the Civil War, medi- 
cine, the theater, and music and art. A collec- 
tion of Negro biographies is also included in 
the initial volumes. 

Afro-Am Publishing Co., a two-man Chi- 
cago firm founded in 1963, is prospering 
mightly. Great Negroes, Past and Present, the 
company’s only book, has sold 62,000 copies 
and is in its fourth printing. And schools 
are snapping up visual aid materials on Negro 
history also sold by Afro-Am, says David P, 
Ross Jr., president. 

The handful of scholars specializing in 
Negro history are being swamped with offers 
to write, advise, teach and lecture. “I’ve had 
to decline six lecture dates in California this 
school year alone,” says Arna Bontemps, pro- 
fessor at the University of Illinois’ Chicago 
Circle campus and a well-known Negro au- 
thor. An estimated 10% of the nation’s col- 
leges now offer Negro history courses, com-. 
pared with less than 5% five years ago. 

Companies using Negro historical subjects 
for promotion or advertising are amazed at 
the public response, American Oil Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), has 
distributed more than 500,000 free copies of 
its 64-page booklet, American Traveler's 
Guide to Negro $ 

First published in 1963, the booklet in- 
cludes descriptions and photographs of mon- 
uments and landmarks pertinent to Negro 
history in 28 states. It has been used, among 
other places, in schools and in Job Corps 
training. 

An advertising campaign for Old Taylor 
bourbon featuring outstanding Negroes has 
brought 100,000 requests for free booklets on 
the subjects of the ads. Queries are coming 
from “schools, government agencies, church- 
es, and consumers,” says an executive 
of National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 

Perhaps the most significant breakthrough, 
however, is occurring in the general Ameri- 
can his textbooks used regularly by mil- 
lons of pupils, black and white. These vol- 
umes have long neglected the Negro. Ebony 
magazine has said that “black people have 
been made Orwellian non-persons in the 
symbolic world projected by textbook writ- 
ers.” Just last year Irving Sloan wrote a 
scathing review for the American Federation 
of Teachers on the poor treatment of the 
Negro in standard textbooks. 

But there have been marked changes 
lately. Scott-Foresman has a new text for 
high school seniors out this year that has 
two pages listing dates and events showing 
“the changing status of the American Ne- 
gro.” The text also mentions the “Harlem 
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Renaissance,” a literary movement of the 
1920s, and in a chapter on the colonial period 
says that the labor of Negro slaves was a key 
ingredient in the development of the nation. 
The book, United States History, by Richard 
N. Current, Alexander de Conde and Harris 
L. Dante, makes numerous other references 
to Negroes. 

Some revisions of standard works have 
been exhaustive, One junior high schoo] text, 
The Growth of America, written by Rebekah 
R. Liebman and Gertrude A. Young and first 
published by Prentice-Hall Inc. in 1959, was 
criticized in its original version by a Univer- 
sity of California study group. It said the 
book “singled out” the Negro “not only for 
unsympathetic and inadequate treatment 
but for non-treatment.” 

The revised book, however, gets good 
marks from critic Sloan, among others. The 
book says Negroes “hated slavery,” only acted 
“pleasant” and “obedient” to avoid their 
masters’ disfavor, frequently ran away and 
plotted against their masters more often 
than is supposed. Many other text imply 
that Negroes were acquiescent under slavery. 

The Prentice-Hall book also provides con- 
siderable material on the role of the Negro 
in the Civil War—230,000 Negroes fought on 
the Union side, 37,000 were killed in action, 
20 won Con Medals of Honor—and 
points out the positive contributions of Ne- 
groes during Reconstruction. Mr. Sloan says 
the difference between the original and re- 
vised edition is “tremendous.” 

Often it’s to the publisher's advantage to 
give fuller and fairer coverage to Negro his- 
tory in general texts. One editor says more 
and more textbook buyers for schoo] systems 
are checking indexes carefully to see how 
books treat this topic. 

The surge of interest in Negro history has 
brought the names and exploits of many 
little-known Negroes to the attention of 
readers. Among them are Benjamin Ban- 
neker, who wrote the first American almanac; 
Jean du Sable, Chicago's first settler; Mat- 
thew Henson, co-discoverer of the North 
Pole; John James Audubon, the naturalist; 
Dr. Charles Drew, developer of blood plasma, 
and Elijah McCoy, an inventor who, it’s said, 
built lubricating devices of such quality that 
buyers insisted on getting only “the real Mc- 
Coy.” (Other sources say this expression 
originated as a reference to a boxer, Kid Mc- 
Coy, who shared his name with another 
pugilist of inferior skills.) 

the history of Negroes in America 
has been difficult, however. As slaves, most 
Negroes were not permitted to learn how to 
read and write, so there are few documents 
from them dealing. with this period. Also, 
some Southern states destroyed the papers 
of Negroes prominent during the Reconstruc- 
tion. “Negroes didn’t usually file their papers 
or publications in the Library of Congress,” 
says Mr. Quarles of Morgan State. Many ma- 
terials are scattered across the country and 
are poorly indexed, he adds, 

In New Jersey, members of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha, a Negro sorority, are resorting to in- 
terviews with long-time Negro residents in 
an attempt to piece together Negro history 
in that state. They already know that as far 
back as 1790 New Jersey had a Negro popu- 
lation of about 11,000, including 3,000 free- 
men, and the sorority says some Negroes in- 
terviewed can trace their lineage back to 
African royal families. 

There are some centers of material on 
Negro history, however, including Howard 
University in Washington and Atlanta Uni- 
versity. One of the best-known is the Schom- 
berg Collection, a part of the New York Pub- 
lic Library System. Located in Harlem, the 
collection has 44,000 volumes and a vast 
quantity of uncataloged materials. A few 
years ago, its reading room was used but 
little; now it's often crowded. 
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Castro and the New York Times: An 
Image in Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I person- 
ally take a great deal of pride in the 
excellent record written by the news- 
papers of this Nation. American news- 
papers have served a vital and absolutely 
essential role in the furtherance of our 
national ideals. Not too often can a legit- 
imate finger of criticism be pointed at 
American newspapers. Their record has 
been remarkable. 

Newspapers, along with other news 
media, convey images, however favorable 
or unfavorable, of people, places and 
events. The images conveyed in large 
measure determine what the American 
public will think on a given subject. In 
effect, the news media establishes “real- 
ity” for the American public. The jour- 
nalism profession as a part of the news 
media bears a heavy responsibility in our 
society for this reason. ; 

When a newspaper distorts “reality,” 
it creates an untrue image in the minds 
of the American public. Such a distor- 
tion of “reality,” though I am sure un- 
intentional, occurred in the pages of one 
of journalism’s foremost organs, the New 
York Times, during the rise of Fidel 
Castro in Cuba. 

The story of Castro’s image in the 
New York Times and its many implica- 
tions for the American public and our 
foreign policy makers is accurately re- 
corded in the spring, 1967, issue of Mod- 
ern Age. Coauthoring this article are Carl 
D. MeMurray and Charles W. Dunn. Both 
hold Ph, D.’s in political science. Dr. Me- 
Murray is administrative assistant to the 
Governor of Alaska, Walter J. Hickel, 
and Dr. Dunn is special assistant to the 
minority whip of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Leste C. 
Arenps, I highly recommend this arti- 
cle as a thorough and scholarly study of 
5 unfortunate event in newspaper his- 

ry. 

The article follows: 

CASTRO AND THE New Tonk TIMES: AN 

IMAGE IN TRANSITION 
(By Carl D. McMurray and Charles W. 
Dunn) 

“Too much of the regular output of the 
press consists of a miscellaneous succession 
of stories and images which have no relation 
to the typical lives of real people anywhere. 
Too often the result is meaningless, flatness, 
distortion and the perpetuation of misunder- 
standing among widely scattered groups, 
whose only contact is through these media.“ 

It ls commonplace to note that newspapers 
and other mass media play a leading role 
in the development of public Images of fa- 
mous personalities. The {mages are created 
over a period of time through reports, ap- 
parently authoritative, which give the read- 
ing, viewing, and listening public pictures 
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of the prominent ones in terms of physical 
makeup, likes, dislikes, ideals, goals, and a 
variety of personality quirks. The impres- 
sions generated may or may not be accurate 
portrayals of the models. But, accurate or in- 
accurate, the images do affect the way in- 
dividusis within the mass audience react to 
the names, statements, and actions of real“ 
persons, 

Without any effort to describe the connec- 
tion between foreign policy and public opin- 
jon, it seems reasonable to assume that when 
an image of the leader of a foreign nation 
has been created for popular consumption 
in the United States, the nature of this 
image will influence public opinion and con- 
sequently set limits within which policy 
makers must operate when dealing with 
that person. The exact nature of these limits 
is not a concern in the following account of 
The New York Times’ development of the 
Castro image; but the reader should rec- 
ognize the potential significance of a mass 
media Image“ of the Cuban leader when 
it is interposed between American policy 
makers and the uncertain qualities that 
are the real“ Castro. 

I. FROM “FIDEL” TO “CASTRO” 

Few newspaper audiences have been treated 
to an experience in image creation and trans- 
formation comparable to that offered readers 
of The New York Times as that paper painted 
its changing portrait of Fidel Castro. It is 
an obvious understatement to note that the 
Times is not an average American newspaper, 
even if we discount the size of its circula- 
tion. Not only does it lay claim to printing 
“All the News That's Fit to Print,” it also 
enjoys a reputation for clean and unsensa- 
tional coverage of the news. At the begin- 
ning of each academic year, college profes- 
sors throughout the country direct new 
classes of students to that shortcut to schol- 
erly research, the Times’ Inder, and often 
they imply (if they do not openly assert), “the 
Times is a newspaper of straight reporting 
with little bias.” We propose to examine this 
proposition. $ 

Sidestepping the question of whether any 
reporting can be free of bias, we ask, “Was 
the Times reporting of Castro’s takeover in 
Cuba designed to create an image of the 
Cuban leader that, in retrospect, had little 
resemblance to the ‘real’ Castro?“ Three 
stages of image development and transfor- 
mation are examined. During the first stage 
of image development, the Times’ reports 
fondly refer to the Cuban leader as “Fidel” 
and repeatedly tell the reader that “No one 
ever calls him anything else.” He is presented 
as a swashbuckling hero, a great humani- 
tarlan, and a dedicated friend of liberty- 
The second stage is a transitional period in 
which the Timesreader is confronted with 
facts that do not conform to the original 
image; but the image is maintained untar- 
nished, and the unpleasant facts are b 
on situations and circumstances, not on 
“Fidel.” The final stage is a period of “ago- 
nizing reappraisal” in which the Times’ edi- 
tors enter what we designate as the “Castro” 
stage, and the Timesreader is asked to reject 
the initial image of “Fidel” and adopt an- 
other. Since the “Castro” image is that of n 
Communist dictator, the reader is left to 
wonder whether anyone still calis the fellow 
“Fidel.” É 

II. STAGE ONE: THE TIMES’ “FIDEL” PERIOD 

In February, 1957, the Times’ Latin Ameri- 
can correspondent, Herbert L. Matthews, gave 
the paper's reading public its first “clear 
picture of Fidel Castro—a picture of a folk- 
hero garbed in American ideals: 

“The personality of the man is overpow- 
ering. It was easy to sce that his men adored 
him and also to see why he has caught the 
imagination of the youth of Cuba all over the 
island, Here was an educated, dedicated fa- 
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natle, a man of ideals, of courage, and of re- 
markable qualities of leadership. He has 
strong ideas of liberty, democracy, social jus- 
tice, the need to restore the constitution, 
hold election.” * 

Later the same month, any claim of Com- 
munist domination in the “26th of July 
Movement,” headed by Castro, was repudi- 
ated in the Times; and the counterclaim was 
set forth that Castro and his men “are giving 
their ves for an ideal and for their hopes of 
a clean democratic Cuba.” * When President 
Batista took exception to these observations 
and charged Fidel and his brother, Raul, with 
having Communist connections, the editors 
of the Times reported: 

It] is vital. . . to repudiate the unwor- 
thy accusation by President Batista that 
these youths are ‘pro-Communist.” This 18 
the cry of all dictators, especially in Latin 
America. ... Neither the university stu- 
dents’ movement nor the ‘26th of July Move- 
ment,’ headed by Fidel Castro, who is fighting 
& guerrilla action in the Sierra Maestra of 
Oriente Province, has any taint of commu- 
nism of pro-communism.” ¢ 

Herbert Matthews and his image of Castro 
Move to the front page of the Times in June, 
1957. The Timesreader is treated to a glance 
ata “Fidel” who is loved by all the oppressed; 
indeed, he is more than loved: 

“Fidel (No one ever calls him anything 
else) is worshipped here in Oriente Prov- 
ince. ... [The worshippers range from] 
Poor farmers and workers to the highest 
levels of conservative, religious elements of 
Society, business and the professions. ... 
No figure has attained this stature in Cuba 
pee the struggle for indepedence against 

* 

The “Fidel” image is beginning to take on 
definite conformations. He is a freedom- 
loving, democratic idealist whose very name 
is cherished by his followers. But wait! The 
Picture is not yet complete. What of the 
manly arts, bravery and humility? Times’ 
battle sketches fill in these features: 

“The attackers were led by Senor Castro 
With his customary dash and rash bray- 

. «. + [And, treating prisoners with kind- 
Ness] has helped to win for Senor Castro so 
extraordinary a place in the hearts and minds 
of Cubans and has caused the Government's 
&ccusations of criminality and communism 
to be ridiculed.” ¢ 

Comes July, 1958. Herbert L. Matthews has 
Teceived om Overseas“ Press Club Award for 
his Cuban reporting, the Castro forces have 
Kidnapped thirty-eight Americans and two 
Canadians, and the Timesreader is being 
Teassured of the good intentions of “Fidel.” 
The kidnappings are dismissed as a good old 
American practice—a publicity stunt: 

“It was clear that Fide] (as he is univer- 
Sally known in Cuba) was doing three things 
[when he kidnapped the forty men-] He was 
Tegistering a protest against American 
Policies which he felt fayored the military 
dictator President Fulgencio Batista. He was 
showing that he and his followers were 
Masters in the eastern third of Cuba.... 
Finally, he was calling attention to himself 
and to his cause in a spectacular way.“ ! 

The day of triumph for “Fidel” is Jan- 
Uary 2, 1959. President Batista has fled, the 
military junta he left behind has been re- 
Jected by the revolutionaries, and Havana 
Prepares to welcome her bearded hero, As 
Fidel“ consolidates his power, the Times- 
reader is invited to join in the rejoicing, 
1. e., temperate rejoicing of course, since 
he is told, “The youthful soldiers of Fidel 
Castro do not drink alcoholic beverages.” " 
The Times views the fall of Batista as “an 
acknowledgment to the extraordinary young 
Man, Fidel Castro, who fought against such 

vy odds with such tenacity, bravery and 
intelligence since his pathetically weak band 
ot youths landed in Oriente Province on 
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Dec. 2, 1956. A great burden now falls on his 
shoulders. ... The American people wish 
him and all Cubans good fortune.“ 

Some two months after “the extraordinary 
young man” came to power, the Times car- 
ried an exclusive article by Mr. Matthews ap- 
praising the revolution and its leader. The 
story is of particular interest since It brings 
into focus vital details of the Fidel“ por- 
trait. In adulatory phrases scattered across 
three pages, the Timesreader is told: 

“Standing or sitting, he gets right up 
close. He cannot bear to sit even two feet 
from the person he is talking to. . His 
dark, rich brown eyes are hypnotic in their 
intensity. . . . Fidel (mo one ever calls him 
anything else) obviously arouses all the 
maternal instincts in women. . His fol- 
lowers—now almost all Cuba—would also 
add that he is a man of high moral principles 
and is essentially good in the moral sense, 
although some worry about the way in which 
the force of circumstances has willy-nilly 
given him the power of a dictator.” 1 

A month later in April, 1959, Fidel Castro 
visited New York City and Washington, D.C. 
He was accorded a hero's welcome, and the 
Times carried a page one report of his com- 
ments before a joint meeting of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The report held 
no surprises for the Timesreaders. Grazing 
hypnotically out over the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives with his “dark, rich brown eyes,” 
Fidel emphasized several points: the Cuban 
revolution was not Communistic, rather it 
was humanitarian; and the revolutionaries 
had no desire to confiscate foreign private in- 
dustry, rather they sought increased capl- 
talization by foreign business to bolster em- 
ployment.“ 

Nil, STAGE TWO: THE TRIBULATIONS OF “FIDEL" 

By July, 1959, mass trials, executions and 
anti-US. statements by the Cuban leader re- 
ceive notice in the pages of the Times; and 
the editors are satisfied to carry with mini- 
mum comment Castro's statements about a 
war scare with the Dominican Republic and 
the resignation of Cuba's Chief of Air Force, 
Major Pedro Diaz Lanz: 

“If the current crisis has been created by 
persons seeking to provoke war between Cuba 
and the Dominican lic to justify inter- 
vention in Cuba by the United States or by 
the Organization of American States, we are 
going to give them a pretext, [‘Fidel’] 
said . . Moreover, he] declared that the 
recent resignation of Cuba’s Chief of Air 
Force, Major Pedro Diaz Lanz, was part of a 
plan to accuse Cuba of communism.” * 

After his resignation, Diag testified before 
a committee of the U.S. Congress, and when 
asked if Raul Castro was the most 
Communist in the new government, he re- 
plied, “I think it is Fidel himself.” He also 
said Castro had talked to him “about getting 
rid of the banks, taking land from ‘every- 
poor, and giving Cuba ‘a system like Russia 

7035 

The pressure of these events—the mass 
trials, anti-American comments by Castro, 
and the Major’s testimony—did not lead the 
Times to abandon the “Fidel” image. After 
all, had not “Fidel” predicted that Major 
Diaz Lanz would say just what he did say? 
The extent of the continuing commitment 
to this image may be measured by Herbert 
Matthews’ rebuttal of the Major's testimony. 
Under the title, “Cuba Has a One Man Rule 
And It Is Called Non-Red,” he wrote: 

“This is not a Communist revolution in 
any sense of the word, and there are no 
Communists in positions of control. The 
accusations of [Major Diaz Lanz] .. are 
rejected virtually by all Cubans... . The use 
to which his defection was put in Washing- 
ton has aroused more bitterness and resent- 
ment against the United States than any 
event in the history of Cuban-American re- 
lations, .. . The only power worth consider- 
ing in Cuba is in the hands of Premier Cas- 
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tro, who is not only not Communist, but 
decidedly Anti-Communist, even though he 
does not consider it desirable in present 
circumstances to attack or destroy the 
Reds—as he is in position to do anytime he 
wants.“ 14 ~ 

Further on in the same article, Mr. Mat- 
thews attempted to keep alive the image of 
a dynamic and popular leader and to ex- 
piain the lack of elections in Cuba. He 
echoes with obvious approval a “cry of all 
dictators.": 

“Premier Castro is avoiding elections in 
Cuba for two reasons. He feels that his so- 
cial revolution now has dynamism and vast 
popular consent and he does not want to 
interrupt the process. Moreover, most obser- 
vers would agree, that Cubans today do not 
want elections. The reason is that elections 
in the past have merely meant to them the 
coming of corrupt politicians seeking the 
spoils of power.“ 1 

IV, STAGE THREE: THE “ ” PERIOD 

That article represented the last major 
effort in the pages of the Times to salvage 
“Fidel.” It is also Herbert Matthews’ last 
exclusive on the Cuban Premier. Reports 
from Havana and associated articles are now 
furnished by R. Hart Phillips, E. W. Ken- 
worthy, Max Frankel, and Tad Szulc. Typical 
of the transitional steps toward the “Castro” 
image is an illustrated article, “As Castro 
Speaks: The Wall! The Wall!” in the Sunday 
magazine section, December 13,1959. The au- 
thor, Tad Szulc, says that “Marxist ideas” 
dominate official thinking in Cuba and critics 
of Castro and his policies are “tabbed as 
colonialists, imperialists, counter revolution- 
aries, traitors or worse.“ * 

On the first anniversary of the collapse of 
the Batista puppet government, an appraisal 
of Castro’s year in power is made by R. Hart 
Phillips. The Timesreader confronts the fact 
that “Premier Castro” has really been a “poor 
sport” ever since he came to power, Reporter 
Phillips points out: 

In the year Premier Castro has destroyed 
the old order. It had not been a “crime” to 
start a revolution in Cuba; former President 
Batista six years ago let Fidel Castro out of 
Cuba after he and a group of youthful reyo- 
lutionaries had staged a futile revolt July 
26, 1953. Now, however, Premier Castro has 
changed all that. More than 450 members of 
the former Batista regime were tried by mili- 
tary courts and shot by the firing squads 
during the first months of 1959” * 

Another example of the ‘new line” appears 
some two weeks later in an article by E. W. 
Kenworthy. Entitled “U.S. Goes Slow,” the 
commentary mirrors in its evaluation of offi- 
cial U.S. attitudes the same agonies of reap- 
praisal noted in the pages of the Times: 

“In the year since Fidel Castro ousted the 
Batista dictatorship, official feelings here to- 
ward the new revolutionary Government of 
Cuba have progressed from hope, to patience, 
to exasperation, and now to anger . But 
the anger—which finally has been aroused by 
the continued propaganda charges, temper 
tantrums, studied insults, excesses and il- 
legalities—is being kept under firm con- 
trol.” # 

The Times’ Castro“ of 1960 is an increas- 
ingly controversial figure. But, some things 
do not change. At the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington, D.C., Herbert L. Matthews 
gropes desperately for someone other than 
the Cuban leader to blame for the evolving 
crisis. From the Times’ account of his state- 
ment at the meeting: 

“Mr. Matthews said there was real danger 
to Cuba and the United States in the revo- 
lution. But he said the menace to this coun- 
try had been exagerated. [He] found no 
sign that Communists dominated the Castro 
program but that the leadership of the move- 
ment was characterized by ‘extreme nation- 
alism and radicalism’.... ‘In my thirty 
years on the N.Y. Times I have never seen a 
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big story so badly handled and so misinter- 
preted [by others?] as the Cuban revolu- 
tion.’ "we 

Following official U. S. announcement, July 
8, 1960, of the 856,000 tons cut from the 
Cuban sugar quota, Castro charged the 
United States with trying to destroy the Cu- 
ban revolution.” A month later he an- 
nounced the seizure of all remaining U. S 
private property in Cuba, and his govern- 
ment cracked down on the transmission of 
critical news items from Cuba by foreign re- 
porters, News which could not be smuggled 
out or written up outside the country as 
“off the scene“ articles and editorials became 
quite bland. 

Indicative of the state of the news during 
this period is an August 7 report from Ha- 
yana by R. Hart Phillips. No attempt is made 
to assess the situation in Cuba, and the only 
descriptive reference to Castro Is the com- 
ment, “The Premier looking drawn and tired 
opened his address with an appeal to Latin- 
American nations to unite against Yankee 
imperialism.” * 

Although “exclusive, authoritative and In- 
formative” articles by Herbert Matthews on 
Fidel Castro are gone from the pages of the 
Times, Matthews’ name is not. On August 13, 
the paper carries an interview with former 
U.S. Ambassador to Cuba (1953-57), Arthur 
Gardner. Ambassador Gardner said: 

I attempted to convince the State De- 
partment that Premier Fidel Castro talked 
and acted like a Communist and did not 
merit the support or friendship of the 
United States. . Herbert L. Matthews of 
the New York Times, more than any other 
U.S. writer, sold Americans, including the 
State Department, on the idea that Dr. 
Castro was a bright-eyed Idealist and the 
savior of his people.” = 

The Ambassador also revealed that his 
successor, Earl F. Smith, had been instructed 
to consult with Mr. Matthews before taking 
his post." The Timesreader must have won- 
dered in what editorial limbo these news 
scraps had been hung during the previous 


year. 
An editorial in the same issue reviews the 
deterioration in relations between the U.S. 
and Cuba and attempts to summarize the 
popular attitude in the US. toward the 
Cuban revolution. Reduced to its essence, the 
editorial states: “The tragedly of It is that 
the American government and American 
people fully sympathized with the original 
ideals and purposes of the Castro revolu- 
tion.”™ The writer fails to note that the 
sympathy Americans had for the ideals and 
purposes of the Cuban revolution reflected 
their sympathy for ideals and purposes simi- 
lar to those pictured by the Times as be- 
longing to the revolution. Certainly, the 
tragedy of disillusionment among Times- 
readers might have been mitigated if they 
had been given a more balanced choice of 
interpretations of the Cuban revolution. 
“Castro” graciously removed from the 
Times’ staf! the responsibility for pinning 
the Marxist label on him. This he did himself 
over Havana TV when he affirmed: “I abso- 
Iutely believe in Marxism. ... Marxism or 
scientific socialism has become the revolu- 
tionary movement of the working class." = 
The “Castro” image could now be com- 
Pleted. The Times had started with the por- 
trait of an educated and dedicated “Fidel” 
who possessed remarkable qualities of hu- 
manitarianism and a strong sense of demo- 
cratic morality; but through the pressure of 
events this image was retouched to create 
an impression of a power-mad dictator who 
turned his country into a Communist camp. 
A final tinting of the portrait of “Castro” is 
made after his profession of attachment to 
Marxist doctrine. Fittingly enough, this final 
act is performed on page 36, far removed from 
the original, page one sketches of “Fidel”: 
“The revolutionary Cuban government has 
now been placed squarely and officially “on 
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the path to Communism.” Premier Fidel 
Castro in announcing this during one of his 
interminable television speeches stated his 
firm personal belief in Marxism-Leninism. 
The new monolithic type party. Is appar- 
ently ready to be set up.” * 


+Commission on Freedom of the Press, A 
Free and Responsible Press (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 68. 

re New York Times, February 24, 1957, 
p. 1, col. 5. Footnotes indicate page and col- 
umn where the story originates. 

3 Tbid., February 27, 1957, p. 1, col. 7. 

*Tbid., March 5, 1957, p. 24. col. 3. 

* Ibid., June 9, 1957, p. 1, col. 4. 

* Ibid. 

bid. July 6, 1958, sec. 4. p. 4, col. 5. 

* Ibid., January 28, 1959, p. 1, col. 7. 

* Ibid., January 2, 1959, p. 24. col. 2, 

1 Ibid., March 8, 1959, sec. 6, p. 22 

u Ibid., April 18, 1959, p. 1, col. 8. 

1 Ibid., July 4, 1959, p. 1, col. 3. 

3 
. 2. 


* Ibid. July 15, 1959, p. 1, col. 
* Ibid., July 16, 1959, p. 1, col 
bid. 

1 Ibid., December 13, 1959, sec. 6, p. 11. 

3! Ibid., January 2, 1960, p. 3, col. 5. 

48 Ibid., January 17, 1960, sec. 4, p. 7, col. 2. 
* Ibid,, April 22, 1960, p. 18, col. 1. 

% Ibid., July 8, 1960, p. 1, col. 4. 

™ Ibid., August 7, 1960, p. 1, col. 8. 

z Ibid. August 12, 1960, p. 5, col. 5. 

= Ibid. 

= Ibid., p. 18, col. 1. 

= Ibid., December 2, 1961, p. 3, col. 4. 

™ Ibid., December 4, 1961, p. 36, col. 2. 


The Air We Breathe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Northern Virginia Sun. It gives credit 
to the Metropolitan Council of Govern- 
ments’ model ordinance on air pollution. 
Any such effort to make people more 
aware of the seriousness of air pollution 
deserves our commendation, 

The editorial follows: 

THE Am We BREATHE 


A few weeks ago (May 8) spokesmen from 
steel, chemical and paper manufacturing in- 
dustries argued against the Administration’s 
national standards to limit air pollution from 
industrial plants and sald that the problem 
is best controlled at the state and local levels. 

We couldn’t agree with those more. The 
Administration’s focus on the problems of 
air pollution are warranted, however, be- 
cause the matter has become a national 
health problem. Yet, local government offi- 
cials in Northern Virginia apparently could 
care less about it. 

It's been almost a year now since repre- 
sentatives of the Metropolitan Council of 
Governments first announced their “model 
ordinance.” The Washington area trials 10 
other heavily populated areas in the severity 
of its air pollution problems, yet no sub- 
urban local government has taken it upon 
itself to enact ordinances that will arrest air 
pollution and set necessary restrictions. 

The model ordinance presented by COG 
fs a good ons which should be enacted by 
all localities from the smallest jurisdiction 
to the largest in Northern Virginia. We can- 
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not halt or reduce air pollution merely by 
talking or thinking about it. Because auto- 
motive exhaust is the primary contributor 
to the National Capital area’s air pollution, 
we must begin by taking a look at the de- 
vices now marketed to filter auto exhaust. 
Although they may need improvement, they 
could effectively retard pollution which is 
damaging to our health. 

The medical profession has pointed out 
that besides damage to our eyes and senses, 
air pollution can be a hazard to sufferers of 
asthma, emphysema and other respiratory 
ailments, or to our elderly citizens. 

Northern Virginia ts going to continue to 
grow, and its highways will be strained by 
increasing numbers of cars. Until rail rapid 
transit relieves our highways and eliminates 
& number of autos from the roadways, we 
must safeguard our health by lessening pol- 
sonous automotive combustion. Rapid tran- 
sit will probably not be a reality for another 
decade in Northern Virginia and, it is highly 
doubtful that the recently innovated elec- 
tric automobiles will be replacing today's 
cars before 1977. So, we cannot ignore our 
responsibility to keep the alr we breathe 
clean and as nearly pure as possible. We 
need to act now in Northern Virginia. 


Automobile Insurance 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with much concern to the discussion on 
the floor on June 5 regarding automobile 
liability insurance policies and the great 
and immediate need for public hearings 
on the controversy. This matter has been 
the subject of many congressional re- 
marks during the past few months. 

Serious charges have been directed 
against the auto insurance industry- 
Many insurance companies are claiming 
financial difficulties because of the in- 
creasing number of automobile acci- 
dents. My colleagues, Mr. CAHILL from 
New Jersey and Mr. Green from Penn- 
sylvania, have wisely called for “a broad 
examination by Congress of the auto in- 
surance business.” 

The rising cost of auto insurance pre- 
miums, the complaints of policyholders 
that policies are unwarrantedly can- 
celed in many instances, and the alleged 
discriminatory practices of some insur- 
ance companies are very disturbing. 
Equally disturbing are statements from 
some insurance companies that the in- 
creasing number of auto accidents and 
settlement costs are causing them severe 
financial difficulties, With some 83 mil- 
lion automobiles on the road—and this 
number is ever increasing—it is time 
that this controversy is brought into the 
open and fully debated. > 

I believe that the Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to provide a forum where 
this confused issue can be heard; where 
a good, hard look can be taken at what 
is happening in this country where a sit- 
uation exists in which more than $8 
billion in auto insurance premiums is 
written annually and over $4 billion is 
paid in claims, and where many accusa- 
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tions are made on both sides concerning 
ing the cause of skyrocketing costs of 
automobile insurance. : 

My colleagues, Mr. CAHILL and Mr. 
Green, should be commended for initiat- 
ing this discussion. We need to get all 
the facts and we need to find a course of 
Action that will provide a fair and equi- 
table solution to this problem so that 
adequate protection can be afforded the 
public. 


Middle East Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the events in the Middle East, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the following resolu- 
tion passed by the Court of Common 
Council of the City of Hartford, Conn.: 

Crry or HARTFORD COURT or COMMON 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Nasser’s reckless actions during 
the past week are driving the entire Mid- 
dle East toward a tragic war that threatens 
the peace of the world; and 

Whereas, Egypt has massed on Israel's 

rs the largest troop concentration ever 
Tecorded in the area; and 

Whereas, Nasser has blockaded the Gulf of 

Aqaba, an international waterway which 18 

Vs outlet to Africa and Asia—a step that 
is tantamount to an act of war against Israel, 

tening its very life, its development of 
the Negev, and its economic survival; and 
that fiagrantly defies international guaran- 

of the right of free and innocent pas- 
sage through international waterways; and 

Whereas, The dangers posed by these prov- 
Ccations and aggressions must not be un- 
derestimated since miscalculation about Nas- 
ser's intentions were a major factor in pre- 
Cipitating the present crisis and continued 
World acquiescence to his belligerence can 
Only deepen the already critical prospect of 
War; and 

Whereas, The vital interests of the United 
States in preserving peace and the freedom 
Of all nations in this area are obvious and 
the abandonment of Israel can only result in 
the complete subjugation of the entire Mid- 
dle East by the enemies of democracy; and 

Whereas, It would strike a crippling blow 
to American power and prestige, as well as 
2 75 strategic necessities; now, therefore, be 


Resolved, That we commend the clear re- 
Statement by President Johnson of our coun- 
ty's firm commitment to the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of all 
Middle Eastern nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend the Presi- 

t for his reaffirmation that the Guif of 
Aqaba is an international waterway and that 
& blockade of Israel's shipping is illegal and 
Potentially disastrous to the cause of 
and for his declaration that the right of 
free and innocent passage of international 
Waterways is of vital interest to the United 
States as well as to the international com- 
munity; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our support for 

action that our country must take, 
either in concert with other nations or on ita 
Own, to protect Israel's national sovereignty 
and territorial integrity; to guarantee the 
international waterway, and to preserve 
Peace in the Middle East. 
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Results of Public Opinion Survey in 21st 
Texas District 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
sent questionnaires to all the people 
whose names appeared on the 1966 poll 
lists in the district I represent. The re- 
sponses were most gratifiying. Replies 
were received from about 20 percent, 
which I understand is an unusually high 
ratio of returns. It is believed the results 
represent a fairly accurate cross section 
of public opinion on the topics covered. 

I am indebted to my constituents for 
making this survey such a success. The 
returns included thousands of interesting 
and constructive comments on a variety 
of subjects. These people are under- 
standably concerned about the constant 
growth of big government in Washing- 
ton at the expense of local self-govern- 
ment. They want some breaks applied. 

The questions and the results of the 
tabulation follows: 

1. Vietnam. Which course do you favor in 
Vietnam? (Choose one—a, b, or c). 


a, Withdrawal 
b. Take whatever military action, that 
may be necessary to achieve a de- 
T 
c. Keep up present military and peace 
efforts in hopes the Communists 


8.7 
(Note. -A few of the answers suggested a 
cessation of bombing in North Vietnam.) 
2. Inflation. In fighting inflation, which of 
the following do you consider more desirable? 
Percent 
a. A 6-percent increase in income 


ing 

3. Social security. Do you favor increasing 

Social Security taxes in order to provide in- 
creased Social Security benefite? 


Percent 
rE Ee ee 88 21.3 
De Aa ee, L 8 78. 7 


Percent 
pA, er ̃ ͤ— ‚—— nd Ef ae 16.8 
DR ——. ———— . ———— 73.2 


5. Minimum income. Are you in favor of 
having Government guarantee a minimum 
annual income (of about $3,000) for all, 


whether they work or not? 

Percent 
RN ih a —— ee oa terete ears 1.8 
7777 ne EA 97.0 


6. Open housing. Do you believe home- 
owners should have the right to sell or rent 
their property to whomever they choose, re- 
gardless of race? 


Percent 
E—F—T——V—V————————— 89.3 
%%% AAA 9. 4 


7. Jury selection. Do you favor the Pres- 


dent's other civil rights provision, giving the 
Federal Government jurisdiction over selec- 
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tion of juries in State courts to assure non- 
discriminatory jury selections? 


Percent 
C —— thine sania . 
be (ih eae EE ae So A eect SE ees eg 87.3 


8. Labor unions. Some say labor unions 
which cover whole industries are actually 
monopolies and should come under anti- 
trust laws. Do you agree? 


Percent 
TT Re ie oe Ee 81.8 
r E E nese 7.6 


9. Apportionment, Do you fayor allowing 
any State that desires, the right to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population? 


Percent 
PP a ee Eee S 45.6 
17m . n ene 33.9 


10. Rent subsidies. Do you favor the Presi- 
dent’s rent subsidy program, under which 
low income tenants are required to pay no 
more than 25 percent of monthly income on 
rentals, with Federal Government paying the 
balance? 


Percent 

Se heather A Took ee ke toe bree 5.7 

DA ge A e Heaton E Ste ey J, Sata ee s 90.2 

11. Poverty. Do you feel the “War on Pov- 
erty” has been worth the money? 

Percent 

6 ee — So are E YS, re F 

Fs ee es E (Pai NE SVPE SE ST UE Tee A 87.5 


12. School prayer. Do you favor, on a vòl- 
untary basis, Bible reading and prayer in 
public schools? 


Percent 
aL TT NS eA pera TEE — 92.2 
i O ALN OE O AE EEES iene 


13. Right-to-work, Do you favor repeal of 
Sec. 14b of Taft-Hartley Act, which permits 
States to have “right to work” laws? 


Percent 
hf Settee MEPS TARE aan Laie ey Cort See — 22.2 
7G ow op a —ůͤů 66.3 


14 Do you feel that, considering the costs 
and results, the Great Society programs have 
been justified? 


Percent 
nE rcs sear a tain esas Ra pioapets 6.1 
!!!... . ee AS 84.0 


Permanent Peace Treaty for Middle East 


SPEECH 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend President Johnson and Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg for the success of their ef- 
forts in securing the cease-fire resolution 
of the, United Nations. The resolution is 
an important first step, but there is still 
a long road to final and lasting peace in 
this troubled area. A peaceful solution 
must be reached, Mr. Speaker, and I sug- 
gest and urge a permanent peace treaty 
with international guarantees. 

A Middle East permanent peace treaty 
must include the following essential ele- 
ments: 

First. A guarantee of freedom of navi- 
gation through the Suez Canal and the 
Straits of Tiran for the ships of Israel 
and other nations, Second. A guarantee 
of political independence and territorial 
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security and integrity of all nations in 
the area. Third. A permanent settlement 
of border issues and acceptance of Is- 
rael's statehood. Fourth. A guarantee 
against any further infiltration, terror- 
ism, and threats of destruction by the 
Arab States. 


Hell Is Truth Seen Too Late 
i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


k OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said that “hell is truth seen too late.” 
I am truly thankful that the people of 
this country are not going through the 
agonizing experience today of having 
many truths about their domestic petro- 
leum industry brought home to them in 
this agonizing way. 

Yet this would be their predicament if 
the Congress and the administration had 
listened to some professed prophets and 
pundits. I am referring to those who have 
been claiming for years that import re- 
strictions on petroleum were some kind 
of sham—not at all justified by national 
security considerations. These people 
were completely unconvinced by argu- 
ments that it was imperative to keep up 
a strong and healthy domestic oil pro- 
ducing industry. They saw no need for it 
when there is such an abundance of oil in 
the Middle East. They felt it was in the 
national interest to avail ourselves of 
that lower priced Middle Eastern crude 
oil—even if this meant letting our own 
domestic oil producing industry go into 
a decline 


Had we listened to these people, and 
followed their advice, they and all the 
American people, every last man, woman, 
and child in our country would know the 
full ugly significance of that proverb: 
“hell is truth seen too late.” 

These same pundis mocked at the oil 
conservation laws as some kind of elab- 
orate fakery, and even voiced suspicions 
about the real purpose of Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission, They deplored our 
admittedly costly domestic conservation 
_ efforts, when there was that bargain 

priced Middle Eastern oil available for 
the taking. 

And if the majority of Congress had 
listened to this line of argument, we 
would all be agreeing this day that “hell 
is truth seen too late.” 

Percentage depletion has also been 
condemned, roundly condemned, by 
some vocal individuals on the grounds 
that it is senseless to give this kind of 
encouragement to high-risk oil explora- 
tion in the United States when we know 
there is an abundance of oil in the Mid- 
dle East. Why look for oil where it is 
hard and costly to find, why have tax 
provisions that make it possible for our 
domestic producers to keep up the high- 
risk research, when there is so much 
readily available in those oil-rich Mid- 
dle Eastern lands? 
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Had we followed the reasoning of de- 
pletion’s critics, today we in this Congress 
would by saying to ourselves, and to our 
constitutents: “hell is truth seen too 
late.” 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who come 
from the oil-producing States have been 
warning for years that our country could 
not, that it dare not, let its domestic 
oil-producing industry decline as a result 
of misguided or shortsighted govern- 
mental policies. Often our words were 
mocked. Often our arguments were ridi- 
culed. And though we have prevailed at 
some points—in justifying percentage 
depletion, in curbing a completely over- 
whelming flood of imports, in upholding 
conservation policies that prevent both 
economic and physical waste, it has been 
a tough, uphill battle all the way. 

It is small comfort to us that it took 
a tragedy such as is now going on in the 
Middle East to bring home the truth 
that we have been trying to express 
to doubting listeners. But we do derive 
some consolation from the fact that 
many of our warnings were heeded and 
that the Nation did not take the fatal 
course of totally abandoning its domes- 
tic producing industry for the lure of 
bargain-basement oil from the Arab 
States. Had the Nation done this, we 
would be facing paralysis today, hunger, 
the loss of our crops, the immobilization 
of our defense forces. And the critics of 
oil import restrictions, of the conserva- 
tion program, of percentage depletion 
would be face to face with the bitter 
knowledge that their mistakes in judg- 
ment had helped to bring this tragedy on 
their country. I am glad for their stake, 
as well as for all of ours, that this never 
happened, and that none of us has to 
experience the awful hell of truth seen 
too late. 


Resolution of the Judicial Conference of 
the District of Columbia Circuit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit has recently heard a pres- 
entation by the Department of Justice 
concerning two recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia—gun control and 
revision of the Criminal Code. 

I am the sponsor of H.R. 5463, which 
would prohibit the mail-order sale of 
guns and which would impose stricter 
regulations on the sale and ownership 
of pistols and other dangerous weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the resolution 
adopted by the Judicial Conference of 
the District of Columbia Circuit. I urge 
that these recommendations receive the 
early and careful consideration of the 
Congress. 

The resolution follows: 
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JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT, 
4 Washington, D.C., June 5, 1967. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Judicial Confer- 
ence of the District of Columbia Circult com- 
posed of the judges of the United States 
Court of Appeals, the United States District 
Court, other judges of local courts, and 4 
cross section of the bar in this community 
duly convened on May 25, 1967. It made the 
foliowing recommendations and directed me 
to send them to you: 

“After hearing the presentation by the De- 
partment of Justice with respect to the 
recommendations of the President's Commis- 
sion on Crime in the District of Columbia 
relating to (1) gun control legislation, 

(2) revision of the criminal code, the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the District of Columbia 
Circuit resolved to endorse these recommen- 
dations and the legislation which has been 
submitted to Congress for their implementa- 
tion; and the Secretary of the Conference wu 
directed to transmit notice of this action 
to all members of the Congress.” 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN J. PAULSON, 
Secretary. 


Vice Adm, William l. Martin is in 
Command of 6th Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one of. 
America’s top admirals—Willlam I. 
Martin—is in command of the 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. A native of the 
Ozark country in Missouri, Admiral 
Martin is one of the most popular and 
respected officers in the U.S. Navy today: 
With a most distinguished career behind 
him, Martin was chosen for one of the 
most important and sensitive commands 
in the Navy when he was assigned to his 
present post. 

Admiral Martin was former Congress- 
man Dewey Short’s first appointee to the 
Naval Academy. Many of us think of 
Martin as a personal friend. From first- 
hand knowledge we know of his great 
ability and dedication. It is also of in- 
terest to know that his childhood 
friends—those who have known him in- 
timately since his birth—follow his ad- 
vancement and achievements with 50 
much pride. In the June 2, 1967, issue of 
the Springfield, Mo., Daily News there 
appeared a news story which quotes some 
of Bill Martin's old friends—the people 
who know him best. 

The article follows: 

“CouLpN’r Have Berren Man” Say OZARKS 
FRIENDS OF r FLEET COMMANDER MARTIN 

“The 6th Fleet's in good hands!" 

That's the way many Ozarkers—tfriends of 
Vice Adm. William I. Martin, an Ava native 
who March 3 was named commander of the 
strategic 6th Fleet, based in the Mediterran- 
eee the tense situation in the Middle 

h they may have differing opinions 
about the current Egypt-Israel crisis, all were 
unanimous in their faith in Adm. Martin. 

As Harold Owen, of Republic, a friend of 
the admiral, noted, He's a very capable man 
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and has had a lot of experience. The fleet,“ 
he noted, “is in good hands.” 

“They couldn’t have a better man than he 
is—so dependable and such a good Ameri- 
can,” said Mrs. Bess Allman. Galena, sister 
of former Congressman Dewey Short. Mar- 
tin, 56, who began his Naval career in 1930, 
was Short’s first appointee to the Naval 
Academy. 

Mrs, Allman noted that she had talked to 
Adm. Martin when she was in Washington 
earlier in the year. 

“He was getting ready to leave then (for 
the 6th fleet)“ she said, “and he was thrilled 
that he was being sent. 

“He said what he wanted to do was to 
Berve this country best. He’ll be doing what 
he thinks is best,” Mrs. Allman concluded. 

“I'm just kind of tickled that a hillbilly is 
Over there protecting things. I feel a little 
Safer about it,” commented a friend, Ava 
attorney James E. Curry. 

“Bill has, of course, always been a hero to 
Ava since he's been in the Navy. He's had a 
tremendous career and we're proud of him 
and confident he’s going to do a good job 
Over there,” commented Curry. 

“He's trained for this kind of thing” the 
attorney noted. “He came up from the bot- 
tom to the top you might say.” 

A boyhood friend, Dr. Marvin Gentry, of 
Ava, who was reared in the house across the 
street from the Martin home, expressed 
Similar sentiments. 

He's inherited a lot of his father's stock 

. His dad was one of the shrewdest horse 
traders who ever came out of Douglas 
County and had a lot of good common sense 
and Bill has it too.” 

Dr. Gentry noted that Martin “uses good 
judgment and holds his head in a time of 
emergency, If all were as good, talented and 
conscientious as he is, Td have a lot more 
Confidence.” 

Jack H. G. Cooper, Route 2, president of 
Harry Cooper Supply Company here, de- 
scribed Martin as “an able person. He's been 
in the service a long, long time and under- 
stands the problems.” 

Martin attended the public schools of Ava 
and Oklahoma and Missouri universities be- 
fore entering the Military Academy. 

He has served as assistant chief for Naval 
Operations for air, and executive assistant 
and senior aide to the chief of Naval opera- 
tions. 

A fiyer, he commanded dive bomber 
Squadrons aboard the oki USS Enterprise 
and the Navy's first night alr group during 
World War IL. 


Housing Programs for Low-Income 
Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1967 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
June 2, I held a workshop for my con- 
stituents on Federal housing programs 
for low-income families. Several officials 
of the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development traveled to Greens- 
burg, Pa., to discuss such programs with 
Our local officials. The workshop was & 
great success and all who attended were 
— by the exchanges which took 
D 


Heading the HUD representation was 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, Acting Deputy 
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Assistant Secretary for Housing Assist- 
ance. Mrs. McGuire is a distinguished 
public servant with an enormous knowl- 
edge of her field. Her professionalism, 
patience, and dedication were recognized 
by all of the workshop participants, who 
were unanimous in their regard for her. 

Mrs. McGuire addressed the gathering 
at the beginning of the workshop, and 
I am pleased to include her remarks at 
this point in the RECORD: 

SPECIALIZED HOUSING PROGRAMS FOR 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 
(Remarks of Marie C. McGuire, Acting Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary, Department of 

Housing and Urban Development, at Hous- 

ing Workshop, Greensburg, Pa., June 2, 

1967) 

I understand that today’s workshop is one 
of a number that have been scheduled by 
Congressman John Dent over the past several 
years to acquaint interested constituents 
with Federal programs which may benefit his 
district. This is a most laudable undertaking 
because there are now so many ways in which 
the Federal Government may assist commu- 
nities and the people who live in them that 


work sessions such as this one are a highly ‘ 


effective device for learning about those aids 
and how they may be applied locally. 

Congressman Dent knows, as do those of 
us who administer Federal programs, that 
there is both a lack of information and much 
misunderstanding about how the government 
can be of assistance, Thus, these workshops 
can help clarify the picture and provide in- 
formation and data on specific programs, as 
well as indicate how a locality can most ef- 
fectively participate in them. I only wish 
that more sessions such as this were being 
held throughout this great nation of ours! 
You are surely to be commended, Congress- 
man Dent, for scheduling them in your dis- 
trict. 

As you know from your program, other 
representatives of HUD, including Regional 
Administrator Warren P. Phelan, will par- 
ticipate here today, Since they will discuss 
the specifics of our low-rent housing pro- 
grams, I thought I could best contribute by 
simply reviewing some of them briefly. 

The United States Housing Act of 1937 
authorized the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram to provide decent housing to those who 
cannot afford such housing without assist- 
ance. Housing under this program is in most 
cases owned and operated by local housing 
authorities created by localities under State 
law. Federal loans and annual contributions 
are provided to the local authorities to assist 
in financing the construction, rehabilitation, 
acquisition, or leasing of this housing and 
for maintaining its low-rent character. 

The low-rent public housing program 
rentals are based on ability of the tenant to 
pay. Rentals are established on the basis of 
family income rather than the size of the 
housing unit occupied. The program has 
proved to be the only feasible method of 
housing many low-income families, partic- 
ularly those of above average family size. It 
has further helped materially in providing 
housing for senior citizens and handicapped 
citizens. 

Until recently, public housing was geared 
primarily to new construction, specifically 
built for public housing. In 1965, however, 
Congress expanded the low-rent program and 
made it administratively. more flexible. It 
also authorized local housing agencies to 
lease existing housing or privately built new 
housing for the use of low-rent tenants. In 
addition to this known as “Section 


promises savings in time and money and per- 
mits low-income families to live in more 
varied neighborhoods and housing. 
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The new leasing program permits local 
housing authorities to lease private dwellings 
for low-income tenants. The Federal con- 
tribution makes up the difference in rent 
that the owner receives and what the tenant- 
occupant pays. 

To initiate a leasing program, the govern- 
ing body of the community adopts a resolu- 
tion specifically approving the application of 
the method to the community. After HUD 
approves the plan, the authority obtains list- 
ing of available homes and apartments from 
private owners or real estate companies, Gen- 
erally, the authority and the property owner 
sign a lease which provides for subleasing by 
by the authority to eligible tenants. Other 
leasing arrangements are also possible. They 
include direct leasing by the owners to the 
low-income family within the framework of 
a contract with the local housing authority. 
The authority pays the Federal contribution 
to the owner directly or to the tenant. Under 
the later payment method, the tenant turns 
the contribution over to the owner together 
with the remainder of his rent. 

The leasing program provides “instant” 
housing for low-income families in acute 
need; it permits federally subsidized prop- 
erties to remain on the local tax rolis; it 
encourages property owners and their agents 
to participate more directly in meeting the 
low-rent need; it stimulates repair and better 
maintenance of properties; and it provides 
homes for families in neighborhoods that 
do not have project aspects. 

The new turnkey method relies heavily on 
private enterprise. Under it, local housing 
authorities contract with private developers, 
builders, and rehabilitators to buy, upon 
completion, housing they have built or re- 
habilitated. Any member of the private buld- 
ing industry with an available and suitable 
site or structure, or option to buy, may ap- 
proach an authority with a proposal to build 
or rehabilitate in accordance with his own 
plans and specifications. If the offer is at- 
tractively priced and meets acceptable design 
standards, the local housing authority may 
enter into a contract. The contract commits 
the authority to purchase the completed 
property, and it is purchased upon satisfac- 
tory completion. 

HUD is now also greater use 
of rehabilitation of existing under 
other methods for use as low-rent public 
housing. The changed policy ls in response 
to a growing public awareness that a great 
deal of the Nation's existing deteriorating 
housing stock and many of our declining 
neighborhoods can and should be preserved 
rather than torn down and rebuilt. The re- 
habilitation approach is paritculerly appro- 
priate when communities combine it with 
urban rehabilitation programs or other ac- 
tions leading to full-scale social and physical 
neighborhood improvement, like the model 
cities program. It can be faster and cheaper. 
It can homes available 


vacant housing created by population moye- 
ments out of an area. 

There are still other HUD programs which 
are designed to meet the housing needs of 
low-income families. One is the rent sup- 
plement program, administered by FHA. 
The housing is privately bullt, owned, and 
managed by nonprofit, limited dividend, or 
cooperative organizations. The FHA furnishes 
mortgage insurance at market interest rates. 
Tenants—who must qualify as elderly, handi- 
capped, displaced by governmental action, 
or be living in substandard housing—will 
pay 25 percent of their income towards the 
rent. The difference between their payment 
and the market rental will be made up by a 
Federal rent supplement. A lease with an 
option-to-purchase permits a tenant to pur- 
chase a dwelling unit if his or her income 
increases. 
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The rent supplement program, as you 
may know, was recently denied funding by 
the House of Representatives. for fiscal 
1968. It is our hope, however, that the fund- 
ing will be restored since it is our belief that 
this program is a vital addition to other 
housing programs for low-income families. 

Now there are some families and elderly 
persons whose incomes are too high for pub- 
lic housing, but not high enough to compete 
for adequate housing in the private market. 
One HUD program designed to aid this group 
is the FHA Section 221(d)(3)" below mar- 
ket interest rate program. To keep the rents 
within the means of the people for whom the 
housing is intended, the FHA insures mort- 
gages on special terms. Property may be 
developed by public agencies (except local 
housing authorities that obtain their funds 
exclusively for public housing from the Fed- 
eral Government) or by cooperative private 
nonprofit corporations or associations, limited 
distribution corporations, or other mort- 

approved by the FHA, Priorities for 
occupancy are given to families displaced by 
governmental action. Other families whose 
incomes are within the limits established 
by FHA also can qualify for occupancy, as 
can single elderly or handicapped persons. 

Another source of housing for lower 
middle-income elderly and handicapped 
families and persons is known as the “Sec- 
tion 202” program. Here loans may be made 
by HUD to private nonprofit corporations, 
cooperatives, and certain public bodies and 
agencies, for the total development cost, to 
be repaid over a period not exceeding 50 
years, with an interest rate of 3 percent. Sec- 
tion 202 elderly housing projects are also 
eligible for rent supplements, The provisions 
of the Section 23 leasing program are also 
available to Section 202 elderly housing 
projects where the nonprofit sponsor and the 
local housing authority arrange for this. 

In addition to mentioning specific HUD 
programs for low-income and lower middle- 
income families and the elderly, I also want 
to comment for a moment, in more general 
terms, on public housing programs for the 
elderly and handicapped. 

A few years back, Congress took note of 
the special housing needs of the low-income 
elderly and handicapped by authorizing the 
construction of new housing or the remodel- 
ing of existing housing to provide specially 
designed accommodations, Since such hous- 
ing units involve fewer rooms, wider door- 
ways, ramps for wheel chairs, special safety 
features, easily accessible equipment, etc., 
they are likely to have a higher average cost 
per room. The Congress, accordingly, pro- 
vided higher per-room cost limitations for 
such housing. 

Also, recognizing the very low income of 
a large number of elderly who are eligible 
for low-rent housing, the Congress author- 
ized an additional subsidy to local housing 
authorities to keep rents within the means 
of these lowest-income elderly tenants in 
order to still assure financial solvency of their 
housing operations, With this help, it was 
possible to accommodate many more of the 
lowest-income elderly in regular develop- 
ments, and it made it possible to provide 
many more projects specifically designed for 
the elderly. 

Today, for example, of 645,000 occupied 
low-rent dwellings in the country, 200,000 
are accupied by the elderly. Of these, 55,000 
are specially designed. In addition, we have 
more than 130,000 dwelling units for the eld- 
erly in some stage of development. 

The objective of our low-rent h pro- 
grams for senior citizens is to develop homes 
that will allow them to live more independ- 
ently, in greater comfort and safety, and with 
a sustained interest in life. We want, in other 
words, to place them into the kind of enyi- 
ronment which will, as President Johnson 
sald recently, “enrich their lives and, through 
them, the lives of all of us.” 
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It has been a pleasure for me to appear 
here today and tell you a little bit about 
programs of HUD that are designed to make 
living more pleasant for people in need of 
good housing. I hope, most sincerely, that 
as a result of this workshop, more commu- 
nities in the Twenty-First Congressional Dis- 
trict will participate in these housing pro- 
grams. If this does happen, and I am con- 
fident it will, we will be taking another step 
closer toward the achievement of our Na- 
tion's housing goal of making available for 
every American a decent and dignified home 
worthy ot a free and just society. 

Thank you so much, Congressman Dent, 
for inviting me to be here. 


Houston: Primer for Counselors of 


Older Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
average age of the American worker be- 
coming increasingly higher with the pas- 
sage of each decade, it is vital to the na- 
tional welfare that means be found to 
give older workers adequate opportunity 
for training, employment and advance- 
ment. 

As the Representative from that area, 
I am proud to point out that Houston, 
Tex., has taken the leadership in devel- 
oping new methods of increasing the em- 
ployability of older workers through the 
older worker project of the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission. I have unanimous 
consent that an article in the Employ- 
ment Service Review which describes that 
fine example of State-Federal coopera- 
tion, be inserted in the RECORD: 

HOUSTON: PRIMER FOR COUNSELORS OF OLDER 
Workers 
(By Anna J. Metherd) 

(Norx.—Flve cities—Houston, Kansas City 
(Kans.), Rochester (N..), St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis—are currently conducting older 
worker demonstration projects, and at least 
20 other cities are expected to take part in 
the program in 1967.) 

Although Houston's Older Worker Demon- 
stration Project has been in operation lese 
than a year, progress has bene made in de- 
fining and evaluating the older worker's de- 
ployment problems—both general and spe- 
cific. It was something of a revelation that 
the problem was not primarily the employ- 
er's age barriers, but a multiplicity of fac- 
tors—limited and outdated education, phy- 
sical handicaps, declining physical ability, 
disorientation with the realities of the em- 
ployment market, the older applicant's in- 
ability adequately to appraise his own capa- 
bilities—that discouragement and frustration 
were debilitating for whatever Job opportuni- 
ties there were. 

A special type of counseling and counselor 
is needed to work effectively with these older 
worker problems. The older worker counselor 
needs to sense some of the drama, and the 
poignancy, in the older person's years of liv- 
ing and to respect him, however minor or 
great his accomplishments may have been. 
Traditional counseling alds—aptitude tests, 
interest checklists, training information—are 
of less value to the older worker counselor 
than this sensitivity to the subtleties of the 
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older applicant’s personality—his sense of 
values, regard for his own capabilities, neigh- 
borhood loyalties, social involvements. 

The older worker counselor needs the 
vision to develop his perspective, as well as 
the older applicant's, of a limited scope 
job opportunities that may be available. For 
example, a motel clerk job may be the only 
type of work available to a handicapped 
older applicant but in the counselor’s con- 
cept of the job, it can mean Interesting con- 
tacts with travelers, pleasant relationships 
with coworkers, a sense of responsibility, and 
involvement in a necessary activity rather 
than a blunt, last-resort means to a psy- 
check. 

The older worker counselor must realize 
that the older applicant's discouragement 
and frustration are a normal reaction to his 
situation. The counselor must work out 
ways to help the applicant regain enough 
self-assurance and composure to present 
himself for the job opportunities that do 
exist. 

The older worker placement specialist 
needs some of these same qualities. To be 
successful in developing an employer’s in- 
terest in his older applicant's capabilities. 
the specialist first needs a sincere interest 
in the capabilities of older people generally; 
and an understanding and respect for a par- 
ticular applicant's special capabilities. He 
especially needs to develop his concept of 
the older applicant as a person with & 
unique set of human qualities that have 
developed along with the normal processes 
of aging, rather than as a person who has 
more or less outlived his usefulness in life— 
a has-been. 

Houston began is Older Worker Demon- 
stration Project on April 1, 1966, to deter- 
mine the additional quality and extent of 
services that local Employment Service offices 
could provide to older workers when sufficient 
staff is available. The project grant allocated 
funds for the assignment of 15 persons to 
the 7 local offices in Houston. - 

The project's success or failure was vitally 
dependent on the ability of the older worker 
staff to utilize these already established re- 
sources of the employment offices, and the 
wealth of research material from the State 
office and the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity national office, and to incorporate the 
additional older worker services into the 
total Employment Service concept. Without 
this involvement in the establishment that 
already existed, no amount of dedication, 
sympathetic concern, or creative idea-devel- 
opment could have any substantial effect. 

Close supervision would have impeded these 
developments, Staff members were given & 
general outline of what was on the 
project—intensive counseling of difficult-to- 
place older workers, depth interviewing, Job 
development, screening the files for older 
applicants who weren't being referred out on 
jobs, and general coordination of older 
worker services within the offices. Other than 
this, the staff were left much to their ow? 
resources and ideas as to how to proceed. 

A major difficulty was that such procedure 
simply didn't fit into the established routines 
of the offices. The idea of an employee devel- 
oping his own job assignment, arther than 
being trained and closely supervised in & 
previously outlined work routine, was & 
somewhat radical innovation. But, It was the 
only way the project could operate some 
thing of a last resort. 

Older worker staff needed to learn to use 
their ingenuity, to develop ideas, and to for- 
get about the time involved. They neded 2 
lot of help from the regular office staffs in 
order to operate at all, but most of all, they 
needed to forget the negative aspects of 
job they were trying to do and to develop 
faith in their own capabilities and resources. 
They had to learn to accept that unsuccess~ 
ful ideas weren't necessarily failures, or poor 
job performance,” but rather, necessary steps 
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toward the ultimate objective—jobs for older 
Workers. And sometimes they simply needed 
time to fold their hands and think about 
What to try next. 

New ideas did develop. As one older worker 
Placement specialist stated, “You hunt 
around to get ideas, and eventually you come 
Up with something that works.” In offices 
Where the older worker program has been 
Most successful, everyone from the office 
Manager to the janitor cooperated with ideas 
and suggestions, with the project specialists 
Presiding as a coordinating force, as well as 
the older applicants’ special representative. 

Employment service review 

The applicant himself is often the best 
source of information for job development 
ideas. Job development needs to be a coopera- 
tive venture, with the placement specialist 
and the applicant working together on the 
Contacts. Also, the placement specialist, as 
& representative of the Employment Service, 
Often has a better chance of reaching the 
employer than the applicant. And again, an 
intelligent and enthusiastic placement spe- 
Cialist may be able to present the applicant's 
Qualifications more effectively than the ap- 
Plicant himself. 

One older worker placement specialist had 
® 61-year-old applicant with a highly spe- 
Clalized skill she had never heard of. The man 
has been looking for a job unsuccessfully 
for several months. 

“What kinds of companies would have 
Such a job?” she asked the applicant. While 
he sat at her desk, she called some of the 
Companies he suggested and was able to de- 
velop a job for him with a company where 
he had already been turned away at the re- 
Ception desk as “too old.” He's exactly what 
We've been looking for,” the company man- 
ager told the placement specialist. 

Another placement specialist said, “When 
Tm job developing and an employer says he 
Can't use the applicant, I always ask him if 
he knows of an employer who can, He usually 
Can offer some suggestions.” She was able to 
Place a 59-year-old accounting clerk with a 
Company that had been suggested by a CPA 
she had contacted originally in a job devel- 
opment attempt. 

At the end of each month, such cases were 
included in the report to the State and Na- 

Offices, with copies to the local offices. 
rsons working on the project were written 
Up also in these reports: The kinds of things 
they were doing, ideas they had discussed— 
Something of a general “progress report.” 
Thus they could see themselves not just as 
employees working at a desk to earn a pay- 
Check, but as individuals whose ideas and 
efforts and accomplishments were important 
And needed. 
Project staff in the different offices kept in 
touch with each other by telephone. 
Usually, an idea proved effective in one of- 
ce was soon tried in other offices. Job in- 
formation passed back and forth helped an 
Older applicant in one office to be placed 
gh a suggestion from the older worker 
Specialist of another office. 

Monthly staf meetings provided oppor- 
tunities t6 thrash out ideas together, to ask 
Questions, and to clarity operating proce- 
dures. When more professional assistance 
Was needed, a representative from an agency 
Was invited as a speaker or panel partici- 
Pant. These guests were eager to participate, 
and enthusiastic about the work that was 

ing done through the Older Worker Project. 

More effective working relationships also 
resulted with the agencies represented by the 
Guest speakers. A speaker from an alcoholic 
rehabilitation agency assured the older work- 
er group that his organization would con- 
tinue working with the alcoholic applicant 
and his employer as long as the need existed. 
Welfare agencies were grateful for the as- 
Sistance being given their applicants 
through the project, and reciprocated by 
Speeding up emergency assistance needed by 
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older applicants from the employment offices. 
The State rehabilitation agency provided 
hearing aids, glasses, dental care, and medi- 
cal treatment for applicants whose employ- 
ability was limited without this help. 

Newspapers cooperated with editorials and 
feature stories on the project. They were 
asked to play down the “do- angle. 
and to try to project the idea of the value of 
age and experience in a new employee. When 
employers began repeating the ideas from the 
newspapers, it seemed evident that the arti- 
cles were fulfilling their purpose—re- 
educating the hiring public that had been 
turning down the older applicants solely 
on the basis of age. 

One local office manager arranged with the 
editor of the neighborhood weekly for a reg- 
ular column on older workers to which the 
older worker counselor, the placement spe- 
cialist, and the project supervisor contrib- 
uted. This “So You're Over 45” column has 
become an established feature of the news- 
paper. An older worker staff member visited 
the senior citizens’ recreation center regular- 
ly to discuss employment opportunities. 

In some offices, the project has been ef- 
fective. In a few, it is still in the growing 
stage. Project statistics are not showing re- 
markable results. But statistics could not tell 
the story of a 62-year-old who was placed as a 
stenographer, and did not have to resort to 
babysitting or companion work because she 
was “too old” to get an Office job. And statis- 
tics can't tell of the 55-year-old accounting 
clerk, displaced by automation, who was 
placed as an accounting clerk, and did not 
have to swallow his pride and accept a job 
as a guard, as he'd feared he would have to do 
after being unemployed for several months. 

Older workers in the Houston area are rec- 
ognizing that help is available, that some- 
thing can be done about their unemployment 
situation. They call in for appointments with 
the older worker counselors, and send their 
friends who are having similar problems. 

Houston's Older Worker Project is the cul- 
mination of years of study and research and 
the concern of many dedicated people in the 
area who recognized as far back as 1948 that 
an older worker problem existed and that 
something needed to be done about it. The 
Texas Employment Commission is proving 
that it can work effectively with such prob- 
lems that even within the established rou- 
tines that are necessary in such an organiza- 
tion, new ideas can be forthcoming. Older 
applicants are no longer considered impos- 
sible cases; they are considered a challenge, 
and new ideas and techniques are being de- 
veloped to meet the challenge. 


Connecticut’s Small Businessman of the 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride and pleasure that 
I announce the award of Connecticut's 
“Small Businessman of the Year” to Mr. 
Joseph J. Kovaleski. At a ceremony 
marking this event on May 24, Connec- 
ticut Gov. John Dempsey read from a 
citation accompanying the award which 
stated that Mr. Kovaleski, “exemplifies 
the imagination, initiative, independence, 
and integrity of the American small 
businessman.” 
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The accomplishment which led to Mr. 
Kovaleski’s selection was the conversion 
of a large abandoned chicken house into 
a bright, productive factory. This plant 
produced 2,880,000 pounds of wire in 
1966. It employed 75 persons, had a 2.2 
million dollar gross volume a year, and 
yielded a yearly profit of a quarter of a 
million dollars. The company, known 
as Wyre Wynd, Inc., is located at Jewett 
City in my congressional] district. 

I believe that the remarkable achieve- 
ments of Mr. Kovaleski represent the 
highest traditions of the American free 
enterprise system and individual initia- 
tive. His efforts have not only brought 
him personal satisfaction and reward, 
but have made a substantial contribution 
to the local economy as well as providing 
a necessary and useful product for the 
Nation. 

I extend my congratulations and best 
wishes to Mr. Kovaleski on this well- 
deserved recognition. He should be an 
inspiration to all small businessmen in 
the Nation, All of us who know him per- 
sonally and those associated with him 
directly take great pride in the tribute 
paid to him for his business leadership 
and ability. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
award, I insert in the Recorp the text 
of an announcement by the Hartford Re- 
gional Office of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and also an article pub- 
lished on May 25, 1967, in the Bridge- 
port Post, which are as follows: 

[From the Small Business Administration, 
Hartford, Conn.] 
SBA Names CONNECTICUT SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN OF THE YEAR 

“Joseph J. Kovaleski exemplifies the imag- 
ination, initiative, Independence and integ- 
rity of the American small businessman”, 
stated Governor John Dempsey on May 24, 
1967, at 10:30 A.M., at a ceremony held at 
the office of the Governor. The words the 
Governor used are contained in a citation 
accompanying an award made to Mr. Kova- 
leski, naming him Small Business Man of 
the Year. 

The feat which led to the selection of Mr. 
Kovaleski was the conversion of a large 
abandoned chicken house (the floor of which 
was covered by a five inch layer of dirt), into 
a bright, productive factory capable of pro- 
ducing 2,880,000 pounds of wire for various 
purposes, employing 75 persons, with a gross 
dollar volume of 2.2 million per year, and 
yielding a quarter of a million dollar profit 
yearly. Mr. Kovaleski expects to do twice 
as much during the coming year. 

Joseph J. Kovaleski, President of Ad- 
vanced Wyre-Pak Company and Wyre-Wynd, 
Incorporated of Bridgeport, has been asso- 
ciated with the wire industry for over 26 
years. 

He started his career as an apprentice toal 
and wire die maker for the Union Wire Die 
Company, now the Carboloy Company, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. In 1939 he be- 
came associated with the Driscoll Wire Com- 
pany of Shelton, Connecticut, a manufac- 
turer of steel specialty wires. It was here 
that the payoff barrel for wire was developed 
in conjunction with the Continential Can 
Company. This novel method of packaging 
and paying off wire from fibre drums caused 
him to leave his position as Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of Driscoll and join the Coniter 
and MacKenzie Company of Bridgeport to 
promote tne sales and application of barrel 
packaging and pay-off equipment. 

Wyre-Wynd was incorporated on April 16, 
1964, in Bridgeport, Connecticut, as a com- 
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pany to manufacture all types of wires. The 
location of manufacturing facilities in 
Jewett City, Connecticut, was made possible 
by the formation of the Jewett City Indus- 
trial Foundation, a group of local business- 
men whose primary objective was to bring 
industry to Jewett City. The Foundation 
loaned Wyre-Wynd $300,000.00. Twenty per 
cent of this, $60,000,000 was obtained from 
over 300 residents of Jewett City. This 
allowed the Foundation to borrow $240,- 
000.00 from the Small Business Administra- 
tion which was the first 502 loan in the State 
of Connecticut. 

Realizing the need for diversification, 
Wyre-Wynd sought to expand its product 
lines by the addition of stranding, multiple 
end, and annealing operations. Funds for 
this expansion, $138,400.00, were provided by 
obtaining the second 502 loan in the State 
of Connecticut. This time participation con- 
sisted of 10 per cent from the community, 
10 per cent from the State Development 
Commission and the remainder from the 
Small Business Administration. The com- 
pletion of this program will enable the plant 
to purchase a new capacity of 2,880,000 


pounds per year with the eventual capacity 

of 5,800,000 pounds per year. 

From the Post, Bridgeport (Conn.), May 
25, 1967] ‘ 


AWARD Is GIVEN TRUMBULL MAN—GOVERNOR 
Honors J. J. KOVALESKI As “1966 SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN” 

A Trumbull man's development of a com- 
pany in Jewett City has earned him the 
title of Connecticut's 1966 Small Business- 
man of the Year. 

Joseph J. Kovaleski, of 10 Garnet road, 
Trumbull, owner of Advanced Wyre-Pak 
company, 140 James street, this city, and 
head of Wyre-Wynd, Inc., of Jewett City, 
was presented an award today by Governor 
Dempsey in Hartford. 

The Small Business Administration award 
cites Mr. Kovaleski for “exemplifying the 

tion, initiative, independence and 
integrity by which the American smal! busi- 
nessman makes a contribution to the nation's 
economy and the free enterprise system.” 

Bernard Boutin, administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, congratulated Gov- 
ernor Dempsey and the State of Connecticut 
for “providing the effort which helped make 
Mr. Kovaleski's appointment effective today.” 

AT AWARD CEREMONIES 


Attending the award ceremonies today in 
Governor Dempsey’s office were Thomas Hig- 
gins, regional director of the Small Business 
Administration’s Hartford office; Richard 
McCusker and Dr. William Fisher, members 
of the SBA advisory council of Connecticut; 
John Burke, SBA Hartford staff; John Mc- 
Nally, SBA area staff of Boston; LeRoy Jones, 
managing director of the Connecticut Devel- 
opment commission; Stephen Jaskiwica and 
James T. Simons, of Wyre Wynd, and Robert 
Fain, company counsel and secretary. 

Mr. Kovaleski began his Jewett City proj- 
ect in 1964 with two SBA loans and a ware- 
house full of chicken manure, rented from 
a farmer in Jewett City, a labor depressed 
area, He was aided by the Jewett City Indus- 
trial foundation. 

The Bridgeport industrialist met with 
about 20 residents of Jewett City in the 
town's high school to talk about raising the 
20 per cent of $300,000 needed before the SBA 
would grant his long-term loan. 

At that first meeting, $14,000 was commit- 
ted. The Jewett City Industrial foundation, 
formed at that time, then supplied the re- 
mainder of the needed funds. 

His plan was to acquire the fine wire de- 
partment of Anaconda American Brass and 
he did so, using his own cash and that of 
stockholder. 

SKELETON FORCE 


A skeleton force was set up in October, 
1964, with Mr. Kovaleski training all the 
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employes. The company's early experience 
showed red ink. 

In late 1965, the City Trust company of 
Bridgeport established a $200,000 revolving 
line of credit. Mr. Kovaleski negotiated with 
the Small Business Administration for a 
second loan in January, 1966. At this time, 
the Connecticut State Development commis- 
sion, along with the Jewett City Industrial 
foundation, participated in lending to Wyre 
Wynd's progress. 

Then the company started to make money. 
Mr. Kovaleski reported a $2.2 million gross 
and approximately one-quarter of a million 
dollars profit for the year 1966. He employs 
75 persons. 

He added more equipment, a national mar- 
ket area sales manager and sales force. Even 
Mr. Kovaleski knocks on industry doors to 
sell his wire products, 

Wyre Wynd, Inc., has, at present 30 to 40 per 
cent priority orders from the U.S. govern- 
ment, most of which goes to the space pro- 
gram. The remainder of his production is 
sold to the electronics and electrical 
industries. 

EYES $4.4 MILLION GROSS 

Having just received a $150,000 expansion 
loan from City Trust company, Mr. Kovaleski 
projects a gross of $4.4 million this year. 

Aside from Mr. Kovaleski's small business 
progress, he also is an inventor, builder, and 
developer of machinery. His Flyp Flange 
Spool is the latest invention for winding 
wire, and he owns a patent on it. 

Mr. Kovaleski knows every employe in the 
Jewett City plant by name. He offers these 
employees CMS, Blue Cross, and a profit- 
sharing program, Stock option is offered to 
middle management, On June 1, he will com- 
mence a life insurance program for all 
employes. 

Mr. Kovaleski praised the Small Business 
Administration for its invaluable help in 
encouraging and developing his company. 
“Their main objective,” he said, “is to help 
a small company grow and progress, and their 
procedure is simple.” 

He thanked also Congressmen William St. 
Onge and John Monagan for their interest 
and cooperation. Mr. Kovaleski expressed 
“deep appreciation” to the many Jewett City 
townspeople, the Connecticut State Develop- 
ment commission, the Jewett City Industrial 
foundation, and the many people who have 
made Wyre Wynd, Inc., the success it is 
today. 

Mr. Kovaleski Is a member of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, Wire 
association, New England Manufacturers as- 
sociation, and the Highland Golf club, 
Shelton. 

Starting his career as an apprentice tool 
and wire die maker for the Union Wire Die 
company in Worcester, Mass., Mr. Kovaleski 
later joined the Driscoll Wire company, of 
Shelton, and became assistant general man- 
ager, 

Mr. Kovaleski then joined the Coulter and 
MacKenzie company, leaving that firm to 
establish Advanced Wyre-Pak. 


American Labor Behind President in 
Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a paid advertisement appearing in the 
June 8 issue of the Washington Post 
contains a statement by George Meany, 
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president of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, entitled “The Grave Threat 
to World Peace in the Middle East.” Mr. 
Meany very emphatically points out: 

In the present critical situation, Israel is 
the first target of Soviet aggression by proxy 
(Nasser). Clearly, Israel is not the only oF 
last target of this aggression. The freedom 
and security of our country, of the entire free 
world, are the real and final target of the 
Communist aggressors. 


George Meany’s statement serves no- 
tice on the world that American labor 
is firmly behind the efforts of President 
Johnson in utilizing all diplomatic chan- 
nels in trying to bring peace out of the 
troubles that beset us. Those who would 
divide the country in this hour of crises 
should take note of this statement. I in- 
clude it as part of my remarks for those 
who did not have an opportunity to read 
it in the paper. 

The advertisement follows: 

THe Grave THREAT To WORLD PEACE IN THE 
Mops East 


(A statement by George Meany, president, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations) 


JUNE 1, 1967,—American labor is deeply 
disturbed by the grave threat to world peace 
in the Middle East. 

Soviet machinations over the past year are 
the primary cause of the dangerous deter!- 
oration of the situation in this pivotal area- 
Instead of striving for an Arab-Israeli under- 
standing, the Soviet government has armed 
Nasser for aggression and led him to expel 
the UN peace-keeping force and to violate 
the freedom of the seas which is indispen- 
sable to world peace. On the very day (May 
22) that Moscow notified Turkey that ten 
Soviet warships were to sall from the Black 
Sea through the Dardanelles and into the 
Mediterranean, the Egyptian dictator an- 
nounced his closing of the Gulf of Aqaba to 
Israeli shipping. 

Aided and abetted by the USSR, Nasser 18 
frantically rallying all Arab countries for & 
war to destroy Israel. He has boasted before 
the Egyptian National Assembly that “the 
Soviet Union stands with us in this battle.” 
We have here the volce of Nasser, but the 
hand of Brezhnev, 

Realizing the gravity of the situation and 
the urgency of free world preparations tO 
meet the crisis, American labor welcomes 
President Johnson's timely declaration 
that: "The United States considers the gulf 
to be an international waterway and feels 
that a blockade of Israeli shipping is illegal 
and potentially disastrous to the cause of 
peace.” We support the President's un- 
equivocal reaffirmation of the policy pursued 
by his predecessors, Presidents Truman, El- 
senhower and Kennedy, that “The United 
States strongly opposes aggression by any- 
one in the area, in any form, overt or clan- 
destine.” 

American labor favors the President's pol- 
icy of utilizing all diplomatic channels, in- 
clusive of the UN, and seeking combined 
efforts by the maritime powers to secure a 
just settlement of the present crisis in the 
Middle East. However, the Soviet govern- 
ment and its Communist bloc would make 
a fatal error to assume that our country's 
exhaustive diplomatic efforts for a just peace 
mean that the United States would, in the 
process, become exhausted and appense ag- 
gression by accepting actions which Pres- 
ident Johnson has appropriately branded 
“Hegal and potentially disastrous to the 
cause of peace.” 

Were Nasser and his masters permitted 
to succeed in their aggression, not only Is- 
rael but a number of other Middle Eastern 
countries—Arab lands—would also lose 
their national independence under the guise 
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of so-called Arab national unity. Then the 
USSR would finally succeed in its drive to 
take over the entire Red Sea—Arabian Pen- 
insula-Persian Gulf Region and to deny the 
free world access to its energy resources. 
Such a conquest would be the springboard 
from which the Soviet rulers could move to 
take over the mineral resources of South- 
Central Africa. 

In the present critical situation, Israel is 
the first target of Soviet aggression by proxy 
(Nasser). Clearly, Israe] is not the only or 
last target of this aggression. The freedom 
and security of our country, of the entire 
free world, are the real and final target of 
the Communist aggressors, 

Norx.— Since this statement was Issued, 
the situation in the Middle East has taken 
the grave turn it has emphasized. 


Postmaster Lambert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on May 
18 the Deputy Postmaster General, Hon. 
Frederick C. Belan, came to Philadel- 


he described as “one of our finest post- 
Masters.” 
The city of Philadelphia is proud in- 


with the Philadelphia post office in 1920, 
and served well in a variety of adminis- 
trative assignments before he was ap- 
Pointed to his present office in 1961 by 
President John F, Kennedy. 

A total familiarity with postal affairs 


of the postal service that have occurred 
Over the past 6 years. The rapidly ex- 
Panding volume of mall has dictated the 
adoption of new ways to handle- the 
Workload. Postmaster Lambert has been 
accorded special recognition by the 
Postmaster General for a smooth tran- 
Sition from manual to mechanized op- 
eration and for his very efficient admin- 
istration of the Nation's fifth largest post 
Office. President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
taken note of the simplicity and effec- 
tiveness of his proposal to precancel 
Postal cards; its application on a na- 
tlonwide scale saves $2 million every 
year, The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation has twice named him Postmaster 
of the Year. 

More than a capable executive, An- 
thony I. Lambert is a friendly and sym- 
Pathetic human being. He demonstrates 
& genuine concern for the problems of 
12,000 postal men and women, and has 
Consistently maintained an open office 
door and an attentive ear. He has earned 
the Special Award of Merit of the Phila- 
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delphia Citizens Selection Committee for 
outstanding service in the career de- 
velopment of Negro employees, the 4-8-2 
Square Club has honored him for a “‘sin- 
cere and active interest in the problems 
of his fellow citizens,” and the President's 
Committee for Employment of the Han- 
dicapped has conferred an Employer's 
Merit Award for selective placement in 
useful employment of handicapped em- 
ployees. His support of the 1967 Allied 
Jewish Appeal has won him praise “for 
humanitarian service to the Jewish com- 
munity.” 

An active citizen of Philadelphia, the 
postmaster has successfully chaired the 
Federal employees division of three 
United Fund torch drives and is a mem- 
ber of the fund's board of trustees. He 
serves with the executive committee of 
the March of Dimes, the board of gov- 
ernors of the Heart Association and the 
Philadelphia Hero Scholarship Fund. 
Among the mementos on his office wall 
are a statement of appreciation for his 
participation in the Variety Club’s Old 
Newsboys Day and the American Legion's 
citation for meritorious service, present- 
ed by the post office's Lt. Wilbur B. Small 
Post No. 690. 

He works with the Federal Executive 
Board to actively involve Federal agen- 
cies in the community’s problems and has 
twice served as president of the Federal 
Business Association. He has just com- 
pleted a term as president of the Penn- 
sylvania chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters. 

The Treasury Department’s Minute 
Man Flag will wave again over the Phil- 
adelphia general post office after a suc- 
cessful drive to enroll nine out of 10 em- 
ployees in the payroll savings plan for 
the purchase of U.S. savings bonds. His 
desk displays a beautiful silver medal- 
lion as a personal recognition by the 
Treasury Department “for patriotic serv- 
ice” last year. 

On May 18 I was privileged to be 
present when a thousand of Mr. Lam- 
bert’s friends assembled to pay him tri- 
bute. John P. Cain, president of branch 
35, National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, and the evening's host, presented 
a certificate of appreciation from Phil- 
adelphia’s supervisors and credited the 
city’s superior service to “an experienced 
postal supervisor at the top.” 

Regional Director James J. Doherty 
praised him for recent savings of more 
than a half-million dollars by putting 
into practice suggestions offered by Phil- 
adelphia employees. Philadelphia County 
council of the American Legion lauded 
his services to the community. 

Then the Deputy Postmaster General 
conferred upon Mr. Lambert the title 
postmaster and regional adviser, an hon- 
or that will permit him to contribute his 
more than four decades of postal experi- 
ence to the development of programs for 
the future of the postal service. 

Mr. Belen, in discussing his Depart- 
ment's plans, said: 

We will be leaning heavily upon men like 
Tony Lambert. The last 6 years of his career 
are a prologue for him. He ls a career man 
who has moved to the top of his profession. 
He has made great contributions to the pos- 
tal service; he will make many more. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 


istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS . 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
5 (U.S. Code, sec. 150, p. 
). 


Graduation Talk by Batesburg-Leesville 
Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, oc- 
Casionally we learn about a speech which 
goes to the heart of the principles upon 
Which this Nation was founded and es- 
Pouses well the ideas for which we stand. 

Such a speech was delivered by a 
young man from South Carolina, Lucius 
Griffith Drafts II, of Janer Drive in 
Batesburg, S.C. 

Johnny delivered his speech during 
the exercises at Batesburg-Leesville 
High School in Batesburg, S.C., May 24, 


1967. 

His talk was entitled “Our Finest 
Hour” and indicated an unusual grasp 
of national and world affairs. I have al- 
ways had great faith in our young peo- 
ple, and Johnny’s talk indicates to me 
our graduates are capable of meeting the 
challenges that await them. 

I ask unanimous consent his talk be 
printed in the Appendix to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the talk was 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Our Finest HOUR 

During World War II, when Britain seemed 
to be doomed by the German blitzkreig, 
Winston Churchill, with a new spirit surging 
through his veins, urged the British people 
Saying, “Let us therefore brace ourselves to 
our duties, comes the challenge, and so bear 
ourselves that, if the British Empire and ite 
Commonwealth last for a thousand years, 
Men will say, This was their finest hour!““ 
These vallant words from the greatest man 
in the 20th century should be an inspiration 
to each of us in these trying days, when 
lesser men than the indomitable Sir Winston 
Complain that man no longer governs his 
time, but instead is governed by it. Engulfed 
by wars and rumors of wars, plagued by 
racial tensions, and challenged by the infinite 
frontier of outer space—we Americans have 
but two choices: like a race of moral and 
Spiritual pygmies, we can falter and fall in 
our moment of truths, thus writing for our- 
Selves a chapter of infamy in the saga of 
civilization; or, in the same spirit of heroism 
that has distinguished our past, we can meet 
this, our challenge, with an ingenuity, a 
valor, a power, and a falth unmatched in the 
ancient annals of humanity. 

Today we are engaged in a momentous 
Asian struggle; for the Vietnam War is more 
than a contest for control of an insignificant, 
impoverished, and uncompromising country. 
It is the initial phase of a Communist scheme 
to enslave the entire Eastern Hemisphere. 
America must prevail in Vietnam or the can- 
cer of communism will spread to Malaysia, 
Indonesia, India, Japan, Australia—epread 
until America stands alone upon a hostile 
Globe. In this, the afternoon of our civiliza- 
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tion, listen well, you burners of draft cards. 
Listen well, apostles of pacification. Unless 
the spirit of 1776 flows through the hearts of 
1967, the sun that rose upon American free- 
dom will set upon America’s enslavement. 
And the Statue of Liberty, like the Colossus 
of Rhodes, will be but an architectural mar- 
vel of the past. 

Today, also, we are engaged in a momen- 
tous internal struggle. The long-festering 
sore of racial tension has recently erupted 
anew—in the Watts uprising of Los Angeles, 
in the Freedom March through Mississippi, 
in the Harlem and Chicago riots. An infec- 
tion of the entire national system now threat- 
ens. That proverbial melting pot is angrily 
boiling, as racists and radicals alike abun- 
dantly feed the flames. In this the afternoon 
of our civilization, listen well, you sowers of 
discord. Listen well, all who disrespect order 
and brotherhood. Unless our loyalty to the 
American ideals of freedom and equality 
transcends petty prejudices of race, all of 
us—both black and white—will sadly see 
those much discussed civil rights crushed 
beneath the red heel of Communism, As the 
wise and tolerant Lincoln said, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” There- 
fore, as worthy descendants of Lincoln, let 
us Americans of every race build together 
a home for freedom—a home as spacious as 
the sky, a home as strong as childlike faith, 
a home as free as Jesus’ love. 

Today, we are engaged in yet a third great 
struggle. Whereas, the first was against a 
foreign foe and the second against our own 
emotions, the third is against nature, itself. 
That age-old quest of Columbus, Magellan, 
Lindbergh, and Byrd for new frontiers has 
now soared beyond this earth to the very 
heavens, In blazing this ethereal trail, three 
brave Americans have given thelr lives. This 
supreme sacrifice was made so that man 
might gain knowledge, and perhaps, with it 
wisdom. It was not made so that the earth's 
past history of greed, jealousy, and destruc- 
tion can ultimately assume a cosmic dimen- 
sion, Such was not the lofty goal of Ed White, 
Virgil Grissom, and Roger Chaffee. So in this, 
the afternoon of our civilization, listen well, 
avaricious aggressors. Listen well, you heinous 
exterminators of whole races. Unless the 
mighty power that propels man through the 
endless reaches of space Is directed into crea 
tive vistas, it will propel him into the ab 
of annihilation, Man is now powerful enough 
to destroy himself. The fateful question is 
will he be wise and virtuous enough to merit 
survival. 

Surely Great Britain had her finest hour 
in the heroism of war; but America’s acme 
of honor will be reached when she has built 
a citadel of peace, brotherhood, and freedom 
where earth's war-weary masses Can beat 
their swords into plowshares. This indeed 
will be our finest hour. 


A Real Pioneer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr, HAGAN, Mr. Speaker, Georgians 
were saddened recently to learn of the 


death of a beloved citizen and veteran 
newspaperman, Mr. Lassie Melvin 
Rhoden, of Reidsville, Ga. 

As part of the Recorp I would like to 
enter an editorial from the Savannah 
Evening Press by Mr. Tom Coffey, which 
pays tribute to this fine gentleman: 

THIS WEEKLY Eprrog Was a REAL PIONEER 
(By Tom Coffey) 

Last week, we read of the deaths of three 
newspapermen—Lyle Wilson, Dan Parker and 
Lassie Melvin Rhoden. 

All of you, I feel sure, recognize the first 
two names. Mr. Wilson was a United Press 
International columnist and executive for 
years and Mr, Parker was a New York sports- 
writer. 

Not as many recognized the name of Mr. 
Rhoden, but among many south Georgians 
he was well known, He was a retired pub- 
lisher of a weekly newspaper and the father 
of one of the best known newspaper families 
in the state. Moreover three of his brothers 
were in the newspaper business, including 
Vasco Rhoden of Savannah, one of our 
printers before he retired. 

Mr. Rhoden was one of those rare combi- 
nations of editor-publisher-printer who have 
made the weekly newspapers what they are 
today. His paper was the Tattnall Journal 
in Reidsville, still going strong under the 
editorship of his son, Russell, in a competi- 
tive market where F. E. Phillips publishes 
the Glenville Sentinel in the same county. 

Of Mr. Rhoden’s seven sons, five founded 
newspaper careers. Besides Russell in Reids- 
ville, Harry is in Lyons and Bill is in Jesup. 
Prank, an Augustan, has already retired and 
Jack is on a Houston paper. Russell, Harry 
and Bill all are editors and publishers. 

Now, where a weekly newspaper is different 
from a daily is in its closeness to the people, 
Lord Knows, we try to maintain that close- 
ness, but in a big city it's impossible for an 
editor or his staff to know everyone in town. 

Not so with a weekly editor. He comes to 
know everybody because he sees em all in 
the course of doing his job. If he’s not writ- 
ing something about a town activity, he's 
selling advertising, or taking an order for 
job printing or beating the bushes to help 
one of the churches raise money for a new 
sanctuary or finally consenting, after much 
urging by his friends, to run for a post on 
the town council or take a seat on the school 
board, 

A weekly newspaper now is the only gen- 
erally circulated publication that might find 
space to print photos of every member of the 
high school senior class, The weekly football 
game makes the front page. So does the ap- 
pointment of a new Sunday school super- 
intendent. Somehow, these items seem to find 
space on the same front page with a story 
about a new highway that's coming through 
town, or the decision of a Yankee industrial- 
ist to open a shirt factory on the outskirts, 

The weeklies haven't knuckled under to 
mounting costs, either. They've simply ad- 
justed to new processes. As a matter of fact, 
they've made more headway in that direction 
than the dailies. 

The trend has been to a process called 
offset, an embellishment of the old Utho- 
graphic process, involving paste-up and 
photography. Only eight of Georgia's 32 
dailies have gone to offset but almost half 
of the state’s 200 weeklies are now using 
that process. It’s much more economical 
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and it really has been the salvation of the 
small papers, 

Mr. Rhoden’s son Bill (the one in Jesup) 
operates an offset plant for his own Jesup 
Sentinel and on weekends prints 13 other 
newspapers from surrounding counties, 
whose editors bring their copy and photos 
to him on a designated day. Bill even prints 
Russell's Reidsville paper. 

Bill's not the only one in the multi-news- 
paper printing business, There are several 
such plants in Goorgia, Including Roy 
Chalker's at Waynesboro, where about 17 
publications are handled weekly. 

Mr. Rhoden, who was 80 when he died, used 
the oldfletter press when he published the 
Tattnall Journal but he lived to see the 
change In process and he surely must have 
marveled. The marvelous thing is that the 
weeklies have been able to adjust to the 
changing times in a period when high costs 
have killed of some of the metropolitan 
dailies. 

But my thinking is that if men like Mr. 
Rhoden hadn't kept the confidence of their 
readers back in the old days, there wouldn't 
be 200 weekly papers circulating in Georgia 
today. He was just as important a figure in 
the newspaper business as Lyle Wilson and 
Dan Parker. 


Looking Ahead in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in a speech 
before the closing session of the 1967 
delegate assembly workshop of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association's 27th 
annual conference in Portland, Oreg., Dr. 
Harold V. Webb raised many important 
questions which face education and edu- 
cators in the future. He points out that 
the population explosion does not mean 
more of the old kind of problems we used 
to face—it means totally new problems 
and old problems with a totally new 
character. 

Due to the importance of these re- 
marks, I ask consent to have Dr. Webb's 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. Ackerman, Members of the Board, Dele- 
gates, Executive Secretaries and distinguished 
guests: it is my pleasure and honor to speak 
to you today. What I wish to do on this 
occasion is to indicate what I believe are 
the important implications for public edu- 
cation and for the National School Boards 
Association in 1967 and 1968, arising out of 
the forces that are shaping our society. 

During the course of the past year I have 
met with many of you, Individually or in 
small groups, and I can truthfully say that 
I have always come away from these meet- 
ings better informed and more aware of how 
well the country's board members are serv- 
ing the needs of the children in their com- 
munities. But this is the only time in the 
course of the year that I have an oppor- 
tunity to address you all together. It is a 
rare opportunity and I am grateful for it. 
Perhaps it is not fair, but on this occasion 
it is you who do all the listening, and it 
falls on me to do the talking. 

This being so, I want to put before you 
what I might term some “enabling” ideas. 
Not solutions, not the nuts-and-bolts of the 
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Assoclation’s activities, nor the specific de- 
tailed needs of particular programs, but 
rather some thoughts which I hope will pro- 
vide a perspective as you consider the real 
needs at local, state and federal levels; and 
some idoas, enabling, I hope for you as you 
consider various approaches for NSBA to the 
solution of these necds. 

I want to remind you this morning that 
while the National School Boards Association 
has experienced extraordinary growth, par- 
ticularly over the last five years, and has 
consequently changed its character and its 
method of operation to rise to the challenge 
created by this growth, our American socicty 
has been growing apace, whether the meas- 
urement be population, affluence or world 
involvement, and that the transition we are 
in as a people and a society is extraordinarily 
dificult to understand. 

Our first task is simply to recognize that 
we are in transition and that the future is 
almost impossible to predict. If we can recog- 
nize this, we can give our attention to the 
nature of the transition and to some sort of 
determination as to what the role of a Na- 
tional School Boards Association ought to be 
within our changing society. h 

The end product that we deal With is the 
child of school years. Whatever we do, or 
whatever is done to us, at local, state and 
national levels, has its ultimate impact on the 
youngster in school. 

And it is ‘the youngster in school today 
who is our citizen tomorrow. We can talk 
all we want about federal encroachment, 
weak or strong State Departments of Educa- 
tion, well-guided or misguided State legis- 
lators, wise or foolish local boards, well- 
directed or poorly-directed State School 
Board Associations, and we can exert what- 
ever influence we are able to to improve 
these agencies and institutions, the fact re- 
mains that if our efforts are not guided 
primarily by an overriding concern for the 
welfare of all the students tn all the public 
schools, we will not be meeting our responsi- 
bilities. 

So, obviously, this is the central premise 
which must underlie and guide all that the 
NSBA does, all that it stands for. 

As we take an overview of what is hap- 
pening today, it la evident that the two 
fundamental issues which are shaping and 
will continue to shape public education are, 
first, finding the money to pay for this vast 
enterprise and, second, gearing our schools to 
assume their vitally important role in pre- 
paring students to become effective citizens 
in every sense of the word. 

These two issues are inter-related and all 
the other pressures on education, it seems 
to me, are subsummed under them, We can 
and will deal with specific federal programs, 
teacher militancy, national assessment, what 
you will—but we are not going to be suc- 
cessful if we do not meet the two major 
issues squarely, This, I hold, is the primary 
responsibility of NSBA and the primary re- 
sponsibility of the State associations. 

It is extremly difficult to separate the mat- 
ter of money from the matter of the nature 
of our society and the role the schools should 
play in it, but I am going to make an at- 
tempt. I am going to deal with money first, 
not because it is easier, but because it is the 
root of all evil—it underlies the entire struc- 
ture and thrust of public education. 

The cost of dealing with the here-and-now 
problems that the country faces—the war in 
Viet Nam, water and air pollution abate- 
ment, and poverty programs—is enormous, 
These are costs that cannot be set aside. The 
country is determined to pursue these mat- 
ters. Whether or not it appears that there 

money enough to pay for these p 
is beside the point. Make no mistake, money 
for these commitments will be found. One 
way which must concern us nil is that of 
effecting cost savings by cutting back pro- 

directed to lesser priority issues. 

Education is always in danger of being 
placed in this category. 
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Your responsibility in the State Associa- 
tions and NSBA’s responsibility lies in two 
areas. First, we have an obligation to see 
to it that public education is properly fi- 
nanced. The federal involvement does not 
mean that we can lessen the pressure on 
local and state sources. If anything, we will 
need more money than ever before, and this, 
I believe, means broadening the tax base and 
increasing the rate. 

I belleve also that we must be prepared 
to fight In Washington far a continuing 
flow of federal monies, though we are all 
agreed that the manner and form of their 
distribution requires the most careful 
administration. 

This task of assuring an adequate financial 
base has always been with us, but it seems 
that every year as the bills grow higher, 
the difficulties become geometrically more 
serious. s 

But our responsibility does not end here. 
We have a concommitant obligation to see 
that the monies we do have are wisely ad- 
ministered and intelligently spent. 

I would say to you that this aspect of the 
problem may very well be the rock on which 
the concept of local control may founder. 

I do not hold that there is greater wisdom 
in Washington, D.C., than there is at state 
or local levels, but the machinery when it 
breaks down visibly does not do so in Wash- 
ington, but at the local level. And if it 
breaks down badly enough, then the easy 
solution to those who make policies is to re- 
move the legal responsibility for spending 
monies from those who are actually re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day operation of 
the schools, and give it to those who hold 
the purse strings. 

Local boards are not going to improve this 
situation by shouting state-ism“ to their 
national representatives. The only clear last 
chance we have is to be so in control of the 
school operations and so responsive to the 
needs of the children that there can be no 
cause for the exercise of policy affecting the 
education of our youngsters any place but 
within the school systems in which that 
education is taking place. 

Now, can our system of local control, sup- 
ported by strong state school board 
tions and by an effective National School 
Boards Association accomplish this? I think 
it can. I think it must. 

Let's put money concerns aside for 3 
moment and look at the larger societal 
problem. 

As the times grows more complex, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that the str 
of the free world stems from the strength 
and viability of its institutions. And of 
these, law, representative government and 
public education are the bedrock. 

I would not argue with those who hold 
that our system of public education, set in 
a framework of local control, is the most 
important of all. We trace this system back 
to colonial times and we know that our 
future rests on an educated citizenry, prod- 
ucts of a system which must be ficxible 
enough to adapt itself in a changing society 
to whatever new challenges the times bring- 

But today for one reason or another, all 
institutions are under pressure, are under 
attack. Because we have had 200 years of 
local control does not assure a perpet 


_ continuation. What will assure the immedi- 


ate future, I would posit, is the ability 
this system to adapt, to be flexible, to meet 
and to provide new and better ways of edu- 
cating our children. 

And this is a tusk which falls squarely 
on school board leaders and on NSBA. 

The great issues of our time, which public 
education must help prepare our youngsters 
to cope with are peace and social order, the 
population explosion, prosperity and poverty, 
and environmental pollution. 

To the degree our system of education 
inculcates within our boys and girls undor- 
standings of basic values which can pro- 
vide them guideposts in dealing with these 
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issues, so to that extent do I believe we 
Will be able to justify our existence and 
Sustain our system of local control. 

I know there is no disagreement among 
anybody heré on basic values. I think we 
all might concede, however, that whether 
We like it or not, far-reaching changes in 
Society do create pressures on our values 
and that some of the principles we hold 

damental are compromised by the force 
of events. We must not let this happen in 
Public education. 

If we are to keep this from happening, 
however, I think it is important for us to 
assure that the machinery of local boards 
and that board member leadership be up 

the task of serving the enormous number 
of youngsters who constitute America's 
School-age population: 

We talk a lot about the population explo- 
don, but we don’t always recognize that more 
People simply does not mean more of the old 

of problems we used to face—it means 
tally new problems and old problems with 
& totally new character. 

Dr. Philip Hauser, who is Director of the 
Population Research and Training Center 
and Professor of Sociology at the University 
Of Chicago summarizes the population ex- 
Plosion somewhat as follows: It took man 
Most of the 2 million years he has inhabited 

globe to produce a population of 1 bil- 
lion, which is where we stood about 1825. 

One hundred and five years later—1930— 
We reached 2 billion—1930, I think, is in the 

ry of most of us. 

Thirty years later—1960—which I trust is 
in the memory of all of us, we were 8 billion. 

We can project ahead, Dr. Hauser says: 17 
Years—1977, that is—4 billion; 1987, 6 billion; 
1995, 6 billion. À 

how, we are going to have to deal with 
this problem, but thank goodness this {s not 
job for school board members. 

Well, looking at the population explosion 

the United States in terms of local control, 
the picture looks something like this. 

In 1790, when we took our first census, 

% of the American people lived in rural 

or in places having fewer than 2,500 
Persons. By 1960, 70% of our people lived in 

Places, and 63% lived in metropolitan 

that Is in places of 50,000 or more. 

This transition from an agrarian to an 
Urban society has had extraordinary implica- 

for school boards. 

After all, the school boards system was es- 
— to meet the needs of an agrarian 

y: 

When we talk agrarian versus urban, what 
do we really mean? Consider for a moment 
a circle with a 10-mile radius. 

T suggest this size because there was a time 

Our history when this was the distance a 
Person could walk from where he lived and 

home at night in the course of a 

© day. Those of you who are dealing with 

the New Math will know that a circle of a 
10-mile radius gives you an area of 314 square 
Now, if this area contains one person 

Per square mile, you will have 314 people liv- 
in it. This happens to be very close to 

t the population density was in this 
8 when the American Indians lived 
If the population density in this circle is 
50 Persons per square mile, which happens 
to be very close to the population density of 
the United States today, and incidentally, to 

© population density of the world as a 
— you would have 15,700 people in the 

e, 


Suppose the population density were 10,000 

1 us per square mile. This is not too far 
rom the density of the average central city 
the United States. Chicago is over 16,000 
ms per square mile, and the average 
density in the five boroughs of New York 
City ts 25,000 per square mile, Manhattan, 
t single, central Borough, which some- 

es seems to be the source of all troubles 
Pian country, is 75,000 persons per square 
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Well, let me come back to my 10,000 per- 
sons per square mile, which is about what 
we live with in the big cities in the United 
States today; the population of our circle 
becomes 3,141,600. 

Now, my point in all this is that the qual- 
ity of life changes radically when you have 
more than 3,000,000 people living in an area 
which once upon a time contained 314 people. 

In the small community of the 19th Cen- 
tury, or eyen in the small community today, 
the local population interacted well—the life 
of the individual was of concern to his neigh- 
bors, A school board operating in such a 
community drew its character out of the 
collective experience of the community as a 
whole over a reasonable period of time. 

But more and more, there are fewer and 
fewer small communities in this country and 
our social institutions have become enacted— 
that is, they are created by government and 
administrators, not developed out of the com- 
mon experience. Programs designed to meet 
the problems of poverty and of civil rights, 
for instance, which are or should be brought 
directly within the public school framework, 
are new and disturbing responsibilities for 
local boards created initially to take respon- 
sibillty for a much simpler assignment. 

I am not saying that the basic responsi- 
bility of local boards does not remain the 
nuts-and-bolts of education: this has not 
changed. But added to this responsibility are 
equally heavy burdens that cannot be given 
lesser priorities. You can't do the basic job 
of educating if you cannot bring your schools 
into the main stream of society's needs. 

In the last few years, we have done a 
good deal of talking about the need for 
boards of education to gear up to incorporate 
the new federal programs into their oper- 
ations. Somehow, I think this is a little 
too narrow. While gearing up to do this 
is a large job and must be done, it implies 
somehow that all that is required is a little 
more money and a little more staff with a 
little more know-how and it will be possible 
to bring Into tandem a new junior partner 
on the education team. Well, it's not so 
simple. 

What I think we have to talk about from 
now on is up to provide the kind 
and quality of education that is in tune with 
the vast revolution that is taking place: so- 
cial and technological—and violently inter- 
acting. 

If local boards fail to do this, then I think 
it is the beginning of the end, But, they 
need not fail and they should not fail be- 
cause the principle which underlies the 
machinery of local control—that is the idea 
that the citizens of the community shall have 
responsibility for the education of all the 
youngsters within their community—is 
fundamental. 

This, then, I think is the challenge facing 
all of us: financing our schools—providing 
the kind of leadership that will make our 
schools viable social institutions In a time 
of national and international change and 
stress. 

NSBA's over-riding purpose for the com- 
ing years must be to help achieve these goals. 
Under the wise leadership of the Delegates 
and the Board I am confident that we will 
move effectively and aggressively in this 
direction, 


Cotton Land Rulings Are Eased by USDA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has acted 
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promptly and with real understanding 

te prevent widespread economic losses in 

the Midsouth. This spring has been un- 
seasonably cold and there have been ex- 
cessive rainfalls across the Cotton Belt. 

Cotton has been planted as many as two 

or more times and rains have ruined the 

prospects for a crop. Farmers are faced 
with tremendous losses. 

The Department has issued emergency 
amendments to their regulations in an 
effort to assist these farmers. The rules 
are reasonable and just; as they are to be 
applied to bring relief to worthy farmers 
who are faced with the second successive 
disastrous growing season. ~ 

The added income will aid growers and 
their farm communities throughout the 
cotton belt suffering from excessive rain- 
fall and a cold spring. The relaxed regu- 
lations will permit the growing of needed 
soybeans and other grain crops which are 
not under acreage allotments. Farmers 
still will not prosper, but the emergency 
amendments to the regulations will en- 
able them to carry through and hope that 
next year will be a better one. 

I have written the ASCS Administrator 
a letter on this matter and it is a pleasure 
to incorporate it with these remarks. 
Also, Iam making available a news aricle 
on this matter from the June 1 edition of 
the Evening Times of West Memphis, 
Ark. 

The letter and article follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, _ 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 12, 1967, 

Mr. Horace GODFREY, 

Administrator, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, U.S. Department o/ 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dran ADMINISTRATOR GODFREY: This is to 
commend you and other Departmental offi- 
cials for actions taken to issue emergency 
amendments to the cotton program regula- 
tions because of the disastrous Spring plant- 
ing season in the Mid-South, 

As you know, excessive rains and unsea- 
sonably cold weather caused many Arkansas 
cotton farmers to plant as many as two or 
more times, and many are now awaiting dry 
weather to see if any of the seed will germi- 
nate. 

First the Department, in an effort to be 
helpful, advanced the date from June 1 to 
June 21 when farmers might change plans for 
planting cotton and seed other crops. Now, 
the Department has issued orders that, with 
the approval of the local A.S.0.S. Commit- 
tees, the cotton grower may class land on 
which they had planted cotton and applied 
pre-emergent chemical weed-killer as di- 
verted land. 

This is most important, for land treated 
with these pre-emergents is not suitable for 
planting alternate crops such as soybeans. 
Thus, by issuing emergency regulations per- 
mitting the chemically treated acreage as di- 
verted acreage, the grower can plant acres 
initially diverted to an income-producing 
crop. 

Many a farmer will find it possible to carry 
on becasue you and the Department acted 
promptly and intelligently to provide them 
relief, and I appreciate so much your efforts. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
E. C. GaTHINGs. 
[From the West Memphis (Ark.) Evening 
Times, June 1] 

Corton Lanp RULINGS Are Essen py USDA 

More relief for Critenden County and other 
farmers, plagued with the loss of their cot- 
ton crop by rain and cold weather, came yes- 
terday in the form of an announcement by 
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the United States Department of Agriculture 
that cotton land regulations would be eased. 

Under the revised order, cotton producers, 
with approval of their Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Services county com- 
mittees, may be able to class land on which 
they had planted cotton and applied pre- 
emergence chemicals as “diverted” land. 

In order to be eligible for price supports 
on cotton and small grains this year, Crit- 
tenden and other farmers had to agree to 
hold out of production specified minimum 
percentages of their cotton and feed grain 
lands. 


In Crittenden County this diverted or held- 
out acreage amounted to approximately 30,- 
000 acres or about 35 per cent of the county's 
96,357.8 allotted cotton acres for 1967. 

Because pre-emergence chemical weed 
killer has been applied to land on which 
county cotton producers were endeavoring to 
get a stand, and which, in some cases, had 
been planted three or four times, the land 
is not suitable for planting an alternative 
later crop such as soybeans. 

Under the eased USDA regulations, land 

which originally had been classed as di- 
verted acreage under the price support pro- 
gram now may be used for alternative crops 
not subject to government adjustment pro- 
grams, the principal one of which is soy- 
beans. The classification of diverted land will 
be placed instead on the chemically treated 
acres, 
Earlier the USDA, in an effort to help Crit- 
tenden and other cotton producers had ad- 
vanced from June 1 to June 21, the date by 
which farmers could change plans for cot- 
ton plantings.and seed other crops. 

Heavy rains during the past two days 
have made prospects for Crittenden County's 
cotton crop more dismal. Most farmers of 
the county have given up any further re- 
planting plans and are watching fields this 
week in an effort to determine whether or 
not the seed already planted will germinate. 
If it doesn’t, they likely will be plowing up 
the acreage. 

Rains also stopped soybean planting which 
was in progress. Seeding of soybeans will be 
continued most of June as farmers 
will be following wheat and small grain acre- 
age with the beans. Wheat harvesting, which 
is well underway, will be resumed as soon as 
fields dry out sufficiently to move in heavy 
equipment. 


An Inspirational Demonstration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
this period of our history we are seeing 
and. hearing about various demonstra- 
tions designed to influence the conduct 
of our national affairs, both foreign and 
domestic. Today I would like to.call at- 
tention to a column by the esteemed 
writer, David Lawrence, which appeared 
in the Friday, May 19, 1967, issue of the 
Evening Star, here in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Lawrence's column is entitled “An 
Inspirational Demonstration” and calls 
to the attention of the public a program 
of music generally known as “Up With 
People.” This dramatic appeal to patriot- 
ism is typical of the inspiration being 
provided by the majority of our young 
people and is the kind of “demonstra- 
tion” that has a constructive impact 
rather than a destructive one. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
stant this editorial column by Mr. Law- 
rence be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An INSPIRATIONAL “DEMONSTRATION” 


There are some strange contrasts in the 
life of American youth today. This writer 
saw at Constitution Hall here on Wednes- 
day night a “demonstration” which was ut- 
terly unlike any that has made the head- 
lines In recent months. 

More than 3,500 persons listened to two 
hours of singing by a cast of 150 young peo- 
ple, most of them between the ages of 18 and 
20. In the audience were 1,000 young men 
in uniform from the Officers Candidate Regi- 
ment at nearby Ft. Belvoir, and they cheered 
heartily, along with the rest of the listeners. 
It was an inspirational evening—the em- 
phasis being on what a spiritual influence 
can do in America and elsewhere. 

This same kind of program—entitled “Up 
With People!"—has been given in the last 
18 months to more than 2.2 million Ameri- 
cans, on 450 college campuses and schools, 
at the four service academies, and on 89 
military bases in the United States and Can- 
ada. There are three fulltime traveling casts 
of 150 each, and 160 regional casts involving 
nearly 15,000 youths across the country. 

The whole project was developed at a 
gathering of 7,000 students from the United 
States and 52 other nations who met at the 
Moral Re-Armament Conference Center at 
Mackinac Island in Michigan in the summer 
of 1965. The purpose was to launch “a new 
trend for the youth of the world.” 

Several foreign governments have spon- 
sored tours by American casts in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, and native 
“sing-out"” groups have been formed by the 
youth of other countries, including Ger- 
many, Japan, Venezuela and Korea. “Har- 
ambee Africa“ has a 140-member cast repre- 
senting 14 African nations. All these in turn 
tour other countries, and this summer will 
hold a worldwide sing-out festival in the 
United States. 

One American cast recently returned from 
a four-week tour of Panama as guests of the 
government. Receiving them at the palace 
before they left, the president of Panama, 
Marcos A. Robles, told the performers: 

“The response that you have had right 
through the country is a demonstration of 
the gratitude and thanks which the whole 
people of Panama feel towards what you 
have brought. What you have done has con- 
tributed a great deal to the creation of a 
new understanding between two great na- 
tions, which must always march together in 
their aims towards producing order and 
progress for the whole of humanity.” 

At the conclusion of the performance at 
Constitution Hall, William Storey, a Negro 
leader from a college in California, declared 
that “the issue that is facing university 
America is not white power versus black 
power, but it is whether our generation has 
the guts to give heart power to a hungry 
and confused world.” 

In a recent article in the Reader's Digest, 
Storey is mentioned as having once been a 
member of one of the toughest youth gangs 
on Chicago's West Side before joining Sing- 
Out,” and is quoted as having said: 

“The kids in ‘Sing-Out’ seem to have an 
answer to hate and violence. I decided to do 
something to help spread that answer.” 

The Sing-Outs“ within the United States 
have attracted huge crowds. The cast con- 
tains boys and girls of every race, every color, 
every creed and every class. Before each 
evening’s program, they mect in prayer as 
they seek divine guidance in their work. The 
songs are inspirational, particularly when 
the chorus sings out “Freedom Isn't Free.” 

The purpose of the whole program is to 
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present the Image of a “disciplined, respon- 
sible, mature young America.” The boys and 
girls are talented and well directed. The 
dances are decent and graceful. The boys 
have the conventional haircuts of yester- 
year. 

The stirring appeal by the young people 
who have joined this movement is signifi- 
cant. It is an example of what can be done 
by orderly assembly. It is indeed a contrast 
to what we have witnessed in many of the 
impassioned demonstrations“ by youth 
which have swept the land. 


Poverty Funds To Destroy Police 
Departments? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, no one can be 
unaware of the serious crime situation 
in all parts of our Nation today. Much 
attention is being given to the subject, 
while demands are being made for 
massive expenditure of Federal funds to 
seek a solution. 

I have long felt, and often stated, that 
the mere spending of huge sums of 
money is no guarantee of successful solu- 
tion. An excellent example of poor 
judgment in spending in seeking crime 
abatement is contained in the recent 
grant of almost a quarter of a million 
dollars to what is known as the com- 
munity alert patrol in Los Angeles. 

Justification of the grant is advanced 
on the basis that some 20 youthful 
members of the patrol, many with prior 
criminal records, will now serve as 
models of morality and assist in the diffi- 
cult problems of the police department 
in the Watts area, the scene of bloody 
riots a couple of years ago. 

But in attempting such justification, 
juvenile delinquency officials of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare either failed to check with the Los 
Angeles police department or ignored 
their records, for on June 24, 1966, Rev. 
P. Seward stated “that some individuals 
of CAP were trying to coerce merchants 
into donating funds and offered protec- 
tion.” On May 23, 1967, after the award 
of funds, one of the leaders of these 
“models of morality,” Brother Crooks— 
Ronald Wilkins—of CAP urged the crowd 
at a riotous situation to continue its un- 
lawful acts. 

As a result of my investigation of this 
project, I have protested the award of 
this money, and have urged that the 
grant be rescinde by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the following re- 
port by the police chief of Los Angeles, 
Thomas Reddin in the RECORD: 

BACKGROUND OF THE COMMUNITY ALERT 

PATROL (CAP) 

On May 7, 1966, the Temporary Alliance 
of Local Organizations (TALO) was formed 
in Los Angeles. This group created the CAP 
on June 30, 1966, Their stated primary pur- 
was to observe, record, and document 
les of police brutality. Since the for- 
mation of this group, not one report has been 
made by it to the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
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Ment of any instances of alleged brutality or 
Misconduct on the part of members of the 

artment. In spite of this, the press release 
of HE.W. announcing the grant states as fol- 
lows: “The Patrol also acts as police ob- 
Servers to help confirm or deny alleged in- 
Stances of police ‘brutality.’ " 

At the time of ita formation, the CAP was 
ANti-police in its concept. Since the an- 
nouncement of the funding by H.E.W., its 
leaders have stated publicly they do not in- 
tend to cooperate with the police in that 
they would not report crimes witnessed by 
their members nor would they be witnesses 

Ives. 
Recent information obtalned through po- 
personnel assigned to Community Rela- 
tions indicates a wide lack of acceptance to- 
Ward CAP by the Negro community and its 
responsible leaders. This information may be 
adequately documented upon request: 
VISIT OF HEW OFFICIALS TO LOS ANGELES 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 

On March 15, 1967, officials of HEW. called 
on Chief of Police Thomas Reddin in his 
Office in the Police Building. At this time 

presented details of the proposal for 
ing activities of the CAP through H.E.W. 
Chief Reddin expressed his position, that this 
Department was unalterably opposed to the 
Proposed Patrol's announced intention of pa- 
trolling the streets and acting under an as- 
zumed color of authority, Chief Reddin and 
ty Chief Fisk had reason to believe that 
no decision would be made regarding funds 
by the Washington officials without further 
al consultations with the Los Angeles 
Police Department. Officials of the Los An- 
Seles Police Department, to this date, have 
never received official notification that this 
Brant has been made. 

In attendance at this meeting were: 

Al Neher, Legal Officer, H.E.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; George Roemer, Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer, H.E.W., Washington, D.C.: Dr. 

vin Herman, Member of HEW. Review 
d; Emmett Briggs, Board of Directors, 
CAP; Ronald Leroy Wilkins (aka “Brother 
Crooks”), Board of Directors, CAP; Thomas 
Chief of Police, Los Angeles Police 
Department; Deputy Chief James Fisk, Di- 
Tector of Community Relations, Los Angeles 
Police Department. 

The proposal submitted to the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
Ment, US, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, as prepared by Mae Churchill, 
Ph. D., California State College at Los An- 
Beles, Counseling Center, is dated January, 
1967—two months prior to any consultation 
With local law enforcement agencies. 

CAP PATROL—RESULTS 


June 12, 1966: CAP patrol units were ob- 
Served for the first time engaged in patrol of 
streets in central Los Angeles, Members 
Of CAP indicated that their primary purpose 
Was “to observe, record, and document ex- 
amples of police brutality.” 
June 26, 1966: Members of CAP stated to 
Police that they had not seen any police bru- 
15 and were getting tired of a futile pa- 


August 2, 1966: CAP patrol ceased tempo- 
raruy 


August 10, 1966: At a CAP meeting, the fol- 
Owing statement was madé by Robert Brock, 
dent of Self-Determination Committee: 
ell, we have definite evidence and pictures 
ot police brutality.” 
February 7, 1967: Curtis Wright stated at 
a meeting of the South Central Area Welfare 
ng Council that, “CAP activities had 
A the reputation of chasing cops for 
May 8, 1967: CAP application to HEW. 
a goal of CAP as, “Maintenance of 
Peace by regular patrol of area to observe po- 
tential disorder or law violations by elther 
residents or police.” 
4 May 24, 1967: Search of Police Commission 
les and the files of the Internal Affairs Divi- 
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sion of the Los Angeles Police Department 
disclosed no reports or complaints made from 
CAP or any known CAP member regarding 
conduct of police officers. 

POLICE CONTACTS 


June 24, 1966: Reverend P, Seward stated 
that some individuals of CAP were trying to 
coerce merchants into donating funds and 
offered protection, 

June 29, 1966: Comment made to police by 
a citizen that, “When CAP shows up, there is 
trouble.” Presence of CAP units appeared to 
encourage anti-police attitudes. 

July 7, 1966: CAP units appeared to be in- 
viting police attention by use of minor ye- 
hicie equipment violations and exaggerated 
poses for the purpose of providing subjects 
for photography. 

July 10, 1966: Police Division received a pe- 
tition from residents complaining of CAP 
units creating loud and boisterous noise. 

July 13, 1966: CAP members appeared to 
be encouraging an altercation between police 
and arrestee and gave positive evidence that 
those involved were anti-police. 

July 17, 1966: Citizens at Watts Festival 
made many statements regarding incompe- 
tency of CAP. 

July 17, 1966: Ronald Wilkins stated to 
police that he had legal advice to plead not 
guilty to all traffic offenses. whether he was 
in fact guilty or not. 

August 10, 1966: CAP announced removal 
of the vehicle ID, stating that it hampered 
their observations of the police. 

October 22, 1966: CAP members urged a 
violent crowd to assault police officers with 
clubs. 

May 8, 1967: CAP application to H.E.W. 
stated, “Group also serves as law-abiding 
role model to younger boys 

May 23, 1967: Brother Crooks (Ronald Wil- 
kins) of CAP urged the crowd at a riotous 
situation to continue their unlawful acts. 

REACTION OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
Statement of Mayor Yorty 


„ . . This grant is typical of the politics 
in the war on poverty. Federal officials should 
have consulted with local law enforcement 
agencies before making the grant. If they 
(CAP) interfere with law enforcement, we 
will have to take action to curb their activi- 
ties and possibly request withdrawal of the 
funds. The money could have been used 
better in a local youth program which was 
not funded,” (Excerpt from L.A. Herald Ex- 
aminer, May 24, 1967.) 

Statement of position by police commission 

“The Police Commission is greatly dis- 
turbed and extremely concerned that the 
Federal Government would grant nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars for the purpose 
of imposing a private police patrol on the 
streets of Los Angeles. 

“The Commission is also disturbed that 
Federal funds are to be diverted to such a 
purpose in the face of strong opposition from 
our Police Department, 

“This Federal grant of monies to fund the 
CAP comes at a critical moment when the 
Police Department is attempting to establish 
an atmosphere of mutual trust and confi- 
dence in the community. 

“The prospect of untrained youths work- 
ing outside constituted authority, with the 
implied sanction of the United States Gov- 
ernment, is divisive and extremely dangerous. 
The proposal usurps a police function by the 
creation of a vigilante-type group that is not 
responsible to the citizens of this community. 

“We are in accord with the concept of 
rehabilitation, but rehabilitation should be 
accomplished through techniques and activi- 
ties in areas other than in the very sensitive 
and difficult task of enforcing the law. 

“The activities of the Police Department 
are open to the view of the citizens of Los 
Angeles at all times. Police work ls for the 
most part done in public view, visible to all 
concerned in the community. The members 
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of this Department do not need the super- 
vision of untrained youths to insure the 
quality of their performance. Local law en- 
forcement is the responsibility of the Los 
Angeles Police Department. We are satisfied 
that the citizens of Los Angeles do not want 
us, as their civilian heads of that 
ment, to abdicate this responsibility.” (May 
24, 1967.) 
Statement of Chief of Police Reddin 

“At a time when the Los Angeles Police 
Department is striving to become closer to 
the community, the Community Alert Patrol 
proposes to function as a ‘buffer’ between 
the police and the community. Further, the 
CAP proposes to police the police and police 
the community. Such an important respon- 
sibility should not be in the hands of un- 
trained and unskilled young men. I am op- 
posed to any program that would attempt to 
usurp responsibilities that rightfully belong 
to the police. Observance of police activities 
is not needed, since we operate on the pub- 
lic streets and our every action is already 
subject to public scrutiny in the area where 
CAP proposes to patrol.” 
PUBLIC REACTION—ABSTRACTED FROM LETTERS 

ON FILE 


The Los Angeles Police Department has re- 
ceived numerous letters regarding CAP and 
the Federal grant. A sampling of abstracts 
from these indicate the public reaction: 

“We do not need such an idiotic patrol to 
check on our law enforcement officers in 
Watts or anywhere else.“ 

“We, the taxpayers, are tired of seeing our 
money wasted in this way. What do we tell 
our children now about respect for our po- 
licemen?” 

“The money . should have been award- 
ed the police d ents, who do such 
a fine job of rehabilitating the wayward 
youths.” 

“This is a grave insult to the greatest 
police force in the country and also an in- 
sult to the taxpayers of this country.” 

“How dare the Government interfere with 
a city government, using our tax money to 
pay for this absurd thing.“ 

“The quarter of a million appropriated to 
further hamper your Department is shock- 
ing and hard to comprehend, I like the way 
you reacted with firmness and diplomacy, 
and you may rest assured the law-abiding 
citizens in this community are behind you.” 

“I am considering applying for a Federal 
subsidy so as to form a patrol to protect the 
public from these vigilantes. I have a lurk- 
ing fear, however, that my request will be 
turned down—for I am not anti-police.” 

“The Federal Government, in effect, 1s 
creating the nucleus of a Federal Law En- 
forcement Agency.” 

I I deeply resent, and protest, the Fed- 
eral Government's financial support of un- 
screened, untrained civilians to prowl the 
street and act as judge, jury and possible 
executioner, of my Police Department.” 

“How can a group whose sole purpose is 
to discredit and demoralize the Los Angeles 
Police Department receive the backing of 
our Federal Government?” 


Criticism of Supreme Court Decision Over- 
turning California Popular Referen- 
dum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
cently I addressed this body with severe 
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criticism of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision overturning the California popular 
referendum to repeal the odious open 
housing law of that State. Many dis- 
tinguished observers are now calculat- 
ing the imponderable effects which that 
reckless decision will leave upon the 
fabric of the Constitution. 

The June 6 edition of the State carries 
two such sober appraisals of that action. 
The first is the lead editorial of the edi- 
torial page of the State, entitled “End of 
the Tenth.” The second is a column ap- 
pearing on the same page by the well- 
known national columnist, James Jack- 
son Kilpatrick. Both articles point out 
that the 10th amendment has been 
beaten beyond recognition by the Su- 
preme Court's astonishing decision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both these analyses be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Columbia aot State, June 6, 
1967 


END OF THE 10TH 


That astute gentleman from Virginia, 
James Jackson Kilpatrick, offers a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the U.S. Supreme Court's 
latest rape of the Constitution in his column 
printed on this page today. 

In his view, the Court, in a California 
open housing decision, dealt a body blow to 
the Tenth Amendment, which reserves “to 
the states respectively, or to the people” all 
those powers not delegated to the federal 
government. Certainly the health of that 
much-maligned amendment was not im- 
proved by this decision. 

The facta are these: California's legisla- 
ture, in the early '60’s, passed two acts which 
prohibited racial discrimination in the sale 
or rental of any private dwelling containing 
more than four units. In 1964, the people of 
California, in a popular referendum, voted 
45 million to 24 million to nullify those 
statutes. 

The voters approved a state constitutional 
amendment which simply gave each private 
property-holder the right to rent or sell 
or decline to rent or sell his property “as 
he, In his absolue discretion, chooses.” 

Putting this section in the California con- 
stitution merely put the property-holder 
back where he was before the passage of the 
anti-discrimination statutes. The people were 
simply trying to undo what the vast majority 
considered to be a legislative blunder. 

The referendum was contested and the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court, interpreting the US. 
Constitution, said that it violated the Equal 
Protection Clause of the 14th Amendment by 
“en discrimination. By a 5-4 ma- 
jority, the US. Supreme Court, in effect, 
merely adopted the California decision as 
its own. 

A powerful dissent by Justice John M. 
Harlan pointed up the ludicrous but dam- 
aging features of the opinion and showed 
how it could hamper the very cause which 
the liberal justices champion, 

Said Harlan: “This (action) runs no more 
afoul of the 14th Amendment than would 
have California's failure to pass such anti- 
discrimination measures in the first in- 
stance. . It must not be forgotten that the 
14th Amendment does not compel a state to 
put or keep any particular law about race 
on its books. The amendment forbids only 
a state to pass or keep in effect laws discrimi- 
nating on account of race,” 

So what we have here ts a state, by vote 
of its people, trying to return to a “neutral” 
position whereby each citizen would be al- 
lowed a freedom of choice concerning the 
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disposition of his property. All nine justices 
agreed that a state is not obligated to enact 
open housing legislatfon, But the majority 
said that, once a state passes such a law, it is 
violating the Constitution if it attempts to 
remove it, because the removal “encourages” 
discrimination. 

Justice Harlan observed that this position 
could seriously damage attempts to deal with 
problems of race relations through the legis- 
lative process. Certainly he is right. Legis- 
latures will move cautiously if the retreat 
routes from unsound and unworkable posi- 
tions are blocked. 

Of course, the Court’s opinion will furnish 
ammunition to opponets of clvil rights legis- 
lation at the state level. 

And who is to say that the decision won't 
solidify the opposition to the national open 
housing bill, still pending in Congress. If 
that happens, even Mr. Kilpatrick may find 
something to Uke in the absurd decision. 


[From the State, Columbia, S.C., June 6, 1967] 


Covert Sers ITSELF ABOVE VoTers—SrTrikes 
Down CALIFORNIA HOUSING REFERENDUM 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


WASHINGTON; —The Tenth Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution ordinarily is remem- 
bered, when it is remembered at all, as the 
states rights“ amendment. The term is a 
misnomer. It ought properly to be known as 
the “reserved powers“ amendment, but in the 
light of Supreme Court decision May 29, in 
the California case, we may refer to It hence- 
forth simply as the Discarded Tenth. 

Until then, many of us truly had believed 
that not even the Warren court could fall to 
honor the explicit meaning of the Tenth. 
What the amendment says Is that all powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the states respectively 
“or to the people.” 

Those last four words strike to the very 
heart of popular government. Destroy them, 
and the structure falls. What the court held 
on Monday is that the people of California, 
exercising their ultimate sovereignty, no 
longer have the power to amend their own 
State Constitution in order to proclaim an 
elementary statement of property rights. 

Five members of the high court—Warren, 
Douglas, Brennan, White and Fortas—sub- 
stituted their own naked will for the ex- 
pressed desire of more than 4,500,000 Call- 
fornians. Government by the people yielded 
to government by the judges. 

The facts in the case are well known. In 
1963, the California legislature adopted the 
Rumford Fair Housing Act. The law, in- 
tended to reduce racial discrimination, took 
away from the owners of certain residential 
property their right to sell or to lease as 
they wished. The opponents of the law 
thereupon initiated a referendum, known 
as Proposition 14, intended to nullify the 
Rumford Act and to write into California’s 
supreme law a positive statement of ev- 
ery person's right “to decline to sell, lease 
or rent (his) property to such person or per- 
sons as he, in his absolute dicretion, chooses,” 

Proposition 14 carried overwhelmingly in 
the 1964 election. Several Negro plaintiffs 
then brought sult to have the referendum 
declared void as a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The California Supreme Court 
upheld their position. On Monday, the 
US. Supreme Court affirmed by a 5-4 vote. 

To describe the majority's reasoning as 
bizarre is to put a useful word to an Inade- 
quate purpose. The majority's reasoning was 
simply incredible. As the five justices saw it, 
California's constitutional declaration of a 
man's right to decline to sell his property 
amounted to “encouragement of racial dis- 
crimination by the state.” Such a state power 
ls prohibited by the Fourteenth Amendment; 
it therefore cannot be exercised by the peo- 
ple through amendment of their basic law. 

How Proposition 14 could be read as en- 
couragement™ of racial discrimination ts 
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beyond comprehension. As Harlan said for 
the four dissenters, “the provision is neutral 
on Ita face.” Its effect is merely to restore 
certain private behavior "to the sphere of free 
choice.” 

The Rumford Act established a special 
privilege for buyers. Proposition 14 took that 
special privilege away, and left the law of 
property where it was before—in a condition 
where the buyer's right to buy is fairly bal- 
anced by the seller's right not to sell. If 
the people themselves cannot restore that 
right, how then is it ever to be restored? 

The Supreme Court majority could not 
even find precedents to support its Olympian 
view. One cited case involved a railway; an- 
other involved a political party; a third in- 
volved a restaurant owned by a public park- 
ing authority in Wilmington; a fourth dealt 
with State statutes requiring segregation in 
restaurants, . 

Speaking for the majority, White feebly 
acknowledged that “none of these cases 
squarely controls the case we now have 
before us.” The fact was that none of the 
cited cases remotely approached a California 
constitutional amendment dealing with free 
choice in the sale of private property. 

In a concurring opinion, Douglas reite- 
rated his alarming view that rights of free 
choice no longer exist in any area, such 
as the sale of real estate, that is handled 
through agents licensed by the state. He has 
not yet been abie to rally a majority of his 
brothers to this extremist position, but one 
finds small comfort in the fact. By the deci- 
sion, the high court carried its obsessive egali- 
tarianism to lengths that the framers of the 
Fourteenth Amendment could never have 
conceived, 

Harlan summed it up: By refusing to accept 
the decision of the people of California, and 
by contriving a new and ill-defined constitu- 
tional concept to allow federal Judicial inter- 
Terence, “the court has taken to itself powers 
and responsibilities left elsewhere by the 
Constitution.” This the high court had no 
right to do. But five of its members did it. 


Local Participation in War on Hunger in 
Developing Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, involving 
the people at the local level in our foreign 
aid programs is essential to the success 
of these projects. 

An excellent statement on the need for 
locai participation in the war on hunger 
in the developing nations was made by 
Herbert J. Waters, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of AID. 


Excerpts from his speech to the Society 

for International Development are set 

out here in the Recorp. It is an impor- 

tant and forward-looking document: 
PEOPLE AND HUNGER 

(Remarks by Herbert J. Waters, Assistant 

Administrator for War on Hunger, Agency 

for International Development, before the 

Society for International Development. 

Washington, D.C., June 1, 1967) 

I am not as pessimistic, perhaps, as the 
Paddock brothers in their new book, Famine 
1975, but neither am I blind to the reality 
of the challenge ahead. We are in for serious 
trouble unless we make some sifinicant neW 
breakthroughs on both sides of the hunger 
colm—stimulating far greater food produc- 
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tion, and slowing down rates of population 
growth. 

We know we must do far better than we 
have done so far. 

You and I know that the developed world 
has the technological ability to win this War 
on Hunger. We know how to increase yields 
per acre or hectare. We know how to. limit 
popalio growth to manageable propor- 

ns. 


As difficult as it sometimes seems, we can 
Mobilize the capital that will be necessary, 
trom both public and private resources. 

What, then, is the missing ingredient of 
greater success in this basic phase of devel- 
opment and progress? 

I am convinced that it is human motiva- 
tion—individual incentive, 1f you will, to 
Make the individual decisions that will be 
Necessary. 

That brings us directly to the theme of 

panel discussion tonight. 

How can we bring the relatively by-passed 
Millions of “little people’ more effectively 
into participation in the food, population, 
and other tical-economic-social pro- 
grams of development? 

We are far from alone in being concerned 
With this problem. World leaders have ac- 
Cented it in recent Aslan and Latin Ameri- 
can “summit” meetings, and our Congress 
has emphasized its concern in the “Title 
IX” amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1966. The Vatican and the World 

of Churches and other religious and 
Non-governmental organizations have been 
groping for practical solutions. 

All recognize that external assistance is 
extremely limited in what it can accom- 
Plish without greater involvement of the 
People of the less developed countries 
themselves. 

Most of us feel that such involvement is 
Vital to all effective economic development. 
But tonight we are focusing on one vital 
Phase of such economic development—the 
. War on Hunger—and here, if nowhere else, 

such involvement is absolutely essential. 

The United States alone will invest around 
$2% billion in the War on Hunger this next 
fiscal year, in money and food—aimed at 
alleviating hunger now, and eliminating the 
Causes of hunger in the future. 

Yet, have you paused to think about how 
much the success or failure of this effort 

ges on individual decisions of rural peo- 
Ple around the world? On whether or not 
Peasants will accept and try new farming 
Methods? On whether or not they will risk 
g to pay for production resource 
inputs such as fertilizer and better seeds to 
e thelr farming yields? On whether 
Or not husbands and wives will defer start- 
or expanding their families? 
ions of this nature cannot be im- 
Posed from the top down. They cannot be 
Det by governments. 
y must be arrived at by the people 
themselves. 

Please do not misunderstand me. Govern- 

ents of the developing countrics have a 
ital role to play in any development effort, 
luding solving the world food problem. 
ir policies can influence individual de- 
fi ions: Their farm pricing policies can in- 

“ence a farmer's decisions—for good or for 

n Their health and education policies 
AN influence decisions on family planning 
88 way or another. Their policies toward 
vestment can attract—or discourage—nec- 
essary private capital for development. 
* 


vnd berlence has certainly taught us by now 
likes these individual decisions will more 
Sei be the right ones if they are shared 
ae isions—shared by the individual farmer 
th his neighbors, and with his community, 
Ural people, like all people, are more likely 
h take advantage of beneficial policies they 
ad a voice in creating, Farmers, like every- 
else, are quicker to participate in pro- 
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grams or projects they can help create—and 
help operate. 

It should be apparent, then, that we must 
be just as concerned about stimulating in- 
digenous, organized ways for involvement 
of people at the local level, as we are with 
influencing government policies at the na- 
tional level. 

-> . . * * 

We are going to encourage governments to 
seek involvement of their own rural people, 
through local organizations. 

We want to see establishment of and 
strengthening of Indigenous farm organiza- 
tions, to gain a greater voice in their own 
destiny. 

We see a vital need for producer-owned 
cooperatives to help fill a void in farm-supply 
and farm-marketing services, as well as in 
providing always essential farm credit. 

We want to support, and create where 
necessary, local voluntary organizations for 
family planning programs. 

We see an excellent similar opportunity 
for organized participation of mothers and 
wives in nutrition education and child feed- 
ing activities, and will aim at maximum in- 
volvement of people in such efforts. 

We have done some preliminary exploration 
of the role mass communication might play 
in this entire broad field of stimulating farm 
production, educating mothers in family 
planning and nutrition, and developing a 
sense of local “participation” in winning the 
War on Hunger. We feel far more could be 
done along this line. 

We are convinced that we need far more 
than our own AID. employees to achieve the 
results that must be achieved. We have al- 
ready made good use of the geat American 
cooperative organizations in helping over- 
seas, but we want to make even greater use 
of this pool of talent and experience. We are 
conyinced that our worldwide network of 
American Voluntary Agencies, such as CARE, 
Church World Service, Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices, and many, many others, are extremely 
valuable partners—and important foot sol- 
diers in this war. They are getting to the 
people, and that is where we need to get. 
We want to—and will—work through them 
and with them in every way we can, and 
particularly want to encourage them to de- 
velop counterpart, indigenous groups to 
teach voluntarism abroad. We see an effective 
role for labor organizations in helping mobi- 
lize people, and particularly would like to 
involve them in support of family planning 
activity. 

We are pleased to see increasing attention 
of the Peace Corps to rural development 
activity, as we see increasing needs for em- 
phasis on middle-level manpower training, 
to which they seem ideally suited. We in- 
tend to work closely with them, providing 
technical back-up support and material 
assistance when it can render their fine work 
more effective. We hope they can become 
increasingly inyolyed in stimulating local 
organizations in every community in which 
they are engaged. 

The role of our own Land Grent Colleges 
and Universities will be more vital than ever, 
in support of institution-bullding and ex- 
panded adaptive research for modernizing 
agriculture abroad. 

We have a vast array of professional or- 
ganizations in this country that we hope 
to get involved in stimualting technical 
interchange and creating new, or supporting 
existing, professional bodies in developing 
countries, particularly in the fields of nu- 
trition and fod technology. 

We want to encourage closer working rela- 
tionships with international such 
as FAO, UNICEF, WHO, the World Bank, and 
similar groups sharing our objectives. The 
task is big enough to demand the best of 
all of us, rather than bog down in quibbling 
over rivalries. 


We hope to exert our influence in the 
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governing bodies of these agencies to sup- 
port our twin objectives of modernizing 
government policies toward rural develop- 
ment, and getting rural people involved in 
participation in that development. 

. . 


Working together, all of the diverse groups 
in the world showing a new awakening of 
concern over the food delimma can become 
a mighty force for progress that will not be 
denied. y 

No civilized nation, developed or under- 
developed, can turn its back on starving 
propie sot even the threat of starving peo- 
ple. 

It 1s regrettable that we have had to ap- 
proach so near the brink of mass tragedy 
to mobilize the world’s concern—but it may 
prove a blessing is disguise. 

Everybody must eat—and everybody must 
be concerned about having something to eat. 

Perhaps the world’s awakening concern 
over the race between food and population 
will be the spark that lights a new surge of 
popular involvement in—and popular sup- 
port of—economic and social development, 


In the Name of the Lord 
SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting the remarks which I made con- 
cerning the great sermon which our 
Chaplain, Edward D. Latch, D.D., gave 
when he finished his outstanding service 
at Metropolitan Memorial Church, I in- 
clude for the benefit of all, the sermon 
itself, with the hope that it will be en- 
joyed by the readers as much as we who 
heard it given: 

In THE NAME OF THE LORD 


(The farewell sermon of Edward D. Latch, 
D.D. on the occasion of his retirement 
after 26 years of ministry at the Metro- 
politan Memorial Methodist Church, Ne- 
braska and New Mexico Avenues NW. 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1967) 

Well, at last it has come my retirement 
after preaching in this pulpit for 26 years. 
I preached that first Sunday in June of 1941, 
with fear and trepidation. Today, I have no 
fear but a lot of trepidation. 

I want to thank you for these years of 
fellowship and fun, of loyalty and love. You 
have been wonderfully good to us. If my 
heart speaks. to loudly this hour, please 
forgive me. 

Well, I've said that—now I want to preach. 

When I was a young man—seventeen years 
of age—I delivered my first sermon in a little 
church in Hummelstown, Pennsylvania. My 
college roommate asked me to preach while 
he went somewhere else. I recall that day as 
though it were yesterday. I took for my text: 

“Then David said to the Philistine—you 
come unto me with a sword and with a sprear 
and with a javelin; but I come unto you in 
the name of the lord of hosts —1 Samuel 
17: 45). 

hat is all I remember about that sermon. 

This story is one of the best known and 
most popular in the Bible. Since our early 
days we have heard about David and Goliath, 
and it is one of the favorite tales of the Old 
Testament. The Army of the Philistines was 
encamped on one hilltop, and across the val- 
ley was the Army of the Israelites. The Phil- 
istines had a mightly man of valor who came 
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out of every day and taunted the Israelites 
to send the champion against him. Whoever 
won the personal combat would decide the 
national issue, but Israel had no champion 
who could stand against this mighty giant 
encased in armor and carrying a spear. 

Day followed day and the morale of the 
Islarelltes had an all-time low. Into this situ- 
ation came the shepherd boy, David. His 
father sent him down from Bethlehem with 
food for three of his brothers who were fight- 
ing in the Army of Israel, and a gift to pre- 
sent to the Commander. He was to bring 
back news of the battle to his father. When 
David heard Goliath's taunt, he volunteered 
to go against him, but King Saul was reluc- 
tant to send him. Since there was no one else, 
the king agreed finally that he should go 
and outfitted him with his armor. The armor 
did not fit and David cast it aside. Picking up 
five stones from the brook he took his sling 
and went forth to meet the arrogant enemy. 

Goliath was more amused than angry and 
cursed the shepherd lad. Then David replied: 

"You come unto me with a sword and with 
@ spear and with a javelin; but I come unto 
you in the name of the Lord of hosts.” 

Fitting a stone into his sling, he threw it at 
Goliath, pierced his forehead and killed him. 

What I want you to think about for a little 
while is the great affirmation of David—‘I 
come unto you in the name of the Lord.” 

This has been the keynote of my ministry. 
In the four churches that I have served, I 
have endeavored all too imperfectly, to be 
sure—to make my people conscious of the 
presence of God. In other words: J came in 
the name of the Lord. 

Four men were sitting in the locker room 
of a country club. They had just finished a 
game of golf to the delight of one and the 
disappointment of three. One man was espe- 
clally despondent, and he had reason to be. 
He had met with business reversals, was con- 
fronting failure, and the outlook was alto- 
gether black. His friends, realizing the depth 
of his depression, had arranged this game to 
attempt to get his mind off his difficult situ- 
ation. They hoped a few hours on the golf 
course might give him some relief. Now, he 
began to talk about his difficulty, and vari- 
ous suggestions were offéred him. Finally, ond 
of them men arose to leave. He, too, knew 
about difficulties and reversals because he 
had had many of them himself, but he had 
found an answer to his problem. He laid his 
hand on the shoulder of his friend and said: 

“John, I hope you will not think I am 
preaching to you—really, I am not, but I 
would like to suggest something, It is the 
way I got through my difficulty. It really 
works if you work it. Why don’t you try 
letting God have his way with you? Give 
yourself to Him and day by day endeavor to 
live with Him and let Him live with you. In 
this faith I found my way out, and by this 
same faith you can find your way out.” 

He patted his friend affectionately on the 
back and then left the room. The other 
three men sat mulling this over. Finally, the 
discouraged man said: 

“I think I know what he means, and I 
wonder if he does not have something. I 
have tried everything else, and now I am 
going to try this. I am going to let God 
have His way with me. I will endeavor to 
live with His Presence in my heart.“ 

This he did, and with the help of his 
friend and his minister, his own life was 
changed, and he became a happy and a most 
useful person. The secret was in his learn- 
ing to live with God—to live in the name of 
the Lord. 

This suggestion was very wise. There are 
many people today who are despondent and 
depressed, just not getting anywhere with 
themselves or with other people or with 
their work. They do not need to remain the 
way they are—really they do not. The secret 
of life—the secret of abundant living—the 
secret of a creative faith la to live with God. 
If they—and we—would only learn to do 
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this, how much better and brighter life 
would become and how much better and 
brighter life would be for others. 

There is a sense in which we cannot live 
without God. Although we may never think 
of him, we are nevertheless absolutely de- 
pendent upon Him. Who provides the alr 
we breathe and without which we cannot 
exist? Who produces the conditions upon 
which life progresses upon this earth? Who 
causes the crops to grow, the sun to shine, 
the rain to fall? Who keeps the planets in 
their courses? Who creates and sustains this 
universe of law and order? It is not man but 
God—God the Father Almighty. 

Politically, there may be two worlds— 
the East and West; actually there is but one 
world—God’s world, and he is at work in 
every part of it—in the hearts of all peo- 
pie of all Nations. To those who have eyes 
that see, minds that think, and ears that 
hear, it is obvious that “someone is at work 
behind the scene.” The universal desire for 
peace, the growing concern for backward 
people of the world, the awakening of con- 
science concerning man's relationship with 
men are evidences that God is at work. 

And He is at work In every one of us. 
Every twinge of conscience, every feeling 
of shame and remose, every conviction of 
wrong within us is God at work in our 
hearts. Every pure and noble thought, every 
desire to do a good turn, every victory over 
evil is God at work within us. 

Try as we will we cannot get away from 
God. The cry of the Psalmist can be cchoed 
by many a man: 

“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
Whither shall I flee from Thy Presence? 
If I ascent up into heaven, Thou art there; 
if I make my bed in hell, behold Thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea: even there shalle Thy hand meet me 
and Thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
surely the darkness shall cover me: even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, the dark- 
ness hideth not from Thee; but the night 
shineth as the day: the darkness and the 
light are both alike to Thee.” 

God is with us, and we are absolutely 
dependent upon Him; We cannot live with- 
out God. 

But there is a sense in which it is pos- 
sible for us to live without God. It is pos- 
sible to believe in the existence of a supreme 
being and not to make Him supreme in our 
own being. To live without prayer or wor- 
ship or Bible reading or Holy Communion 
is to ignore God. 

It is possible for a man to live his life 
from beginning to end without any conscious 
reference to the Almighty. All too many do. 
They go through life, from the cradle to the 
grave, with scarcely a thought about God. 
They have longings, yearnings, hopes and 
fears, but they battle thelr way through, 
never looking for the comfort and the 
strength and the insight which a living faith 
in the Almighty gives. 

Sometimes when things are tough, they 
may try to pray, but at ordinary times they 
do not feel the need of prayer. They have 
never formed the habit of turning to God for 
help and guidance along the, way. They 
never confess their sins and accept His for- 
giveness. 

Sometimes they wish they were stronger 
and better, but they never relate themselves 
to God to become stronger and better. They 
are just living their lives without the sense 
of His Presence. 

Why do we have so many differences and 
disagreements in the family circle? Why are 
men beaten down by alcohol? Why has 
gambling a fever-hold upon so many? Why do 
men and women play fast and loose with sex? 
Why are people proud, jealous, filled with 
resentment and hatred and Ili-will? Is it 
not because men are living without the 
sense of the Presence of God? They are adrift 
from Him, and this is the reason why the 
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world is in such a sorry plight today. If we 
keep on going as many people are now going, 
only doom and destruction await us. Well 
might we fear the atomic and the hydrogen 
bombs when we do not live with God. 

God comes into our world, but our world 
neglects him and rejects Him, and if we 
keep on neglecting Him and rejecting Him, 
we shall suffer the consequences. We need 
to know that we belong to God and that life 
will not work without His guidance. We are 
made for Him and we cannot live our true 
Uves apart from Him. “Thou hast made us 
for Thyself and our hearts are restless un- 
til they find rest in Thee.” All the discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction we feel within us is 
God calling us home to Himself, and He will 
go on disturbing us until we come back to 
Him 


So there is a sense in which we cannot live 
without God; there is a sense in which we 
can live without Him. But there is also A 
sense in which it is possible for us to live 
consciously and confidentially with Him. 

There is no more Joyful experience in all 
the world than to know that you are at home 
with God, and that each day you are de- 
liberately and definitely letting Him come 
into every part of your life. There is no more 
satisfying experience than to know Him 
personally—not as an idea, but as a person, 
as the Companion of your way. You may not 
always be conscious of “someone standing 
there,“ but you will be aware of something 
taking place in your life which lifts you up 
to higher levels of living, 

There is a story of a little boy named 
Davy, who lived in Scotland. He could not 
see the trees and the flowers and the birds 
because he was blind. But he loved fun and . 
he had a kite. One day two men from the 
city were walking past the home where Davy 
lived. As they were walking by, they saw. 
in a distance, a boy's kite, and there was 
Davy holding it at the other end. “But, why 
Lad,” said one, “what's the good of your 
having a kit you cannot see.” Then Davy, 
his face wreathed with happiness, gave you a 
very good answer: “No, sir, but I like to feel 
the pull.“ 

Like Davy, you and I may not be able to 
see God, but we can so live with Him that 
we can know by the wonderful, warm tug in 
our hearts that He is real. There is all the 
difference in the world between people wh? 
try to live without God and those who strive 
to live with Him. That difference is quality— 
a quality of Hre. 

For one thing, there is a new sense of pur- 
pose. It was H. G. Wells who said: “Religion 
is the first thing and the last thing. And If 
a man has no religion, he begins nowhere 
and ends nowhere.“ 

There are too many people who are wan- 
dering aimlessly through life. They have no 
goal, no cause to which they give themselves 
completely, no dominating ideal which Lifts 
them up. They give no reason for their being 
here on earth. As J. B. Phillips says: 80 
often they are waiting for something walt 
ing for the children to grow up, waiting until 
their ship comes in, waiting until they get 
more money, waiting until they can buy a 
cadillac, waiting for the time when they can 
retire. Walting, waiting, waiting—but 5? 
often doing little good now.” They do not 
have the sense of a purpose bigger and 
greater than themselves. Many of them are 
nice people, but if you ask them, “What are 
you living for?" They wonder and usually 
give you rather hazy answers, They can toll 
you where they live, whom they live with, 
but they cannot tell you what they live for- 
When people have nothing to live for, they 
become bored with life and boredom is 4 
deadly disease. God has a plan for our lives 
and the real adventure of being alive is to 
find that plan and to achieve it. 

A woman who had a vital experience of 
the Presence of God which sustains and 
strengthens her, told of a time when life 
went to pieces. She lost her husband and was 
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left with a young child. One trouble followed 
another and she went down, down, down: 
and under the strain of it all suffered a 
Nervous collapse. Looking back over that 

she said: “I do not know that I lost 
my faith, but I did lose my way.“ Then she 
turned to God and giving her whole atten- 
tion to Him, she found a new life and a new 
Purpose 


Living with God, we also have a new sense 
Of power. Something greater than ourselves 
holds us up and keeps us up. A minister 
tells this story about himself—and what I 
um saying this morning is as true for minis- 

as it is for laymen. He was called to a 
church in a university community. He 
Wanted to justify the confidence placed in 
him and he worked very hard and began to 
feel the results of strain and stress, One day 
he called on one of the professors, a real 
friend of his. When this friend was not 
teaching, he would be out on a lake fishing 
80 the two went fishing. But, what's the 
Matter, son?“ he asked with understanding, 
and the minister told him how hard he was 
and that it was getting him down. 

“I have no feeling of lift or power.” The pro- 
fessor chuckled, Maybe you're trying 
too hard." When they came ashore he 
invited him back to his house. Then 
he said: “Lie down on the couch. I want 
to read you something. Shut your eyes and 
Telax while I find the quotation.” The minis- 
ter did as directed and thought he was going 
to hear some philosophical treatise, but in- 
Stead his friend said: “Here it is—listen 
Quietly while I read it to you and let these 
Words sink In; ‘Hast thou not known? Hast 
thou not heard that the everlasting God, the 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no 
Rearching of his understanding. He giveth 
Power to the faint; and to them that have no 
Might he increaseth strength. Even the 
youth shall faint and be weary and the 
Young men shall utterly fall. But they that 
Walt upon the Lord shall renew their 
Strength, etc. Do you know what I’m read- 
ing?" The minister replied: “The 40th 
chapter of Isaiah." “I am glad you know your 
Bible,” his friend said, “why don‘t you prac- 
tice it? Now, relax, take three deep breaths, 
and out slowly. Practice resting yourself 
God, practice depending upon Him for 
qour support and power, believe He 1s giving 


So can we. We, too can live with power, 
Power to triumph over our troubles; 


Mean that when trouble comes, he has 
an altogether adequate resource with which 
Meet it. 

A student said he always liked to be at 

Chapel when a certain man was preaching 

he: “He stands up there with quiet 

nce like a man who holds four aces 

in his hand. He is unconquerable.” As Paul 

Says: “We are more than conquerors through 

Him” And when we finally face death it- 

Self, we can say: “Yea, though I walk through 

valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 

no evil, for Thou art with me.” The man who 

ves with God—in the name of the Lord—has 

het only a real purpose for Uving, he also 
& real power for life. 

A man living with God also takes a positive 

1 constructive attitude toward his prob- 

ems and toward people. In a world filled with 

pebicion and hatred and fear, the man who 

des with God is confident that God is here 
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working for good in the hearts of those who 
belleve in Him, He believes that this is God's 
world and he is sure that though God's pur- 
poses may sometimes be delayed because of 
man's folly and wickedness, they can never 
be finally defeated. He has a message of hope 
for a world without hope. His message brings 
confidence to men and women who despair 
of themselves, for he says to them: “I know 
someone, someone greater than you and me, 
someone who has helped me to conquer 
trouble and temptation, and I know He can 
help you.” 

A man and his wife, in real trouble, came 
to see their minister. The man had had two 
heart attacks and his wife seemed to be in a 
steady decline. The question was put to the 
minister was this Can I get hold of some 
power that can help us recover ourselves and 
give us new hope?“ The minister said it could 
be done and he gave them a simple prescrip- 
tion: They were to read the New Testament 
and the Psalms until their minds were satu- 
rated with the spirit there found. They were 
to commit certain affirmations to memory. 
Above all, they were to put their lives com- 
pletely in the hands of God, believing that 
God was with them, that God was filling 
them with power and that He was guiding 
them even in the most commonplace details 
of everyday life. They were to picture the 
healing power of the great physician making 
them well. 

And next spring the wife said: “I have 
never experienced a more wonderful spring- 
time. The flowers this year are lovelier than 
ever. The leaves seem greener and I have 
never heard the birds sing with such melody. 
She gradually improved and regained much 
of her old-time strength. 

As for the husband—there has been no 
more heart trouble. Physical, mental and 
spiritual vigor mark him as being extraordi- 
narily vital. They moved into a new commu- 
nity and have become the center of its life 
and wherever they touch people they do it 
with a strange, uplifting force. What was the 
secret? To live with God and to let God have 
his way with them—in other words, to live 
in the name of the Lord. 

How can we live confidentially with God? 
First, take out of your life everything that 
meets with God's disapproval. Face up to 
yourself—deliberately, thoughtfully, un- 
flinchingly. This will be the hardest thing 
that you have ever done because not one of 
us wants to be fully known, even to our- 
selves. Ask yourself—is there any dishonesty 
in my life? Any impurity? any hatred? any 
bitterness? any evil? If so, remove it by 
saying in place of dishonesty there will be 
honesty; in place of impurity, purity; in 
place of hatred, love; in place of bitterness, 
sweetness; in place of evil, good. 

Change the center of your life from self 
to God. Then yield yourself to God. Give 
yourself, surrender yourself to Him and let 
Him fill your life with health and happiness, 
peace and power. Toscanini was once prepar- 
ing the New York Symphony Orchestra for 
a concert. They were playing Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony. The conductor was not 
at all pleased with their performance and 
made them play it over and over and over 
again. Finally, he silenced them and after a 
long pause said: “Who am I? I am nothing. 
Who are you? You are nothing, but Bee- 
thoven; he Is everything.” 

Likewise, in the presence of God, a man 
may say— Who am I? I am nothing. Who 
are you? You are nothing. But Almighty 
God? He is everything.” 

Yield yourself to Him and finally go out 
to live with Him. You and God together, 
partners in the glorious adventure of re- 
making the world. Every minute of every 
hour of every day, learn to live with Him 
and henceforth be one of the glorious com- 
panions of those who live with God. And a 
new sense of purpose and power and a new 
positive attitude toward life will be yours. 
You will have discovered the secret of crea- 
tive happiness. 
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One of the young girls of the church asked 
me last Sunday what I was going to say in 
my farewell sermon. When I replied I did 
not know, she said: “Say something that 
will last me the rest of my life.” 

This then is my closing word to you: Live 
with God. Let God live in your life. May God 
bless every one of you and keep you always. 


Atterbury Job Corps Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


> OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Camp Atterbury Job Corps Center, near 
Columbus, Ind., is operated by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. In the June issue 
of the Westinghouse News, were several 
articles about the progress being made 
at the Indiana installation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include these excellent 
articles, including a letter from Mr. D. C. 
Burnham, president of Westinghouse in 
the RECORD: 

WHY WESTINGHOUSE? 

“What In the world is Westinghouse doing 
in 5 business of running Job Corps Cen- 
ters?" 

That is a good question and there are good 
answers. 

First, Westinghouse sought and obtained 
contracts to operate the Atterbury Job Corps 
Center and the Capital Job Corps Center. We 
saw this as an opportunity to make a real 
contribution to the solution of a national 
problem. I say “national problem“ because 
America's jobless youth is a problem that be- 
longs not just to government, nor to educa- 
tion nor to charities, - 

Second, we accepted the challenge of 
erating Job Corps Centers because the eco- 
nomics of the program appealed to us. It 
costs, for example, about $5,500 a man/year 
to train a Corpsman at Atterbury. Not only 
does he pay back this investment in taxes, 
but more important he is a productive citi- 
zen instead of one who annually costs so- 
ciety about $1,968 to keep him on welfare 
or $2,448 to keep him in Jail. That's good 
economic sense. 

We are also in business to make a profit, 
and we do make a small profit on the op- 
eration of these Centers. 

Finally, Westinghouse is no stranger to 
training people to do useful work. We have 
operated apprentice and other training pro- 
grams for many years, Running a Job Corps 
Center is a business and is handled like one, 
The operation of the Atterbury Center is the 
responsibility of the Systems Operations 
people of our Defense and Space Center. The 


Westinghouse Learning tion has re- 
sponsibility for operating the Capital Job 
Corps Center. 


We are pleased to be associated with Job 
Corps and take pride in our efforts to help 
the school dropout find a useful place in 
society. 

D. C. BURNHAM. 
Jon Corps—Wuat Does Ir Do 
Ir Mean? 


“Job Corps is a voluntary national resi- 
dential training program for out-of-school, 
out-of-work, underprivileged young men and 
women,” 

Thus reads the first paragraph of a “fact 
sheet“ distributed by the public affairs of- 
fice of the government's Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO). What the fact sheet 
does not say (and could not say because the 
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information was not available when it was 
written) is that: 

About 80 percent of Job Corps enrollees 
never saw a doctor or dentist. 

Almost 47 percent are not eligible for mili- 
tary service. 

Some 45 percent come from broken homes. 

Nearly 65 percent come from a home where 
the head of the family is unemployed. 

One out of two comes from a family that 
is living on some form of relief. 

Job Corps is one of the nation’s major 
weapons in the war on poverty. It is aimed 
at reducing the waste of this country’s hu- 
man resources by taking youngsters headed 
toward the prospect of becoming economic 
liabilities and turning them into produc- 
tive, tax-paying citizens. 

Robert J. Hadden, Director of the Atter- 
bury Job Corps Center which Westinghouse 
operates for OEO, points out that during the 
1960's, it is estimated some 26 million young 
men and women wili have entered the na- 
tional labor force. 

“Nearly eight million of them, almost one 
of three, will not have a high school edu- 
cation,” he said. As a matter of fact, It is 
estimated that 2.5 million of these boys and 
girls will have attended only eight years of 
formal schooling or less. 

“Hundreds of thousands of these young 
people today are out of school and out of 
work. Hundreds of thousands more are work- 
ing in low-pay occupations that may dis- 
appear within the next 10 years. They are 
tomorrow’s built-in unemployment figures. 
And yet, every day, in hundreds of cities 
across the nation, jobs go begging for want 
of qualified applicants.” 

Basically, these are the factors that led 
to the national Job Corps program. 

Nationally, the Job Corps program deals 
with young men and women, 16 through 21 
years of age. They come into the program 
voluntarily with initial screening handled 
for the most part by state employment 
agencies. The seven regional offices of OEO 
assign the enrollees to 120 training Centers 
scattered around the nation. 

Training p for boys include 
courses in electronics, air conditioning and 
heating, automotive skills, construction, 
meat cutting and farm equipment operation. 
The girls can learn such things as practical 
nursing, food preparation and service, cleri- 
cal and stenographic skills. 

As of March 31, more than 69,300 young 
men and women had received training in 
Job Corps Centers. Surveys and follow-up 
studies indicate that more than 48,500 had 
been placed in jobs, schools or the military 
services. 


Many of the young men and women who 
tried to enter the military services before 
their Job Corps training were rejected be- 
cause they failed to meet either educational 
or physical standards. 

William P. Kelly, Director of Job Corps, 

recently that an evaluation report 
showed the average gain in reading during 
training is about one and one-fourth times 
the public school norm. In mathematics, he 
said, the gains average about twice the pub- 
lic school expectancy, with an average read- 
ing gain of two grade levels. 

In vocational training, there is no grade 
level measure and progress is charted by the 
number of job skill levels completed. A 
typical Corpsman who stays in a Center for 
nine months, Mr. Kelly said, completes about 
three skill units. In automotive training, for 
example, one unit includes front-end align- 
ment and brakes; another, engine tuneup 
and transmission. 

Every Job Corps enrollee Is entitled to 
send home a portion of his living allowance 
up to $25 per month. The government 
matches this figure to the extent that Job 
Corps boys and girls are sending home 
money at the rate of $1 million per month, 

Since the beginning of the Conservation 
Center program, the appraised value of the 
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beautification and conservation work done 
by Job Corps in national parks, beaches, 
wildlife preserves, fisheries, forests, roads 
and highways amounts to $43 million. 


THEY COME From EVERYWHERE LOOKING FOR 
ANOTHER CHANCE 


(Nore. —Taking a boy, forlorn and wtihout 
hope, and making a man—that’s what Job 
Corps is all about. Here is what one “grad- 
uate” of the Atterbury Job Corps Center—a 
youngster from the Kentucky hills wrote 
about his experiences: “I spent eight months 
in the Job Corps. In that eight months I saw 
my life beginning to change for the very 
first time. I was doing things I never dreamed 
I could do, and it was as surprising to me 
as it was to everybody, Before I joined the 
Job Corps, I jelt like a castout. Now I feel I 
am a very big part of my community.”) 

They come from everywhere—from cities 
and towns and back-hill farms. But they 
have one thing in common as they travel to 
Atterbury—they are joining Job Corps to im- 
prove their opportunities for the good life. 

They are new enrollees and the first 30 
days of this new experience will be the 
roughest. 

The Atterbury Job Corps Center is housed 
in the former Wakeman Army Hospital com- 
piex, 30 miles south of Indianapolis, on a 
sprawling reservation that once trained some 
50,000 soldiers at a time. 

Now Job Corps dormitories cluster amid 
42,000 acres of abandoned barracks. Fifth 
Army trucks patrol the streets. Jet-powered 
helicopters In formation make simulated at- 
tacks on wooded hills to the south. On clear 
days, jet fighters rake the ridges on the firing 
ranges and on week ends hundreds of In- 
diana National Guardsmen undergo training 
in the rugged terrain. 

But the Job Corps is fighting another kind 
of war. It is, like all wars, a fight for sur- 
vival. 

Out of work, out of school, these young 
men have known & succession of failures. 
Atterbury means another chance. 

Their first week is spent in Orientation— 
physical and mental examinations, lectures 
on everything, Center rules and regulations. 
They learn what courses of study and ac- 
tivities are available. There are consultations 
with teachers and advisers and trips to vo- 
cational shops. 

On the elghth day, the new Corpsman Is 
assigned to a dormitory. He meets the other 
young men who will share much of his life. 
They are Caucasian, Negro, Puerto Rican, 
Mexican-American and Oriental. 

Before the first 30 days have gone by, 
between 10 and 15 percent of these young 
men will have found the challenges of Job 
Corps too much for them. 

But the Job Corpsman who survives starts 
a program of re-education. If his test scores 
are high enough, a General and Related Edu- 
cation course will take him to a high school 
diploma. 

The new recruit will never have a better 
opportunity to improve his general education 
and acquire a salable skill. Most Corpsmen 
recognize this, and they work hard. 

Those 4,500 calories a day they serve in 
the dining hall are great for gaining weight, 
but the physical education program, the 
intra-mural and varsity athletics also help 
to bulld a young man's body. 

There are many other opportunities for 
a Corpsman at Atterbury to develop his tal- 
ents; there's woodworking, leatherwork, 
painting, music and singing. 

An Atterbury Corpsman can join his own 
Civil Air Patrol Unit, the Scouting program 
or contribute his leisure time to tutoring 
school children. 

There are other activities too, all super- 
vised by staff members or townspeople willing 
to give their time. 

Money? There's spending money for per- 
sonal items—shaving cream, cigarettes, a 
candy bar. And $50 1s put aside for the Corps- 
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man each month. When he has a job this 
money—paid to him in two payments—helps 
him get a start in his new life. If he has de- 
pendents at home, half of that monthly 
stipend is sent to them; the federal govern- 
ment adds $25 to the amount, He also gets 
u basic $75 clothing allowance. 

What are the results at Atterbury? 

To date, some 1,500 young men have suc- 
cessfully completed the program and gone 
on to school, jobs or military service. 

They won the confidence of Indiana citi- 
zens by being good neibhbors; helping & 
storm-wrecked community clean up 
streets and repair damage; rebuilding an 
abandoned park in Columbus; and volunteer- 
ing for scores of other projects. 

Another 200 Corpsmen have qualified for 
hight school diplomas. Five have gone on to 
college, - 2 

At present, some 1,550 are in training, with 
new arrivals and departures each week. Noth- 
ing is static in the.Job Corps program. It is 
neither routine nor dull. It is hard work for 
the staff and the Corpsmen, but each learns 4 
great deal from the other, and both are richer 
for the experience. 

“Another Step Up,” a 26-minute, 16 mm 
color film produced at the Atterbury Center, 
is the story of three young men who came 
into Job Corps to improve their lot. 

Copies of the film are available for show- 
ing in Westinghouse plants and at com- 
munity meetings by writing to the Public 
Affairs Office, Atterbury Job Corps Center, 
Box 217, Edinburg, Indiana 40124. 


OEO’s Zany Zuni Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
indication of more Government help: 
[From the St. Louis (No.) Globe-Democrat, 

Apr. 27, 1967] 
OEO's Zany ZUNI PLAN 

The Office of Economic Opportunity, ever- 
zealous to invade new territories In Its esa“ 
lating War on Poverty, has come up wi 
what can be described best as the Zany Zuni 
Plan. 

This Is a scheme so Irrational and irrespon- 
sible It does disservice even to the OEO, a fed- 
eral agency frequently noted for lack of ra- 
tional and responsible behavior. 

Briefly, the program would cover produt- 
tion and marketing of the celebrated silver 
and turquoise jewelry made by the Zuni 
Indians of the Southwest. 

The production end calls for, of all things. 
teaching the Zunis how to make Indian Jew- 
elry, a skilled craft they have excelled in for 
centuries. With further audacity, the OEO 15 
arranging for the traditionally handcrafted 
jewelry to be machine-made. Presumably, !¢ 
would be stamped “genuine” in the p i 

Adding injury to its insult, the Office 9 
Economic Outrage next proposes to set Up è 
co-operative store to sell the products of the 
Zuni craftsmen, with an OEO “marketing ex- 
pert” estimating that this will eventually re- 
sult in sales by the Indians of $160,000 a year: 

The Great White Father apparently 15 
blinded by the brilliance in his own benevo- 
lence, Private stores in the area of Albuquer- 
que and Gallup, New Mexico, already are 
buying more than $2,000,000 worth of the 
Zuni jewelry a year. 

By even the simplest of arithmetic the 
federal intrigue would deprive the Zunis 
$850,000 a year. The inane plan involves 4 
grant of $208,741. 
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Like many other groups the Zuni Indians 
have done quite well by themselves. Left to 
their own resources they will continue to do 
80, without the officious assistance of Big 
Brother's bungling hands. 


Lt. Gen. Harry J. Lemley of Hope, Ark. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, devo- 
tion to duty, zeal and determination 
Spelled recognition and acclaim for Lt. 
Gen. Harry J. Lemley, of Hope, Ark. He 
is a soldier in the truest sense who did 
the job to which he was assigned and 
did it well. General Lemley is a scion of 
& distinguished Arkansas family. His 
father, Hon. Harry J. Lemley, Sr., served 
With great distinction for nearly two 

es as US. district judge for the 
1 855 and western districts of Arkan- 


It was my pleasure to be present on 
the occasion of the U.S. Army and Air 
Force ROTC commissioning exercises 
held at the University of Arkansas on 
June 3, 1967. The principal address was 
delivered by General Lemley, who is 

uty Chief of Staff for Military Op- 
erations, U.S. Army. 

General Lemley graduated from the 
US. Military Academy in 1935, being 
Commissioned as a second lieutenant of 
field artillery. During World War II he 
Was attached to the VI Corps Artillery, 
Serving in north Africa, Italy, France, 
and Germany. After the war he was as- 
signed in Berlin as a member of the 
Armed Forces Division, Office of Military 
Government. After returning to the 
United States he was attached to the 
War Department General Staff, and 
later assigned to the ist Armored Divi- 
Sion as executive officer and subsequently 
Promoted to commanding officer of the 
division artillery. 

He saw service in Korea as executive 
Officer and later commanding officer of 

division artillery, 7th Infantry Divi- 
Sion. Other tours of duty found him as 
assistant chief of staff of G-2 and G-3, 
and deputy chief of staff for operations, 
as well as commander of the 24th In- 
fantry Division artillery, and later com- 
Mander of the division and commandant 
of the USACGSC. 

On September 1, 1966, General Lemley 
Was promoted to lieutenant general and 
Was appointed Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations for the U.S. Army. 
He holds the following citations and 
decorations: Legion of Merit with Oak- 

af Cluster, Bronze Star Medal, Army 

Mmendation Ribbon with Metal Pend- 
oot with two Oak-Leaf Clusters, Military 

alor Cross—Italy, Croix de Guerre with 
Gold Star—France, Distinguished Mili- 

Ty Service Medal—Ulchi—with Silver 
Star— Korea, Distinguished Service 
Medal and Cross of the Land Forces— 
Venezuela, 

The commissioning exercises program 
Consisted of: 
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Invocation: The Rey. Cannon David E, 
Johnson, Chaplain Episcopal Student Cen- 
ter, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Introductions: Colonel Robert L. Utley, 
United States Army, Professor of Military 
Science; Dr. David W. Mullins, President, 
University of Arkansas. 

Address: Lieutenant General Harry L. 
Lemley, Jr., Deputy Chief of Staff for Mili- 
tary Operations, United States Army. 

Oath of office: Major Donald J. Soland, 
United States Army. 

Award of commissions: Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Harry J. Lemley, Jr., assisted by Colonel 
Robert L. Utley, United States Army, Profes- 
sor of Military Science, and Colonel F. W. 
Nelson, United States Air Force, Professor 
of Aerospace Studies. 

Benediction: The Rev, Cannon David E. 
Johnson. 

Personnel commissioned included: 

US. ARMY 

Agee, Hubert Charles, Jr. 

Ardemagni, Richard Moses, Jr. 

Bennett, Robert Patrick. 

Biggers, Calvin Dewitt, 

Blanz, Robert Ernest. 

Bowie, Terry Frost. 

Butt, Thomas King. 

Carter, William Grady, Jr. 

Casey, James Robert, I. 

Deal, William Allen, 

Duncan, Donald Larry. 

Fleischmann, George Paul. 

Foster, Thomas Milton, 

Gathings, Joseph Royston. 

Green, William Eugene. 

Henderson, Joe Boyd, Jr. 

Hostetter, Jerry Waldo. 

Hulen, Charles Michael. 

Kirby, Elbert Richard, Jr, 


Morgan, Jack Clark. 
Olson, John Donald, Jr. 
Parkes, Albert Charlton, Jr. 
Phegley, Richard Lee. 
Priest, Walter Lipsey. 
Rash, Robert Warren, Jr. 
Regan, George Douglas. 
Reif, Mark Randall. 
Sandlin, David Roger, 
Serio, Robert Glenn. 
Shepard, William Robert. 
Smith, Raymond Lee. 
Stickmon, John Richard. 
Stubbs, William Robert. 
Vassaur, Tommy Wade. 
Wagoner, William Brewer. 
Williams, Arthur Leland, 
Willis, Fred Alan. 
U.S, MARINE CORPS 

Magness, Robert Morgan. 

U.S. ATR FORCE 
Baber, Thomas Mickey. 
Cecil, Richard Lee. 
Clark, Kenneth Jay. 
Clements, Edward Paul. 
Coleman, George Randall. 
Mitton, David Edwards, II, 
Fong, Gerald Wayne. 
Hayes, Chester Odell, Jr. 
Henry, Donald Howard. 
Lave, Milton Julis. 
Mayo, Patrick Manning. 
Meredith, James Conley. 
Miller, Michael Dale. 
Nelson, Randall Williams. 
Prichard, Joseph Robert. 
Purdy, James Asa, II. 
Remagen, Lawrence David. 
Tatum, Gall Franklin. 
Titus, William Edward, Jr. 
Warren, Fredric Harvey. 
Weaver, George Townes, Jr. 
West, Neil Stewart. 
Wilmoth, Harrington Lee. 
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Wooten, Clyde Woods, II. 
Young, Dale Randolph. 


General Lemley’s inspiring, impressive, 
and provocative address follows: 
REMARKS BY Lr. Gen, Harry J. Lemury, JR. 

AT THE US. Army ann Am Force ROTO 

COMMISSIONING EXERCISES, UNIVERSITY OF 

ARKANSAS 


Today, you become commissioned officers in 
the United States Army and the United States 
Air Force, having been especially chosen and 
trained to sustain the dignity, the strength 
and the integrity of the United States— 
within the profession of arms. 

Today, the Armed Forces, as in ages past, 
are once more engaged on the battlefield in 
defending America’s interests and in advanc- 
ing the prospects for the freedom and dignity 
of all men. 

As new second lieutenants you are to be 
engaged in this undertaking, and I heartily 
congratulate you on this accomplishment. 

There is no public occasion more gratify- 
ing than one which recognizes achievement. 
The fact that you are here today is evidence 
of your achievements. This is the completion 
of your first and most significant step in be- 
coming leaders. i ‘ 

It is an honor for me to share in this occa- 
sion—and to welcome you to the commis- 
sioned ranks of our Armed Forces. 

Upon assuming your office, you incur an 
especial obligation to cherish and protect 
your country—and one would hope—with in- 
creasing wisdom, perseverance, and patriotic 
devotion. That device which you wear, that 
gold bar—your insignia—and that uniform 
which you have put on, identify you directly 
with the power and the integrity of the 
United States. 

That is the meaning and that is the pur- 
pose of your commission, 

You are embarked upon one of the great 
callings of life, You are to be members of a 
great profession—the corps of Officers of the 
United States Army and Air Force, who, to- 
gether with their sister services, are charged 
with the security of our country. 

The military officer is considered to be a 
gentleman. Why? Not because Congress wills 
it nor because it has always been the custom 
of people to afford him that courtesy, but 
specifically because nothing less than a 
gentleman is truly suited to his particular 
set of responsibilities. 

This is the core of his circumstance. 

The military makes extr: demands 
on its officers, but it also provides the op- 
portunity for rich rewards. 

In peace, the officer must work hard to 
polish his trade for he knows that, in order 
to secure peace, he must be prepared for war, 
if he is to fulfill the purposes of his com- 
mission. But, also in peace, there is within 
the Army that wonderful opportunity for ad- 
venture and travel and widening outlook— 
through the window of the world. Few 
careers can offer this. Here the families join 
in the community of army life, in this coun- 
try and abroad, making it fun; making it 
exciting; making it educational and mean- 
ingful and full of vitality. 

I said earlier that the officer must prepare 
himself in peace for war, and that is his cen- 
tral aim, for war is not to be trusted to the 
untrained, nor can it be won by the poorly 
led. 

In war, stress is put upon men such as 
they have never known, and the temptation 
to “get away from it” in time of danger 
would be impelling, if the spirit were not 
tempered to the ordeal, The test of the of- 
ficer’s character is that he will know how 
be calm and patient in adversity and hard 


a necessary task—performed under stress and 
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strain and sacrifice, a task beneficial to one's 
country and to one’s people. 

The officer is called upon to work on the 
widest of all frontiers—the frontier of free- 
dom itself. For wherever people strive for 
freedom and human dignity, there the fron- 
tier is drawn. One such frontier is Vietnam, 
where the challenge to mankind's aspiration 
comes again. 

Today the prime of our manhood labors 
on this frontier—the jungles and the high- 
lands of Vietnam—men who fight the battle 
along the chaotic jungle trail and over the 
bamboo spike. Men who, as free men, under- 
stand that liberty must be earned; men who 
can harken back to Thomas Paine, in the 
years of the American crisis by the eighteenth 
century, and who understand today what he 
meant when he said in his own age: 

“Those who expect to reap the blessings of 
Uberty must, like men, undergo the fatigues 
of supporting it.” These are men who under- 
stand, too, that “the keys to the future are 
not the laurels of the past.“ They are men 
who know that chaos may come quickly but 
that order takes time. They are stalwart men 
who do battle against a different sort of hu- 
man being—one who has parlayed subver- 
sion to his own ends, seasoned in a hard 
school, who has mastered the tactics and 
techniques of guerrilla warfare; one who has 
perfected the methods of persuasion and 
terror. 

We went to Vietnam to help stop the ter- 
ror, to help stop the chaos, to help restore 
the country to the people who are its right- 
ful owners, and to begin the slow process of 
bullding toward order, security and freedom. 
Fortunately today we are making strides to. 
ward that end and the Army and Air Force 
as a professional body have never looked 
better. They are well trained and superbly 
led, capable of innovation and fresh ideas. 
Our forces are engaged in a new type of 
war, where the enemy is at once anywhere 
and nowhere in a battle zone that knows no 
front lines and no rear areas., It is a struggle 
in which some of your contemporaries are 
meeting the grueling test and are brilliantly 
serving the cause of America, and the cause 
of mankind, in an effort larger than 
Korean effort. ` 

But whether it be Vietnam, Korea, or 
Europe, or elsewhere, the ramparts must be 
guarded. Thus we have many missions and 
global responsibilities—and you are an im- 
portant part. 

In this connection. General Maxwell Tay- 
lor once said.: 

“I'm glad I'm in the Army, not only for 
the people in it, and for the breadth of ex- 
perience which it offers, but because I have 
the feeling of belonging to an outfit which 
really matters, one which has a mission of 
tremendous significance.” 

I fully share his view. 

You are becoming officers at an exciting 
and demanding time. You don your gold 
bars at a time when perhape the only se- 
curity is to accept insecurity as an inevitable 
part of life, but whereas the stakes are high, 
the prize is also great and, when the prize 
is thus, there, too, are the best citizens to 
contend for it, For history does not long en- 
trust the care of freedom to the weak and 
to the timid. 

As each of you begins your career I hope 
that you will not early trim your sails but 
that you will challenge the winds. 

In your course you have been taught the 
principles of leadership, so us to prepare you 
to lead, and you have been made aware of 
the techniques of their application. When 
you reach your new unit, in Vietnam, or in 
any other part of the world, I would ask 
you to establish an aim in your leadership 
function for the days ahead; one that seeks 
responsibility and opportunity for growth; 
one that seeks excellence; that pursues dedi- 
cation and develops a sense of mission; an 
aim that seeks to maximize team integrity; 
that recognizes the importance of, and that 
holds a deep affection for, the individual 
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soldier and airman, who deserve the highest 
merit; an alm that seeks the strenthening 
of your own moral fiber; that seeks to be 
your own man, and that strives to improve 
upon him. If you set yourself a perspective 
of this sort, your period of service will be 
made fully satisfying and meaningful—to 
you and to your family. Then you, as an ofi- 
cer, will realize to the fullest. degree the part 
you play on the Armed Forces team, in its 
historic mission. Then, that unit of spirit 
and of action, which 1s the essence of esprit 
de corps, will be the product between the 
leader and the led. It will come of the con- 
tribution of that leader who has a clear 
understanding that “unless the trumpet give 
forth a certain sound none shall prepare 
himself for the battle.” 

Throughout your career there will be men 
with fire and steel to rally. Be in their 
muster. 

And so I say—gold bars shine bright with 
luster. Enjoy their sparkle. Gold bars are also 
heavy. Heavy with the responsibilities that 
they entail. Shoulder that load. True leader- 
ship is not complacent, Leadership is in- 
spired. Leadership involves preparation and 
grueling test—and men with fire and steel 
are called to this. 

This is your role in an age yet fit for heroes. 
Kindle the fire. Strengthen the steel. Light 
your lantern and hang it against the sky. 


Who Will Save America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a lot about inflation because, to a large 
extent, it has just about become a policy 
of Government. In the June 12, 1967, 
issue of the U.S. News & World Report 
there appeared a piece by Warner & 
Swasey, manufacturers of machine tools, 
textile machinery, and construction 
equipment. Because the article depicts 
inflation in a clear and unique manner, 
I insert it into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the convenience of my colleagues. The 
article follows: 

How THE Porutar Dicratror PLAYED WITH 
INFLATION 

A few years ago there was a Dictator (not 
so many miles to the south) who wanted to 
be popular (don't all government officials?) 
50 he gave away money (sound familiar?). 

This Dictator was fond of taking impor- 
tant visitors around his country in a private 
train. Just before reaching a stop-over he 
would distribute bundles of money just off 
the press in the baggage car. Everybody had 
fun, and the Dictator’s popularity sky- 
rocketed. 

So did prices. 

The guests hadn't produced anything; 
there was more money but no more goods— 
which of course causes Inflation. So the Dic- 
tator printed bigger bundles of money, which 
is also the way Inflation works. 

But we're not doing anything Uke that In 
this country? Don't be too sure. 

When this nation runs a deficit (31 of the 
past 37 years) in times of full employment 
such as now, the deficit has to be covered by 
increasing the debt (an annual event) and 
by putting more money into circulation, 
which we are doing by the bushel! 

So, like the Dictator and his guests, we 
may have a good time, but the skyrocket of 
soaring prices has already started to hiss; 

The Dictator’s country went through the 
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wringer, as such countries always do, and 
was saved by the United States as is also 


ustomary. 
But who's big enough to save America? 


We Will Never Forget, Say Franklin D. 
Roosevelt” Sailors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, there are still 
repercussions from the ill-advised de- 
termination by Secretary McNamara to 
refuse to permit the members of the crew 
of the aircraft carrier Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, to debark in Capetown, South Africa. 

People had come from all over that 
Republic to welcome the crew and to 
provide them with entertainment. It was 
not only disappointing to the crew but 
it was a regrettable insult to the people 
of a great and friendly nation. It is no 
wonder that the prestige of this country 
reaches a new low as the months roll by: 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent I include with my remarks an 
article appearing in the Cape Times 
Capetown, Republic of South Africa on 
April 13, 1967. The article follows: 

From the Cape Times, Apr. 13, 1967] 
We WII. Never Forcer, Say “FRANKLIN D- 

ROOSEVELT” SAILORS , 

Five hundred crew members of the United 
States aircraft-carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt 
say in a letter to the Mayor of Cape Town: 
“Such hospitality must not, cannot, will not 
be forgotten.” 

Addressing the people of Cape Town and 
the people of South Africa, the letter says: 

It is with deep and profound regret that 
we, the crew members of the USS Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, find such a writing in order, On 
our recent port call to your country, on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1967, we were given so freely such 
a hospitality, such a true and sincere warmth 
from the tens of thousands of Capetonians 
and countless other South Africans and 
heads of State as bas never been shown us 
before, at home or abroad. 

That we were unable to partake of this 
genuine friendship tore deeply at each of 
us. 

The hundreds that came from far cities. 
the many preparations that were made in 
Cape Town expressly for our greeting, the 
many talented entertainers that came On 
board, all placed a monument in each of our 
hearts more lasting than bronze, 

AMERICAN FLAG 

To witness the American flag waving from 
Cape Town's piers at the USS Franklin D. 
Roosevelt put out to sea amidst the cheers 
of countless thousands of South Africans 
only served to further prove your greatness- 
We shall never forget. It will be told many 
times. 

Truly inexpressible in words or writings are 
the feelings carried so deeply in the hearts 
of the crew members of the USS Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Many men said they would return one day 
to this country. Indeed, such hospitality 
must not, cannot, will not be forgotten. 

We ask your acceptance of this as an 
infinitesimal payment of an inexpendable 
account. 

We have the honour to remain. 

Very respectfully. 

The crew members of the USS Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 
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One Chief Justice Speaks for Constitu- 
tional Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OY LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Iam proud 
that in my State of Louisiana we have a 
Member of the elected supreme court 
who speaks out “for” constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

This chief justice is not afraid to trust 
our people to run their livyes—nor for 
the legislature and public officials, elected 
by the people, to plan their future under 
the constitutional system. 

The Honorable Chief Justice John B. 
Fournet of the Louisiana Supreme Court 
has dedicated his entrusted powers to 
law and order under State and local gov- 
ernment. He speaks out forthrightly in 
his warning to the people and is fearless 
in showing leadership in the way back to 
Constitutional government, as best evi- 
denced by his thought-provoking address 
delivered before the Louisiana State Bar 
Convention on April 27, 1967, alerting 
the American people to the dangers in- 
herent in Senate bill 1026. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Chief Justice 
Fournet’s remarks in the RECORD: 

Tue Cawr Justice REPORTS To THE LOUISI- 
ANA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 
(Remarks by Chief Justice John B. Fournet, 

at the annual convention in Biloxi, Miss., 

April 27, 1967) 

I am happy to be back with you this year 
tor your annual deliberations, and to bring 
you the greetings of my colleagues on the 
Loulslana Supreme Court, as well as all other 
Members of the Louisiana judiciary, It is 
Bratifying to find that despite many other 
appointments at the “bar” following last 
night's reception so many fellow lawyers are 
able to keep this appointment with the bar 
Of Louisiana this morning. 

On such occasions I have, in the past, 
given you a brief summary of the work of 
the judiciary during the preceding year. 

uch as a detailed account of the work 
ot our courts for the year 1966 is included 
in the annual report of the Judicial Admin- 
istrator which will soon be completed and 
distributed, I will treat this matter rather 
briefiy. 

During the court year 1965-1966, 197,164 
Cases were filed—an increase of 31,000 over 
the previous year. There were 173,979 termi- 
nation—an increase of 22,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Breaking this down another way, 
there were 2,215 filings per judge, with an 
Average termination of 1,954 per Judge, thus 
indicating a backlog is building up. 

In all, 188 judges are now serving the state 
On courts above the level of Justice of the 
Peace. Seven of these are retired members 
Of the judiciary who have consented to con- 
tinue Judicial duties in an effort to alleviate 

heavy caseload. In addition, we were re- 
Julred to assign 22 judges from one district 
to another in order to equalize unusually 
heavy dockets. But for the willingness of 
these 29 judges to shoulder added duties over 
and beyond the call of duty in their present 
status, the report of the excellent work being 
done by our judges in keeping our dockets 
t would fall far short of the high mark 
reflected by these statistics. 

I think much of the increase in the back- 
log of cases is due to the ever-increasing 
number of civil cases being tried by jury. I 
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feel, therefore, it is well that I call your at- 
tention to the fact that if the present attack 
on the right of our appellate courts to re- 
view the facts in civil jury trials, now pend- 
ing in the federal courts, is successful, the 
dockets of our district courts will be in the 
same condition that we find so many of our 
state and federal courts, Then too, the ever- 
increasing number of crimes in the state will, 
of necessity, take more and more of the time 
of our district judges. 

It appears that despite the 14 judgeships 
created by the legislature in 1966, and the 
great assistance we are receiving from the 
retired and regular judges through inter- 
changeable assignments, the caseload per 
judge in this state will soon become insur- 
mountable—a matter I have long foreseen 
and brought to your attention on numerous 
occasions for consideration, as well as to the 
attention of our Judicial Council. It does not 
appear, however, that committees appointed 
by you and the Council to consider ways and 
means of alleviating the situation have 
reached any conclusive results. Accordingly, 
the revision of the judiciary article of the 
constitution is presently in the hands of the 
Louisiana State Law Institute pursuant to a 
directive of the Governor. In this work the 
Institute has been tendered and is receiving 
the full cooperation of the committees of the 
Judicial Council and of the bar. 

It is my understanding that one phase of 
this contemplated revision, I. e., the selection 
and tenure of judges as sponsored by the 
bar's committee, is to be considered at a 
meeting to be held this morning at 10:30 in 
the Fiesta Room. The plan being recom- 
mended, I am informed, is comparable to the 
Missouri plan. I would urge everyone to st- 
tend this meeting if It is at all possible to 
do 80. 

Finally, I would like to discuss as briefly 
as possible the role you, as attorneys, should 
play in meeting the crisis that unquestion- 
ably faces our nation today, that is, the fed- 
eral intervention and usurpation of the 
police and judicial powers that have, since 
the founding of our country, been universally 
recognized as having been unconditionally 
reserved in the states in the Bil of Rights. 

This intervention and usurpation is Oc- 
curing mainly through federal decision, ex- 
ecutive fiat, and, in some cases, through con- 
gressional action. In areas where even these 
branches of the federal government fear to 
tread, they act through arbitrary bureau- 
cratic directives, many of which are judicial 
in nature but issued without regard to the 
rules laid down by the judiciary for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the people. 

As you well know, beginning with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Mapp v. Ohio, the federal courts 
have, in effect, taken over the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the states. In 
more recent decisions our land’s highest 
court has practically handcuffed the police 
in their investigation of crimes and made 
it impossible to secure convictions of crim- 
inals through the marshalling of evidence in 
state court trials. In fact, they have so re- 
duced the functions of the state judge as to 
make him, for all intents and purposes, an 
automation. This was made more effective by 
a more recent directive of the Supreme Court 
that erected a curtain of silence around po- 
lice officers, prosecutors, judges, and even 
the press. In its overzealousness to protect 
the individual rights of a small percentage 
of our population. constituting the criminal 
element, this high court has completely dis- 
regarded the effect of the invasion of the 
rights of the vast majority of our lawabiding 
citizens who are the victims of this criminal 
element, f.e., their right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Tragically, these 
decisions are frequently maintained by a 
single vote of one judge in a 5 to 4 split. 

Even federal judges on the lower levels 
are speaking out against this trend. Federal 
Judge George L. Hart, presiding in Washing- 
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ton, D.C. over the trial of a man who on three 
separate occasions voluntarily confessed he 
foully killed his wife and threw her body on 
a dump like a piece of garbage, felt compelled 
to say to the jury trying him: “Though it 
makes me almost physically Ul, I must direct 
& verdict of acquittal. I feel I'm presiding not 
over a search for truth but over an impossible 
farce. We know the man is guilty, but we 
sit here blind, deaf, and dumb, and we can't 
admit what we know. Tonight felons can 
sleep better.” Federal Judge Warren 

felt impelled to say in a recent dissent that 
these decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court “stretch and strain to give the guilty 
not the same but vastly more protection than 
the lawabiding citizen,” while ignoring the 
fact, as pointed out by Federal Appeals Judge 
Wilbur K. Miller, that “nice people have some 
rights, too!” 

These decisions are given such publicity 
that it is commonly assumed today in- 
Justice is so prevalent in this country it is 
impossible to secure justice here, just as 
the headline publicity given isolated pock- 
ets of poverty minimize into nonexistence 
the unparalleled prosperity of almost all of 
the people of this great nation! 

Lawyers, from time immemorial, have 
stood in the forefront of all movements 
seeking to establish government for the ben- 
efit of all of the people—not any particu- 
lar person or segment of the population. 
They have also led out in preventing the 
usurpation of the rights of the governed by 
those who govern. With such a background 
I have high hope and falth the bar will 
rise to the occasion to the end that this 
tide of federal intervention and usurpation 
can be turned and our shores once again 
washed by the seas of freedom as envisioned 
by our founding fathers, and as guaranteed 
in that document upon which our republic 
was founded—characterized by Gladstone 
as “the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” 

This morning I would like in particular 
to call your attention to a matter now pend- 
ing before Congress in the form of Senate 
Bill No. 1026, one that is apparently little 
known to the bar generally, as I have only 
recently received a copy of the bill from 
the Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
holding hearings on it advising that al- 
though many members of the federal judi- 
elary are concerned about its content and 
danger, “no reports have been received from 
national legal organizations” offering any 
protest, despite the fact this legislation is 
aimed at state and not federal court pro- 
cedures. x 

According to the Chairman, this legisla- 
tion assumes Congress has the same power 
over state courts that it has over federal 
courts, and if Senate Bill 1026 is adopted, it 
would establish the precedent that Congress 
has general legislative authority over the 
procedure and administration of state courts. 
As you well know, a mere perusal of the 
constitution and Bill of Rights readily dis- 
closes no such authority is conferred upon 
Congress. In fact, such legislation is inim- 
ical to the basic structure of our constitu- 
tion. 

The most offensive part of this legisla- 
tion permits the federal government through 
the Attorney General to supersede state 
courts in any pending action on the mere 
complaint of a litigant, without the asser- 
tion of any fact upon which his complaint 
is based. As an example, upon receipt of a 
complaint, the Attorney General can appoint 
a Federal Master who will step in and super- 
sede court officiais for the purpose of inves- 
tigating every person of voting age in the dis- 
trict or state and, through this investigation, 
compel these people to disclose the most 
minute and intimate details of their lives 
touching on their economic status, without 
regard to their qualification to serve on a 
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jury under state law. This includes not only 
laborers and businessmen, but professional 
people as well, and, strangely, such an in- 
vestigation is not limited to citizena or 
qualified voters, 

Needless to say, such extensive investiga- 
tions will not only consume hours and days 
of time, but the people of all of our state 
will have to submit to this investigation by 
the Federal Master and his underlings. 
Such a procedure wiil enure to the sole bene- 
fit ot the one making the complaint for in 
this way he can tle up all the courts and 
secure an indefinite postponement of the 
trial of his case while this Investigative pro- 
cedure drones on. 

Thus it may be seen that in the last 
decade or two we have not only witnessed 
the rewriting of a great portion of the con- 
stitution by the federal judiciary, but have 
also seen that august body usurp the pre- 
rogatives of Congress in legislating by ju- 
dicial decision and decree. We now find Con- 
gress superseding and invading the rights 
reserved to the several states by permitting 
the Attorney General of the United States 
to take over state court systems upon the 
mere whim of a single individual with a 
personal ax to grind. 

Finally, I would like to call your attention 
to the present activity of those who have 
heretofore sponsored theorles that have been 
accepted by and incorporated in our federal 
governmental] structure on all levels, and 
who now seek to bring to fruition a new 
theory that will pave the way for future 
legislation and judicial decision that will 
open the doors even wider for leniency in 
trying those charged with crimes, with the 
eventual result that even more criminals 
will be releaed into the normal channel of 
society. Those advocating this new theory 
seek to ignore law and jurisprudence in crim- 
inal trials and substitute therefore as stand- 
ards for conviction sociological statistics, 
computerized data, and public opinion polls, 
none of which have any relation to reality, 
truth, fact, or law, 

In closing, let me say that I have faith 
that our lawyers will lead us out of this crisis 
and I urge each and everyone of you to, at 
every opportunity, alert the people to the 
fact that their rights are being slowly but 
surely eroded. I hope you will also take the 
lead in urging the people of your immediate 
vicinity to raise their volces in expressing 
their sentiments to their representatives in 
Congress so they may know exactly how the 
people feel about this destruction of their 
rights. In addition, wherever the bar may be 
assembled—whether here, in individual com- 
munities and districts, or in annual assembly 
in Honolulu in August—I hope you will see 
that it takes a good look at Senate Bill No. 
1026 and let the world know by appropriate 
resolution that the bench and bar of the seyv- 
eral states are prepared to rise and defend 
their rights. I think, too, that individually 
and as an organization we should solicit the 
assistance of the press in this struggle. After 
all, their right as well as ours to speak and 
write are at stake. 


A Job Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished native of Savannah, Ga., and 
one of our Nation’s military leaders has 
retired, In tribute to him I would like to 
enter into the Recor the following edi- 
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torial from the Savannah Evening Press 
of June 2, 1967: 
A JoB WELL Done 


Lt. Gen. William F. Train, a native Sayan- 
nahian, has completed his military career. 
The high-ranking Army officer has retired in 
ceremonies at Fort Meade, Md., following 41 
years in the military service of his country. 

General Train had an Ulustrious career, 
entering the Army in 1926, earning a com- 
petitive appointment to the United States 
Military Academy, fighting with valor in 
World War II, and serving the Army with 
distinction in every assignment, 

The former Savannahian attained the 
Army’s second highest rank and in 1966 
assumed command of the consolidated First 
and Second Armies. At one time he was 
commandant of the U.S. Army War College 
at Carlisle, Pa. 

We wish General Train many years of 
happiness In retirement. He has earned it. 


“Focus” a Fine Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Bank of America has recently re- 
leased their report on a special economic 
study, entitled “Focus on the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Metropolitan Area.” The 
excellence of this discourse prompted Mr. 
Abe Kofman, publisher of the Alameda 
Times Star and San Leandro Morning 
News, to recommend it to his readers. 

I commend officials of the Bank of 
America for making available so fine a 
document, and Mr. Kofman for calling 
special attention to it by his editorial, 
which I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorn at this point: 

“Focus” A FINE SERVICE 

This is not advertising space. It never will 
be while this Publisher is at the reins. 

Now and then, however, a commercial 
entity creates real and really important news. 
We feel duty-bound to present the facts as 
they stand. 

We refer to “Focus on the San Francisco- 
Oakland Metropolitan Area,” a special eco- 
nomic study just released by Bank of 
America. 

Now, BofA is more than a strictly money- 
making concern. Consider its annual scholar- 
ship awards to outstanding high school stu- 
dents here. But the “Focus” report outdis- 
tances even that other gesture in terms of 
creative community service. 

The document Is thorough, well-made, fine 
to look at with its collection of quality draw- 
ings. It tells us where we stand as regards 
growth and dollar flow, Every mayor and city 
manager should have a couy in his desk. 
In short, “Focus” is one of the best things 
of its kind that we have ever scen. 

The report tells us that very few areas in 
this country have an economic future as 
bright as the greater San Francisco Bay 
Region's. Our own area is Included, of course. 

Nice words to hear. Nice, too, that the 
words are backed up by a great deal of 
high-level research in San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda, Fremont, San Leandro, Hay- 
ward, and so on. An important quote: 

“The area's economic structure is heavily 
weighted in favor of such rapidly growing 
industries as electronics, services, finance and 
international trade. 
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It is one of the most liveable regions in 
the nation and its residents have a high 
standard of living. These factors will insure 
the continued immigration of the young, 
highly educated individuals who are often 
in the forefront of new Ideas and technology.” 

The 60-page Focus“ predicts that we likely 
will be part of the nation's fourth most pop- 
ulous area by 1975. With such statements, 
we are presented a challenge—probably the 
study's most important effect. “Focus” in- 
spires as well as informs, It is a truly valuable 
job of work. 

We offer additional details in our news 
pages. And we thank Bank of America for 
the opportunity to do so. 


Seed Business Plays Key Role in Con- 
servation on Great Plains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the conserva- 
tion of our soil and water resources 
vital to a strong agricultural economy 45 
well as our national economy. Over the 
years a lot of good work has been done 
in the Great Plains States through the 
Great Plains conservation program, Con- 
ditions in the western part of my district 
are much improved over what they were 
during the very famous dust bowl” days. 

An article in the June issue of 
Conservation magazine was of consider- 
able interest to me and I believe it illus- 
trates a real effort toward the conserva- 
tion of our soil resources. The article fea- 
tures M. B. Sharp, seedsman-farmer in 
Lane County, Kans. 

This article illustrates the importance 
of adequate supplies of high quality seed 
for conservation uses in the Great Plains 
area. I believe this article illustrates what 
can be done with a little initiative and & 
desire to improve the farming and ranch- 
ing in the Plains States. 

I include this excellent article as part 
of my remarks in the RECORD: 

Seep Business Plays Key ROLE IN CONSER” 
VATION ON GREAT PLAINS 

(By H. Ray Brown and Robert D. Lippert) 

A Kansas seedsman-farmer who saw the 
swelling need for high-quality grass seed in 
the Great Plains in the late 1950's 
moved to meet the demand has built, with 
his sons, a thriving business and played 4 
a pine in the revegetation of eroding crop- 
land, 

M. B. Sharp of Healy, Kans., had been In 
the seed business since 1908 and with the 
help of his sons, Gerald and Gail, was also 
farming and ranching. 

As Great Plains landowners sought to take 
part in the new Conservation Reserve 
gram—to convert low-grade cropland to soll- 
conserving cover, mainly native grasses 
they swamped Sharp and other seedamen 
with calls for grass seed and information on 
methods of planting. 

A NATURAL HARVEST 

In 1958, Gerald and Gall established the 
Sharp Brothers Seed Company and under- 
took the harvest seed from natural grass- 
lands throughout the Great Plains. 

The Sharps tried buying seed from other 
growers as it was needed. They traded seed, 
tried contract production, and bought on 
consignment in an effort to supplement their 
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uncertain harvests from natural grasslands. 
There was also a need for specially designed 
equipment for seeding, harvesting, and 
cleaning seed. 

The Sharp Brothers were soon conyinced 
that if they were to haye dependable sup- 
Plies of needed varieties and strains of grass 
seed, they must grow themselyes under 
irrigation. 

They gathered information on potential 
Seed needs from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


As cooperators with the Lane County Soil 
and Water Conservation District, they ob- 
tained SCS assistance in selecting fields with 
Sultable soils near a dependable source of 
Water and in planning the necessary conser- 
vation practices. SCS plant materials special- 

advised them on seed production 
Methods and suitable sources of seed for 
Planting. 

They leveled the land where necessary to 

Provide water control by furrow irrigation. 
were planted in 40-inch rows to 
Make irrigation and cultivation easier. 

The Sharps concentrated their efforts on 

Proved varieties of the most 
Urgently needed in their market area. They 
found that, through their soil conservation 
district, they could get foundation seed of 
improved varieties developed at SCS plant 
Materials centers at Manhattan, Kans., and 


here. 
Producing grass seed Is not easy. It re- 
Quires intensive treatment—fertilization, 


Cultivation, and chemical weed control, Pre- 
®mergence herbicides in combination with 
Cultivation and hand weeding all are neces- 
sary to produce grass seed that meets State 
and Federal seed laws. Timely operations 
Using specially adjusted equipment for har- 
Vest and seed cleaning are essential, 
ON FORMER WHEATLAND 


Sharp Brothers Seed Company was able to 
establish about 300 acres of improved strains 
Of native grasses for seed production within 
2 years. They also arranged for production 
Of about 200 acres of grass seed by other 
farmers in western Kansas and other places 
in the Great Plains, All of it is on land for- 
Merly growing wheat and grain sorghum. 
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As of September 30, 1966, the 62 Great 
Plains counties of Kansas had 801,082 acres 
of grass in the Conservation Reserve, plus 
150,296 acres of grass seeding for which 
Great Plains Conservation Program pay- 
ments have been made. The Sharps have 
provided a significant share of the seed for 
this grass acreage. 

Along with seed production, the Sharps 
have learned much about growing, harvest- 
ing, processing and seeding native grasses. 
Their modern processing plant is one of a 
few in the Great Plains especially designed 
to process native grasses. “We have learned 
how to improve quality and to save more 
pure live seed,” says Gerald. 

CONSERVATION RESULTS 


But what of the land, landowners, and 
the Nation benefiting from the increased 
acreages of grass made possible by the in- 
creased seed supply? 

A common rotation in western Kansas be- 
fore the cropland retirement program was 
sorghum-fallow-wheat. Under the Conserva- 
tion Reserve, many of these farmers have 
converted one-third of their acreage to per- 
manent native grass. The remainder was 
alternated between crop and fallow. 

As the demand for grass seed for the Con- 
servation Reserve waned, new demand for 
seed was generated by the Great Plains Con- 
servation Program and by new and expanded 
conservation uses. 

It is estimated that more than half of the 
grassiand acres of the 5- and 10-year Con- 
servation Reserve contracts in western Kan- 
sas have remained in grass and are now be- 
ing grazed. Nearly all land less suitable for 
cropland has stayed in grass. 

The real benefits from native grass seed 
production and additional acres of cropland 
converted to grass arè many and far-reach- 
ing. Water runoff, silting, flood hazards, and 
wind erosion have been reduced. The addi- 
tional acreage of grass has helped to stabilize 
range livestock production. Soil along high- 
way rights-of-way is held in place. 

In addition, grass seedings have benefited 
recreational and wildlife areas. Prairie 
chickens and other upland game birds are 
on the increase. More recently, the national 
land beautification movement has benefited 
from the fact that native grass seed is readily 
available. 


Vietnam: The conflict in Vietnam continues to dominate the issues betore Congress, The United States should— 


J. Continue the present poli 
2. Continue the present policy, but hait bombing of milita 


4. Make the concessions demanded by North 
The 5. Make an effort, regardless of risk 


targets in North Vietaam 

3. Continue the present policy, but increase bombing of military targets in North Vietnam 
i Vietnam to bring peace. 

a wider war, to end the conflict by using whatever military force is necessary to defeat North Vietnam. 


administration: How well do you think President Johnson is handling his responsibilities? 


In foreign matters: 
Very 
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y- President Johnson has called for 
cop Mit and our domestic programs, Are you— 
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J. Continue the dratt as it is? ZA 
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- Modify the present system with emphasis on more 
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2. Create a dratt system on a strict lottery basis? —----—..-- 
„ Require all young men of 18 to enroll tor a period of either military or nonmili 
uitable deferment pol 8 
Security increase: An increase in social security benefits of approximately 8 percent can be financed without an increase in the tax. 
r Tk . ̃ . a a ot P Rt 
- The g- percent increase in benefits without a tax increase 
. An increase in benefits of more than 8 percent with an increase in the taxable wage 


a 6-percent surtax on personal and corporate income to help ease inflationary pressures and to help finance the Vietnam 
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“Many manmade problems can be reduced, 
corrected, or controlled by maximum use 
of natural vegetation, especially grasses,” 
according to Gerald Sharp. He and Gail are 
proud to have an important role in achiev- 
ing the goal of good land use and resource 
conservation. 


Congressman Hamilton Reports on Results 
of Questionnaire in Indiana’s Ninth 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, I mailed to the residents of 
Indiana’s Ninth Congressional District 
a questionnaire setting out some of the 
dominant issues of the 90th Congress. 

More than 9,000 residents responded, 
registering opinions on issues ranging 
from the Vietnam conflict to local prob- 
lems. Another 500 or so residents also 
wrote letters expanding their views. 

I am grateful for this kind of response. 
It is through mailings such as this that 
I plan to obtain from year to year a broad 
expression of opinion from the Ninth 
District. 

The response also indicates to me that 
Ninth District residents are interested in 
their Government and concerned about 
the issues of our time. The response to 
the local problems“ category will assist 
me in assessing the need of Ninth District 
residents. , 

This year, there were 9,004 responses to 
the questionnaire. Last year, 8,974 resi- 
dents responded. 

Here are this year’s results listing the 
number of votes and the percentage of 
votes for each choice on each issue: 
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Local problems: In what areas i tng Federal 5 be of the most R ipt to yeu Arp: with 2 pers: financial ee att 2 oe, 


1. Water resources and 
2. Industrial gtoπ]́ . 
— Hospital and nursing home facilities. . 

Needs of the elderly, disabled, and poo! 
8 Improvement in educatioer n. 


§. Gom Community tacilities—roads, water sanitation, housing. We Poe a A ENER S EALO N EEA 2 


Your eee s job: As your Congressman, | should— 
Vote according to my own conscience and judgment- 


Vote according to the majority wishes of the district as | inirepret t ‘those wishes 


weekend 


1. 

2. 

1. Return to the district 
2. Return twice a month 
J. Return once a mont 
I. Consider individual 3 my most important job.. 
2. Consider district a 

3. Consider voting on 8 the most important. 

4. Consider committee work the most important. 
1. 
£ 
3. 


Make study trips abroad or in the United States occasionally.. 


Never make such trips 


Make such trips daen f think it will benefit my consideration of an issue or problem.. 


Halpern Urges Realistic Borders, Massive 
Economic Aid for Israel 


— 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


= OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the set- 
tlement that must follow compliance 
with the cease-fire will pose the real test 
for the community of nations. 

The United States must take the lead- 
ership in pressing Israel’s aims, after 
that nation has won the gallant fight for 
freedom and democracy. The tiny na- 
tion, surrounded by arrogant and ever- 
threatening foes, has proved her ability 
to protect herself militarily, and over- 
come her enemy neighbors. 

But that is not Israel’s ultimate aim. 
Her goal is to live in peace and coopera- 
tion with her neighbors. Despite her mil- 
itary victories, she cannot alone achieve 
the permanent terms she must have to 
preserve her sovereignty and prevent 
continuing harassment. . 

To the dismay of many of us who be- 
lieved so strongly in our repeated assur- 
ances of the past 20 years, the United 
States failed to come forth in unequivo- 
cal support of Israel immediately prior 
to the present bloody conflict. 

Then, when war erupted, our State De- 
partment announced a neutral position 
“in thought, word and deed.” Without 
any material help from any nation, Is- 
rael has been fighting a brave, heroic, 
almost unbelievable fight to push back 
her enemies. 

Despite our so-called neutrality, the 
United Arab Republic has cut off diplo- 
matic relations with us. I see no reason 
why we should not now at least fulfill 
our commitments to Israel of the past 
two decades by diplomatic means. 

The world can no longer accept a dip- 
lomatic stalemate like the one of 1956, 
which contains the seeds of continuing 
incidents of aggression, and leaves the 
way open for an eventual flare-up of a 
hot war in the Middle East. 

Israel must have the rights which have 
been denied to her during the past dec- 
ade. If the Arabs expect Israel to leave 
the territory she has won, then Israel is 
entitled to a treaty of peace, signed by 
the Arabs. Israel can also expect guar- 


community problems the most timportant-- 
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antees of free, peaceful access to Suez 
and Aqaba. 

She must have absolute acceptance by 
the Arab States of her full sovereignty 
as a nation. And in order for any peace 
to be firm and lasting, it must be based 
on realistic borders for the State of 
Israel. 

Furthermore, now that Israel has 
fought the good fight for freedom and 
democracy, the United States should pro- 
vide a massive emergency economic as- 
sistance program to help rebuild war- 
torn Israel. 

Israel cannot win her goals for future 
peace-alone. She needs the support of 
the United States and the support of the 
community of nations, Indeed, the entire 
world needs an assurance of peace in the 
Middle East. All the peace-loving peo- 
ples demand the assurance that Nasser 
and his Arab bullies will stop rattling 
the sword and stop blackmailing the rest 
of the world with the threat of 
Armageddon. 


Hogberg Family Gives 132 Years of Sery- 
ice to the Rock Island Arsenal and the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always reassuring to be reminded that, 
even though they are often most con- 
spicuously vocal and visible, today’s flag 
desecrators and draft card burners who 
seem to be dedicating their efforts more 
to disruption than anything else, have 
not effectively replaced the Americans 
who are quietly and constructively dedi- 
cating their efforts to service to their 
Government. Such is the commendable 
example of Curt Hogberg, a constituent 
of mine in the 19th District of Illinois, 
who recently retired as director of Army 
Weapons Command Personnel and act- 
ing chief of the Rock Island Arsenal 
Personnel after 33 years of Federal 
service. 

Often referred to as the grand old man 
of personnel, Mr. Hogberg started with 
the arsenal in 1934 as a machinist's 


helper and switched to the personnel 
career field in 1945 where he has been 
ever since. His outstanding contribu- 
tions were recognized in 1957 when he 
was awarded the Commendation for 
Meritorious Civilian Service, one of the 
highest Department of Army citations 
that can be bestowed on a civilian em- 
ployee. 

Curt Hogberg's contributions are cer- 
tainly worthy of note, but his 33 years 
of service are also indicative of what 
has become a family tradition. 

Hogberg service to the arsenal began 
69 years ago and totals almost 132 years. 
His uncle, William Hogberg, worked as 
a diesetter from 1898 to 1933, and his 
father, Hilbert, was a machine opera- 
tor beginning in 1901 for almost 32 ee 
Another uncle, Harry Hogberg, gave 21 
years of service to the arsenal as a pat- 
ternmaker; and Hogberg’s son, Pete, 
has maintained the tradition. He has 
been an industrial engineer in the Com- 
bat Vehicles Division since 1955. 

I wish to commend the Hogberg tradi- 
tion of dedicated Federal service to your 
attention and to insert an article which 
appeared in the Arsenal Target in the 
Recor for the benefit of my colleagues: 
Curt Hocprrc PLANS RETIREMENT AFTER 33 

YEARS FEDERAL SERVICE 

After 33 years of Federal service, all of 
which has been at Rock Island Arsenal, the 
“grand old man” of Personnel will retire next 
week. 

Curt Hogberg, offictally retiring April 28 
as director of Army Weapons Command 3 
sonnel and Training, has been acting chief 
of Rock Island Arsenal Personnel since July 
1966. 

The 57-year-old Davenport-born division 
chief started here as a machinist's helper in 
Shop M in 1934 and rose to the position 
production control chief by 1940. In 1945 he 
switched to the Personnel career field where 
he has been ever since. » 

A Personnel trainee in 1945, two years 
later Mr. Hogberg was the Personnel Direc- 
tor. Later in his career, the two-year syn- 
drome appeared again when he was deputy 
chief of the Ordnance Command’s Manpower 
division in 1955, and its chief in 1957. 

That same year, Mr. Hogberg was awarded 
one of the highest Department of Army cita- 
tions that can be bestowed on a ciyiliaD 
employee, the Commendation for Meritorious 
Civilian Service. 

During his career here, he has lent his ca- 
pabilities to many new programs. Among 
them are developments of tables of distribu- 
tion, various manpower programs, coopera- 
tive education programs, the buildup of & 
number of apprentice programs and s 
training areas wherein agreements were ne- 
gotiated with the Civil Service Commission. 
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In his career he has seen the establish- 
Ment of the Management Science Ofice, 
Which began as a function of the Personnel 
Office, he was one of the Island's first advo- 
Cates of air transportation utilization for 
Civilian employees, and not only did the 
Army Management Engineering Training 
Agency (AMETA) complex have its begin- 
Ning during his tenure, he was a part-time 
— there during its first year of opera- 

n, 

Curt Hogberg says his plans for the imme- 
diate future are indefinite. His wife is an 
accountant and tax consultant in Moline and 
his son, Pete, is an industrial engineer in the 
Combat Vehicle project manager's office and 
President of the Moline Jaycees. 

A daughter, Mrs. James Farra, lives in 
Studio City, Calif, and another son, Curt 
Jr., is employed at Moline's IBM Corporation. 


American Hungarian Federation 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
& pleasure to join my colleagues in 
orating the 60th anniversary of 
the charter of a fine, loyal American or- 
ganization devoted to the values of our 
Way of life and individual freedom, the 
erican Hungarian Federation. 
During its 60 years of existence the 
Federation worked both for the adap- 
tation of Hungarian immigrants into our 
Society by acquainting them with our 
Culture and a knowledge of our govern- 
Mental and social institutions and for 
Preservation of the valuable aspects 
ot Hungarian culture among the sons and 
daughters of these immigrants. 
However, since the tragic fate of Hun- 
Bary in 1945, and then in 1956, when 
Soviet Russian communism engulfed 
ir native country, the leaders of the 
American Hungarian Federation did not 
from the task of denouncing 
atheistic communism and its misdeeds 
and tyranny both in Hungary and in 
Other parts of the world. They aiso point- 
ed out to American citizens of Hungarian 
Origin the pitfalls and dangers of com- 
Munism in this country and also served 
as informal spokesmen for the people 
of Hungary deprived of its national self- 
determination and individual freedom. 
Recently, the Federation has been ac- 
tive in publishing and disseminating 
Studies on the various aspects of Ameri- 
Lan policy and conditions in Hungary. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee headed 
by Prof. Emery G. Szekely, Temple Uni- 
Versity, Philadelphia, Pa., and Prof. Z. 
Michael Szaz, Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, N.J., produced excellent 
es on the international law aspect 
ot the continued Soviet occupation of 
Hungary, a memorandum to President 
Johnson on American policy toward East 
tral Europe in general and Hungary 
in particular which was received by high- 
Tanking State Department officials, and 
One on the abortion laws of Hungary. 
They testified in favor of making the 
burning of the American flag a Federal 
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crime and are slated to testify before the 
House Foreign Affairs committee on 
East-West relations. 

The work and quality of the organiza- 
tion which comprises the two American 
Hungarian fraternal organizations, many 
of the American Hungarian clubs, as- 
sociations and churches with a member- 
ship exceeding 120,000, is led by Judge 
Albert A. Fiok, from Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
national president and the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop Dr. Zoltan Beky, chairman 
of the board. 

Today, when many subversive and 
misled elements consider patriotism as 
obsolete, it is well to congratulate this 
organization which quotes on his seal the 
saying of the Hungarian-born hero of 
the American War of Independence, Col- 
onel Nicolas de Kovats: “Loyal unto 
death,” and which organization has 
shown its loyalty to this country and 
to the values which made America the 
land of the free. 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps—A Gal- 
veston Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps has changed the 
lives of thousands of young Americans 
since its inception in 1964. Through its 
guidance and inspiration young people 
have become productive citizens instead 
of remaining in the trap of poverty. 

The story of a young girl afflicted with 
cancer from childhood exemplifies the 
effects the NYC can have on a youth’s 
life. Frances Marie Odinot of Galveston, 
Tex, had undergone more than 40 opera- 
tions that resulted in the amputation of 
her left arm and shoulder. When she 
came to NYC 6 months ago, Frances 
Marie was given her chance. 

She asked the project director, Herbert 
E. Schmidt, to allow her to do something 
that would keep her active "so I can get 
some exercise.” Schmidt first assigned 
her to handle the mail run in the Gal- 
veston County Court House where the 
NYC is quartered. “She did an outstand- 
ing job,” declared Schmidt, “and every- 
body; including all the judges fell in love 
with. her.” 


She moved on from this job to clerical 


work, where she perfected her typing 
skills. Again she performed extremely 
well, typing almost as fast with one hand 
as most people can with two. 

However, the hardest task was finding 
her a permanent job. Although most of 
the companies Schmidt approached 
wanted to hire her, they were unable to 
because insurance companies refused to 
cover her in the general policies they 
carried on company employees. The Post 
Office in Galveston agreed to give her an 
opportunity to work full time. Schmidt 
reported that she is now happily em- 
ployed there, operating duplicating and 
Xerox machines, 
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Frances Marie's fine achievement is an 
example to all youth. No other words 
convey her spirit and enthusiasm as well 
as her own, and I would like, therefore, 
to enclose her letter of appreciation and 
thanks to Mr. Schmidt and the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps for the helping 
hand into the world of economic inde- 
pendence: 

HERBERT E. SCHMIDT, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Galveston 
County Courthouse, Galveston, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Schur: I just wanted to tell 
you how miuch I have enjoyed working for, 
and with, you and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and how sorry I am to be leaving such 
a pleasant association, 

I also wanted to thank you, the NYC and 
all of the other wonderful people I have met 
through my work, for all of the kindness and 
consideration shown to me and for the help 
I have received from you all. Through this 
help, I have gained, not only experience in 
various jobs, but, also, a working knowledge 
of the business world and all that it entails. 
I feel I have learned quite a lot in the six 
months that I have been with the NYC but 
that it could not have been done without 
your guidance and counseling. 

When all others had turned me away, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps opened its doors 
to me and took me In. For that, I shall be 
eternally grateful. It is a foolish young per- 
son who has need of, and the chance to take 
advantage of, the opportunities that this 
wonderful organization offers and does not 
give of himself to be lead in the right direo- 
tion. I shall always be a champion of the NYO 
and will be able to speak from experience— 
all of it good! 

Again, let me say thank you for all that 
you and the NYC have done for me. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES MARIE ODINOT, 


Job Corps Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the Job 
Corps camp at Collbran, Colo., was one 
of the first established in the Nation 
and, from the very beginning, this camp 
has been one of the most successful in 
the entire national complex. This did not 
come about by chance. On the contrary, 
the success of the Collbran Job Corps 
camp has been the result of enlightened 
and effective administration, a construc- 
tive program and the cooperation and 
understanding of the surrounding com- 
munity. Recently, the Grand Junction 
Daily Sentinel published a series of 
articles describing activities at the camp, 
and I submit one of those articles—May 
24, 1967—at this time so that my col- 
leagues may know something of the work 
that has been completed and is planned 
for the future. 

The article follows: . 
VOCATIONAL AS WELL AS ACADEMIC SKILLS 
TAUGHT AT COLLBRAN CENTER 
(By Anis Kelley) 

CoLtsrkAN—The Job Corps Center here, 
which is under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, is a 100-man conservation 
center. 


\ 
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It teaches construction and mechanical 
skills as well as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, 

At present the Collbran center has 85 
corpsmen, 33 staff members, and an unon- 
cial budget of $656,000 for fiscal 1967. 

All the camp's expenses are included in the 
budget: food, clothing, wages, and equip- 
ment for the corpsmen; all the staff's wages; 
camp maintenance expenses; supplies for 
work projects; educational materials; trans- 
portation; and upkeep. 

In the past two years the center has proc- 
essed 432 young men. 

Of those, 103 have graduated, 171 have 
resigned because of homesickness or-personal 
problems, 45 have transferred to urban cen- 
ters, and 28 have been discharged because of 
disciplinary problems, health, or withdrawal 
of parental consent. 

The camp runs its own kitchen, laundry, 
commissary, and educational and vocational 
projects. 

Corpsmen desiring to learn such trades 
work in many of the related positions. One 
of the camp's most successful training pro- 
grams is its kitchen, Several graduates, and 
some non-graduates, have gone on to jobs 
as cooks or meat cutters. 

Many of the corpsmen feel that they are 
at least in part paying their way by the work 
they do while learning various skills. 

Center director Rex Miller says the value 
of the work already done by the corpsmen is 
considerable, but it is difficult to estimate. 
The intangibles involved—such as the 
corpsmen's attitudes and the number of lives 
improved—are also difficult to assess, he said. 

In the past two years while in training th 
corpsmen haye: $ 

1. Cleared five reservoirs of debris and dead 
trees (Atkinson, Kitson, Silyer, Neversweat, 
and Vega). 

2. Bulit a chain link fence around the Mo- 
lina Power Plant and access doors into the 
Cottonwood penstock which supplies the 
power plant with water. 

3. Installed tables, grills, and water works 
at Cottonwood * 

4. Repaired low places in the dam of Cot- 
tonwood No. 1. 

5. Packed the abandoned portion of Colo. 
65 on Grand Mesa for a sled run the winter 
before last. 

6. Built access roads on Grand Mesa, at the 
Rifle Gap picnic area, and into Lewis Wash 
in the Grand Valley. 

7. Cleaned some Grand Valley canals. 

8. Made sanitary fills on Bureau of Recla- 
mation lands. 

9. Repaired the Bonham telephone line. 

10. Bullt walks, fences, water lines, and 

and boxed in around the bases of 
the center buildings. In addition they have 
bullt four of the camp buildings. 

11. Picked tomatoes in the Grand Valley for 
13 days when there was a labor shortage. 

12. Assisted in the clean-up operations 
after the Lamar and Ouray floods. 

13. Searched for several missing persons. 

14. Assisted in the removal of bodies from 
a plane crash near Meeker. 

15. Rescued hunters whose car went off a 
hill near Mesa last fall. 

16. Rescued persons whose ski sleds be- 
came stranded on Grand Mesa. 

17. Assisted in fighting several fires in the 
valley. 

18. Conducted surveys on Cottonwood 
Creek. 

19. Assisted with the maintenance of the 
Colbran dump. 

20. Installed braille signs on a nature trail 
at Aspen. 

21. Built 300 small plug dams in Lewis 
Wash. 

22. Built 130 picnic tables to be placed on 
campgrounds this summer. 

Plans for future works projects in the 
coming fiscal year include: 

1. Completion of campgrounds at Rifle 

Gap, Vega, and Cottonwood reservoirs. 
— 
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2. Completion of small plug retaining dams 
in the Lewis Wash. 

3. Making and setting rustic type signs for 
Bureau of Reclamation projects. 

4. Improving the camp’s athletic field, 

5. Building a Mesa Lakes nature trail. 

6. Building a boat ramp at Cottonwood 
No. 1. 

The most striking effect Job Corps has on 
the boys, Miller said, is the tremendous 
change of attitude most of the boys experi- 
ence after coming to the center. 

Most come with a chip on their shoulder 
or so discouraged they don’t care about any- 
thing, 

Through their work, their studies, and 
their talks with staf members they start to 
realize what they do is up to themselves, 
Miller said. 


Disturbing Proposal by Mr. McNamara 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues know, the Secretary of Defense 
has recently proposed deactivating a 
number of Army Reserve units and 15 
National Guard divisions. With respect 
to the National Guard units, the distin- 
guished Congress from Oklahoma [Mr. 
James V. Surry], the other day on the 
floor pointed out the fallacies of this 
proposal. In addition to generally sup- 
porting his remarks, I would like to voice 
my criticism of Mr. McNamara's ill-con- 
sidered proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues are well 
familiar with the tremendous contribu- 
tions that the Army Reserve has made 
to this country during both war and 
peace. I believe the reasons are best put 
out by a statement issued earlier this 
month from the national executive com- 
mittee of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States. The statement 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCI4- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
The Reserve Officer Association of the 

United States for sometime has been deeply 

concerned about the persistent effort of the 

Department of Defense to reduce the Army 

Reserve, and to restrict and discourage its 

Citizen-Soldiers in their willingness and 

ability to serve their country in time of con- 

tinuing and deepening crisis. 

‘The plan, announced yesterday, intensifies 
this concern because its basic result is to 
abolish several hundred high-priority, highly 
trained combat units, composed of the most 
highly motivated. experienced officers and 
men in the entire United States Army. More 
than 30,000 men are in these Army Reserve 
Units; by circumstance, if they are to con- 
tinue to serve they must do so in the Na- 
tional Guard, and many of them must be 
retrained, and reassigned. The plan therefore 
is to carry out a merger of the Army Reserve, 
a fully Federal force, into the National 
Guard, with its responsibility to the respec- 
tive Governors. 

For these more than 30,000 men and their 
units, this is Merger by any definition, 

Merger of the Army Reserve and the Na- 
tional Guard has been repeatedly rejected by 
the Congress as belng opposed to the national 
interest. 

Also involved in this plan is the deactiva- 


tion of 15 National Guard divisions, strategi- 
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cally located throughout the United States 
and providing a vital element of the nation’s 
mobilization base. 

The Reserve Officers Association, with its 
record of 45 years’ service to adequate na- 
tional defense, cannot accept as sound mili- 
tary policy the destruction of any major part 
of the nation's military training and mobili- 
zation base. We view the plan as having been 
dictated largely by political expedience, We 
applaud those officers of the National Guard 
who frankly recognize and call public atten- 
tion to the military weakness of this com- 
promise; destroying 400 Army Reserve Com- 
bat Units and giving them to the National 
Guard in payment for loss of the Guard's 15 
divisions, 

ROA has been cautioned against strongly 
opposing this plan. j 

However, convinced as we are that it 1s 
unsound, and that the steps proposed might 
dangerously impair the combat readiness of 
both the Reserves and the National Guard— 
each a vital part of the One Army of the 
United States of America—we reject any 
self-serving position, Our concern is only 
for the safety of the United States, and the 
right of every Reservist to be ready by vir- 
tue of adequate training. 

To carry out this plan of further reduc- 
ing the Reserve strength in the light of the 
present situation in the Near East, as well 
as the Far East, seems little short of folly: 
Involved in the turbulence of these massive 
changes in the Army Reserve and National 
Guard are more than 170,000 soldiers. 

We look to the Congress, in meeting its 
responsibilities under the Constitution, crit- 
ically to review this plan of June 2. 

In its review, we urge the Congress to 
obtain fully independent and professional 
military testimony, basing its final conclu- 
sions in the law. 

As the vehicle for public hearings, tO 
which we think this issue must be sub- 
jected, the Reserve Vitalization Bill (HR. 
2), passed by the House on 20 February by 
& vote of 324-13, and recognized publicly bY 
many Senators as containing elements 
law vital to a viable, responsive and ready 
Reserve, should be scheduled for considers- 
tion by the Senate at the earliest date. 


Union-Industries Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest examples of 
the fruits of cooperation between labor 
and management in this country is the 
annual Union-Industries Show, held this 
year in the Veterans’ Memorial Coliseum 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 

As the show opened, William F. Sch- 
nitzler, secretary-treasurer of the AFL- 
CIO, paid tribute to this splendid in- 
stance of industrial democracy. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, the 
text of Mr. Schnitzler’s address will ap- 
pear in the Recorp at this point: 

UNiIon-INDUSTRIES SHOW 

One of the pleasant events I look forward 
to each year is the annual Union-Industries 
Show. For many years I have attended the 
openings of these exhibitions and each time I 
have been amazed anew by the uniqueness 
of this event and the story that is told here- 

In the exhibits and in the men and women 
who represent the unions and the industries 
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here is demonstrated what we have long said; 
that is, unions are people like yourselves and 
all employers do not dislike unions of their 
employees. In fact, as the show here proves, 
together they have produced a quality of 
goods and a level of craftsmanship in a 
Volume that is a marvel of the world. It is 
all here, There is no pretense or facade and 
No hokum because the only product for sale 
is the demonstration that labor-management 
Telations can be harmonious and mutually 
beneficial. After today I believe you will 
“buy” this thesis. 

It is therefore a great pleasure to bring 
here today the greetings of the AFL-CIO, the 
family of 129 separate and autonomous 
Unions that is the American labor movement, 
We are very proud of this show and what It 
demonstrates. 

Let me point out that this show is not 
the convention of a mutual admiration so- 
Clety. This show has a direct importance to 
all Americans. The high wages and the strong 
contracts that unions have negotiated are of 
far greater benefit than to only the workers 
directly involved. 

Union workers spend their earnings. They 
travel, Many come to Arizona on their vaca- 
tions; many union workers move here when 
they retire on unlon-won pensions, and all 
Union workers buy and own products made or 
grown in this state. It is the same story in 
every state. The wages of union workers pro- 
Vide in great measure the extra thrust of 
Mass purchasing power that makes possible 
the goods you see today. 

An impoverished worker cannot afford the 
goods on display here, though many items 
are what we consider absolute essentials in 
Our dally life, The impoverished worker can- 
not afford a late model automobile or the 
gas to drive here today to just to see what is 
on display. Instead, it is the well-paid 
Worker, enjoying the fruits of collective bar- 
gaining, who has brought about this miracle 
Of goods and Is able to purchase and enjoy 
these goods himself. 

Here today you will not see a convention 
Of trade unionists lambasting the bosses nor 
Will you see a gathering of employers be- 
Moaning the demands of unions. Instead 
You will see what is an eternal puzzlement 
to totalitarians of the left and the right. 
That ís, a demonstration that labor and in- 
dustry do seek—and in many instances have 
achieved—a working industrial democracy 

their places of employment all over 
rica, $ 

It is therefore a great pleasure to be here; 
T hope that you will enjoy meeting us in 
labor and industry as much as we are look- 
ing forward to meeting all of you. 


Hard Work Pays for Frink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Many of the Members know Gary R. 
of Michigan, now serving as staff 
director of the Postal Facilities and Mod- 
ernization Subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
and legislative assistant to former House 
r Wes Vivian in the 89th Con- 
Fress. For this reason, I believe the Mem- 
bers will be interested in reading an ar- 
ticle that Bob Hoving of the Booth papers 
Wrote about Gary, which was recently 
Published in the Booth dailies through- 
Out Michigan: 
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Harp Work Pays FOR FRINK 
(By Robert A. Hoving) 


WasHINcTon.—Gary R. Frink helped work 
his way through the University of the Amer- 
icas in Mexico City by collecting $10 a head 
for U.S. students he recruited, 

He got through ‘the University of Michi- 
gan Law School by drumming in a Jazz com- 
bo and working in a gasoline station, gradu- 
ating in 27 months. 

The 34-year-old Frink’s acumen and ca- 
pacity for hard work led to his appointment 
Tuesday as director and chief counsel of the 
House subcommittee on postal facilities and 
modernization, 

Headed by Rep. Joe Pool, D-Tex., this sub- 
committee will deal with such problems as 
whether the Post Office Department should 
be converted into a private nonprofit corpo- 
ration and how to get your mail delivered on 
time as the blizzard of letters keeps piling 
up. 
The fact that Frink has an affinity for 
wearing vests and knows his way around 
Washington (he was legislative aide to form- 
er Rep. Weston E. Vivian of Ann Arbor) also 
had a lot to do with his appointment. 

Frink's vest is a badge that he is solid“ 
and it also has earned him the nickname of 
“judge” in Washington. 

Born in Rochester, Mich., Frink attended 
Michigan State University and was graduated 
from the University of the Americas in 1955. 

At the latter school Frink got himself 
named director of alumni relations and 
worked out the $10 a head recruitment deal. 
In one package, he recrulted 75 students from 
Michigan and used the $750 for tuition and 
to get married. 

His wife is the former Sherry L. Rood, the 
daughter of Max E. Rood, retired chief of 
maintenance and buildings for the Flint Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Before entering the U. of M, Law School 
in 1961, Frink sold school textbooks in South 
America and the Caribbean islands. 

Knowing that Washington always can use 
a good, bustling lawyer, he came here for & 
job after graduating from U. of M. Law 
School, He pounded the streets for three 
weeks, then became a legal assistant in the 
general counsel's office of the Department of 
Commerce, 

Frink wound up writing speeches for Mrs. 
Esther. Peterson, who recently resigned as 
President Johnson's adviser on consumer 
matters, By the time the 1964 election cam- 
paign ended, Frink was writing Democratic 
speeches in the Executive Building next to 
the White House. 

He went to work for Vivian after being 
introduced to the newly elected congressman 
by Robert Harris, U, of M. Law School pro- 
fessor. 

When Vivian lost in 1966, Frink joined 
the Department of Health, Edu ion and 
Welfare as special counsel to a task force on 
environmental health. 

In his new post, Frink will have the op- 
portunity to learn the congressional com- 
mittee system from the inside. Committecs 
can make or break legislation—and the postal 
subcommittee will play a Key role in a pro- 
posed $1 billion modernization of the postal 
service within the next five years. 

It also will have considerable to say about 
how much that service is going to cost in 
mail rates, 

The subcommittee will set up detailed 
hearings not only on postal technological 
improvements, but financing postal opera- 
tions. Organizing those hearings will be one 
-of Frink’s main responsibilities. 

Frink lives with his wife and two sons in 
Alexandria, Va. “I get wonderful mall service 
there,” he says. 

But it could be that vest. He always has 
its pockets stuffed with letters and papers 
and apparently carries most of his mall home 
himself. 
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School Boards Seeks Innovation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, school board 
members across the country are con- 
stantly seeking new and better ways of 
educating our children, 

An article in the June 1967 issue of 
Wisconsin School Board News reported 
the results of a recent poll of school 
board members, seeking their opinions 
on changes needed in American educa- 
tion. 

Because I believe it will be of interest 
to the Members of this body, I include 
the article herewith: 

School, Boarns TELL GALLUP POLL: 
Want To INNOVATE” 


PRINCETON, N. J. School boards are not 
dragging their feet in support of educational 
innovations, a new Gallup Poll showed. The 
48 state study, sponsored by the Kettering 
Foundation’s Institute for the Development 
of Educational Activities (Project IDEA), also 
recorded the views of school board members 
on changes needed in American education. 

Purpose of the study was to “shed light on 
the readiness of those most directly con- 
cerned with the public school system—par- 
ents, school boards, and school adminis- 
trators—to accept change and Innovation.” 
Two parts of the study, surveys involving 
parents and school boards, have been com- 
pleted (see table). School administrators will 
be surveyed a little later on. 8 

Pretested Interviews lasting for at least an 
hour were used in the school board survey. 
One member from each of 566 school boards 
was interviewed “to provide an accurate cross 
section of the nation,” the polisters ex- 
plained. 

BOARDS WILL EMBRACE CHANGE 


School board members, the Gallup Poll 
found, are willing “to embrace change.” But 
unfortunately, the report said, “the nature 
of their responsibilities does not permit them 
to devote much time to the consideration 
of changes in curriculum or teaching- 
methods, In most communities, school board 
members say they are overwhelmed by prob- 
lems of immediate concern—finding enough 
money in the budget to meet school needs, 
trying to keep up with population growth 
with new buildings and classrooms, meeting 
the problem of teacher shortages, seeking able 
and experienced teachers within budget re- 
quirements. These tasks occupy most of the 
time of the nation’s school boards,” the re- 
port said. “But these operating problems do 
not crowd out all discussion of curriculum 
changes, new teaching methods, or practices 
in all instances. 

“In many communities,” the report added, 
“the local school board does not devote 
much time to the discussion of the curricu- 
lum or to innovative practices, since these 
are left largely to the judgment of the super- 
intendent, principals and other members of 
the administrative staff. When some impor- 
tant change is made, or contemplated, mem- 
bers of the school board are informed and 
do have a chance to discuss the change. 
But the impetus for change does not come 
from school board members, except in a 
small minority of situations.” 

School boards are inhibited “to an im- 
portant extent by college admissions re- 
quirements and regulations enforced by 
state boards of education,” the poll reported. 

Schools with high scholastic records can 
“get around” college admission require- 


“We 
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ments, the poll pointed out, “but the typical 
school would have trouble if it departed 
from the usual high school curriculum.” 

Requirements imposed by state boards of 
education lead to the same problem, the poll 
reported. The place to start improving 
current curriculum programs, the poll sug- 
gested “is with colleges of the nation. This 
does not mean that college entrance require- 
ments should be lowered .. It does mean 
they should begin to introduce greater 
flexibility into their requirements,” 

In the survey, members of school boards 
were asked: “To what extent do college 
admission requirements influence your 
curriculum?” More than seven in every ten 
said these requirements influenced their 
curriculums to a great extent or almost 
completely. The school board members were 
also asked: “Would you like it better if 
colleges exercised less influence on your 
curriculum?” A total of 70 percent said 
No.“ 

VOCATIONAL SKILLS NEED HELP 

During the interviews, school board mem- 
bers were also asked to discuss the changes 
they thought should be made in national 


education patterns. The findings showed- 


that of those who had suggestions to make, 
the largest number singled out vocational 
training as a subject that deserved more 
emphasis. “School board members,” the 
summary stated, “would like to raise the 
prestige of those who do not go to college, 
and they would like to improve the quality 
of this training by bringing it more into line 
with current and future needs of business 
and industry.” 

The second concern of school board mem- 
bers was improved teaching staffs. Among the 
suggestions offered for achieving this: in- 
creased salaries to give the profession higher 
status among potential teachers, eliminating 
tenure, more use of audiovisual methods, 
smaller classes, more experimentation, adop- 
tion of new teaching methods, greater teach- 
er freedom in solving discipline problems, use 
of teacher aides, volunteers and programed 
learning technics. 

School board members were also asked to 
evaluate 13 educational innovations (see 
table). Commented the pollsters: “School 
boards of the nation are interested in innova- 
tions and are ready to adopt those that seem 
to offer an improvement over present prac- 
tices.” 

School board members, said the report, “are 
almost unanimous in belileving that schools 
should function as community centers for 
adult education, cultural and civic activ- 
ities.” 

Approximately half of those interviewed 
said their communities were involved in team 
teaching. But these programs often were in 
the experimental stage or confined to a few 
classes, the report said. 

Independent study time for students—an 
innovation approved by a two to one ratio— 
was regarded by many board members as an 
innovation that would be difficult to intro- 
duce into their schools. “Oddiy enough,” 
commented the pollsters, “parents give it a 
higher approval vote than do school board 
members, thus pointing out the likelihood 
that this plan may not meet as much resist- 
ance as school board members fear.” 

Another innovation strongly endorsed by 
both school board members and parents is 
instruction designed to teach students how 
to organize their work and thinking, how to 
analyze problems, and how to arrive at inde- 
pendent conclusions. School board members 
indicated they anticipate little difficulty in 
introducing this type of training in the cur- 
riculum. Noted the findings: “While much 
_ experimentation will be needed to prove the 
effectiveness of this type of instruction, and 
to determine the content of such a program, 
educators have undoubtedly overestimated 
the problems involved in developing such a 
course. People in the business world fre- 
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quently have to concern themselves with this 
problem and they could be of great help in 
planning the content.” 

Another widely supported and easy to start 
innovation was the idea of guide books for 
parents, “The acceptance of this innovation 
among the least educated parents,“ com- 
mented the findings, “is ample proof that 
parents do want help in teaching their chil- 
dren discipline and respect for law and or- 
der, and in stimulating them to take greater 
interest in their school work.“ 

NONGRADED SCHOOLS GET NOD 

The report said that a “sizable majority” 
of board members (70 percent) approve of 
nongraded schools. “At the same time,” 
added the report, “about half see difficulties 
in adopting this plan for their own school 
systems. A third of those included in the 
survey say they already are doing something 
about assigning students to classes on the 
basis of achievement rather than age,” 

Proposals for shortening summer vacations 
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or lengthening the school day proved unpop- 
ular with both parents and board members. 
They were not asked to comment on four- 
quarter scheduling. Neither parents nor 
board members liked the idea of standard 
nationwide tests on the order of those that 
are presently administered in Great Britain. 

Programmed instruction is more highly 
regarded by school board members than by 
parents, the report said, “possibly because 
school board members may be more familiar 
with this innovation.” 

Parents provided slightly more support 
than did board members for independent 
study time and for special vocational pro- 
grams. But the study found that the atti- 
tude of school board members to the 13 in- 
novations proposed is very much the same 
as that of parents. Those highly favored are 
the same in the two lists, with only minor 
differences in the percentage of those who 
regard the proposal as a ‘good idea’ and those 
who think it is a Poor idea.’” 


How boards and parents view 13 innovations (ranked in order of approval) 


Classes to teach students how to think. 
. Team teachin 


2 

P6727. (p K % è 2 
4. Movable partitions for class rooms 
5. Guide books for parents for each grad 
. Programed instruction 
7. Placement based on achievem 
8. Special vocational 7 —4 5 

„ More independent study Hime 
0. Reduce summer vacation 


1 
6 
9 
II. Increase school day, reduce homework. 


2 Standard test for hah school diploma 


— 
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Cpl. Ralph Flint, Jr., Killed in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lance Cpl. Ralph P. Flint, Jr., of Hagers- 
town, Md., was recently killed in combat 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend the cour- 
age of Corporal Flint and to honor his 
memory by including tne following arti- 
cle in the RECORD: 

RALPH FLINT, JR., MARINE IN VIETNAM 

HAGERSTOWN.—A 19-year-old Hagerstown 
marine who had about 14% months of duty to 
complete in Vietnam was killed in action 
Sunday, the Defense Department reported 
yesterday. 

The marine was Lance Cpl, Ralph P. Flint, 
Jr., whom the Defense Department said was 
killed near Quang Tri when fragments from 
an enemy mortar struck him in the chest, 

PREVIOUSLY INJURED 

Corporal Flint had apparently just re- 
turned to combat after recovering from a 
wound received May 5. Mrs. R. Lorraine Flint, 
his mother, said the last letter she received 
from her son was dated May 16. It was malled 
from a hospital ship. 

The young marine had been in Vietnam 
since July 14, 1966. He was expected home in 
August, his mother said today. Corporal Flint 
enlisted in the Marine Corps in January, 
1966. 

Besides his mother, he is survived by a 
brother, Nelson Flint. Mrs. Flint and her son 
live at 9 Winter street, in Hagerstown. 


Schools as community centers. 


Eliminate competition with pass-fail marks... ............. 


Board members Parents 
Good No 
idea idea . | opinion 
e re 
1 9³ 6 1 
Ss 2 93 6 1 
= 5 84 14 2 
3 84 15 1 
4 76 22 2 
1 70 27 3 
9 67 28 5 
6 63 34 3 
59 11 59 34 7 
44 5 45 53 2 
RER 31 9 30 67 3 
sets 22 6 30 68 2 
eases 17 5 15 83 2 
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Rejuvenation of St. Paris, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
was proud to note recently an article by 
Mr. Howard B. Sturgeon, secretary of 
the Ohio Bankers Association, in that 
organization’s May 1967 issue, concern- 
ing St. Paris, Ohio, in my congressio 
district. 

Mr. Sturgeon, who hails originally 
from St. Paris, writes of the recent re- 
juvenation of that community through 
the efforts of a few enterprising young 
businessmen and bankers. 

The article is as follows: 

Tue OBA Omcurr 
(By Howard Sturgeon) 

I guess it is no secret to at least some Ohio 
bankers that I originated in St. Paris, Ohio, 
and have a lot of pride in my home town. 

Recently I was invited to attend, on 4 
Sunday, an open house of the newly Te- 
modeled home town bank—First-Central Na- 
tional. My home town bank has done a tre- 
mendous job in modernizing and enlarging 
their main office, but the unique part of the 
Sunday open house was the fact that this 
occasion also stirred other merchants in the 
town to have open houses at the same time- 
When I arrived in town, it looked like the 
State Fair was going on or some similar 
large occasion, and I think there were more 
people in town at one time than at any date 
in the past. 
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St. Paris has been rejuvenated lately after 
Boing through several years of dying on the 
vine, so to speak. This has come about due 
to the efforts of a few young businessmen in 
town who formed a corporation and decided 
to. do something about the empty store 
bulldings up and down the main street. They 
Purchased empty store bulldings right and 
left, including one that I had an interest in. 
After renovating these buildings, they set 
Out to attract some new businesses in town 
and their results haye been more successful 
than they ever hoped for. They have torn 
down some old houses and buildings and 
Provided parking lots, There is a new nine- 
hole golf course north of town, the public 
library has been renovated, etc., etc. 

Another thing they did in St. Paris that is 
Unique was due to the fact that there was so 
Much criticism of the parking meters that it 
‘Was driving business away. To offset this 
criticism, the town council compromised 
With the public by removing every other 
Parking meter. In other words, here ig a 
Parking space with a meter, and next to it 
a parking space without a meter, then an- 
Other meter, etc. The town treasurer told me 
that they are receiving more revenue from 
half the parking meters than they did when 
each space had a meter. 

I hope you will pardon my rambling about 
my home town but, Uke anyone else, once 
again I am happy to say that I am proud to 
zee what some enterprising young men and 
bankers can do to dress up an otherwise 
drab community. 


International Social Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, “‘Develop- 
Ment is new name for peace.” These 
Fords of Pope Paul VI in his encyclical 
“The Development of Peoples” were the 
theme of the commencement address 
Biven by Vice President Hupert H. HUM- 
PHREY, at St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 


Vice President Humpnrry challenged 
the graduates with the problems created 
by moving from a tribal to a global com- 
munity, International social justice, he 
Said, demands a revision of patterns of 
international trade, increased foreign as- 
Sistance, and a rejection of political mes- 
Sianism. 

The challenge is also made to this 
Congress and I place the Vice President's 
remarks in the Record at this point: 
Remarks or Vick Present Huseat H. 

HUMPHREY AT THE COMMENCEMENT, COL- 

LEGE oy Sr. Tuomas, Sr. PauL, MINN., 

May 27, 1967 

“We should live in our age, know it, be in 
touch with it .., our work is in the present 
and not in the past.” 

Those words were not spoken last week, but 


in 1897 by the founder of this college, Arch-" 


bishop John Ireland. 

In Archbishop Ireland's time, the old 
frontier was fading before the new indus- 
trial revolution. 

Tndividual relationships were yielding to 
Struggle between capital and labor. 

The industrial revolution, and the result- 
urbanization of society, were destroying 
bonds of human solidarity which had 

Americans together in a largely rural 
society. 
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Archbishop Ireland was among the first to 
see that the critique of industrial exploita- 
tion—and the plea for social justice—con- 
tained in Pope Leo XIII's encyclical “Rerum 
Novarum” applied to the United States as 
Well as to Europe. 

Monsignor John A. Ryan, a Professor at 
St. Thomas College, exposed the moral hol- 
lowness of the prevailing laissez faire phi- 
losophy, and played an important role in 
achieving a general recognition in the United 
States that social justice—not unrestrained 
profit-seeking—should be the guiding norm 
for society. 

For Monsignor Ryan, and others, recog- 
nized that men needed each other, and that 
man’s interdependence, increasingly a physi- 
cal fact of life, was also a moral necessity. 

Pope Leo XIII, Archbishop Ireland and 
Monsignor Ryan addressed themselves to the 
problem of social justice in a national con- 
text. Today we must focus on justice in a 
global setting. 

Pope Paul in his new encyclical on “The 
Development of Peoples” has stated the 
situation clearly: “Today the principal fact 
we must all recognize Is that the social ques- 
tion has become world-wide.” 

Yes, the world has become a 
planet.” 

But, regrettably, too many of our loyalities 
and institutions remain tribal, not plane- 
tary. 

To replace the tribal community with a 
global community requires the growth of new 


“village 


loyalities . . . the establishment of new in- 
stitutions . .,. and the acceptance of new 
obligations. 


In building such a global community, we 
face one clear and overwhelming challenge: 
The widening gap between the rich nations 
and the poor. 

Everywhere we see people caught between 
soaring hopes and immovable traditions. 

Everywhere we see a revolution 
what Emmanuel Mounier called the “estab- 
lished disorder.” 

And we know that, in today's world, peace 
can be threatened by social and economic 
deprivation, by destitution and hunger as 
well as by armies crossinlg borders and bombs 
falling from the sky. 

How do we meet this threat? Pope Paul VI 
has rightly stated that “Development is the 
new name for e” 

But “development” cannot be limited to 
economic growth. It must promote the good 
of the whole man. 

“Development” is not just a matter of 
eliminating hunger, or even of reducing pov- 
erty. The struggle against physical destitu- 
tion is not enough. 

It ts a question rather of building a world 
where each man, no matter what his race, re- 
ligion or nationality, can live a fully human 
life ... a world where each man may be freed 
from the servitude imposed on him by other 
men or by natural forces he is unable to 
control, 

It is a question, in short, of building a 
world where freedom is not an empty word. 

In this striving for real development, we 
who live in the Western world have a special 
responsibility. 

It was we who launched the techno- 
logical revolution that has produced such 
dazzling wealth in the midst of squalor. 

It is we who have spread it to the world 
at large. 

And today we tolerate—by limited exer- 
tion if not by inaction—inconceivable and 
growing disparities of wealth and destitution. 

The hard facts are these: 

In this world, only some 800 million peo- 
ple have per capita income of over 750 
dollars a year. 

Another 400 million earn between 250 and 
750 dollars a year, 

The remaining 2.2 billion earn less than 
250 dollars per year. (And almost half of 
these earn less than 100 dollars a year) 

Does anyone think this disparity can con- 
tinue without the eventual outbreak of 
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serious violence and war—without new 
Cubas, Congos and Dominican Republics? 

How are we going to close this gap? 

It will require determined effort by local 
leaders to mobilize local resources. 

And by “local resources" I mean not just 
material resources, I mean, also, resources 
of vision and will and determination on the 
part of leaders who would bring their na- 
tions into the 20th century. 

But no matter how much the poor nations 
help themselves, we cannot evade the fact 
that they stand little chance of success 
without the help of those which are rich. 

It is not necessary here to engage in a 
detailed analysis of the process of develop- 
ment. Once we recognize the existence of a 
universal common good and of international 
social justice—and show a willingness to 
commit ourselves to it—the technical prob- 
lems of assistance can be solved. Not with- 
out dimculty—but they can be solved. 

In the final analysis the most difficult 
questions which you and I must answer— 
are those stated bluntly by Pope Paul in his 
encyclical: 

“Let each one examine his conscience, a 
conscience that conveys a new message of 
our times. Is he prepared to support out of 
his own pocket works and und 
organized in favor of the most destitute? Is 
he ready to pay higher taxes so that the 
public authorities can intensify their efforts 
in favor of development? Is he ready to pay 
a higher price for imported goods so that 
the producer may be more justly rewarded? 
Or to leave this country, if n and 
if he is young, in order to assist in this de- 
velopment of the young nations?” 

History has shown that man will pay a 
high price for the victories of war. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he will sacrifice 
for the development required for peace. 

We are challenged, then, today to transfer 
the standard which has become an accepted 
norm in modern national societies to the 
international community. This is revolu- 
tionary doctrine. - 

It will entail, among other „ revi- 
sion of the existing North-South pattern of 
international trade. 

As Pope Paul's encyclical pointed out: 
“An economy of exchange can no longer be 
based solely on the law of free competition, 
Freedom of trade is fair only if it is subject 
to the demands of social justice.” 

The Pope's admonition has already been 
heeded to some degree in the Kennedy 
Round trade negotiation. In that negotia- 
tion the rich nations have agreed to a new 
program of food aid for the poor. And they 
are now considering the immediate exten- 
sion of trade concessions to the developing 
countries which will not be fully extended 
to the developed for another five years. 


But this is only a beginning. 

As we prepare for the next meeting of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, to be held in New Delhi in 
1968, we must re-examine many of our old 
basic premises. 

For instance, President Johnson has al- 
ready indicated that we are ready now to 
explore the possible benefit of temporary 
preferential tariff advantages for all devel- 
oping countries in the markets of all the in- 
dustrialized countries. % 

What about development assistance aside 
from trade? 

The United States—and other developed 
nations—are contributing less than .7 of one 
per cent of their Gross National Product 
today. We stand guilty, just as others do. 

I know there are experts who claim the 
poor nations cannot usefully absorb too 
much more. 

But the World Bank estimates that devel- 
oping nations can efficiently absorb twice the 
amount of capital today as a decade ago. 
Yet the trend in contributions continues 
downward. 
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Not only is the amount of financial assist- 
ance inadequate, 

There is the obvious need for achieving a 
better balance between population and avail- 
able resources. 

Debt burdens have mounted to staggering 
heights, 

And trained talent is steadily drained 
from developing countries—depriving them 
of not only technical talent but of their nat- 
ural political and social leaders as well. 

As we celebrate this June the 20th anni- 
versary of the Marshall Plan, I believe the 
industrialized nations of the world must 
renew their determination to provide aid at 
the level that it is needed. 

I say the World Bank ts right. According 
to present rates of economic growth, the 
foreign aid contribution of developed coun- 
tries could well be doubled. 

As we look toward the next decade, we 
should not exclude the possibility that the 
Soviet Union and Eastern European coun- 
tries can cooperate in carrying this | urden. 

The participation of the Soviet Union in 
the World Bank's consortia for India and 
Pakistan would be a welcomed first-step— 
which could lead to broader participation in 
the future. 

If we are to meet this challenge in all its 
aspects, we must strengthen every economic 
institution we have—and develop new ones 
if need be. If our existing financial and de- 
velopment institutions—all formed two 
decades ago with the establishment of the 
United Nations—need to be supplemented or 
modified, we should not hesitate to do so. 

To make the moral weight of the Church 
felt at the grassroots level, the Pope estab- 
lished in January of this year a Papal Com- 
mission on Justice and Peace. 

Working with parallel national secretariats, 
and cooperating closely with the World 
Council of Churches, the Commission on 
Justice and Peace can do much to mobilize 
public support for the development of ef- 
forts ahead. 

We know that basic social injustices will 
be corrected—whether the race problem in 
our nation, or the poverty problem in our 
world—only when public opinion has been 
aroused. Our experience has shown that jus- 
tice has triumphed over injustice ... the 
conscience of the present over the memory of 
the past, only after men and women of con- 
science formed in a Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion took their convictions seriously and 
translated them into action. 

Closing the gap between rich and poor is 
not something to be achieved in a period of 
months or even years. We must avoid becom- 
ing what the poet Meredith called “too soon 
despairers.” But we must close that gap— 
not just because it is in our own interest, not 
just because of the Communist challenge 
but as President Kennedy said in his inau- 
gural message: “Because it is right.” 

Finally, may I add this: We should be 
careful not to confuse a recognition of the 
moral unity and interdependence of man- 
kind with the political messianism of a na- 
tion, class or race. 

Our acceptance of the obligation to help 
the poor does not mean that we have either 
the obligation or intention to impose our 
political and social institutions on other 
countries or continents. 

Our tion of our responsibility car- 
ries with it no claim that power and virtue 
are synonomous, that the power of the most 
powerful must be harnessed to spread one 
version of virtue. It does not imply that any 
one nation can claim to be the engine that 
makes the moral universe go around. 

It is the task of both the graduation class 
of 1967 and of our generation to convince 
the legislatures and the executives—of all 
developed nations—that moral imperatives 
as well as physical security require a sub- 
stantial commitment to long-range eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to the de- 
veloping nations of the world. 
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“Development is the new name for peace.” 

All men profess to seek peace. But peace 
is like a flower—it needs fertile soll in which 
to grow. It cannot grow in the rocks of bit- 
terness and poverty, in the dry sands of 
backwardness and despair. It needs the fer- 
tile soil of education and food, and of health 
and hope. 

The pursuit of peace resembles the build- 
ing of a great cathedral. It is the work of 
generations, In concept it requires a master 
architect; in execution, the labors of many. 

The pursuit of peace requires time—but 
we must use time as a tool and not as a 
crutch. 

It is our task today, and it will be yours 
tomorrow, to bring men closer to the day 
when social justice for all is no longer a 
dream but a reality, all over this world. 


Labor’s Ally for 70 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish Daily Forward has been for gen- 
erations one of the great American News- 
papers. Founded 70 years ago, when im- 
migrants flooded into America by the 
millions, this unusual newspaper helped 
Jewish people learn about their new 
country. 

J. C. Rich, editor of the Hat Worker, 
weekly publication of the United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers, has also 
been on the editorial staff of the Jewish 
Daily Forward since 1922. In an article 
in the May issue of the American Fed- 
erationist, monthly magazine published 
by the AFL-CIO, he observes that the 
paper was also a strong friend of strug- 
gling unions in New York's needle trades 
at the turn of the century. 

Mr. Rich's story is of historic interest, 
Mr. President, and I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent that it be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

FORWARD: Lapor’s ALLY FOR 70 Years 
(By J.C. Rich) 


The Jewish Daily Forward, 70 years od 


this year, has always cherished its labor 
credentials as its most valued asset. It be- 
gan Ute on an issue of trade union allegiance 
and has maintained its close bond with labor 
through all the years of its existence. 

This association consisted not merely of 
generally sympathetic leanings, Beyond all 
other libertarian strivings was the Forward’s 
own direct, intimate and intense involve- 
ment with the cause of labor. The Forward 
is well-known in the labor movement as 
spokesman and protagonist of the apparel 
trades unions. What is less well-known, per- 
haps, is that it came into being in defense 
against an assault on the former American 
Federation of Labor by a coterie of leftwing 
fanatics grouped in the Socialist Labor Party 
of those days. Insufficiently defined also is 
its opposition to the International Workers 
of the World in the decade or two after its 
founding and, finally, the Forward's victori- 
ous struggle with the communists in recent 
decades in their effort to capture the needle 
trades unions and obtain leverage for domi- 
nance over the entire labor movement. 

Beyond its immediate sphere of the gar- 
ment unions, the Forward also mobilized the 
Jewish populace of the United States and 
Canada in behalf of labor's major struggles. 
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In the strikes of coal miners, steel workers, 
textile workers and in other of labor’s or- 
deals, the Forward contributed not alone its 
own fund but also aligned the entire Jewish 
community in and of the beleaguered strik- 
ers. 

It is sometimes difficult for trade unionists 
to comprehend what a vital role the Forward 
played in the genesis and growth of the ap- 
parel trades unions. This total involvement 
with the cause of the workers was demon- 
strated in dramatic fashion in each of the 
huge strikes that brought the garment 
unions into being during the second decade 
of this century. 

The first was the “uprising? of the shirt- 
waist makers in 1909-1910, an almost spon- 
taneous explosion of some 20,000 workers, 
most of them young Jewish girls. Aside from 
agitational news stories and feature articles 
in the Forward, there had been no prepara- 
tion for the strike that broke out toward the 
end of 1909 in the New York shirtwaist and 
“empress” dress shops, Unionists in the For- 
ward camp maintained a moribund Local 25 
of shirtwaist workers and had arranged & 
mass meeting In Cooper Union to simulate 
interest in the union and drum up senti- 
ment for a possible strike. Chairman of the 
meeting was Benjamin Feigenbaum, a noted 
writer on the staff of the Forward. A featured 
speaker was Samuel Gompers, who came to 
demonstrate the solidarity of organized labor 
with the cause of the waistmakers. 

It was at this meeting that a girl rose im- 
patiently after many specches and cried out 
in Yiddish, “Enough talk! I propose we strike 
now!” 

The entire audience was galvanized by the 
call and the girl's motion was seconded. 
Moved beyond all caution and temerity, the 
chairman, Feigenbaum, called to the audi- 
ence: “Do you mean it? If you do, then take 
this ancient Jewish oath: ‘If I turn traitor 
to the cause I now pledge, may this hand 
wither from the arm I now raise.“ 

The date was November 22, 1909. The strike 
was on and was to continue through a long. 
bitter winter against enormous odds, The 
girls got considerable attention and even 
more sympathy from well-meaning matrons 
in the women’s suffrage movement, but strike 
relief in the form of bread, medical care an 
rent money came in response to appeals in 
the Forward. 

Less than a half-year after the end of the 
waist-makers’ strike came the Revolt of the 
50,000,” the cloakmakers in New York's ap- 
parel industry. Unlike the first strike, this 
one was well-planned and well-staffed. 
Workers had been signed up in large numbers 
during the weeks preceding the strike, meet- 
ing halls had been rented, committees were 
appointed in advance for picketing, relief 
gathering, speaking arrangements—and, 
most important, for soup kitchens for needy 
strikers. With characteristic energy, Benja- 
min Schlesinger, at the time business man- 
ager of the Forward, took charge of strike 
operations and became president of the In- 
ternataional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
after the strike. 

An account of strike expenditures remains 
of that famous cloakmakers' struggle. Of 
$246,000 raised during the three months of 
the strike in the summer of 1910 — an enor- 
mous sum for that time—$62,000 came from 
readers of the Forward in response to its 
appeals for strike aid. 

In 1913 came the general strike of the 
men's clothing workers in New York, another 
mass upheaval of needle trades workers. It 
was backed by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and supported with direct aid from 
the Forward in the form of money, man- 
power, full press coverage and even the op- 
eration of a soup kitchen. 

The cap makers, millinery workers, fur 
workers, fancy leather goods workers and 
thousands of other workers found support in 
the Forward and stimulation without stint 
for their trade union activity. 
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The Forward came into being in 1897 in a 
ferment of conflicting ideologies. Then, as 
there were men who sought shortcuts 
to Utopia. The dictatorship of the few on 
e premise that it would benefit the many 
Was a novel idea in the radical circles of the 
e, yet in efect it held dominance among 
Indeed. long before there were bolshe- 
the idea that all power must be vested 
an elite group of radicals was already be- 
g advocated as a matter of right and of 
humanistic prerogative. 
The anarchists fought it out with the 
Socialists as the two chief contenders in the 
igrant community of New York City at 
the ‘turn of the century. Among the anar- 
chists there were pockets of internal dispute 
as there were among the socialists. Single tax 
advocates of the Henry George School added 
Populist favor to the Ideological brew. The 
hts of Labor were on the decline, but 
maintained vestigial unions here and 
„The American Federation of Labor was 
rapidly supplanting the Knights, but sudden- 
ly found itself under attack from a source 
which it never anticipated hostility— 
socialists. 
In addition to such ideological conten- 
the economic and political climate of 
the time was one of hashness in the midst of 
ved corruption and debasement in most 
Cities, particularly in New York. 
All industry in the United States was one 
luge sweatshop before the development of 
ns, but the apparel trades surpassed all 
Others in the poverty, exploitation and in- 
ty forced on its victims. 
The young Jewish people who had torn up 
Toots abroad in the expectation of finding 
ce and security in the new world found 
ves thwarted and defeated at every turn. 
Tenement housing and general poverty were 
the worst of their afflictions. These forms 
Of disadvantage they had known all their 
Youth and they managed to adjust to it in 
this country. What really rankled was the 
lack of justice and equality in a land that 
had been represented as the haven of 
liberty. 
Wages were low and hours were long in 
the sweatshops and that was bad enough. But 
this became intolerable when added to it 
Were the intimidation and indignity heaped 
On sweatshop inmates by master, foreman 
and strawboss. Shouted commands and 
Physical assaults were ordinary measures of 
authority and discipline exercised by sweat- 
P owners who themselves were harried 
beyond endurance by the competitive stresses 
at the sweatshop economy. 
As for the political venality that prevailed 
in those days, it was pervasive and flagrant 
New York City. Present-day racketeering 
mild by comparison with the rampant 
ality of the period. The courts, the 
ce, every agency of government was de- 
Dauched by graft and rascality. The East 
Side of New York—to which Jewish arrivals 
abroad thronged for their first homes— 
had become the red-light district umier Tam- 
Many protection. Young girls suffering the 
erty and drudgery of the sweatshop be- 
the special prey of those who fattened 
On the profits of vice. 
Tt was this boundless depravity of the gov- 
ental, economic and social environment 
t the Forward was committed to cleanse 
and regenerate. - 
An agonizing handicap rarely mentioned 
in connection with the hardships of the early 
grant days was the dreadful loneliness 
Sf the new arrivals in this country. These 
igrants were mainly young people whom 
Misery and injustice had driven out of their 
homes and familiar associations. Now, in the 
land, the bewilderment of foreign en- 
ent and the longing for family and 


Lager audience for a newspaper which spoke 


thelr language and understood their prob- 
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The spark that gave birth to the Forward 
was a revolt against the dictatorial rule that 
had fastened itself on the American socialist 
movement toward the end of the last cen- 
tury. The passage of time has dulled the edge 
of that conflict, but while it lasted it was as 
cathartic and as decisive as the one with the 
communists In which the Forward became 
engazed 30 years later. 

In the 1890's, as in the 1920's, the war was 
an ideological one, but the battlefront was 
on the fleld of trade unionism, At that time, 
the ieader of the then Socialist Labor Party 
was Daniel De Leon. He was a native of 
Curacao, a member of a wealthy family and 
had come to Columbia University to do grad- 
uate work, He was attracted to the Single 
Tax movement of Henry George and moved 
by rapid stages into socialist activity. Vet- 
erans still recall him as a man of consider- 
able personal magnetism, forceful in manner 
and speech. His academic schooling and gen- 
eral Knowledge made him one to look up to 
in the immigrant community. His presence 
flattered the members of the Socialist Labor 
branches on the East Side, a membership 
whose Jewish complement soon outnum- 
bered the German socialists. An aura of su- 
perior attainments enveloped this leader, so 
excesses that would not have been tolerated 
in anyone else where condoned in De Leon. 

De Leon, however, could not brook any 
sort of opposition or even criticism. This in- 
tolerance came to a head on the issue of 
trade unionism. A union that was not social- 
ist and subservient to his direction was of 
not use to him. He had no compunction 
about destroying it, even if he had to send 
his disciples to act as strikebreakers. 

In the period just before the founding of 
the Forward, the Knights of Labor were al- 
ready on the decline but several of the early 
Jewish unions were still affiliated with it. 
De Leon had tried to infiltrate the rising 
American Federation of Labor but was 
thwarted by Samuel Gompers. Thereupon De 
Leon cast his lots with the Knights and tried 
to take over its national office in 1895. De- 
treated in this attempt, he created an inde- 
pendent labor federation, the Socialist Trade 
and Labor Alliance, in opposition to both the 
Knights and the APL. 

By that time, a Yiddish labor dally, the 
Ovend Blatt (“Evening Journal“) was al- 
ready in existence. Under De Leon's auspices, 
it was steeped in radical dogma and had a 
puny circulation. The one man who might 
have biven it vigorous editorial direction re- 
fused to assume the task. He was Abraham 
Cahan who later, as editor of the Forward, 
demonstrated creative genius as journalist, 
mentor and guide of the Jewish immigrant 
community in America. 

The break came when De Leon attempted 
to force branches of the Socialist Labor Party 
to act as strikebreaking agencies against the 
AFL. To the Jewish workers this violation 
of union principle was unspeakable sacrilege 
and they refused to engage in strikebreaking. 
Finally. in January of 1897, De Leon’s op- 
ponents felt sufficiently supported within 
the party to challenge his adherents, when 
an administrative committee was to be 
elected for the party's newspaper. At a long 
and exhausting meeting as riddled with 
parliamentary obstructions as any the com- 
munists invented in later days, the De Leon- 
ites were declared the winners by a vote of 
50 to 48. Thereupon, 52 delegates broke away 
from the meeting and created a Press Fed- 
eration of their own. 

Three months of mass meetings and fund- 
Taising followed and in April the anti-De 
Leon, anti-dogmatic, anti-strikebreaking 


language. 

ward”), a not altogether idiomatic word in 
the Yiddish vernacular. The name was chosén 
when one of the active comrades argued that 
the most successful socialist dally in the 
world, the Vowarts of Berlin, bore that name. 
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No one could gainsay the charm of that kind 
of appellation after that and Forverts it is 
to this day. The first issue of the paper ap- 
peared April 22, 1897. 

Under Cahan's direction, the Forward 
became an organ of extraordinary power and 
persuasion. The Jewish immigrants who 
came to these shores in wave upon wave 
found In the Forward an instrument of edu- 
cation and enlightenment such as they had 
never known before. The paper brought them 
knowledge of the American nation and the 
modes and customs of the new way of life. 
It taught them an awareness of their dig- 
nity as human beings and their right to just 
treatment as working people. 

While Cahan insisted on simple, lucid lan- 
guage and clarity of expression in the read- 
ing matter of the paper, he also insisted on 
the highest standards of literary merit in 
the serious works he offered the readers. 
Thus practically every master of modern 
Yiddish found rendy acceptance in the For- 
ward and most of them were on the weekly 
salaried list of the paper. It was as if an 
American newspaper had maintained Edgar 
Allen Poe, Stephen Crane, Theodore Dreiser 
and Mark Twain on its salaried staf during 
the days of their trial and hardship. 

A number of these Yiddish literary lights 
are known in translation to English read- 
ers. Sholem Asch was one of them. Another 
was the late I. J. Singer, author of “The 
Brothers Ashkenazi.” His brother, Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, whose most recent work, 
“In My Father’s Court,” has won wide ac- 
claim in has an liter- 
ary work of merit, “The Certificate,” now 
running serially in the Forward. Elle Weisel, 
author of “Gates of the Forest” and “Silent 
Jews,” is on the staff of the Forward and 
published these works in Yiddish in the 
Forward in advance of their English, He- 
brew and French translations. 

Abraham Cahan died in 1951, but the 

It 


managing 
editor under Rogoff. The present managing 
editor is Morris 

Ownership of the Forward is vested In a 
group of volunteers of the same labor orien- 
tation and the same social environment as 
those who founded the Forward. This group, 
about 100 in mumber at present, derives 
no profit from the paper and acts in much 
the same manner as the board of overseers 
of a college or the corporation of a social 
service institution. 

The Forward to this day is a public insti- 
tution devoted to the public good; It rejects 
sterile doctrine and daily renews the task 
of education and enlightenment which it 
assumed 70 years ago as its own commit- 
ment to the American democracy. 


The Tragic Occupation of Lithuania 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Spcak- 
er, the week of June 12-16 again com- 
memorates the tragic occupation of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia by the Soviet 
Union. Since June 15, 1940, when these 
nations were taken over by force of arms, 
they have suffered the terrors and an- 
guish of slavery and captivity. 

House Concurrent Resolution 416, 
which calls for freedom for Lithuania, 
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Latvia, and Estonia, was adopted unan- 
imously by the House in June 1965, and 
by the Senate in October 1966. Though 
this was a step in the right direction, it 
is not enough. We must now direct our 
efforts to carrying out the provisions of 
the resolution and effecting by peaceful 
means the withdrawal of Communist 
control over these brave countries, so 
they may be assured of the freedom and 
independence which are rightfully theirs. 


Richard Gardner Proposes New Marshall 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 20th an- 
niversary of the Marshall plan, which 
rebuilt war-torn Europe after the Second 
World War, is being celebrated this year. 

One of the most constructive pro- 
posals for marking this occasion was put 
forth by former Deputy Assistant Sec- 

retary of State Richard N. Gardner, now 

professor of law and international or- 
ganization at Columbia University, in his 
June 3 New York Times article. 

As I believe Mr. Gardner’s thought- 
provoking proposal deserves Serious con- 
sideration by Members of the House, I 
include it herewith: 

TIME FOR A New MARSHALL PLAN 
(By Richard N. Gardner) 

In this decade of the 1960's—a decade 
hopefully designated as the “Decade of Devel- 
opment” by the United Nations—the average 
annual increase in gross national product of 
the poor countries has been little more than 
4 per cent. With rates of population growth 
in most countries averaging 2 or 3 per cent, 
there has been only a 1 or 2 per cent annual 
increase in individual Uving standards. In- 
deed, the average rate of increase in per 
capita income in the 1960's has actually been 
lower than in the decade of the 1950's. 

NEW LEVEL OF EFFORT 
To turn the tide, we need new forms of in- 
ternational cooperation and an entirely new 
level of effort on the part of both developed 
and less developed countries. The efforts of 
rich and poor countries alike are now grossly 
inadequate when measured against the prob- 
lem to be solved—the achievement of stand- 
ards of living in the less developed countries 
compatible with minimum human dignity. 
Next Monday, June 5, is the twentieth an- 
niversary of General Marshall’s famous com- 
_ mencement speech at Harvard which launch- 

ed the Marshall Plan. It is an appropriate 
time for the country which took this great 
initiative and the countries which were its 
principal beneficiaries to launch a new 
Marshall Plan for the benefit of the less de- 
veloped countries, 

The United Nations and other bodies have 
recommended an aid effort by the developed 
countries equivalent to 1 per cent of their 
gross national product. Despite rapid eco- 
nomic growth in the industrialized countries 
during the past few years, their foreign aid 
efforts have not expanded; thus, according to 
U.N. estimates, foreign aid as a proportion of 
G.N.P. has slipped from 0.83 per cent in 
1961 to 0.69 per cent in 1965. This trend can 
and must be reversed. 
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The heads of state of the Western indus- 
trialized countries should meet at the earliest 
opportunity to chart a program of steady 
escalation of their foreign-aid efforts. The 
objectives should mean a doubling of the 
total foreign- ald effort of the United States 
and other countries, taking into account 
present rates of economic growth. 

So far as possible this Increased assistance 
should be made available through multi- 
lateral institutions or pursuant to multi- 
lateral arrangements such as the World Bank 
consortia. 

As cold war tensions diminish, increasing 
efforts should be made to involve the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe in sharing the 
burden of economic aid. Development should 
be cooperative, not a competitive enterprise. 
The objective may not be realizable immedi- 
ately in all parts of the world. But we can 
move toward it on a case-by-case basis. As 
a beginning, we might ask the Soviet Union 
to associate itself with the work of the World 
Bank consortium for India. 

As an integral part of a new Marshall Plan, 
the industrialized countries should fashion 
a new trade policy toward the less developed 
world. The Kennedy Round helped reduce 
trade barriers among the rich, but produced 
very little in the way of practical results for 
the poor. 

ONE-WAY FREE TRADE 

The United States, in association with as 
many other industrialized countries as pos- 
sible, should put into effect, in stages over 
the next twenty years, a policy of one-way 
free trade in favor of the less developed 
countries. 

The old Marshall Plan succeeded because 
its beneficiaries carried out firm commit- 
ments to help themselves. In a new Marshall 
Plan, increased efforts of self-help must also 
balance increased efforts of aid and trade. 

In return for a new level of effort by the 
rich, there must be a new level of effort by 
the poor to redistribute the land, to tax priy- 
Ueged classes, encourage competitive enter- 
prises, and reduce waste and corruption in 
government service. And the poor countries 
must finally face the long-neglected prob- 
lems of food production and population 
growth. 

MONETARY REFORM 

This program of accelerated trade, ald and 
self-help is unlikely to succeed without prog- 
ress toward monetary reform. Eventually, 
we may Have to link liquidity creation and 
development aid, employing national cur- 
rencles paid in exchange for new monetary 
units for long-term lending in the less de- 
veloped world. Until such a system is worked 
out, new devices will have to be found to 
protect the balance of payments positions of 
those rich countries that are bearing special 
aid and frade responsibilities for the poor. 


Remarks of Commissioner George H. 
Hearn, of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 20, Commissioner 
George H. Hearn, of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, addressed the U.S. 
Propeller Club of the Port of Miami in 
Florida on the occassion of the national 
observance of Maritime Day. He address- 
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ed himself to one particular facet of 

the maritime industry, the provision of 

the Shipping Act of 1916 which allows 
carriers to enter into various anticom- 
petitive arrangements with each other. 

His speech is very interesting and in- 

formative, and I recommend it to all in- 

terested Members. 
The speech follows: 

REMARKS OF COMMISSIONER GEORGE H, HEARN 
OF THE FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION, 
BEFORE THE U.S. PROPELLER CLUB OF THE 
Port or Miami, FLA., Mar 20, 1967 


I am delighted to be here to address you 
on the occasion of the national observance 
of Maritime Day. As many of you know, I 
have had the opportunity to inspect and 
observe your great port, including Dodge 
Island, several months ago when I appeared 
here to discuss the recently enacted Public 
Law 89-777 commonly known as the Cruise 
Legislation Act, and the Commission's rules 
implementing It. 

All over this great land of ours on this 
Maritime Day, public officials and represen- 
tatives of industry, labor and commerce are 
addressing themselves to the present mari- 
time situation and putting forth their solu- 
tions to the problem. I do not have the pro- 
motional responsibility of the Am 
Merchant Marine and I leave to them the 
function of announcing their various post- 
tions. However, as a citizen who is deeply 
interested in the American Merchant Marine 
attaining the position of being the finest 12 
the world, it is timely to acknowledge the 
merchant marine affiliated industries and 
the posture of our sea-faring men. 

President Johnson acknowledged the im- 
portance of maritime endeavors when he 
said: 

“International commerce and the ships 
which make it possible have contributed im- 
measurably to America's greatness. The sea 
and ships are an integral part of this coun- 
try’s past, present and future.” 

Shipbuilding and ship operating are very 
expensive undertakings in our country. Each 
of these endeavors, however is extremely im- 
portant to our national well-being. When 
our shipbuilders and our ship operators com- 
pete with their much less costly counter- 
parts in foreign lands in my opinion they are 
competing with much less valuable ships and 
services, whose nations haye more limited 
goals. Our own builders and operators are 
second to none in the world. They are en- 
titled to fair rates on their investments. NO 
one in this country can carp with the com- 
paratively meager dividends associated with 
shipbuilding and ship operating investments. 
vis-a-vis other commercial ventures, Each 
of these endeavors requires enormous capital 
investment. Each suffers more acutely from 
economic turmoil than do most domestic 
commercial und A vessel, for ex- 
ample with an economic life of about 20 
years engaging in world trade subjects itself, 
in addition to economic fluctuations, to in- 
ternational political problems including 
trade and flag restrictions, the hazards of the 
elements and acts of God. 

American terminal operations also are 
more expensive than their foreign counter- 
parts. American terminals are constantly 
being brought up to date at considerable 
expense and the cost of operating 
is also higher in this country than in others- 
But here in America where our standard 
living is the envy of the world we must ex- 
pect that these terminal operations will bé 
substantially more costly than they are M 
less affluent ports around the globe. 

American seamen, likewise, represent a nad“ 
tional Investment which we can ill afford to 
lose. All too often we hear how grandly they 
are compensated. All too often, however, their 
compensation is compared, to that of their 
foreign counter-parte—not to that of the 
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White collar or blue collar workers in our 
Own country. You and I know that American 
seamen possess special skills. We all know of 
the rigors of their lives and we are all aware, 
I hope, of the economic opportunities which 
Are ever increasing shore side. I, for one on 
this Maritime Day, wish to salute those 
American seamen who are willing to serve our 
Nation by foregoing, for long periods on end. 
the fruits of our American high standard of 
Uying here at home. I wonder how many of 
Us would trade places with them, They enjoy 
the company of their families only sporad- 
ically, they are on call twenty four hours per 
day, and they are often imperiled by the 
elements, Let.me assure you, that it is no 
longer fashionable to stroll on many of the 
Port streets In other lands. American seamen 
in foreign lands are exposed to health 
dangers that are unknown to us here at home 
and orderly police protection in many lands 
does not approach that which we enjoy here. 
This evening, however, I am going to take 
the opportunity to state for the record an 
ares of shipping regulation that is a matter of 
Serious concern to me. 
We have a national business policy—an 
antitrust policy which, as the keystone of our 
ness life, has served us well. Indeed, the 
Sherman Act has been referred to as our 
Charter of Economic Freedom.” Few will 
doubt that our antitrust policy has stimu- 
lated competition which in turn has triggered 
that business way of life which has caused 
Man to “Build a Better Mousetrap.” Indeed, 
Our American initiative spurred on by the 
Challenge and response theory, to borrow the 
sociol phrase. has spawned produc- 
tivity of such magnitude and excellence, that 
We enjoy a standard of living hitherto un- 
known in the history of mankind. We are all 
&ware, Iam sure, that our friends across the 
Sea have not subscribed, at least so rel- 
Slously, to such a way of business life. 


A great exception to our national antl- 
trust policy, however, is contained in the 
of the Shipping Act of 1916. Through 
Section 15 of that Act carriers are allowed 
to enter into several species of anti-competi- 
ve arrangements with each other on condi- 
tion that such arrangements are given prior 
approval by that Agency of our Government 
Which administers the Shipping Act. That 
Agency is now the Federal Maritime Com- 
Mission, 


At the present time, concerted action by 
Carriers in our foreign trades has become a 
Way of ute, and Section 15 agreements are 

more and more sophisticated. They 
Tun the gamut from mere rate fixing asso- 
ciations to all pervasive pools. Bo complex 


of a half dozen conferences, and at least 

our American Flag lines are mem- 

of thirty or more rate fixing combines. 

You will note that I have not included the 

Many agreements between terminal opera- 
tors or freight forwarders. 

I think we should all be concerned about 
the entire spectrum of concerted action 
Agreements, not merely because they repre- 
Sent a departure from our traditional way 
of doing business, but because, in the case of 
Carriers, vis-a-vis shippers, they necessarily 
tend to create a seller’s or carrier’s market. 
In a word, they tend to give an advantage 
to a carrier in his dealings with a shipper. 

is especially true in those trades where 
the shipper does not have the alternative of 
à dependable non-conference service. 

Now, I want it made perfectly clear that 
I am not anti-conference, I am sure that, by 
and large, the conference system does, or 
Should be able to, make a substantial con- 
tribution to the development of our foreign 
Commerce, But I want it made equally clear 
that I view Section 15 approval as a license, 
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and that the granting of the license must 
clearly serve our public interest. Section 15 
approval, once granted, cannot lightly be 
taken away, but nevertheless it can be taken 
away. I submit that it should never be casu- 
ally granted. And the more anti-competitive 
the device for which approval is sought, the 
more carefully must we determine whether 
it serves our public interest. 

In every regulated business, monopolies 
or quasi-monopolies are countenanced on 
the premise that their existence is necessary 
for the benefit of the public. Utility com- 
panies, transit companies, and even taxi cabs 
fall into this category. Yet no one denies 
that the franchises of such entepreneurs re- 
quire countervailing safeguards adminis- 
tered by public bodies. So too, in my opinion, 
it must be where quasi-monopolies in the 
ocean transportation world are permitted. 
Obviously, the overwhelming share of our 
international trade is carried by vessels, and 
& predominant number of these vessels are 
devoted to our extremely important liner or 
general cargo trades, and the vast majority 
of these liners are banded together, lawfully, 
into rate setting or price fixing conferences. 
It is unthinkable, I contend, that in the 20th 
Century, reasonable men would suggest that 
quasi-monopolies should exist without a 
public body's surveillance. In a word, the 
international commerce of the United States 
is far too important a matter to be placed, 
unbridled, into the hands of laissez faire 
business combines. 

The plain facts are that our economy is 
freer than that of most of the international 
community; that our government policy, in 
international shipping, involves less home 
fiag preference than does theirs; and most 
importantly, many nations, in this hemis- 
phere and abroad, have taken steps not only 
to protect and enhance their own interna- 
tional commerce, but have promulgated rules 
and regulations regarding the vessels on 
which commercial cargo must be carried, In 
the final analysis, the Shipping Act, as an 
expression of Co: t to a con- 
stitutional grant, is designed for the protec- 
tion and growth of our foreign commerce. 
Simply expressed the situation is this: our 
foreign commerce is open to all, and all 
those who wish to participate in it do so 
under the ground rules that the Congress 
has laid down. Among those ground rules 
is the Shipping Act, which is administered 
by the Federal Maritime Commission. Car- 
riers are free to engage or not to engage in 
our foreign commerce, but once haying freely 
elected to participate in our trade they nec- 
essarily assume the obligations, as well as 
the benefits, which, under law is a condition 
of such participation. 

I trust that I have made the point that 
the orderly, efficient and economic flow of 
our international export and import com- 
merce is of prime concern to the Federal 
Maritime Commission: that carriers of all 
nations and conferences are welcome to par- 
ticipate in our trades, while observing the 
spirit of the Shipping Act, and that the 
Commission intends to use its powers, with- 
out fear or favor, without reckless or timid- 
ity, In meeting its public obligation. 

In conclusion I compliment this port and 
the men who had the foresight to build it 
and the men whose expertise makes it oper- 
ate. I want you all to do your utmost to 
think of a better way, a more competitive 
way, & less expensive way, to get your jobs 
done so that our own economy will continue 
to grow, so that we shall be able to meet 
our international commitments, so that we 
may be able to continue to assist friendly 
nations, and more importantly so that we 
might attain the “Great Society” which is 
within our reach, 

I thank you. 
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An Excellent Book on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the greatest tragedy of our recurring for- 
eign aid debates is our failure to spend 
more time reviewing our aid philosophy 
and the means of achieving the goals im- 
plicit in that philosophy. When the de- 
bate centers on dollar figures and the 
failure of aid recipients to show the re- 
quired gratitude to the United States, we 
do ourselves and our Nation a disservice. 
The United States is going to live a long 
time in a worldwide community of na- 
tions. We cannot isolate ourselves from 
one another. Our aid programs represent 
one of the positive, constructive elements 
in these growing relationships among 
nations. We need to examine with more 
care how these aid programs are work- 
ing, and subject our premises to continu- 
ing review. 

An illuminating review of a first-rate 
book helps put us on the track. A recent 
book by Jacob Kaplan entitled “The 
Challenge of Foreign Aid” is a highly 
readable account of our aid programs 
and some of the dilemmas in which we 
find ourselves. Hans Landsberg reviews 
the book in the June 15 issue of the Re- 
porter magazine. Because I agree so fully 
with the reviewer's comments, I insert 
the full review in the RECORD: 

THE Arp PROBLEM 
(By Hans Landsberg) 

“The Challenge of Foreign Aid,” by Jacob 
J. Kaplan. Praeger. $8.50. 

I have two quarrels with this latest and 
most useful discussion of foreign aid. The 
first concerns its conventional title, which 
may keep it out of the hands of those who 
‘would profit most from even a selective read- 
ing of the text—that is, those who consider 
the subject exhausted. The second is the 
heading of the introduction, “Why are we 
suddenly so fatigued?” which the author 
has borrowed from a remark made by Presl- 
dent Kennedy in what turned out to be his 
last press conference. The fact is that even 
then we had been working ourselves into a 
state of chronic fatigue for many years. 

While I am in substantial agreement with 
the reasons given for the fatigue, I suspect , 
that the biggest one, which gets little if 
any publicity, 1s that public debate, asso- 
ciated almost solely with the annual Con- 

review and appropriation, has 
tended to focus on the amount and on little 
else, unless one wants to include juicy fall- 
ures or misdeeds. Yet the level of foreign 
aid is at once the most elusive and, within 
limits, the least crucial feature of the whole 
undertaking. We can have a good program 
at two, three, or four billion dollars, a bad 
one at ten, and vice versa. But one thing 
we cannot, have is a debate on figures de- 
tached from specific purposes. Most of the 
public debate even today runs from state- 
ments that developed countries should set 
aside at least one per cent of their gross 
national produce for foreign aid to com- 
plaints that the United States cannot afford 
year after year to throw several billion dol- 
lars to people who cannot manage their own 
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affairs—observations that are met with wails 
from the administration that any cut will 
ruin the program, though no proof of ruin 
has ever been succeesfully adduced. Who 
would not be fatigued in that atmosphere? 

One of the few things that Kaplan merci- 
fully leaves alone, because he knows better, 
fs precisely this numbers game (he touches 
lightly and usefully on it in his chapter on 
burden-sharing). He has compiled a history 
of US. foreign ald, presented under appro- 
priate subject headings rather than by 
chronology, and a critique of our foreign-aid 
policies. Both are rendered readable as well 
as intelligible by the author's ability to draw 
on concrete examples that come to him from 
his own long involvement with the program. 
There are few pages that do not contain a 
reference to Pakistan or Nigeria or Turkey or 
some other ald recipient to illustrate a point, 
more often than not in a successful attempt 
to demolish a myth or at least put it in 
proper perspective. Thus we are neither 
preached at nor flattened by mute masses of 
statistics. Instead we are treated to a dis- 
passionate exposition of objectives and poli- 
cies and to a trenchant evaluation of their 
worth and meaning, with a minimal usé of 
professional Jargon. 

Nonetheless, no new book on forelgn ald 
is justified unless it presents a new point of 
view, or at least a new wrinkle here and 
there. Kaplan's book qualifies easily. I would 
perhaps single out his treatment of what he 
calls the “economic development syndrome.” 
Both philosophically and practically, he de- 
plores the elevation of economic develop- 
ment to first rank among U.S. forelgn-aid 
objectives, an event that he dates to 1961, the 
firat of the Kennedy aid programs, He con- 
tends that it was then that both social and 
political development took second place, at 
least as goals, and he offers persuasive argu- 
ments in support of his thesis. 

Economic development, Kaplan points out, 
has a number of aspects that recommend it. 
as an objective to the foreign-ald policy- 
maker. Above all, it can be made the subject 
of a “pian,” detailed both in amounts and 
in timing, its progress measurable in terms 
of percentage increases in gross national 
product, By the same token, it can have a 
date of termination of aid. 

The author deserves credit for looking be- 
yond the simple notion that in the wake of 
economic development the reciplent coun- 
tries would reap social and political matur- 
ity and all the other attributes of stability 
that would make them viable allies, 

“In the developing world,” he comments, 
"an accelerated rate of economic growth is 
more likely to shake traditional value pat- 
terns to their core. New Institutions and 
value systems will have to evolve to replace 
the old, and their character is at best highly 
unpredictable. Deviation from Western 
norms, not conformity to them, is more 
likely to result from imposing advanced 
technology and modern systems of produc- 
tion on the traditions of the less developed 
world. Moreover, a high rate of economic 
progross, achieved at considerable cost to the 
political and social stability of nations, may 
encourage and facilitate international ad- 
ventures and jeopardize the peace.“ 

Political turmoil in Nigeria, long picked as 
a showcase of success for U.S. foreign aid, 
and recent events in Greece vividly illumi- 
nate Kaplan's doubts on the score of eco- 
nomic development as the goal from which 
all other blessings will flow. Pew countries 
can match Greece in growth of gross na- 
tional product. 

In reality, the author freely admits, the 
priority system is often ignored. Pakistan, 
which in recent years has had a fine growth 
record, should have found it easy to obtain 
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badly needed ald funds in mid-1965, but its 
friendiiness toward Communist China and 
its involvement in the Kashmir conflict 
proved stronger deterrents than a laudable 
economic performance could offset. What is 
at stake, therefore, is above all the unfor- 
tunato rationale of the program, the ex- 
posure to criticism when achievements fall 
short of goals, and above all, the illusory 
promise of automatic compound“ growth 
and release from foreign-ald tles as pre- 
dictable certainties in the near future. 

What Kaplan suggests is not a return to 
the gimmickry of the 1950's, when the 
forelgn-aid program became encrusted with a 
multitude of objectives and policies, conven- 
lent as these were for accommodating differ- 
ent countries and awarding them aid without 
the total having to be justified under a 
single heading, and useful as they were in 
avoiding Congressional idiosyncrasies that 
developed from year to year. Instead, he 
argues for the association of economic de- 
velopment with equally significant—and 
sometimes perhaps even more significant— 
objectives in the social and political field. 
But here a long-term perspective is required 
of the sort granted to authors but rarely to 
legislators. The goal may be “nation build- 
ing,” for example, without which every eco- 
nomic development may remain an illusory 
objective. In such an effort, Kaplan observes, 
enterprises normally denounced as show- 
pieces and therefore as wasteful uses of U.S. 
funds (stadiums, parks, palaces) may be 
fully justified. It is a useful thought, but it 
presupposes an educational effort of truly 
heroic proportions to drive home a point like 
this to men having jurisdiction over the ex- 
penditure of tax funds. 

The point is of special interest because 
elsewhere Kaplan suggests that in the future, 
administration ald proposals should force 
Congress to approve programs that are cast 
in general aid categories but are also specific 
in terms of country allocations. (Ever since 
the beginning of the ald programs, adminis- 
trations have submitted to Congress such 
data as “illustrative” only, in order to be able 
to adjust to changing conditions and to keep 
lobbying to a minimum.) If Congress were to 
have ita say on the country allocation, it 
would do less sniping from the sidelines. It 
is only fair to add that this suggestion is 
rooted in Kaplan's belief that Congressional 
performance could not be much worst than 
it ts now, so that little would be risked—an 
arguable point. 

There are other portions of bright orig- 
inality and commendable directness. Kap- 
lan discussion of the gimmick of “self-help” 
and the difficulties of defining such efforts 
in practice; his point that the conditions of 
granting aid are far less important than the 
measure of influence the aid-giving country 
can gain in the recipient country, in terms of 
being listened to and becoming a partner in 
the national debate at a useful governmental 
level; his dissection of the enduring interests 
of the United States in foreign aid—these are 
all subjects that need ventilation. If there 
is one regret it is that, although Kaplan's 
background in agricultural economics would 
have fitted him admirably for an intelligent 
discussion of what self-help means in the 
field of agriculture now that it has been 
made one of the formal conditions of food- 
for-peace shipments, he has failed to deal 
with the problem. And yet it may lead, espe- 
clally in India, to sharp misunderstandings of 
the donor's interest and the reciptent’s ca- 
pacity. One would have liked to watch Kap- 
lan cut through the mystique and come to 
grips with the substance of this question, as 
he does throughout this intelligent man’s 
gulde to foreign aid. 
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The Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 
Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, tensions in 
the Middle East, which burst forth last 


week in bloody battle, have begun to 
ease. Much of the credit for the cease- 


fire that has taken hold goes to the 


United Nations for its untiring efforts to 
restore peace. 

However, it is plain to see that 
the President and his administration, 
through a firm and concise international 
policy, bolstered the U.N.’s efforts to 
bring about a truce between Israel and 
the Arab nations. 


In his Sunday column in the Washing- 
ton Post, Joseph Kraft has set forth his 
assessment of the President's action in 
this current crisis. I believe the report 1s 
an excellent narrative on the effects of 
the President's stand on the Middle East 
crisis, and I commend the article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Ans a Lrrrix CiEearrr—Mippoie East HAS 
Hap Sm Errecr or Giving WASHINGTON 
AN EASIER OUTLOOK ON WoRLD 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

There is still Vietnam. But after Sinai and 
Aqaba, after Jerusalem and the hot line, 18 
it the same Vietnam? No elixir has beon dis- 
tilled in the Middle East which can dissolve 
the obstinate solid of war on the other side 
of the world. But politically and psychologl- 
cally, in ways easier to feel than to describe, 
the denouement in the Middle East has 
fostered in Washington a change of tone, an 
easier outlook on ttie world at large. 

For one thing, the President has achieved 
a striking political success. Maybe he didn’t 
head off a war in the Middle East, but he 
did something harder. He contained it in ® 
way that preserves the most important 
American interests abroad while advancing 
the fortunes of his Administration at home. 

The administration is embattled no more. 
The lie has been given in the most dramatic 
way to the charge that the President hankers 
for the role of global policeman. Even on 
Vietnam, no one here wants to hear, let 
along start up again, the old ents. 
Thanks to the impact of the Middle East 
crisis, in other words, the President has {ar 
more room for maneuver on Vietnam. 

Similarly with his most immediate advis- 
ers. For years they have been locked in ad- 
versary proceedings with harsh critics on the 
narrow range of well-worn issues genera 
by the Vietnamese wur. Out of loyalty and 
a Sense of logicnl consistency, they have had 
to suppress doubts and misgivings. 

But the Middle Eastern crisis provided a 
new field for a kind of rerun, Officials, for 
once, were vouchsafed a semi-indulgence in 
the columnists’ luxury of being wise after 
the event. The Middle East offered in an 
innocuous way a chance to bring to the 
surface suppressed feelings about Vietnam. 

Consider, for example, the proposal that 
the maritime nations, including the United 
States, run the blockade of Aqaba which the 
Egyptians seemed to be imposing in the first 
days of the crisis. Even at this date, it 18 
not clear that that proposal was not the 
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chat course. It might have averted the 


But within the Administration, only one 
high-level official was enthusiastically for 
the project. And he was the one official 
Closely involved in the Middle Eastern crisis 
Who had had no part in the slow process 
by which the United States was drawn into 
the Vietnamese war. He was the new Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs, Eu- 
gene Rostow. 

Everybody else in town brought to bear on 
the blockade proposal doubts which had a 
Clear relevance to experience in Vietnam. 
Thus the White House and the great majority 
Of Congress were prepared to run the block- 
ade only when and if the United States 
Was joined by a large number of other 
countries. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, a seeming 
Miracle of prolific fertility when it comes to 
finding American commitments to Vietnam, 
Could find no obligation for this country to 
Yun the blockade. Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara and his aides, so unwary 
in the first stages of Vietnam, poured on 
the blockade-running project a barrage of 
Speedie criticism which practically killed 


For all these officials, in other words, the 
Middle Eastern crisis offered an opportunity 
to blow cold instead of hot. Rightly or 
wrongly, many made the most of it, It will 
de that much easier to be flexible in the 
future. 

The more so as there has been traced out 
in the Middle Eastern crisis a dim track for 
flexible dealing with the Soviet Union. The 
new duopoly, as I have called this dim 

k, does not require that each super- 
Power try to impose rigid control over coun- 
tries that will no longer be satellites or client 
States. It regulres instead that the Big Two 
Create a framework of understanding which 
Permits free play to local forces in a way that 
does not endanger the rest of the world. 

In every local particular, to be sure, Viet- 
nam is different from the Middle East. But 
in both places, there is the joint Soviet- 
American interest in averting wider war. 
Thus there is scope for the application of 
the duopoly arrangement. And in Washing- 

, at least, the mood is favorable. 


The Rotten Fruits of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune of June 
8 eloquently illustrates the folly of our 
foreign aid program. Under unanimous 
Consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including this editorial: 

THE ROTTEN Fnurrs or FOREIGN Am 

Whatever comes of the tragic flareup in the 
middle east, the implications are almost sure 
to be unhappy for the United States. And 
Not the least of these is that once again mili- 

equipment which we have supplied to 
One country is being used against military 
equipment which we have supplied to an- 
Other, this time in—of all places—the holy 
city of Jerusalem. 

The fighting in Jerusalem is between Israel, 
Which occupies part of the city, and Jordan, 
Which occupies the remainder of it and most 
- Of its suburbs. To Israel we have given 27.6 

dollars in military aid, mostly for 
presumably to discourage an attack 
from Egypt or Syria, To Jordan we have given 
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66 million dollars in military aid in the hope 
of keeping Jordan out of the clutches of 
Nasserism. 

On both counts, our effort has been In vain. 
Israel is at war with Egypt and Syria, and it 
doesn't matter, in this connection, who 
started it. Meanwhile King Hussein of Jor- 
dan has been unable to resist pan-Arab emo- 
tionalism, and his troops have joined those 
of Egypt and Syria. 

If the fighting continues, it is likely to 
engulf Saudi Arabia, to which we have given 
162 million dollars in military assistance. 
Indeed, the only Arab country which has re- 
ceived no military help from us is Egypt it- 
self. Even Syria has received a small amount. 

Our military aid to his enemies, both 
Israeli and Arab, has at least indirectly forced 
Nasser to turn to the Soviet Union for help, 
and the Russians have responded generously 
in return for what they hope will be a guid- 
ing hand in the affairs of the middle east. 

It has been only two since a war 
broke out between two other beneficiaries of 
American military aid, India and Pakistan. 
They attacked each other, over a dispute 
which should have been settled peacefully, 
with equipment which we had supplied to 
both to use against communism, Each de- 
nounced us for the aid we gave to the other, 
and now Pakistan is said to be recelving anti- 
aircraft guns, tanks, and planes from Red 
China. 

It is too late to avoid fighting in the middle 
east. But with all the military hardware 
which we have scattered and are continuing 
to scatter about the world, it is almost in- 
evitable that other beneficiaries, too, will 
turn it to use against one another. What good 
does this do anybody? Here at home, we have 
learned not to put firecrackers into the hand 
of children; yet overseas we go blindly on 
shoving tanks and planes and guns and am- 
munition into the hands of shaky govern- 
ments in turbulent areas. How much longer 
must we wait, and how many more useless 
and peripheral wars must break out before 
Congress puis an end to this nonsense? 


The Electric Markette 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, while the 
minions of Government endlessly debate 
the feasibility of developing an electric 
car as a step in relieving air pollution 
and other urban problems, private enter- 
prise has taken up the challenge and 
produced something tangible. 

Last week the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. announced its intention to market 
a city-oriented electric vehicle. Called 
the Markette, the Westinghouse vehicle 
is not a dull reproduction of the present 
electric carts that are now confined to 
the sidewalks of some American cities, 
and which are primarily for the use of 
the retired and elderly. 

Just the opposite. The Markette is a 
finely styled, yet small and efficient, elec- 
tric town car. Resembling the squared- 
off look of a miniature jeep this electric 
car is capable of a speed of 25 miles per 
hour, and a maximum range of 50 miles 
per charge. 

Westinghouse reports that the initial 
model of the car will sell for under $2,000. 
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The cost of maintaining the vehicle will 
be approximately 1 cent per mile, 

As one of those who has urged develop- 
ment of alternative clean power sources 
to the smog-producing internal combus- 
tion engine, I welcome Westinghouse’s 
announcement of its Markette. i 

There is little doubt that more serious 
national attention must be paid the pres- 
ent internal combustion engine car as a 
major source of air pollution. In Los 
Angeles, where despite the Nation’s most 
effective pollution control program, smog 
is increasing, the automobile accounts 
for almost 90 percent of the pollutants 
which are daily dumped in the southern 
California atmosphere. Wide-scale ac- 
ceptance of the electric car offers the 
penne of some relief from air pollu- 
tion. 

A small and efficient electric town car 
can also assist in ameliorating other 
serious urban problems. Congestion is 
seriously choking the physical, social 
and psychological environment of our 
cities. And although Professor Banfield, 
of Harvard University, has suggested that 
traffic congestion will exist as long as so 
many people from outside the central 
city need access to its environs; still a 
small, easily maneuverable, non-gas- 
burning. automobile will go a long way 
toward relaxing congestion, unraveling 
nerves, relieving disgusting smells from 
fumes, and creating conditions that will 
result in less damaged fenders. 

Land requirements for accommodating 
@ small vehicle will provide urban plan- 
ners with additional flexibility. We can 
also assume that with the acceptance 
of a small town car, present facilities for 
parking will be able to accommodate 
many times their present capacities. 

One additional benefit accrues from 
the small electric town car. Noise will be 
reduced. Those who have had the oppor- 
tunity to drive an electric car know there 
is no noise, other than the noise emanat- 
ing from the tires meeting the pavement, 
connected with its operation. Simply turn 
on a switch and the only indication that 
the car is in operation is a light and the 
vehicle's forward or backward movement. 

Limited researck in the area of noise 
as an environmental irritant has pre- 
cluded drawing many conclusions on the 
effect noise has in the urban environ- 
ment. However, the scanty evidence we 
now possess suggests that the irritations 
caused by noise upon the inhabitants of 
the city is serious. And the source of a 
good deal of urban noise is the internal 
combustion engine. 

As I suggested earlier, the extent of 
vehicular noise and its impact upon the 
urban resident has not been fully in- 
vestigated. However, anyone living with- 
in the central city can testify to the exist- 
ence, in varying degrees of volume, of 
vehicular noise. The electric town car 
may well assist in reducing the present 
volume of noise. Such a reduction, I am 
sure, will be a welcome relief to the mil- 
lions who are now so conditioned to 
urban noise that little notice is taken 
of this increasingly serious pollutant. 

Many of us who have been following, 
and have contributed to the dialog 
underscoring the obvious deterioration 
in our cities, view the electric car as a 
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step toward solving a few of the problems 
aggravating the urban environment. In 
this brief essay I have only summarized 
those areas of serious urban irritation 
where, if wide-scale employment of an 
electric car, such as the Westinghouse 
Markette, is adopted, we may be on the 
road toward making the American city 
a much more tolerable place within 
which to live. 

Westinghouse's announcement that it 
intends to build and market an electric 
car is encouraging. I am hopeful other 
corporations will enter the field, thereby 
producing the necessary competition 
needed to develop the electric vehicle to 
the highest performance level possible. 

Westinghouse should be congratulated 
for risking a venture into a market that 
is untried and uncertain, although one 
that needs to be developed and serviced. 

I wish success to Westinghouse and 
every other corporation that enters this 
field. 

The Westinghouse anouncement of its 
Markette electric car follows: 

WESTINGHOUSE MARKETEER—MARKETTE 

The Markette is a small electric two-pas- 
seuger vehicle designed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation to be driven on public 
streets. This special-purpose, battery- 
powered two-door sedan will be primarily a 
means of dependable, short-range transpor- 
tation for urban dwellers. , 

Engineered from the ground up by West- 
inghouse, the Markette makes optimum use 
of today’s readily avallable conventional com- 
ponents—including lead-acid batteries, It has 
a light, metal body with clean, contemporary 
lines. It runs quietly, with a rated top speed 
of 25 miles an hour and a range of 50 miles 
between chargings. 

The new vehicle is being manufactured at 
the Westinghouse Marketeer plant in Red- 
lands, California, where electrically powered, 
off-the-street vehicles have been made for 
a number of years. More than 20,000 golf, 
materials-handling, and personnel vehicles 
manufactured at Marketeer are in use 
throughout the world. 

Initial sales of the vehicle wil be prin- 
cipally to community developers, electric util- 
itles and governmental agencies who want 
to explore the possibilities of electric in-town 
vehicles under their own controlled condi- 
tions, 

Early models of the Markette are expected 
to be priced under $2000. With an electric 
power cost of less than one cent per mile, low 
maintenance, and low depreciation (the ve- 
hicles should last at least 10 years with no 
major repairs), the Markette should be rela- 
tively inexpensive to own and operate. 

VEHICLE DESCRIPTION 
Power source 

The Markette is powered by 12, six-volt, 
heavy-duty lead-acid batteries located under 
the rear package shelf. Each battery 1s rated 
217 amp-hours. The batteries weigh 66 
pounds each, for a total of 792 pounds. They 
can deliver 10 to 12 watt-hours per pound 
before requiring a recharge. 

Each vehicle has a bullt-in battery charger 
with a retractable 12-foot cord that can be 
plugged into any conventional 110-volt, 60- 
cycle a-c outlet. When depleted, the batteries 
require about 8 hours for a full recharge. This 
would normally be done overnight. 

Each set of batteries can usually take the 
equivalent of 600 or more recharges before 
requiring replacement, at a cost of about $300 
for the 12-battery set. With proper care, a 
set of batteries will be good for two or more 
years of normal in-town driving. 

Motors and power transmission 


Two sets of six batteries in series supply up 
to 36 volts to the two series-wound d-c 
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motors which drive the vehicle. The two six- 
battery sets are connected in parallel to 
equalize battery drain. The motors provide 
about 414 horsepower each at top voltage. 
They give the vehicle a smooth, continuous 
acceleration to its rated top speed of 25 mph 
in about 12 seconds. 

The motors weigh 45 pounds each and are 
located under the rear storage area, near 
the rear axle. Each motor provides mechan- 
ical power independently to one rear wheel 
through a silent chain drive of one-inch 
width and 43-inch pitch: The speed reduc- 
tion ratio is 5 to 1. Motor speed is at all times 
proportional to wheel rpm; there is no need 
for a speed ratio changing device (gear shift 
or clutch). There is also no need for a me- 
chanical differential, since d-c motors as ap- 
plied in this case give ideal differentiation., 

á Control circuitry 

Two types of motor speed control are of- 
fered, resistance and solid state. 

The standard speed control uses reliable, 
resistance-type speed switches designed by 
Westinghouse for electric vehicles. This de- 
vice has two 22-resistor switches in parallel 
which are operated simultaneously, providing 
voltage to the series-wound motors in 22 
steps. The steps are so small that they give, 
in effect, a continuous acceleration. 

Available as optional equipment in place 
of the resistance control is a solid-state con- 
trol using thyristors. This more expensive 
control can increase mileage between charges 
by as much as 30 percent in applications 
that require frequent stopping and starting. 


Other mechanical features 


The chassis has a steel frame with a steel 
leaf spring, semi-ellip*ic suspension, The 
eight-inch demountable, stamped-steel drop- 
center wheels use 18 x 5.70/5.00-8 high-pres- 
sure 4-ply pneumatic tires. The wheel base 18 
76 inches. 

The foot brakes are hydraulic and act on 
the two rear wheels only. The hand brake is 
the conventional orscheln brake lever used in 
many types of vehicles. 


Body, interior, driver controls 


The 1730-pound vehicle has a squared- 
of functional design that gives maximum 
interior space within the exterior dimensions 
of 116 inches long by, 54½ inches wide by 
60% inches high. Streamlining is not re- 
quired because of the low speeds the vehicle 
will travel. Current models have light, metal 
bodies with a two-tone finish of string gray 
and dark covent gray; other colors and color 
combinations will be available later. 

The split bench seat accommodates two 
passengers comfortably on black vinyl uphol- 
stery. To the rear is a 48-by-16-inch carpeted 
storage shelf with a total of 33 cubic feet of 
storage space. 

The interior and dashboard are quite 
simple. There are no window handles since 
the windows on each of the two doors slide 
open. The dash has a battery condition in- 
dicator,. speedometer, and switches for 
lights, wipers, and selection of forward or 
reverse. A conventional steering wheel with 
horn and turn signals, floor pedals for ac- 
celeration and braking, and a hand brake 
complete the picture. 

Performance 

Tests were carried out up and down an 
average i percent grade with one stop per 
mile, followed in each case by acceleration 
right up to the 25-mph cruising speed. Un- 
der these conditions, vehicles required re- 
charging only after a minimum of 50 miles 
of driving. More frequent stops and starts 
and steeper grades will have an effect on the 
number of miles that can be driven between 


Milder climates will give better watt-hour 
performance from the batteries and also en- 
hance total battery life. 5 

The vehicle has exceptionally good trac- 
tion on any kind of road surface in any kind 
of weather because of the weight on the rear 
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wheels and the inherent positive traction of 
the d-c. drive system. 

Its small size and small turn radius of 
61, feet (maximum turning circle is 11 feet) 
make the vehicle ideal for congested urban 
areas. Its low maximum speed would, of 
course, preclude its use on highways or free- 
ways. 

Safety features 

The Markette has all the safety features 
and fixtures required by the California ve- 
hicle code, which is probably the most 
stringent in the country. These include turn 
signals, dual-beam ‘headlights, parking 
lights, horn, and seat belts. With little or 
no modification, the vehicle should be able ` 
to meet the licensing requirements of other 
states. 

Maintenance 

In comparison to mechanically complex 
internal-combustion engines, maintenance 
of the two electric drive motors is quite 
simple. The carbon brushes on the motors 
should be checked every several thousand 
miles for wear. When worn, they can be re- 
placed quickly and inexpensively by any 
competent mechanic or electrician. 

The lead-acid batteries need the same pe- 
riodic attention given to such batteries in 
gasoline-powered automobiles. Battery care 
as well as periodic lubrication and brake 
adjustments can be handled by any service 
station. 

More extensive repair work, if required. 
can be performed by the locally franchised 
Markette dealer. 

New power sources 

As newer, more powerful batteries are 
developed for commercial use, they can be 
used as the power source for the current 
models of the Markette with no more than 
minor modifications to the vehicle. 


The Greek Tragedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF, MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, we cannot 
allow other world crises to divert our 
attention from the Greek tragedy and 
lessons which should be learned from it. 
Paul A. Samuelson, in an editorial in the 
May 22 issue of Newsweek, reminds us 
that the economy of Greece was growing 
and that the government was backed by 
a majority of 53 percent. 

Greece was not a banana republic oF 
underdeveloped nation. I hope that the 
United States will take the time to 
analyze the roots of the Greek tragedy- 

The article follows: 

THE GREEK Tracror 
(By Paul A. Samuelson) 

„Every man has two countries—his own 
country and France.” This aphorism of 
Benjamin Franklin holds more true for West- 
ern man when we substitute Greece for 
France. 

The glory that was Greece is our glory: 
To modern man the Greek gods are not 
and Athena but Plato and Aristotle. Our 
Greek heroes are not Hercules and Hector 
but Archimedes, Homer and Phidias. 

The coup by the army colonels shows that 
it can happen anywhere, Greece is not & 
banana republic; nor an Asian nation yet 
to undergo the first birth pangs of indus- 
war development. Why then the reyolu- 
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Hitler came to power when Germany was 
Paralyzed by the Great Depression. Mus- 
solint's march on Rome was halled by those 
Who thought Italian society disorganized by 
the first world war. Lenin seized power when 
the Russian masses were fed up with a ter- 
rible, and terribly unsuccessful, war, The 
French crowd, exasperated beyond endur- 
ance by the ancient régime, stormed the Bas- 
tille and brought Louis XVI to the guil- 
lotine. 

A SICK ECONOMY? 


What are the truths about the recent 
Greek economy? Non-economists exaggerate 
the importance of economic factors in shap- 
ing the political history of a nation. (Karl 
z was no exception: he formulated his 
economic interpretation of history” as a 
Youngster, before he had served his ap- 
Prenticeship in the British Museum boning 
Up on economics.) 

Still let us give the economic factor all the 
Tope it can use. Was Greece stagnating? 
Was its economy on the verge of collapse, 
Needing the cleansing command of a mili- 
tary Hercules? 

The answers to these questions are a dra- 
Matic No. I have before me a thorough sta- 
tistical study of Greek economic development 
in the 1960s. It tells a little-known story. 

Greek output grew faster than in any 
Other European country. 

Last year alone, real gross national prod- 
Uct grew 8.2 per cent. 

Per capita living standards in Greece have 
Climbed rapidly relative to Western Europe. 

Greek growth puts both U.S. and U.S.S.R, 
growth in the shade. In the growth sweep- 
Stake, Greece belongs up there with the mir- 
acle nations of Japan and Israel, 
ny: this sprint has not been a flash- 

-the-pan operation bought at the expense 
of price inflation. The Greek price index has 

n One of the stendlest during the period. 

er General Franco, Spain's prices rose 
times as fast. 
DEMOCRACY AND STABILITY 


The Center Union Party of George and 
eas Papandreou, which had been forced 
Office by King Constantine despite its 
per cent majority, was no threat to eco- 
© prosperity. But Andreas Papandreou 
and the King were undoubtedly on a colli- 
Sion course with respect to the unilateral 
litical powers that the Greek throne has 
Comparison with constitutional monarchs 
Of the Dutch, English and Scandinavian kind. 
th. enmity, plus the likely prospect that 
© Papandreou party would win an elec- 
Majority, undoubtedly triggered off the 
revolution. 
A dictatorship now says it acted in order 
Pa, avert a Communist takeover, Andreas 

Pondreou has been charged with “treason,” 
Which is defined as conspiratorial action to 
Purge the army of right-wing elements. 
For a score of years, American economists 
ve known the younger Papandreou, his 

us books, articles and lectures. Cure- 
reading of them shows no trace of Marxist 
82 totalitarian leanings. The many dispatches 
> C. L. Sulzberger to The New York Times 
pacar to be as misleading on Andreas 

Pandreou as were the disastrously inac- 

te appraisals of Fidel Castro by Times 
r Herbert Matthews. 

I have before me the text of a February 
®Peech, written when Andrens Papandreou 
Was riding high with no need to dissemble 
re true views. They mark him as one who 

eves In planning by the mixed economy, 
With allocation of function between public 
15 Private enterprise, and regulation of 

vestment by foreigners. 
t kill a man for such views would leave 
Aa men safe—certainly not de Gaulle, Lester 
Carson or Franklin Roosevelt. Our govern- 
Ment, and American public opinion, regard 
© new Greek Government as being on trial 
along with Andreas Papandreou. 


n 
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Tyranny in Greece 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to famed biographer, Emil Lud- 
wig, dictatorship is always merely an 
aria—never an opera. 

In the case of the military dictator- 
ship imposed upon the people of Greece, 
the failure of our State Department to 
know the score may result in yet another 
classic tragedy. 

And that tragedy may be ours as well 
as that of Greece. 

What must be understood, which 
seems to defy comprehension in the State 
Department, is that the basis of power 
in the new military regime in Greece 
rests almost solely upon the military 
weapons which we supplied to Greece in 
the past. 

It is American tanks and guns and 
equipment which were used to topple the 
democratic government of Greece and 
to thwart a national election, armaments 
which we supplied in years past to help 
build the NATO shield around Commu- 
nist Europe. 

We have to understand that it will be 
American tanks and guns which will 
shoot down Greek civilians in the streets 
should civil war erupt in Greece. 

This latest backing of a military gov- 
ernment by the United States is but one 
of a series of such “military expedients” 
which have been made at the sacrifice of 
principle. 

The situation in Greece is as dangerous 
to peace as a chainsmoker in a powder 
magazine. We could have avoided it by 
a firm stand, but we did not and we have 
not. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
an editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor, June 10, 1967, follows: 

TYRANNY In GREECE 

“I was badly wounded fighting for Greece 
and did not begrudge it because it was for 
the country that I loved. It was not for this 
Greece that I fought.” So sald a serving 
Greek officer the other day—according to the 
correspondence columns of a British weekly. 
“This Greece,“ of course, is the Greece now 
in the firm and unimaginative grip of a 
group of authoritarian colonels. Many inside 
and outside Greece tried to put the best 
complexion on the junta's blatantly uncon- 
stitutional seizure of power when the civilian 
government was so rudely ousted in April. 
But the more the junta blunders on, the more 
ridiculous antl oppressive it makes itself, 

Beards, miniskirts, Tchaikovsky, Proko- 
fiey—these were already on the colonels’ pro- 
scribed list. Now there has been added to it 
the music from the movie, “Zorba the Greek,” 
because its composer is on the left wing of 
Greek politics. All the songs of this young 
man, Mikis Theodorakis, have been banned, 
too, because they are “among other things 
...& Means of Maison between Commu- 
nists.” 

_If that were all, one could dismiss it as 


ewspa: publishers 
are still being apprehended. The press is still 
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under fierce censorship. Politicians are still 
being arrested—and not only politicians of 
the left. Among those recently detained, ac- 
cording to some reports, are a former For- 
eign Minister and a former Minister of the 
Interior. More Aegean islands are apparently 
being turned into concentration camps. The 
implications of an announcement by a senlor 
Official just back from a visit to one of the 
main detention islands, Yaros, are clear. He 
said he had given orders that a new reservoir 
be provided so that the persons detained get 
an adequate supply of water. 

Another official announcement is also full 
of implications. It came from the commander 
of the Greek gendarmerie, who sad. 
Severity and firmness are not the same things 
as brutality and cruelty. Such acts are con- 
trary to the law and constitute an abuse of 
power which could harm the work of the 
government.” 

Sooner or later, the kind of regime which 
the colonels are clamping on Greece produces 
a popular explosion. It Is interesting there- 
fore that there are already appearing the 
first outward signs of secret anti-funta ac- 
tivity. Foreign correspondents in Greece are 
beginning to receive bulletins from an or- 
ganization calling itself the Greek Patriotic 
Front. (The leaders of this secret group are 
not known. The junta will almost certainly 
say they are Communists, whether this be 
so or not.) One of these bulletins calls on 
Greeks to bury their political differences and 
unite in “democratic resistance to tyranny.” 
Such a word to describe the colonels’ rule 
Is at least apt. 


Florida Jaycees Support Total Victory in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Florida Jaycees unanimously 
adopted a resolution backing the Na- 
tion’s efforts in Vietnam and urging that 
we take all necessary measures to bring 
the war to a successful and speedy con- 
clusion. 

I would like to commend the Florida 
Jaycees for their stand on this matter 
and for the faith and confidence they 
they have shown in our fighting men in 
Vietnam. 

At this point I would like to enclose 
for the information and interest of my 
colleagues a copy of the resolution: 

Whereas: The Florida Jaycees whole 
heartedly support the Constitution of the 
United States and the principles of Freedom 
and Democracy and, 

Whereas: The Florida Jaycees endorse the 
United States envolvement in the Viet Nam 
war and, 

Whereas: The American boys who have 
given their lives in this war have made the 
supreme sacrifice in defense of their Country 


Whereas: The families of these boys have 
suffered immense personal loss and, 

Whereas: The United States owes no less 
than Total victory in Viet Nam to these boys 
and their families so that their sacrifice will 
not have been in vain and, 

Whereas: The Florida Jaycees earnestly be- 
Neve that total victory is the only way to 
demonstrate to the communist world that 
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this Country will not tolerate communist ag- 
gression and that we believe that a firm stand 
in our foreign policy ls the only way for this 
Country to regain its position of leadership 
and prestige among the other nations of the 
world and, 

Whereas: Total victory cannot be accom- 
plished with our Mulitary Forces inadequately 
supplied and having their hands tied polit- 
ically, 

Now therefore be it resolved: That the 
Florida Jaycees in meeting this 14th day of 
May, 1967, go on record as urging the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take whatever steps are necessary to in- 
sure-a rapid total victory in Viet Nam so 
that our dead will not have died in vain and 
to show to the world, the determination, the 
courage, the leadership and the conviction 
that our forefathers had in founding and 
building this Country into a naiton of De- 

and Freedom for its citizens. 

And be it further recolved that copies 
of this resolution be sent to all Flor- 
ida legislators, state and federal, and the 
news media, and that it be presented to the 
United States Jaycees for adoption. 


Philanthropic Contributions by One Amer- 
ican Corporation, the Polish National 
Alliance, Have Benefited American 
Education in the Amount of More Than 
$5 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSET. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally agreed among the people of our 
Nation that our greatest single resource 
for the continuance of democracy is the 
intellectual capacity of our Nation's citi- 
zens, 

We Americans have developed institu- 
tions of higher learning which not only 
manifest the culture of America but also 
are a source of inspiration throughout 
the world. 

I am very proud to call my colleagues’ 
attention to the fact that the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, the largest Polish-Ameri- 
can fraternal organization in the world, 
which has its headquarters in Chicago 
but which has local chapters in virtually 
every community of the United States, 
has contributed more than $5 million to 
Alliance College, which is supported by 
the Polish National Alliance, in Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa. 

This vast contribution by the Polish 
National Alliance to maintain an excel- 
lent institution of higher learning should 
be a source of satisfaction to all Ameri- 
cans. Through its efforts to help Alliance 
College, the Polish National Alliance 
manifests an abiding desire to help main- 
tain educational standards in the United 
States unequaled anywhere in the world. 
These impressive contributions by the 
Polish National Alliance reflect again 
what a tremendous impact this imposing 
organization has exerted on the develop- 
ment of our Nation. 

The Polish National Alliance stands 
as a beacon for Americans of Polish de- 
scent to help guide them to those at- 
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tributes which have made America a 
citadel of hope for people throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Charles Rozmarek, president of the 
Polish National Alliance, and Mr. Walter 
Dworakowski, censor of this fine fra- 
ternal organization, have worked ardu- 
ously toward helping Alliance College 
become one of the finest institutions of 
higher learning in America. The entire 
membership of the Polish National Al- 
liance joins these two dedicated officers 
in helping provide young Americans 
these impressive educational opportuni- 
ties in a setting just south of Erie, Pa., 
which inspires great appreciation of 
nature's beauty. 

Alliance College lies in a lovely valley 
of the Allegheny Mountains. Before 
World War II the free Government of 
Poland sent thousands of evergreen sap- 
lings which have grown into giant trees 
and transform the entire Alliance Col- 
lege campus into a virtual wonderland. 
It is in this beautiful setting blessed by 
nature that students pursue their in- 
tellectual curiosities. 

Alliance College stands today as a liv- 
ing monument to the high ideals es- 
poused by the Polish National Alliance 
and its membership, I am certain, Mr. 
Speaker, that the early Polish settlers 
who landed with Captain Smith in 
Jamestown in 1608 would have found 
great pride in knowing that some day 
their successors on the American Conti- 
nent would make such an impressive 
contribution to the educational and cul- 
tural growth of America. 

Following is a list of contributions 
made by the Polish National Alliance 
to Alliance College. From the time the 
college was founded until 1929, the 
Polish National Alliance had given the 


college $1,595,190.58. Annual gifts 
thereafter amounted to: 
$119, 985. 78 
124, 496. 28 


150, 667. 50 


Total from 1912 through 
Dec. 31, 1966. 5, 827, 282. 75 
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This impressive list of contributions 
clearly demonstrates how one American 
corporation, composed largely of the 
sons and daughters of immigrants from 
Poland, contributed to America’s educa- 
tional needs. I trust we can all agree 
that so long as private corporations such 
as the Polish National Alliance continue 
contributing toward the educational 
needs of this country, our future is se- 
cure, Only through intellectual achieve- 
ment can Americans demonstrate to the 
people of the world that indeed our sys- 
tem of government offers the greatest 
degree of hope for mankind. 


The Role Being Filled by Our Nation in 
Today’s World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr, WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial on Memorial 
Day which appeared in the May 31 edi- 
tions of the Associated Newspapers, 
which are published in my 15th Con- 
gressional District of Michigan. 

It was written by Mr. Roger Turner, 
managing editor of the Associated News- 
papers, and I think it sums up, admirably 
well, the role being filled by our Nation 
in today’s world. It expresses the optim- 
ism and pride that every American 
should feel when he looks back upon the 
remarkable achievements of the United 
States. 

As Mr. Turner pointed out: 

The United States has tried to do right 
as it sees right. And its errors are those of 
minor oversights, omissions and perhaps ex- 
cusable bungling at time—but nothing that 
could honestly be considered tyrannical, op- 
pressive or bullyish. 


Too many Americans today are in- 
clined to criticize our Nation's actions, 
without stopping to consider the alterna- 
tives, or the lessons of history. To such 
persons, and to very Member of this Con- 
gress, I recommend the reading of Mr. 
Turner's editorial: 

AN EDITORIAL BY ROCER TURNER 

If anyone were seriously interested in fig- 
uring just what could have been taking place 
this Memorial Day—instead of what it prob- 
ably turned out to be—they could haye done 
a lot worse than some introspective refec- 
tion on the price of success. 

Phrased another way, the same thought 
could be: This country is courting a hell of 
a mess, but it isn't the first time. So, how 
did it happen and what did we do to shape 
things up before? 

Just admitting the so-called problems and 
attempting to analyze them tends to help 
some. And recognizing the “mess” for the 
type of mess that it is lends encouragement 
that certain relief and solution are possible. 

The “mess” takes in a lot of things—Viet- 
nam, Egypt-Israel, inflation, taxes, racial 
strife, poverty, crime, ald to education and 
so on ad infinitum. 5 

Yet the problems seem to have one com- 
mon denominator: They stem from, are 
caused by, or are magnified by, Americal 
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success. Cut it any way you like and use any 
criteria you choose, America is still No. 1, 

And therein lies the problem. 

Being No, 1 is never easy, It isn't easy to 
get there. It’s even harder to stay. The role 
draws “friends” of the type who are prone 
to find it profitable to be friends or followers 
of No. 1. And it creates enemies, envy, second- 
Guessing and general opposition from every 
“have not” who wants to hear his own bell 
ring. 

Every individual and every country would 
like to be No. 1, either openly or otherwise. 
And the rules of the international “games” 
are what might be called poorly defined, or 
just plain non-existent. You do what you are 
big enough to do—as long as you can get 
away with it. 

There is no game in which mistakes are 
not made by the participants. And heaven 
knows the United States has been far from 
infallible in its courses of action on numer- 
Ous occasions, 

Yet, in retrospective comparison, we have 
little need for apology, In the long haul, the 
United States has tried to do right as it sees 
right. And its errors are those of minor over- 
Sights, omission and perhaps excusable 
bungling at times—but nothing that could 
honestly be considered tyranical, oppressive 
or bullyish. 

On this Memorial Day, we are where we are 
because of what we are—a success, the most 
unqualified success world history has prob- 
ably ever known. The status was won honestly 
and should be accepted with no regrets or 
apologies. 

As the international circumstance tightens, 
it is well to remember that it is grace and 
Performance under pressures which reveal an 
individual or country's true innards. The 
Practice field and spring training activity 
never count in the standings. n 

It is well, too, to remember that nothing 
of value ever came cheap—or without work 
and sacrifice. The price the United States will 
have to pay to retain its status—and we do 
want to retain it—is certainly as unknown 
as of today. The dilemma our leaders face as 
of now is that unknown price. And their 
daily decisions are no different than our own 
at home: 

What are we being asked to buy? What is 
the price? Is it too much? Do we need it? 
Can we do without it? Is it more expensive 
not to buy now? 

We have seen some of the answers. And 
whether we agreed or did not agree with the 
decisions is, in a sense, only academic. What's 
done is done We are in Vietnam. We likely 
will be involved in what happens to Israel. 
Our grocery and tax costs are soaring out of 
sight. We still have poverty, crime and un- 
Solved racial strife. We don’t have enough 
money for education as we like to think of it. 

So, the pressure is on. Our grace and per- 
formance ahead remain the true test. The 
rest to today is history. Realizing that we 
have had problems before make some of the 
current dificulties smaller. Realizing we 
have solved them before lends optimism that 
it can be, and will be, done again. 

This sort of message could very well have 
turned in every man's mind this Memorial 
Day. It is somewhat more significant than 
Indianapolis or the pennant race. 

And it may still be a very good year, 


Preston Davie, Lawyer and Public Servant 


SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ton Davie, a familiar figure in Republi- 
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can politics in New York, and my con- 

stituent, died at the ripe old age of 86, 

but he will be missed. 

Member of a-well-known law firm, and 
public servant, his wife Eugenie Mary— 
known to all as May—joined him in his 
interest in government and politics, and 
later she served as cochairman of the 
New York County Republican Commit- 
tee. 

His obituary from the New York Times 
of Monday, May 22, follows: 

PRESTON Davie, LAWYER, 86, DEAD—COLONEL 
ON GENERAL STAFF IN WorLD War I HELD 
D.S.M. 

Preston Davie, a retired lawyer and a de- 
scendant of distinguished early American 
families, died last night in his home at 71 
East 71st Street. He was 86 years old and 
maintained a summer home at Newport, R.I. 

Mr. Davie's widow, the former Eugénie 
Mary Ladenburg of New York and Westbury, 
L.I., is chairman of the board of the Robert 
Taft Institute of Government, and former 
cochairman of the New York Republican 
County Committee. 

Mr. Davie, a native of Louisville, Ky., was 
a descendant of Gen, William Richardson 
Davie of the Continental Army, founder of 


the University of North Carolina, Governor 3 


of that state and Minister to France. 

His grandfather, Maj. Gen. William Pres- 
ton of the Confederate Army, was a member 
of Congress and Minister to Spain. 


GRADUATE OF HARVARD LAW 


Mr, Davie graduated from Harvard College 
and from Harvard Law School. He later re- 
ceived an honorary LL.D. degree from the 
University of North Carolina, to which he 
had contributed an extensive library on the 
history of the state. 

After a brief partnership in law with his 
father, George M. Davie, in Louisville, Mr. 
Davie became in 1907 a partner in the New 
York law firm now named Conboy, Hewitt, 
O'Brien & Boardman, He retired from prac- 
tice in the nineteen-twenties. 

In World War I, Mr, Davie served as chair- 
man of the Remount Committee and as as- 
sistant director of the Council for National 
Defense. He then served as colonel on the 
Army's general staff. Later he received the 
Distinguished Service Medal, and from the 
Belgian government the Chevalier Order 
Crown and from Finland the Order of the 
White Rose (Grand Office). 

He was a member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, The Brook, the Knickerbocker 
Club and the Metropolitan Club. 

Surviving, by an earlier marriage, are a 
son, E. T. Bedford Davie; a daughter, Mrs. 
Emily Davie Kornfeld, and two grandchil- 
dren. His first marriage, to the former Emily 
H. Bedford, ended in divorce. 


Address of Representative W. S. (Bill) 
Stuckey, Jr., Before the Georgia Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1967 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, April 29, 1967, the Honorable W. S. 
“BILL” Stuckey, JR., Member of Congress 
from the Eighth District of Georgia, 
made an address to the annual meeting 
of Georgia Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution in Waycross, Ga. 
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The content of this masterful address 
so clearly states some of the problems 
faced by Americans today that I am 
pleased to commend his remarks to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

It is a very great pleasure and an honor for 
me to visit here again in Waycross—and 
especially to meet with and pay my highest 
Tespects to the members of your great 
organization, 

I appreciate this chance to be here with 
you today because I know... as I believe 
you know also. that we are gathering to- 
gether at an important time in our history. 

This crucial year . when segments of 
our society are thumbing their noses at our 
government under law which has cost 80 
many patriotic Americans if the Sons of the 
American Revolution don't care . . or don't 
dare? 

When the some-front Vietcong wear so 
many masks as they do today, who will alert 
us if the sentries sleep? 

I know people may ask “what's the idea 
behind the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion?” What is the star you steer by? What 
is the bond that's held almost 10 genera- 
tions of dedicated men together? What keeps 
free men of all sizes and shapes and cul- 
tural backgrounds pulling in the same di- 
rection. .. saluting the same flag? 

This is no small miracle in this age of 
compromise and accommodation and retreat. 
Some new organization or well-intentioned 
association of men is somewhere every day 
born only to fade away and yet the sons 
of the sons of the sons of the American Re- 
volution march on and on in an unending 
column across the decades of American his- 
tory. So we have a right to ask Why?“ “How 
did this come about?” 

You know. a great American President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, said many years ago 
that a man must be a good patriot of his 
country before he can become a good citi- 
zen of the world, and that we must lead by 
erample. . 

Our example was set even before this 
great country became a nation. The ideal 
tor which so many early Americans had paid 
so much in in arms and legs and eyes and 
lives was a divinely inspired concept that 
men must govern from the bottom up 
that centralized governmental power cor- 
rupts. 

This was what our forefathers fought for 
over 190 years ago ....and this is what our 
nation has fought to preserve in every war 
and every conflict ever since. 

But shortly after the close of World War 
II, a new kind of war emerged—a cold war. 
And patriotic men throughout our land soon 
came to realize that they were not really out 
of the trenches yet—not would they ever 
be. For now.. just as in the earliest days 
of this Nation . .. eternal vigilance must for- 
ever be the price of liberty. 

Just within this century alone, in World 
War I and World War II, Americans fought 
once again shoulder to shoulder, seeking to 
defend those things which we hold preci- 
ous—God and Country. 

But even now we are fighting a battle 
right here at home—we are fighting those 
spokesmen of an alien, totalitarian philo- 
sophy who are seeking to subvert both our 
heritage of God and of Country, 

And half-way around the world today 
American fighting men of yet another war 
are wanting to get it over and get home. 

They don't quite understand it when they 
hear of American warplanes that are ordered 
to fly past an enemy missile base only to 
bomb a wooden bridge . .. and then fly home 
only to have to return again the next day. 

They don't quite understand it when they 
are sent 2.000 miles away and are asked to 
die to repel Communism ., . when just 90 
miles from our own shore we don't dare! 

It is true that as a Nation our arms are 
mostly strong—but our hearts are becoming 
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weak. And the precious heritage of our Coun- 
try was born to live in the hearts of men. 

I think we have a right to ask: Where did 
we get off the track? 

Just look back. 

I believe you and I will agree that it was 
the day we first began to drift away from 
reverence to God and loyalty to Country— 
the two basic traits which have always dis- 
tinguished Americans as Americans, 

God, as you know, has already been evicted 
from the classroom ... and may soon be 
excluded from the courthouse and the halls 
of government ...and even from his own 
churches. 

And as for Country? . . well, patriotism 
today seems to have been supplanted by a 
new, unworthy allegiance to a growing super- 
government, Preachers and Professors and 
certain self-styled national leaders are eager 
to join with enemy agents and hooligan stu- 
dent drop-outs who seek to subvert the in- 
ternational posture of our Country. . while 
openly inciting disregard for the domestic 
laws of our land. 

Too many Americans today have begun to 
subscribe to an “ism” alien to what ours 
once was, Too many Americans are urging 
now that Big Government force feed the poor 
and force bleed the rest. 

Too many Americans demand now that 
Big Government administer their charity and 


prescribe their medicine and get them a ob- 


and even pay them for not working at all! 
And for all these increasing services we are 
asked to pay with an increasing number of 
cheaper dollars, 

Too many Americans have stood by too 
long and witnessed the Federal Government 
veto state and individual prerogatives in 
areas such as voting .. education... em- 
ployment ... welfare ... wage rates 
and even our highway billboards, 

I say that as government takes it upon 
itself to assume responsibility for our daily 
bread, then government seeks to become a 
religion—and the graveyard of history is al- 
ready overflowing with governments of that 


type. 
I believe that if we would live as a Nation 
it is your formula which must become ours 


again. 

If we would lead. . . as Teddy Roosevelt 
said ... we must lead by example. 

Too many Americans don’t seem to realize 
that the American Revolution was not an 
event over and done with in the past. Rather, 
it is a revolution which is continuing ... 
and most continue for as long as there are 
those among us strong enough to fight and 
courageous enough to think. 

We are a revolutionary people who are not 
afraid to meet or to make change—yet while 
never losing sight of our deeply-rooted 
foundations in Christianity and in a philoso- 
phy of constitutional government, 

I say we are revolutionary enough to be- 
lieve for example that progress can never be 
legislated . . . but rather that it must come 
. first of all . from the hearts of men 
and women who are aware . . and who are 
involved. 

As Americans in this modern age, we are 
all involved more deeply than ever before 
„and more dependent than ever before 
. „upon the military might of our coun- 
try and upon the quality and devotion 
of our military men in uniform. 

I believe all of us have a direct involve- 
ment, therefore, with one particular aspect 
of our military establishment which is com- 
ing under heavy fire today from concerned, 
patriotic groups all over this Country. I 
refer, of course, to the present system of mill- 
tary selective service—the draft, 

In one way or another, I believe, the pres- 
ent military draft laws have an effect—and 
often place a burden—on almost every mem- 
ber of our society ... regardless of age or 
sex or position in life. 

Obviously, it places a burden on the young 
man who is drafted and thereby compelled 
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to postpone the hopes and plans of his life 
for the period of time he serves in the armed 
forces, 

But also it places a burden on our business 
economy when business firms are forced to be 
reluctant to hire capable young men in the 
20-to-26 age group simply because the de- 
mands of military service might carry them 
away at any moment, 

And then, too, it places a burden on the 
taxpayer who is forced to spend approxi- 
mately $2.4-billion dollars each year to train 
those men who are drafted—92 per cent of 
whom are unwilling to re-enlist once their 
period of service is over. 

I believe it can be said that our present 
system of military draft is obsolete 
unfair... and plain wasteful. 

It is obsolete because it was designed to 
meet the needs of twenty-five years ago. 

It is unfair because thanks to the popula- 
tion explosion, the proportion of draft-ell- 
gible young men who are actually called 
upon to serve has steadily gone down. To 
illustrate this, the number of draft-eligible 
young men has grown from 20-million in 
1951—when the present draft system went 
into effect—to almost 40-million today. As 
a result, the percentage of these men who 
are actually called upon to serve has de- 
clined from 70 per cent to 46 per cent in 
just ten years. 

Finally, the present draft system is waste- 
ful because the military services presently 
spend approximately $6,000 per man to train 
unwilling draftees in skills they are rarely 
able to use in later life . and skills which 
they usually forget once their tour of duty 
is over. 

Now, if the draft is really as undesirable 
as this, and if it ought to be replaced, the 
obvious question is “what are we going to 
replace it with?” 

Well, I for one, have always believed 
that the lessons of the past provide the 
best advice for the future. I believe that just 
as in the earlier days of this Republic we 
can and should man our armed forces with 
volunteers— just as the United States has 
traditionally done except in major wars. 

I realize that those who oppose this idea 
will immediately reply that a volunteer army 
is not feasible because . . at the present 
time . too few men volunteer. 

I grant that this ls true, but there is little 
wonder that too few men volunteer when the 
starting pay, including cost of keep, comes to 
about $45 dollars a week. In fact, the finan- 
cial conditions are so bad that thousands of 
draftees are forced to go on welfare while 
they are in the service just to support their 
wives and children back home. 

Ordinary common sense will tell you that 
more volunteers could be attracted—and in 
the same way could be persuaded to remain 
in the service—if we simply paid decent mar- 
ket wages, 

Now, estimates of how much the total 
military pay would haye to go up vary from 
$4 to $17-billion dollars a year. But though 
these may seem like high figures, we are 
presently paying a much greater amount 
under the present selective service system. 

Not only are we virtually wasting billions 
of dollars to train men who don't want to be 
trained and who are eager to get out of the 
service and forget all their training as soon 
as they can... but we are paying a much 
greater tax in a concealed form. 

When you look at it in terms of economics, 
conscription is a hidden tax. It is forced labor 
which the government collects from the men 
who serve involuntarily. The monetary 
amount of this hidden tax varies from in- 
dividual to individual—depending upon how 
much the particular draftee would have made 
had he not been drafted. 

My friends, as men with a respect for our 
Country's great heritage, we believe in bas- 
ing our actions upon sound, proven expe- 
rience. I believe this proposal for a volunteer 
army has a firm basis in the experience of 
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history . . . and I hope to support this pro- 
posal in Congress at the earliest suitable op- 
portunity. 

But in the meantime, I want to assure 
each and every one of you that I have al- 
ways had ... and I shall continue to have 
. .. the most profound respect for the Sons 
of the American Revolution, And because we 
share so many of the same values and fun- 
damental American beliefs, I invite your 
counsel and advice in my work as a member 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives. 

In conclusion, I just want to say that I 
have appreciated this chance to get together 
with you here . and I look forward to the 
chance to work together with you even more 
closely in the future. 

I hope that I will soon be a member of 
your esteemed organization, 


Founding of St. Andrew’s Priory in 1867 
Traced to Hawaiian Royalty’s Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend John Paul Engelcke, archivist 
of St. Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, Hawali, 
has written a very interesting and 
scholarly article on the history of this 
outstanding school which has served the 
educational needs of the girls of Hawaii 
for the past 100 years. 

The priory, which came into being as 
a result of the love and concern which 
King Kamehameha IV and Queen Emma 
had for their people, was dedicated on 
May 30, 1867, and the educational pro- 
gram now, as it was then, is as Queen 
Emma so wisely urged—one stressing ex- 
cellence and equality, practicality, and 
the very best in Christian culture. 

Under the leadership and the excellent 
administration of Episcopal Bishop 
Harry S. Kennedy, Sister Suprior Evelyn 
Ancilla, and Sister Lucy Caritas, I am 
confident that the priory will continue 
to represent quality education for girls 
in Hawaii for many years to come. 

The centennial story of St. Andrew's 
Priory School for Girls, as so well written 
by the Rey. Engelcke for the May 28, 
1967, issue of the Honolulu Sunday Star- 
Bulletin & Advertiser, is submitted for 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

QUEEN Urcep Priorr’s FOUNDING 
(By Rev. John Paul Engelcke) 

St. Andrew's Priory was born from the 
love which King Kamehameha IV and Queen 
Emma had for their people. And this school 
for girls, which begins its second century on 
May 30, remains—like the Queen's Hospital 
a lasting reminder of their majesties' devo- 
tion to their people's welfare. 

Concern for the education and well-being 
of the girls of Hawaii led the king's govern- 
ment to encourage by the Act of 1860 “family 
schoola for the domestic training of Ha- 
wallan girls, in which the English language 
shall be taught.” 

Queen Emma heartily agreed. Sickness 
and epidemics threatened to consume the 
Hawaiian people. It was of utmost impor- 
tance, said the Queen, that Hawaiian girls 
“be trained in nursing the sick and as chil- 
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dren's nurses, so as to prepare them to be 
Wiser mothers and wives.” The survival of 
the race depended upon it. Clearly for Queen 
Emma, an English doctor’s adopted daugh- 
ter, building a hospital was not enough. 
Hawall's girls were to learn the new health 
Ways as well. 

But for Queen Emma, herself well-edu- 
fated, there was more to education than 
hygiene and “domestic training,“ Cham- 
ploning the equality of women well ahead 
Of her time? the queen insisted that girls 
deserved to have an education equal to that 
3 “in the very best of Christian cul- 

Educational excellence and equality, prac- 
tcality and “the very best in Christian cul- 

this was the queen's program for the 
education of the girls of Hawall, and so it 
has remained for one hundred yeors at 
St. Andrew's Priory, the school Queen Emma 
founded. Indeed. the Priory’s motto is Kulia 
1 ka Nu'u— strive for the Highest.” 

Queen Emma labored long and hard, both 
in England and Hawail, to make excellence 
of educatian for Hawaii's girls a reality, And 

turned to her Church for help. By 1862, 
the Episcopal community in Hawall had its 

t Bishop, Thomas Nettleship Staley, 
formerly a schoolmaster, and the Church's 
Schools were begun. 

By 1864, English Sisters of the Society of 

Most Holy Trinity had come to Hawall 
Assist the Queen in her educational en- 
deavors and were stationed at Lahalna's St. 
School, where educational needs were 
Pressing. Two of these sisters had been 
Rurses with Florence Nightingale in Scutari 
and the Crimea during England's war with 
Russia, 
PRIORY BEGINS ITS TASK 

And on March 30, 1867, a second company 
Of Anglican sisters arrived, led by their Rey- 
1 Mother Lydia (Priscilla Lydia Sellon), 

build and staff the Honolulu school for 
Biris that Queen Emma had long wanted and 

Promised on her visit to England. 

On May 30, 1867—just two months later, 
du the Feast of the Ascension—St. Andrew's 
Ory, built waikiki of the present St. An- 
W's Cathedral, was ready for dedication. 

the Episcopal Church’s educational work 
the girls of Hawaii had new buildings, 

Space, and a new start. 

Eyewitnesses described the Priory on its 
first day: 

‘It is bulit in a quadrangle, open on one 

to admit the mountain breeze . . but 
entirely surrounded by a cloister of arch- 
Work. The Chapel of the School .. with 
buildings form.. three sides of the 
osure. 

“The middle is a nice plot of grass with 

pretty young trees and flower beds. 

in the center, Reverend Mother has had 

Talsed a very large and most remarkable 
looking cross made of blocks of coral. 

“There is a very pretty pointed porch and 
foorwa y, and more than an acre of field 


for 


After the prayers and processions of the 
folemn opening and dedication, the Rever- 
Nd Mother delighted the clergy and royalty, 
crowd and the girls with a feast, “English 
style, which included ice cream. 
SOLID ENGLISH EDUCATION 
Until 1902 the English Sisters governed the 
Priory, boarded 90 or so girls from ages 4 to 
8, maintained for a time a free English day 
School for all who came, and gave the edu- 
ation proper to a lady of the Victorian Era. 
& visitor described in 1873 as “a solid 
in lish education... and a thorough train- 

g in all housewlfely art and in dress, de- 
Portment and propriety of language.” 

In 1901, The Advertiser described the Pri- 
ory's curriculum as “a thorough English 
Course, all higher branches, French, German 
and music.” 


The paper also reported: 
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“The boarders rise at 6 a.m., breakfast at 
7:30, and at 9 o'clock the bell rings for 
prayers, after which lessons for the day 


“The first recess is at 10:30 and a second 
one at 1 to 2 p.m. School then resumes and 
continues until 2:30 o’clock. From that hour 
until 4 p.m. the boarding pupils study.” 

The girls paid the now-unbelievable fee 
of $100 a year for room, board and teach- 
ing. But remember, then beef was 5 cents 
& pound. Indeed, the sisters’ “principle was 
to refuse no girl who really needed. their 
care.. .. and this irrespective of their abil- 
ity to pay.” 

It was as Queen Emma wanted It. Through- 
out her life she brought children to the 
sisters for care and education, and she her- 
self undertook to maintain and improve the 
gardens and grounds of the Priory. 

To the sisters and girls, the Queen opened 
her homes. She regularly delighted to sew 
on Thursday afternoons at the Priory with 
the Eldress Phoebe and to take tea with the 
sisters following Sunday evensong at the 
cathedral. Sister Albertina sald of her: “Dear 
Queen Emma, my dear friend, and the best 
friend the Priory ever had.” 


The Priory repaid the compliment of a . 


Queen’s enduring love. It protected her in 
the riots of 1874 at the election of Kalakaua 
(as it was later to protect Queen Liliuokalani 
in the riots of 1895). The sisters attended 
Queen Emma and cheered her throughout 
her life, as also in her last illness. And in 
1885 the girls of the Priory were first among 
the public mourners to honor the dead queen. 


AN AMERICAN ERA BEGINS 


In 1902, Queen Victoria was dead, the 
Hawaiian monarchy was pau, American 
power was settled upon these Islands, and 
new breezes blew in education. After 35 years 
of teaching and caring for the girls of Ha- 
wall, Sisters Beatric and Albertina turned the 
Priory over to the American Bishop Henry 
Bond Restarick, and retired to live out their 
long and useful lives in a cottage on the 
Priory grounds. Among those at the large 
and happy pauhana reception for the Sisters 
was Queen Liliuokalani. 

Under Bishop Restarick, from 1902 to 1920, 
the Priory made the transition which the 
new times required. Miss Evelyn Wile, the 
school's first lay principal, formerly a parish- 
ioner of the bishop's San Diego parish, 
graded the school after the American man- 
ner and introduced American textbooks and 
methods, 

Under the second lay principal, Miss Abby 
Stuart Marsh, formerly the principal of a 
girls’ school in Los Angeles, the Priory was 
re-located mauka in the spacious new “En- 
glish scholastic gothic” Main Bullding, com- 
pleted in 1910. This building, the bishop 
claimed, was the first of Honolulu’s steel re- 
inforced concrete structures. It accommo- 

dated 200 girls, nearly 90 of whom were 
boarders. Renewed recently, it remains today 
a monument of the progressive school design 
of two eras. 

And at the end of the school year in June, 
1911, the Coral Cross was relocated in the 
courtyard of the Main Building. Amid the 
tears of many, the old Priory came down to 
make way for the Bishop's house. But the 
old was continued In the new. The third lay 
principal was Miss Jessie L. Madison who 
served from 1915 to 1918. 

Sisters Beatrice and Albertina requested 
the Bishop in 1902 that an American sister- 
hood succeed them. Impossible then, both 
sisters came to see their wish realized when, 
in 1918, the Community of the Transfigura- 
tion of Glendale, Ohio, assumed direction of 
St. Andrew’s Priory. Sister Beatrice died three 
years later in her 92nd year; Sister Alber- 
tina, in 1930 in her 91st year. What nuns had 
begun, nuns were to continue. 


A NEW COMPANY OF SISTERS 


The first company of Sisters of the Trans- 
figuration arrived in 1918 to take over the 
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Priory. The ground which Sister Olivia Mary, 
sister superior and principal from 1918 to 
1930, prepared bore bountifully under Sisters 
Superior Clara Elizabeth (1931 to 1938) and 
Helen Veronica (1938 to 1948), and under 
principals Sister Paula Harriet (1931 to 1937) 
and Sister Rhoda Pearl (1937 to 1949). 

The year 1920 saw the first graduates of 
the new four-year high school program. All 
went on to the university. In 1922, the Priory 
had 80 boarders and 104 day pupils, of whom 
43 were in the high school. There were two 
sisters and eight other teachers. 

Speaking of the Priory in 1922, James 
Thayer Addison rémarked: “The girls study 
not only some stupid classical subjects like 
Latin, but also cooking and sewing and 
music. And they ere well advanced in ath- 
letics, too, for the basketball team was soon 
to meet with the (Iolani) boys’ team for 
a friendly (and unconventional) game.” 

Student government was instituted in 
1927, and the alumnae organized in 1931. In 
the same year a kindergarten was begun. 

The Main Building's Restarick Wing, now 
housing the high school library and a large 
classroom, was added in 1936. Sellon Hall, 
named for the Reverend Mother Foundress, 
was built in 1938, and—with the addition of 
a second floor and complete renovation in 
1965—houses the elementary and intermedi- 
ate grades. In 1940 the teachers’ house, now 
the sisters’ residence, was bullt. 


PROGRESS SINCE THE WAR 


With the war in the Pacific, the Priory 
ceased to be a boarding school, For 75 years 
girls had Uved where they were taught, but 
after 1942 this no longer was possible. 

In the same year, the Priory was among the 
select group of schools first accredited in 
these Islands. And accreditation has been 
continuous since then. 

In the latest chapter of the Priory's hun- 
dred-year story, one finds Ascension Hall 
(housing the science department, plus Eng- 


lish and mathematics classrooms) dedicated 


in 1957 to commemorate the 90th anniver- 
sary of the Priory’s Ascension Day founding. 

The new Centennial B last 
year to provide student activity areas, offices, 
conference rooms, and a chapel with remark- 
able stained glass windows by Erika Kara- 
wina—anticipated the Priory’s second 
century. 

There now are 35 teachers and 26 staff 
serving the 620 girls enrolled in the school. 

The Priory enters its second century under 
the leadership of Bishop Harry S. Kennedy, 
Sister Superior Evelyn Ancilla, and Sister 
Lucy Caritas, principal. Thanks to them and 
to a generous Hawaii which expressed its 
aloha and confidence in the Priory through 
the successful Priory Expansion Program, St. 
Andrew's Priory School for Girls enters her 
second century with new and renewed 
facilities. 

The first century began with newly built 
wooden buildings; the second begins with 
new and renewed stone and concrete. But 
the educational is the same. It is 
still Queen Emma's: Excellence and equality, 
practicality, and “the very best in Christian 
culture.” 


Resolution Regarding Draft Dodgers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 
Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the At- 
lanta, Ga., chapter of the Military Order 


of the World Wars has passed a resolu- 
tion which eloquently sets forth the 
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views of most Americans regarding the 
draft dodgers and draft card burners. I 
am taking the opportunity to commend 
and endorse this resolution which reads 
as follows: 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, there are now, and have been for 
some time, individuals and organizations, in 
this country who are openly, contemptuous- 
ly and definitely engaged in urging men 
qualified for the draft, to refuse to report 
for induction into the Armed Forces of the 
United States; to burn their draft cards, or 
if they report when cailed, to refuse to take 
the oath required of all inductees, and to 
use any and ail means to avoid military 
service, one particular rabblerouser makes 
a practice of inflammatory, seditious 
speeches to college students all over this na- 
tion and leads these students in chanting, 
“We aren't going, Hell No!” and 

Whereas, these despicable actions have 
caused a state of hot indignation on the part 
of all patriotic Ameri and a world-wide 
loss of respect for, and confidence in, the 
strength, stability and integrity of the 
United States; are detrimental to the morale 
of our fighting men who are daily laying 
their lives on the line in Vietnam: and by 
thelr actions, giving ald and comfort to the 
enemy, furnishing them with reason to keep 
on with their aggressive war in the belief 
that a large segment of the people of the 
United States will force the government of 
the United States to capitulate and with- 
draw its forces, thus permitting them to en- 
slave the people of South Vietnam, and 

Whereas, when the House Armed Services 
Committee recently called upon the Justice 
Department to explain why existing Federal 
Laws were not used to arrest and prosecute 
these incitors of sedition, they were told by 
Assistant Attorney General Fred Vinson, rep- 
resenting the Justice Department, “no one 
has been prosecuted under the law because 
the department feels there have been no 
violations,” and 

Whereas, qualified lawyers, who are mem- 
bers of the Congress, state that there Is an 
existing Federal statute, specifically Section 
12(2) of the Universal Milltary Training and 
Service Act, which provides severe penalties— 

t for up to 5 years and a fine up 

to $10,000 for conviction of persons who en- 
courage others to evade the draft law, 
specifically declaring that “whoever evades 
or refuses registration or service in the Armed 
Forces or any of the requirements of this 
title, or who knowingly counsels, aids, or 
abets another to refuse or evade registration 
or service in the Armed Forces or any of the 
requirements of this title or who shall 
knowingly hinder or interfere or attempt to 
do so in any way, by force or violence or 
otherwise or who conspires to do so” is in 
violation of the provision of this act; further 
that Section 2388 of Title 18 of the United 
States Code also applies when properly con- 
strued in the light of the emergency which 
was declared in December of 1950, and 

Whereas, it is apparent from the state- 
ments made by the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Fred Vinson, to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that the Department of 
Justice has taken upon itself the authority 
to determine what laws it wants to enforce 
and those which it does not want to enforce 
because it thinks enforcement might violate 
this or that amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
not now, nor has it ever been, the respon- 
sibility of that Department to pass upon the 
validity of laws passed by the Congress be- 
fore taking any action under them, and 

Whereas, the duty of interpreting the laws, 
and testing their constitutionality, is both 
historically and constitutionally the duty of 
the courts and if the Justice Department is 
allowed to settled into a pattern of dociding 
what laws it wants to enforce and those it 
does not want to enforce then we have con- 
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doned the substitution of the rule of men 
for the rule of law in this nation, 

Whereas, every qualified lawyer is well 
familiar with the rule that no right guar- 
anteed under the Bill of Rights is an absolute 
right; that it is a cardinal principle that all 
of our rights must be exercised with due re- 
gard for the rights of others and the rights 
of society, now therefore 

Be it resolved, by the Atlanta Chapter of 
The Military Order of the World Wars, which 
has always been dedicated to defending the 
honor, integrity and supremacy of our Na- 
tional Government and to the adoption of a 
consistent and suitable policy of National 
Security for the United States of America, 
at its regular quarterly meeting on this 
twenty-fourth day of May 1967. 

That, it is definitely and strongly opposed 
to the action of all persons who evade or at- 
tempt’ to evade being lawfully drafted to 
perform their duty to the United States of 
America as members of Its Armed Forces; who 
burn or otherwise destroy their draft cards, 
and who publicly and contemptuously de- 
nounce the United States, its laws and the 
officials of the government charged with the 
administration of the draft law, and 

That, it strongly condemns those who make 
inflammatory speeches, counseling, aiding, 
abetting and inciting men, subject to being 
drafted into the Armed Forces of the United 
States, to refuse or evade registration or 
service in the Armed Forces; to burn their 
draft cards and to openly and publicly speak 
contemptuously and defiantly of the govern- 
ment of the United States and its officials 
charged with the administration of the draft 
law, and 

That, it is unequivocately opposed to the 
existing policy of the Department of Justice 
to determine what Federal laws it will enforce 
and those it will not enforce based upon that 
Department's determination that enforce- 
ment might violate this or that amendment 
of the United States Constitution, such de- 
termination now being and has been both 
historically and constitutionally the duty of 
the court, and 

That, the President of the United States of 
America be respectfully requested to direct 
the Attorney General to immediately proceed 
with the arrest and tion of all vio- 
laters of Section 12(2) of the Universal Mil- 
itary Training and Service Act, and any other 
applicable Federal statutes. 

Be tt further resolved, that this resolution 
be immediately forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of Defense, Georgla's two Senators, 
Richard B. Russell, Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Forces Committee and Herman E, 
Talmadge, the Chairman of the House Armed 
Forces Committee, the Chairmen of both the 
Senate and House Judiciary Committee, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, all 


Members of the House from Georgia, the Na- - 


tional Commanders of the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Presidents of the Re- 
tired Officers Association and the Reserve 
Officers Association and the news media, 
press, radio and television. 


European Christian Democratic Youth 
Representatives Visit Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


. Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, some 
days ago I had the privilege of address- 
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ing several leaders of European Chris- 
tian Democratic Youth organizations. 
The young political leaders’ visit to the 
Nation’s Capital was sponsored by the 
American Council of Young Political 
Leaders, and was, in my opinion, most 
profitable and enlighting for all con- 
cerned. 

The exchange of questions and an- 
swers covered subjects currently affect- 
ing the entire world, as well as individual 
countries and cities. Much of the dis- 
cussion focused on the United States, 
about which these young persons were 
already very knowledgeable. 

They included: Fritz Koenig, Kurt 
Sörö and Walter Heinzinger, of Austria; 
Willy Laevaert and Leo Teugels, of Bel- 
gium; Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Coiraton, of 
France; Lothar Kraft, of Germany; Jean 
Spautz of Luxembourg; Piet Van Engelen 
and Rob Vermaas, of The Netherlands: 
Angelo Sferrazza, Alfredo De Pol, L. 
Faragul, Miss Gabriella Geniola, and 
Mrs. Franca Fagotti, of Italy; and San- 
tiago Guillon, also of France. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
both the American Council of Young Po- 
litical Leaders and the young persons 
met with here for the valuable, encouras- 
ing work they are doing. I know my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Brock] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp]—who 
also met with the group—feel the same 
way. 


Ex-Alcoholic, Drug Addict Writes Advice 
to Daughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, alcoholism 
and drug addiction are a growing men- 
ace in the United States. These problems 
are particularly alarming in their rate 
of growth among our young people. For 
the Recorp, I would like to submit the 
following poignant article, by Miss 
Celestine Sibley, from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution of May 31, 1967. 

Ex-Atconoric, Druc Apvicr Warres Apvic® 
TO DAUGHTER n 

A man who is a patient at a veterans 
hospital let me see a copy of a letter he has 
written his daughter who is just emerging 
from junior college in her home town and 
preparing to enter a big university. His 
minister thought “it might contain a mes- 
sage that would be of some value to other 
young people.” 

Whether it will or not, I don't know. I 
haye an uneasy feeling that the only people 
who pay attention to the errors of their 
elders and are deterred from trouble bY 
them are the young people who are going 
to be all right anyhow. But as one man’s 
pitch to help his child it is a poignant 
document and for that reason I offer it 
here. 

“Dear Mary: Exactly 30 years ago in Sep- 
tember I entered the university as a soph- 
omore. I, too, had a year of junior oollege 
and was totally unprepared for the big, im- 
personal campus of the university. Desper- 
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ately lonesome and confused, I wanted to be 
a part of the life that went on around me.” 

“The fraternities had parties with re- 
Markable frequency and I managed to make 
a surprising number of these parties, regard- 
less of which fraternity was entertaining. 
The nonfraternity men also had their parties 
and I made them, too. Alcohol was always 
Present at these parties and it seemed to 
Put me at ease and I soon became notorious 
tor my ability to consume large quantities 
of tt. 

“World War IT interrupted my education 
but I won a commission in the army, which 
Put me in a position of almost being re- 
Guired to attend functions where alcohol 
Was an important part of the festivities. You 
know the rest of the story. My drinking be- 
Came such a problem that your mother 
Wizely decided to raise the four of you with- 
Out me around. In short, you were better off 
Without me than with me, which is a poor 
Tecommendation for any parent.” 

After apparently a losing battle with booze 
the man took up drugs With Demerol, who 
needs liquor?” Drugs, he said, don't just 
take hold” of you. 

“They consume and destroy you, body, 
mind and spirit, They become your sole rea- 
son for, and means of, existence.” 

Newly freed of the drug habit, he has been 
Yeading about LSD with some trepidation and 
he worries that his Mary’s generation, “as 
With all generations,” has elements “that will 
be looking for kicks and defying authority 
+... And laughing at anyone who disagrees 
With their point of view. 

“You can't run to your mother every time 
You're tempted to try an experiment with a 


Nobody can make the decision for 
you. If my life has just shown you the dan- 
ger of these pitfalls and caused you to ab- 
Stain... then I will not have lived in vain. 
True I've lived in a hell on earth, but if only 
as a bad example, Tve saved you some misery, 
it won't have been a total loss. 

“Thanks to the hospital in Lexington, I 
am now drug free. I hope I'll stay that way 
the rest of my life, but the percentage of 
drug addicts who do is very low.. . I have 
the utmost confidence in you and your past 
life would make any parent proud. If you 
ever reach the point that the participation 
in campus parties overshadows your getting 
an education it will be much better to drop 
out of school and look for work.” 

There's more but the last line struck me 
&s the most anguished and eloquent of all; 

I love you, Daddy.” 


World Opinion and the War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have at various times taken 
issue with those who casually shrug off 

voices of world opinion. Those voices 
of world opinion have been loud and 
Clear with regard to our involvement in 

theast Asia. We should know by now, 

t respected and competent counsel 
from abroad has continually been prof- 
fered to our policymakers. In my humble 
Opinion, we have not listened well. 

It is only natural, of course, that the 
World's people should plead with one 
another concerning major conflicts such 
as that in Vietnam or, more recently, 
that in the Near East. Limited conflicts 
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can rapidly get out of hand, involving 
many innocent parties. The plain truth 
is, national interests and actions soon 
take on an international interest and 
importance, Consequently, to an in- 
creasing degree, national actions are 
coming into international focus and be- 
ing subjected to interventional scrutiny 
and solution. 

I offer here, Mr. Speaker, two state- 
ments of opinion. The first comes to us 
from Prof. Edward Gerjouy, a visiting 
professor from France, presently at the 
University of Pittsburgh. The second, 
refiects the cpinion of an impressive list 
of Japanese scholars in the field of 
physics: 

Aw OPEN LETTER TO AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 

ABOUT VIETNAM 


DEAR COLLEAGUES AND Frienps: Many of 
us, French physicists and mathematicans, 
know you personally and your country very 
well through years of residence on American 
campuses and in American research institu- 
tions. All of us have been impressed by the 
sense of responsibility and the courage to 
face the hard facts about Vietnam displayed 
by a large part of the American scientific 
community, Moreover, we ourselves, have had 
a long and painful involvement in wars 
against newly-emerging countries in partic- 
ular with Vietnam and Algeria. For all these 
reasons, we wish to let you know our feelings 
on the present situation. 

Although they are no longer making head- 
lines, the hideous methods used to strike an 
enemy who is hiding among and deriving 
support from the population, are afflicting 
every human conscience: napalm, chemical 
and gas warfare, burning of villages, torture. 
We have seen our own country doing the 
same sort of things and wish we had done 
more to oppose it. Now it is carried out with 
the aid of modern technology and on a larger 
scale. How far have we come from the 1924 
Geneva Convention? 

A dirty war in the South, and, for more 
than a year now systematic bombing of North 
Vietnam. The situation reminds us of the 
vain attempts of our own governments to 
fight the Algerian guerilla war outside Al- 
geria, at its “sources,” Egypt and Tunisia. 
Remember that achieving this purpose was 
the main French motivation behind the Suez 
expedition. Remember too, the bombing of 
the Tunisian village of Sakhiet: one school 
destroyed and a general uproar throughout 
the world, in particular, and justifiably 
enough, in the US! Given the number of air 
raids carried out over North Vietnam from 
above the clouds and with high speed bomb- 
ers, how many Sakhiets can one estimate to 
be committed every day now? 

One of the main stumbling-blocks on the 
road to a solution seems to be the insistence 
of the US government on dismissing the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as a responsible 
agent, a reminder of the position held for 
many years by French governments towards 
the Vietninh and the Algerian NLF. It would 
take too long to retrace the recent history of 
Vietnam, but we wish to assert that, from 
all the sources available to us, there emerges 
a picture of the NLF as a revolutionary move- 
ment enjoying the support of at least a large 
fraction of the South Vietnamese people. An- 
other large fraction of the population, in- 
cluding representative religious communities, 
though not belonging to the NLF, oppose the 
successive governments which are supposed 
to control or represent them. Whatever our 
Judgments may be on the past or future of 
Vietnam or on the political implications of a 
settlement there, we all find it hard to under- 
stand by what right a country can be brought 
to ashes in order to maintain in power a suc- 
cession of puppet-governments. 

The French wars in Indochina and Algeria 
lasted for seven years each, In Indochina we 
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were beaten on the field, in Algeria we 
reached a sort of military stalemate. In both 
cases we had to sit down with the leaders of 
the guerilla movements, and our govern- 
ments, after years of mistakes and uncer- 
tainty, found the wisdom to stop the fight- 
ing and eventually negotiated with the lead- 
ers of the Vietminh and the Algerian NLF. 
In the present situation also, we fear that a 
long time will be needed before the US gov- _ 
ernment will come to terms with reality, if 
indeed the conflict does not escalate into a 
third world war. Hence, we appreciate all the 
more the inspired efforts of many of you 
American scholars to put an end to the war 
in Vietnam. And with this letter, we wish to 
convey our deep sympathy and express our 
active support for your endeavour. 
SIGNATAIRES 


(Signatures collectees de Juin á Septembre 
1966) 


Mathematique 


Giraud, Guichardet, J. P. Kahane. 

Labrousse, Lacombe, D. Lazard, B. Mal- 
grange, Mandelbrojt, Martineau, M, 
Morel, Neveu, Parreau, Samuel, L. 
Schwartz, J. P. Serre, Tillleu, Zerner. 

Ecole Normale Superieure 

Benoit a la Guillaume, Brossel, Cerno- 
gora, C. Cohen-Tannoudji, Debever, 
Decomps, Descoubes, Fishman, Guth- 


mann. 

A. Kastler, J. P. Lehmann, Lemercier, J. 
L. Malgrange, Nozieres, Omont, Picard, 
Quentin, Rigaux, Simon, Thuilller. 

Orsay I 

Arnous, Arvieu, Becker, Benoist-Gueutal, 
R. Bernas, Bussiere, Detraz, Falk-Va- 
irant, M. Jean, Klapish, Laberrigue, H. 
Langevin, M, Langevin, M. Lefort, 

C. Marty, N. Marty, Michalowicz, Nataf, 
Radvanyi, Riou, Tarrago, Teillac, Ven- 
eroni, Vergnes. 

Orsay II (Physique des Solides) 

Elandin, Bonnerat, Burger, Cagnon, B. 
Caroli, Castaing, M. Cohen-Solal, Coq- 
blin, F. Cyrot, M. Cyrot, Despres, 
Deutscher, J. Dixmier, Dupuis, Escaig, 
Farge, Fert, Fontaine, Friedel, Froide- 
vaux, de Gennes, Guinier, Guyon. 

Hartmann, Henry, Hurault, Jouffrey, 
Labbe, Lambert, D. Lederer, P. Lederer, 
Martinet, Merkouroff, Papoulard, Pa- 
rodi, Perio, Perrier, Reich, Roussel, 
Toulouse, Veuleresse, 


Orsay II (Théorie, Acc. Linéare, Plasmas) 


Bizot, C. Bouchiat, Buon, Burg, J. L. 
Delcroix, D'Espagnat, Fitaire, Fla- 
mand, Gavoret, Ginibre, Gourdin, B. 
Grossetete, J. Haissinski, D. Isabelle, 
Jancovici, Kaplan, Le Bellac, P. Leh- 
mann, Lurcat. Marin, Ph. Meyer, Perez 
y Jorba, Verlet. 

Belivue 

Bailley, G. Cohen-Solal, Dormann. Du- 
plex, Patseas, Granger, Jamet, De La 
Cheisserie, Lancon, Le Gall, Lemaire, 
Pascard, H. Rodot, M. Rodot, Schneider, 
Suchet, Triboulet, Verie, Weill. 
Astrophysique—Meudon G.R. 

Bel, Blum, Boischot, Du Castel, Cayrel, 
Commes, Delannoy, Felenbock, Gau- 
jou. Gendrin, Lequeux, Lesqueren, 
Michard, Pecker. 

M, Petit, M. Pick, Schatzman, Souffrin, 
Spizzichino, Steinberg, Veron, J. Vig- 
neron, Vila. 

Saclay (Phys. Théorique et du solide) 

Balian, Bergere, ©. Bloch. Boccara, 
Brezin, Carlos, Cribier, Des 
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Itzykson, Jacob, Jacrot, Landesman, 
Mahoux, Meriel, A. M. Messiah. A. 
Morel, Moussa, Nifenecker, Poitrenaud, 

Raynal, Renardy, D. Saint James, 

Sarma, Signarbleux, Stora, Villain, J. 

Winter, Zin-Justin. 

Saclay (Basses Energies) 


Ballini, Beurtey, Catillon, Conjeaud, 
Cotton, Durand, H. Faraggi, Gastebois, 
Harrar, Imbert, Jullien, Lechaczynski, 
Levi. 

Morgenstern, Mougey, Netter, A. Papi- 
neau, L. Papineau, Pages, Saunier, 
Sehuhl, Tamas, Tzara. 

Saclay-Orsay-Polytechnique-College de 
France (Htes Energies) 


Abillon, Asteir, Badier, Baglin, Baton, 
Barloutaud, Bareyre, Bazin, Bezaguet, 
Bizard, Brisson, Bruneton, Chavanon, 
Clement, Cohen-Ganouna, Crozon, 
Daudin, Defoix, Deler, Della-Negra, De 


Rosny. 

Detoeuf, Ducros, Fleury, Frenkiel, Gold- 
zahl, Granet, Goldberg, Guillaud, Hey- 
man, Jabiol, Jacquemin, Jauneau, 
Jouvet, Kochowski, Lagarrigue, Leray, 
Leruste, A. Leveque. 

Lewin, Merlo, J. Meyer, Morellet, Mou- 
chet, Narjoux, Neveu, Pascaud, Porte, 
Schiff, Sene, Six, Thibault, Tocque- 
ville, Turlay, Valladas, Villet, Zyl- 
berajch. 

Polytechnique 


Fuchs, M. Levy, L. Michel, Renouard, 
Seneor, L Solomon, 


O. F. R. N. 


Beillere. D. Bessis, Bonnel, Buhler, Char- 
pak, Davier, De Bouard, Diu, M. Eric- 
son, Favier, Fronteau, J. M. Gaillard. 


Sonderegger, Vivargent, Yvert. 
Grenoble 


Averbuch, Briere, Colominas, Dreyfus, 
Durit. Filippi, Gagnaire, Lajzusowicz, 
H. Lemaire, Maynard, Peretto, Pfister, 
Quezel, S. Quezel. 

Autres Instituts Province 


D. Kastler, Loupias, J. Mandelbrot, 
Omnes. 


A STATEMENT BY JAPANESE PHYSICISTS ON THE 
Wan ww VIETNAM 


APRIL 1966. 

The war in Vietnam is being escalated. 
Despite powerful opposition from world pub- 
lic opinion, the United States is continuing 
its bombing of North Vietnam, and is turn- 
ing South Vietnam into a devastated land 
through the use of Napalm-bombs and 
poisonous gas. The war is thus expanding in 
scope and degree, making us feel keenly the 
danger that American-Chinese hostilities will 
break out. 

The Government of the U.S.A. claims that 
aggression from the North is the cause of the 
war and fhat it has deployed its troops to 
Vietnam at the request of the South Viet- 
namese Government. However, despite all 
these assertions, we cannot but conclude that 
the action of the United States in Vietnam 
constitutes an unjustified Interference in the 
civil war of another country and an outright 
violation of the 1954 Geneva Agreement. 

The Geneva Agreement of 1954, which 
drew a line of demarcation along the 17th 
parallel, at the same time clearly stated that 
it was but a temporary demarcation line and 
never was to be a political or territorial 
frontier. The Agreement tees the 
unity and sovereignty of Vietnam and pro- 
hibits military interference by foreign coun- 
tries. The South Vietnamese Government, 
backed militarily by the U.S, Government, 
sabotaged united, free elections in Vietnam 
and cruelly repressed the people who advo- 


/ 
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cated unification of their country. It was to 
resist this repression and to achieve one 
Vietnam that the South Vietnam National- 
Liberation-Front (the so-called Vietcong) 
was organized. It is reported that NLF now 
controls three quarters of South Vietnam's 
territory. 

It is to be deplored that, due to difference 
of opinion among the Vietnamese, a civil 
war has thus occurred in South Vietnam. 
However, the civil war is by all means the 
international affairs of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. On no grounds is it tolerable that a for- 
eign country arbitrarily intervenes in Vlet- 
namese affairs, obstructs the unification of 
the nation, and destroys the life and culture 
of the Vietnamese people. 

We nre convinced that the Vietnam ques- 
tion should be settled by, and only by, the 
Vietnamese people themselves, including the 
NLF. We insist that to enable the Vietna- 
mese people to settle their affairs, it is vitally 
essential that the United States should stop 
its belligerent action, including serial at- 
tacks on North Vietnam, and withdraw all of 
its troops from Vietnam. 

The Japanese Government, on its part, is 
playing the role of an accomplice in the 
present war, by offering, under the U.S. 
Japan Security Treaty, Japanese territory as 
operational bases for U.S. troops. Such a 
policy runs counter to the will of the over- 
whelming majority of the peace-loving 
Japanese people. We demand, on the above 
mentioned grounds, that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment immediately discards its present 
policy with respect to the Vietnam war. 

We, Japanese physicists, urge our friends 
In the United States to support this state- 
ment and to take appropriate action to 
change the Vietnam policy of the US. 
Government. 

(The signatures of 1,300 Japanese physi- 
cists were appended to this statement.) 


Independence of the Legal Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article by Hon. Al J. Cone, presi- 
dent of the American Trial Lawyers 
Association, relating to the independ- 
ence of the legal profession has been 
brought to my attention. 

As Mr. Cone points out, there are 
many threats on the horizon which tend 
toward bringing the practice of law 
under governmental control. I concur 
with him that we should all take note of 
this threat and be diligent in avoiding 
further inroads into the independence of 
the practice of law. 

I believe that Mr. Cone's article, which 
appeared in the newsletter of the Amer- 
ican Trial Lawyers Association in May 
1967, is of importance and should be 
brought to the attention of our col- 
leagues and the Nation by inserting it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp today, as 
follows: 

Lawyers exist at the focal and friction 
points of society and aid society in making 
its internal adjustments by seeking to accom- 
modate change within a framework of con- 
tinuity. As society grows or changes, the re- 
lationship between various parts necessarily 
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changes. It is the lawyer who helps to smooth 
this adjustment and make it tolerable. Up to 
now, the legal profession has never been 
endangered by change. To the contrary, we 
help to make change possible without dislo- 
cating or fragmenting society, while at the 
same time assisting in preserving the values 
of existing institutions. Lawyers profoundly 
believe with Burke that a legal order without 
the mechanism of change is without the 
means of its own preservation, 

One characteristic of the legal profession. 
however, is essential to its survival, This fea- 
ture is that of independence. The legal pro- 
fession, in addition to being learned, acces- 
sible, and devoted to the commonweal, must 
be and remain independent. As long as law- 
yers remain free to choose clients ar reject 
them, to represent clients without becoming 
thelr economic prisoners, we can continue 
responsibly to serve our function in society- 

For the first time in the last one hundred 
years, the American lawyer faces a grave 
threat to the continued independence of his 
profession, a threat which is posed by a com- 
bination of several different social develop- 
ments. 

One of the factors posing a threat is ® 
series. of recent Supreme Court decisions in- 
volving so-called “group-practice.” This 
series of cases really began with NAACP v. 
Button, 371 U.S. 415 (1963), which invali- 
dated Virginia's maintenance and champerty 
laws under the first and fourteenth amend- 
ments, insofar as they prevented the N. 
from seeking out prospective plaintiffs in de- 
segregation cases. Having said “A”, the Su- 
preme Court felt compelled to say B“ in 
Brotherhood of R.R. Trainmen v. Virginia er 
rel. Virginia State Bar, 377 U.S. 1 (1964), bY 
upholding the principle that a labor union 
could solicit and refer cases of its injured 
members to particular attorneys. Much of 
the rationale sustaining this latter case Van- 
ishes if the principle of specialist certifica~ 
tion, classification, qualification, and > 
tion of personal injury lawyers as trial spe- 
clalists were established, since the most com- 
pelling Justification of the Brotherhood’s 
plan is a desirability of its members obtain- 
ing able and competent lawyers. 

See 31 ATLA L. J. 411; and see N.Y. Times, 
Feb. 8, 1967 (certification proposed for per- 
sonal Injury trial lawyers). 

The practical impact of this decision 0? 
the legal profession escaped or did not evoke 
the Court's attention. 

Even if the enormous potential or incen- 
tive for corruption in such union lawyer ref- 
erence plan be ignored (which is hard to do): 
the threat to the independence of the 
profession escaped or did not evoke the 
Court’s attention. 

Even if the enormous potential or incen- 
tive for corruption in such union lawyer ref- 
ence plan be ignored (which is hard to do), 
the threat to the independence of the legal 
profession remains, Does anyone believe that 
in a conflict of interest between an indi- 
vidual member of the union and that of the 
union or the union business agent that the 
interest of the individual member would re- 
ceive anything other than short shrift? 

With the virtual incentive to corruption 
in the choice of the union lawyer and with 
the immense sums involved, does anyone be- 
lieve that competition for this business will 
continue to be on the basis of the merit or 
skill of the lawyer involved? As a result of the 
decisions involving open group practice,” an 
effort has even been made in some quarters 
to organize entities, corporate in nature, tO 
provide legal services in return for a fee to 
their subscribers somewhat similar to the 
way insurance companies provide protection 
to their policy holders. Does anyone believ® 
that the lawyer who is employed by such an 
entity retains his independence? In the 
event of conflict of interest between the in- 
dividual clients and the corporate entity: 
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does anyone believe that the individual 
would receive the whole and singlehearted 
devotion to which the client is entitled 
from his lawyer? 

The “house counsel” concept of a few in- 
surance companies involves a similar prob- 
lem. Not long ago, a major insurance com- 
Pany engaged a “lawyer” on a salary basis 
to handle all of its assureds’ litigation in 
Florida, from negotiation to trial. Does any- 
One imagine that this “lawyer” maintains 
his independent status? Service.“ con- 
trolled,” “hirling,” “stall-fed,” “subservient 
Mercenaries," are all appellations that come 
to mind—but not “independent practi- 
tioner.” 

The Legal Services Division of the Office 
ot Economic Opportunity involves a similar 
Problem. Born of the desire of our society 
to improve the lot of its impoverished mi- 
Nority, the OEO's insistence on the “neigh- 
dorhood law office” concept, as opposed to 
the Judicare“ concept, has created a new 
Class of lawyers, servant to the State, a class 
Which does not participate in the tradition 
Of an independent bar with its whole-souled 
devotion to the interest of the individual 
Client, Noble phrases of the OEO to the con- 
trary, if a single source of income, then 
Tederally-financed, controls the purse strings, 
the lawyer employed by that source is no 
independent counselor—but a servant, and 
& servant of the state rather than an un- 
alloyed representative of the client. The 

Services Division of OEO has been 
tentatively allotted 627 to $31 million for 
1967. Do not legal services programs 
Contain a built-in conflict of interest be- 
Cause one group (program's contributors) is 
Paying for services to another? And does 
Not this place the legal services attorney in 
a conflict-of-interests position barred and 
ced by Canon 6? And do not over- 

look the teaching of In re Community Ac- 
tion for Servs., Inc,, 26 App. Div. 2d 
354, 274 N.¥.S. 2d 779 (1966), in which the 
N.Y. Appellate Division in rejecting the ap- 
Plications of three legal services programs 
discerned infringement and derogation of 
the Canons. In addition to rejecting the ap- 
Plications, because the holding company 
Structure of the programs made court su- 
Pervision impossible, the court significantly 
Stated, “[L]awyer operations would be sub- 
ultimately to lay control. This is not 
Permissible.” The court also faulted the pro- 
Posals in their failure to prohibit “political 
and propagandistic activity,” add- 

ing that “it would be one thing to allow 
Neighborhood law officers to handle poor 
Men's credit unions. It would be quite an- 
other thing to have them handle... . or- 
ganizations of social and economic protest.” 

Some may point to the function of the 
Prosecutor and the public defender as ex- 
amples of state-employed attorneys whose 
existence has not threatened the independ- 
ence of the legal profession. These func- 
tions, however, are limited and have been 
largely confined to the field of criminal law. 

ey have not invaded nor are they intended 

invade those fields in which legal serv- 
ices could be provided by independent and 
Private counsel. 

To the traditional state-controlled practice 
in the criminal field, the threats of group 
Practice, the use of house counsel, the OEO’s 
Neighborhood law Offices, add the threat 
Posed by the dubious Keeton-O'Connell plan 
and we have s new combination and array of 

to the independent existence of our 

Profession, Whether we recognize with wis- 

these threats, and react with courage 

and vigor, in mobilizing resistence to such 

disturbing developments, will determine the 

future existence and cherished independence 
ot our profession. 

Perhaps more significantly, if the legal 
Profession loses its independent existence, 
Our society may lose part of its capacity to 
authenticate and domesticate all overbear- 

power, whether public or private, and to 
adjust to change smoothly and with atten- 
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tion to the rights of all its members. A 
cardinal characteristic of our society, its 
concern for the sacredness of individual 
rights, will be endangered. It might then be 
said of America what a traveler once said of 
Germany, after Hitler had its 
Jews—"It was as though one ate unseasoned 
food, Truly, the ‘salt had lost its savor’ and 
the land some of its subtle richness.” 
AJ. Cone. 


Antisubmarine Warfare and the Soviet 
Submarine Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in two 
World Wars, German U-boats presented 
a formidable challenge to the Allied war 
effort, seriously threatening the sea 
lines of communication upon which the 
economic lives and military operations 
of the Allies were dependent. In World 
War II. this threat was mounted by a 
relatively modest U-boat fleet number- 
ing some 57 boats at the outset of the 
war, of which only 39 were operational. 

THE SOVIET THREAT 


Today, the United States and its free 
world partners are faced with a substan- 
tially greater danger, both quantitative- 
ly and qualitatively. It is estimated that 
the Soviet Navy includes about 400 sub- 
marines, of which approximately 50 are 
nuclear powered. 

In assessing the threat, it is necessary 
to recognize the changing character of 
this menace. Far beyond the traditional 
role of attacking targets at sea, the sub- 
marine has become a launching platform 
for nuclear-missile attack against land 
targets. It is estimated that the Soviet 
submarine fleet includes at least 40 boats, 
of which 15 are nuclear powered, each of 
which is capable of carrying three ballis- 
tic missiles, In his congressional state- 
ment for fiscal year 1968, the 
of Defense stated that the Soviet Union 
had 130 submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles as of October 1, 1966. The Soviets 
also possess an estimated 40 submarines, 
12 with nuclear power, each capable of 
launching an average of four cruise mis- 
siles with a range of 300 to 500 miles. 

Every indication is. that the Soviet 
undersea warfare capability will improve, 
and that the nuclear-powered Soviet 
submarine fleet of the future wil lbe ca- 
pable of undertaking long-range opera- 
tions and operating quietly at great 
depths, armed with a variety of weapons 
for both land bombardment and attacks 
upon shipping, including longer range 
subsurface-launched ballistic missiles. 

THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF OUR RESPONSE 

Considering present and prospective 
Soviet submarine strength, the question 
becomes: Is the U.S. antisubmarine war- 
fare program, ASW, sufficient to deal 
with the threat? Given the U.S. geo- 
graphic position and overall strategic re- 
quirements, the antisubmarine warfare 
can be delineated into three dimensions: 

First. Maintenance of sea lines of com- 
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munication, to include projecting mili- 
tary power overseas. 

Second. Control of the seas. 

Third. Defense of the United States 
against attack by submarine-launched 
missiles 


Performance of these critical and 
equally burdensome tasks is heavily de- 
pendent upon finding a solution to the 
ASW problem. It is unnecessary to spell 
out the operational implications of this 
mission to recognize that the United 
States, in conjunction with its allies, must 
be able to conduct successful ASW opera- 
tions over a vast portion of the world’s 
seas, while at the same time engaging in 
other essential naval undertakings. In 
geographic terms, the mission requires 
a capability to cope with the submarine 
threat along the routes of sea access to 
the continents in both hemispheres. This 
is a formidable challenge, and demands 
a concerted national effort in which all 
elements of the Naval Establishment 
must be involved. 

THE COMPONENTS OF ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


There are two basic components of the 
ASW effort: First, hardware and facili- 
ties including submarines, surface ships, 
aircraft, weapons, sensors, and fixed sys- 
tems ashore, some of which are multi- 
functional; second, research, develop- 
ment, testing, and evaluation. This pro- 
gram is directed toward improvement 
in hardware and systems. 

Much progress has been made in recent 
years in managing the ASW program 
within the Navy and in improving the 
operational capabilities. Great strides 
have been made in developing and bring- 
ing to bear advanced equipment. How- 
ever, the problem of conducting a fully 
effective research, development, testing, 
and evaluation program has been made 
peculiarly difficult because it cuts across 
many activities within the naval estab- 
lishment. In my opinion, it is in this 
area that the present shortfalls are most 
serious. This area concerns me because 
it is the cornerstone from which we build 
our future programs, our efforts to coun- 
ter somber spectre of the Soviet threat. 

Let us focus on each of these areas to 
assess our progress. 

HARDWARE AND FACILITIES 


It is not at all clear that the current 
U.S. nuclear submarine building pro- 
gram is sufficient, either in total numbers 
or in rate of construction. Currently, ap- 
proved programs call for 64 first-class 
nuclear submarines. A primary mission 
of these submarines is ASW. 

Considering the potential Soviet threat 
alone, both in numbers and increased 
capabilities, and recognizing that under- 
sea warfare is characterized by high at- 
trition, it seems doubtful that the cur- 
rently approved program of U.S. sub- 
marines is adequate to the task. More- 
over, it is acknowledged that the present 
program is based on requirements other 
than those which might be attendant in 
the event of nuclear attack upon the 
United States. 

As for the rate of construction, the 
program has been plagued by slippage. 
The program has also been stretched out. 
For fiscal year 1968, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended five new nuclear 
submarines, only three of which were ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense. 
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Aircraft, both land- and sea-based, 
and both fixed and rotary wing, are es- 
sential to the ASW mission. One of the 
proven methods in ASW operations has 
been the so-called hunter-killer group, 
built around an aircraft carrier with em- 
barked aircraft, escorting destroyer-type 
vessels, and attack submarines, 

This role of the aircraft carrier is now 
being challenged as being less cost-effec- 
tive than alternative approaches, The 
number of carriers in the active fleet was 
reduced from nine to eight in fiscal year 
1967. The Secretary of Defense proposes 
to reduce the force further “when the 
conflict in Vietnam ends.” The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, on the other hand, rec- 
ommend reténtion of nine carriers. 

It may be that other surface ship pro- 
grams are also deficient in meeting the 
true ASW requirement. It has long been 
recognized that large numbers of ships 
are required to cope with a massive sub- 
marine threat, and there is no evidence 
that ship construction is expanding, 
either to produce greater numbers of 
ships in the active fleet to meet a grow- 
ing threat, or to permit modernization 
at a rate sufficient to overcome obso- 
lescence. For example, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended in fiscal year 1968 
one nuclear- powered guided missile 
frigate and two conventionally powered 
destroyers; the Secretary of Defense did 
not approve the request for the frigate in 
fiscal year 1968, 

With respect to antisubmarine warfare 
aircraft, the basic issue is development of 
a new carrier-based aircraft to replace 
the obsolete S—2E. For fiscal year 1968, 
the Secretary of Defense disapproved a 
Navy proposal—concurred in by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—to proceed with 
contract definition for this improved air- 
craft. The Navy was also turned down on 
its proposal to develop a light airborne 
ASW attack vehicle, conceived as a 
manned helicopter to be operated from 
ASW ships and capable of carrying anti- 
submarine weapons. 

This seeming reluctance to expedite 
development of ship-based aircraft ASW 
systems and surface vessels is, in light of 
the serious threat posed by the Soviet 
Union, difficult to understand. It can only 
be explained by an ambivalence, a lack of 
definition resulting from the fact that 
our antisubmarine warfare program has 
not in the past been fully coordinated 
and still today lacks, in a number of 
critical areas, either the capability or 
the disposition to move more decisively. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TESTING AND 

EVALUATION 

There is even more serious doubt as to 
the adequacy of the current antisub- 
marine warfare program for research, 
development, testing, and evaluation. 
The Secretary of the Navy has expressed 
concern over the fiscal year 1968 re- 
search, development, testing, and evalu- 
ation budget generally, and had charac- 
terized it as “tight.” On the basis of the 
congressional hearings on the fiscal year 
1968 Defense budget, it appears that 
there were research, development, test- 
ing, and evaluation projects for anti- 
submarine warfare in the amount of $46 
million which the Navy considers de- 
sirable but which were considered neces- 
sary by the Navy and left unfunded by 
the Secretary of Defense. This amount 
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included both weapons and sensors. 
Among the programs affected were the 
undersea surveillance system—SOSUS— 
the MK-48 torpedo, increased technical 
support, a more comprehensive test pro- 
gram, and advanced surface ship sonars. 
Through the able effort of Chairman 
Rivers and Representative STRATTON, 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Antisubmarine Warfare, the authori- 
zation for these needed funds has been 
restored. 
SHORTCOMINGS IN OUR CURRENT EFFORTS 


As I see it, the antisubmarine warfare 
research, development, testing, and eval- 
uation effort suffers from two shortcom- 
ings: First, the lack of an integrated ap- 
proach; and second, the absence of cen- 
tralized authority and technical control. 
Since the designation of Admiral. Mar- 
tell as the director, antisubmarine war- 
fare programs, much progress has been 
made, particularly in the development 
of short-term programs. 

In spite of recent improvements there 
are many areas in which our efforts re- 
main fragmented and piecemeal. If there 
is one, single shortcoming which—more 
than any other—threatens our undersea 
warfare capability and, therefore, our 
total superiority at sea, it is the fact that 
we are operating with antiquated facili- 
ties which are both costly and ineffec- 
tive. It was in recognition of this fact 
that the Navy Department adopted. the 
proposal of the President’s Marine Re- 
sources Advisory Committee that a single 
center responsible for conducting tech- 
nical and research activities be created 
on both the east and west coasts. This 
proposal, which is embodied in the ad- 
ministration military construction au- 
thorization bill, would provide funds for 
a west coast facility, with the east coast 
facility being brought into being through 
expansion of existing facilities. It seems 
to me that it is critical that this Congress 
move quickly to authorize this important 
west coast facility so that our Nation 
can, in the words of Admiral MacDonald, 
Chief of Naval Operations, meet the in- 
creasing and imposing threat of our po- 
ee enemies—antisubmarine warfare 
effort.” 


Col. R. Wilson Neff Getting New 
Assignment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, before 
this month is up, Col. R. Wilson Neff— 
Buffalo's district engineer of the Army 
Corps of Engineers—will leave to take 
over a new assignment. 

Colonel Neff, the second youngest dis- 
trict engineer to be assigned to Buffalo, 
has accomplished much since his ap- 
pointment to the area in 1964. 

I personally have had many pleasant 
encounters with Colonel Neff in our joint 
efforts to clean up Lake Erie and the pol- 
luted Buffalo River. We have disagreed 
at times, but ours always has been a 
friendly and amiable relationship. I have 
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great respect for Colonel Neff as a man, 
an engineer, an officer, and a gentleman. 

On Sunday, June 4, the Buffalo 
Courier Express ran a full article in trib- 
ute to Colonel Neff, citing his many serv- 
ices to the Buffalo area. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
that article in the Recorp today: 

Busy Pace Is MAINTAINED BY NEFF 
(By Francis J. O'Connell) 

There is seldom a dull moment in the life 
of a district engineer of the Army Corps of 
Engineers, 

Col. R. Wilson Neff, for example, second 
youngest district engineer ever assi 
here, has had his hands full since coming to 
Buffalo in the summer of 1964, 

The 47-year-old Army colonel is scheduled 
to leave late this month for a new assign- 
ment, but his remembrances of Buffalo's 
water and navigational conditions, plus 
progress of a study for an All-American 
connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, indicate 
his busy schedule. 

An estimated 30 to 40 studies of harbor, 
river and lake conditions are underway in 
the extensive area the Buffalo District con- 
trols. It runs from Sandusky River Basin in 
Ohio to the international boundary on the 
St. Lawrence River. 

With respect to these duties, Col. Neff is 
the contracting officer who has control of the 
award of all contracts. 

“There are certain items I can delegate,” 
Neff said, “but the responsibility for contract 
awards is all mine. The All-American 
study is progressing, but ahead lies the most 
difficult task, That is determining the benefits 
to be derived. 

“We have to look at the entire Great Lakes 
chain to accomplish that task with the help 
of a $1.8-million allocation for the study 
alone. About two-thirds of this amount has 
been spent in recent years and the 1968 
budget calls for $100,000 to continue the 
study.” 

One of his main tasks in recent months 
has been to seek to improve water quality 
under a pilot program of which he is chair- 
main for the entire Great Lakes. 

“There is a lot of laboratory work involved 
with respect to dredging samples and we are 
working constantly to find acceptable 
methods of eliminating pollution and im- 
proving water quality all over the lakes. We 
are hiring consultants to seek cost informa- 
tion and acceptable methods of doing the 
job.“ 

In Buffalo, for example, bids for the dredg- 
ing of the river and ship canal are being ad- 
vertised. There could be a delay in the open- 
ing of the bids June 8 due to complications 
centering about the building of a dike near 
the small boat harbor to dump the 
material and check samples. 

Bids for further dredging are to be ad- 
vertised soon in Cleveland; Green Bay. 
Toledo, the Rouge River and Calumet River- 
In each instance, the laboratory work in- 
volved will be extensive as the Corps seeks 
the answer to pollution if it can be found 
in the dredging programs. 

One particularly large study is under way- 
It involves the Genesee River basin and in- 
cludes "a plan for the best use or combination 
of uses of the water and related land re- 
sources of the Genesee Basin to enhance 
the well being and prosperity of all residents 
of that area, 

Neff sald this study, of which he is the 
co-ordinator, is designed to examine the an- 
ticipated growth and development capabil- 
ities of the basin in future years, The study 
should be completed this summer and rec- 
ommendations sent on to Corps headquarters 
for final action. 

Locally, the preliminary survey on Niagara 
Falls for the preservation and enhancement 
of that area's scenic beauty, has been com- 
pleted. The Corps recommendation is for a 
more detailed study involving the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and that recom- 
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mendation is now under study by headquar- 
ters 


The Corps has done a large number of small 
boat harbor and flood plain information 
studies in the anticipation that its concen- 
trated information results will be utilized in 
future planning. In the words of Neff, par- 
ticularly with respect to Cazenovia Creek, 
“We don’t recommend improvements, but 
Provide information on our studies that 
could prove useful to local interests.” 

A Wilson, N.Y., project was recently au- 
thorized and Corps studies involve several 
more on lakes Erie and Ontario. Purpose of 
these smal! boat harbor studies is to provide 
Tefuge for small craft to permit far more 
extensive use of the lakes for navigational 
Purposes. 

In short, the years ahead will see many 
More protective points for small craft in the 
event of sudden storms. 

Under Neff's regime, the Smokes Creek 
flood control project in Lackawanna has been 
brought almost to a conclusion. Started in 
1964, the project, designed to curb waters 
that have proven troublesome to the point 
of disaster in recent years, has one more 
contract to go. 

Neff had anticipated this contract would 
be completed this summer. Complications 
have arisen, however, and it appears the 
Project will be extended into 1968. 

There are contracts under way in Warsaw, 
On Oatka Creek, on the Cayuga Inlet at 
Ithaca, and at Freemont, Ohio, where the 
Sandusky River improvement program is 
Progressing. 

Neff saw through the deepening of 27 feet 
ot the outer Buffalo Harbor. He has similar 
deepening projects under way in Erie, San- 
dusky, Conneaut, Cleveland and one soon to 
start at Ashtabula. These are apart from the 
Maintenance of breakwaters and channel 
dephts as well as soundings of depths, tasks 
the Corps is well equipped to do with its 
fleet of mechanized equipment, regarded as 
the finest in the world. 

Of interest to Neff and the entire Niagara 
Frontier will be the first appearance in Buf- 
falo about June 8 of the dredge Markham, 
Pride of the Corps workhorse fleet, 

The big ship, known as the “Queen of 
Great Lakes Hopper Dredges,” will restore the 
Outer harbor depth to 27 feet and will work 
around the clock to carry the task out as 
Quickly as possible, 

Neff, in tis spare moments, has been called 
on for public hearings, for talks at luncheons 
and dinners and his main concern over the 
three years has been the progress of the 
Niagara Frontier. His work will be inherited 
by Lt. Col, Amos L. Wright, 42, presently 
On assignment in Washington. 


Think Mink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
Many of my colleagues, and I, have sub- 
mitted bills into Congress which seek to 
hold imports of mink pelts at 40 percent 
Of domestic consumption in an effort to 
help this industry now faced with dis- 
aster. In addition, I wrote to the Presi- 
dent and asked his help for these people 
Whose market is being swamped with 
cheap imports. Following is the reply I 
received and directly after this reply is 
my letter to his noble Office, reflecting 
my feelings: 
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OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, 

Washington, June 8, 1967. 

Hon. Henry C. SCHADEBERG, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SCHADEBERG: Your let- 
ter to the President of May 18, 1967, has been 
referred to this Office for further reply. In 
your letter, you urge that the President re- 
quest the Tariff Commission, under section 
332(g) of the Tariff Act of 1930, to make a 
study of imports of mink. 

I frankly do not believe that the President 
would consider requesting such a study of 
the Tariff Commission without considerably 
more information about the nature of the 
problem. I might add that under section 
332(g) the Ways and Means Committee or 
the House of Representatives may ask the 
Tariff Commission to undertake such a 
study. 

In any case, however, we would be reluc- 
tant to consider the imposition of additional 
restrictions on imports of mink without a 
showing that such imports are causing or 
threatening serious economic injury to the 
domestic industry. This is especially true 
since the domestic industry already enjoys 
extraordinary protection through the total 
embargo on imports from the Soviet Union, 
which has been in effect since 1951. This 
embargo is provided for in headnote 4 of sub- 
part B of part 5 of schedule 1 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wan M. ROTH, 
Spectal Representative. 
Jung 12, 1967. 

Hon. WILLIAIt M. Rots, 

The Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. ROTH: Thank you for your letter 
of June 8th. Your frankness is appreciated. 

I am deeply dismayed at your lack of 
concern over the plight of the American 
mink industry. Many a mink rancher in the 
United States has been forced out of busi- 
ness and many more will be forced out of 
business unless the Administration acts 
promptly in their behalf. Ten ranchers in 
my own district in Wisconsin have gone 
out of business in the past year and predic- 
tions are that 40% of the remaining ranch- 
ers will be put out of business by the end 
of the year unless something is done soon. 

It is clear to me by your letter that the 
Administration will do nothing to help save 
the mink industry in the United States. I 
find this attitude very unusual, especially 
in the light of the facts that market aver- 
ages have fallen off drastically from a gross 
level of $19.48 per pelt for 1965-66 to a cur- 
rent level of $15 or less and imports are 
entering this country duty-free at an $11.50 
average, the lowest price on record. Since 
1960, the American mink Industry has lost 
over 40% of its ranchers because of price 
resistance on the world market. Foreign 
imports, meanwhile, have built up to 42 per- 
cent of domestic consumption and indica- 
tions are that they will increase. Imports 
should be held at 40% or less. 

Your attitude of “do nothing” persists 
despite the fact that in 1966 American ex- 
pansion was only from six to nine percent 
when imports from Scandinavia increased 
23 percent and from Denmark 28 percent— 
all in one year! Meanwhile, the Norwegians 
have announced that their 1967 production 
would exceed 1966 by 20 percent and that 
the United States is their main target. 

Certainly, we owe something to the splen- 
did people who have done such a fine job 
in building the mink industry, who have not 
sought government aid in any way, creating 
a profitable market for its product and built 
it, from scratch, into one of the finest in the 
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world. The mink industry is an American 
idea and has, until imports threatened it, 
been a shining example of what free enter- 
prise can do. It exemplifies the American 
way of life and yet your office wishes to ig- 
nore a very real threat to their very existence. 

When I speak of an industry's future which 
is at stake, I do not appreciate being taken 
lightly. Not only an investigation but action 
as soon as possible is required if the best 
interests of the American industry are to be 
served. My request for action by the Adminis- 
tration is serious and realistic. I seek to pro- 
tect the 1,000 ranchers in my state who 
employ 3,000 persons and whose payroll an- 
nually is $10,654,000, Their capital invest- 
ments amount to $54,354,000 and their gross 
sales total $46,323,000, Certainly these are 
items worth keeping for Americans, especially 
for these Amercians who pay the taxes and 
who have helped make this nation what it 
is today. 

Your statement in your reply of June 8th, 
that. . . the domestic industry already 
enjoys extraordinary protection through the 
total embargo on imports from the Soviet 
Union, which has been in effect since 1951.“ 
is a classic example of a non-sequttur. 
Frankly, I cannot see how an embargo on 
Soviet mink has any bearing on this issue 
other than that the Administration has ac- 
cepted the false premise that the Soviets 
have rights to our markets over and above 
the rights of our own citizens. When is it 
“extraordinary protection” to place the in- 
terests of our own industry over the interests 
of an industry abroad that supports the 
government that is helping to provide ma- 


uation in the Middle East in a search for 
peace? 

I do not think it is worthwhile to build 
bridges to the East if the spans are to be 
supported by foundations consisting of the 
dead bodies of the-mink industry. This in- 
dustry, the American mink industry is in 
trouble. I have met with many in my own 
district and heard their pleas first-hand. I 


plead without cause; and I not 

your temerity. I must insist that this reluo- 

tance” on your part be replaced with a con- 

cern for that which is ours and that which 

must remain ours if we are to continue as 

the land of opportunity and of 

prise. 
Cordially, 

HENRY C. ScHADESERG, 

Member of Congress. 


Another Side to the Gun Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an excellent arti- 
cle in opposition to restrictive firearms 
legislation from the February issue of 
Presbyterian Life. It is entitled “There 
Is Another Side to the Gun Question.” 

The article follows: 

THERE Is ANOTHER SIDE TO THE 
GUN QUESTION 
(By Gary L. Anderson) 

It is because of guns that I am studying 

to become a minister. I never would have 
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made this decision if it were not for my 
experiences in competitive target shooting. 
If this is what “an inordinate interest in 
guns” means, then I thank God that I have 
this interest. 

When I speak about firearms, I make no 
attempt to conceal the fact that guns are 
used in crimes and that people are killed in 
shooting accidents. Because God is concerned 
with lives that are lost by accident or dam- 
aged by crime, the use and misuse of guns 
is the proper concern of Christianity. As a 
Christian, a gun-owner, and a competitive 
shooter, I welcome and encourage such con- 
cern. My hope in writing this article is to 
demonstrate that there is more than one side 
to this issue. 

Because I love the sport of shooting and 
have gained so much from it, it disturbs me 
when I read magazine articles that feature 
the so-called “gun problem.” Their attempt 
to link the shooter with the likes of Oswald, 
Whitman, and the Minutemen causes me to 
surmise that the articles’ authors did not 
know the real sport of shooting. 

Guns are usually publicized only when 
they appear in crime or accidents. When I 
think of the people whom I have known in 
shooting, I become concerned that their 
story, which represents the overwhelming 
majority of shooting activities, is seldom if 
ever heard, The variety of occupations of the 
people I have competed with illustrates how 

the typical gunowner is. Former 
Olympic shooting-team captain Emmett 
Swanson is a dentist in Minnesota. Women’s 
national rifle champion Mrs, Inez Sargent is 
& Texas housewife. Former women's national 
champion Mrs. Lenore Lemanski was a col- 
lege homecoming queen and now teaches 
English in Michigan, 

World pistol champion Makhmoud Umarov 
of Russia is a physician. American Olympic 
gold medalist Lones Wigger comes from a 
wheat ranch in Montana. Another Olympic 
teammate and medal winner, Martin Gun- 
narsson, was an immigrant from Sweden. 
‘These are the people who I feel represent the 
real gun-owner. 

Guns have been described as “murderous” 
or lethal“ weapons whose purpose is to kill. 
This description completely overlooks the 
existence of shooting as a sport. A gun as 
a weapon when it Is used by a policeman 
or soldier. For the sportsman, the gun is an 
item of equipment just as a bat is used for 
baseball and a helmet for football. 

Accounts of firearms accidents often char- 
acterize horseplay with guns as “target 
shooting.” Various reports told how Lee 
Harvey Oswald and Charles Whitman prac- 
ticed “target shooting.” The attempt to as- 
sociate the criminal or negligent use of guns 
with sport shooting cannot be made so 
easily. Target shooting is target shooting 
only when it is adequately controlled and 
is conducted on a safe range. 

Rifie, pistol, and shotgun shooting events 
are included in the Olympic program. The 
worldwide popularity of shooting is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that of all the twenty 
Olympic sports only track and boxing had 
more participating nations in the 1964 Olym- 
pics at Tokyo. The 39th World Shooting 
Championships, held in West Germany this 
past summer, bad more than one thousand 
competitors from fifty nations. Victories by 
the American teams in the last World 
Championships and Olympics have estab- 
lished us as the world’s top nation in shoot- 
ing. 

In our own country target shooting is a 
popular participation sport with an unim- 
peachable safety record. There are more than 
100,000 rifle and pistol competitors, 30,000 
trap shooters, and 15,000 skeet shooters 
registered with their respective national as- 
sociations. In my nine years of target shoot- 
ing I have attended hundreds of competi- 
tions, but not one shooting accident has 
occurred. Trap shooting began in 1890 and 
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has never had a single shooting fatality in 
official competition. Skeet shooting has re- 
corded no fatalities and only one gun-in- 
flicted injury since it began in 1929, How 
many other sports can point to such a safety 
record? 

As a shooting sport, hunting is even more 
popular. In 1965, there were fourteen million 
hunting licenses sold and an estimated 
twenty million hunters. The rapid growth 
of hunting is confirmed by the 80 percent 
increase in these numbers since 1942. 

The attempt to label the hunting gun a 
“killer” ts equally unsuccessful. The hunter 
is no more a killer than the man who has 
hamburger for lunch. If anything, I believe 
the average hunter's contact with wildlife 
gives him greater respect for life and God's 
creation. If man has been given dominion 
over creation, then this obligation to pre- 
serve and enjoy nature must include sound 
inting and conservation practices. The 
hunter has always been among the leaders 
in the conservation movement, 

The hunter is also deeply concerned over 
hunting accidents and the abuses of the 
small percentage of hunters who have no 
regard for the rights of farmers and property 
owners, The efforts of sportsmen to enact 
hunter-safety legislation shows that he, more 
than anyone else, is trying to do something 
about this problem. 

Another important shooting program is 
the National Rifle Association’s junior rifle 
club program. Under qualified adult super- 
vision, young people are taught firearms safe- 
ty and are introduced to shooting competi- 
tion. The value of this instruction in terms 
of accident prevention and the personal de- 
velopment which comes from competition 
is considerable. 

In contrast to these legitimate and bene- 
ficial uses of firearms, several recent articles 
have been trying to show that guns are bad, 
that they should be feared, and that the 
only answer to this problem is restrictive 
legislation. These articles submit an impos- 
ing array of statistics, but they are statistics 
selected to tell only part of the story. 

For instance, it is stated that 17,000 peo- 
ple are shot each year. It is not disclosed 
that this figure includes 9,500 who shot 
themselves as suicides. Blaming guns for 
suicides would be like blaming the Golden 
Gate Bridge for the deaths of people who 
have Jumped from it. 

The assumption is made that New York 
City’s tight gun controls prevent murder 
since only 27 percent of that city’s homi- 
cides are committed with firearms. No direct 
correlation between murder rates and fire- 
arms control emerges from homicides statis- 
tics, however. The San Francisco Bay area 
and Dallas both have less rigid firearms con- 
trols than New York, but the murder rate 
in San Francisco is much lower than New 
York's, while it is higher in Dallas. In New 
York the criminal has used other weapons. 
Forty-two percent of the murders were com- 
mitted with knives and another 20 percent 
with plain physical force. Throughout the 
country, sharp instruments, blunt objects, 
and parts of the body all outrank guns as 
weapons used in aggravated assaults; yet we 
hear no outcry against knives, clubs, or fists. 
The real causes of crime lie much deeper 
than these considerations. 

The big effort to establish a fear of guns 
is done by emphasizing accident figures, but 
the assertion that flrearms accidents are com- 
monplace is not borne out by all statics, 
Twenty-four hundred people were killed in 
firearms accident in 1965, but National Safety 
Council figures show that this was just two 
percent of all fatal accidents. Motor vehicles 
(46 percent), falls (18 percent), fires and 
burns (8 percent), drowning (7 percent), and 
railroad accidents (2.5 percent) annually 
kill more people in accidents than firearms, 
yet we hear no impassioned calls for greater 
legislative controls against cars, ladders, or 
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boats. Significantly, the firearms accident 
death rate per 100,000 people has fallen from 
23 to 13 in the last sixty years. 

My purpose in quoting these figures has 
been to show two things. First, the case for 
the “menace of firearms” is overstated in 
order to evoke an irrational emotional re- 
sponse against guns, Second,- firearms are 
only one of the tools used in crime and 
only one of many factors Involved in acci- 
dents. 

Nevertheless, no legitimate gun-owner 
wants to divert attention from the accidents 
and crime which do involve firearms. There 
is a problem here, but it is not a “gun prob- 
lem.“ There is a crime problem and an acci- 
dent problem, both of which may involve 
the misuse of firearms. 

Unfortunately, the solutions to these prob- 
lems which have been most publicized are 
the ones which have already proven them- 
selves ineffective. The desire to ban all fire- 
arms is invalidated by our expériences with 
prohibition in the 1920's. Requirements for 
gun registration and licenses to purchase or 
carry guns have been unsuccessful, In March 
of 1965, Philadelphia passed an extremely re- 
strictive flrearms-control law. Yet FBI sta- 
tistics indicate both the crime rate and the 
murder rate went up during its first year of 
operation. One city councilman who voted 
for this law now calls it “a joke.“ He says. 
“The answer to this crime problem is not to 
attack the gun; it’s to attack the causes of 
crime.” 

Articles about Charles Whitman's murders 
in Austin, often cited as evidence of the need 
for increased control, do not mention that he 
was violating the National Firearms Act of 
1934 by possessing a sawed-off shotgun, This 
already existing statute did not stop him, 
nor would any other existing or pro 
firearms-control law in America have saved 
his victims. 

The access which minors and criminals 
have to guns through the mail is one area 
where proper control could be successful. 
But the unreasonably restrictive Dodd Bill 
introduced in the 89th Congress is not the 
answer. The compromise Hruska Bill would 
have achieved the same objective without 
restricting the individual citizen. It required 
that a notarized statement attesting to the 
person's age and qualifications accompany 
the order for a gun and that this application 
be reviewed by a local or state law-enforce- 
ment officer, Persons under twenty-one 
would be prohibited from ordering a pistol. 
Destructive weapons such as mortars, ba- 
zookas, grenades, bombs, and mines would 
be included in the prohibitions. 

When I prepare my rifles for competition, 
I often send them through the mail to have 
them repaired or altered. Under the Hruska 
Bill I could continue this, but under the 
Dodd Bill it would be stopped. Many legiti- 
mate shooting activities like this would be 
penalized by the Dodd BUL 

The vast majority of gun-owners support 
reasonable legislation and would willingly 
accept more stringent controls if they would 
actually reduce crime or accidents. But gun 
control does not reduce crime, and other 
measures have been more effective in pre- 
venting accidents. 

The opposition of sportsmen to unreason- 
able gun controls has been substantial be- 
cause there are so many people in America 
who are genuinely interested in guns, There 
has been a determined effort to discredit 
this opposition. This endeavor was charac- 
terized by one writer who described the 
National Rifle Association as haying "lavish 
headquarters—within gunshot of the White 
House.” 

This play on emotion also focuses on the 
assistance which Congress provides NRA- 
affiliated clubs through the National 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. The al- 
legations that this agency passes out “free 
guns” to NRA members is not true, The antl- 
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gun articles also do not mention a study of 
the civilian marksmanship program which 
the Department of Defense commissioned 
Arthur D, Little, Inc., the largest manage- 
Ment consultant firm in the country, to do 
in 1965. The conclusions of this study com- 
Pletely upheld the program as beneficial to 
the youths involved and to the national de- 
Tense effort. It found no valid instance of 
the misuse of rifles and ammunition pro- 
vided by the NBPRP and recommended that 
the program be expanded. 

If one in every two American households 
Owns at least one gun and 42 percent of our 
Male high-school students own a rifle or 
shotgun, this does not say that something is 
Wrong. This is not a “gun craze” but rather 
the demonstration of a massive fundamental 
interest. The most sensible thing we can 
do is to encourage a healthy interest instead 
of a dangerous negative curiosity. 

Sportsmen and the NRA have accepted this 
Obligation by initiating and conducting fire- 
€rms-safety and hunter-safety courses. 
Thirty-eight states now have hunter-safety 
Programs. Most-of these programs are directed 
towards minors, but New York requires any- 
One getting his first hunting license to pass 
the course. A study made in New York com- 
Pared the accident statistics of the twelve 
Years prior to the start of the state's hunter- 
safety program with the twelve years the 
Program has been in effect. Although there 
Were 30 percent more hunters during the lat- 
ter period, there was a 10 percent reduction 
in accidents and a decrease of 351 in fatal- 
ities. Utah began hunter-safety training in 
1956 and consequently reduced hunting ac- 
Cidents from 128 in 1956 to 27 in 1963. The 
Percentage of accidents caused by minors 
Was decreased from 79 percent to 12.8 percent. 
Since making hunter-safety training manda- 
tory for hunters under twenty-one, New 
Jersey has cut its hunting fatalities in half. 
This is the kind of effective gun legislation 
that the NRA and gun-owners support. 
Teaching a person gun safety reduces acci- 
Gents. Teaching a person to fear guns in- 
CTeases the chance he will be involved in an 
accident. 

The relevance of the shooting sport for 
the church arises because recreation and 
Safety are two areas where Christianity can 
demonstrate its concern for all phases of life. 
Many churches have become involved in 

ng young people how to shoot by spon- 
soring junior rifie clubs. If your church has 
One or two target shooters among its mem- 
bers, this may be one way to utilize their 
talents and at the same time promote sports 
Participation and safety among the young 
People of your community. 

There are other ways that churches and 
Christians cam do something about these 
Concerns. There were 115 church camps 
Which sponsored rifie-shooting activities in 
1965. Communities where hunting is done 
Should zealously encourage hunter safety. 
When large numbers of young people receive 
guns for Christmas, for instance, there should 

some kind of firearms-safety instruction 
for them. Housewlves and people who never 
do any shooting should be encouraged to 
learn how to handle a gun safely, even if 
they never intend to shoot or own a gun. 
e safety, which includes firearms safety, 
Which includes firearms safety, should be a 
Concern of every community. 

Very recently, a man was holding a pistol 
Which he thought was unloaded. His seven- 
year-old daughter playfully ran up to him 
and sald, “Shoot me, daddy.“ A few hours 
later she was dead. What makes this so-called 
accident so tragic is that anyone who has 

n taught gun safety learns that a gun is 
never loaded except on the range or in the 
field and that a gun is never pointed at any- 
one under any circumstances. An accident 
involving a recklessly driven automobile 
Would not be the fault of the car. This ac- 
cident was not the fault of the gun. 
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Accidents like this would never Happen if 
people were taught to use guns safely. The 
impressive safety record of shooting compe- 
tition and flrearms-safety instruction veri- 
fies that shooting can be among the safest 
of sports. 


Inadequate Attention to American Travel 
Program Aggravating Balance-of-Pay- 
ments Deficit X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, on the last 
day in January of this year I reintro- 
duced legislation that, if passed, would 
create a national tourist and travel pro- 
gram equal to this Nation's resources to 
sponsor such an effort, and our acute 
need to promulgate such an activity. 
Little attention has been paid this pro- 
posal, and with the exception of a few 
in Congress, and even fewer in the Execu- 
tive, the proposed intense tourist pro- 
gram has been the victim of only apathy 
and indifference. 

Today's Wall Street Journal has on its 
front page a signed article by Mr. Ster- 
ling E. Soderlind that perhaps, if it is 
read widely, will shake the present pil- 
lars of indifference characterizing our 
concern in this area. The article provides 
us with a well done analysis of tourist 
and business travel, and its relation to a 
nation’s payment deficits and surpluses. 

The article reports two pieces of infor- 
mation which are particularly telling. 
The first piece of data, based upon pre- 
liminary American Express estimates, 
points out that our travel deficit has ex- 
ceeded for the last 2 years our total in- 
ternational payments deficit. This would 
suggest that the major problem area in 
our balance-of-payments picture results 
from the unequaled expenditure by 
American tourists and businessmen 
traveling abroad, when compared to the 
dollars spent by overseas visitors and 
businessmen traveling in the United 
States. This is obviously punctuated by 
the disproportionately larger number of 
Americans who are attracted to spend 
their money and time in foreign coun- 
tries than the number of foreign tour- 
ists who have the inclination, or more 
importantly, can financially afford to 
spend their vacations in the United 
States. 

The other startling statistic suggests 
the emphasis which Congress and the 
President have placed on reversing what 
is apparently a trend counter to our na- 
tional interests. Spain, with a 1966 gross 
national product of $21.6 billion, budg- 
eted their tourist office $10 million for 
the last fiscal year. The United States, 
with a 1966 gross national product of $740 
billion, in a pennywise and dollar fool- 
ish position, budgeted $3 million to the 
US. Travel Service. As a result Spain 
concluded her calendar year with a travel 
surplus of $1.1 billion, while the United 
States suffered a $1.8 billion travel deficit. 
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If the dollar mathematics of the pres- 
ent unfortunate and farcial situation are 
unable to catapult the appropriate offi- 
cials amd congressional leaders into 
meaningful and effective action our Na- 
tion will continue to be the victim of a 
disadvantaged, and unenlightened travel 
and tourist policy. 

I commend Mr. Soderlind’s well pre- 
pared article to the attention of my col- 
leagues with the optimistic hope that it 
will act as a catalyst: 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 

World trade conjures up visions of ships 
laden with oll, steel and foodstuffs. And it's 
such commodities that often make business- 
page headlines. People headed to other lands 
are thought of in trayel-page terms usually. 
So a news release from the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
startles one with this statement: “Interna- 
tional tourism is today the largest single 
item in world trade.” 

Studies by the OECD and others show that 
the movement of people across borders— 
whether bent on pleasure or business—in- 
deed is a mighty economic force. On the basis 
of official statistics from 60 important tour- 
ist countries, the International Union of Of- 
ficial Travel Organizations estimates inter- 
national tourist receipts reached $13 billion 
in 1966. That's 7% of the value of total 
world trade. Even with the upheaval in the 
Mideast and war in the Far East, revenues 
from international travel this year are likely 
to match the annual growth rate of 12% 
sustained since 1961. 

For many nations, such as Spain and Italy, 
this spells bonanza in the form of high earn- 
ings of foreign exchange. But for the US. it 
means more painful economic headaches un- 
less efforts to narrow the “travel gap” are 
successful. This gap, or deficit, is the differ- 
ence between the amount spent by Ameril- 
cans who travel to other countries and the 
amount spent by visitors to the U.S. 

The travel deficit poses a serious problem 
for the U.S. in its drive to wipe out the na- 
tion's persistent balance-of-payments deficit 
and to halt the drain on our gold reserves. 

The table below indicates the scope of the 
problem. It compares the U.S. travel deficit 
with the total payments deficit. The total 
deficit figure, of course, includes the travel 
deficit. But it also reflects “surplus” factors 
such as the excess of our merchandise exports 
over imports. For 1966, the total figure is 
preliminary and the travel figure is an Amër- 
tean Express estimate. 


Un billions} 


The U.S. is not alone, of course, in running 
a travel deficit. West Germany's travel-re- 
celpts gap in 1965 was a big $812 million 
and, somewhat surprisingly, the one-time 
star tourist attraction, France, posted a 
travel deficit for the first time that year. 

But for many lands, tourism is a growing 
plus in their economies. Spain, which hosts 
one foreign traveler for every two of its citi- 
zens each year, had a whopping travel sur- 
plus of $1.1 billion in 1965, Italy matched 
that. 

Some travel authorities argue that Ameri- 
ca's $1.8 billion travel gap is perhaps not as 
serious as it looks. They note that some of 
the spending is by businessmen whose mis- 
ion to plants abroad help return profits to 
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the U.S.—a plus for our payments position. 

Also, it's argued, an American who plunks 
down $440 for a roundtrip ticket to Paris on 
Air France isn’t hurting the U.S. payments 
position that much. Some of the fare, in a 
roundabout fashion, finds its way back to the 
U.S. to pay for the Boeing 707 jets Air France 
uses. Of the $5.5 billion sales of 1,000 Boeing 
jets in the past nine years, $1.5 billion has 
come from airlines outside the U.S., a sub- 
stantial contribution to the U.S. payments 
efforts. 

Some travel dollars leaving the U.S. come 
back in many other ways, too. The 278,000 
Americans who will go to Spain this year 
won't drink only sherry and smoke only 
Spanish cigarets; they also will guzzle Coca- 
Cola and puff Pall Malls, thus adding to the 
U.S. trade surplus. 

Still, says a Commerce Department official, 
"it is clear that by any method of calcula- 
tion the nagging disparity between our trav- 
el receipts and our travel payments consti- 
tutes a grim problem for the United States.” 

Fortunately for the 16.5 million Americans 
who are to travel outside the U.S. 
this year (12.5 million to Canada), the Ad- 
ministration is tackling the travel-gap prob- 
lem in a positive rather than restrictive way. 
‘There is no more talk of a “head tax” to dis- 
courage travel abroad. The push is to attract 
foreigners here. This should be accelerated 
once the Administration appoints the spe- 
cial Industry-Government Task Force called 
for by the President to develop major rec- 
ommendations on ways to stimulate travel 
to the US, 

One successful approach toward narrowing 
the travel gap is the bringing to this country 
of foreign travel agents who can sell“ the 
U.S. to their compatriots. Last November 
about 500 European agents and writers took 
part in this “See It for Yourself” program. 
Another group from Pacific areas will arrive 
on similar tours next year. 

American travel authorities are convinced 
that rising standards of living in many for- 
eign lands and declining Jet fares make it 
increasingly easier for the U.S, to woo tour- 
ists, An American Express survey of 255 for- 
eign travel ageents showed that 70% thought 
many of their clients could afford to spend 
$500 to $1,000 on travel here. 

Many U.S. companies, recognizing the val- 
ue of tourism to the economy, are aiding 
Federal programs to promote travel here. 
Under the “Busivisit” program of the U.S. 
‘Travel Service, such concerns as Singer and 
Hoover have helped bring their foreign em- 
ployees to the U.S. for vacations, Another 
effort aims at luring more of the 800 yearly 
international conventions to these shores. 

But in the hot international rivalry for 
travelers’ money, the U.S. has one great dis- 
advantage, travel experts say. Congress votes 
the U.S. Travel Service a tiny $3 million 
yearly to entice foreigners here. By contrast, 
the budget of Spain’s national tourist office 
is $10 million, To put this disparity in per- 
spective, our gross national product last 
year was $740 billion. Spain's GNP was only 
$21.6 billion—Sreraunc E. SopERLIND: 


Armed Forces Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON, GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege on May 19 
to attend a dinner in Vallejo, Calif., at 
which Rear Adm. Edward J. Fahy, com- 


mander, Naval Ship Systems Command, 
was the principal speaker. 

Admiral Fahy gave a stirring speech 
and I commend its reading to my col- 
leagues: 

ARMED Forces REPORT TO THE NATION 


(Remarks of Rear Adm. Edward J. Fahy, 
USN, commander, Naval Ship Systems 
Command, at the chamber of commerce/ 
Navy League Council community dinner, 
May 19, 1967, Casa de Vallejo Hotel, Vallejo, 
Calif.) 

“It is easy to be brave from a safe distance.” 


— AESOP. 

Ladies and gentlemen, recently Secretary 
Cyrus Vance quoted St. Thomas: Peace is 
the tranquillity of order.“ 

Unfortunately, there is neither much 
tranquillity, nor much order, in our world. 
It is complex and tangled in its relationships, 
and strained in its tensions. 

It is beset by a litany of problems. 

There is the awesome presence of nuclear 
weapons: a somber hint of holocaust that 
hangs permanently as the backdrop to the 
tragedy of man’s hostility. < 

There is the volcanic emergence of new na- 
tions around the world: some coming to 


term in violence; others born peacefully, but 


faced with severe pains of growth. 

There is the problem of hunger hanging 
over half the human race; the grim cer- 
tainty of disease; the paralysis of human 
poverty that saps ambition and drains away 

ope. 

There are the disheartening statistics of 
educational deprivation: the fact that after 
some 6,000 years of civilization, 6 out of 
every 10 human beings alive today cannot 
even read, much less enjoy the full fruits of 
learning. 

There are all these problems—and more. 

None is easily solved. None will simply 
fade away. None—out of any inner neces- 
sity—will cure itself. 

What is man to do in this situation? 

In the end, he has only two fundamental 
choices: he can attempt to withdraw from 
the issues of his time; or he can engage 
them. 

Withdrawal often seems the more palata- 
ble course. The individual can readily ra- 
tionalize away what seem to be obligations. 
The human mind is fertile in discovering rea- 
sons for doing what it fundamentally wants 
to do. Finding justifications for a withdrawal 
2 aificulties is never in itself very diffi- 

But if human history—even with all its 
failures—and if human nature—even with 
all its frailties—teach us anything at all 
they teach us that withdrawal from problems 
is a sterile and unrewarding—and in the end, 
an unavailing—course to follow. 

It is a recurring dream of man that he can 
somehow escape into an inner insularity that 
will isolate him from the pain and stress of 
life. But like all dreams, it is unreal. 

This is not to say that grappling with prob- 
lems, with wisdom and courage, is easy. For it 
is not. 

But there is yet another dimension to all 
of this. And that Is that the complexity of 
the contemporary world now touches nearly 
everyone—however much he may wish to 
escape it. 

Modern technology has seen to that. Few 
pockets of unawareness are left on the globe. 

Indeed, technology is turning the globe 
into a neighborhood. 

But neighbors—unhappily—do not always 
remain neighborly, and proximity in itself 
is no guarantee of peace. 

What technology is guaranteeing is the 
psychological impossibility of moving out of 
the neighborhood. A person—or a nation— 
may still choose to ignore the problems. They 
can no longer pretend they are unaware of 
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Thus, Americans are fighting half a globe 
away from their homes. They fight on the 
plains and in the paddies and tangled jun- 
gles of South Vietnam. 

Why are they there—side by side with the 
fighting forces of South Vietnam and with 
our dedicated allies from Korea, Australia, 
and New Zealand? 

Many Americans across the sweep of our 
great nation ask that question. They ask it 
in a sincere and searching quest for under- 
standing. 

The issue in South Vietnam is a com- 
plicated one: complicated by history; com-. 
plicated by buffering and subversion; and 
complicated most of all, perhaps for us, by 
its sheer distance, from the more familiar 
framework of our daily lives. 

The war in Vietnam is a struggle we did 
not seek—but one which we could not avoid. 

Why, then, are we there? 

What are our objectives? And what Is our 
strategy to achieve those objectives? 

These are hard and honest questions, and 
they deserve hard and honest answers. 

We are not in South Vietnam to secure re- 
sources. We do not need—and we do not 
desire—a single square foot of soil nor & 
single dollar’s worth of wealth, 

We are not in South Vietnam to acquire 
allies, or to build a permanent complex of 
military bases. We seek no ring of steel 
around Hanoi. We have no desire to destroy 
the North Vietnamese regime. 

If, then, these are not the reasons we fight 
in South Vietnam, why are we there? 

We are fighting in South Vietnam at the 
request of its government because we be- 
lieve in the basic right to freedom for all / 
mankind and because we have solemn com- 
mitments to help the South Vietnamese re- 
sist aggression. And mark well that peace 
in the world depends in large measure on 
the well-founded belief that when the 
United States has given such solemn com- 
mitments, it will fulfill them. 

If we were to back.away from our pledges 
to the people of South Vietnam simply be- 
cause they entail great difficulty, cost and 
sacrfice, how much faith would remain in 
the strength of our commitments any- 
where else? 

South Vietnam is a victim of calculated 
aggression and we have solemn commit- 
ments to help the South Vietnamese over- 
come this aggression. The average South 
Vietnamese villager does not want to become 
a Communist—but neither does he want to 
be tortured and killed. What he really wants 
is the security to live his own life. 

Our objective then is defined and lim- 
ited: it is to provide the necessary security 
so that 16 million citizens of South Vietnam 
can freely choose their own future—rather 
than be the hopeless victims of Communist 
directed and supported subversion and at- 
tack and terrorism and torture. 

How then are we carrying out our com- 
mitments in Vietnam? In support of the 
best trained, best equipped soldiers in the 
world, who daily are demonstrating to the 
world the determination of Americans to 
defend and if need be to die for freedom, We 
have an alr and sea war being waged against 
a determined, cruel sadistic foe who is well 
supplied with munitions and weapons bY 
the Communist nations who are all allied 
against us. 

The air war waged in the North is insep~ 
arable from air and ground operations in 
South Vietnam, and the total pressure 18 
one reason that a significant Communist of- 
fensive was not launched in 1966. Flying 
against anti-aircraft fire, which veteran pi- 
lots have stated was more intense and ac- 
curate than any encounters in World War 
II or Korea, Air Force attacks on North Viet- 
nam increased approximately six-fold over 
the preceding year, delivering 112,000 tons 
of munitions on military targets which sup- 
ported the aggression in the South, 
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The Air Forces request net has reduced 
reaction time for close air support of ground 
troops to 20 minutes or less. And in case 
where the need is urgent enough to divert 
airborne flights, response times or 5 minutes 
or less are common. Using special radar and 
flare lighting, Air Force strike response at 
night in South Vietnam now approaches 
that of daytime operations. By last July, 
night attack sorties against targets in North 
Vietnam were almost triple the rate shown by 
the end of 1965. 

In World War II a “Red Ball Express” us- 
ing trucks made logistics history in Europe. 
Today the Red Ball Express travels the air- 
Ways instead of the roadways from Travis 
Air Force Base to Tan Son Nhut Air Base in 
Vietnam. In its first year of operation (end- 
ing December 7, 1966) the Red Ball Express 
moved 54,000 pieces (over 9,000 tons) of 
urgently needed cargo to Vietnam, 

Also Military Airlift Commands’ aeromedi- 
cal operations brought 16,985 patients 
(about 6,000 of them battle casualties) to 
the United States from the Pacific area. 

Turning now to the Navy and the Marines 
of the Department of the Navy, I would like 
first to say that the citizens of the communi- 
tles represented here should be very proud 

ot the real contributions they have made to 
the ability of our Navy to perform its mission 
When and wherever it is needed. Without 
communities of dedicated people like this 
one, whose people man the shipbuilding 
Ways and the planning desks, the drafting 
and the various shops—all those peo- 
ple who shoulder the burden of the Navy's 
shore support—it would not be possible for 
the Navy to retain its unusual ability to re- 
Spond to a variety of crises. This is an ability 
Which clearly distinguishes the Navy from 
the other services. One of the reasons is that 
a naval ship, no matter where it might be, 
is as much a sovereign part of U.S. territory 
as the City of Vallejo is. But a naval ship is 
even more than that. It is self-sufficient; it 
has self-contained weapons systems; it can 
Tange far and wide on the oceans of the 
World and remain off a troubled area exerting 
Torce by its mere presence yet without the 
commitment of a landing. It can be friendly; 
it can even bring relief and aid to the 
stricken. Or it can react; and it can fight 
whenever and wherever our President directs, 
Tree of any conditions which might be im- 
Posed by other countries. 

For these reasons, the Navy's capabilities 
are uniquely useful in what have become 
known as cold war incidents. I think these 
Capabilities can best be demonstrated by 
Considering some of the major contributions 
the Navy has made in meeting this type of 
challenge during the past 20 years. Probably 
the first positive move our country made in 
response to cold war Communist pressures 
Was when we sent the battleship MISSOURI 
and the aircraft carrier FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT to Greece in 1946, when the 
Greek people were fighting against Greek 
and Balkan Communists tn a struggle simi- 
lar to the present Vietnam war. 

Only a few years later the ships of the 
Seventh Fleet covered the evacustion of 
More than 29,000 Nationalist Chinese from 
the Tachen Islands and mainland China to 

wan. The Navy alone among our armed 
Torces was used in the Suez crisis, and the 
Navy and the Marines were the first—not the 
Only ones, but the first—into Lebanon. As it 
turned out, the Cuban crisis wns predomin- 
antiý a Navy operation, and of course, the 
ready Navy and Marine forces were among 
the first to take part in the crisis in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Then, when it became necessary to launch 
Slr strikes into North Vietnam, the first ones 
Were flown from aircraft carriers. Why? Be- 
Cause they were there; they were ready; they 
Were operating on the free oceans; and they 
could be used at the sole discretion of our 
President. And as the need for air power in- 
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creased faster than we could build airfields, 
there was only one way to fill this need 
More carriers. So we went from three de- 
ployed in the Western Pacific to four, and 
then to five, And we're still keeping five de- 
ployed, with three in continuous combat. 
During these last two years of combat opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia, almost half or all the 
combat missions over North Vietnam have 
been flown from the decks of Navy aircraft 
carriers. 

In many ways Vietnam provides a classic 
example of how we can use the seas to our 
advantage in fighting Communism. 

Shortly after our forces were committed 
in combat, it was reported that large 
amounts of men and material were being in- 
filtrated into South Vietnam from the sea, 
and the Navy was asked to organize an anti- 
sea infiltration effort. The Navy hadn't done 
this sort of thing for many years—since the 
Civil War, in fact. No one in the United 
States had ever been concerned with pro- 
tecting any shore line but our own, and 
stopping illegal entry there has always been 
the business of the Coast Guard. However, 
once the size of the job was appreciated, 
there wasn't much question about getting 
into high gear, and this operation—which 
we call Market Time—expanded very quickly. 
Today the force includes: several hundred 
ships and boats of all sizes, from 300-foot 
destroyer escorts to coastal minesweepers, 


Coast Guard patrol boats, fast patrol craft’ 


and continuous naval patrol aircraft cover- 
age. This force, patrolling waters along the 
shore line, boards and searches literally thou- 
sands of junks and steel-hulled craft daily. 
They are proving to be a formidable foe to 
the Viet Cong and form an effective barrier 
from the 17th Parallel of the South China 
Sea clear around to the Cambodian border 
in the Gulf of Thailand. 

Navy patrol aircraft are also on 24-hour 
duty each day in the area. These efforts are 
coordinated with a Vietnamese coastal force 
of patrol vessels of various types and about 
600 motorized junks, many of which were 
built with U.S. Navy assistance. As a result 
of this effort, we belleve very little is being 
infiltrated into South Vietnam from the 
sea. 

Today, we're operating another force of a 
similar type on the rivers of Vietnam and in 
the Mekong Delta. The rivers, waterways and 
canals in those regions have always been 
major arteries for travel, and the taxation 
of boatmen engaged in legitimate water 
travel is a source of Viet Cong revenue. To 
interdict the VC travel and break up those 
tax collection efforts, we've built up another 
force which is engaged in operation GAME 
WARDEN, which in its first 6 months boarded 
and searched 42,000 river craft, captured 
junks with confirmed Viet Cong contraband, 
interdicted troop movements along the river 
banks, broke up troop crossings, detained 
curfew violators, captured more than a thou- 
sand documents and destroyed numerous 
enemy food and arms caches. 

It's made up of over 100 fast, fiberglass 
boats, (PBR’s to you experts) manned by 
U.S. Navy sailors and powered and steered by 
waterjets, rather than propellers or rudders, 
which gives them a very shallow draft. These 
river patrol boats—again in coordination 
with the South Vietnamese Navy—are 
operating in a pretty hostile environment 
and on their daylight patrols we usually try 
to provide them air cover from armed hell- 
copters. 

In addition to the river patrol boats and 
the SWIFT boats, we have deployed three 
armed air cushion vehicles and are also 
putting a new version of the Civil War 
Monitor on combat duty in the Mekong 
Delta. We have armored 60-foot landing 
craft medium (LOM) and will use them to 
transport troops safely and then support 
them with gun fire while they work their 
way in from the beach. 
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Operation GAME WARDEN also includes 
minesweeping boats (MSBs) from the Mine 
Force, Pacific. These 57-foot, wooden-hulled 
craft sweep the Long Tau River channel 
which leads to the port of Saigon. Their job 
is to find and destroy enemy mines which 
threaten both civilian and military shipping. 

Like the PBR sailors, the minemen have 
to be alert against harassment from shore. 
They operate in an area heavily infested by 
Viet Cong. 

Vallejo's ties to this riverine force are 
particularly close, since our only riverine 


‚warfare school is right here. Mare Island 


was selected as the best site for this new 
school because the terrain here—marshes, 
rivers, many small waterways—most nearly 
approaches that of the combat area, and be- 
cause Mare Island had barracks and land 
area and facilities for this school support. 
Men who will operate and maintain these 
craft are trained right here, as you know. 
They get some counterinsurgency training, 
some Vietnamese history, and learn small 
boat and small arms handling. About 2,000 
men will receive this training this year. 

I've talked on riverine warfare because this 
is a unique operation, But, our other naval 
forces in Vietnam are also doing a terrific 
job in carrying out their missions. 

Nayal aviation continues to play an in- 
dispensable role in Vietnam. It is not un- 
common for a carrier-based pilot to pick up 
125 combat missions during a seven-month 
cruise in Task Force 77. A comparison with 
the 75 mission average of World War II car- 
rier pilots speaks for itself. Since the be- 
ginning of our interdiction bombing, Navy 
and Marine Corps pilots have flown approxi- 
mately half of all combat missions in North 
Vietnam. 

Navy amphibious ships, with Marine Corps 
personnel embarked, continuously engage in 
amphibious warfare operations. These am- 
phibious forces haye conducted numerous 
raids and assaults since their initial land- 
ings in Vietnam in March 1965. Many have 
been supported by naval gunfire 
cruisers, destroyers, and rochet ships and 


erations in Vietnam is the outstanding job 
of support accomplished by our underway 
replenishment froces. Approximately 38 aux- 
iliary ships are currently operating in the 
Western Pacific. Replenishment at sea is 
provided 800 to 1,300 miles away from the 
nearest naval base. 

An aircraft carrier off Vietnam consumes 
more than 200,000 gallons of jet fuel dally. 
Ten fleet Oilers meet this demand for jet 
fuel, black oil and gasoline, issued 
at sea now total almost 5,000 tons per 
month. A single refrigerator ship issued 775 
tons of foodstuff to 45 ships in one 7 day 
period. Store issue ships now stock almost 
30,000 different items and are able to fulfill 
90% of the requests placed upon them. The 
expenditure of ammunition by the fleet, gun 
ammo, missiles, iron bombs, has increased 
by 1,700% in one year—almost all of it is 
transferred at sea underway. One ammuni- 
tion ship was commended for conducting 
227 underway ammunition replenishments 
transferring 10,041 tons of ammo during her 
6 month tour. 

Other Navy ships are providing gunfire 
support. Cruisers, destroyers, and other types 
answer calls for close support from Corps 
commanders ashore, Gunfire teams coordi- 
nate and direct the fire. Some destroyers 
haye responded to as many as 15 calls in a 
day. One destroyer used 48 tons of ammuni- 
tion in one continuous 26-hour mission, On 
one occasion, projectiles were laid down 
within 100 yards of our infantrymen. Naval 
gunfire interdiction missions have been per- 
formed north of the 17th Parallel, against 
military and logistic waterborne coastal 
traffic, and those ships also keep an eye on 
ocean trafic to and from Vietnam, 
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There is another aspect about the sea and 
the war in Vietnam that should never be 
forgotten. It is not entirely a Navy opera- 
tion, but it is Navy responsibility, and it is 
very important. I am talking about sealift— 
the unrewarding, backbreaking, frustrating, 
and often dull task of getting the equip- 
ment and supplies to the fighting men of the 
United States and her allies wherever they 
may be fighting. If we cannot do that we 
can no longer fight anywhere in the world 
except on this North American continent. 
That is a very simple, very fundamental 
fact, but too few people seem to appreciate 
it. 98% of the military equipment and sup- 
plies lifted to Vietnam are transported by 
the Navy's MSTS or the United States mer- 
chant marine under Navy charter. Navy 
MSTS troop transports sealift two out of 
every three fighting men in major combat 
units taken to Vietnam. The Navy's amphib- 
fous forces move additional cargo and 
troops to Vietnam. Tankers of the Fleet and 
the merchant marine are carrying practically 
all the aviation and other bulk petroleum 
products required in Vietnam and elsewhere 
in Southeast Asia. 

Vietnam has resulted in a significant in- 
crease in the tempo of ship operations. This 
in turn has had a definite impact on the ma- 
terial condition of the Fleet and on the in- 
dustrial facilities on the West Coast that sup- 
port the Fleet. In short, we are running our 
ships longer and harder than ever before and 
things are wearing out at a correspondingly 
faster rate. We have activated older ships 
whose older equipment gives out sooner. The 
majority of our ships have been around since 
World War II and many of the systems and 
equipments are nearing the end of their use- 
Tul lives. 

The industrial facilities on the West Coast 
have borne the brunt of Vietnam operations. 
The private and naval shipyards on this coast 
have provided primary support to our Fleet 
operations in the Pacific. This has resulted 
in a rapid build-up of workload up and down 
the coast in naval and private yards alike. 
We've increased employment at the San 
Francisco Bay Naval Shipyard complex by 


nearly 3,000 people in the last year alone. 


This yard is providing vital shipyard support 
for many types of ships operating In Viet- 
nam. I am sure you are all well aware of the 
contribution this yard is making to the Viet- 
nam effort. 

President Johnson has called our military 
establishment the mightiest arsenal of all 
time and stated further, “But It would give 
us neither peace nor security without the 
devotion to duty, the courage and sacrifice 
of the men and women who wear our coun- 
try uniform.” I agree completely but would 
like to turn the spotlight away from ancient 
mariners like myself to focus on the youth 
of our Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps. 

Consider your neighborhood grocery boy or 
high school hot-rodder whom you do not 
trust with the vote except in one or two 
states, whom you barely trust with the fam- 
ily car, whom you won't legally allow to have 
a beer (in most states) until he is several 
years older—yet consider him in uniform— 
you the general public, the atavistic news re- 
porters, the legislators, except him to be a 
professional gladiator, a highly skilled tech- 
nician, a polished diplomat in a foreign 
country. 

But there is nothing wrong with this young 
generation, these young men. They are in- 
telligent, they are tough, they fight like tigers 
in the cause of liberty; they know, and are 
in full support of, why we are in Vietnam. 
And they are not “the soft generation," They 
endure worse fighting conditions—of swamp 
and Jungle and heat and mud, of insects and 
poisonous snakes and tropical diseases, 
against a wantonly, ruthless and terroristic 
enemy—than any of our prior wars. 
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They bear their wounds and their maim- 
ings, the loss of buddies without a whimper. 
They demonstrate that greatest love—they 
give their lives, if need be, to perpetuate the 
ideals which made and preserve us as & 
na tiort. 

With our Commander-In-Chief, I exhort 
you “Let our thoughts be with them this 
day—and let our prayers attend them, always, 
as they unflinchingly defend our legacy and 
our lives.” 


Job Corps Bases Gain Acceptance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 5 I brought to the attention of 
‘this body an article by Joseph Loftus, 
of the New York Times, entitled “Job 
Corps Opens a Week Long Salute to Com- 
munities Where Its Centers Are Situ- 
ated.” Today I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues another article 
by Mr. Loftus on the subject of Job 
Corps community relations. I know that 
in addition to Job Corps Director William 
Kelly, all of us are interested in receiving 
the opinions of those who are most di- 
rectly in contact with and affected by 
the Job Corps program. I think that Mr. 
Loftus’ article points up the value of 
firsthand experience in judging the Job 
Corps operation. It seems that, those 
authorities and local citizens who have 
had a chance to come into contact with 
the Job Corps members themselves have 
had their earlier apprehensions calmed 
by their own observations through per- 
sonal contact. The majority who have ex- 
perienced this contact have come away 
favorably impressed. Mr. Loftus has also 
mentioned the important effect of 
strengthened disciplinary policy and 
procedures in improving the Job Corps 
image. I include the article, “Job Corps 
Bases Gain Acceptance” as part of my 
remarks in the RECORD: 

Jog Corps Bases GAIN Accerrance—Most 
AIDES OF COMMUNITIES NEAR CENTERS Now 
APPROVE 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, April 15.— Most Job Corps 
centers are now rated as assets to their neigh- 
boring communities, 

That is a change of opinion in many cases. 
Community relations had been one of the Job 
Corps most threatening problems. 

William P. Kelly, director of the Job Corps, 
which is one of the training programs in 
the campaign against poverty, wrote to 
mayors, police chiefs, editors and Chamber 
of Commerce officers about a month ago. 

He asked for a “Frank and honest ap- 
pralsal“ of how the center near them had 
benefited their community, how the young 
people participated in community affairs, 
how they engaged in community projects, 
and how the center had proved to be a good 
neighbor. 

Mr. Kelly was pleased enough with the 
responses to: make them available. 

Camp Breckenridge, which virtually started 
off with a riot in August, 1965, and frightened 
a half-dozen communities in Ken and 
Indiana is one of the examples of improved 
community relations. 
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POLICE CHIEF IS PLEASED 


Charles West, Police Chief of Henderson, 
Ky., wrote that the Breckenridge center “has 
benefited our community not only from the 
monetary standpoint, but it has brought to 
this city some of the finest people I have 
ever met and I sincerely hope they remain 
here. The center has definitely proven to be 
a good neighbor.“ 

Mayor J. Earl Bell of Morganfield, Ky. 
wrote that Breckenridge “has added many 
fine citizens to our city who are to us now 
just home folks.” 

The responses of newspaper, executives and 
employes were, on balance nationally, favor- 
able to the Job Corps centers, but in certain 
instances the newspaper people were sour 
minorities among the local observers. 

In the case of Breckenridge, for example, 
Mayor Charies Pryor Jr., of Sturgis, Ky., wrote 
that “we have had no difficulty with corps- 
men on their visits here.” But E. C. Calman, 
Jr., editor of The Sturgis News, sald “you got 
to be joking” about the center's good neigh- 
bor qualities. 

“It’s a classic example of Government 
waste, misuse of funds and poor manage- 
ment all the way. Should be abolished” he 
sald. 

Camp Kilmer, in Edison, N.J., had been in 
difficulty with neighboring communities, too, 
but John C. Beitz, Chief of Police in Pis- 
cataway, N.J. wrote that “since July, 1966, 
Telations between this community and the 
Kilmer Job Corps center have improved 
tremendously." 

NOT A “WELCOMING” 


Kenneth W. Michael, editor of The Evening 
News in Perth Amboy, N.J. agreed that there 
had been improvement in local relationships 
since new disciplinary measures were adopted 
last July, but he commented that “presently, 
the attitude of the residents of Edison Town- 
ship toward the center has been one of en- 
during rather than welcoming.” 

The corps has 120 centers. Opinions were 
solicited from four persons in each of 71 com- 
munities near 35 of these centers, These 
included all the urban centers then in full 
operation—10 men’s and 13 women’s—and 
12 conservation centers. 

The 284 requests for opinions brought 
111 replies. Seventy-eight supported the 
program; one expressed strong opposition; 
six were generally negative without stating 
opposition, 26 were either simple acknowl- 
edgments of the director's letter or indi- 
cated that the community was too remote 
from the center to measure any impact. 

There were no replies dealing with two 
urban centers, Camp Atterbury in Indiana 
and a women’s center in Huntington, W. Va. 

Of the 78 supporting letters, corps officials 
sald 17 indicated that there had been appre- 
hension or a negative attitude prior to the 
establishment of the center, and that present 
support was based on actual experience. 


COMMUNITY WORK A FACTOR 


The replies indicated that community re- 
lations had improved not only because of 
stricter discipline but also because of con- 
tributions the corpsmen had made to com- 
munities by cleaning up parks and other 
facilities, assisting in emergencies, repairing 
toys for children. A reciprocal social, recrea- 
tional, and religious integration of corpsmen 
and local residents was also cited. 

Walter E, Nolte, president of the Lincoln, 
Neb., chamber, wrote: 

“The young people in the center have Par- 
ticipated in community affairs to the limited 
extent that such groups are able to enter into 
the rather tight social and civic enterprises 
of a community like Lincoln. 

“Suffice it to say that the instances in 
which the corpsmen have cooperated In such 
civic events as the centennial opening and 
their work with Lincoln Community Council 
agencies have made for themselyes some 
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friends and admirers where possibly there 
Were objectors to the program before,” 

Tyler Mumford of the Urban County Advo- 
Cate in Morganfield, Ey., wrote that the 
Breckenridge center “has been a tremendous 
aid to our local economy“ because “many of 
Our people are employed there.” 
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TrrLE 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recoagp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrux 44, SecrTionw 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recoagp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the foliowing rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
-tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitais shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
Order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
Case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
Speeches containing tabular statements to be 
Published in the Recor shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock P. M., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 
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5. Proof furnished —Proofe of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Racord any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters ‘of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shail not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
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by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance . 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks untess the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
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12. Official Reporters.—The Oficial Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
battle against the Johnson administra- 
tion's war on poverty is now underway. 
Once again the Republicans are trotting 
Out their blunderbuss, taking wild pot- 
shots at everything our administration 
is doing to help our Nation's poor. 

We have all heard these Republican 
laments many times before. It is the same 
Sullen cry of defeatism, blind obstruc- 
tion, and disregard of the people’s wel- 
fare that they have been preaching since 
the days of Calvin Coolidge. 

I am used to these Republican com- 
Plaints. But I must say that I am sur- 
Prised by some of the criticisms voiced by 
Members of our own party that allege 
that the Johnson 1 has not 
done enough for the poo 

These critics should know better. The 
Tecord shows that we are spending 27 
Percent of all Federal cash payments— 
Not including our national defense—on 
Deere to help poverty-stricken Amer- 
cans. 

I think that most Americans would 


agree that $25 billion a year is not a pid- 


dling amount in any league. And that is 
the amount—$25.6 billion to be precise— 
that this Democratic Congress, as part 
of the Johnson administration, is spend- 
ing in fiscal 1968 on a broad range of 
Programs to help the poor. 

These programs represent President 
Johnson's determination to combat pov- 
erty in ways that are most effective and 
Meaningful to those citizens who are un- 
able to share in our national prosperity. 
It represents this Congress’ determina- 
tion to program and fund these vital 
efforts. Included in these programs is 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Social security, public assistance, edu- 
Cation, health benefits, employment and 
retraining, regional economic develop- 
Ment, school lunches, and various food 
distribution programs. 

No administration, no Congress has 
done more to help the poor. And cer- 

no administration has been more 
effective. 

Today, we are spending 13 times more 
than we did in 1963 to provide sound 
educational programs for poor children. 
Health expenditures have quadrupled 
- during this same period, and cash pay- 

ments to the poor are up 40 percent. 
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These statistics clearly support the 
fact that President Johnson is pushing 
ahead to meet our commitment to the 
Nation’s poor. The President has not re- 
treated from this fight. He has clearly 
indicated that we in this Nation and in 
this Congress aim to eradicate poverty 
and the forces which perpetuate these 
social and economic inequities. And we 
shall continue this battle until it is won. 

There is simply no justification to the 
charge that the Johnson administration 
has reneged on its commitment to the 
war on poverty. The facts—and indeed, 
the figures—prove otherwise. 

President Johnson was the first Chief 
Executive in our history to declare an 
all-out war on poverty. Our programs 


are winning the first rounds in this diffi- 
cult struggle and we are not going to quit 
before we have barely begun. 

Let us not be misled by those sewing 
seeds of doubt or dissent: The war on 
poverty will continue to enjoy strong 
support and high priority as long as 
Lyndon B. Johnson is our President. 

This is a fact. And any other specula- 
tion is misguided and false. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert into the RECORD 
a breakdown of estimated Federal ex- 
penditures for the fiscal years 1960 
through 1968 that will document the full 
extent of the Johnson administration's 
resolve to wage war on poverty on every 
meaningful front: 


Estimated Federal funds for programs assisling the poor, fiscal years 1960-68 
Administrative budget and trust funds, billions of dollars} 


oss and training: 
7 and Secondary Education Act of 


Other — 
OEO-NYC, Job Corps, CAP, ete- 
Labor MOTA, ete. 


— ...2 — 


ith insurance for the aged and disabled 


Heal 
FDO a le Se a pe neon oe 


pn lic assistance medical care. 
WA-Hospital and domiciliary care. 
OEO-CAP, etc 
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Cash benefit payments: 
HEW: 8 


Railroad retirement... 
Labor-Unemployment benefits- 
VA-Compensation and pensions 
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Commerce: EDA and Appalachia. 
ORO: : CAP “and other 
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1 Less than $50,000,000, 
Note. Figures may not add because of rounding. 
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The Problems of Business 
: and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago a conference was held in 
Bermuda by a most distinguished and 
representative group of successful finan- 
ciers from New York City and surround- 
ing areas. The purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss the Nation’s economy, its 
problems, its relationship to Government, 
and its future. Among the distinguished 
speakers was Dr. Paul McCracken, 
former Chairman of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to President Eisenhower, 
and our own most knowledgeable and 
capable chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, Senator WARREN G. Macnu- 
son. As a fellow Senator, I was most 
proud to sit in the audience and listen 
to the senior Senator from Washington, 
my former chairman, lucidly and elo- 
quently speak to this select group from 
the business community about the prob- 
lems, not only of his committee with 
business, but the problems of the Gov- 
ernment itself in seeking solutions to 
business problems and in fostering con- 
tinued growth of business in our free 
enterprise system. 

Regrettably, no record was made of the 
questions directed to Senator Macnuson 
and of the lucid and understanding an- 
swers with which he responded. However, 
I do have the text of his preliminary re- 
marks, and I know that all Members of 
Congress would be benefited greatly by 
reading what this very wise man had to 
say. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
recently delivered by Senator MAGNUSON. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE: A MEET- 
ING GROUND, NOT A BATTLEFIELD 

Set in several niches in the walls of the 
Commerce Committee hearing room in the 
New Senate Office Building are models and 
exhibits symbolizing the Committee’s juris- 
diction. Taken together, they form a colorful 
backdrop for the almost infinite variety of 
Committee responsibilities. 

Not surprisingly, the greater number rep- 
resent modes of transport, both ancient—a 
square-rigged merchantman and a vintage 
steam locomotive—and modern—a passenger 
jet, a diesel locomotive, a great overland 
truck transport, and a trim replica of the 
nuclear merchant ship Savannah. 

Other exhibits remind us that the Com- 
mittee’s Jurisdiction extends to the inter- 
state transporation not only of goods and 
people but, also, of words. So this modest 
collection necessarily includes a replica of 
the first telegraph key, an early network 
microphone and a glittering communications 
satellite. 

The life and commerce of the oceans is 
richly represented: a 19th-century fishing 
schooner, with each carved fisherman stand- 
ing in a wooden barrel lashed to the deck, 
secure from being washed overboard by an 
errant wave; and mounted fish from the 
great fisheries—a silver salmon from the 
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Pacific, red snapper from the Atlantic, white- 
fish from the Great Lakes, and an enormous 
gulf shrimp. 

These traditional matters continue to en- 
gage the energies of the Committee, whether 
in hammering out a legislative solution to 
a railroad work rules dispute, seeking an 
equitable and coherent national transporta- 
tion policy—exploring measures to revitalize 
a weakened domestic merchant marine, or 
even ministering to the sorry plight of a 
South Carolina shrimper who, having pùr- 
chased a derelict hull for a song, labors long 
and lovingly to rebuild it, only to discover 
that the vessel, having initially have con- 
structed in Nova Scotia, is ineligible to en- 
gage in the US. fisheries. 

But the work of the Senate Commerce 
Committee In the seventh decade of the 20th 
century ranges far afield from these time 
honored responsibilities: Satellite com- 
munications, the electric car, the mean- 
ingful dissemination of industrial technol- 
ogy, oceanographic research to meet the chal- 
lenge and promise of the ocean's resources. 
And finally we find ourselves increasingly oc- 
cupied with what some call consumer's rights 
and others dub “consumerism’—automobile 
and tire safety, cigarette labeling and adver- 
tising, protection against unsafe toys, con- 
fusing packaging and labeling, flammable 
fabrics, gas pipelines. 

The other day at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
Charles G. Mortimer, of General Foods, key- 
noted the opening session of the Business 
Council by calling for 100% business opposi- 
tion to anything Washington proposes which 
tampers with the free enterprise system. 

I suppose, as a representative of Big Gov- 
ernment, with the opportunity to keynote 
this smaller but no less distinguished as- 
sembly, I should counsel you with equal vigor 
to submit meekly to the Federal chopping 
block, and recognize humbly that Washing- 
ton is the depository of all wisdom. Well, 
I'm not going to do that. 

But I am troubled by Mortimer's attack, 
not so much because of the free enterprise 
solution which he offers to the nation's 
problems, but because he seems to deny the 
very existence of the problems. The failure 
of the automobile industry to subordinate 
styling to safe design was not a figment of 

imagination. Henry Ford has ac- 
knowledged it and others in the industry 
quietly and privately now grant that the 
safety law was needed to set the ground 
rules for competition which did not subori- 
dinate safety. 

At the same time, there is a disturbing 
tendency in some government circles to be- 
lieve that the problems which we now face 
are the creations of business, and that harsh 
and punitive restrictions are the true solu- 
tion. But exploding population, air and water 
pollution, urban chaos, cultural, as well as 
economic poverty, are products of the same 
underlying dynamic forces which have given 
us a great abundance and technological 
preeminence. We also face what the social 
scientists call the “shifting pattern of social 
demand"—the growing sophistication and 
impatience of the affluent citizens as con- 
sumer and yoter. 

Very simply the problems which now face 
us are the products of change. The fact is 
that neither business nor government going it 
alone can control the forces unleashed by 
such products of modern technology as nu- 
clear power, satellite communications, ex- 
ploitation of space, development of the su- 
personic transport, the fourth generation of 
digital computers and integrated transporta- 
tion systems. Business, government, the unl- 
versities, must all combine to the utmost 
their talents and resources If we are to reach 
the goals which such technology promises. 

During the last several years we have tried 
to make the Senate Commerce Committee 
serve as a forum, not for the confrontation 
of hostile forces, but for the forging of new 
efforts based upon mutual interest—a meet- 
ing ground, not a battlefield. 

Thus, the Committee which produced the 
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Packaging and Labeling Law is the same 
Committee from which COMSAT was born. 
The Senate Commerce Committee is neces- 
sarily faced with forging solutions to social 
problems. But we are not less concerned with 
seizing those opportunities which can only 
be realized through the combined resources 
of business and government. COMSAT Is per- 
haps a far more monumental Committee 
product than the Auto Safety or Packaging 
Laws. 

No one in public life can fall to be aware 
of the growing social concern of the busi- 
ness community. No longer is a company’ 
sense of social obligation Umited to 
the hat at Community Chest time—when the 
American Plywood Association invests capi- 
tal and resources in slum rehabilitation, 
when General Electric, RCA, Philco, IBM etc. 
breathe life into Job Corps centers, and the 
large corporations headquartered in NeW 
York initiate a new partnership to bridg® 
the no-man’s land of indifference between 
Wall Street and City Hall. 

Let's take a modest example of this new 
spirit as it affects a matter now before the 
Commerce Committee. Probably no single 
issue has generated so massive a flood of mail 
to the Committee as warranty service prob- 
lems. Initially, as we began to focus on this 
problem, we found evidence of misleading 
and confusing representations which led 
inevitably to consumer dissatisfaction, Early 
this year, we suggested the need for new leg, 
islation to require the uniform disclosure of 
the basic terms and conditions of guaran- 
tees and warranties. Yet, as we dug deeper 
into these problems, as we began to con- 
fer with the businesses affected, we began to 
see that what we had was not basically 4 
disclosure problem, but a servicing problem. 
On a Saturday morning, the President of one 
of the largest corporations in America, on his 
own initiative, came to see the staff of the 
Committee to talk about the servicing prov- 
lem, and what his company was attempting 
to do to meet that problem. When he was 
through, the staff reported to me that they 
saw the problem in a new light. They were 
convinced of the good faith and determina- 
tion of the company to service the products 
it sold to the utmost of its ability. And out 
of that meeting has come a new effort tO 
tap federal resources to aid rather than reg“ 
ulate the industry in meeting its needs. For 
example, to look to the National Bureau of 
Standards for assistance in developing new 
diagnostic equipment for locating product 
defects or to strengthen vocational 
programs to attract and train sufficient 
mechanics for the demand. 

Again, early this year, the Commerce Com- 
mittee held extensive hearings on the fu- 
ture of the electric car. Last year, Secre 
of HEW Gardner vowed that government and 
industry were on a collision course on ve 
hicular pollution. But I see one role of the 
Commerce Committee as averting such col- 
lisions. It is my feeling that out of those 
hearings there has grown a determination 
on the part of both industry and govern- 
ment to work together in developing the 
technology to solve the problem, rather than 
to polarize government and business for the 
next round of debate. 

This new spirit is nowhere more evident 
than in the growing concern of industry in 
the safety of its own products. The pro 
which we made last year, and which the 
President is now strongly endorsing, to es 
tablish a National Commission on Product 
Safety is a case in point. This Commission 
would conduct & comprehensive study and 
investigation of the extent to which the 
unsafe design of household products consti- 
tutes a significant public health problem and 
a review of the scope and adequacy of pres- 
ent safeguards against the sale of hazardous 
products. The proposal for the Commission 
has been welcomed and openly endorsed and 
supported by industry, just as industry has 
done much to eliminate hazards from its 
products, 
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It has as its concern not only the protec- 
tion of consumers against unreasonable 
hazards stemming from the unsafe design 
of household products but the protection of 
Manufacturers and retailers against burden- 
Some and conflicting regulation, Too often 
States and localities, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well, have reacted hastily to a 
consumer problem illuminated by a tragic 
event such as a fire or explosion, enacting 
legislation which goes far beyond curing the 
Problems to which it was directed and causes 
needless and useless burdens on industry. 
We must be equally concerned with eliminat- 
ing this legislative “over-kill.” 

Our efforta, however, will not be limited to 
the shaping of new laws and the doctoring 
Gf old laws, We are actively exploring with 
business representatives new ways in which 
Wwe can communicate with each other more 
Clearly and freely. We are now exploring with 
industry representatives the possibility of 
establishing voluntary national, Industry- 
wide Ombudsmen: industry-designated rep- 
resentatlves to whom complaints can be di- 
Tected on the national level, just as the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus act as business “Om- 
budsmen,” on the local level. 

Although it appears to some critics that 
the politicians have dug up the consumer as 
& political mother lode,” I want you to know 
that those of us who are concerned with, and 
Tesponsible for, legislation affecting the con- 
sumer are not prepared to bury business in 
the empty hole. 


Louisianians Speak for Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
Possession of Louisiana House Concur- 
Tent Resolutions No. 65 and No. 66, both 
Passed into law and expressing the feel- 
ing of my people and their concern over 

© economic sanctions by Executive or- 
der 5 dear friends of te 
emerging, ependent. Republic o; 
Rhodesia 


I include both resolutions in the Rec- 
Orp for consideration and action by our 
Colleagues: 

H. Con. Res. 65 
Concurrent resolution to urge the Congress 
of the United States, and especially Loul- 
siana Members of that Congress, to act 

Promptly and favorably and enact into law 

H.R. 5479 which would require congres- 

Slonal approval of sanctions imposed by 

the President under the United Nations 

Participation Act of 1945 


Whereas in recent years the United Nations 
Organization has become increasingly dom- 
inated by certain “emerging nations” and 

Whereas at the insistence of these nations 
the United Nations has acted illegally in con- 
travention of Chapter 1 of its own Charter, 
Which prohibits interference in the domestic 
Affairs of sovereign nations, by ordering eco- 
nomie sanctions against Rhodesis, and 

Whereas the Organization of African Unity, 
Whose membership is composed solely of 
Many of these “emerging nations” has given 
notice that it expects to present a resolution 
to the United Nations Organization demand- 
ing the use of force to remove the Rhodesian 

ernment, which actions would be an- 
Other irresponsible contravention of the 
United Nations Charter, and 

Whereas the United Nations Participation 

Act of 1945 provides for the imposition by 
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the President of the United States of certain 
economic and communications sanctions 
pursuant to actions of the Security Council 
of the United Nations under Article 41 of the 
United Nations Charter, and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is vested with sole authority to regulate for- 
eign commerce under Article I, Section 8, 
Paragraph 3, of the Constitution of the 
United States, and 

Whereas sanctions imposed agalnst a for- 
eign nation are matters of deep concern to 
the people of the United States and to their 
Representatives in Congress, and 

Whereas approval of any sanctions affect- 
ing foreign commerce should be a matter for 
consideration by the Congress of the United 
States, and 

Whereas the Honorable John Rarick, Rep- 
resentative of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Loulsiana, has recently 
introduced HR 5479 to amend the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945 to provide 
for the imposition of sanctions by the Presi- 
dent only with the approval by the Con- 
gress by appropriate Act or Joint Resolution, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the House of 
Representatives of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, the Senate concurring 
herein, that the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana hereby urges the members of the 
Congress of the United States, and especially 
the members from the state of Louisiana, to 
act promptly and favorably and enact into 
law HR 5479 proposed by the Honorable John 
Rarick. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution shall be transmitted to each 
member of the Louisiana Delegation in Con- 
gress, the chairman of the respective Con- 
gressional Committees before whom this pro- 
posed legislation will be heard, the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the United States 
Senate. 

Van. M. DELONY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

C. C. Aycock, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 


H. Con, Res. 66 


A concurrent resolution to urge the Congress 
of the United States; and especially the 
Louisiana members of that Congress, to act 
promptly and favorably on House Joint 
Resolution No. 111 which would authorize 
and direct the President of the United 
States to notify the United Nations that 
the United States will not honor United 
Nations sanctions against Rhodesia, and 
to rescind Executive Order No. 11322 which 
orders observance of the sanctions 


Whereas the United Nations has acted 
illegally and in contravention of Chapter 1 
of its own Charter, which prohibits inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of sovereign 
nations. in ordering economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia, and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is vested with sole authority to regulate for- 
eign commerce under Article 1, Section 8, 
Paragraph 3 of the United States Constitu- 
tion, while the only authority delegated by 
Congress to the Executive Branch to restrict 
trade concerns the control of trading with 
the enemy, and 

Whereas the Executive Branch of the 
United States government has undertaken 
to honor the United Nations sanctions with- 
out seeking the advice and consent of the 
Congress, and 

Whereas the United States has never 
sought economic sanctions from the United 
Nations against its enemy in Viet Nam, and 
Rhodesia has refrained from engaging in 
trade with North Viet Nam, and 

Whereas the Rhodesian Declaration of In- 
dependence is in the same honored tradition 
as our own such Declaration, and deserves 
the full support of every American who is 
proud of our great national heritage, and 
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Whereas Congressman James B. Utt has 
introduced House Joint Resolution No. 111 
which would authorize and direct the Presi- 
dent of the United States and all other in- 
terested parties that the United States will 
not honor United Nations sanctions against 
Rhodesia and which also would rescind the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 11322, 
issued by the President on January 5, 1967, 
relating to prohibitions against imports of 
certain commodities from Rhodesia, and 
which would rescind all orders, regulations 
and other directives and all decisions pro- 
mulgated or made under said Executive 
Order, and which would rescind all Executive 
Orders, Presidential Proclamation or other 
orders, regulations or directives promulgated 
or made under authority of the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949 which relate to the export 
of commodities to Rhodesia, and 

Whereas House Joint Resolution No, 111 
has been referred to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and 

Whereas, eight additional and identi- 
cal Joint Resolutions have been introduced 
in the Congress of the United States and 
also been referred to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, namely: 

H.J. Res. 151 by Rep. Younger of Califor- 
nia; 

H.J. Res. 159 by Rep. Gross of Iowa; 

H.J. Res. 181 by Rep. Snyder of Kentucky; 

H.J. Res. 184 by Rep. Edwards of Alabama 

H.J. Res. 195 by Rep. Herlong of Florida; 

H.J. Res. 196 by Rep. King of New York; 

H.J. Res. 276 by Rep. Roudebush of Indi- 
ana, and 

H.J. Res. 308 by Rep. Abbitt of Virginia. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
State of Loulsiana, the Senate concurring 
herein, that the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana hereby urges the members of the 
Congress of the United States, and especially 
the members from the state of Louisiana, to 
act promptly and favorably on the Joint 
Resolution introduced by Congressman Utt 
or any identical or similar Joint Resolution 
introduced in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Be It Further Resolved that copies of this 
Resolution shall be transmitted to each 
member of the Louisiana Delegation in Con- 
gress, the chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives 
and the President of the United States Sen- 


ate. 
Vam M. DELONY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
C. C. Arcock. 
Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 


The 1967 Greenville Arts Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, more than 35,000 people of the 
Piedmont area of our country were priv- 
ileged to view, and participate in, the 
1967 Greenville Arts Festival—the cul- 
mination of the creative and sacrificial 
efforts of hundreds of talented citizens 
of my district. Lucille Green, an out- 
standing newspaperwoman, has written 
a brief account of the exhibits and activ- 
ities of that event. 
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Believing that it will be of interest to 
Members of Congress and that it will 
serve as an inspiration to communities, 
I include her article as an extension of 
my remarks: 

(By Lucille B. Green) 


The fourth annual Greenville Arts Festi- 
val—far and away the largest and best in 
calibre of exhibits and performances— 
drew a record 35,313 in attendance during 
the four days it was held in Textile Hall, 
tranforming the barn-like interior into a 
brilliant and colorful spectacle. 

Thirty-two hundred persons attended the 
opening night ceremonies April 20, 11,020 
came to the festival April 21, and Satur- 
day's crowd swelled to 12,201. The final four- 
hour session on a Sunday attracted another 
9,073 persons. 

The event, entirely planned, executed and 
staffed by volunteers was held under cover 
this year after three years of fighting incle- 
ment weather in Cleveland Park. 

The vast crowds swirled in kaleidscopic 
patterns through the maze of exhibit areas 
and formed a Room Only crowd 
for the opening ceremonies and for many of 
the performances that were tightly sched- 
uled during the next three days. 

The normally drab industrial complex 
blazed in brilliant festival colors, achieved 
with hundreds of yards of pink, green and 
blue fabric draping, and hundreds of gal- 
lons of paint in those same vivid colors 
spread on all manner of decorative struc- 
tures. Added to these were the thousands 
of colorful exhibits themselves. 

J. R. Lawrence (AI. A.) handled the lay- 
out and design of the Hall providing re- 
quired space for each area of the perform- 
ing and visual arts. The decor was coordi- 
nated with design throughout all festival 
areas. 

The first night crowd for the event, open 
to the public without charge to bring “Arts 
Alive” to the community, exceeded expecta- 
tions. By the end of the second day the 
degree of success began to scare the spon- 
sors as they worried how the larger Saturday 
crowd could be handled. 

True to the theme, art had come alive 
under the fingers of thousands who entered 
close to 10,000 works of art, displayed in 
many classifications. Hundreds of other 
persons patricipated in performances in the 
areas of music and drama, creating with 
true artistry both audio and visual enter- 
tainment. 

During the formal opening ceremonies, 
It. Gov. John C. West brought greetings 
from the state and Gov. Robert E. McNair. 
He told those who had worked so diligently 
as volunteers to create the festival that “you 
have every reason to be proud of this festival. 

“The state looks to Greenville as a leader 
in many fields, not just arts festival,” he 
added, citing the Technical Education Cen- 
ter, the Community College program as well 
as the tremendous industrial expansion and 
the parade of new firms who continue to 
choose this area for plant sites. 

“The effect of your Arts Festival has been 
felt on state level since its beginning four 
years ago,” he told a crowd of approximately 
800 in the auditorium area, while hundreds 
more toured the display and exhibit areas. 
The dull murmur of their feet and voices 
provided a backdrop of emphasis to his words. 

Mr. West said that the creation of an 
Interagency Council of Arts and Humani- 
ties and the bill then pending before the 
South Carolina Legislature— which I ex- 
pect will be passed next week —to create a 
South Carolina Arts Commission, both re- 
ceived impetus from “your Arts Festivals 
which has led the state in this area for four 
years.” 

Backing up the lieutenant governor's words 
was a resolution which was passed unani- 
mously in both the Senate and House, 
lauding the Greenville Arts Festival “as the 
first of its kind in the state . . providing 
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art in every form for the free enjoyment of 
all peopie.” 

The resolution, submitted by Rep. Carolyn 
(Mrs. Holmes) Frederick, a former director 
of the festival, further brought best wishes 
for the success of the festival and the "citi- 
zens of Greenville in their volunteer roles 
who provide inspiration for the rest of the 
state.“ 

Russell A. Graham, chairman of the festi- 
val, presided during the opening ceremonies 
and was called to the stand by Mr. West to 
recelve the resolution, which also praised his 
leadership. 

Further words of praise for the festival 
chairman were expressed by Mrs. C. Thomas 
Wyche, co-director with Mrs. Edgar Norris 
of this year’s art event, Mrs. Wyche paid 
tribute to a “busy executive” of one of the 
nation’s largest firms “whose interest in the 
arts has inspired him to give so freely of his 
time and abilities.” 

Mrs. Wyche also announced the winners in 
the Creative Writing division in the cate- 
gories of poetry, short story, and one-act 
plays. Over one hundred entries were re- 
ceived in this year’s event. 

Mrs. Norris introduced Yancey S. Gilker- 
son who spoke briefly, as the president of 
the Greater Greenyille Chamber of Com- 
merce, in praise of the burgeoning festival, 
and Mayor David G. Traxler, who expressed 
his civic pride in both the festival and those 
who made it possible. 

The official opening note of the festival, 
as in years past, was sounded by the Bob 
Jones University Brass which played the 
Festival Fanfare, written especially for the 
first such festival. Also following precedent, 
was the pops concert by the Greenville Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Following the presentation of the light 
Massaniello“ Overture by Auber and the 
lilting Strauss waltz, “Voices of Spring,” the 
orchestra was joined by the Rotary Civic 
Chorale in selections from Victor Herbert’s 
“Naughty Marietta.“ 

The standing ovation the crowd gave the 
Chorale and its soloist, Mrs. Ronald Rives, 
started an exodus by many who thought 
the concert was complete. But Conductor 
Peter Rickett called them back with the 
gentle reproof, “Those of you who are leav- 
ing, please go quietly. We have two more 
brief numbers which we are determined to 
play.” 

Those seats too quickly vacated were as 
quickly filled as the orchestra launched into 
the lively waltz, “Dance of the Tumblers” by 
Rimsky-Korsakov—setting little feet swing- 
ing gaily in every row as even the youngsters 


fell under the spell of the infectious 


rhythm. 

The whole audience, young and old, lis- 
tened enthusiastically to the perennial pop- 
ular selections from Loew's “My Fair Lady.“ 
Mr. Rickett didn’t name this final number, 
saying only “if you don't recognize this, 
you haven't lived.” The applause left no 
room for doubt in Mr. Rickett's mind that 
his audience was alive, breathing and ap- 
preciative. 

The Furman Theatre Guild’s dramatic 
production of “Everyman,” a medieval mor- 
ality play, suffered badly from background 
noise as many of the audience joined those 
already touring other areas in the hall. 

The situation was somewhat alleviated on 
the following nights by volunteers touring 
the beautiful theatre lobby area with signs 
that warned “Shhhhh, performance time.” 

Next year the festival directors are con- 
sidering using the whole West Hall for ex- 
hibits and then putting a soundproof wall 
between the exhibit and performance areas. 

Probably no visitor could do justice to the 
exhibits in a single visit, there very number 
making it necessary to go back again and 
again to see even the most of them. Over 
5,000 paintings and bits of art work by ele- 
mentary school age children were on display 
and another 1,500 by high school students 
were also hung. 
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The Advertising Club's Madison Avenue 
display area was thronged most ot the time. 

Serious art lovers toured in the amateur 
exhibit area on the main floor and the pro- 
fessional artists’ showing on the mazza 

A true museum-like air had been cres 
there by Greenville Museum of Art Direc- 
tor Jack Morris who displayed with profes- 
sional flair the work of invited artists. 

Hung on pegboard paneling with plenty 
of room to back off to get maximum effect 
of these works by recognized artists, the ares 
offered an exciting view into the modern 
world. This section was especially design 
for the pleasure of the more sophistica 
art lovers. 

Professional museum layout and arrange- 
ment and the attractive display of art in 
all forms by the Bob Jones University ex, 
hibitors marked another area where 
sophisticates paused to browse. 

Bob Jones University’s Unusual Films, 
showed trailers of their productions 
“Products of Freedom,” made for Sen. 
Strom Thurmond’s use; “Red Runs the 
River,” a prize-winning film of the War an 
the Confederacy; “Wine in the Morning: 
and “Just Ask Jerry.” 

One of the biggest crowd stoppers in the 
exhibit and artists’ demonstration area 
Ouida Canaday of Atlanta, who literall¥ 
painted the crowd. She put on a large can“ 
vas many of the folk who were key figures 
in the Arts Festival as well as some of the 
happy festival-goers themselves. 

The do-it-yourself art areas appealed to 
both young and old with a photographer 
catching a memorable shot of “another 
Grandma Moses (?)." The children carried 
their artistic work on wet- painted sme 
paper away with them, but those who chose 
clay modeling were forced to leave their 
creations behind them. 

Even with crowds pushing behind them. 
arriving festival-goers paused to gasp in 
pleased surprise at the transformed lobby 
with its panoramic display, brilliant pink 
contrasting pleasantly with the bright 
carpeting. 

Biggest eye-catcher and a delight for small 
fry to tip-toe through, was the pink gazebo 
with its hanging baskets of pink miniature 
rose buds and the topiary trees of the same 
little pink blossoms. 

Drapes of brilliant pink fabric alternated 
with more hanging baskets suspended from 
the mezzanine railing; a mobile that fea 
the components for this year’s festival floa 
freely and breezily, suspended at mezzanine 
height from the ceiling. i 

Beautifully costumed hostesses in artists 
smocks smiled a welcome and a booth 
staffed by the members of the America® 
Association’ of University Women provided 
information on year-round cultural activities 
in the Greenville area. 

Performances drawing SRO crowds the 
second night included the Bob Jones Univer- 
sity Brass Quintet and Trombone Choir and 
the Greenville Civic Ballet’s demonstration. 

The latter was more than lovely and pro- 
vided a splendid introduction to this art 
for the many who had not seen the corps per- 
form previously. The corps’ new maturity and 
poise were shown to advantage and the 
crowd was further swelled as youngsters 
sprawled on the floor between seating and 
stage. Still others filled the mezzanine. 

The Chattanooga Boys Choir also got 3 
“down front” crowd of youngsters. The boys 
offered a variety of choral numbers and then 
an operetta done with more boyish enthu- 
sipsm than artistic charm. 

Biggest audience for a performance Was 
that drawn Saturday afternoon by the Army 
Field Band, with the theatre lobby elimi- 
nated for this performance and another 400 
chairs added. The heart-stirring throb of the 
army band echoed throughout the festival 
area for 90 minutes, much to the delight of 
thousands. 
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Throughout Saturday, music filled the hall, 

the military band beat to the delicate 

arias of Mozart's “The Magic Flute” opera, 
Performed during the evening. 

Next to the Army Band in pulling maxi- 
Mum attendance were the children’s perform- 
ances during the morning, the one-act play, 
“The Terrible Prince with the Terrible Nose,” 
and the puppet show, “The Magic Hat.“ 
Youngsters filled the seats, the aisles, sat on 
the floor and tried to squirm up on the stage. 

For the Saturday night performances, Tex- 
tile Hall personnel changed the auditorium 
Setting back to the original plan, setting up 

screening and restoring the ornate red- 


ging chandeliers, created with festoons of 
the restival-colored ribbons, added to the ele- 
gant decor. 
ue flower banked spacious area of the Cafe 


the most attractive of surroundings for those 
Who paused. 

Youngsters danced up and down the long 
Qlsles with picturesque designations, the 
dolor and flow of the crowds in bril- 
lance with the festival colors and multiple 
bright exhibits. 
tip-toe with excitement, the young 

on big balloons and darted hither 
thither while behind them came the 
loitering adults, looking, looking and looking. 

Saturday night's performances included a 
Concert by the Greenville High School Chorus 
With the Crescent Little Symphony, present- 
ing Schubert's Mass; the Purman Symphonic 
Bana; by 

ent Musie Club—selections from the 

‘ “Magic Flute” and from Menotti’s "The Tele- 

Phone,” 

Throughout the festival there was periodic 

inment in the cafe area, including 

Organ music at noons, classical guitar, folk 

Songs, a classical Spanish Dance and numbers 
by two handbell choirs. 

During the final hours of the festival 
Sunday, SRO crowds heard more excellent 


There was s large and enthusiastic aud- 
lence, too, for the concert by the Furman 
gers and the Furman Concert Choir. They 
Kave several excerpts from thelr forthcoming 
uction of Verdi's “Il Trovatore" under 
direction of DuPre Rhame. 

Only off-site program was the Sunday 
Vespers program at Rhodeheaver Auditorium 
On the Bob Jones University campus with 
buses providing shuttle service for the many 
ane took this opportunity to see the tradi- 
8 mal Sunday afternoon performance. Many 

thers went and returned to Textile Hall in 
own cars. 

Mr. Graham, commenting at the close of 

© festival, declared: “This year's festival's 
tio ess has exceeded our fondest expecta- 

ns. Standing here in the lobby every day, 
Tve seen folk come in smiling and go out 
. They've enjoyed it. This has made 

All our hard work worthwhile. 
1 Ahe other thing that most impressed me 
the wonderful cooperation of all the in- 
dividuals and groups who have been partici- 
— in this. I guess enthusiasm has been 
key word of both those who worked to 
A this thing on and those who came to see 


"It's the best thing I know of that Green- 
Ville's ever done in terms of community or- 
tion and individuals working to- 
Rether to produce an event of this kind,” Mr. 
805 added, speaking on behalf of the 
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Money raised for the festival, which oper- 
ated on a budget of $9,515, was contributed 
by business and industry, as well as some 
civyic-minded individuals, The funds went 
twice as far as could have been expected be- 
cause of the many contributions of materials. 

Nurserymen loaned hundreds of blooming 
plants, evergreens, etc., and the volunteers 
who created the hundreds of artificial floral 
arrangements worked for many weeks. 

Obviously the 100,000 square feet of Tex- 
tile Hall utilized this year is going to have 
to be greatly expanded next year. Success 
breeds success. Next year's festival will un- 
doubtedly be one of the finest in the South- 
east, if not the nation. 


Address by Gov. Ronald Reagan, at the 
Marine Technology Society Banquet, 
San Diego, June 6, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address by Gov. Ronald Reagan, 
given at the Marine Technology Society 
banquet, on June 6, 1967, in San Diego, 
Calif., is both timely and important to 
our entire Nation, and of special interest 
to our coastal regions. 

The State of California is the unques- 
tioned leader in the field of oceanogra- 
phy. It is indeed heartening that our 
new Governor has herewith restated the 
courses and means to keep California in 
the front of this field. 

Therefore, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to commend him for this ef- 
fort. It is my hope that my colleagues 
will read Governor Reagan's thoughtful 
and perceptive suggestions as to how we 
can best utilize this vital, natural re- 
source with the interest and enthusiasm 
they so richly deserve. 

The address follows: 

Appress BY Gov. RONALD REAGAN, MARINE 
TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY BANQUET, San DIEGO, 
JUNE 6, 1967 
Iam not here tonight to speak as a would- 

be expert in a highly varied and highly tech- 

nical field. 

Neither am I here to look into what I am 
certain will be an exciting future rivaling 
or exceeding anything dreamed of by Jules 
Verne or even seen on television. 

But I do want to look for a few moments 
at the many areas that encompass the 
broad field of Oceanography, to look at some 
of the challenges that face us and to tell 
you how we in California hope to face up 
to those challenges. 

Oceanography has important long range 
implications to the U.S. and to the world, 
and especially to those areas bordering on 
the seas. 

There is little argument that sea water, 
sea life, both plant and animal, and sea bot- 
toms contain the potential vastly to expand 
our food production, our mineral production 
and in general the world’s wealth. 

And, of course, advancing technology 
makes it increasingly apparent that the 
oceans in the not too distant future can 
supply major amounts of potable water to 
our coastal areas. 

Here in California where we have large 
water-short areas we are vitally interested 
in desalinization concepts and processes. 
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We have watched with deep interest the 
progress. made in recent years in 
down the price of desalinized water to the 
point where today it is becoming feasible 
to use it in our city water systems. 

In fact if the off-shore plant which will 
function from a man-made island off Hunt- 
ington Beach operates as expected when 
completed in 1972, we will finally have what 
is pretty close to a major breakthrough in 
the production of fresh water—20 cents for 
every thousand gallons, and 150 million gal- 
lons of water a day. 

Since water is of such tremendous impor- 
tance to California let me digress just a 
moment to mention that sea water is only 
one of several possibilities for furnishing 
fresh water to our growing millions. 

Ocean-oriented engineers have also talked 
of bringing water to Southern California in 
huge pipes iaid off our coast either from the 
mouth of the Columbia River or perhaps 
from the mouth of the Feather. 

Many experts belleve this is possible but 
certainly much more research and engineer- 
ing study must be done before we can say it 
is practical. And of course at this end it must 
meet one of the same obstacles that desalin- 
ized water faces. It must be pumped from 
sea-level to those areas needing it. 

If such a project is otherwise practical 
this one obstacle is not insurmountable. Our 
great California water project will pump 
water over the Techapis and into our arid 
areas south of the mountains. And, of course, 
water from the Colorado is pumped in also, 

A third area is that of reclaimed water. A 
good share of our water is used only once 
and then is carried off to sea. While the sub- 
ject of reclaiming water may not be a proper 
one for an oceanographic meeting, certainly 
the development of ways and means to re- 
claim waste water is vital to our future. 
There are indications that this not only 
might be the cheapest solution to our long- 
range water problems, but it is also evident 
that a successful solution would minimize 
the need for further importation of water. 

Sometimes I wonder where we might be 
today had we had the vision to look at the 
sea and at water reclamation methods 30 or 
40 years ago and had spent on these projects 
just a fraction of the amount we have spent 
in bringing water in from the Colorado and 
down from the north. 8 

But the problem of ffish water is only 
one of the many problems facing California, 
the pacific coast and much of the world today 
that oceanographers can help solve. 

The excitement and titillation of ocean- 
ography is the picture of the futuristic sub- 
marine and the man in the diving suit, it is 
the talk of distilling gold and other precious 
minerals from sea water, it is the vision of 
supplying world food needs from the sea. 

But much of this futuristic world is al- 
ready here. In fact, magnesium, bromine and 
potassium have been extracted commercially 
from the waters off America and one of Cali- 
fornis’s major salt suppliers extracts its prod- 
ucts solely from the sea. 

New-type submarines and diving bells with 
arm-like mechanical claws are already ex- 
ploring the oceans at great depths. 

And aquaculture is becoming increasingly 
important in Japan including establishment 
of an oyster program in California which now 
produces 7610 million pounds annually. Small 
scale projects also are underway in the United 
States, but studies indicate there is much to 
be done in this area before sea-farming as 
differentiated from commercial fishing be- 
comes an important source of the world's 
food. 

While exploring the possibilities the ocean 
offers in new or exotic fields, we should not 
overlook these areas in which man has used 
the ocean since time immemorial—fishing 
and commerce. 

Both of these fields are of vital importance 
to California, to the West Coast and to the 
entire Pacific basin. 
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Some of you may not be aware of it but 
for years San Pedro has been one of the 
world's major fishing ports and San Diego 
has been not far behind. 

But irresponsible commercial fishing, pri- 
marily by other nations has cut into the 
world’s supply of edible fish such as tuna. 
Both a research program and international 
agreements are needed to develop and con- 
trol means of levelling out catches and Insur- 
ing sustained yields of commercial fishes. 

Already great strides have been made in 
converting some species of fish, once thought 
of as non-edible, into fish flour, but more 
can be done in this area. A 1964 study found 
that the amount of animal protein needed 
for the entire world could be obtained by a 
mere 30 percent increase in the world fish 
catch, provided of course the means of dis- 
tribution could be found. 

But distribution of goods and things by 
sea is an area where we in the U.S. are falling 
badly behind. 

California harbors, for instance, cannot 
handle the superships now being bullt. Japan, 
for instance, has one ship with a capacity 
of 150,000 tons and a draft of 66 feet, seven 
inches. San Francisco's main ship channel 
has a depth of just 45 feet. 

It is obvious that elther harbors must be 
improved or new and economical methods 
of off-shore loading and unloading must be 
found. 

Largely because of economic conditions 
the U.S. in general has fallen farther and 
farther behind the rest of the world in ship- 
building and in cargo hauling. 

California shipyards now operate at less 
than half their capacity. America’s share of 
ocean-going cargo is constantly decreasing. 

Here are areas where American ingenuity, 
inventiveness and initiative can change the 
Picture, especially if government, industry 
— labor are willing to cooperate with each 
other. 

In California we hope and plan to have a 
major hand in that change. Just as we also 
plan to take a major part in studying the 
ocean itself, its effect on climate, and its 
resources. 

We think California, with its 1200-mile 
coast line, with its research and technology 
oriented industries and universities, with 
ite great numbers of qualified and brilliant 
engineers and scientists, should lead the way. 

California has much to gain from a deter- 
mined effort to orient itself toward the 
ocean. 

Our rapidiy growing population needs not 
only water; it also needs jobs. Heretofore 
we have been a state oriented to agriculture 
and defense industries, Agriculture must con- 
tinue to play a major role in the state's econ- 
omy, and defense will also be of vast Im- 
portance in the foreseeable future. 

But we should not depend on federal funds 
as the basis for an industrial economy and 
advancing technologies will continue to cut 
down the numbers employed in agri-business 
3 at the same time increasing produc- 

on, 

Therefore, California must turn in other 
directions. to prepare for the future. One 
direction is west and that way lies the ocean. 

California already has a solid oceanographic 
foundation. In the area of research we have 
the Scripps Institution at La Jolla. A group 
of our state colleges has banded together 
for further research at Moss Landing on the 
Monterey Bay. Our department of fish and 
game operates two research vessels but these 
are pretty much limited in areas of com- 
mercial and sports fishing, They seek to es- 
tablish fish immigration habits and find other 
information of importance in the two in- 
dustries. 


Industry has become more and more aware 
of the ocean potential. Lockheed Board 
Chairman, Daniel L. Haughton, for instance, 
has called for the aerospace and petroleum 
industries to join forces in exploration and 
development of the Continental Shelves.” 
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Certainly, similar arrangements might 
mutually benefit many of our industries. 

This state administration feels it has an 
obligation to lead the way. Not to tell busi- 
ness and industry and research what must 
be done, not to dip deep into the taxpayers 
pocket to provide a kind of subsidized ap- 
proach, but instead to encourage, to work 
with and to provide the kind of govern- 
mental climate in which the many facets of 
Oceanography can become meaningful, can 
spur the economy and increase our prog- 
ress. 

We have already begun. - 

I have appointed an expert in the field, 
Col. T. R. Gillenwaters, as a special advisor 
to lead this effort. 

We have re-activated the Governor's Ad- 
visory Commision on Ocean Resources. This 
is made up of top men in the oceanographic 
field, many of whom are here tonight. 

I would like at this moment to salute them 
and thank them for their willingness to help 
in this effort. 

This Commission, called GACOR, already 
has recommended creation of an Interagency 
council for ocean resources, If our studies 
find this practical, such a council could well 
be the forerunner to a state office of Ma- 
rine Resources. 

Such an office could correlate Interstate 
activities as well as coordinating federal- 
state activities and above all, offering support 
and help to the independent sector which, 
after all, must provide the main thrust if 
California is to develop as a major sea 
state. 

But we envision looking beyond the borders 
of California, also, a sea-oriented state must 
look to others with the same interests and 
the same problems. 

As soon as it can be conyeniently done, I 
hope to meet with my fellow Governors from 
Washington, Oregon, Hawaii and Alaska to 
discuss the concept of a Pacific Basin Com- 
munity. 

Such a community eventually could look 
toward working with our neighbors of both 
the north and south, Canada and Mexico, in 
solying mutual problems, exchanging ideas 
and information, 

A Pacific Basin Community of states could 
activate broad programs involving coopera- 
tion among the states, the federal govern- 
ment and the independent sector. 

These programs could be as wide and 
varied as the fleld of oceanography itself. 

These would include research into utiliza- 
tion of ocean resources, resolution of mari- 
time legal questions; tax incentives; review 
and analysis of all related federal and state 
legislation, ways of improving maritime 
trade, fisheries research and development; 
ways and means of expanding mineral and 
oll exploration along the Continental Shelf, 
desalinization; pollution control in tidal and 
bay areas; improved weather and tide fore- 
casting, and expanded recreational-facilities, 

In an era of spending billions for space 
exploration and many billions more for de- 
tense and for social experiments, the oceans 
have been largely overlooked except as how 
they affect the military. 

The time has come to end the oversight, 
the time has come to look to the seas as we 
build for the future, 

In California, at least, we intend to do just 
that. 


Open Housing: A Cure or a Cause? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
objective of the ultra leftwing extremist 
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has been to destroy the American society 
and out of the ashes and ruin to rebuild 
the Socialist, equalitarian society. 

Billions in American taxpayers’ dollars 
are being funneled into programs to tear 
down our culture while being explained 
as in the public interest in order to re- 
build for the promised future. 

The biggest snag encountered is that 
many individual Americans love their 
homes and refuse to surrender them- 
selves to living in the new look-alike, 
standard-conforming homes, 

So to help push the individual property 
owner, the open housing—more appro- 
priately term “destruction of housing! 
philosophy has been borne of revolu- 
tionary necessity to lower the value of 
real estate by sending free men running 
into the suburbs and urban areas, sur- 
rendering their family homes and estates 
to the ravages of the planned ghetto. 

Having attained their goal—planned 
ghetto—the bureaucratic theorists are 
then able to cry poverty and substandard 
housing. These theorists take, tear down. 
and rebuild, all at the expense of the 
same taxpayers whom the same bureau- 
cratic dreamers had earlier run out of 
town, 

And the American people, who take 
the time to study the situation, are be- 
coming convinced that those who now 
talk about giving away were the same 
ones who had taken away. Those who 
created the problem are now the same 
dreamers who think that only they can 
solve the problem they have created. Be- 
sides it keeps them on the people’s pay- 
roll, creates jobs, and is good for poli- 
tictans. 

The answer to our cities’ problem and 
the ghetto is simple—but headed in the 
wrong direction. 

Take off the pressure of forced race 
mixing in housing, schools, and neigh- 
borhoods, and let our people alone to 
balance their society by seeking its own 
levels. On our present course we 
continue to build city after city, but in 
each instance the city will be vacated aS 
free men seek to move on. 

By now, it should appear obvious the 
American people only want to be left 
alone. The open housing threat 
individual freedom solves nothing—it 
creates or aggravates the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I herewith follow my re- 
marks with an article from the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Sunday Star for June 11, cap- 
tioned “Open Housing Called Bad Rights 
Issue”: 

OrEN Housing CAAD Bap Ricurs Issv® 

Open occupancy is the worst issue the 
civil rights movement has ever settled on, 3 
member of the Columbia University Sch 
of Social Work maintains, and “it is the 
ghetto that is paying dearly for this goal set 
up by the liberals." 

Richard Cloward, writing in the current 
issue of “Center Diary,” the publication of 
the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, said that it is not just the Nest? 
who is suffering because of the “a 
emphasis on desegregation as the solution 
to housing problems... 

“Every poor white family in America is 
also suffering because all the subsidies ars 
going into middle-class housing and not into 
lower-class housing.” "4 

SUBSIDIES ON “TRICKLE” 

Subsidies for low-income housing have 
been reduced “to a trickle because the issue 
of integration has been tied to the 
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“We don't have the troops to win both 
these fights simultaneously and so what has 
happened is that we have lost both. 

“Integrated housing and open occupancy 
have gone down the drain, as well as the 
Public housing program and rent supple- 
ments...” 

Liberals, Cloward continued, haye always 
Caimed that the solution to the housing 
Problem of the ghetto is to break it up, “but 
I think it is clear that the ghetto is not 
Boing to be broken up.“ 


MUST und GHETTO 


Liberals now must Join with others seek- 
ing decent housing to develop a program “to 
Tebutld the ghetto,” Cloward said. They have 
to accept the ghetto, at least for now, and 
do what they can to improve the conditions 
Of the epople living in It, he said, 

Opening up housing in middle-class 
"Uburbs, which are not “in any ghetto man's 
future anyway,” is futile as tenements are 

razed in the city for highways and 
Urban renewal, Cloward said. 

"There are tremendous housing subsidies 

in our society, but the poor will not get 

whether they are Negro or white, as 
long as the issue of decent housing is linked 
to the issue of open occupancy. 

“It u a hard choice, but it is at least a 
Choice,” Cloward said. 


Old Enough To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. DULSEI. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
Support legislation which would give our 
is people the right to vote at the ags 


The time is past due for us to give 
these young people the right to vote. 
We have talked about it long enough. It 
is time that we get serious and do some- 

about it. 

The group between 18 and 21 years 
Of age is assuming more and more of the 
Most important responsibilities faced by 
Our citizens. They are asked to defend the 
policies of the United States throughout 
the world. They are making sacrifices in 
Vietnam, yet they do not have a role in 
helping to decide the course of policies 
hich they are asked to defend. 

I feel the great weizht of evidence 
Shows that 18-year-old citizens are 
Teady, willing, and able to assume the 
esponsibility of full'citizenship. 
we expect those who reach their 
lèth birthday to wear the uniform of 
country, to fight its wars, and sac- 
in its defense, then I believe we 
Should grant them a volce in their gov- 
ent. 

As President Eisenhower sald: 

1 years our citizens between the ages of 
and 21 have, in time of peril, been sum- 

thet to fight for America. They should par- 

hare in the political process that produces 
t fateful summons. 


g 


t A large number of American men who 
Ought in World War I, in World War II 
ipd in Korea were between the ages of 
8 and 21. The same holds true for those 

fighting in Vietnam. When we called 
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on them, we did not say they were too 
young and too immature to fight. I do not, 
in all honesty, feel that we can turn 
around and tell them they are too im- 
mature to vote. 

At present there are about 900,000 New 
Yorkers between the ages of 18 and 21. 
The percentage of high school graduates 
is greater than at any other time in his- 
tory. It is estimated that a least 50 per- 
cent more of our young people graduate 
from high school today than a decade 
ago. In our State of New York, high 
school graduates must have at least 
three full-year courses in American his- 
tory which include a comprehensive 
study of Government at all levels. 

With this preparation, there is no rea- 
son why they should have to wait 3 
long years before they can take part in 
the affairs of your Government. 

The young people of today, who are 
better educated and better informed than 
those of any previous generation, haye a 
contribution to make. 

Some would say that 18-year-olds are 
not “wise” enough to vote intelligently. 
Perhaps there are some who are not 
“wise.” But the same can be said for any 
age group. I tend to agree with the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
said: 

We know that wisdom does not come neces- 
sarily with years, that old men may be foolish 
and young men wise. 


Eighteen-year-olds graduate with a 
fresh interest in the affairs of govern- 
ment. Studies have shown, however, that 
young men and women between the ages 
of 18 and 21 often lose their enthusiasm 
because they are unable to put it into ef- 
fect. America cannot afford to lose this 
enthusiasm; we cannot afford to lose this 
fresh viewpoint toward the problems 
which face us today. 

And, finally, I think that by granting 
the vote to 18-year-olds we can provide 
a strong antidote to the vocal few who 
demonstrate, desecrate our flag, and burn 
their draft cards. 

Many who participate in these acts are 
between the ages of 18 and 21. Their un- 
spoken argument is often, “if we cannot 
have a say in our Government through 
the ballot box, we will make our opinions 
felt in demonstrations.” 

If we open the ballot box to them, we 
will give them a legal, peaceful way to 
express their opinions. More important, 
we will give the 99 percent, who would 
not think of participating in such acts, a 
chance to reaffirm and stengthen their 
faith in America, 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY once 
said: 

Our young people would be more than 
passive voters—they have the enthusiasm and 
idealism of youth; they are fresh from their 
schools and colleges, with a Lively interest in 
politics and social affairs, and they would 
take on their responsibilities when they 
would be more apt to place the national in- 
terest above those, particular interests they 
will later acquire. 


Recently one of our leading newspapers 
in Buffalo, N.Y.. gave its support for the 
18-year-old vote. 

With permission, I include the Buffalo 
Evening News’ editorial of June 6 below: 

18: Or Enovucn To Vore 


Letting 18-year-olds vote—a reform we've- 


long advocated—was the cause for which 
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three young Kenmore West High School stu- 
dents spoke up at a Constitutional Conven- 
tion committee hearing here the other day. 
And we must say their 16-year-old chairman, 
Leonard Hindus, served their cause very well 
with his reply to what was intended as a 
devastating remark by an unconvinced Con- 
Con delegate. < 

“How about giving the vote to teeny- 
boppers and hippies?” he asked the earnest 
young delegation. 

“Bums and vagrants have it now,” was 
Leonard's fast reply—and of course that was 
exactly the point that needed + that 
all 18-year-olds should no more be judged by 
the “teeny-boppers and hippies" than all 
adults are judged by “bums and vagrants.” 

No one guarantees that voters of any age 
will use their franchise either maturely or 
wisely. But our feeling is that those between 
18 and 21 would do as well with it, by and ' 
large, as those of any other age group. And 
our further feeling is that the responsibility 
of beginning to vote while they are fresh 
irom the completion of their high school 
courses in history and government will have 
a desirable maturing influence on them. 

Beyond this, moreover, is the point that 
still remains for us the clincher: that when 
a boy has reached the age where he must 
register for the draft and a girl has reached 
the age where the law lets her marry with- 
out consent, it Is time to begin giving them 
a share in the rights as well as the obliga- 
tions of adult citizenship. 

We therefore hope the Con-Con will agree 
with the delegation from Ken West and vote 
to lower the voting age to 18. 


President Johnson’s Opportunity Cam- 
paign for Spanish-Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, in ceremonies at the White House, 
President Johnson welcomed to the 
US. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission its first Commissioner of 
Spanish-American descent, Vicente T. 
Ximenes of New Mexico. 

I would like to point out at this time 
that I personally do not recognize a dis- 
tinction whereby some Americans are 
referred to by hyphenated titles. I do so 
here advisedly to denote a specific group 
for identification only. 

It was a proud day for the Spanish- 
American community in the United 
States. 

It was a proud day for the United 
States. 

Mr. Ximenes’ appointment is a sym- 
bol of American achievement. Yet it is 
also a reminder of how much more we 
must achieve to attain first-class status 
for the Spanish-American—in jobs, 
wages, educational attainment, housing, 
and community facilities. 

At the swearing-in ceremonies for 
Mr, Ximenes, President Johnson made 
public a special Cabinet committee re- 
port which detailed the Government's 
efforts of the last 3 years to give the 
Spanish-American the tools and re- 
sources and help he needs to take ad- 
vantage of the full promise of American 
opportunity. 
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The report cited some of the statistics 
of accomplishments of the Johnson ad- 
ministration during the past 3 years: 

Almost 34,000 Spanish American children 
enrolled in project Headstart programs last 
summer; 

90,000 Spanish-American youths have en- 
rolled in the Job Corps since 1964; 

More than 60 percent of the $41 million 
going into migrant worker anti-poverty pro- 
grams is devoted to Spanish-American work- 
ers and their families; 

In my own State of New Mexico—in one 
town of Sandoval where the population is 
40 percent Spanish-American—300 residents 
are receiving technical job training in a 
dozen different fields, while an additional 
250 are enrolled in basic adult education pro- 
grams sponsored by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity; 

Individuals and cooperatives in the five 
Southwestern states of New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Colorado, Arizona have re- 
ceived $45 million in United States loans to 
build new housing, water and recreation 
facilities. Many of the beneficiaries have been 
Spanish-Americans. . 


Iam deeply proud to be associated with 
a President and an administration which 
has not forgotten the second largest 
minority group in the country. 

Iam proud that President Johnson has 
moved quietly and effectively to en- 
courage equal opportunity for Spanish- 
Americans in the public schools of the 
Southwest. 

And I am proud that our Government 
believes that much more must be done, 
especially for the many hundreds of 
thousands of farmworkers who are now 
covered for the first time by a minimum 
wage law proposed by President John- 
son and approved by the Congress. 

President Johnson has not been hesi- 
tant in using the powers of government 
to fight discrimination and to train 
Spanish-Americans for new skills and 
careers. Private enterprise must do no 
less. The leaders of local communities 
in the Southwest must do no less. 

This is a great human story. It is be- 
coming one of the finest progress stories 
of the Johnson administration. 

As a Congressman from the great 
Southwest, as a Democrat, and as an 
American, I pledge my full support to the 
President in his far-seeing opportunity 
Program for the Spanish-American 
citizen. 


Moves Mail With Snowplow Motor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, as all 
Members of this House are well aware, 
the State of New Jersey suffered a power 
failure 1 week ago. It is on these occa- 
sions that we realize how dependent we 
are upon electricity. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, when electric power fails, there are 
many functions in our society which 
must, nonetheless, not be allowed to come 
to a halt. 

Last week, when the Union City, N.J., 
Post Office found itself without electric 
power, building engineer George Clark, 
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& very resourceful constituent of mine, 
was not content to wait until power was 
restored. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include at 
this point in the Rxconp a story which 
appeared in the Hudson Dispatch, a 
leading newspaper in the 14th District 
of New Jersey, on June 6, 1967, which 
points out the dedication to duty pos- 
sessed by the employees of the Union 
City, N.J., Post Office. 

I particularly commend building engi- 
neer George Clark and postmaster Frank 
Elia for devotion to duty which is in the 
finest traditions of the U.S. postal serv- 
ice. 

The story follows: 

Moves Marı WITH SNOwPLOW MOTOR 

Someplace in that post office slogan they 
are going to have to add power fallures. 

During the failure yesterday, the Union 
City post office found a way to keep the mall 
flowing without missing a postage stamp. 

Building Engineer George Clark of West 
New York seeing the complex machines go 
quiet when the power went off, decided he 
would keep things humming, 

Using the motor of a gasoline-powered 
snowplow, and a little imagination, Clark 
kept the stamp cancellation machine going 
without let up. 

Union City Postmaster Frank Elia said yes- 
terday Clark would be nominated for de- 
partmental outstanding achievement award. 


Enforce the Draft Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr, 
Speaker, I haye joined with some 20 
other Members of the House in introduc- 
ing House Resolution 489, which is de- 
signed to bring about the enforcement of 
existing laws regarding the Selective 
Service System. 

The resolution cites two laws in par- 
ticular which are being violated today. 
They are being violated, not secretly or 
quietly, but with considerable publicity 
and bravado. 

We see no evidence that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has any intention what- 
soever to enforce these laws. 

In connection with this issue there 
follows here a newspaper column from 
the Birmingham News which seems to be 
right on the point: 

Fev UP WiTH CARMICHAELS AND KINGS 

(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WaSHINGTON.—The American people are 
about fed up with the near-seditious mouth- 
ings of one Stokely Carmichael, the West In- 
dian Negro who preaches wholesale antiwhite 
hatred, disloyalty and defiance of the law 
across the land. at a reputed $1,000 fee 
per speech. 

And citizens are also getting a little 
of the rabble-rousing’ tactins of Martin 
Luther King wħo has the gall to map city- 
by-city racist demonstrations to further 
Negro “rights.” 

Both citizens and members of Congress are 
asking some questions about the boiling, 
carefully contrived racial unrest stalking the 
nation. Are these malcontents—the Car- 
michaels and Kings—above the law? 
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Why isn't the Justice De t crack- 
ing down on advocates of noncompliance with 
the Selective Service Act? 


And shouldn’t Carmichael—who says “TO 
hell” with the United States, white people 
and the draft—be sent pronto to the country 
of his choice? 

Ten days ago, mutterings in Congress over 
the antidraft theme exploded into a resolu- 
tion triggered by 20 members of the House 
demanding Justice Department enforcement 
of the draft law. There was no overt mention 
of Carmichael. 

But his “To hell with the draft” exhorta- 
tions to Negro youths were undoubtedly the 
target. 

The congressmen urged President John- 
son to force action by the attorney gene 
against anyone “who knowingly counsels, 
aids or abets another to refuse or evade 
registration or service”—<clear-cut but ig- 
nored stipulations of the draft law. 

Who Is this Carmichael who ridicules Pres- 
ident Johnson as a “buffoon” and cabinet 
members as “fools” and “racists”? 

Carmichael, classified 4-F by his New York 
draft board, is 26, and a native of Trinidad. 
His mother was a Panamanian. He derived 
U.S. citizenship from his parents’ naturaliza- 
tion, entered the United States In *52, settled 
first in Harlem and later in the Bronx. His 
father, born in the British West Indies, 18 
deceased. He has four sisters. 

SEMIBEATNIE. 

A 1960 graduate of the Bronx School of 
Science, he earned a philosophy degree four 
years later at Howard University where he 
joined and later headed the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC). 

His affinity for Negro rabble-rousing dur- 
ing undergraduate days at Howard, took him 
repeatedly to the South for participation in 
demonstrations, Freedom Rides, etc, 

Slender, tall, in semibeatnik attire and 
wearing sunglasses, Carmichael goes for the 
spellbinder approach in appearances before 
young audiences, cleverly tailoring his texts 
to the literate or iiliterate composition of 
his Hsteners who may number from 100 to 
5,000 (October 29, 1966, at the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California). 

He doesn't spare anti-American venom or 
invective when haranguing predominantly 
ti assemblies. And they apparently love 

t 

On the rostrum, Carmichael—ignoring the 
soaring casualty toll of heroic GI's in Viet- 
nam—bitterly denounces both the war and 
the draft. He characterizes Negroes fighting 
in Vietnam as “hired killers" and “black 
mercenaries.” 

This is “Lyndon Johnson's war”... *® 
“white man’s war,” says the self-appointed 
Negro messiah. 

ANTIWAR BRAVADO 
Sometimes Carmichael’s antiwar bravado 
reaches its screeching zenith. On a TV pro- 
gram last August 21, he boasted that he 
wouldn't fight in vietnam and added: “I 
would urge every black man in this country 
not to fight in Vietnam.” 


Dallas: A City En Route to the Supersonic 
Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 
Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the president 
of the Air Transport Association, Stu- 
art G. Tipton, gave an interesting and 
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thought-provoking speech recently in 
Dallas. 

Mr. Tipton commented on the value 
of the supersonic transport, not only to 
the Dallas area but to every State in 
the Union. He did this by describing the 
new jobs that would be created and the 
bolstering of the national economy 
through the investment of billions of dol- 
lars in the construction of the aircraft. 
He also made a very good case for the 
value of speed in and of itself. 

President Johnson has asked the Con- 
gress to move ahead and provide funds 
for the construction of the supersonic 
aircraft. This was a wise decision and 
One which I am sure will be endorsed by 
Congress. 

There is too much at stake to let this 
tremendous technological improvement 
go by the boards. We have only to look 
at the recent and unfortunate experi- 
ence in the Middle East to see just how 
important it is to have the speed of 
communication for face-to-face meet- 
ings which an SST will provide. 

Mr. Tipton pointed out that regard- 
less of what we do there will be an SST 
age, and at least three countries will 
be leading the way into it. The English 
and French are jointly producing the 
Concorde. It will be test-flown next 
February and offered for sale to the 
United States and other countries in 
1971. Russia is in the competition, too, 
and a Moscow newspaper has said that 
their SST will be test-flown “within a 
few months.” 

Because of the importance of the su- 
personie transport program to the 
United States, and because Mr. Titpon’s 
Temarks describe the situation so well, 
I am including his remarks in the 

ORD: 
DALLAS—A Crry En ROUTE TO THE SUPERSONIC 
AGE 
(Remarks of Stuart G. Tipton, president. Air 

Transport Association, at the Rotary Club, 

Dallas, Tex., June 7, 1967) 

I am always impressed when I come to 
Dallas because the impact of aviation is so 
Clear to see. It starts at Love Field and I 


don't have to tell you what an asset that 


place is. Love is one of the most pro- 
ductive airports in the world and ls already 
Operating at a level that I am sure surprasses 
even the most optimistic Texas-style expec- 
tations that were advanced when it was 
acquired back in 1928. 

Last year more than ten million passen- 
Gers used the airport, just twice the amount 
of 1961. This means that Dallas traffic in- 
creased at a faster rate than the industry 
&s whole and it is no easy task to pace the 
industry because during those five years, alr- 
line traffic in the United States Increased 85 
per cent. 

Total airline employment in the area 
Stands at 6,000 with an annual payroll of 
$48.2 million. 

All of this reinforces the concept of Dal- 
las a leading center of aviation and makes its 
Serial gateway, Love Field, a major part of the 
Avlation picture. The field has almost 2,000 
employees whose payroll last year was about 
$12 million making it one of the leading 
industrial plants of northern Texas. 

More than that, the airlines, through the 
gateway at Love Field, brought in more than 
One half a million visitors and conventioneers 
last year and they spent more than $70 
million in Dallas, The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
Merce tells us that each dollar brought in 
by a tourist generates seven additional dol- 
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lars so it’s easy to see the millions of dol- 
lars that flow through that gateway. 

There are other Love Fields in the United 
States. That is to say: good, dependable, 
safe, productive airports. 

Love Field, however, is different in one 
very important respect, The people in the 
Dallas. area, along with their good neigh- 
bors to the west, in Fort Worth, realize that 
a new and improved airport is needed to 
handle the rising tide of trafic. 

Both cities are to be praised for their 
achievement in joining together to develop 
a truly regional airport to serve both cities. 
It is just this sort of far seeing area plan- 
ning which will make our cities useful 
places in the decades to come. 

Despite the pressing need for increased 
airport capacity, only two other major met- 
ropolitan areas in the United States are now 
building new air carrier airports. t 

Houston and Kansas City will open their 
new airports some time early next year. There 
will be new facilities at Sacramento, Jack- 
sonville and Hunstville but that is the sum 
and substance of it. Since major airport 
construction lead time is about seven to ten 
years, we will have, then, a net addition of 
six new airports by 1975. And by that time, 
traffic will have trebled. 

One of the leading airlines of the world, 
Braniff, is headquartered here. Of the hun- 
dreds of airlines throughout the world, only 
nine are larger. Braniff is larger, for instance, 
than the airlines of such major nations as 
Italy, Japan and The Netherlands. Because 
Braniff is truly an international airline, it 
makes Love Field a key international air 
gateway. Braniff’s recent merger with Pan- 
agra strengthens the air ties that Dallas has 
with all of Latin America. 

There is a great potential In travel and 
trade between Texas and the countries south 
of the Rio Grande. With a new fleet of pro- 
ductive, and colorful, aircraft and with more 
to come, this Dallas-based airline, I am sure, 
will increase its position in the ranking of 
the world’s airlines. 

And, I don’t have to tell you about the 
contributions to Dallas’ aviation leadership 
that have been made by another major trunk 
airline which, while not headquartered here, 
is a busy and useful citizen. I mean, of 
course, American Alrlines. And they go way 
back in Dallas’ air history. In 1928, as Texas 
Air Transport, they operated the first regu- 
lar alr service in Texas. A good friend of 
yours, C. R. Smith, started his airline career 
with that company. 

Now, of course, American is big business 
here and enplaned more than one million 
passengers last year, - 

Recently, American- Airlines announced 
the construction of a $714 million terminal 
at Love Field. Braniff is in the midst of an 68 
million improvement program at the airport. 
These are just the improvements on the 
ground. The improvements in the air are 
even more startling and more significant. In 
the four-year period—1967-1970—the air- 
lines will be spending more than $5 billion 
for new flight equipment and related facili- 
ties. Most of it is going for new jet aircraft. 
The re-equipment program through 1970 in- 
cludes more than 716 new aircraft. 

The U.S, airlines serving Dallas include 
American, Braniff, Central, Continental, 
Delta, Eastern and Trans-Texas. They ac- 
count for 1,7 billion dollars of the over-all 
industry amount. Much of the new flight 
equipment will be used to improve Dallas 
service. 

Just as Dallas“ airport needs large amounts 
of money just to keep pace with current de- 
mands, and to anticipate tomorrow’s require- 
ments, so do all other metropolitan airports. 

While the Federal government, working 
with the state and local government, hope- 
fully will continue and even expand their 
financial support of the nation’s airport 
system, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
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additional funds for airport development 
must come from private sources. 

One of the major sources of revenue has 
been the landing fee, Airlines, which last 
year contributed $80 million in landing fees 
at air carrier airports throughout the coun- 
try, accept the fee as a normal cost of doing 
business. At current rates, they expect that 
they will be paying $250 million in landing 
fees by 1971. 

With a new airport and with the new 
supersonic aircraft which will be introduced 
by the United States in 1975, Dallas will sit 
at the crossroads of trade between the U.S. 
and South America and between all parts 
of the world, 

The Administration has taken an impor- 
tant step by recommending the construction 
of prototype SST aircraft. I have no doubt 
that the Congress will concur in this deci- 
sion and will enable the U.S. to not only 
maintain but enhance their world leader- 
ship in aviation. With the competition for 
men's minds growing stronger each day, that 
nation which leads in technology, be it in 
outer space or inner space, has an important 
advantage. We can’t afford to turn our back 
on the progress that is represented by the 
supersonic transport. 

The development and production of the 
SST will stimulate significantly, through the 
creation of thousands of new jobs, our na- 
tion's economy and the economies of many 
local communities such as Dallas. It will 
create an average level of more than 50,000 
direct jobs with an annual payroll of nearly 
one-half billion dollars among airframe and 
engine contractors and first level subcon- 
tractors. Employment multipliers indicate 
that for every direct SST job created across 
the land, four additional jobs will be created 
in the subcontracting manufacturing indus- 
tries and in such nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries as the wholesale and retail trade, busi- 
ness services, finance, insurance, real estate 
and local transportation. 

Because the SST is so vast a job, it is be- 
ing split up by Boeing to a number of com- 
panies throughout the U.S. A key member 
of the SST team will be Dallas’ Ling-Temco- 
Vought Company. LTV will make the center 
section of the SST or about 10 per cent of 
the aircraft. The two center sections for the 
prototypes represent $21 million. Later, as 
production starts, hundreds of millions will 
flow into Dallas via LTV and other support- 
ing firms. 

But the multi-billion dollar investment 
will spread in other areas as well. Boeing 
estimates that up to 2,000 companies will 
eventually produce some hardware for use 
on the SST. 

But more than the new jobs being cre- 
ated, more than the tremendous contribu- 
tion that the SST will make to the economy, 
there is an overriding reason for its con- 
struction. That is speed. 

I have had lots of discussions as to whether 
the building and putting into service of the 
supersonic airplane is a sensible thing to do. 
Usually, at some stage in the discussion, the 
questioner pops out with the very funda- 
mental inquiry as to whether we should 
strive to travel at three times the speed of 
sound. 

That's a good question and we might as 
well look at it. When looking at it, we have 
to accept the fact that the decision is not 
really ours to make. The British and French 
made it when they reached a decision to 
build a Concorde. At that point, the SST age 
was launched and we as a country were faced 
with the necessity of either excelling in it 
or deliberately turning our lead in air trans- 
port manufacturing over to foreign govern- 
ments. 

But for the sake of argument, let's assume 
that this is not the case and contemplate 
the question of whether or not speed of 
travel is good in itself. 
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The whole history of the alr transport 
industry tends to 1 that increased speed 
of transportation is good. During my time 
the cruising speeds of aircraft has increased 
from 125 miles per hour to 180 miles per 
hour to 220 miles per hour—then 300, then 
400, and now a little less than 600 miles 
per hour. I don't know that I can say these 
increases resulted from a great public de- 
mand that air transportation be made faster, 
because the public really did not know what 
the speed potential of the airplane was. But 
one thing is quite clear. Once the public was 
presented with the opportunity to travel at 
greater speeds, they grasped that opportunity 
in ever-increasing numbers. Speed and de- 
pendability are what we are selling. Speed 
and dependability are what the public wants 
to buy. 

As all of you can see at any time in re- 
viewing the airline advertising in your daily 
newspapers, the airlines make every effort 
to make a journey as pleasant as they can. 
But no one doubts the passenger's purpose 
when he gets on an airplane. He wants to 
get to his destination, or if he is at his des- 
tination, he wants to return home. No mat- 
ter how pleasant the journey is made for 
him, he has for all of these years demon- 
strated that he wants to get it over with as 
soon ag he can. 

I suppose it could be argued by the hypo- 
thetical questioner who doubted the value of 
increased speed, that just because the public 
wants something it does not justify the great 
expenditure of time, effort, and money in 
going beyond our present subsonic speeds. 
That leads us to the question as to whether 
there is value tn this nation's interest to pro- 
vide for vastly increased speed of transporta- 
tion. I say there is—and that this value is 
great. I would go further and say that greatly 
increased speed of transportation is essential 
to the nation’s interest. 
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Our country’s present position of world 
leadership, its present strong economy, and 
its present great productiveness are based 
entirely upon human ability—upon human 
talent. You have all seen the vigorous search 
for able young people that our business en- 
terprises have been engaged in for a number 
of years. This is a concrete manifestation of 
the prevailing conviction that the business 
which succeeds is the business which has 
attracted to its service the ablest young 
people available. 

All this being the case, one of our national 
objectives must be to utilize the talent and 
capabliity which we have as efficiently as 
possible. And when I say this I am not 
talking about only young corporate execu- 
tives. I am talking about everyone who 
works, because it is the combined efforts of 
all of them which make the country great. 
It being necessary to use our capability with 
the greatest of efficiency, it is of great na- 
tional value to see to it that they move with 
speed that their time, whether for business 
or necessary recreation, ls conserved. It Is in 
the achievement of this objective that the 
airlines have made their greatest contribu- 
tion-to the country. As speed has increased, 
more and more waste of time has been elimi- 
nated. 

Now I come back to the original question. 
Having reached the point where subsonic 
Speeds are an established part of the trans- 
portation system, should we go any further? 
Should we stop our progress, curb our cam- 
paign to eliminate waste of time? Since the 
state of the art clearly permits supersonic 
speed of transportation, I would put the 
question a different way, I would ask in view 
of aviation’s responsibility to the country and 
its people how can we justify refusing to 
proceed into the supersonic age. 

Dallas clearly sees the need. When the 
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U.S. SST is introduced in 1975, I am sure 
thia city will have a new airport, ready to 
receive it. Dallas thus will not be merely 
moving into the supersonic age, it will be 
leading the way. 


New York—Second Congressional Dis- 
trict’s Annual Questionnaire Response 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr, GROVER. Mr, Speaker, for the in- 
formation and convenience of my col- 
leagues and my constituents, I am pleased 
to submit the percentage analysis of re- 
sponses to my questionnaire on vital is- 
sues of the day. 

This year my questionnaire was pre- 
pared by the students of the political 
science department of Suffolk County 
Community College under the able super- 
vision of Prof. Ronald J. P. Lesko. 

I am grateful to the college and its 
hard-working students, and wish to 
thank my constituents for their partici-- 
Pation. 

The difference, ‘in those questions that 
do not add up to 100 percent, is that 
percentage which was left blank by those 
who completed the questionnaires. The 
percentage analysis follows: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


that t the UA United States is concerning itself excessively with problems in other parts of the Word. 


SPACE AND DEFENSE 


m is a deterrent op as oa health, 9 and welfare objectives. 


BUDGET AND TAXES 


Do you fee! that we can support both the domestic Federal projects and the Vietnamese war without reduci: nding in either area? 
15. Do you teel that the Federal Government annually should | —— its whee ot the arts and F aie 0rd 
16. 1 vou 


college and private high school educa’ 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


23. Do you lavor stronger Federal controls over technological areas like air pollution 3 nd automobile manufacturing 
PERSONAL, POLITICAL, AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
21. Do you teel that positive advances have come about in the area of racial oye nest 10 years? 


the morality 
campaigns Saeed 


CRIME AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


25, Do recent Supreme Court decisions respecting the rights of suspocts and convicted criminals unduly hamper law enlotcoment : ._..-...... — 


restrictive in terms of our trading policies with Communist-governed countries to date, and i t we should e expand trade with 


relative to any computerized — nl cizan? parsonal files now available in Washington, b. C 7 
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Un percent} 
Ho No opinion 
LABOR AND TRANSPORTATION 
26. Do you fee! that labor unions are insufficiently controled under present Federal laws? nn nnmn miaa m ee m ma m ee 24 4 
27. Should sec. 14-b of the Taft-Hartley law be ropa „„ 53 24 
28. Should the Federal Government lend support to a major, multilevel transportation system along 21 10 
CONSERVATION 

29. Is the Federal Government doing enough regarding the conservation of valuable inland areas, wetlands, rivers, seashores, / . 66 12 


Reaction to Senator Percy’s Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
reaction to Senator Percy's housing bill, 
which I have been pleased to introduce 
on the House side, has been almost uni- 
formly favorable in my State of Oregon. 
Iam pleased to insert the following edi- 
torial from the Portland Oregonian— 
One of the west coast's leading news- 
Papers—urging serious consideration of 
this important measure: 

Percy's Hovustnc PLAN 


Republican Sen. Charles Percy of Ilinois 
wants to provide the county with “an im- 
portant new tool for mobilizing the enor- 
mous resources of the private sector behind 
sound grassroots to make today’s 
slum families the middle income home own- 
ers of tomorrow.” 

All Republican senators, have joined Sen. 
Percy as cosponsors of a bill he introduced 
last week which would make private money 
available for renovating slum or near-slum 

for acquisition at low interest by 
Poor people. The federal government would 
Pick up part of the tab, but only a small part 
in comparison with present low-cost housing 
Programs. 

The Percy bill would establish a National 
Home Ownership Foundation which would 
be authorized to sell $2 billion in bonds to 
Private investors. It would lend the money 
Taised in this manner to local non-profit 
Organizations which would, in turn, buy, imi- 
Prove and resell houses to families now 
financially unable to purchase homes. The 
federal government would make up the dif- 
ference between the interest paid by NHOP 
And the lower interest the home-buyers paid 
the local organizations, An appropriation of 
$10 million is proposed for the-coming fiscal 
Year for this purpose, jumping to $20 million 
5 year and $30 million in fiscal 

Another $3 million in federal funds would 

appropriated for a Technical Assistance 
Service which would help the local groups to 
Plan their housing programs and to educate 
and counsel prospective home buyers in 
thelr responsibilities and problems, 

Sen. Percy admits his plan may require 
amendment to perfect lts machinery, as some 
Of his more luke-warm cosponsors have in- 
Cicated. One can foresee opposition from 
several directions. Democrats may hesitate 
to lend their majority support to a bili so 
Overwhelmingly Republican in sponsorship 
&nd which would build up a freshman Re- 
Publican senator who is considered a presi- 
Gential possibility. 

No doubt some will argue that the bill 
Would tend to perpetuate racial segregation, 
Although Sen. Percy has made it clear he is 
for open housing. 

Regardless of the obstacles to passage, the 
Proposal deserves serious consideration not 
only in Congress but by the public as well. 


This country should be able to solve its low- 


cost housing problem by means other than 
massive federal spending. 


— 


The Court, the Constitution, and the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able John B. Fournet, chief justice of 
the Louisiana Supreme Court, has pre- 
sented a scholarly paper on the tradi- 
tional role of the court.as a defender of 
the people under a constitutional system 
of government. 

His well-chosen remarks remind us of 
our duties as individual Americans to 
speak out and work to prevent further 
erosion of our laws by the maverick mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent of this body for Chief Justice Four- 
net’s papers to follow my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

TRE COURT, THE CONSTITUTION, AND THE 

PEOPLE 


(Remarks by Chief Justice John B. Fournet, 
at the banquet of the Pi Lambda Beta and 
Pi Gamma Mu fraternities, Lafayette, La., 
April 16, 1958) 

Meeting with you tonight is but the con- 
tinuation of a day that will linger long in my 
memory as it ls rellved again in future tran- 
sient reflections. It furnishes abundant proof 
of the fact that one does not live long before 
he realizes how short is a lifetime and how 
many added lifetimes he will need to de- 
serve the kindness the world shows him in 
the first. For this reason, I am thankful I 
enjoy good health. A weaker man might well 
be overcome by the kindness that has been 
showered on me on this day alone. 

Many occasions arise that require me to 
speak to lawyers and judges—perhaps too 
many. For this reason I ask that my profes- 
sional brothers bear with me as I address 
my remarks primarily to the student mem- 
bers of the host fraternities and to their 
faculty leaders. These teachers are; after all, 
the advance guard on the frontiers of human 
knowledge that is now forging for our stu- 
dents the vital link that will weld into their 
solution of the staggering problems of this 
space age the wisdom that has come to us 
from the ancients. 

It is well known that when a Texan is 
asked to make a speech—in or out of Texas 
the first subject. that comes to his mind is 
Texas, I suppose it is almost as well known 
that when a judge is asked to his 
mind turns automatically to the law and the 
courts. This is true in my case. 

The judiciary was not originally my am- 
bition in life. The advocacy of the cause of 
others and the political arena were more to 


my king. But a man Is not the architect 
of his own destiny, and, with the donning 
of the judicial robes, I turned from advocacy 
and politics and have made the law and the 
improvement of justice my life’s work. To 
this end my paramount desire, outside of 
my regular court duies, has been to Instill 
in our people a greater understanding of 
and reverence for the judicial branch of our 
government. 

That desire finds rocts in an abiding con- 
yiction that our American way of life depends 
upon public confidence in our courts and 
honor and respect for the men who wear the 
black robe upon its benches, This is so be- 
cause under our system of government the 
courts occupy a unique position of extra- 
ordinary importance. Underlying their obvi- 
ous function of reconciling the conflicts of 
individuals with themselves and with the 
state is the inherent task of keeping sep- 
arated in their respective orbits of influence 
the state and federal governments, and of 
maintaining in proper perspective those 
delicate checks and balances that prevent 
encroachment by the legislative, executive, 
or judicial divisions upon the prerogatives 
of the others. To this end the courts enjoy 
the high privilege of interpreting the consti- 
tution under which we live and of judging 
the nature and extent of their own perimeter 
of influence. Judges are, consequently, with 
the exception of the people themselves, from 
whose hands alone can come the supreme 
law of the land, the final architects of our 
governmental structure. And the only re- 
straint the constitution places upon their 
exercise of this high function is that of 
self-restraint. 

Justice Story—the great author, educator, 
lawyer, and jurist—once emphasized the im- 
portance of the role of the courts in our 
lives in this way, and I quote: “Where there 
is no judicial department to enforce rights, 
the government must either perish by its own 
imbecility, or the other departments of gov- 
ment must usurp power * * to the destruc- 
tion of liberty. The will of those who govern 
will become, under such circumstances, abso- 
rute and despotic; and it 1s wholly immaterial 
whether that power is vested in à single 
tyrant or in an assembly of tyrants.” 

Because, therefore, of a deep love of coun- 
try, a consecration to our American way of 
Ufe, and an empassioned belief in the God- 
given rights of man as set out in our Declara- 
tion of Independence and guaranteed in our 
constitution, I feel impelled tonight to com- 
ment upon the implications inherent in the 
recent trend of decisions in the highest court 
in our land that is causing much dissension 
and confusion among our people. This trend 
is not only undermining the confidence our 
people have long reposed in the court's abil- 
ity to preserve the fundamental and essential 
elements of government under a written con- 
stitution, but is haying a marked effect upon 
the solution of the many problems that face 
our way of life in all of its many aspects, 

It is not my purpose tonight to review 
the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court that are subjecting it to the most 
adverse criticism it has had to weather in 
its long and honored history, even though 
this criticism is unquestionably exciting 
widespread concern for the court’s attitude 
to its proper governmental role and envelop- 
ing it with a thickening shadow of disrespect. 
Suffice it to say there is today a growing 
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alarm among the people who feel this court 


into a united whole and which none of the 
Ulustrious and learned men who, until re- 
cently, graced that august bench, would have 
dreamed of exercising. 


As a result, large segments of our people 
contend that something ls happening to the 
law of our land and the supposed sover- 
eignty of our states. Serious thinking and 
discussion by leaders in all walks of life ts 
leading them to conclude that at no period 
in the history of our republic has this coun- 
try strayed further from the sound phil- 
osophy and principles upon which it was 
founded. Many are convinced that the court 
is now—before nebulous public resentment 
can become hardened public resistance—en- 
gaged in reshaping the form of our govern- 
ment with a speed that will leave little 
recognizable in another generation, And, 
realizing that the easiest and quickest way 
our constitution can be destroyed is in the 
court, they read into this—whether rightly 
or wrongly—a suggested method whereby 
communism, reaching its deceptively pater- 
nal but erosive tentacles into even this high 
tribunal can, with confidence, undertake, in 
this vulnerable spot, its long range plan of 
wiping from existence our beneficient guar- 
antees of individual freedom under law. 

These expressions on the part of so many 
of our people evidence a growing fear that 
our republic will be destroyed H government 
under written law is permitted, unchecked, 
to give way to government of expedience 
dependent upon the will or whim of men 
swayed by shortsighted popular passions of 
the moment. To prove this fear is real and 
not imaginary, these dissidents point to 
rulings which they assert evidence the fact 
that the court—with the stroke of a pen 
and without a vote at the polls or in legis- 
lative halis—is tipping so crazily our struc- 
ture of triple checks the symmetry of the 
whole is becoming the trepidation of the 
balance. 


Almost daily we find commentators, au- 
thors, and speakers, reaching unfortunately, 
a wide audience that is not entirely sure of 
the exact meanings conveyed, asserting that 
these revolutionary and far-reaching deci- 
sions are casting into oblivion the constitu- 
tlonal barriers that have long shielded the 
states from the creeping paralysis of an 
encroaching federal government, thus depriv- 
ing the individual states of thelr sovereign 
Tights so meticulously reserved in the con- 
stitution. They say, further, that the court 
with an y nationalistic attitude 
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ing this trend, it is asserted, are those that 
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known communists in his ranks; (3) nullify 
the right of states to ferrert from their official 
familly adherents to communistic ideologies 
under the pretext Congress preempted the 
field, although a contrary intention is ex- 
pressed in the legislation itself; (4) compel 
states to admit to the practice of law known 
communists tainted with criminal back- 
grounds, despite the fact the state courts 
have, traditionally, been the sole judges of 
the moral fitness and character of those 
who would practice before them; and (5) 
prohibit the states from removing commu- 
nists who have infiltrated strategically vul- 
nerable positions in our educational institu- 
tions for the purpose of undermining—in 
their formative years—our impressionabie 
youth, upon whose shoulders will rest the 
task of securing in ‘tomorrow’s world the 
liberties we have enjoyed in today’s. 

This alleged solicitude caused an Indiana 
senator to say last year, in proposing legis- 
lation to restrict within constitutional 
bounds the courts deflective wanderings 
from its Judicial function, I quote that “No 
conceivable combination of votes in Congresa 


subversion as the Supreme Court of ths 
United States has done by tts recent opin- 
tons.” 

Particularly alarming to the members of 
the legal profession is the fact that studies 
being made by Congress, bar associations, and 
other organizations reveal this usurpation of 
power by the federal judiciary is being exer- 
cised without reliance on statutory law, con- 
stitutional mandate, or recognized legal prin- 
ciples developed in the Jurisprudence, but, 
instead, upon books, treatises, committee 
testimony, articles, and pseudo legalistic 
papers that are without foundation in law 
and are, in fact inimicable to our entire 
concept of government. These are the product 
of intellectual agitators and propagandists 
that are paid to advance ideas and ideals 
that are not legalistic in fact or tenor and 
have no foundation in substance, cannot 
withstand the test of practical application to 
the problems of our way of life, and are 
disseminated by those whose purpose is to 
advance selfish objections and foreign ideol- 
ogies detrimental to the people as a whole and 
to their long range interests, 

This brings to mind the unusual vision and 
foresight of Edward White, the 
only Louisianian to sit on our land's highest 
court, when, first ascending that level in 1895 
be pinpointed the inherent in a 
total disregard for constitutional precedents 
that had withstood all challenges for so 
many years. I believe his views in this 
respect, as well as his exposition of the 
function of the court in upholding the con- 
stitution, are. well worth repeating, and I 
quote; 

“My inability to agree with the court—in 
the conclusion which it has just expressed— 
causes me much regret. Great as is my re- 
spect for any view by it announced, I cannot 
resist the conviction that ita opinion and 
decree in this case virtually annuls its previ- 
ous decisions in regard to the powers of Con- 
gress on the subject of taxation, and is 
therefore fraught with canger to the court, 
to each and every citizen, and to the republic, 
The conservation and orderly development of 
our institutions rests on our acceptance of 
the results of the past, and their use as 
lights to guide our steps in the future. Teach 
the lesson that settled principles may be 
overthrown at any time, and confusion and 
turmoil must ultimately result. In the dis- 
charge of ite function of in the 
constitution, this court exercises an august 
power. It sits removed from the contentions 
of political parties and the animosities of 
factions. It seems to me that the accomplish- 
ment of its lofty mission can only be secured 
by the stability of ite teachings and the 
sanctity which surrounds them. If the per- 
manency of its conclusions is to depend upon 
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the personal opinions of those who, from time 
to time, may make up its membership, it 
will inevitably become a theatre of political 
strife, and its action will be without coher- 
ence or consistency. 

“There is no great principle of constitu- 
tional law * * * which has not been ulti- 
mately defined by the adjudications of this 
court after long and earnest struggle. If 
we * * * are to appeal to the writings of 
economists in order to unsettle all these 


in a conclusion which seems to be so full 


The renlly serious question all of this dis- 
cussion, criticism, and confusion ts bringing 
to the forefront is whether our government 
under a written constitution is breaking 
down: whether the American theory that 
tried and true principles of government msy 
be enshrined in a written constitution and 
entrusted to the courts for protection is prov- 
ing to be illusory. Upon the way in which 
that question is answered depends the future 
of our republic. 

Let me hasten to assure you that although 


the faith of our people in the court ss 2 
necessary institution of orderly government 
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and the court has not wandered so far from 
its assigned role it cannot be returned to Its 
proper sphere. We do not, therefore, stand 
Poised today in the center of such a crisis 
that hastily conceived plans must be ac- 
cepted in the immediacy of the moment. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in one of his con- 
curring opinions, very aptiy pointed out 
that “The accretion of dangerous power does 
not come in a day, It does come, however 
slowly. from the generative force of un- 
Checked disregard of the restrictions that 
fence in even the most disinterested asser- 
tion of authority.” The converse is equally 
true. Dangerous power, Once assumed, can- 
not be destroyed in a day, or corrected with 
the stroke of a pen. The solution does not, 
therefore, lie in a rash of impulsive and 
lighty considered measures. In such à course 
lies as great a threat to the equilibrium that 
Maintains the proper checks and balances in 
dur political triumvirate as do the present 
defiective tendencies of the so-called “run- 
away court,” 

The approach to the problem must, there- 
fore, begin with confidence in the belief that 
enlightened and dispassionate public criti- 
cism of the court's decisions will, in time, 
Cause its members to re-examine their as- 
aligned function of interpreting—not mak- 
ing—the law; and to interpret that law in 
accordance with the intention of its redac- 
tors, leaving law revision and amendment to 
the people and their elected representatives. 
Only if this falls should resort be made to 
carefully considered plans for restricting the 
court's jurisdiction in Congress within the 
authority vested in that law-making body 
by the constitution. This may seem a slow 
Method to an impatient man, but the alter- 
Native is misrule and a return to the tyranny 
from which our forefathers fled. 

For this action to be effective, however, 
today is the time to carefully study the 
court's traditional role in government. Now 
is the time to formulate the constructive 
Criticism and carefully considered disap- 
Probation of the court's departures from 
established constitutional doctrine that can, 
if voiced with sufficient force and yolume, 
make itself heard in all three halis of govern- 
ment. 

Because citizen indifference and lethargy 
Often refiect lack of information, it should 
be the duty of the legal profession to afford 
some leadership in directing the public's 
attention to this threat and to assist in the 
formulation of wise public opinion. But this 
responsibility does not rest alone upon the 
shoulders of the lawyer and the judge, It 
Tests upon all citizens. And it does not rest 
heaviest upon the old and the retiring. It 
Tests equally upon the maturing genera- 
tions—the seedbeds generating today those 
forces that will determine the harvest of 
tomorrow 


It may be felt I have chosen an inappro- 
Priate audience of young, unseasoned minds 
before which to place such a weighty mat- 
ter. I do not think so. It is among such young 
Students as we have here tonight that lies 
the nucleus of the minds that will, in the not 
too distant future take over the reins of gov- 
ernment. In them, therefore, lies our hope 
for a return of the proper balance in our 
triumvirate of government and the preserva- 
tion of our constitution if our way of life is 
to survive. : 
It is difficult for one generation to under- 
Stand those who will one day supplant it, or 
for the newcomers, trying their strong young 
Wings for the first time, to look upon their 
elders as capable of meeting on equal ground 
the folbles and complexities of a new age. 
Yet each succeeding generation seems to 
Carve for itself its own special niche in the 
framework that has been built by those who 
have gone before; and, together, there Is no 
task we cannot, with faith in our individual 
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and collective resourcefulness and initiative, 
accomplish. 

It is for this reason that I draw much com- 
fort from the intelligent and courageous 
countenances of my audience, and particu- 
larly the younger members. My brief con- 
versations today with these young college 
students has confirmed what I find every- 
where. The youth of this nation are con- 
scious of the precious legacy of constitu- 
tional government to which they stand in 
heirship. And they can be relied upon to 
accept their responsibilities as citizens in 
their search for guidance in the future in 
the tradition of our country’s glorious past. 

I would admonish them tonight, however, 
to guard against becoming so engrossed in 
the present-day emphasis on the Sputniks 
and the Muttniks, the brilliance of the 
atomic bomb, the speed of the guided missile, 
and the supposed progress Russia is making 
in the scientific field they will be weaned 
away from the erosions occurring in our 
constitutional government, 

Instead, live closer to our constitution, 
and endeavor to fully understand its true 
meaning. Learn of the manner in which it 
was created, what its antecedents were, who 
wrote it, their philosophical and political 
aims, and how they devised this document 
as the necessary implement to the preserva- 
tion of liberty as we know it. Recapture that 
meaning; revitalize the Spirit of 76, and 
make both an integral part of your educa- 
tional heritage as free Americans. Let time 
increase—never diminish—their signifle- 
ance. Only when you fully know your rights 
under the constitution and your power to 
change or protect it, can you make it serve 
to safeguard your freedom, 

Young ladies and young gentlemen, the 
future is yours, and the opportunities for 
service and distinguished citizenship were 
never greater. I have full confidence that 
you possess the vigorous, imaginative, and 
courageous leadership so vitally needed to- 
day for tomorrow's world. And I have every 
faith that, with your guidance, our glorious 
heritage of freedom under the constitution 
will be preserved, inviolate, for the genera- 
tions that follow! 


Freedom for Baltic States 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
this week, on June 15, marks the 27th 
anniversary of the Soviet Union's take- 
over of the Baltic States, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, by force of arms. 
For 27 years, the unfortunate peoples of 
these countries have been enslaved by 
the despots of the Kremlin, and many 
thousands of them have been extermi- 
nated or exiled to Soviet slave-labor 
camps in Siberia and other places in 
Communist Russia. 

Throughout this time, Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, and Estonian refugees in our own 
country have toiled tirelessly and un- 
ceasingly in bringing the plight of their 
former countrymen to our attention. 
They are zealously dedicated to the cause 
of a return to freedom for their mother 
countries. 


Mr. Speaker, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia have a right to be free and in- 
dependent, as they were for centuries 
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before the Soviet occupation on June 15, 
1940. 

The United States demands freedom 
for all nations and peoples in Africa and 
Asia. We should do no less with respect 
to Europe. The Baltic States are more 
than 700-year-old nations and certainly 
have at least as much entitlement to 
freedom and independence as does any 
new country in any part of the world. 
The United States must not have a dou- 
ble standard for freedom with respect 
to any nations or peoples on the face of 
this earth. 

The situation in the Baltic States be- 
comes more intolerable with the passage 
of time. This is because exterminations 
and deportations still continue and there 
is a real danger of eventual decimation 
of the nationals of these countries, ac- 
companied by ever-increasing occupa- 
tions of the lands by people from the 
Soviet Union. 

The people of the Baltic States and 
their relatives in our country are waging 
an heroic fight for freedom. They de- 
serve the full sympathy and support of 
all freedom-loving Americans. 


Congressmen Who Made It the Hard Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, in its Sun- 
day magazine of June 4, 1967, the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Sunday Dispatch in- 
cluded an inspiring tribute to several of 
our colleagues in Congress, It is entitled 
“Congressmen Who Made It the Hard 
Way,” with the subheading “How 10 
Lawmakers Overcame Serious Physical 
Handicaps.” In order that this deserved 
recognition may be shared by all Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House and by 
their constituents, I respectfully submit 
it for insertion in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CONGRESSMEN WHO Mane Ir tHe Harp WAY 
How 10 LAWMAKERS OVERCAME SERIOUS 
PuysicaL HANDICAPS 

(By Frances Spatz Leighton) 

When is a handicap an asset? When it 
makes you more determined to get ahead. 
That seems to be the consensus of Congress, 
as witness several handicapped lawmakers 
who not only got ahead but are an inspira- 
tion to all who suffer from a physical disabil- 
ity. 

eh of them could easily have despaired 
of ever recovering from their crippling afflic- 
tions. Yet, through determination and great 
effort, they all managed to fight their way 
to success and into the halls of Congress. 

Take Representative Robert Dole, Republi- 
can, Kansas, who spent 39 months in hos- 
pitals in Italy, Africa, Michigan and Kansas 
after a grenade shattered his body while he 
was platoon leader of the Tenth Mcuntain 
Division of the Army in Italy. His weight had 
gone down to 120 pounds, scarcely enough to 
keep his 6-foot 2-Inch body alive. He was en- 
cased in a plaster cast from knees to ears. 
His neck vertebra was fractured, his spinal 
cord damaged, both arms and legs were 
paralyzed. Worst of all was the realization 
that he could no longer fulfill his life's 
dream to be a surgeon. 
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It was then he made his grim decision— 
he would rise above this and help those less 
fortunate as a lawyer, His chances were very 
slim, even after his right arm was reshaped 
with the help of bone and muscle trans- 
planted from his leg. Though finally, with 
the help of numerous operations, he was well 
enough to go to college, he could not take 
notes with either hand. He solyed this prob- 
lem by using a tape recorder to get the most 
coveted “notes” in class, His cheerful and 
determined attitude so impressed one of his 
hospital physical therapists that she ended 
up marrying him and taking his bar exam- 
ination for him while he dictated the an- 
swers. 

Today he is the same cheerful and deter- 
mined man as he looks forward to several 
more trips to the hospital for still more op- 
„ “I had the decision to make of 


idea.” 

Strangely enough, one of the men who 
bunked near Dole in an Army hospital at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, is also now on Capitol 
HUL He was Col. Philip A. Hart, now the 
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subcommittee on Manned Space Flight 
the subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
ht. On his Space Flight committee alone, 
an eye on 3.5 billion dollars of the 
budget. 

unk of artillery shell took three inches 
his leg—including his ankle—when 
a lieutenant colonel in Germany com- 
manding the First Battalion of the 314th In- 
fantry, 79th Division. Medics grafted back 
the torn foot, but left the leg three inches 
shorter and minus an ankle. This was only 
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with Palm. 


“Except in the morning when I put on my 
shoe to raise my foot three inches, I 


building 


Building. 

Teague may not play golf. but Congress- 
man Larry Winn Jr, Republican, Kansas, 
does play it well, and with one leg missing 
above the knee and the other badly shat- 

He even plays tennis, although he lets 


on Capitol Hilli—the 


ize I was there and started the motor. It was 
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“T don't think there's anything you can't 
do if you make up your mind to it. It's old 
hat, but I believe there are too many people 
with handicaps who are too busy feeling 
sorry for themselves to have any time to 
concentrate on the challenge of a physical 
handicap. 

“Sure, I'm sorry I didn’t get to be the track 
star I'd dreamed of being, but I can dance, 
and by goliy I still swim: And anything I can 
do, someone else can do, and maybe even 
better.” 

One of the most touching stores of disaster 
in childhood that was turned into a triumph 
is that of Representative John W. Byrnes, 
Republican, Wisconsin. At age three, a bout 
with polio left him so devastated that he had 
to brace his knee with his hand in order to 
walk because he was unable to lock his left 
knee. 

As he grew up, he shunned sympathy and 
he refused to be stopped or embarrassed by 
his awkward gait, even playing baseball— 
but letting a stand-in run the bases for him. 
Before cars had automatic transmissions, he 
worked out his own way to drive a car. Now 
he wears a brace and instead of feeling sorry 
for himself, he is joyful and elated that he 
no longer must use his hand to help his knee 
in walking. “I have as much fun as anyone 
else. I have every blessing. I don't consider 
this little brace a cross and no one else who 
has a physical handicap should either. It's 
a great opportunity to use one's ingenuity 
and imagination.” 

His imagination and ingenuity helped him 
become chairman of the House Republican 
Policy Committee in the 86th, 87th and 88th 

and a member of the joint Sen- 
ate-House Republican leadership, He resigned 
as policy chairman in 1965 to devote full 
time to his responsibilities as senior Republi- 
can member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, a post he still retains in the 90th Con- 
gress. Byrnes holds the American Good Gov- 
ernment Society’s Washington award for his 
“contributions to good government in the 
United States.” 

Representative Charles E. Bennett, Demo- 
crat, Florida, has a story that involved polio, 
too, but it was not contracted in childhood. 
By à quirk of fate it was contracted from a 
child, however, on July 4, 1945, in a native 
hut in northern Luzon, the Philippines, 
where he was staying while leading 1000 
guerrillas in mountain and jungle fighting. 
He was told he would never walk again, but 
after two years, he walked out of a hospital 
on on two canes, determined to fight a dif- 
ferent battle—a battle for a seat in Congress, 
His opponents said he was too puny—130 
pounds, 5 feet 11 inches—to stand the rigors 
of office. He won the 1948 election, deter- 
mined to prove he could have a good attend- 
ance record even when, as it sometimes hap- 
pened, he was confined to a wheelchair. 


Now Congressman Bennett holds the all- 
time voting record for a member of Congress. 
He has not missed a roll call since 1951. And 
he is acknowledged to be one of the hardest 
working members. His assignments place him 
in a strategic position—as senior member of 
the powerful House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, he oversees the $60 billion defense 
budget. He is also chairman of the House 
Committee on Standards and Conduct, which 
was created by his legislation. 

As for the effect of his handicap, it is said 
on Capitol Hill that “instead of making him 
bitter, it has made him an historian.” He is 
the author of two history books. Perhaps 
what his colleagues most admire about 
Charles Bennett, however, is that he has 
refused to accept a single check of his vet- 
erans' disability benefits and has designated 
them—now more than 860,000—to good 
works in Florida. Small wonder that with his 
spirit he has been added to the Fort Benning 
Infantry Hall of Fame, or that he has now 
graduated to walking with only one cane. 

Few people—unless they meet him—realize 
that Howard W. Pollock, the first Republican 
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to be elected to the U. 8. Congress by the 
people of Alaska, has a prosthetic hook in- 
stead of a right hand. They don't realize it 
because they always read of him winning 
another trophy as a big game hunter. He 
holds records in North American big game: 
Polar bear, grizzly bear, mountain sheep and 
caribou. He also engages in mountain climb- 
ing, pistol shooting, fishing, bowling, skiing 
and octopus hunting—and all of this after 
losing his right forearm as a result of & 
grenade explosion overseas during World War 
II. He was a naval Neutenant commander 
then. "It's very simple,“ the congressman 
says. “I always consider my ability and not 
my disability. If you lean on a disability and 
expect everyone to rescue, you are going to 
fall on your face.” 

Another “handicapped” congressman did 
fall on his face, however. And what did he 
do? He laughed. That’s how Representative 
Al Ullman, Democrat, Oregon, overcame the 
handicap of the wooden leg he has had to 
wear since an auto accident lost him his 
own left leg in 1961. 

“I'm completely insentitive about It, so I 
appreciated the full humor of it when I was 
hurrying down the hall to answer a call to 
the floor and, in making too abrupt a turn, 
my leg accidentally fell off right in front of 
a bunch of tourists and went skidding across 
the hall. I just lay there and laughed and 
said: ‘Bring me my leg’ and I put it back 
on, hoping I had helped them get over any 
sensitivity they might have in dealing with 
handicapped people.” 

So impressed is Ullman with the ability of 
amputees to compete with unhandicap) 
people that he introduced and fought to pas- 
sage a bill which changed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations to per- 
mit amputees to drive trucks in interstate 
commerce. “I'll tell you what this handicap 
has done for me,” says Congressman Ullman. 
“Sure, I’ve suffered a lot of pain and I’ve still 
a little ways to go in getting a perfect fit, but 
it has made me a little more aware of my 
blessings and I’m really enjoying life more 
than I ever did. It has helped me know the 
fullest meaning of life.” 

Talking to Representative Edward J. Gur- 
ney, Republican, Florida, who must balance 
himself with a cane, is also an inspiration- 
Once wasted away to a skeleton of less than 
100 pounds, this 6 foot 2 inch champion 
made a complete comeback from World War 
I wounds which kept him hospitalized for 
two years. 

Gurney made a new start, going to Florida 
instead of back to New England where he was 
born and reared. Now he is called “the Voice 
of the New South,” representing the fast 
growing district that contains Cape Kennedy- 
And he supports legislation aimed at helping 
the handicapped. 

“When you have s handicap,” he says, “you 
don't talk about it. You just try a little 
harder, work a little longer, do a little more. 
I have seen many men in the paraplegic wards 
come back from hopelessness to make a use- 
ful life. It takes a lot of courage but It’s like 
it says in the auto ads, ‘When you're No. 2. 
you try a little harder“ 

Gurney’s “trying a little harder” to over- 
come the effects of the sniper’s bullet that 
nicked his spine in Rheinberg, Germany, has 
resulted in another step up for him. He has 
now graduated to using only one cane instead 
of two. 

But perhaps the greatest handicaps to elec- 
tion to the United States Congress were those 
of Daniel K. Inouye, Democrat, Hawaii, wh? 
not only was wounded four times in Italy 
during World War II, suffering many injuries 
and the loss of an arm—but who also rose 
above all odds to become the first man of 
Japanese ancestry ever to be elected to the 
Senate of the United States. 

“As far as I'm concerned,” he sums it up. 
“the lucky ones are the ones that have handi- 
caps that show. The only real handicap 15 
the handicap of the mind.” 
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Hubbardston, Mass., Celebrates Its 200th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MAEBSACHUSEETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1967, and particularly this summer, will 
long be remembered by several commu- 
nities in my district because it is the 
year when outstanding anniversary pro- 
grams of events were held to mark note- 
worthy anniversary dates. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, Iam proud indeed 
to bring to the attention of the House 
the 200th anniversary of the town of 
Hubbardston, Mass., which was incorpo- 
rated as a district 200 years ago today. 
This happy event of June 13, 1767, is 
the subject of a weeklong celebration in 
Hubbardston which will culminate this 
Sunday with a huge 2-hour, six-division 
Parade, a drum and bugle corps com- 
Petition, and a fireworks display. 

The Hubbardston anniversary program 
is truly impressive. It began with a bit 
centennial ball on May 12 and this eve- 
ning at the Center Schoo! there will be 
& speaking program marking the actual 
date of the charter. Tomorrow, June 14, 
there will be a tour of historic homes, 
and on Saturday there will be sports 
events, a firemen’s muster, and a band 
concert. 

One fact, Mr. Speaker, should be sin- 
gled out for special mention: the Hub- 
bardston anniversary program is a sim- 
Ple and dignified one, which might well 
be a duplicate of the program held to 
Celebrate Hubbardston’s 100th anni- 
versary, a memorable celebration which 
is being relived in Hubbardston this week. 

A century ago, at Hubbardston’s cen- 
tennial celebration, a long poem was read 
which included these lines: 


Some few within this audience know 

How this street looked long years ago. 

A tavern stood at elther end, 

Where those who had some cash to spend, 
Or idle hours to pass away, 

Might wet their whistles any day; 

And it was said, we know not why, 
That whisties then were often dry. 


Generally, though, much more serious 
things were said that day. The closing 
Sentence of the centennial address by Dr. 
J. C. Gleason was: 

If, on the 13th day of June, 1967, our de- 
Scendants shall be pleased to observe their 
Centennial day, may the records of this com- 
ing century show as little to censure and 
3 to admire than we find in that just 
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His hope has been fulfilled. We find, on 
this day that seemed so far in the future 
to Dr. Gleason, nothing to censure and 
much indeed to admire. The last cen- 
tury has seen great changes as the gen- 
erations have passed in Hubbardston. 
During all this time, this lovely commu- 
nity has preserved its traditions of 
Patriotism and civic pride. 

An account of that centennial sum- 
mer’s day tells us that: 

Thus passed the 13th day of June, 1867; 
a day long to be remembered in the annals 
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of Hubbardston; a day which was closing 
without the happening of any accident to 
mar the pleasure of the occasion; a day that 
had brought together more people than had 


ever before been assembled in the town on- 


any occasion; a day rendered pleasant by all 
its surroundings—a clear sky, a bright sun, 
pure air and gentle breezes; pleasant by the 
friendly greetings of old friends and asso- 
clates, the returned sons and daughters of 
Hubbardston, returned to the old homestead 
for an affectionate embrace. 

Many had returned to meet aged parents 
or other relatives, others to meet no kindred 
or relative, but nevertheless to meet friends; 
warm friends, and revisit and revive the 
scenes, the haunts, and the memories of 
former years, the homes which they may 
have once left without casting one longing, 
lingering look behind, but to which they now 
turned with fond delight. 


Mount Wachusett seems to have been 
the object which drew the attention of 
the first settlers of Massachusetts toward 
this region. As early as 1631, Governor 
Winthrop noted in his journal that he 
and others went up the Charles River 
about 8 miles above Watertown, climbing 
upon a very high rock, where they might 
see a very high bill, due west about 40 
miles.” In 1635 an expedition crossed the 
area to the Connecticut River. 

The first settlement in the region was 
at Lancaster, in 1643. In 1681, Stoughton 
and Dudley were appointed by the gen- 
eral court to negotiate with the Nipmuck 
Indians for the territory. The next year 


they reported that they had purchased 


a track for £30 and a cart, and, for £50, 
another track, 50 miles long and 20 
wide.” The negotiators stated that, “The 
northern part toward Wachusett is still 
unpurchased and persons yet scarcely to 
be found meet to be treated with there- 
abouts.” 

Four years later, five Indians were 
found who claimed to be the owners of 
this northern section. Their names, or 
the names bestowed upon them for the 
occasion; were Puagastion, Pompama- 
may, Qualipunit, Sassawannow, and 
Wananapan. On the 22d of December 
1686, they deeded a tract of land, swamps 
and timber 12 miles square for £23. 

This deed, probably arranged in order 
to pacify the Indians of the area, was not 
regarded by its grantees as very valuable 
at the time. Twenty-six years after its 
execution, the heirs of the original grant- 
ees petitioned the general court for a 
confirmation of their title. This the gen- 
eral court did on February 23, 1713, on 
condition that, within 7 years, 60 families 
should be settled on the land, and a suffi- 
cient acreage be reserved for the gospel 
ministry and for schools. 

New England’s founders, Mr. Speaker, 
believed in first things first; those first 
things were provided for in the reserva- 
tion of land in any township for the sup- 
port of education and religion. 

This tract was surveyed in 1715. It con- 
tained 93,160 acres, and included the area 
of what is now Rutland, Oakham, Barre, 
Hubbardston, a portion of Paxton, and 
more than half of Princeton. 

In December of 1715, the 33 proprietors 
voted “to survey and set off into lots the 
contents of 6 miles square, to be granted 
to settlers, in order to secure the per- 
formance of the conditions in the origi- 
nal confirmation of title.” They then laid 
out 62 lots of 30 acres each which they 
offered to permanent settlers, promising 
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them that more land would be divided 
among them if 60 families were settled 
within the prescribed 7 years. This prom- 
ise was kept. The proprietors gave up 
all right and title to a fourth of the origi- 
nal purchase in order to encourage set- 
tlement. That fourth eventually became 
Rutland and part of Paxton. 

The remaining three-fourths were held 
in common by the proprietors until 1749 
when the northwest corner was incorpo- 
rated into a separate Rutland District, 
now the town of Barre, 6 miles square, a 
favorite size and form when the towns of 
the area were being laid out. What be- 
came Oakham was called the West Wing, 
and what is now the west part of Prince- 
ton was the East Wing. Hubbardston was 
then called merely the northeast quar- 
ter. The proprietors divided this quar- 
ter among themselves by laying out lots 
there in 1737. Provision was made for al- 
locations of land for a minister and a 
school. 

On June 12, 1767, the members of the 
general court and the Governor's coun- 
cil approved a bill giving the northeast 
quarter the status of an incorporated dis- 
trict, and the Governor signed the bill 
on June 13. A warrant was issued on 
June 25 for the election of local officers 
which was held on July 3. Town status 
was obtained by Hubbardston under a 
statute of March 23, 1786, declaring all 
places in Massachusetts incorporated as 
districts before January 1, 1777, to be 
“towns to every intent and purpose what- 
ever.” 

The district and town were named for 
Thomas Hubbard, one of the early land 
proprietors of the area. Mr. Hubbard was 
a Bostonian who served as speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives. He was treasurer of Harvard 
College for 17 years, and promised the 
citizens of Hubbardston that he would 
give the glass for the first meetinghouse. 
A history of Hubbardston in those days 
telis us that, “To make Mr. Hubbard's 
liberality more conspicuous, the people 
planned for an extra number of windows. 
But he died in 1773, and his estate was so 
much involved that they received noth- 
ing, and were obliged to glaze their win- 
dows at their own expense.” 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of Hub- 
bardston's 200 anniversary celebration, 
I am introducing today a special resolu- 
tion extending the greetings and felici- 
tation of the House to Hubbardston on 
the occasion of this anniversary. 

I know that my colleagues will be 
pleased to join me in paying well-de- 
served tribute to this progressive com- 
munity in my district and its people who 
have contributed so much down through 
the years to the growth and advance- 
ment of our great country. 

The text of my resolution reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the year 1967 marks the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the inoorporation of 
the town of Hubbardston, Massachusetts on 
June 13, 1767; and 

Whereas from the time of settlement in 
1737 the people of Hubbardston have figured 
conspiciously in the founding and growth of 
this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the two bun- 
dredth anniversary of Hubbardston is being 
celebrated with impressive community cere- 
monies this week which will attract many 
visitors to central Massachusetts; and 
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Whereas Hubbardston is a progressive com- 
munity rich in historic interest, distin- 
for its fervent civic spirit, and faith- 
fully devoted to American institutions and 
ideals: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Hubbardston, Massachusetts, 
on the occasion of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of this community and the House of 
Representatives further expresses its appre- 
ciation for the splendid services rendered to 
the Nation by the citizens of Hubbardston 
during the past two hundred years. 


Indonesia’s New Laws on Foreign 
Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most heartening turn of events in 
recent history has been the change of 
policies in Indonesia. 

In 1965, Indonesia seemed to be drift- 
ing into the Chinese Communist orbit. 
It had quit the United Nations, was 
menacing all Western investment in the 
country, and was engaged in a costly 
“confrontation” with Malaysia that 
threatened to spread into a larger con- 


Today there is new and fresh think- 
ing in Djakarta. An abortive Communist 
coup, inspired in Peking, opened the eyes 
of the Indonesian people to the danger- 
ous course on which their country had 
embarked. 

In the aftermath of the attempted re- 
volt, President Sukarno and his pro- 
Peking advisers have been removed from 
power. In their place has come a govern- 
ment of military men and civilians dedi- 
cated to the development and progress 
of their country. 

There is much to be developed in In- 
donesia. It is often said that it is one of 
the two or three most potentially rich 
nations in the world. But that potential 
must be unlocked in order to benefit the 
Indonesian people. 

Today Indonesia’s leaders are turning 
to the West for help in developing their 
country. As part of this effort, they are 
encouraging foreign investment in the 
economy of Indonesia. 

To facilitate and promote such invest- 
ment, the Indonesian Government has 
enacted a new law on foreign invest- 
ments. Included in the law are conces- 
sions concerning taxes and other pay- 
ments which should help make invest- 
ment in Indonesia attractive. 

Because I believe this new opportunity 
for investment of foreign capital in In- 
donesia deserves wide recognition, I am 
inserting in the Recor at this point a 
summary of the new law, as well as in- 
formation on the investment guarantee 
agreement signed between the United 
States and Indonesia last January: 
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‘Tue Law ON INVESTMENT or FOREIGN CAPTTAL 


(Law No. 1 of 1967, legalized In Djakarta on 
January 10, 1967) 
A SUMMARY 

This Act has thirteen (13) chapters and 
thirty-one (31) articles of which some of the 
most outstanding are reproduced below. 

Chapter I: Meaning of Foreign Capital 
Investment. 

Chapter II: Legal Form, Domicile and 
Operating Area. 

Chapter III: Fields of Endeavor of Foreign 
Capital. 

Chapter IV: Labor. 

Chapter V: Use of Land. 

Chapter VI: Concessions Regarding Taxes 
and Other Payments. 

Chapter VII: The Length of Time for the 
Investment of Foreign Capital, The Right of 
Transfer and Repatriation. 

Chapter VIII: Nationalization and Com- 
pensation. 

Chapter IX: Cooperation Between For- 
eign and Domestic Capital. 

Chapter X: Other Duties of the Foreign 
Capital Investor. 

Chapter XI: Other Provisions. 

Chapter XII: Transition Regulations. 

Chapter XIII: Final Provisions. 

Chapter I, Article 1 

Capital investment in this law is under- 
stood to cover only direct foreign capital in- 
vestment made to or based on pro- 
visions of this law and which is used to get 
into operation enterprises in Indonesia with 
the understanding that the owner of the 
capital directly bears any risks of the invest- 
ment. 

Chapter I, Article 2 

The meaning of foreign capital in this 
law is: 

(a) foreign exchange which does not form 
a part of the foreign exchange resources of 
Indonesia, which with the agreement of the 
government is used for the financing of an 
enterprise In Indonesia; 

(0) the equipment for a business, includ- 
ing new inventions owned by foreigners and 
material supplies, which are entered into 
Indonesian territory from abroad, as long as 
the aforementioned equipment is not 
financed from Indonesian foreign exchange 
resources; 

Chapter II, Article 3 


(1) An enterprise as defined in Article 1 
which Is operated wholly or for the most part 
in Indonesia as an independent business 
unit must be a legal entity according to In- 
donesian law and have its domicile in 
Indonesia. 

Chapter III. Article 6 

1) Fields of endeavor closed to foreign 
capital investment exercising full control are 
those fields important for the country and 
upon which depend the daily necessities of 
the people, as follows: 

(a) harbors; 

(>) production, transmission and distri- 
bution of electric power for the public; 

(c) telecommunications; 

(d) shipping; 

(e) aviation; 

(7) drinking water: 

(g) public railways; 

(h) the development of atomic energy; 

(i) mass media. 

2) Fields which play an important role in 
national defense, amòng others: the produc- 
tion of weapons, ammunition, explosives, and 
war equipment; are unequivocally forbidden 
for foreign capital. 

Chapter III, Article 8 

1) Investment of foreign capital in the 
field of mining will take place in cooperation 
with the government on the basis of a con- 
tract of work or other basis which accords 
with valid legislative regulations. 

2) The system of cooperation on the basis 
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jof contract of work—Kontrak Karya—in 
another form may be Implemented in other 
fields of endeavor to be stipulated by the 
Government. 
Chapter IV, Article 9 
The owner of foreign capital has full 
authority to appoint the management of 
enterprises in which his capital is invested. 
Chapter IV, Article 10 
Foreign capital enterprises have the ob- 
ligation to meet their needs for labor with 
Indonesian citizens except in the cases men- 
tioned in Article 11. 


Chapter IV, Article 11 


Foreign capital enterprises are allowed to 
assign or to use foreign managerlal and tech- 
nical employees for positions which cannot 
yet be filled by Indonesian personnel. 

Chapter IV, Article 12 

Foreign capital enterprises have the ob- 
ligation to organize and/or prepare regular 
and planned facilities for training and edu- 
cation in the country and/or abroad for 
Indonesian citizens with the alm of gradu- 
ally replacing the foreign employees by In- 
donesian citizens. 

Chapter V, Article 14 

To meet the requirements of foreign capi- 
tal enterprises land may be provided with 
the right of construction, the right of ex- 
ploitation, and the right of use according to 
valid legislative regulations, 

Chapter VI, Article 15 

Foreign capital enterprises are given the 
following concessions concerning taxes and 
other payments: 

(a) Exemption from: 

1. Corporation Tax on profits during & 
specified period not exceeding five years 
from the time the company starts pro- 
duction; 

2. Dividend Tax on that portion of profits 
paid to shareholders, as long as the profits 
are obtained during a period not exceeding 
five years from the start of production; 

3. Corporation Tax on profits referred to 
in Article 19, sub a. which are reinvested in 
the business in Indonesia, for a specified 
period not exceeding five years from the time 
of reinvestment; 

4. Import Duties at the time of entry of 
fixed equipment into Indonesian territory. 
such as machinery, tools, or instruments 
needed for the enterprise; 

5. Capital Stamp Tax on the movement of 
capital originating from foreign capital 
investment. 

(b) Abatements: 

1, of Corporation Tax through a propor- 
tional rate that is at the highest 50 percent 
for a period not longer than five years after 
the period of exemption as specifies in (a) 
number 1. above, 

2, by offsetting losses during the period of 
exemption referred to in (a) number 1. 
against the profits subject to tax following 
the period mentioned above. 

3. by allowing accelerated depreciation of 
fixed capital assets. 

Chapter VI, Article 16 

1. The concessions concerning taxes and 
other payments mentioned In Article 15 will 
be given while keeping in mind the priorities 
for fields of endeavor.as described in Article 5- 

2. Besides the facilitations of taxes and 
other obligations mentioned in Paragraph 1 
of this Article, additional facilitations may 
be given by government regulation to a for- 
eign capital enterprise which ts extremely 
necessary for economic growth. 

Chapter VI, Article 18 

In every permit for forelgn capital invest- 
ment there will be set forth the length of 
time of its validily which will not exc 
thirty years. 
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Chapter VIII, Article 21 


The Government will not carry out a com- 
prehensive mnationalization/revocation of 
ownership rights of the foreign capital enter- 
prises nor take steps to lesses the right to 
control and/or manage the enterprises con- 
cerned, except if it is declared by Law that 
the interests of the State require such a step. 
(Note: Terminology implies Act of Parlia- 
ment required.) 

Chapter VIII, Article 22 

1. In the event there occur measures as re- 
ferred to in Article 21, the Government has 
the obligation to provide compensation, of 
which the amount, nature and procedures 
of payment are agreed to by both parties in 
accord with the principles valid in inter- 
National law. 

Chapter IX, Article 23 


1. In the fields open for foreign capital co- 
‘operation may be carried out between foreign 
and domestic capital, keeping in mind the 
provisions in Article 3. 
Chapter IX, Article 24 


The profit obtained by a foreign capital 
enterprise as the result of cooperation be- 
tween foreign and national capital as men- 
tioned in Article 23, after subtraction of 
taxes and other obligations to be paid in In- 
donesia, may be transferred in the original 
currency of the foreign capital concerned in 
proportion to the share of forelgn capital 
invested. 

Chapter X, Article 26 


Foreign capital enterprises must manage 
and direct their business in accordance with 
the principles of business economics without 
harming the interests of the State. 


INVESTMENT GUARANTEE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
Berween Untrep STATES AND INDONESIA 


Presidium Minister for Political Affairs and 
Foreign Minister Adam Malik and United 
States Charge d'Affaires in Djakarta Jack W. 
Lydman, on January 7, 1967, signed an agree- 
Ment providing for the guarantee of United 
States private capital investments in In- 
donesia, The agreement covers two main 
points: 


1. The Agreement governs the procedures 
and regulations between the United States 
Government and the Government of the Re- 
Public of Indonesia concerning the adminis- 
tration of the investment guarantee and in- 
Cludes an undertaking by the United States 
Government that it will not issue guaranties 
unless the specific project in which the in- 
vestment is being made has been approved 
by the Government of the Republic of In- 
donesia for guarantee purposes. 

2, This guarantee agreement insures new 
investment against losses from the 
specific political risk of inconvertibility of 
currency, of expropriation and of damage re- 
sulting from war, revolution or insurrection. 
The agreement does not provide for special 
treatment by thé Indonesian government of 
guaranteed investments. Guaranties are is- 
Sued to the investor in the form of a contract 
between the investor and AID. 


The Safety Valve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reflecting the 
mood of Americans is an editorial in the 


June 8, 1967, issue of the Monett Times, 
Monett, Mo., entitled “The Safety Valve.” 
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I include the editorial with my remarks 
in the RECORD; 
Tre Sarery Valve 


It seems that we have reached a time in 
history when our country should enjoy the 
respect of other nations of the world or suf- 
fer the consequences, During a period of 
more than 25 years, we have practiced 
“creme-puff diplomacy” in our State Depart- 
ment, along with a breakdown of communi- 
cations with military and civilian rule of 
our country. 

We have operated on the basic premise that 
our nation can buy “good fellowship” among 
the uncommitted or less fortunate nations 
of the world. The results have demonstrated 
that this policy has been a miserable fail- 
ure. 


If you will look at the world globe and 
point to the nations of the world who really 
like the people of the United States you 
won't find many. We have practiced a very 
foolish philosophy of trying to be helpful by 
thinking that we can gain their favor by 
shipping them free wheat and other com- 
modities, and by extending loans which are 
never paid. Unfortunately through our en- 
tire history, we have managed to arrive at 
the short end of the horn with no loans re- 
paid and, as a clincher, have been told, 
“Yankee Go Home.” 

Typical of this style of arrogance was that 
demonstrated by Premier Charles DeGaulle 
when he ordered the entire NATO complex, 
including Paris headquarters, out of France. 
The presence of NATO on French soil posed 
a challenge to his inflated ego and didn't 
sit well with the communists. How ironical 
it would be if again the French people were 
attacked by some European or Asiatic power, 
Again they would remind us that Gen. 
Lafayette came to the assistance of the 
American colonists during the 1770's. Hog- 
wash! Both in World War I and World War 
II, the blood of thousands of American men 
was spilled on French soil in order to protect 
the weakling nation of France. The thanks 
that we have received in return has been nu- 
merous kicks in the pants, including default 
of loans, the French playing footsies with the 
communists, being diametrically opposed to 
our policy in Vietnam, and, in general, doing 
all they can possibly do to help communize 
what European allies we have left. 

France is typical of about 90 percent of 
the nations of the world. They don't like 
America because it Is a nation that practices 
free enterprise and one which has enjoyed 
economic success from its very birth. 

I think that now is as good a time as any 
to let the nations of the world know that 
the people of America would like to have 
their long past-due debts paid up; that any 
attack upon any American embassy or con- 
sulate at any place in the world, is the same 
as an attack on the White House in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Through the years we have 
demonstrated most generously a philosophy 
of comradeship and the filling of the empty 
stomachs of our less fortunate friends. In 
return, Uncle Sam has gotten a slap in the 
face, 

America’s policy of dealing with the na- 
tions of the world too often borders as one 
of belng too cautious. During the Korean 
fiasco, communist MIG jet fighters could fiy 
over any areas of North and South Korea 
and kill as many United Nations forces as 
was within range of their capability. The 
Dean Acheson philosophy was one that pro- 
hibited our jet fighters from penetrating one 
foot south of the Yalu River. This policy was 
opposite from that of the late General Doug- 
las MacArthur and finally he was brought 
home. General MacArthur didn't like to be 
hamstrung by politicians, He wanted to go 
ahead and finish the job in a military man- 
ner. He was in command of military troops 
fighting a real war—not playing rugby or ice 
hockey. His philosophy was one which was 
not popular with the political hierarchy. The 
communist bluff was so impregnated in the 
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minds of those who called the shots in the 
State Department that, despite our abundant 
supply of nuclear warheads, we were scared 
out of our wits at the communist regimes of 
China and Russia which supplied North Ko- 
rea with weapons. Finally, with more Ameri- 
can lives lost, an unresolved armistice was 
made in 1952. 

Because America has its vast resources and 
capabilities to produce and progress. I don't 
think that we will ever win a popularity 
contest with the nations of the world. We 
might as well forget that we are “the good 
guys”. Instead of continuing to play war in 
the future as if it were baseball or football. 
I am in favor of playing it for keeps, using 
if necessary, our large pile of nuclear war- 
heads. 

Along this line, I think that we could end 
the Veitnam conflict in short order if we 
would show some guts and let the com- 
munists know that we do not send our troops 
and materiel 8,000 miles from home just to 
play games, 

I hope that sufficient strong federal legis- 
lation will be passed in Congress that it will 
become an act of treason, subject to death 
before a firing squad, for any American to 
burn the American flag. For the long-haired 
greasy demonstrators who burn their draft 
cards, I am in favor of stringent federal leg- 
islation which will give them a choice of: 

(1) quarantine behind barbed wire in some 
desolate spot in Attu, Adak or other Alaskan 
Islands, or (2) becoming denaturalized and 
deported to a communist foreign nation of 
their choice, 

I believe that draft dodgers should be de- 
prived of their American citizenship and de- 
ported to a foreign country. 

More than 10,000 of America’s finest 
young men have been killed in the Vietnam 
struggle which is an unfortunate battle that 
we are engaged in to thwart the spread of 
communism in Southeast Asia. I think that 
it is a disgrace when the anti-American do- 
gooders listen to the banality of Rev, Martin 
Luther King as he berates our soldiers fight- 
ing in the Vietnam swamps, Between now 
and next summer, the weak-kneed sisters, 
who are afraid of thelr political hides, will be 
playing political games on both a domestic 
and an international scale. For the future of 
America, I hope that our leaders in the 
executive and legislative branches forget 
about their political futures and start acting 
like statesmen. 

Mr. Average American doesn't want any- 
thing from the peoples of the other nations 
of the world except their respect. Since we 
cannot gain it through kindly and generous 
acts, then I am for gaining it by any means 
at our command. Unfortunately, the scared 
politician will shudder before taking that 
last step of calling the bluff of the commun- 
ists, but the strong American statesman will 
go the last mile in demanding that this 
country receives the decent and fair treat- 
ment to which it is entitled. 

While choas ts rampant over the world, it 
would be an interesting experiment in our 
scheme of diplomacy to call the bluff of the 
communist coward and threaten to jam one 
good-sized nuclear bomb down his throat, 
I dare say. 


Attorncys Sworn To Defend the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican lawyer is required to take an oath 
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that he will preserve and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. By his 
oath, every attorney becomes a sworn 
defender of our Constitution—obligated 
to lead and speak on behalf of our citi- 
zens against any usurpations and in- 
fringements. 

The runaway court decisions of the 
unelected Federal judges by now evi- 
dence such a clear-cut trend for destruc- 
tion of our basic laws that the burden 
shifts to every American attorney to 
speak forth, loudly and strongly, to 
awaken and arouse our people into 
action. 

For sure, no member of the bar rel- 
ishes criticism of the judiciary and his 
fellow barristers. Yet, a black robe dig- 
nifies nothing that does not by act, deed, 
and word merit trust and confidence. 
Judges are but lawyers, and when they 
become destructive of their purpose they 
are every bit as dangerous and non- 
deserving of defensive support as any 
other immoral, unethical lawyer. 

Mr. Ben R. Miller, a practicing attor- 
ney of high professional regard in Baton 
Rouge, a member of the Louisiana State 
Bar Association and the Board of the 
American Bar Association, readily ac- 
knowledges his role as a basic defender 
of American liberty under law. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of en- 
couraging more talks and papers from 
our legal profession, I ask that excerpts 
of Mr. Miller’s speech on recent court 
rulings be here inserted in the RECORD: 

Tor Cover RULINGS IN CRIMINAL CASES 

Scorep BY LOCAL LAWYER 

Eorror'’s wnote—The following excerpts 
from a talk entitled “The Duty to Observe 
Law and the Duty to Criticize Judicial Deci- 
sions—Are They Reconcilable?” were de- 
livered by local attorney Ben R. Miller re- 
cently before the Rotary Club of Baton 
Rogue: t 

“May one not or should one not criticize 
judicial decisions—particularly those of the 
United States Supreme Court, if convinced 
those decisions are themselves contributing 
if not in fact causing the alarming increase 
in crime and lawlessness as we see and read 
about daily? Some might say that a lawyer 
should not do so. For my part, however, I be- 
Neve the lawyer has not only the right but 
the duty to criticize those decisions of even 
the United States Supreme Court which he 
considers erroneous and dangerous though 
obeying them of course until reversed or 
modified by the Supreme Court itself or over- 
turned by the Congress. 

“Unless the lawyers are critical the public 
might well consider the bar agrees, and more- 
over, an absence of criticism from their 
brother lawyers might well lead the Court to 
even greater imbalance favoring rights of the 
accused over rights of the public to be pro- 
tected from the criminal. 

“So I shall be critical. 

“In my judgment the rights of the great 
mass of our people—of all races, colors and 
creeds—are being sadly neglected by the Su- 
preme Court, 

What of the constitutional right of this 
great mass of our citizens to life, liberty and 
the pursult of happiness? Of their ‘right’ to 
be able to walk the streets their taxes have 
helped build, without dire danger of brutal 
assault, or of street riots and mob violence? 
What of their right to be protected from the 
criminal and the hoodlum; and to have their 
children protected from the purveyor of nar- 
cotics, and of obscenity? Of their right to 
even be safe in their homes from the rapist 
or insane murderer? 

“Those are the neglected rights—neglected 
by the ‘Great Court,’ the Supreme Court of 
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the United States. It has done so by declar- 
ing the law to be what the Court at a par- 
ticular time thinks it should be; by com- 
pelling the states to follow whatever ‘policy’ 
the Court at a particular time thinks is a 
proper or best ‘policy’ with respect to so- 
called personal or civil rights. 

“It would be less a usurpation of power lf 
the Court in these legislative, policy-making 
decisions were unanimous when they over- 
throw long-standing precedents. The fact is, 
however, in the first twelve years of the War- 
ren Court (1953 to 1965) in 65.8 per cent of 
the full-opinion decisions there were dis- 
senting opinions. 

“In many of the most far reaching of these 
decisions, the Court itself was violently split 
and one swing vote determined the result. 
This of course gives great credence to the 
contention that we have become a govern- 
ment of men and not of laws. 

“In a recent article by Professor Robert E. 
Hayes, entitled, “Common Fallacies in Criti- 
cism of Recent Court Decisions on Rights of 
Accused”, be stated that such critics are fal- 
laclous and illogical in terming the imbalance 
resulting from recent decisions, as favoring 
rights of the ‘criminal’ over rights of the 
victim and of the public generally. 

“But it is ‘fallacious’ and ‘illogical’ to term 
these persons ‘criminals’ (and not merely ‘ac- 
cused’) who were nonetheless freed by, or as 
a direct result of, certain Supreme Court 
decisions: 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


“Mallory vs. U.S. A woman was raped in 
the basement of her apartment house on 
April 7, 1954. A 19 year old man, against 
whom—says the official summary of the 
case—‘the police had ample evidence from 
other sources than the defendant for regard- 
ing him as a chief suspect’ confessed to the 
crime. His conviction set aside by the Su- 
preme Court some three years later despite 
a unanimous jury conviction, affirmed by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, because—said the Su- 
preme Court—he was not told of his ‘rights’ 
to counsel and to keep silent. 

“Culombe vs. Connecticut. The defendant 
was convicted of having murdered two men 
on Dec. 15, 1956 while engaged in one of a 
series of holdups and holdup killings that 
terrified the operators of gasoline stations, 
package stores, and small shops throughout 
the environing Connecticut Area.’ The Con- 
necticut higher court affirmed the conviction. 
Although the defendant had confessed twice, 
once on a Wednesday and again on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, his conviction was set aside 
some five years later by a majority of the 
court of nine on the ground that the confes- 
sions were not in their judgment volun- 
tary,’ even though the jury, the Connecti- 
cut trial judge, the Connecticut highest 
court and even three justices of the United 
States Supreme Court thought the confes- 
sion was entirely ‘voluntary.’ 

“Mapp, ve. Ohio. This woman was arrested 
in Clevefand May 23, 1957 for possession of 
obsene literature. Her conviction was set 
aside by a bare majority of the Supreme 
Court some four years later because the offic- 
ers who found the obscene material in the 
premises did not have a search warrant. 

“Townsend va. Sain. Sheriff of Cook 
County, Ul. On New Year's Day, 1954, Town- 
send was arrested for robbery and murder. 
His conviction was set aside some nine years 
later by a sharply divided court—another 5 
to 4 deciaion—and again the ground was 
that his confession had not been voluntary.“ 
Four of the nine judges dissented. 

“Fay, Warden vs. Noia. Twenty years after 
the crime of murder for which he was con- 
victed, the Supreme Court freed him from 
prison on grounds so technical that the three 
dissenters said: 

„. . . But the Constitution comprehends 
another struggle of equal importance and 
places upon our shoulders the burden of 
maintaining it—the struggle for law and 
order.’ I regret that the Court does not often 
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recognize that each defeat in that struggle 
chips away inexorably at the base of that very 
personal liberty which it seeks to protect. 
One is reminded of the exclamation of Pyr- 
rhus: ‘One more such victory. „ and we 
are utterly undone!’ ™ 

“Escobedo vs. Illinois. Escobedo was con- 
yicted of murdering his brother-in-law on 
Jan. 19, 1960. His conviction by a unanimous 
jury of twelve, affirmed by the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, was set e by the United 
States Supreme Court soine four and a half 
years after the murder, by another 6 to 4 
decision. 

“Massiah vs. U.S. The conviction of a 
narcotic smuggler was reversed by a 6 to 3 
vote of the Court on the ground, now 80 
familiar, that the confession to the federal 
agents was not ‘voluntary’. 

“Jackson vs, Denno, Warden. On June 14, 
1960, Jackson killed a Brooklyn policeman 
whom he encountered in fleeing: from having 
robbed a hotel clerk at the point of a gun. 
Jackson was wounded too, but hailed a cab 
to take him to a hospital. He confessed orally 
shortly after reaching the hospital and again 
some two hours later. Despite the Jury unani- 
mously finding the confession to have been 
‘voluntary,’ affirmed by New York's highest 
courts, and despite both the federal District 
the U.S. Court of 


old, had kidnapped an 18-year-old girl 


his dissent this way: 
here is, in my view, every reason to be- 
neve that a good many criminal defendants, 


the most satisfactory kind of evidence, will 
now, under this new version of the Fifth 
Amendment, either not be tried at all or 
acquitted if the State’s evidence, minus the 
confession is put to the test of litigation. 

I have no desire whatsoever to share the 
responsibility for any such impact on the 
present criminal process.’ 

“RESULTING DECISIONS 

“Decisions of other courts, resulting from 
Supreme Court decisions: 

“On Feb. 20, 1967, Justice Kern of the New 
York Supreme Court was forced by the Mi- 
randa decision to free a man who had ad- 
mitted slaying his wife and four children. In 
doing so, Justice Kern said, It ls so repul- 
sive it makes one's blood run cold, and any 
decent human being’s stomach turn, to let a 
thing like this out on the streets.“ 

“In January of this year a defendant 
charged with slaying a 31-year-old housewife 
was freed. His confession was thrown out not 
because he hadn't been first advised of his 
right to counsel, because he was so advised 
before the questioning, but because he wasn't 
also told that the state itself would provide 
him with free counsel. 

“In Los Angeles, after a defendant had 
been freed on July 12, 1966, the presiding 
judge told the jury, ‘I should like to have 
told you this defendant is a confessed killer. 
His confession could not be used because of 
Supreme Court decisions.’ 

“On June 30, 1966, in Connecticut, a de- 
fendant was freed of killing s T7i-year-old 
hotel clerk during a robbery, despite having 
not only confessed but having also shown 
the police where he had hid the pistol. 
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“Because of the Miranda decision, a man 
Was freed on Nov. 28, 1966 in Meridian, Miss., 
of the confessed murder of his 27-month-old 
son, 

—"Six men, all with long criminal records 
and three of whom were in custody in other 
States at the time for subsequent crimes, 
Were freed of attempted burglary in New 
Orleans last November despite having been 
found with an elaborate assortment of new 
burglary tools and two police radios. The 
technicality there involved the validity of 
the search. 

—"A woman who had admitted killing her 
four year old son was freed last September 
because the only evidence the state had was 
her own confession, When she thanked the 
judge, Justice Kern of the Brooklyn court 
Said, Don't thank me, thank the United 
States Supreme Court. You killed the child 
and should go to jail” 

—"Last September after intensive investi- 
Gation, the district attorney in New Orleans 
Conducted a raid on narcotic suspects and 
found three persons in possession of about 
& million dollars worth of heroin. They had 
& search warrant too, but because it didn't 
Bpecify the exact room in the apartment 
building where these three were 
With the heroin and because it had been 
Signed a little after midnight on a Saturday, 
and hence on a Sunday, the judge felt com- 
pelled to release them without even a trial 
because of the technicalities now favoring 
criminals, 

A man was arrested for vagraney late 
one night in October, 1965, in New Orleans. 
Contraband barbituates were found on his 
Person. Some 30 minutes after having booked 
him his room was searched by the arresting 
Officers and marijuana found. At the hear- 
ing on a possession of naroctics charge he 
admitted it belonged to him. Judge Oliver 
Schulingkamp held he was compelled, by 
Virtue of the Mapp vs. Ohio decision to 
Sustain a motion to suppress the evidence, 
But the Judge then expressed his true 
feelings, There is something repugnant 
to the sense of Justice and logically incon- 
Stuous in ruling in favor of a defendant 
When the facts reveal unquestionably that 

© was in posseession of a sizable quantity 
ot marijuana and even further when the de- 
fendant himself took the witness stand and 
dudictally admitted such illegal possession.’ 

“While in our country this imbalance has 
grown staadily greater, in England serious 
Sorts are being made to bring the pendulum 
in balance. The Wilson government there last 

Ovember introduced in Parllament a ‘Crimi- 
Ral Justice Bil.” Among other things, this 
bill would require only a majority (generally) 
Of 10 of a jury of 12 to convict. Instead of 
loosening the requirements as to intelli- 
Bence and morality in the selection of jurors 
tor grand juries and trial Juries as our courts 
have themselyes done and as is being pro- 

in Congress now, in Britain the jury 
®clection process Is to be made more restric- 
tive to eliminate, as Lord Shawcross terms 
m, ‘the man of lowest intelligence, occa- 
Slonally cne who is himself on the shady side 
Of the law—standing out’ against conviction, 
“In England reforms can be effected by the 
liament since their judiciary has not 
Stretched their Magna Charta“ as our Su- 
Preme Court has stretched our Constitution. 
In this country. however, so powerful is the 
Position our Supreme Court hos seized, that 
Without change in the personnel of that 
Court, or in the philosophy of the existing 
Personnel, even our Congress would be power- 
leas to end the existing imbalance’ with re- 
ect to the rights of the public, 

But as many other have said, the Supreme 
Court is not always impervious to public 
°pinion. Perhaps by a strong enough protest 
trom the bar, the lay public, and law enforce- 
toant omcers, the Court itself will discover 
n the Constitution words or meanings con- 
icing them of the crror of their more recent 
decisions unduly favoring the accused. 
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"I hope I am not too optimistic, but I 
believe I see signs that the Supreme Court 
itself has begun to realize It has shifted the 


` pendulum too far in favor of the accused 


and the criminal, to the great danger and 
detriment of the victim and the public. Just 
last month that Court did restore to law en- 
forcement officers a much needed power to 
seize evidence from a criminal suspect’s home 
and use it at his trial, a 

“But on the same day that Court again, 
by a 5 to 4 ruling, allowed the controlling 
judgment of but one human being to over- 
turn the legislative policy of an entire great 
state, formulated by more than a 2 to 1 yote 
of the citizens of that state. I refer of course 
to the decision which struck down a Gali- 
fornia constitutional amendment granting its 
citizens the right to sell or lease their own 
properties to whom they pleased. For a court 
which has laid so much stress on a so-called 
one man-one vote principle, it is ironic that 
it nonetheless will allow a single swing vote 
of one of its members to override the over- 
whelming vote of a state legislature and its 
people.” 


Neighborhood Youth Corps Lowers School 
Dropout Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the drop- 
out rate amongst needy students is one 
of the most crucial problems facing our 
educational system today. In the District 
of Columbia this problem has been suc- 
cessfully combatted through an excellent 
part-time work program conducted by 
the Washington school system and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. The success 
of this program represents a victory for 
the war on poverty. This victory is de- 
scribed in an article in a recent edition 
of the Washington Post. 

The article follows: 

SUMMER Joss LESSEN STUDENT DROPOUT RATE 
(By Susan Filson) 

A significant reduction in the dropout rate 
among needy Washington students who have 
held summer jobs in the public schools was 
reported yesterday in a study released by 
Assistant Superintendent Joseph M. Carroll. 

The study’s conclusions were based on a 
sampling drawn from more than 1200 teen- 
agers who have participated in the part-time 
work program during the past two years. The 
students hold jobs as assistants to teachers, 
office workers and custodians. Their 61.25-an- 
hour salaries are pald by the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

Of 287 students who worked at Cardozo, 
Dunbar and Eastern High Schools during the 
summers of 1965 and 1966, fewer than 2 per 
cent have since dropped out of school, The 
normal dropout rate in the three schools runs 
close to 20 per cent. 

IMPORTANT FACTOR 


“This is particularly significant,” Carroll 
said, “because so many of the students in 
the program were identified as potential 
dropouts, because of factors like poor grades, 
spotty attendance records and a hostile at- 
titude toward school. We would certainly 
expect the percentage of dropouts to be 
higher in this group than in the general 
student body.“ 

The report suggests that the small amount 
of money the students earn may be an im- 
portant factor in keeping them in school. 
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“Indications are that the program pro- 
vides (the students) with funds necessary 
for school and personal needs,” the report 
says, “and also seems to develop in them 
@ sense of respect for work. 

“This experience in the work scholarship 
program may also have helped the students 
to realize the advantages of finishing high 
school as a passport for better Jobs.” 

Carroll's office made a survey of 518 par- 
ticipants in last summer’s program to deter- 
mine how they spent their earnings. More 
than 83 per cent said they spent part of 
their money for school supplies—the item 
mentioned by the largest number of stu- 
dents on the questionnaire. 

About 82 per cent said they spent some 
money on clothes and 75 per cent said they 
Baved part of their earnings for school 
lunches the following year. More than 46 
per cent said part of the money went for 
books for personal reading (not textbooks). 

The students were also asked how much 
money they would have had for personal 
needs other than food and clothes if they 
had not held the summer jobs. More than 
43 percent said they would have had no mon- 
ey at all to spend. Only 13 percent said 
they would have had more than 65. 


A BIG DIFFERENCE 


“It's not hard to imagine that with kids 
who are in this severe financial need, the 
little bit they earn could make a big dif- 
ference as to whether they stay in school,” 
Carroll noted. 

Many students also used the money for 
senior pictures, yearbooks and tickets to 
sports events and school plays. “Maybe these 
are frills,” says a teacher at Cardozo, “but 
they're things that give the middle-class kid 
a sense of identity with the school and are 
denied to many poor kids.” 

The program will be continued for 600 
students this summer under Neighborhood 
Youth Corps financing. 


Canal Zone Sovereignty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a period 
of years, I have noted that the mass 
news media in the United States has, with 
Tare exception, failed to deal with the 
Isthmian Canal situation in adequate and 
objective manner. Despite such neglect of 
this gravely important subject, informa- 
tion of what is transpiring as regards the 
Panama Canal has reached the people of 
our country through newspapers of 
limited circulation and publications of 
patriotic societies, 

An example of such publicity is a re- 
cent newsstory by Maurice LaBelle in a 
Florida newspaper. Because of its perti- 
nence to current discussions of the canal 
subject, under leave accorded to extend 
my remarks, I quote it as follows: 
[From the Coral Gables (Fla.) 

Mar. 30, 1967] 
ADMINISTRATION INTENT Upon GIVING UP 
CANAL ZONE SOVEREIGNTY 
(By Maurice LaBelle) 

Maj. Gen. Robert J. Fleming Jr.'s sudden 
and unexplained departure from the scene 
at Interama immediately after a long feature 
story about him was published revealing his 
passion for improving America’s image 
abroad will lead many to wonder about the 
reasons, 


Times, 
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The former governor of the Panama 
Canal’s own image with those who want to 
retain U.S. sovereignty over the Canal was 
not too bright. 

The general will be remembered for his 
carping crititism of the U.S. position at a 
time when the Communists and other inter- 
nationalists elements combined with Pan- 
amanian nationalists to try to force the US. 
out. 

Rep. Daniel Flood, in the Congressional 
Record, documents the long history of the 
Canal in which men like Fleming acted and 
talked in such a way as to erode our posi- 
tion and hasten the day when our stay there 
may be possible only through military force. 

It was my privilege to know someone who 
worked closely with the governor of Panama 
during these days of crisis which led to 
bloodshed, more ill will and a tarnished 


I once questioned him about the reasons 
behind the trouble. His answer, totaled up 
after a long monologue, was more amazing 
for omissions than for long list of real or al- 
leged grievances agalnst the U.S. 

Never once were Communist instigators, 
long legend in Panama, cited as having 
played a part in the bloody riots. 

The famous fiag incident, of course, is cited 
for causing the trouble, though it actually 
simply served as a catalyst to signal the 
forces against the U.S. 

As Congressman Flood points out, the agi- 
tation against U.S. control of the Panama 
Canal with the Communists as long 
ago as post World War I. 

Alger Hiss, who reached the highest diplo- 
matic levels in the U.S. State Department 
and the United Nations before his exposure 
as a secret Communist agent by Whittaker 
Chambers, compounded U.S. troubles in Pan- 
ama by listing the Canal Zone as a US. oc- 
cupted territory in a post World War II report 
to the U.N. 

Dr. Milton MHisenhower, Ike's brother, 
headed one of those conveniently created 
“study” groups that influenced the Elsen- 
hower Administration to capitulate further 
to demands for greater sovereignty for Pan- 
amanians, 

Purther encroachments resulted during 
the Kennedy reign and the proposal to fly 
both flags. something endorsed enthusiasti- 
cally by Fleming, actually led to the more 
serious strife and demands. Fleming’s own 
Canal architect sued him in Federal Court 
to block this act of surrender, but eventually 
lost out. 


Pyt. William Thomas Parker Killed in 
Combat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. William Thomas Parker III. of 
Salisbury, Md., was recently killed by 
enemy rifle fire in Vietnam. I wish to 
commend the courage of Private Parker 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 

Saumsury, Mo. June 6—A 19-year-old 
marine from Salisbury was killed last week 
near the demilitarized zone of Vietnam, the 
Defense Department announced yesterday. 

Pfc. Willlam Thomas Parker, 3d, a radio 


operator in a search-and-destroy squad, was 

Killed by enemy rifle ftre Thursday near 

Sane Tri, a town about 30 miles northwest 
ue. 
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The only son of Mr. and Mrs. William T. 
Parker, Jr., Private Parker was born in Balti- 
more and lived there until the family moved 
to Salisbury when he was 5 years old. 

“NEVER COMPLAINED” 


His mother said today that her son “never 
complained. He never said he was sorry he 

in Vietnam,” 

o added that he wrote his 13-year-old 
sister, Carol Lynn, that “he never knew how 
good he had it at home” until he arrived in 
Vietnam. 

Private Parker volunteered for the Marine 
Corps, and was sworn in on his 18th birthday, 
January 19, 1966. 

Before enlisting, he was a student at James 
M. Bennett Senior High School here. 


ARRIVED NOVEMBER $ 


He arrived in Vietnam Iast November 3, and 
was sent to a unit near the demilitarized 
zone in January. He was scheduled to com- 
plete his tour of duty in Vietnam next 
November. 

He was s member of the First Baptist 
Church in Fruitland, Md. and participated 
in the church's youth organization. 

The family lives at 166 Shelton avenue, 
Salisbury 
a dairy products firm. 

Besides his parents and his sister, Private 
Parker is survived by Mrs. Charles Sigafoos, 
his maternal grandmother, and by his pater- 

"nal grandparents. Mr. and Mrs. William T. 
Parker, of Onancock, Va. 


Engineering Challenge Reflected at Chico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr, JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the new Herbert 
F. Langdon Engineering Center was 
dedicated at Chico State College, situ- 
ated in the Second Congressional District 
which I represent. 

The dedication of the new facility is 
indicative of the continuing expansion 
and development of what I believe is the 
most important school in the California 
State college system, a school which is 
attracting students from throughout our 
Golden State. 

The principal speaker at this cere- 
mony was a professional engineer, for- 
merly a resident of Chico, Mr. James K. 
Carr, currently general manager of ptb- 
lic utilities for the State, and county of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Carr is well known to my col- 
leagues in that he served for many years 
on the staff of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and most recently was 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Len Steinberg, of the Chico En- 
terprise Record, has written a fine report 
on Mr. Carr’s challenge to the engineer- 
ing leaders in the decades ahead, a re- 
port which I would like to share with my 
colleagues: 

LANGDON ENGINEERING CENTER Is DEDICATED 

A challenge for engineers to become more 
involved in the “livability of the community“ 
was issued Saturday at the dedication of the 
Herbert F. Langdon Engineering Center on 
the Chico State College campus. 


Mr. Parker is a driver-salesman for 
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The challenger was former Chicoan James 

K. Carr, who is now general manager of pub- 
lic utilities, City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, 
Carr delivered the principal address on en- 
gineering as the $2 million facillty at West 
First and Warner Streets was officially 
opened, 

The center contains a million dollars worth 
of equipment, not including leased machines 
in the computer center. It has 10 laboratories 
and two technical shops, 5 

"It is the engineer's responsibility to use 
his knowledge of mathematics, material. 
money and men to improve the quality, the 
character, the livability of the community in 
which we necessarily exert our influence,” 
Carr said. . 

“Unfortunately, too many engineers have 
become lost in mathematics and the me- 
chanics of materials, the Intricacies of the 
economics and have excluded the human 
ingredient.” f 

“Too often, professional engineers permit 
themselves to be placed in demeaning posi- 
tious as mere technicians, They become the 
hirelings of others. 

“They leave the planning often to archi- 
tects, urban planners, and politicians be- 
cause they have too often forgotten that 
their works are being built for men—imen 
that consist of body and soul, sensitive men.” 

Carr said that in many cases, engineers re- 
fuse to develop a sense of social responsibil- 
ity because such conduct is now regarded 
as “unprofessional,” and in fact may detract 
from their technical competence. 

“This mentality overlooks the fact that 
engineering projects, structures and facilities 
should be part of a system of services that 
helps create an efficient, healthy, convenient 
and enjoyable environment where people 
can live and work and play,” Carr said. 

“I should like to place the emphasis oD 
the new era and the new opportunities that 
engineering students will have at Chico 
State,” he continued. “Here will be an engi- 
neering center situated in the center of 3 
beautiful valley in a delightful city.” 

“Engineering students at Chico State will 
be free from the sterile, urban influences of 
some of our urban centers which have been 
described as asphalt jungles. 

“Let us hope that. Chico State engi- 
neers from the Langdon Center will be 2 
new breed, a new group of technically and 
professionally equipped engineers, 

“They will be among the leaders in the 
decades ahead when this section of Califor- 
nia will face the heavy burden of problems 
that come with continuing population 
growth.” 

In his opening remarks, Dr. Robert Hill, 
CSO president, said he expected great things 
of the enginecring faculty and that the col- 
lege would support the department in its 
contribution to the total college program. 


Jim Farley Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
this country’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, the Honorable James A. Farley, has 
never been a man to mince words. 

In à recent interview which was 
printed in the New York Times, May 27, 
1967, Mr. Farley made some interesting 
observations on President Johnson's trip 
to New York on June 3. 
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I commend the article to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

Panter Arracks Dinner Boyrcotr—Ca.is 
Four Democrats LACKING IN LOYALTY TO 
JOHNSON 

(By Murray Schumach) 

“Disgusting” and “selfish” were terms 
Used yesterday by James A. Farley to describe 
the actions of four Reform Democrats who 
Plan to boycott a Democratic dinner next 
Saturday in honor of President Johnson. 

The former Postmaster General and na- 
tional chairman of the Democratic party sald 
such Democrate—he did not name them— 
Were more interested in self-advancement 
than in the welfare of the country and the 
Party. 
` Those who had sald they would not at- 
tend the dinner explained that they were 
Staying away because they objected to the 
Administration’s policy in Vietnam. They 
favor a halt in the bombing of North Viet- 
nam as a road to peace negotiations. The 
dissenters are State Senator Manfred Ohren- 
stein, Assemblymen Albert H. Blumenthal 
and Jerome Kretchmer and Councilman 
Theodore S. Weiss. 

Mr, Farley made his attack during a tele- 
Vised news conference called to celebrate 
his 79th birthday, which will be on Tues- 
day, The session was held in the board room 
Of the Coca Cola Corporation, at 515 Madison 
Avenue. Mr. Farley has been chairman of 
the board of the Coca Cola Export Corpo- 
Tation since 1940. 

Tall and erect, Mr. Parley said he was in 
good health because “I inherited a good con- 
stitution and haven't abused it.“ Wearing a 
dark blue suit, with the points of a white 

erchief protruding from the breast 

Pocket, he was an amiable host. 

TRAVELS 60,000 MILES A YEAR 


He said he usually goes to bed about 11:30 
P.M. and gets seven hours of sleep. He ex- 
Pects to travel his usual 60,000 miles this 
Year on business and expressed the hope 
“that the good Lord will give me many more 
years to vote the Democratic ticket.” 

Mr. Farley asserted that Mayor Lindsay 

gone as far as he can go, politically.” 
He predicted that President Johnson and 
Vice President Humphrey would be re- 
elected next year and that Republicans op- 
Posing them “will be running for the ex- 
etcise.” He called Richard M. Nixon, former 
Vice President, the front-runner for the Re- 
Publican Presidential nomination, 

Referring to the Reform Democrats who 
Spurned invitations to the Salute to John- 
son" dinner, Mr. Farley said: 

“Frankly, I am terribly disgusted with the 
Actions of the Refomers who have refused 
t go to this dinner for the President. They 
don't know what loyalty is. They are not 
Willing to accept the decision of the majority. 
I think it is disgusting. How silly can you 
get?” 

He added later: “They are selfish and 
thinking only of self-advancement. Our 
Country is at war and he’s the President of 
the United States. I think they ought to be 
ashamed. If they don't want to support him 
they should at least keep their mouths shut. 

is a disgraceful act. They are a selfish 
group of people.” 


Partners Help in Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 
IN THE 3 REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr, PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, soon to get 
Underway in the northwestern area of 
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Peru is a pilot people-to-people assist- 
ance project sponsored by the Texas 
Partners of the Alliance through the 
cooperation of Southwest Texas State 
College and the Agency for International 
Development. 

Dr. James McCrocklin, president of 
Southwest Texas State College, has ar- 
ranged for a team of agriculture special- 
ists to go to Peru to work with the citi- 
zens of Puebla Nueva. 

I am particularly impressed with this 
type of project since it provides grass- 
roots assistance in areas of instruction 
vital to the day-by-day existence of this 
community. This is also a pilot program, 
which AID officials report to.me that if 
it is successful, will be initiated in other 
Partners of Alliance areas. 

Recently, Jerri Veidt, a radio com- 
mentator in San Marcos, Tex., and a 
special correspondent for the Austin, 
Tex., American-Statesman, wrote an ar- 
ticle on the project and its participants. 
I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

[From the Austin American, June 5, 1967] 
RESEARCH: SWT FARM Am FOR PERUVIAN 
Town 
(By Jerri Veidt) 

San Marcos—In à professor-to- people 
project, four San Marcos scholars will leave 
Wednesday to launch a studious attack on 
agricultural problems in northern Peru. 

Southwest Texas State College agriculture 
professor Dr. Cecil Gregg, his wife and two 
graduate students will spend three months 
in Puebla Nueva, Peru, researching crops, 
soils and poultry with an eye toward im- 
provement of all three. 

The team is sponsored by the Texas Part- 
ners for the Alliance with Peru, a non- 
profiit Austin-based organization dedicated 
toward strengthening ties between the two 
countries. 

Puebla Nueva, on the coast near the 
Ecuadorian border, is a destitute village of 
around 3,000 Peruvians. There are no paved 
streets, no running water and no lights. 
The town’s single generator is inoperable. 

Agricultural aid for the poverty stricken 
community was asked by Father Robert 
Rebert, one of three Roman Catholic priests 
working in the town. The Agency for Inter- 
national Development sent the request to the 
Texas Partners, who will foot travel, room 
and board expenses for the trip. 

The Texas team was originally slated to 
be housed in a small adobe hut but im- 
proved arrangements have been made. The 
four will now spend 12 weeks in a two story 
adobe hut and have the services of a local 
cook. 

Gregg's wife, Mrs. Louise G: , has been 
a public school teacher for 25 years. “Sh 
will be doing many things,” her husband 
said. “Although neither of us speak Spanish 
I believe she can be of help in matters of 
education and health.” 

SWT graduate students Joseph L. Thomp- 
son and Juan Valera “will be of invaluable 
aid on the trip“ according to Gregg. Valera is 
from Lima, Peru, and will graduate this sum- 
mer, going on to Texas A&M next Septem- 
ber for more post graduate studies. He plans 
to return to Peru in 1969 and teach in a 
Lima university. 

“The big part of our summer's work will be 
surveying what is needed and giving a start to 
some of the things that might be effective 
right away,” Gregg sald. 

“Even though the terrain is considered 
more or less desert there is considerable water 
coming from the rivera flowing out of the 
Andes, They are already doing some irrigation 
and perhaps we will be able to help some in 
teaching the people about planning and 
planting.” 


\ 
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Gregg could find no published information 
about crops or poultry of the area. “We plan 


have been assured that any time of the year 
is growing season so we feel that if 
carry enough seed of various crops 
tests plots the three months will give 
enough time to begin the seeds.” 


her students at Crockett elementary school. 
These simple supplies are badly needed in the 
poor Puebla Nueva school. 

Thompson said he will work mainly with 
Poultry. 
and I hope to increase the time they start 
laying or the time they can be taken off feed.” 

“Poultry is one of the cheapest things 
people can raise and take nourishment from. 
If we can get something the people can see 
growing rapidly they may take and 
perhaps go on and try it themselves, It’s 
a start, anyway,” he said. 

Gregg, 60, said giving up his summer teach- 
ing salary to work in the dusty Peruvian 
fields “is not a mission. We just see it as a 
chance to help people. They asked for aid. 
We hope we can furnish it.” 


Congressman Paul Rogers Comments on 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act of 
1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26, 1967, Representative Pau. G. ROGERS 
spoke before a special conference of the 
Federal Bar Association on the subject of 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act of 
1966. 

Representative Rocers’ contribution in 
helping to shape this important consumer 
legislation is well recognized by his col- 
leagues on the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. His thoughts 
and opinions on this subject, therefore, 
deserve special consideration. > 

In his address before the Fedcral Bar 
Association conference, Congressman 
Rocers stressed the fact that Congress, 
having enacted the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act of 1966, will closely watch 
the manner in which the bill is imple- 
mented by executive department agen- 
cles and complied with by industry, to- 
ward the end that the congressional in- 
tent of this legislation is followed. 

Mr. Speaker, considering the import- 
ance of the subject of fair packaging and 


Rocers’ speech before the Federal Bar 
Association conference in the CONGRES- 


FEDERAL Ban ASSOCIATION, May 26, 1967 
Our concern here ls clear and precise 
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cated as the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act, this entails a review of the legislative 
process and Congressional intent and how 
they influenced the enactment of this new 
law. 

At least from the vantage point of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees, I would say that this Packaging 
and Labeling Act is an example of the Con- 

mal deliberative process at ite best. It 
is legislation that was molded into shape 
by many months of thoughtful considera- 
tion, extensive discussion, and unlimited de- 


bate. 

So this bill came out of the House Commit- 
tee and Congress not as the Administration's 
bill, not as industry’s bill, not as the bill of 
any specific interest or pressure, but rather 
as Congress’ own bill—a bill reflecting what 
the pcople’s representatives in Congress de- 
termined was needed to advance the interest 
of consumers in today’s complex marketplace. 

Of course, not a few—and some are here— 
would have preferred a different and possibly 
less onerous law. Some emphatically cried 
out for requirements far more severe, Others 
preferred no legislation at all. But to every 
ghade of opinion our House Committee gave 
a full and fair hearing, and I am satisfied 
that this was so. 

It was then, in this careful and reasoned 
fashion that the 89th Congress incubated 
and hatched out the Fair Packaging and 

bill of 1966. And having so care- 
fully fashioned this legislative child, Con- 
gress has no intention of shirking its respon- 
sibility as the parent. This is to say, that 
we who labored long and hard to make this 
bill the law of the land are determined to 
have it enforced—and observed—in the man- 
ner and to the extent that we intended. 

Congress, therefore, is going to carefully 
watch how the business community positions 
itself in respect to this new law. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act, as 
it finally emerged, was based on a major 

that the overwhelming majority of 
the nation’s consumer products manufac- 
turers, processors and cers, are honest 
and responsible citizens who seek to deal 
fairly with their customers, the consuming 
public. It follows that this legislation pre- 
sumes full compliance and cooperation on 
the part of the industries concerned. It 
would be grave error for these industries to 
misread this premise, and default on their 
responsibilities. 

The need for federal regulation of certain 
packaging and labeling practices has been 
demonstrated. 


This question now is “How much regula- 
tion Is needed?” How much, however, depends 


fuse or mislead consumers, the less need 
there will be for federal regulation or inter- 
vention. I hope that industry will clearly 

this and will not delay in effecting 
the steps necessary to carry out the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the Packaging 


But there is another side to the coin. Con- 
gress will be equally watchful. of the manner 
in which the bill is implemented by the agen- 
cles charged with such responsibility. 

I stress this here for a number of reasons, 
y because of the attitude—some- 


signed into law. From that point on, accord- 
ing to this view, the law becomes a ward 
solely of the administrators charged with its 
implementation. 

I would not mention this attitude if tt 
were uncommon in official Washington. But 
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a number of times In recent years the intent 
of a law passed by Congress has been so 
stretched on the rack of regulatory inter- 
pretation as to disfigure it beyond parental 
recognition, 

Such an unhealthy tendency must not per- 
vade the proposed administration of this new 
labeling and packaging statute. Where exist- 
ing reguiations are clearly adequate—where 
industry and various echelons of government 
have already acted responsibly and reason- 
ably, and also, where experts in this difficult 
area have labored long and conscientiously 
to satisfy consumer need—then change for 
its own sake becomes worse than unneces- 
sary; it becomes instead an unwarranted 
cost burden upon the consuming public, a 
needless imposition upon industry, a dis- 
tortion of Congressional intent, and an in- 
dulgence of bureaucratic pettiness—as well 
as another case history of Parkinson's Law”. 

I say this in the best of spirit and not to 
impugn motives. But I do give voice to a 
growing apprehension lest inter-agency rela- 
tionships and a yen to blaze new consumer 
trails generate results harmful to objectives 
that everyone here shares in common. In- 
dulged, they are likely to be directly at vari- 
ance with the manifest intent of the Con- 
gress to help the consumer, not add to his 
financial burden. 

Unfortunately, there are irresponsible ele- 
ments in business as in all other human 
endeavors. But common sense suggests that 
if consumer product industries were as hos- 
tile to the public interest as some critics 
contend, our entrepreneurial system would 
long ago have falled. 

The evidence is directly to the contrary. It 
demonstrates that we have the most success- 
ful consumer economy in the world. And I 
would be among the first to acknowledge that 
its success arises from the intensity of com- 
petition for consumer favor, not from Fed- 
eral fiat and dictation, 


Precisely for that reason I find an inner 
contradiction in the contention of some 
that massive Federal intrusions into the 
marketplace are needed to protect consum- 
er interests. The implication is that the 
government must take over to bring ration- 
ality and order into the mounting “com- 
plexity” of the marketplace. Yet, this very 
“complexity” is the response of a delicately 
balanced, continually adjusting, consumer- 
oriented economy that is driven by its own 
internal forces to meet the ever-changing 
needs of American consumers. 


This point is particularly relevant on the 
question of product proliferation, You will 
recall that early drafts of the bill would have 
required the federal regulatory agencies to 
impose mandatory solutions wherever prob- 
lems of “undue proliferation” of package 
sizes, weights, etc. exist. After considerable 
testimony on this subject and careful con- 
sideration by the House Commerce Commit- 
tee it became apparent that this was a much 
more difficult problem than had at first been 
supposed. The end result was to adopt a 
different approach and permit voluntary 
solutions to “undue proliferation”, and to 
enable such problems to be solved more sensi- 
bly on & case by case basis. We trust there- 
fore, that industry will move ahead expe- 
ditiously in developing yoluntary and work- 
able solutions to problems of product prolif- 
eration, thereby justifying our confidence in 
industry's ability to carry out Congressional 
intent in this area. 7 

A final important point pertains to the 
requirement in the statute's “Declaration of 
Policy” that packages and labels should facil- 
itate “value comparisons” by consumers. The 
change from the words “price comparisons” 
in the original bill to “value comparisons” in 
the final version again was made after lengthy 
testimony and careful congressional delibera- 
tion. Perhaps it would be well to briefly 
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reiterate the reason for this change as ex- 
plained by its author, Congressman Gilligan: 

“It is designed to insure that the govern- 
ment agencies and officials charged with en- 
forcing the law and issuing regulations 
thereunder do not exercise the powers con- 
ferred upon them, particularly section 5, for 
the sole purpose of facilitating a mathemati- 
cal computation; that is, a price comparison, 
in the supermarket aisle. Price is only one 
element in a consumer value decision; other 
factors of equal or greater importance are 
product performance, the convenience of the 
package, and the sultability of the size or 
quantity of the product in satisfying a con- 
sumer's personal desire or need, Obviously 
what constitutes value is highly subjective.“ 

The point here is that each value decision 
must be made by the individual Involved 
it Js a personal judgment of the kind the 
federal government is ill-equipped to make 
and should not be—and is not—asked to 
make for the consumer. Thus it is important 
for all to remember that it is value“ ac- 
cording to the judgment of the consumer, 
which is here involved, and not “value” ac- 
cording to the Judgment of the federal regu- 
latory agencies. There has been some com- 
ment from the Senate Side revealing a mis- 
understanding of the intent of this House 
Amendment on this very point. The intent 
of the change was clearly stated by the 
author of the amendment himself. 

In sum, I view the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act as a reasonable, balanced legis- 
lative instrument. It was created to apply 
additional safeguards in behalf of consumer 
interests, but without repressive regulation 
of manufacturing and marketing. We 
on the belief that since an informed and 
free choice is the goal of our consumer econ- 
omy, it can best be achieved through industry 
cooperation, not Government decisions sub- 
stituted for marketplace decisions, o 

What now of the future? I see it this way: 

If the departments and agencies cleave 
to Congressional intent, the Fair Pac 
and Labeling Act of 1966 is likely to become 
a legislative landmark in developing a cil- 
mate in which government and industry can 
work together effectively and harmoniously 
to advance the interests of the consuming 
public. It is, as I haye pointed out, the re- 
sponsibility of both parties—government 
industry—to produce the desired result. Time 
will tell whether or not they will meet that 
responsibility. 

But this we can safely predict: If they fail 
this responsibility, Congress will act. we 
not tolerate either an encroachment by the 
bureaucracy or intransigence on the part of 
private industry. 

In conclusion, then, let me focus atten- 
tion on three points: 

First, Congress has not washed its hands 
of responsibility in packaging and labeling 
areas. We will continue to follow, with active 
interest, the manner by which this new law 
is implemented by both the agencies and 


` industry. 


Second, we in the legislative branch are 
determined to fulfill our duties and responsi- 
bilities In areas of consumer problems. 

And finally, I am convinced that the Legis- 
lative Branch will continue to adhere to the 
principle that our political and economic 
system is based on the protection of the 
interests of citizen-consumers who have 
minds of thelr own, are capable of making 
intelligent decisions in the supermarket, and 
neither need nor want their decision 
power turned over to Big Brotherism 
Washington. 

This then as I view it, is the sum of the 
philosophy behind the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act of 1966—a law enacted to pro- 
tect the most basic consumer interest the 
right to a free and informed choice in an 
abundant, free economy. 
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Congressman Horton Calls for Meaning- 
fal and Permanent Peace in the Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 8, Mrs. Lester J. Berlove, chair- 
man of an emergency meeting of the 
Rochester Jewish Community to raise 
funds for Israel through the United 
Jewish Appeal, invited me to speak at 
that meeting. I was committed to par- 
ticipate in hearings of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business in Utah and 
Kansas and was not able to accept this 
invitation. 

However, I did prepare a statement for 
the Rochester meeting, which Mrs. Ber- 
love was kind enough to read in my ab- 
sence. I should like to share with my 
Colleagues the text of my statement on 
that occasion: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN HORTON, PRE- 

PARED FOR DELIVERY AT EMERGENCY ComM™MuU- 

NITY-Wipk MEETING OF THE ISRAEL EMER- 


It has been ten days since I addressed the 
emergency session of the Jewish Community 
Council by long-distance hook-up at Temple 
B'rith Kodesh. Much has happened since 
those tense days of concern for the lives and 
future of the Israeli people. In these ten 
eventful days we have learned two very im- 
Portant lessons: 

First, that when the chips are down the 
People and government of the State of Israel 
are quite capable of standing on their own 
two feet in defense of their children and 
their future, 

Second, that the United Nations, once the 
hope of the world at ita creation, must travel 
& long, hard road back to regain the respect 
Of peace-loving peoples, and to regain some 
Measurable degree of effectiveness in solving 
international conflicts. 

Those of you who watched or heard Tues- 
day evening's session of the Security Coun- 
cil, heard Abba Eban’s words citing the wide- 
Spread concern and support for the safety 
Of Israel which swept the world during this 
crisis. Part and parcel of the support Mr. 
Eban was talking about was the kind of 
Outpouring of spiritual, material and politi- 
Cal support which has occurred in our own 
community of Rochester. 

Your presence here tonight, the unprece- 
dented gathering of 3,000 people at B'rith 
Kodesh, and similar meetings throughout 
the world, demonstrated to Israel, to the 
Arabs and to other potential military ad- 
Versaries of Israel where the hearts of Amer- 
ica really lie in this crisis. I think you would 
agree that these outpourings of sympathy 
and support suggest ties which are far 
Stronger than any that can be described as 
“Neutral in thought, word and deed.” 

Despite the unfortunate confusion in 

erican policy statements earlier this week, 
I think that the Soviet Union, particularly, 
Was convinced of our firm and standing com- 
mitment to come to the aid of Israel should 
the life or territory of that nation become 

Perlled. As I told the representatives of 
the Rochester Zionist Council and the Jewish 
Community Council yesterday in my Wash- 
ington office, I believe that there is a definite 
Parallel between Viet Nam and our commit- 
ment to the Middle East. On the one hand, 
the Arabs and the Russians hoped that we 
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would avoid involvement in the Mid-East at 
all costs, in an effort not to overextend our 
military resources. On the other hand, how- 
ever, during every moment of the fighting in 
the Mid-East, our presence in Viet Nam has 
stood as a living and breathing example that 
America stands behind her commitments and 
her word. The fact that we have precluded 
any military success for the Communists in 
South Viet Nam speaks loudly in the ears 
of those who would risk tampering with the 
territory and political integrity of Israel, to 
which we are also strongly committed. I do 
not say this in defense of the Viet Nam war, 
but only point it out as a significant factor 
which must have lingered in the minds of 
those who might have answered Arab cries 
for help, 

Fortunately, Israel's military superiority 
made unnecessary any world-wide conflagra- 
tion over the Middle-East. But without the 
additional deterrence of the firmness and 
the potential firmness of United States inter- 
national commitments, the risk of such a 
conflict would be far greater. 

In the face of Israeli successes, our Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations must look 
toward permanent solutions to the situation 
which are more acceptable than the solutions 
arrived at after the Suez crisis 11 years ago. 
No one can expect Israel to relinquish its 
hard-earned successes without far-stronger 
assurances and conditions in her favor. No 
one can expect Israel to again leave her ac- 
cess to Africa and East Asia through Eilat 
subject to the whim of a hateful Arab dic- 
tator, or even to the whim of an official of 
the United Nations. Free international pas- 
sage through all waterways in the area must 
be guaranteed to all nations, including the 
State of Israel, 

Further, the perennial trouble spots in 
the Israel border areas must be re-examined 
The populous Gaza enclave, teeming with 
Palestine refugees; the divided city of Jeru- 
salem and the Syrian hilltops overlooking 
the kibbutzim of Galilee must all be scruti- 
nized in view of the events of the past few 
days. 

One fact is crystal clear to me. Israel can 
suffer no loss as the result of any cease-fire 
agreement or peace settlement. Having faced 
three times in the last 20 years, the aggres- 
sive encirclement of hostile Arab forces, hav- 
ing twice been aggressively excluded from the 
use of crucial international waterways, Israel 
cannot, and T venture, it will not agree to be 
placed in a position where this tragic history 
can repeat itself again. 

A great people and a great country has 
given everything it has this week to assure 
democracy in the face of the most serious 
aggression any country and its people has 
ever been called upon to face. Israel and her 
people have faced the test and won the vic- 
tory. You in Rochester tonight are called 
upon to make a sacrifice to help those who 
plunged ahead. I urge each of you to do all 
you can within your means so that you can 


contribute and be a part of these great peo- 


ple and this great country of Israel. 


Congress and the Railroads 
SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House is again asked to intervene in 
the railroad dispute. 

Before taking this decisive step, the 
House must consider several possible ob- 
jections. First, has the legislation been 
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carefully considered, or has it been for- 
mulated in haste and without exploration 
of other possible solutions. Second, would 
intervention at this time stifle incentives 
for labor and management to proceed 
with serious negotiations. Third, will 
Congress be called more and more often 
from its legislative responsibilities to be- 
come unnecessarily involved in labor- 
Management disputes. 

The Minneapolis Labor Review had an 
excellent editorial on the dangerous posi- 
tion the principle of free collective bar- 
gaining now finds itself, I offer it for 
insertion in the RECORD: 

POSTPONEMENT No War To SETTLE 
RAIL PROBLEM 


It may be convenient for Congress to post- 
pone railroad strikes by legislation, but it 
serves no useful purpose in achieving the 
goals of collective bargaining. 

The Railway Labor Act provides sufficient 
time for management and labor to tron out 
Its problems, And it certainly should not 
be necessary for Congress to adopt special 
legislation in 2 instances—barring a strike 
first for 20 days, and then for 47 additional 
days—because the railroads find it serves 
their purposes better to avoid serious bar- 
gainin; 


g. 

To extend the strike eyen further would 
completely destroy the area for bargaining 
and would result in no less than compul- 
sory labor for members of the 6 unions in- 
volved in the dispute. 

Following the latest extension of the no- 
strike ban, Michael Fox, president of the 
AFL-CIO Railway Employes Department 
said “if Congress will only affirm our mem- 
bers’ right to strike, the railroads will 
quickly settle with us and no strike will take 
place.” 

It is apparent that delay is the modern 
strategy employed by railroad management 
to avoid sincere contract negotiations with 
employes. Why should they bargain in 
seriousness when Congress can be relied on 
to come to the rescue? 

No better example of management pro- 
crastination exists than that exhibited by 
the railroads in stalling negotiations with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen for 4 years. Congress entered 
the scene in 1963 and passed the first com- 
pulsory arbitration law in peacetime history. 

The net result was that sweeping decisions 
Were made by that board to destroy the jobs 
of thousands of workers when railroads 
seized the opportunity to ride roughshod 
over the rights of employes who were under 
compulsion and legal restraint. 

It was discovered by the union that rail- 
Toads could not be forced to live up to deci- 
sions of the arbitration board without court 
action; and recourse in the courts was slow 
and disappointing. 

The halls of Congress are too sanctified to 
be used for strikebreaking. Anything that 
smacks of compulsory labor surely should 
not have such a hallowed site for a spring- 
board. 


Panama Canal: Resolution by American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, at its 38th 
annual conference on April 14, 1967, in 
Washington, D.C., the American Coali- 
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tion of Patriotic Societies adopted a 
thoughtful resolution on the Panama 
Canal. 

Under leave accorded to extend my 
remarks, I quote it as follows: 

RESOLUTION 3—Panama CANAL 

Whereas, the joint statements of President 
Johnson of the United States and President 
Robles of Panama in September, 1965 an- 
nounced negotiations of new treaties with 
respect to the existing Panama Canal and a 
proposed new “sea-level” canal; and 

Whereas, The statements made clear the 
intention to abrogate the Treaty of 1903 and 
that the replacement treaty “will terminate 
after a specified number of years or on the 
date of the opening of the new sea-level canal 
whichever occurs first”; and 

Whereas, Panama is demanding $80 mil- 
lion a year from the United States for per- 
mission to build a new sea-level canal; and 

Whereas, There is no assurance as yet that 
a sea-level canal is feasible for economical 
and continued navigation; and 

Whereas, There is no assurance that a satis- 


jeopardizes the 
rights of the United States respecting the ex- 


Whereas, A long time Communist aim has 
been to wrest control of the Canal Zone from 
the United States and give it to Panama; 
and Whereas, The Panama Canal or any 
other new canal represents a key “narrow 
water” channel vital to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere and our own shores; 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies opposes any revision of the 
Treaty of 1903 at this time and reaffirms its 
support of the continued Indispensable sov- 
ereign control of the United States over the 
Canal Zone; and 


Canals 

by aid of disinterested experts all tangible 
possibilities for improving and increasing 
trans-Isthmian transit capacity and to make 
appropriate recommendations; and 

Resolved, That the American Coalition 
considers the future of the Panama Canal 
and Canal Zone Policy to be of such vital im- 
port, militarily and economically, that be- 
fore there are any more treaty negotiations 
or talk of such there must be full and public 
discussion by Congress, 


Defense in a Nuclear Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, among the 
most caustic critics of the President's 
Vietnam policy have been the editors of 
the weekly journal, the New Republic. In 
effect, they have excommunicated from 
the “liberal” fold all supporters of the 
administration, alleging that our inter- 
vention is a betrayal of liberal principles. 

It is interesting, in the light of this 
accusation, to turn to the New Republic, 
November 24, 1962, and read the editorial 
entitled Defense in a Nuclear Age.” 
Among other observations, the editors 
argued: 
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In the Orient, while America’s allies are 
neither as numerous nor as militant as the 
Chinese, there are severe limits on China's 
ability to transport and supply its troops 
beyond its own border. These limitations, 
coupled with American technological superi- 
ority, make it possible for the US to defeat 
the Chinese in a conventional war in Asia, or 
at least fight them to a standstill as we did 
in Korea, 

But none of these things can be done un- 
less America makes up its mind to do them. 
The President must have a firm determina- 
tion to increase US conventional force, 50 
that they, combined with those of our al- 
es, can match Communist conventional 
forces on any likely battlefield. He must ex- 
plain to the American people that this is an 
important step in reducing the risk of nu- 
clear war, and he must resign himself to 
bitter criticism from Air Force generals, air- 
craft and missile manufacturers, and moth- 
ers who would rather see their sons employed 
as engineers in Santa Monica than as GI's 
in Fort Dix or Korea. So far, the President 
does not appear to have made such a deci- 
sion. A 


Since the New Republic is still under 
the same management in 1967 as it was 
in 1962, the question naturally arises: 
who has drifted from those “liberal prin- 
ciples” of 1962? The President who 
adopted the policy of flexible response 
advocated by the New Republic in 1962? 
Or the editors who have grown fearful 
over the “conventional war” in Vietnam? 

Mr. Speaker, I include this item in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

DEFENSE IN A NUCLEAR AGE 


During the six anxious days between the 
President's demand that the Soviets remove 
their medium-range missiles from Cuba and 
Premier Khrushchev's acquiescence, the pos- 
sibility of nuclear war was never far from 
consciousness. Yet there was a discrepancy 
between the public image of what the dis- 
aster would be and the kind of disaster which 
Officials talked about. The difference was that 
while the public feared a Soviet nuclear 
attack on American cities, most defense spe- 
clalists seemed to believe that if nuclear war 
came, the US would start it—elther by using 
tactical nuclear weapons on a battlefield 
somewhere, or by using strategic weapons 
against Soviet forces where they might be 
located. 

This is not to say that military experts dis- 
missed entirely the possibility of an initial 
Soviet nuclear strike. Some thought that if 
the US enforced its blockade against a nu- 
clear-armed Soviet submarine, or bombed 
Soviet missile bases in Cuba without knock- 
ing them all out, or attempted an invasion 
during which the Cubans gained control of 
the missiles, US cities might be hit. Other 
experts feared that the Soviets, knowing the 
Strategic Air Command to be on maximum 
alert and ready to strike against the USSR, 
might misread their radar screens, think that 
US rockets and bombers were on their way, 
and launch their own bombers and missiles 
lest these be destroyed on the ground. There 
were even those who guessed that the Soviet 
stake in Cuba was so great, and Kremlin 
politics so unstable, that Khrushchey might 
be unable to back down without losing his 
job, and might therefore sce a nuclear strike 
as his only “way out.” 

Yet a Soviet nuclear strike made no sense. 
The US can today drop something like four 
times as much megatonnage In a first strike 
at the USSR as the USSR can drop in a first 
strike at the US. If the Soviets had hit first 
and had used most of their bombers and 
missiles against SAC, they would have 
emerged from the first nuclear exchange 
little stronger, and perhaps even weaker, vis 
a vis the US than before the exchange. They 
would have used up most of their missiles in 
& first strike; the bulk of those remaining 
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would have been destroyed on their pads by 
our missiles and bombers. Most of the Soviet 
bombers would have been shot down or de- 
stroyed on the ground; the rest would have 
had their refueling and reloading bases de- 
stroyed. The Soviet intercontinental armory 
would, in short, have been almost exhausted. 
In contrast the US, because it started with 
more numerous, more mobile and “harder” 
forces, would still have had a formidable 
striking force, probably capable of annihi- 
lating every living thing in Russia if ordered 
to do so. 

Knowing they could not neutralize SAC, 
Russian generals might have decided not 
to waste missiles trying. They might have 
thrown everything they had at US cities. 
But to what end? They would simply have 
ensured that almost everyone in the USSR 
was killed in revenge. Humiliating ss it no 
doubt waa for Khrushchey to retreat in 
Cuba, most US officials felt fairly confident, 
even at the height of the crisis, that It would 
be neither so humiliating nor so dangerous 
to him as a nuclear war. 

So why all the anxiety last month? The 
answer is fairly simple. Although military 
and diplomatic experts did not expect a di- 
rect nuclear attack on the US, even in the 
event of an invasion of Cuba, they did en- 
visage the possibility—some said the proba- 
bility—of a Soviet counter-move elsewhere. 
The Soviets might have tightened the noose 
around Berlin; they might have intervened 
on behalf of the Kurdish rebels in Iraq. In 
neither of these settings, military analysts 
noted, could the US have brought enough 
conventional power to bear sufficiently fast 
to halt the Soviets. If it chose to defend these 
areas, the US would probably have had to use 
nuclear weapons—either tactically against 
Soviet ground forces and air cover, or strate- 
gically against missile and bomber bases 
in the USSR Itself. The US would have hoped 
for an equally “limited” Soviet reply—a nu- 
clear attack on US forces in Iraq or Berlin, 
or else against SAC, but not against US 
cities. 


That would have been the hope; but many 
strategists were afraid the hope would not 
be fulfilled. They feared that neither the 
Soviet arsenal nor the Soviet brass was sum- 
ciently flexible to make a “limited” reply- 
Any nuclear attack, they sald, especially 
against targets in the USSR, whether bases 
or cities, might have impelled Kremlin lead- 
ers to use 10, 20 and 50 megaton bombs 
against US cities. 

HOW LIMITED A RESPONSE? 

When Khrushchev caught the US fiying 
U-2's over Russia, he threatened to use nu- 
clear rockets to destroy the bases from which 
they flew and the nations which provided 
the bases. And yet if Khrushchey had killed 
millions of people in reprisal, arguing that 
he was merely “defending” the Soviet Union, 
it is unlikely that history would have vin- 
dicated him. 

US threats of massive or limited nuclear 
retaliation fall in somewhat the same cate- 
gory as Khrushchev’s threats against U-2 
bases. If the Soviets were to attack Turkey 
and the US were to respond by triggering nu- 
clear war, destroying not only the US and 
USSR but Turkey in the process, the Judg- 
ment of history would not be kind to the 
US. In this instance, to escalate from con- 
ventional to nuclear war is like hanging a 
man for stealing a horse. The threat of hang- 
ing may or may not be an effective deter- 
rent,” but the act of hanging for such an 
offense is an outrage. The strategy of a peace- 
loving natton would be to keep the level of 
violence as low, not as high, as possible; to 
meet soldiers with soldiers, tanks with tanks. 

The New Republie la not here advocat- 
ing a policy of unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment. If, for example, the Soviet Union were 
to hit us with nuclear missiles, the yery least 
the President could do to defend surviving 
Americans would be to destroy Soviet. missile 
and bomber bases so they could not hit us 
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& second time. But to bulld a second strike 
arsenal for this purpose, and to pledge to 
use it only in this way, is very different from 
building, a first strike potential designed to 
answer not only nuclear but conventional ag- 
gression. 

Suppose our country were to adopt such a 
"second strike only” nuclear policy. Would 
this, as Administration officials argue, in- 
vite Soviet or Chinese aggression in areas 
near thelr borders where they enjoy conven- 
tional superiority? Would we then have to 
write off Berlin, Turkey, Iran and so forth 
as “indefensible”? Fortunately, this would 
Not be necessary. 

The answer is to mobilize enough addi- 
tional army divisions, with enough mobility, 
fire power and air support, to meet our obli- 
gations without resort to nuclear weapons. 
This is not impossible, whether the chal- 
lenger be Russian or Chinese. America has 
Substantial advantages over the Soviet Union 
and will for some years to come. Although 
Our population is 10 percent smaller, we have 
& surplus of young unemployed workers; the 
USSR. has a shortage, We need far fewer men 
on our farms than the Russians do. We have 
Surplus industrial capacity which can be 
Used to build the best equipped and most 
Mobile army in the world; the Soviet Union 
has a shortage of industrial capacity. By 
Making our Selective Service System some- 
What less selective we could match the So- 
viet army man for man. Our NATO allies 
have three times the population and five 
Or six times the economic resources of the 
Soviets’ Warsaw Pact allies. In the Orient, 
While America’s allies are neither as numer- 
Ous nor as militant as the Chinese, there are 
severe limits on China's ability to transport 
4nd supply its troops beyond its own bor- 
der. These limitations, coupled with Ameri- 
can technological superiority, make it pos- 
sible for the US to defeat the Chinese in a 
conventional war in Asia, or at least fight 

to a standstill as we did in Korea. 


But none of these things can be done un- 
less America makes up its mind to do them. 
The President must have a firm determina- 
tion to increase US conventional forces, so 
that they, combined with those of our allies, 
can match Communist conventional forces 
On any likely battlefield. He must explain to 
the American people that this ls an impor- 
tant step in reducing the risk of nuclear war, 
and he must resign himself to bitter criti- 
cism from Air Force generals, aircraft and 
Missile manufacturers, and mothers who 
Would rather see their sons employed as 
engineers in Santa Monica than as GI's in 
Fort Dix or Korea. So far, the President does 
Not appear to have made such a decision. 

John F. Kennedy came into office with a 
Conviction that the Pentagon needed more 
Of everything—more guerrillas, more soldiers, 
more mobility, more firepower, more missiles, 
More imagination. He raised everybody's 
budget. He did not announce at the outset 
any revisions in strategy, except to adopt 
somewhat tentatively the thesis that limited 
Nuclear war could include attacks on Soviet 
Strategic forces, such as ICBM's and long- 
Tange bombers, as well as attacks on Soviet 
battlefield forces. 


THE CRUCIAL CHOICE 


The President has not, so far as it can be 
determined, insisted to our allies in NATO 
Or elsewhere that we must be able to meet 
Conventional aggression with a conventional 
response, Only last week General Lauris Nor- 
stad, retiring commander of NATO, reiterated 
that if there is the slightest doubt about US 
Teadiness to resort to limited nuclear war 
When faced with a nonnuclear assault, “we 

ve lost a great part of the deterrent effect.“ 

Instead, he has told them, repeatedly, that 
the reason they should increase their con- 
Ventional capabilities, as the US was increas- 
ing its own, was to assure a pause“ between 
& Soviet attack and our employment of nu- 
Clear weapons. During this “pause,” the Ad- 
Ministration argues, the Soviets might have 
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second thoughts and pull back. The Euro- 
peans—and many Americans—are skeptical. 
So long as the Europeans believe that the US 
is ready and willing to “defend” Europe 
against the Red Army by nuclear means, they 
cannot be expected to order unpopular tn- 
creases in their conventional forces—not 
when the purpose is merely to postpone nu- 
clear destruction for a few days or weeks 
after war begins. If, on the other hand, US 
use of nuclear weapons were made contin- 
gent on their being employed first by the 
Communists, Europeans would have a much 
greater incentive to boost their conventional 
Strength. 

If the United States and its allies do not 
choose to mobilize sufficient conventional 
forces to meet their defense obligations 
around the world, then very serious thought 
should be given to reducing some of these 
obligations. If Berlin cannot be defended 
from conventional attack without resort to 
nuclear war, then one must ask whether it 
was wise to make the defense of that city, 
imbedded !n Communist territory, the test of 
the West's willingness to fight. No great 
power can go to the brink every other month 
saying, in effect, “Don’t push your advan- 
tage too hard, or we may blow up the world.” 
The threat may work once, twice, three 
times. Repeated often enough, the threat 
is likely to be tested. To avoid this, the West 
must strengthen its conventional forces, and 
pledge itself not to use nuclear weapons first. 


Overage at 357 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the fact that Robert I. Queen, of 
144-45 35th Avenue, Flushing, Queens 
County, N. V., has been nominated for 
the 1966 Lane Bryant Community Serv- 
ice Award. 

I bring this to the attention of this 
House because many of my colleagues 
will remember Mr. Queen as a staff as- 
sistant to former Representative Alfred 
E. Santangelo, of New York, from 1960 
through 1963. 

This nomination is worthy of particu- 
lar note because it cites Mr. Queen for 
his great work as a volunteer placement 
coordinator, in helping to find jobs for 
newspapermen displaced by recent news- 
paper closings in New York City. 

In this capacity, he served as a liaison 
agent for the New York Newspaper Guild, 
the New York Reporters Association, and 
the Overseas Press Club. 

Another citation mentioned in connec- 
tion with the nomination is the fact that 
Mr. Queen helped capture two armed 
bandits who had just held up a jewelry 
store, and on another occasion, he dis- 
armed a knife-wielding thug who had 
stolen a handbag from a woman at a 
subway station. 

This good citizen of my home county 
has also waged a long crusade against 
age discrimination in employment—a 
problem which I consider of such im- 
portance that I have introduced legisla- 
tion to outlaw such discrimination. 

Along the lines of this effort, Mr. 
Queen recently wrote a bright and force- 
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ful article in a publication of the News- 
paper Guild of New York. I bring this 
article to the attention of my many fel- 
low Members who have indicated their 
deep concern over the gravity of such 
discrimination: , 
How To Be Overace ar Oven 35 
(By Robert I. Queen) 
“Things are seldom what they seem— 
Skim milk masquerades as cream“ 


These words from HMS. Pinafore, by 
Gilbert & Sullivan, capsule a devastating 
truth that must occur to any man, particu- 
larly one past 35, who finds himself looking 
for a job. 

It starts early, almost immediately after 
the job hunt begins. You find old 
resume and begin to bring it up to date. It 
seems to present the picture of a vigorous, 
responsible, well-qualified man who should 
be able to fit well into a number of higher 
echelon positions. But just to be sure, you 
discuss them with a few friends whose judg- 
ment you respect and who may be able to 
put you in touch with persons who may have 
a few cholce vacancies. 

At the end of a week, you find that they 
“would be happy to have a few copies of your 
resume to pass along” but they feel that you 
could profitably make a few changes in it. 

“The resume is too long,” “it’s too short,” 
“tt’s too specific,” “not specific enough,” “you 
must never mention your age,” should 
only give your date of birth,” “a graduate 
degree is the kiss of death,” “list every course 
you've ever taken.” 

While your friends fight the battle of the 
resume, you do the rounds of the agencies, all 
of which are advertising the perfect job for 
you; a job that seems, in fact, never to 
exist outside the Help Wanted pages of The 
New York Times. Meanwhile, they have an 
excellent opening in New Delhi, if you're 
willing to relocate and have a fluent knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit. 

You are also, of course, writing letters of 
application and sending out your current 
temporary resume to all and every opening 
advertised in the newspapers and such ap- 

te magazines as Editor & Publisher, 
Printers Ink and Advertising Age. 

A satisfying number of mses arrive 
and your days begin to fill up with interviews, 
usually an hour apart at opposite ends of 
town. These interviews are never decisively 
positive, only decisively negative. 

You soon find that what you considered 
your strong points are going to be held 
against you. Twenty years’ experience is 
just what they need, only “unfortunately 
our pension plan makes it impossible for us 
to hire anyone over 35.” You could do the 
job with one hand tied, which means you're 
Overqualified and they won't insult you by 
offering it to you. You are “a gentleman and 
a scholar” but, a City College degree doesn’t 
fit in with the corporate image. What a shame 
your father didn't send you to Harvard! 

Should your interviewer decide to over- 
look your gray hair, your ability and even 
an Honor Fraternity, you then begin to run 
the gauntlet from personnel officer to vice- 
president, from psychologist to psychiatrist, 
from ink blot to personality inventory. At 
At the end of three months, they're tired of 
the whole thing and hire the president’s 
nephew who just dropped out of college. 

Meanwhile, your file fills up with letters 
expressing the writers’ regret at not having 
a position for a man of your “unparalleled 
ability and experience” and assuring you 
that “your letter and resume will be kept in 
the active file should a position develop.” 

One such letter is from a Mr. X,” to whom 
you are introduced by a friend and who al- 
most weeps when he hears that you are avail- 
able. He had the perfect position for you but 
he filled it yesterday! If only you had sent 
him a resume for his file! 

Apparently no man over 35 is supposed to 
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be able to take instruction by reading or by 
any other means. You must find your eco- 
nomic niche in life early and spend the rest 
of your life carefully guarding it, or a similar 
neighboring niche, and never mind what lies 
over the economic horizon. Should your niche 
somehow be destroyed, you can easily find 
yourself economically homeless. 

Take a man of 50 who has a family, owns 
his home and has roots in a community. He 
has spent sll or most of his working life in 
the newspaper field and this field has been 
getting smaller and smaller in the past 30 
years, Suddenly his job is gone and he is 
faced with the choice of destroying the roots 
of a lifetime in order to take another job 
in another community or finding another 
kind of employment. 

Suppose he moves to another town, an- 
other paper, can he be sure that another 
merger, another bankruptcy might not move 
him on again and again? If he should decide 
to stay, can he start again as a beginner? 

He may be willing, but no one else seems 
to think it possible. Over and over he will 
hear the words, “Yes, we have a Job, but it’s 
for a beginner, a younger man. You wouldn't 
be intrested in this position with your experi- 
ence.” But this “experience” doesn't count 
for any job, it seems—it’s always the “wrong 
kind” of experience. 

What the potential employer really means 
is that the applicant is too old” although 
age is a word that is not mentioned. Instead, 
it is covered with euphemisms like experi- 
ence,” “background,” training,“ — a whole 
lexicon of words to cover the obvious but 
unmentionable one, a-e! 

What is happening to the ex-New York 
Dally Mirror and Journal-American, World- 
Telly and Trib personnel is happening to 
many others in our city and our country. 
It is happening to elevator operators and 
coal miners, billing clerks and executives, 
Given a choice, industry seems to prefer nar- 
row experience to broad experience, youthful 
inexperience to mature varied experience. 

Why? 

What does a man out of work do between 
age 35 and when he can start picking up his 
social security? 


WETB in Johnson City, Tenn., Supports 
the Bill To Prohibit the Descration of 


Our Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, WETB 
radio station in Johnson City, Tenn., 
recently broadcasted an editorial ex- 
pressing its support of my bill to pro- 
hibit the desecration of the flag. 

I am grateful for this expression of 
support, and in inserting this editorial 
in the Recor», I urge that we proceed 
promptly to enact this legislation into law 
this week. 

Representive James H. Quillen and several 
of his colleagues are pressing for Congression- 
al action on a bill that would make desecra- 
tion of the flag a federal offense. If the legis- 
Intion passes, a prison sentence of up to a 
year and a fine of up to $1,000 could be im- 

upon anyone who defiles the flag. For 
the life of us, we cannot see why there should 
be any hesitation in passing this bill, yet it 
Was bottled up in committee during the last 
session of Congress. With beatniks and Viet- 
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niks burning, spitting upon, and otherwise 
showing contempt for the flag and what it 
represents; must patriotic Americans stand 
by with no recourse? We agree with Con- 
gressman Quillen that action is long overdue 
to protest the flag—and punish those who 
misuse it. Our only regret is that such legis- 
lation is necessary. It is deplorable that there 
should exist Americans who would spit upon 
and burn the banner which symbolizes their 
own rights and protection as citizens. 


President Thomas J. Murray Outlines 
Legislative Goals of Illinois Conference 
of Building Trade Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Ili- 
nois delegation in Congress was priv- 
fleged today to meet with more than 300 
delegates from the Illinois Conference of 
Building Trade Unions who are in Wash- 
ington to attend the 12th National Leg- 
islative Conference of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, AFL- 
CIO. 

Highlight of the meeting was an ad- 
dress by the very distinguished Thomas 
J. Murray, president of the Illinois Con- 
ference of Building Trade Unions, who 
outlined the legislative goals of the build- 
ing trades for 1967. 

Mr. Murray’s eloquent remarks spelled 
out a progressive program to keep Amer- 
ica moving forward and keep the ranks 
of organized labor effective so they can 
play their key role in the growth of our 
Nation. 

His stern warning about the conse- 
quences of compulsory arbitration, com- 
ing on the eve when Congress will debate 
the railway strike, are particularly sig- 
nificant. I hope my colleagues will read 
Mr. Murray’s remarks before anyone is 
tempted to foist any compulsory arbitra- 
tion on the people of this Nation. 

The legislative program outlined by 
Mr. Murray represents the highest ideals 
of the building trades for a better 
America. r 

I am privileged to place these remarks 
in the Recorp today. 

It was especially pleasant for me to see 
so many members from the Chicago and 
Cook County Building Trades Council 
here in Washington, and, in particular, 
joining with Mr. Murray, who is also 
president of the council, Mr. Thomas J. 
Nayder, secretary-treasurer of the Chi- 
cago and Cook County council, Mr. Mur- 
ray and Mr. Nayder bring the highest 
ideals of the American labor movement 
to Chicago and we are all grateful for 
their leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Murray's inspiring 
remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF THOMAS J. MURRAY, PRESIDENT, 
- ILLINOIS CONFERENCE OF BUILDING TRADES 

UNIONS, DELIVERED AT THE WASHINGTON 

HILTON HOTEL 

This is the Legislative Program of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, for 1967: 
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1. First and foremost on our lative 
Program is the On-Site Picketing bill (H.R 
100) which is designed to restore to Build- 
ing Trades workers the right to picket peace- 
fully at construction sites without being held 
in violation of the secondary boycott provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. The typical 
job in the building and construction indus- 
try is not carried forward by a single em- 
ployer with different departments for differ- 
ent types of work, These are numerous con- 
tractors on the single job site performing the 
different types of work required to complete 
the building or project. Consequently, if the 
electricians’ union pickets a building job site 
because of a dispute with the electrical con- 
tractor and the carpenters employed by an- 
other contractor concertedly refuse to cross 
the picket line, it has been held, in the Den- 
ver Building Trades case, that the Taft- 
Hartley Act is violated because the picketing 
is said to have as an object the inducement 
of the contractors on the job site to cease 
doing business with each other. Yet the em- 
ployees in the electrical department of 8 
factory can picket the factory site, even 
though the carpenters employed_in another 
department concertedly refuse tò cross the 
picket line, Picketing at a construction job 
site does not constitute a true secondary boy- 
cott. President Eisenhower first recommended 
the reversal of the Denver Building Trades 
rule in his Message of January 11, 1954. The 
President stated: 

“The true secondary boycott is indefens!- 
ble and must not be permitted. The Act m 
not, however, prohibit legitimate conce: 
activities against other than innocent 
parties, I recommend that the Act be clari- 
fied by making it explicit that concerted ac 
tion against . . an employer on a construc- 
tion project who, together with other em- 
ployers, is engaged in work on the site of the 
project, will not be treated as a secondary 
boycott.” 

Since that time two other Presidents have 
endorsed our On-Site Picketing bill and 
there have been numerous hearings before 
Senate and House Labor Committees on this 
subject. The representatives of the three 
million building tradesmen in the United 
States have come to Washington each year 
to petition the Congress for rellef. Our case 
has been proved—convincingly and beyond 
all doubt—and we believe that it is a matter 
of simple justice that H.R. 100 should be 
enacted as soon as possible. The bill was 
favorably reported by the House Education 
and Labor Committee on May 4, 1967, and 
It is now pending before the House Rules 
Committee. We ask for the support of every 
Congressman from Illinois behind our On- 
Site Picketing proposal. 

2. We are also secking a further amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley Act which would 
assure the legality of joint labor-management 
trade promotion funds. Recent court deci- 
sions have ruled that employer contributions 
to product promotion programs administered 
jointly by trustees representing labor and 
management are outside of the scope of the 
exceptions to the Taft-Hartley Act. Product 
promotion programs are not unlawful. Col- 
lective bargaining on the subject of product 
promotion programs is not unlawful. But 
joint labor-management administration 
such programs is unlawful because the courts 
have held that this is a restricted payment 
to employee representatives prohibited DY 
Taft-Hartley. The bills which we endorse 
have been introduced by Congressman RO- 
man Pucinski and they would add two more 
specific exceptions to the law: 

a. Jointly administered product promotion 
programs, and 

b. Jointly administered committees for thé 
interpretation of collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 

Hearings on these bills are to be scheduled 
by the Thompson Special Subcommittee on 
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Labor after the Situs Picketing bill ls taken 
up by the House. 

3. Our next legislative proposal would 
amend the Davis-Bacon Act to require com- 
Pliance with the Dayis-Bacon Prevailing Wage 
provisions in construction projects under 
lease-option agreements by the Post Office 
Department and other government agencies. 
The need for legislation in this field arises 
from a change in the Federal Government's 
Method of obtaining new buildings for its 
use, Rather than build these structures 
themselves, the various governmental De- 
partments now enter into lease and lease- 
Purchase agreements with private contrac- 
tors. While the Post Office Department, like 
Most Government agencies, recognized that 
the Davis-Bacon Act applied when it con- 
structed its own buildings, it has taken the 
Position that the Act does not apply under 
such leasing arrangements. 

The legislation which we are supporting 
Would make it celar that the prevailing wage 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act would 
apply to all types of lease agreements entered 
into by the Federal Government. 

4. The Building Trades Legislative Con- 
ference is also behind the Construction 
Safety bill introduced by Congressman James 
O'Hara of Michigan. The purpose.of this bill 
(HR. 2567) 1s to provide for the safety and 
health of all workers in the building and 
construction industry working on all Federal 
and Federally-financed or assisted construc- 
tion projects, Except for mining, the con- 
struction industry has the highest and most 
Serious injury rate of any major industry in 
the country, and statistics show that since 
1945 this rate has been climbing. In 1965 
Alone, construction workers lost 22 ½ million 
work days due to injuries. We urge that you 
support this Construction Safety bill because 
it is clear from all of the facts that Federal 
Safety and Health Regulations in the Feder- 
ally sponsored construction projects is vitally 
needed. 

5. The last item among our major legis- 
lative proposals is H.R, 5710, the Administra- 
tion proposals for increased benefits under 
the Social Security Act, introduced by 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. We are proud that 
Cur own Dan Rostenkowski is on this 
Powerful Ways and Means Committee. The 
Administration proposals for amending the 
Social Security law call for a 20 per cent 
over-all increase in the total amount of 
Social Security payments; an increase of 59 
Per cent for the 2½ million people now 
receiving minimum benefits; and a minimum 
increase of 15 per cent for the remaining 
20% million beneficiaries. We believe that 
the Social Security law needs improvement 
and we urge that you support the Ad- 
3535 proposals embodied in HR. 

10, 

These then are the major planks in our 
legislative platform, But together with all 
Other labor people there are other legis- 
lative proposals which we endorse: 

We are opposed to the cutback ordered 
În the Federal-aid highway construction pro- 
Bram. We believe that this cutback in the 
expenditure of Highway funds should be 
Tescinded with all possible dispatch, 

We support the legislation which has been 
Introduced to amend the Welfare and Pen- 
Sion Plans Disclosure Act so as to strengthen 
and improve protection for the interests of 
Participants in and beneficiaries of employee 
Welfare and pension benefit plans. 

We endorsed the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1967, but we believe 
that the amendments adopted by the House 
Prior to final passage seriously weakened the 
measure and impaired the effectiveness of 
the existing law. 

We support whole-heartedly the Voca- 
tional Bducation Act Amendments of 1967; 
introduced by our own Roman Pucinski. 

bill provides for area vocational train- 
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ing schools and an increase in authorized 
funds from $225 to $400 million, 

We also endorse the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1967 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Carl Perkins, Chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 

The 12th National Legislative Conference 
of the Bullding and Construction Trades 
Department also supports various Health 
measures—amendments to the Clean Air 
Act, amendments tq the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to provide for the establishment of 
a National Eye Institute of Health, and 
other bills providing for the establishment 
of Health Facilities. 

We urge that each of you study our 1967 
Legislative. Program and read carefully the 
material relating to Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Merchant Marine, Taxes, Appa- 
lachia, Equal Employment Opportunity, 
Truth-In-Lending, and Immigration. 

We are, of course, opposed to any anti- 
labor bills, and there are many which have 
been introduced. As you know, the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department 
strongly opposes any form of compulsory 
arbitration. We are convinced that the only 
thing now standing in the way of an early 
negotiated settlement of the current labor 
dispute involving the railroads and the 
unions representing their shop-craft em- 
ployees is the belief by railroad management 
that compulsory arbitration legislation will 
be enacted to relieve them of their obliga- 
tion to bargain collectively in good faith. 
We stand four square behind fiscal seizure— 
the impounding of their funds—as the only 
way to get the railroads to engage in real 
collective bargaining. 

Briefly, this is our 1967 program. We know 
that each of you will give serious considera- 
tion to our proposals—because our legisla- 
tive platform is designed to benefit all 
workers—all Americans—not just Building 
Tradesmen. We are grateful for your attend- 
ance and your attention. 


Views of Thomas J. Mackell, District At- 
torney of Queens County on Proposed 
Merger of Criminal and Civil Courts in 
the City of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp I would like to in- 
clude at this point the views of the Hon- 
orable Thomas J. Mackell, district at- 
torney of Queens County, N.Y., voiced 
before the committee on judiciary at the 
1967 State Constitutional Convention in 
Albany, N.Y., on June 6. 

I believe this is a matter which would 
be of some interest to my colleagues. 

District Attorney Mackell's statement 
follows: 

Views or THOMAS J. MACKELL, DISTRICT AT- 


The job of settling disputes of the smaller 
magnitude in the City of New York is en- 
trusted to two different Court Systems with 
inferior jurisdiction—Civil and Criminal. 
Although distinct in name and personnel, 
there are numerous similarities in judicial 
personnel: each Judge operates under the 
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identical supervision of the Appellate Divis- 
ions, First and Second Departments; each 
Judge must have the identical qualifications 
of age (under 70) and experience at the bar 
(10 years); each serves ten year terms; and 
each receive identical annual compensation 
(£25,000). 

Judges of either Court may be assigned by 
the Appellate Division concerned to the other 
Court, 

To these similarities too must be added the 
circumstance that each Court Is the product 
of a consolidation of other Courts within the 
past five years: the Civil Court, resulting 
from mergers of the City Court.and the Mu- 
nicipal Court, and the Criminal Court from 
the consolidation of the old City Magistrates’ 
Court with the Court of Special Sessions. 

There, however, similarities abruptly end, 
and significant differences emerge. Briefly 
these differences are threfold and ought to 
be discussed briefly: 

1) Jurisdiction. The Civil Court is con- 
cerned with totally different substantive law 
from that involved in the Criminal Court. 
The Civil Court is involved with an injury 
sustained in an accident where the damages 
are less than $10,000 (tort), a collision be- 
tween vessels (admiralty), a landlord-tenant 
dispute; a tresspass to real property; or the 


‘failure of a debtor to meet his obligations. 


With such matters 95 Judges must make 
dispositions. Prom July 1, 1965 through June 
30, 1966, there were more than 680,000 new 
actions and summary proceedings added to 
the Calendar, In addition, there were more 
than 63,000 added small claims and about 
100,000 motions. 

On the other hand, the Criminal Court is 
concerned with none of these fields of sub- 
stantive law. The Penal Law presently in 
force and effect provides the only substantive 
law. Beginning Septentber 1, 1967, Judges 
on the Criminal Court must master a brand 
new Penal Law, so that for some time after 
September ist the Criminal Court will be 
applying two separate sets of laws—one gov- 
erning conduct engaged in prior to Septem- 
ber lst, and the other conduct since Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Even the most enlightened law school 
graduate, with ten years’ experience at the 
bar, and less than 70 years of age, might find 
the assumption of the additional obligation 
of mastery of practically all other fields 
of substantive law on the civil side a Hercu- 
lean task. k 

Against this dissimilarity of subject mat- 
ter, the only argument advanced is that 
Judges might prefer variety in their diet of 
cases and controversies. Such a variety pres- 
ently exists in the Supreme Court. But that 
Court has 171 Justices in New York City 
compared to 95 in the Civil Court and has 


2) Procedure. Eight volumes containing 
numbered sections running to section 10,005 
constitute a new Civil Practice Law and 
Rules adopted in September 1963. These— 
together with an additional statute, the New 
York City Civil Court Act, and Rules—govern 
procedure in the Civil Court. 

Totally different statutes and rules govern 
the Criminal Court. Indeed, the present Code 
of Criminal Procedure supplemented by the 
New York City Criminal Court Act and 
Rules, will shortly be supplemented and re- 
placed by a new Criminal Procedure Law. 

Certainly, there is as little similarity in 
procedure in the two tribunals as there is 
similarity of substantive law. The quan- 
tum of proof required for a litigant to pre- 
vall in the Civil Court is merely a preponder- 
ance of evidence; in the Criminal Court, it is 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt. In the 
Civil Court, Juries are frequently employed 
necessitating a certain proficiency in apply- 
ing exclusionary rules of evidence as well as 
ability to communicate in the form of in- 
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structions, and otherwise, with laymen who 
try the facts. In the Criminal Court, there 
gre no juries and presumably no such re- 
quisite expertise. 

3) Method of Selection of Judges. Crim- 
inal Court Judges are appointed by the 
Mayor; Civil Court Judges elected within cer- 
tain districts. Neither System is ideal. 

Take the Appointive System. One hun- 
dred men—quick and dead—have served on 
our highest Court in the 177 years of this 
nation’s history. All were appointed by 
nearly all of this nation’s 35 Presidents. Yet 
only a half-dozen Presidents have seen fit to 
name members of opposite political faith to 
our highest Court—the last, by Mr. Truman, 
twenty years ago. 

The average of political qualification for 
members of the Supreme Court—94 per- 
cent—has been equalied by appointments to 
lower federal tribunals. Republican Presi- 
dents since McKinley have maintained the 
94 percent average in selecting Republican 
lawyers as Federal Judges. President Wilson 
could find only one qualified Republican and 

71 qualified Democrats for the Federal Ju- 
diciary during his eight years in office, and 
Presidents Roosevelt and Cleveland—in 
twenty years in the White House—could find 
not even one Republican lawyer worth desig- 
nation to any Federal tribunal. 

On the other hand, an elective system that 
restricts selection of candidates to particu- 
lar districts and wards—leaves much to be 
desired. This is the regrettable system now in 
vogue for Civil Judges. 

Obviously, the optimum method must com- 
bine both the opportunity of the electorate 
to participate in the selection or retention 
of judges, with the assurance of qualified 
judges. 

The big question is “Who is Qualified”? 

I think there are three requirements for 
a good trial judge: (1) Honesty; (2) Skill; 
and (3) Judicial Temperament. 

1) Honesty. The trial Judge must be an 
unusually honest man, a man of exceptional 
integrity financially, politically, and socially. 
This is usually put first in discussions of 
qualifications for Judicial office, and rightly 
sọ. But honesty is hardly a sufficient qualifi- 
cation or even one unique to the judicial 
branch of public service. It has been taken 
for granted throughout our analysis of the 
trial judge's role that a Judge who is suscepti- 
ble to bribery in any form, or who favors 
his relatives, cronies, or political sponsors 
either in the conduct of litigation or in the 
award of lucrative commissions like guardi- 
anships, is unworthy of his post and, for 
that matter, unworthy of membership in 
the legal profession. The ugliest words in the 
administration of justice are “the fix is in” 
or any remote equivalent. 

The stress on personal honesty in most dis- 
cussions of judicial qualifications seems 
quite unflattering to the legal profession, 
and one searches for an explanation of the 
prominence of the theme. Certainly a list of 
qualifications for appointment as a superin- 
tendent of schools or director of a scientific 
laboratory would not put comparable em- 
phasis on elementary probity as a sine qua 
non, There are several possible explanations, 
Insistence on personal integrity as an indis- 
pensable qualification, almost as the indis- 
pensable qualification, for judicial office re- 
flects an apprehensive awareness in the legal 
profession of the immensity of the damage 
that can be done to the legal order by judi- 
cial corruption. If a physician or a professor 
or & businessman is discovered to be a thief 
or an influence peddler, the disclosure will 
not put medicine, higher education, or busi- 
ness Into general disrepute. But judges are 
different and more representative; revela- 
tions of Judicial corruption create suspicion 
and loss of confidence in legal processes gen- 
erally and endanger public respect for law. 

2) Skill, Only a good lawyer, a genuinely 
good one, is qualified for service on a trial 
court. Civic groups and bar associations have 
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been far too generous, by and large, in their 
ratings of judicial candidates. Bar associa- 
tions and other civic groups undertake from 
time to time to determine whether particu- 
lar candidates for appointment to the bench 
are or are not “qualified’’—variously, “weil 
qualified” or “exceptionally well qualified”— 
for judicial office. No person or organization 
has yet “qualified” or even made an all- 
inclusive checklist of the attributes to be 
kept in mind in appraising the qualifications 
of a lawyer who aspires to join the company 
of the judiciary. Qualified" has come to be 
used much as teachers use the C grade, as 
are characterized as “well qualified” and the 
A men as “exceptionally well qualified.” If 
such in-group appraisals of judicial candi- 
dates are to have political value and in- 
fluence, “qualified” must have the significa- 
tion of professional excellence, a degree of in- 
tellect and technical proficiency equal to 
that possessed by the best members of the 
practicing bar. A man who is pretty good 
but not good enough is not “qualified” for 
appointment or election to the trial bench. 

3) Judicial Temperament. In any sizeable 
community there will be many lawyers of 
complete financial probity and genuinely 
first rate professional skill and acumen. The 
demands and strains of his courtroom task 
require unusual emotional stability, excep- 
tional firmness and serenity of temperament, 
and not infrequently great intellectual and 
psychic endurance. In his relations with 
jurymen, witnesses, and litigants, the trial 
judge has to be empathetic and endlessly 
patient. As a sentencing official, his action 
must be compassionate without being 
mushyheaded, and his demeanor must be at 
once sensitive and austere. These are not at- 
tributes that can be measured on a quan- 
titative scale or in any precisely objective 
way. But they are essential to performance 
of the role in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of common law adjudication. 

I would favor an adaptation of the familiar 
Missouri Plan—now used in a half-dozen 
states—but I should inaist upon each and 
every Judge facing up to the electorate on 
the basis of his record a year or so after his 
designation. 

With respect to the merger of Criminal 
and Civil Courts—no matter how inter- 
changeable the Judges of each with the 
other may be—I can find no prospect that 
such consolidation would improve (a) the 
quality of either civil or criminal justice: 
(b) the speed of its administration, or (c) 
its cost. I think that so far from providing 
judges with greater variety of diet in cases, 
it would present the community with a crazy 
cocktail. 


Veterans Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, the continuing concern of this 
Nation for the welfare of its veterans 
is a laudable pursuit. We have gone 
through many stages of caring for our 
veterans, for assuring them that the 
sacrifices they have made in the defense 
of freedom will not be forgotten. 

It was with great pleasure that I no- 
ticed the new concern evidenced in the 
message to Congress on January 31 from 
President Johnson. I feel the urgency 
that this message created has helped to 
expedite our actions in providing new 
and extended benefits to the fine young 
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men who today are fighting in Vietnam 
in order to squelch the spread of com- 
munism to countries whose governments 
are opposed to this subjugation. 

But, it is not enough that we merely 
extend old laws which have been in ex- 
istence for many years. Many of the vet- 
erans programs have no doubt outlived 
their original intent, and there are new 
ideas which should be incorporated in 
the laws in order that the needs of our 
veterans in a changing society and 
changing economy may be met. 

The President, in his message, asked 
that a complete reevaluation of the entire 
veterans benefits program be made. To 
implement this directive, the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs named a special 
commission to travel throughout the Na- 
tion, meeting with interested groups and 
individuals, ascertaining what changes 
should be recommended. 

This commission went to work immedi- 
ately, and has already visited several 
different parts of the Nation to compile 
their findings. Boston was selected as one 
of the cities for these commission hear- 
ings, and veterans, citizens, and orga- 
nized groups met with them on May 27. 

Just as the news media of this Nation 
met the Presidential message on Janu- 
ary 31 with much applause, these meet- 
ings are also receiving the editorial sup- 
port and news coverage of the areas in 
which these meetings are held. 

Typical of the response from the news 
media that is being awarded to these im- 
portant meetings is an editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Traveler, of 
Thursday, May 21, 1967. I placed this fine 
editorial in one of Massachusetts’ out- 
standing daily newspapers in the RECORD: 

A PRESENT OBLIGATION 

In his Jan. 24 Budget Message, President 
Johnson made a special point of the fact 
that, This nation continues to recognize a 
particular obligation to those who have 
served in the Armed Forces.” One week later, 
in a special message on Veterans Benefits, he 
stressed the need for new legislation “to ful- 
fill our obligations to those who have borne 
the cost of conflict in the cause of liberty.” 

It is in line with this directive from the 
White House that Boston will be host city on 
Saturday and Sunday when the Veterans 
Advisory Commission conducts hearings at 
the Sheraton-Boston Hotel, The commission. 
appointed by VA Administrator William J. 
Driver, will offer to the public the experi- 
ence and thinking of men who have held 
high national office in major veterans or- 
ganizations and who will be ready to hear 
the proposals and testimony of group spokes- 
men from all over New England. 

Boston is one of eight cities selected to 
gather opinions on present veterans’ pro- 
grams and future needs. When all the rec- 
ommendations are In, Driver and his col- 
leagues will sift them down and present the 
results to President Johnson next January 
for legislative requests. 

There is no question that many changes 
are overdue, especially in the flelds of medi- 
cal care, insurance, labor and educati 
benefits. Old legislation needs updating 
conform with the changing times. New les~ 
islation needs to be devised to meet our new 
standards of living. 

But the obligation expressed by the Ad- 
ministration also bespeaks an obligation on 
the part of potential beneficlary groups— 
the obligation to make known their needs, 
attitudes, criticisms and suggestions. 

The visit by Driver's commission will pro- 
vide an opportunity for ali to be heard. It 
should be used to the full. 


June 18, 1967 
Courage in a Time of Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, an appal- 
Imgly large number of our citizens are 
not appreciative of our American heri- 
tage. Two inspiring examples of the true 
Tealization were well expressed in a re- 
Cent editorial in the Sylvania Telephone, 
& weekly newspaper of my hometown of 
Sylvania, Ga., as follows: 

Corner IN A TOME OF CRISIS 

In our days, one international crisis follows 

another. Before we have fully come to accept 

fact of war in Southeast Asia, another 
War, potentially even more dangerous, breaks 
Sut in the Middle East. 

Interspersed in our newspapers with these 
dramatic events is another kind of news: 
Stories about Americans who burn their draft 
Cards, demonstrate against the war effort, 
even desecrate the flag of the nation. 

We do not share the concern of some peo- 
Ple who put too much emphasis on the ac- 
tions of the strange minority, and say that 
American character is weakening. In all wars, 
a few people have sought for one reason or 
another to shirk their patriotic responsibili- 
ties. But in all wars, the American people 

ve responded with the courage and the 
determination to do what had to be done. 

A crackpot who burns his draft card can 
Bet bigger headlines and more attention from 
the television cameras than a Charles Kelly 
Or a Ray Nesmith who sacrifices his life for 

country. But this only proves that the 
Crackpots are scarce and the patriots plenti- 
Tul in American society, 

As the threat of involvement in a second 
War hangs over us, we are happy to publish 
here two selections brought in by readers 
Who would Uke to see re-newed emphasis 
Placed on American patriotism. 

I DIDN'T WANT TO DIE 


Millard Howard brought us a clipping of a 
letter written by an American soldier who 
Was kiticd in Vietnam. How many of us feel 

way,” Millard wonders, The letter was 

Written by Pic. Hiram D. Strickland, of Gra- 

am, N.C., to his parents and was found in 
his belongings after he died. 

Dean Fours, I'm writing this letter as my 

one, You've probably already received 
Word that I'm dead and that the government 
Wishes to express lts deopest regret. 
Believe me, I didn want to dic, but I 
wit was part of my job. I want my 
Country to live for billions and billions of 
Years to camo. 
I want it to stand as a Ught to all people 
Oppressed and guide them to the same free- 
we know. If we can stand and fight for 
freedom, then I think we have done the Job 
set down for us. It's up to every Ameri- 
can to fight for the freedom we hold so dear, 

We don’t the smells of free air could be- 
ome dark and damp as in a prison cell. 

We won't be able to look at ourselves in a 
Mirror, much lees at our sons and daughters, 

use we know we have falled our God, our 
- SOuntry, and our future generations, 

T can hold my head high because I fought, 

Whether it be in heaven or hell. Besides, the 
gocs, “One more GI from Vietnam, 
Bt. Peter, I've served my time in hell.“ 

I fought for Sandy, Nell, Gale, Mom and 
Dad. But when the twins and Sandy's kids 
Bet old enough, they'll probably have to fight, 
too. Tell them to go proudly and without 
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fear of death because It is worth keeping the 
land free. 

I remember a story from Mr. Williams’ 
English classes, when I was a freshman, that 
said, “The cowards die a thousand times, the 
brave die but once.” 

Dont mourn me, mother, for I'm happy I 
died fighting my country’s enemies, and I 
will live forever in people's minds. I've done 
what I've always dreamed of. Don't mourn 
me, for I died a soldier of the United States 
of America. 

God bless you all and take care, I'll be 
seeing you in heaven. 

Your loving son and brother, 

Buren. 
“J Am Your Frac” 

The other contribution is a poem brought 
in by Mrs. Lloyd Pierce, flag chairinan of the 
Brier Creek Chapter, DAR. Written by Dr. 
Poling in 1943, the poem is particularly ap- 
propriate this week because next Wednesday, 
June 14, is Flag Day. 


“Hear me, Americans, Americans all, 

Iam your fiag, 

Iam old; 

I was old -when thè ice age shaped granite 
of New England; 

I was old when waters forsook the middie 
continent; 

I was old when the Creator conceived the 
Grand Canyon. 

Tam old; 

I was waiting for you when you came. 


“Hear me, Americans, Americans all, 

Iam your flag. 

Tam young: 

I am younger than waters of your man- 
made inland seas; 

I am younger than your highways and air- 
ways of travel; 

I am younger than radio's shoreless ocean 
of song. 

Tam young. 


“Hear me, Americans, Americans all, 
Iam your fing. 
Tam you. 
Iam mortal only in you; I can fall only from 


you, 

Forever mine {n your strength of differences, 
biended whole; 

Forever divided you fall, but united you 
stand; 

Tam you, 

Hear me, Americans, Americans all. 

Tam your flag!“ i 


President Hails Operation Amigo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


Of FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, misun- 
derstandings between nations often are 
the result of misunderstandings between 
people. For the last 6 years the Miami 
Herald has sponsored a program de- 
signed to promote friendship and good 
will between the people of the United 
States and our Latin American neigh- 
bors. 

The program, known as Operation 
Amigo, has been an unqualified success. 
Since its inception, approximately 5,000 
young Latin American students have 
come to this country, met American fam- 
flies, and have gotten a taste of what 
the American way of life is all about. 
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Recently, President Johnson gave rec- 
ognition to the outstanding job being 
done by Operation Amigo, and this is re- 
counted in the following article by Mr. 
Robert H. Feldkamp of Knight Newspa- 
pers“ Washington Bureau, which I call 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
JOHNSON Harms OPERATION AMIGO, Sers Ex- 

AMPLE WITH CHILEAN GUESTS 
(By Robert H. Feldkamp) 

WasHINGTON—“Operation Amigo” was of 
more concern to President Johnson for a 
time Friday than Defense Secretary 
McNamara. 

The nation’s defense chief sat quietly in 
the cabinet room at the White House, 
fidgeting with papers, waiting for his boss. 

And where was Mr. Johnson? Strolling 
through the Rose Garden and chatting 
amiably about Operation Amigo with 22- 
year-old Jorge Frei, son of President Eduardo 
Frei of Chile, Chilean Ambassador to the 
U.S. Radomiro Tomic, and Miamian Stuart 
Morrison, director of the student program in 
hemispheric understanding. 

While McNamara waited, the President— 
obviously in no hurry—welcomed young 
Jorge on his first visit to Washington, And 
Johnson told the youth: “Operation Amigo 
is one of the finest programs in the Western 
Hemisphere today.“ 

Ambassador Tomic interpreted the Presi- 
dent's remarks to Jorge who, when he heard 
them, broke into a grin, 

Operation Amigo, begun by The Miami 
Herald and still given its major impetus by 
Knight Newspapers, along with other lead- 
ing newspapers and corporations, was re- 
sponsible for Jorge's visit here. 

He is among a group of students from 
Chile winding up two weeks in this country 
&s part of a program to see first-hand what 
the U.S. is all about. 

As they shook hands in the President's 
office, Johnson told Jorge: “I met your 
father in Punta del Este a few weeks ago. 
He's a fine man.” 

Jorge again beamed and so did Ambassador 
Tomic when he heard the remarks about 
his boss. 

Since it wus begun Operation Amigo has 
been responsible for sending about 5,000 
Latin American students like Jorge to this 
country for similar visits, 

The program was largely the brainchild of 
Miami Herald Editor Don Shoemaker and 
Senior Managing Editor George Beebe in 1961. 
As they chatted one day with a Peruvian 
businessman, it became apparent that such a 
program was needed to negate communism's 
anti-America propaganda in Latin America. 

What better way, they reasoned, than by 
showing tomorrow's leaders the truth about 
their North American neighbor. And rts 
Operation Amigo became a reality, it was 
halled by statesmen, newspapers, business- 
men and host families as, as one put it, “an 
extraordinary new chapter in Inter-American 
relations.” 

John S. Knight, editorial chairman and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Enight Newspapers, has called Operation 
Amigo “a mario door to understanding.“ 

Writing about the students who have token 
pert in the program not long ago, Knight 
observed: “What they have seen is truth. 
And in truth rests the harmony and hope of 
this hemisphere.” 

Those words were reflected by President 
Johnson Friday when he told his Chilean 
visitors: “Operation Amigo is an important 
contribution to understanding between our 
nation and our good friends and neighbors 
to the south.” 

While the President bade Jorge goodby, 
newsmen were ushered out another door. 

As they passed the cabinet room, Secretary 
McNamara still sat there alone, twiddling his 
thumbs. 
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Active Community Organization Aids 
California Migrant Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr, ROYBAL. Mr, Speaker, I was very 
encouraged by recent evidence of how 
effective an organized campaign of com- 
munity cooperation can be in helping 
to alleviate extreme human suffering. 

The evidence is contained in the out- 
standing record of active citizen leader- 
ship, community participation, and co- 
operative effort to relieve an emergency 
food and housing shortage that devel- 
oped this spring in Stockton, Calif., and 
affected some 500 migrant farm workers 
in that area. 

To document this successful record of 
organized community activity, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at this point two items, a short de- 
-seription of an emergency Federal food 
and housing loan program arranged 
through the assistance of the local Con- 
gressman, JOHN J. McCFALL, and a very 
concise, and thought-provoking “Special 
Report” on the Stockton emergency sit- 
uation published by the Farm Labor 
Committee of the Mexican-American 
Political Association. 

The items follow: 

Through the combined efforts of local 
groups and individuals, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the plight of approximately 500 
single male migrant farm workers in San 
Joaquin County who were without food or 
housing, was relieved this spring. 

The migrants were unable to work in the 
fields due to heavy and continuous rain fall 
during recent months. 

In addition to funds donated by the Cath- 
olico Bishop of Stockton, various Protestant 
churches and the Jewish community, the 
Federal Government granted $13,077 in the 
form of a loan to the local Community Ac- 
tion Council to purchase food and provide 
housing for the workers, Congressman McFall 
worked closely with the CAC and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to insure receipt 
of the grant. 

During the months ahead, a combined 
City, County and Federal effort will be 
made to provide adequate housing for the 
men, During a recent trip to his Congres- 
sional District, Congressman McFall met with 
local officials. Tentative plans were made to 
seek Farmers Home Administration grant/ 
loan assistance, McFall will also attempt to 
obtain OEO funds to allow the men to un- 
dertake forestry work during the winter 
months which will provide the workers with 
stipends to support themselves during non- 
harvést periods. 

EMERGENCY LOAN PROGRAM FOR MIGRANT FARM 
WORKERS 

Grant made to: San Joaquin County Com- 
munity Action Council, Stockton, California. 

Amount of grant: $13,077. 

Date of Award: April 28, 1967. 

Purpose of Grant: to provide the cost of 
food and lodging for two months to migrant 
farm workers whose livelihood has been cut 
off due to extremely heavy and unusual 
rainfall. 

Number of individuals to receive assist- 
ance: 500. Of this number, 350 will receive 
loans for food and lodging. Another 150 will 
receive assistance for food only. 
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How loan program will operate: Each mi- 
grant will recelve a loan of $27.86 for the 
two month period. Migrants will start repay- 
ing loan on the day they start to work— 
$1.25 per day. 


[Special report of the Farm Labor Committee, 
Mexican-American Political Assoclation, 
May 12, 1967] 

Srockrom's ANNUAL SPRING Srarvina, 1967 
Spring, the season of new life, is a time 

of lean rations for farm workers around 

Stockton. A time of waiting. Waiting for the 

rains to stop. Waiting for the fields to dry 

out. Hoping that Braceros—and Wetbacks— 
will not take their meager jobs. Some of the 
waiters and the hopers, people who live and 
work the Stockton area year round. Many 
are migrants. They have harvested the crops 
in California's warmer Valleys of Imperial 
and Coachella, and have come north. Or their 
luck has run out in Texas and Arkansas. 
They have been lured west to make a new 
start and have been steered toward Stock- 
ton for the spring action. To cut the as- 
paragus. To prune the trees, But before the 
work, there is an indefinite and variable pe- 
riod of waiting and hoping, Many times the 
people run out of money before the work 
starts or before they run out of hope—or 
patience, When this happens, they move out 
of their flophouses Into the weeds. Or if they 
have families, they check out of the camp 
and live in their cars along the river banks. 

Groups of families have been seen camped 

out—with the cars set up in a circle like 

wagon trains coming West 100 years ago. 

This is spring in Stockton, Every spring in 
Stockton since man began injecting his rigid 
pattern of crops into the cycle of the rain 
and sun. Through the years the annual suf- 
fering by farm workers has been accepted 
as part of eternal rigor of moving from win- 
ter to summer. A couple of missions have 
supplied starving migrants one hot meal a 
day. Some surplus food has been available 
at the Welfare Department, otherwise, the 
community has paid no mind. 

And so the rhythm of rain and starving in 
Stockton has continued, without fanfare. 
Until this year. 

In 1967, Stockton was shaken with the 
reyolutionary idea that rain and starving 
were not preordained as eternal brothers to 
be recognized and accepted without protest 
without sympathy, without action. Beginning 
in late March and through April into May, 
the annual Stockton Starving was the main 
item at several meetings of the City Council, 
the Board of Supervisors. Its temporary solu- 
tion involved a number of local, State, even 
federal officials and agencies. The local dally 
newspaper, The Stockton Record, carried 
Many articles and pictures on the starving 
problem plus various attempts to alleviate 
this perennial condition. 

The Board of Supervisors granted public 
funds and property to feed and house farm 
workers. Local churches came up with $3,000; 
the Federal Office of Economic Opportunity 
granted $13,000 for rent, food and other ex- 
penses at a farm labor camp to meet the 
problem. 

How did the annual Stockton Starving, ig- 
nored in years past, become a community 
issue in 1967? The answer to that question 
is the subject of this report, All the implica- 
tions of the answer to that question should 
be carefully analyzed by all of us working 
in community affairs, because there are 
many other sreas suffering from chronic and 
neglected problems as terrible as the annual 
Stockton Starying. A study of what focused 
community attention and community action 
in Stockton may help us do the same thing 
in our communities. : 

The Stockton Starving was developed jn its 
annual way during mid-March of this year. 
Perhaps this year’s starving was slightly ag- 
gravated by several factors, although local 
public officials differ on this point. 
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1. Usually heavy spring ralns had virtually 
stopped all field work. 

2. Stockton Record reported that in the 
last year over 1,934 lower priced hotel rooms 
and dormitories have been destroyed by 
urban renewal. 

3. In the past two years the known use 
of Wetbacks has more than tripled. In the 
first three months of 1965, the U.S. Border 
Patrol picked up 111 illegal aliens; 1966, 241; 
and 1967, 343. 

Even with these aggravating factors the 
starving would have proceeded without fan- 
fare had not some 80 farm workers marched 
on the County Welfare Department March 
22, 1967. The protestors, mostly single men. 
were demanding help because no jobs were 
available. 

From this initial confrontation unfolded a 
chain of events and community self-revela- 
tions, some of which will be discussed below. 

The key to all the community action was 
that march; the key to the march was the 
organizer. The Organizer. was Adam Romero. 
Neither he nor any of the other marchers had 
any contact with established community 
organizations or agencies until after that 
initial action. Following that first day, the 
churches, MAPA, Manpower Opportunities 
Project, United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee, California Rural Legal Assist- 
ance, and others Jumped in to help carry the 
fight—alter Romero and the 80 had taken 
the offensive. 

It is clear that the annual Stockton Stary- 
ing would have passed through the spring of 
1967 unheralded had it not been for Adam 
Romero, 

Romero is an itinerant farm worker. A 
drifter. A man unnoticed in a crowd. One of 
the thousands who can be seen on the skid- 
rows of Fresno, Stockton, Salinas or 
wherever. Romero is one of thousands with 
major exceptions. He's a leader. He's been 
trained. 

In the spring of last year, Romero orga- 
nized a similar march of unemployed farm 
workers in Salinas. In that march he was 
working under the leadership of Manuel 
Chavez, then a field supervisor of the Call- 
fornia Center for Community Development 
and now Organising Director of the United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee. Ro- 
mero learned well the techniques of mobili- 
gation and the tricks of converting discon- 
tent, such as starving, into action, such as 
marching on the Welfare Department. 
Romero’s natural traits of leadership, his 
training plus the fact that he is “one of the. 
boys“ made it possible for him to mobilize the 
men without any “expert” or “professional 
or “community” leadership. 

In the next few days came marches on the 
City Council and the Board of Supervisors— 
These succeeding confrontations organized 
in cooperation with more established leader- 
ship. Instrumental in these actions were 
MAPA leaders Richard Lopez and Genevieve 
Patron, Manpower Opportunities Project 
staff members Bill Murdock and Joe Talan- 
con, Father Day of the Catholic Church and 
Manuel Chavez of the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

The Supervisors first egreed to pay for one 
hot meal a day to be served at the St. Mary's 
Dining Hall. When pressed, they offered use 
of barracks in the prison honor farm, three 
meals a day and bus service from town for ® 
two week period. During this time, commu- 
nity debate continued. Urban Renewal’s de- 
struction of the 1,934 rooms and dormitories 
was thrown back and forth between the 
Supervisors and the City Council. The U.S. 
Border Patrol became more active in searches 
for Wetbacks in immediately surrounding 
rural areas, The incipient grower campaign to 
import Braceros for the asparagus harvest 
went down the tubes as it became painfully 
obvious that there was a surplus, not a short- 
age, of farm labor. Certain discriminatory 
Practices against farm workers by the Farm 
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Placement Service were stopped when pres- 
Sure wos applied by the unemployed farm 
Workers and community organizations In a 


This discriminatory practice was the 
Agency's refusal to register farm workers 
Who applied for work. With no farm workers 
OMiclally registered the agency could support 

growers’ cisims of a farm labor shortage 
and a need for Braceros. 

Congressman John McFall met with the 
Workers and promised to, introduce Federal 

lation to do something for them next 
Year—a promise they rejected with a how! of 
Catcalls. 

As the two weeks of temporary board and 
doom from the county drew to a close, the 
farm workers obtained the use of a private 
Warehouse and tents for a short period before 

ly renting a farm labor camp which 

id. house some 310 people. 
The men obtained local cash donations 
ing $3,000 plus some $13,000 from the 
feral Omces of Economic Opportunity to 
Operate the camp for four months. The local 
tions were: $1,000 from the Catholic 
urch, and $2,000 from a variety of sources. 

The men are charged $1.25 a day for room 
and board while working. No charge when not 
Working. 

The farm workers have organized them- 
elves into a Community Self-Help Corpora- 

They have hired staff with the money 
public and private funds. The staff in- 
camp manager, cook, maintenance, 
Job developer. With the help of a citizens 
ad group the men administer the camp. 
Only farm workers can become staff members. 

The annual Stockton Starving hitherto a 
natural, unchallenged phenomena, this year 
Was protested; and some temporary solutions 

ve been found. Obviously an OEO Grant 
and donations from churches are not perma- 
Rent solutions, Some firm structures must be 

t into the framework of our society to 
Prevent such as the annual Stockton Starv- 
. Their structures would include: 

1. Adequate unemployment insurance for 
Al workers. 

2. Realistic minimum wage standards for 

Workers. 

3. A strong union of farm workers to rep- 
Tent their interests in the community, in 
®overnment and with the growers. 

4 Change in operating regulations of 

renewal so that local controls rest in 
the hands of people directly affected, not in 
the hands of the speculators and local real 
“State promoters, as is now the case. 

5. A rethinking and recasting of public 
and private community programs to culti- 
Vate active citizen participation at all 
levels—and prevent the manipulation of the 
Poor as prevelant in all current programs 
including much of the War on Poverty and 
All of the model cities, demonstration cities 

General Neighborhood Renewal Area 


The Mexican-American Political Associa- 
tion will continue to join hands with all 
Broups promoting these programs. 

Tn the meantime, MAPA Farm Labor Com- 
Mittee offers this paper as a case study of 
how a community can be moved into action 
Maren Oppressed people organize themselves 

to action. 


The Trischool Plan Passes Its First 
Semester 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
Making progress in public education in 
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the District of Columbia. An indication of 
the progress is contained in an article 
from Sunday’s Washington Post on the 
trischool system in Southwest Washing- 
ton, which I include as part of the 
RECORD: 


Tar TeriscHoOL Pian Passes Irs FIRST 


SEMESTER 
(By Ellen Hofman) 


“We are now ready to face the challenge of 
providing all children of this single, cohesive 
neighborhood the equality of educational 
opportunity.” 

With these words by the Board of Educa- 
tion, endorsed by white and Negro and by 
low, middle and upper income residents of 
Southwest Washington, a historic educa- 
tional experiment was begun less than a year 
ago—the controversial tri-school plan. 

Youngsters from Amidon, Bowen and 
Syphax elementary schools have been a part 
of tri-school since February. As the school 
year now comes to à close, their parents and 
teachers—many of whom were bitterly op- 
posed to the plan at first—are relatively 
happy with what has happened, 

The most controversial aspect of tri-school 
has not had the opportunity to prove itself 
yet. This is the integration of economic and 
social groups in the Southwest community. 

Nonetheless, improvement of the quality of 
education is evident already in the three 
school buildings. One sees extra teachers and 
aldes, new equipment, building improve- 
ments and new instructional programs. A 
spirit of excitement about the new program 
is more evident than pessimism about its 
future. 

Because of a combination of public hous- 
ing and higher priced apartments and town- 
houses, the new Southwest has a diverse 
group of residents. 

The children from public housing formerly 
attended Bowen and Syphax schools, built in 
1930 and 1901 respectively. ~ 

Additions were made to Syphax in 1947 
and 1954. 

Children of the more affluent Negro and 
white residents attended Amidon, the school 
where Superintendent Carl F. Hansen estab- 
lished his well-known plan of basic edu- 
cation. 

Amidon, with 30 per cent white students, 
was the only integrated school. Bowen and 
Syphax were virtually all Negro. About 2000 
elementary students are involved in tri- 
school. 

Proponents of tri-school believed that by 
assigning each elementary school two grades 
plus kindergarten, children from all over 
Southwest would broaden their social con- 
tacts. They also hoped the Board of Educa- 
tion thus would be pressured to equalize 
facilities in all three schools. 

A neighborhood controversy lasted several 
months when Amidon parents expressed 
fears that their children would receive an 
inferior education tf transferred to one of 
the other schools, Many parents had anxiety 
about such conflicts as children fighting on 
the way to and from school and poor class- 
room discipline. 

Tri-school children know that school has 
changed, but they appear unaware that they 
were the center of a controversy that divided 
their parents a few months ago. 

At recent Parent-Teacher Association 


On the playground, in the lunchroom and 
in occasional special activities, they have 
made new friends from different parts of 
Southwest. 


Hansen, who originally opposed tri-school, 
this that 
been 
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When the schools were reorganized in mid- 
year, children were reassigned as complete 
units—with their classes, teachers and even 
their furniture. The result so far has been 
a lHmited—but apparently successful 
amount of contact between youngsters from 
the three schools. 

It was felt that a mid-year change of 
schools would be enough of a jolt to the 
children so mixing within individual classes 
was delayed to next fall. School staff pre- 
pared for the transition by inviting parents 
and children to the other schools and spon- 
soring programs attended by all children on 
a grade level. 

Last fail Southwest residents were debating 
over coffee and at cocktail parties whether 
tri-school should exist. By this spring, the 
issue had become how students should be 
organized into classes in the fall, 

The issue is crucial to the middle class 
parents who fear their children will not be 
challenged in a classroom with a majority 
of “educationally or culturally deprived” 
younsters. 

School administrators have been meeting 
with parents and teachers and have come up 
with general principles for next year's 
grouping. 

Children’s former identification with one 
of the three schools will disappear. Each 
class will have students who formerly at- 
tended Syphax, Bowen and Amidon, Hansen 
says, however, that classes will be limited to 
a certain range of reading ability so that a 
teacher does not have to work with children 
with a wide variety of problems. 

AN EMOTIONAL CHANGE 

Dorothy Johnson, former Amidon principal 
who now heads the D.C. school’s elementary 
education department, says the reorganiza- 
tion was “an emotional change” for teachers 
and principals who were suddenly confronted 
with many new students and co-workers in 
a new school. 

But they have had a lot of special help 
to make the transition a amooth one. Among 
the helps: 

Ful-time “special teachers of science, art, 
music and physical education asigned to each 
building. 

Non-professional teacher aids. 

National Teacher Corps. interns. 

Arena Stage, the theatre located in South- 
west, which set up a classroom program and 
trained teachers in helping yongsters to ex- 
press themselves. 

How do some of the new classes work? 

At Amidon, a class of third graders who 
had moved from Bowen spent more than an 
hour one morning recently viewing and dis- 
cussing photographs and famous paintings. 

Art teacher Jane Kinsley flashed pictures 
on the screen—some of them abstract, cubist 
paintings—and the children vied to be called 
on to describe their subjects and discuss the 
use of color, form, texture and space in the 
picture. 

NOT LIKE ACADEMICS 

“They get to notice things,” Mrs. Kinsley 
said, “and the study of art can extend into 
the children’s lives. Art is important In tri- 
school because it's not like an academic sub- 
ject where the children compete.” 5 

A class of Bowen fifth graders concentrate 
on the rythm of a canoeing song. Music 
teacher Sybil Erwin directs one youngster to 
play the beat on a big drum, another to keep 
time with a small drum. The rest of the class 
sings, and none of the youngsters looks bored. 

Most District elementary schools are served 
by circulating teachers of science, art, music 
and physical education. These teachers are 
usually responsible for several schools, so any 
one child does not see them very often. 

Syphax and Amidon have some extra rooms 
which have been converted for use by the 
special teachers. Youngsters can leave their 
classroome and come to a room equipped for 
the study of art or science. 
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Bowen, however, houses some offices as well 
as upper elementary school classes and there 
are no spare rooms. teachers carry 
their equipment to each classroom, often cut- 
ting into class time to set up the apparatus 
or clean up after a session of finger painting 
or planting seeds. 

MORE ATTENTION 


With extra personnel in the building, chil- 
dren with problems get more attention. Na- 
tional Teacher Corps interns, work primarily 
at Bowen. They concentrate on helping small 
groups of students with math or reading 
problems so they can keep up with their 
classmates. X 

One day a week tri-school students attend 
“interest groups“ in which they have a choice 
to study folk dancing, sewing, cartooning, or 
extra science and math. 

The Arena Stage has trained teachers to 
use theatrical techniques to involve all of a 
child's senses—taste, touch and smell as well 
as sight and hearing—in the learning process. 
In a spelling lesson, for example, children 
“act out” words rather than memorizing 
them. 

But there are signs that school officials are 
still edgy about the charges. Examples: 

Amidon principal Virginia Miller com- 
mented recently, as she leaned over to pick 
a gum wrapped from the floor. We've never 
had this problem at Amidon before, but we're 
working on it.” 

A reporter studying the tri-school was 
given a suggested schedule to follow during 
a day's visit at Syphax. Of five classes sug- 
gested on the schedule, four had come from 
Amidon. 

NEIGHBORHOOD INCIDENTS 


When asked about their opinions on the 
progress of tri-school, a number of teachers 
and administrators replied with resignation: 
“As an employe of the Board of Education, 
I'm carrying out the wishes of the Board.” 

Remaining objections to tri-school arise 
from neighborhood incidents—fights on the 
way to or from school, discipline problems in 
class and reports of shoplifting in local stores. 

However, most school officials and parents 
emphatically deny there is a connection be- 
tween such incidents and reorganization of 
the achools. 

William C. Boyd, principal of Bowen, in- 
sists “we would have these problems no mat- 
ter how the schools are organized. . Many 
of these kids come to school with their prob- 
lems, They have a bad day because they don't 
Teel well or something happened at home.“ 

Boyd's office is usually occupied by several 
students who have been removed from their 
classes for being disruptive. “These are not 

~ discipline problems,” Boyd says. They are 
adjustment problems.” 

Virginia Miller, the Amidon principal who 
has announced her retirement, says “we 
shouldn't say it's lovely, because it's not. 
‘There have been several cases of unprovoked 
attacks by children upon other children.” 

FEARS UNJUSTIFIED 


Minetta Wheeler, head of the Southwest 
Neighborhood House education committee, 
says she found unjustified middle class par- 
ents’ fear that “outbursts” and “incidents” 
would occur if their children had to cross 
Delaware ave. to go to school. 

After four months, the focus in Southwest 
is turning from a neighborhood problem to 
the dilemma facing education all over Wash- 
ington and other big cities. 

This is reflected by the school staff's as- 
sessment of next year's needs in tri-school: 

“Social adjustment” classes for youngsters 
with emotional problems. 

Vice principals to coordinate the extra per- 
sonnel and schedule new programs, 

Pre-school classes. 

A full-time psychologist. 

More funds to finance field trips and other 
“enrichment experiences” for the youngsters. 

Already planned for next year are a con- 
tinuation of the Arena Stage program and, 
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if it is funded by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, a new educational television project. 

It is not yet known how many teachers or 
students will transfer from tri-school. Even 
in September it will be hard to determine 
whether they leave because of tri-school or 
for other reasons. 

ELEMENTARY DECLINE 

By last week Amidon had received requests 
from parents to transfer 30 children; Bowen 
had requests for transfer of 33 children and 
Syphax had none. These figures compare with 
a total of 44 transfers from Syphax last year, 
and 32 from Amidon. No figures are avail- 
able on transfers from Bowen lest year. A 
number of teachers in each school will be 
leaving. but when asked about it, most cite 
personal reasons. 

Total enrollment in Southwest elementary 
schools has been going down in recent years. 
It decreased by 37 students from 1964 to 
1965 and by 90 students from 1965 to 1966. 

Mrs. Miller said she had planned to re- 
tire as principal of Amidon before tri-school 
went into effect. A former Amidon teacher 
now at one of the other schools says “I'm not 
coming back next year. That should tell the 
story. No one asked my opinion last summer.” 

But most tri-school teachers did not take 
advantage of a recent opportunity to criticize 
or suggest changes in the program. 

PARENTAL SUPPORT 

Asked by the school administration to turn 
in unsigned evaluation sheets, most teach- 
ers praised the instructional program and 
suggested it be continued in the same way 
next year. 

The middle class parents who originally 
supported tri-school have vowed not to send 
their children to private schools or move to 
the suburbs, 

Jessie Tromberg, parent of a former Ami- 
don student who now attends Syphax, has 
organized a group of volunteers to take chil- 
dren on field trips, assist in school libraries 
and special programs. 

Theodore Cron, whose child also was trans- 
ferred from Amidon to Syphax, helped draw 
up the original plan. He plans to continue 
to fight for improvements in tri-school. 

He hopes tri-school will set an example 
for other neighborhoods in the District. 
“The kids know something good has been 
done in their school,” he says, “and that 
their parents did it for them. This has to 
be done in other parts of the city.” 


Mr. Speaker, one of the lessons to be 
learned from the trischool success is that 
we should be very careful before con- 
demning innovations in the District of 
Columbia schools. Another lesson is that 
additional resources can make great im- 
provements in the District of Columbia 
schools. The special teachers, teacher 
aids, National Teacher Corps interns, 
and other additional personnel who are 
part of the three elementary schools in 
Southwest should also be available in 
schools in all sections in the city. 


Western Electric Takes the Initiative in 
Pollution Control at Allentown, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the history of Federal 
Government relationships with the busi- 
ness and industrial sectors of our Na- 
tion will bear out my view that govern- 
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mental controls have been imposed on 
business and industry only when these 
sectors shirked some responsibility. 

When business and industry have given 
attention to problems which were created 
or aggravated by their activity, it has not 
been necessary for Congress to impose 
limitations or set standards or enact reg- 
ulations, On the other hand, when it has 
been necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to work in cooperation with busi- 
ness and industry to resolve some prob- 
lem which neither could resolve effec- 
tively alone, the degree of cooperation 
necessary almost invariably has been ex- 
erted by each of the parties. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most pressing 
problems facing our Nation and the en- 
tire world today is that of the progressive 
pollution of our air and water supplies. 
Obviously, if business and industry exert 
their initiative and deal with this prob- 
lem, ways can be found to combat it. 
Congress can and must cooperate in this 
endeavor. 

It is certainly worthy of attention 
when a business or industry accepts re- 
sponsibility for controlling the pollut- 
ants which it discharges into our air or 
our streams. The effort of an industry in 
my congressional district, the 15th of 
Pennsylvania, represents the acceptance 
of responsibility to help fight pollution. 

This industry is Western Electric, Dur- 
ing a luncheon held last week, officials of 
the Allentown works of Western Electric 
disclosed that they were prepared to take 
the initiative in controlling stream pol- 
lution. 

Mr. Donald P. Wilkes, general manager 
of the Allentown works, announced plans 
for a $1 million chemical waste treatment 
plant representing a second step in pol- 
lution control by this industry in Allen- 
town. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the luncheon program, and I regretted 
that activity on the floor of the House 
required that I cut short my visit to the 
Western Electric plant and return to 
Washingon. 

The distinguished Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Ras 
mond P. Shafer, was a guest and A 
He, too, made note of the high degree of 
cooperation between industry and gov- 
ernment evidenced in the initiative of 
Western Electric. 

With industrial initiative of this kind, 
Mr. Speaker, we can control pollution 0 
our water and our air. With the hope 
that Western Electric's action program 
will stimulate other businesses and in- 
dustries to take similar action, I includé 
the remarks of Mr. Wilkes announ 
plans for this pollution control facility: 
in the Recor: 

I am sure everyone knows why we are here 
today. We mentioned in our letter of invitar 
tion that Western Electric would announce 
plans to build a new facility which will pro- 
vide additional and more comprenensiv¥? 
treatment of our industrial wastes. 

Each person present today 18 acutely 
&ware—as a concerned citizen—that immed! d 
ate action must be taken to restore and 
preserve our natural resources, We are 
stantly reminded that two of our most 
cious birthrights, our air and our water. have 
gradually become less and less wholesome: 
We also recognize the fact that the restora 
tion of these birthrights is a task that mus 
be jointly shouldered by private industry, an 
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the Federal, State, and local governments. 
There can be no lasting solution to these 
Problems unless government and industry 
Work hand in hand. . . with the cooperation 
Of all private citizens. 

As a concerned corporate citizen, Western 
Electric is proud to take another voluntary 
step in pollution abatement that is so vital 
to the Lehigh Valley and to the Common- 
Wealth of Pennsylvania. We took our first step 
in this direction when we included a waste 
treatment system in our original building 
Program in Allentown 20 years ago. 

Our present waste treatment system was 
One of the first of its kind in Pennsylvania 
++. and at that time was modern in every 
respect. Our new facility, which we are an- 
nouncing today, will be housed in a new 
10,000-square-foot building and will incor- 
Porate the very latest technological advances 
in waste treatment facilities. This new facil- 
ity will cost approximately $1 million and 
We plan to start construction in the fall. 

We believe our new system will be a major 
step on the part of private industry to abate 
Water pollution. and at the same time 
help restore and preserve Lehigh valley 
Streams for public recreation and other use- 

Purposes. It is this announcement— 
then—that provides the basis for this lunch- 
ton meeting. 

I think you should know that pollution 
abatement is the concern of Western Elec- 
tric in every city where we have manufactur- 
ing plants. Only recently plans were an- 
Nounced for the updating of waste treatment 
facilities at our plants in Indianapolis and 

ack Valley, Mass. 

Western Electric would like to acknowledge 
the leadership which members of government 
at all levels are providing in the fight against 
Pollution. There are many outstanding ex- 
amples of action. Hardly a day goes by when 
We are not reminded by the press, radio, and 
television of the many bills, programs, and 
Studies that our representatives at all levels 
Of government have initiated. 

Each representative of government present 
today, as well as those who could not join 
Us, should take legitimate pride in his in- 
Yolvement in pollution abatement, 

Since water pollution may be termed as a 
Problem of the highest priority to society, 
no significant step toward its prevention, 
Control, or abatement can be made unless 

is an effective joining of the com- 

Munity’s total resources—all levels of goy- 

ernment, industry, scientists, and most im- 
nt of all- the individual citizen. 

Our sole purpose in this new building pro- 

ls to do our part to wage war on the 
Stream pollution problem in Pennsylvania, 
We sincerely hope by doing so that the major 
ys of the Lehigh and Delaware Val- 
leys will benefit. Most importantly, we hope 
that this action will illustrate that we are 
Concerned in establishing and maintaining 
& degree of water quailty in Pennsylvania 
will not only comply with established 
State Tequirements, but will also protect 
health and welfare of our neighbors. We 
that others will be encouraged to take 
t lar action so that by our collective ef- 
Orts the State of Pennsylvania can again 
demonstrate that it is a leader and not a 
Ollower. Thank you. 


U.S. Appeasement Aids Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


RON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
| IN THE TRON SNEER E ATT 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
on-the-spot commentaries of Copley 
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Press Columnist Dumitru Danfelopol, one 
of the great authorities on Communist 
activities, are especially valuable. His 
May 29 commentary in the Monrovia, 
Calif., Daily News-Post, on the dangers 
of appeasing the Soviet Union, deserves 
thoughtful study in light of the foreign 
policy blunders in the Middle East crisis. 

The article follows: 

U.S. APPEASEMENT Arps SOVIETS 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

SrocKHoLM.—American appeasement of 
the Russians is beginning to pay handsome 
dividends, in Europe for the Russians. 

It started six years ago, says Arvo Horm, 
Estonian-born expert on Communist affairs. 

As Secretary General for the Scandinavian 
section of the International Committee for 
the Defense of Western Culture, Arno has 
had more than 25 years in which to study 
Communist methods. He survived the Rus- 
sian takeover of his country in 1940 and es- 
caped to Sweden from a Nazi prison in 1943. 

It was in 1961, says the former economic 
professor, when the Americans began to cut 
the subsidies to groups of refugees from 
Communist aggression—Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Poles etc. Horm traces the deci- 
sion to the Vienna Kennedy-Khrushchey 
meeting. 

“In the last three years, these funds have 
ceased completely,” said Horm. 

“You mustn't think these funds were sub- 
stantial. They were ridiculously low, 300,000 
a year for all groups—a fraction of the cost 
of one warplane. 

“But they were important funds for the 
exiles, This cut was catastrophic, as you can 
see from the progress Communist propa- 
ganda has made in Western Europe.” 

No one can argue about this progress. 

There is plenty of evidence in virtually 
every West European capital. 

The 1961 decision to “reduce tension” with 
the Soviet Union has been debated in the 
United States in an abstract sort of way. 
There's nothing abstract about the argument 
here, Not when a Swedish city votes to give 
1,000 to the Viet Cong! 

“The Americans lost at least 100,000 active 
friends in Europe,” said Horm. “These were 
the most dynamic, the toughest adversaries 
of Communism. They had known it first 
hand and knew all its wiles and tricks. 

‘These were the people the Kremlin feared 
most. Did you get anything In return for 
this act of good will towards the Reds? Not 
a thing. The Russians have not disbanded 
their organizations.” 

The Polish Committee in Sweden, an ac- 
tive tough group of 2,000 was receiving 500 
a year from American sources. 

“This helped them to have a room, a tele- 
phone and an address," sald Horm. “They 
worked for nothing. Without the subsidy, 
dhe Committee has disintegrated.” 

With the war in Vietnam as an excuse, 
Communist propaganda in Sweden and other 
European countries has increased enormous- 
ly and there is no sign of any organized U.S, 
counterattack. 

“You allowed them to work in vacuum,” 
Horm said. 

“All anti-war demonstrations in Europe,” 
said cne U.S. Ambassador in Europe, “are 
Communist inspired. They are financed by 
Moscow and Peking.” 

Anti-American activities in Sweden are 
particularly pronounced, 

Sweden, together with Finland form a per- 
fect platform from which the Russians can 
conduct psychological warfare against the 
United States and against NATO. Both are 
neutral countries. Sweden has the reputa- 
tion of a democratic tradition and a highly 
valued freedom of speech. Finland has won 
Western respect for “its survival on Russia's 
doorstep,” though many observers in Scan- 
dinavia fear the Helsinki is slipping into the 
Soviet orbit. 

“Tt is not a mere coincidence,” says Horm, 
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“that most Communist inspired peace move- 
ments, students rallies or other ‘world’ 
demonstrations take place in these two coun- 
tries. It gives them a kind of respectability 
and they enjoy wide press coverage and the 
use of Sweden’s excellent communications 
system.” 

Any such movement taking place in a 
satellite country, say Czechslovakia, would be 
immediately recognized as Communist 
propaganda, Here it is “acceptable.” 

Communist aim in Scandinavia is to get 
Norway and Denmark out of NATO. 

“They are working hard at it right here in 
Sweden,” Horm said. 

President Kekkonnen of Finland has 
already called several times upon the Nor- 
wegian and Danish Governments to get out 
of the Atlantic Alliance. 

The Bertrand Russell war crimes tribunal 
took place in Sweden and emphasized Stock- 
holm's importance as a starting point for 
Red propaganda, 

It gives it plausibility. $ 

“If you think this campaign is aimed at 
the 7 million Swedes, you are kidding your- 
selves,” said Horm. “This is prepared for the 
millions who live in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America.” 

Every Communist or left wing paper or 
magazine will publish in full the resolutions 
adopted in Scandinavia by the Communist 
front groups and these will be widely dis- 
tributed to the peoples of other continents. 

“What is the Swedish government doing 
about it?” I asked. 

“Nothing.” 

But a group of young pro-American Swedes 

is beginning to react. 
Jahn Siegbahn, 21, son of a Swedish foreign 
office official, has organized the “Democratic 
Alliance” the only group which staged a pro- 
American demonstration during the Russell 
trials. 

“We are organizing and are recruiting 
members,” he said. The Swedish people love 
America. Every one in three has a relative in 
America. But propaganda which goes on un- 
answered can sway people in the wrong way.” 

These young friends of America deserve 
help. 


A Downward Turn for Trading Stamps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, three arti- 
cles appeared in the June 12 edition of 
the Supermarket News which I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues. It would appear that my words 
about trading stamps and similar pro- 
motional gimmicks have not gone un- 
heeded by the food industry. 

One article reports a prediction by 
Lawrence W. Bell, publisher of Premium 
Practice magazine, of a 30-percent drop 
in the use of trading stamps in 1968. 
The second article shows the tangible 
benefits realized by supermarkets which 
adopt such progressive policies. In par- 
ticular, the Waldbaum chain of food mar- 
kets, which just last year dropped trad- 
ing stamps, reported a 57 percent rise in 
net profit for the first 16 weeks of this 
year. In light of this sharp rise in profits 
it is especially noteworthy that the deci- 
sion of this New York-based chain to 
eliminate stamps from its 77 stores was 
met with dire warnings by trading stamp 
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advocates of a virtual collapse in Wald- 
baum’s business. 

And finally the third article describes 
a cash-or-trading stamps plan initiated 
by a Denver chain, Thrift-Way Food 
Markets. On June 14, this chain will start 
offering its customers a choice of stamps 
or a 3 percent discount on purchases. 
This chain is to be commended for tak- 
ing this progressive step. The philosophy 
underlying their decision; namely, to 
allow the consumer to exercise his free- 
dom of choice, is precisely what I have 
recommended in the truth-in-trading 
stamp bill which I recently introduced 
in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
these articles in the Recorp today: 
[Supermarket News, Monday, June 12, 1967] 
PUBLISHER PREDICTS 30 PERCENT DECLINE IN 

Usx oy TRADING STAMPS 

Cuicaco.—A decline of up to 30 percent 
in the use of trading stamps in 1968 was 
predicted by Lawrence W. Bell, publisher of 
Premium Practice magazine, in an address 
prepared for delivery yesterdaw at a meeting 
of National Premium Sales Executives here. 

He said in his speech the drop in stamp 
use would be accompanied by widespread but 
short-lived food discounting. 

Saying that “discount pricing for any sus- 
tained period is pure fiction,” Mr. Bell pre- 
dicted a need for new types of traffic build- 
ing premium promotions for retailers which 
drop stamps and then find discounting can 
not support profitable operations, 

Mr. Bell has been closely associated with 
the stamp field for many years and was & 
founder of Trading Stamp Institute of Amer- 
ica. 


Mr. Bell cited the cash-register-tape re- 
demption plan as an old technique likely to 
come back. The tape plan offers premiums 
in return for register tapes. 

WALDBAUM 16-Weex Nur Ur 57 PERCENT, 
Sates Rise 18 Percent 
(By Kevin M. Saviola) 

New Yorx.—For the first 16 weeks of 1967, 
Waldbaum had earnings of $550,000, up 57 
per cent, on sales of $56,550,000, up 18 per 
cent, Ira Waldbaum, president of the chain, 
told a group of security analysts here Thurs- 
day. 

On the basis of these figures, Mr. Wald- 
baum predicted that the Garden City-head- 
quartered chain “will have sales of $190 mil- 
lion and earnings equal to 1 per cent of that 
figure for 1967." The company had earnings 
of $1,663,155 on sales of $165,075,000 for 1966. 

With the financial picture looking so good, 
the company has decided to move into the 
New Jersey market area. "We will have three 
firm deal to build in New Jersey within the 
next three months,” Mr. Waldbaum said. 

Waldbaum, with 77 stores concentrated 
mainly on Long Island and in New York 
City, now has “two sites under option and 
three in the course of negotiation in Bergen 
County, New Jersey,” Mr. Waldbaum added. 

The moye is the first in an aggressive 
building and expansion program contem- 
plated by the chain. 

Because last year was a good one financial- 
ly, and “because of good cash flow, we are 
more aggressively looking for locations and 
acquisitions,” Mr. Waldbaum noted, One 
problem for the chain is whether to own or 
lease stores. 

But the problem is not money. "We would 
like to open seven to 10 stores a year, but 
this is dependent on the availability of loca- 
tions, not om money,” according to Mr. 
Waldbaum. Besides the New Jersey locations, 
the chain has six sites on Long Island's Suf- 
folk County under consideration. 

The chain also has a continuous program 
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of remodeling. Presently, three atores are 
being renovated. 

With regard to merchandising, the chain 
is beginning to equate bigness with profit- 
ability, On the basis of experience with a 
28,000 square foot store on the north shore 
of Suffolk County, Mr. Waldbaum said that 
“we found that with more space we are able 
to stock more lines, and this seems to give 
the store more conumer appeal.” 

With more space, the firm is able to pro- 
vide enlarged toiletries and drug sections 
and more nonfoods, housewares, plastic goods 
and garden supplies, which “contribute to 
a larger gross profit,” according to Mr. 
Waldbaum. 

The chain’s private label baked goods line, 
supplied by Horn & Hardart, has had “ex- 
ceptionally good movement,” and the private 
label grocery line “now accounts for 20 per 
cent of the grocery volume and is continually 
growing,” Mr. Waldbaum noted. 

Mr. Waldbaum feels that local chains will 
do better as time goes on because they have 
a feel for the individual consumer.” 

And it is among local chains that Wald- 
baum finds its stiffest competition. Hills- 
Korvette, Shop-Rite and Big Apple are the 
most competitive in our trading area,” stated 
Mr. Waldbaum. “Our price structure 1s 
‘rather similar’ to Big Apple's," he added. 

In an attempt to keep prices in line with 
the competition, the chain has moved to pal- 
letization of its store deliveries. There are 
electric forklimts in 15 stores, and “65 to 
70 per cent of the stores can receive pal- 
letized loads,” noted Mr. Waldbuam. 

With this and other economies, he hopes 
that the chain will achieve “a 2 per cent pre- 
tax profit in the next two years.” y 

The listing of Waldbaum stock on either 
the New York or American Stock exchange 
is “under consideration by the chain," Mr, 
Waldbaum said. 


STAMPS On CASH THarrt-Way DEAL 


Denver—The competitive situation, hy- 
poed last week by two game introductions 
and anti-game advertising, is due to get an- 
other injection this week by the appearance 
on the scene of a cash-or-trading stamps 
plan. 

Thrift-Way Food Markets will start offer- 
ing customers a choice of stamps or a 3 per 
cent discount on purchases Wednesday. 

Ads blasting games, stamps and gimmicks 
were run here last week following the intro- 
duction of television race games by King 
Soopers and Miller's. 

King Soopers, division of J. S. Dillon & 
Sons Stores Co. and Millers’ division of Na- 
tional Tea Co., introduced Let's Go to the 
Races and Post Time, respectively. 

The games were attacked by local house- 
wives’ group leaders. 

Mrs. Paul West, president of the United 
National Consumers Assoclation, and Mrs. 
Gerald Blessinger, chairman of the Denver 
Housewives for Lower Food Prices, said they 
are receiving “hundreds of calls" from house- 
wives on the games and are advising them 
not to shop in stores which run the cam- 
Paigns. 

Furr's Big Value Discount said in its ad 
last week, “You've protested costly promo- 
tions and games... show your approval at 
Furr's Big Value Discount checkstands. 
Furr's has no games or stamps.“ The protests 
refer to boycotts staged in Denver last fall. 

K-Mart Discount Foods, operated by Allied 
Supermarkets, Detroit, in K-Mart discount 
centers, ran an ad saying, “No games, no 
gimmicks, means low prices every day.” 

The 28 Thrift-Way Food Markets are mem- 
bers of Associated Grocers of Colorado co-op. 

John C. Sullard, president of the Thrift- 
Way group, said under the new cash-or- 
stamps program, Thrift-Way shoppers may 
choose either Mor-Value trading stamps or 
a 3 per cent Thrift-Check savings plan. 
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If the plan is chosen, the customer # 
given a special envelope in which to save her 
Thrift-Way register tapes. When $150 worth 
of tapes have been accumulated, she may 
exchange them for a 3 per cent Thrift-Check, 
good for $4.50 in cash or merchandise at any 
Thrift-Way store. 

Mr. Sullard said the 3 per cent Thrift-way 
check gives the customer “considerably more 
than the amount merchants normally pay ſor 
stamps. 

He said the plan was worked out after 8 
number of meetings with housewives re- 
vealed that many would prefer a cash dis- 
count rather than stamps. “Now we're offer 
ing a choice,” he said. 

George Welch, president of Apollo Thrift- 
Way, a member of the co-op, said it had 
offered a choice of stamps or cash previously 
at its Boulder, Col., unit with excellent re- 
sponse. 

He said the new plan was not designed to 
combat games that have reappeared in the 
Denver market since the program was drawn 
up some time before the present games were 
made known. 

Mrs. West and Mrs. Blessinger said they 
are pointing out that the games are bound 
to boost prices. 

“Supermarket people themselves, last fall 
said games contributed to higher food prices 
and dropped them to cut prices. Therefore, 
we were very surprised to see games come 
back,” Mrs. West said. 

“Reports are that the supermarkets hav® 
not gained back the volume lost last 
so this looks like a move to in more 
business,” Mrs. Blessinger said. “If the games 
pull in the volume at the two stores, all of 
the stores will start them.” 


About the CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency has, for a long 
time, been a weapon for fighting the 
threat of communism. 

Thomas W. Braden, writing for the 
Saturday Evening Post, has dealt with 
the history of the International Organi- 
zation Division of the CIA and the de- 
vices it has used to combat the threat 
of communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues this most informa 
tive article which appeared in the 
20, 1967, edition of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post: 

I'm GLAD THE CIA Is “Inmmmoran” 
(By Thomas W. Braden ') 

On the desk in front of me as I write these 
lines is a creased and faded yellow paper. 
bears the following inscription in pencil: 

“Received from Warren G. Haskins, $157 
000. (signed) Norris A. Grambo.” 

I went in search of this paper on the gay 
the newspapers disclosed the scandal“ o 


t Former president of California's Board of 
Education, trustee of California State col- 
leges and candidate for lieutenant governo, 
the author is editor and publisher of th 
Blade-Tribune at Oceanside, Calif. D rr 
World War TI. he served with both the Brit- 
ish infantry and with the OSS as a para 
chutist. 
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the Central Intelligence Agency's connec- 
tions with American students and labor 
leaders. It was a wistful search, and when it 
ended, I found myself feeling sad. 

For I was Warren G. Haskins. Norris A. 
Grambo was Irving Brown, of the American 
Federation of Labor. The $15,000 was from 
the vaults of the CIA, and the piece of yel- 
low paper is the last memento I possess of a 
vast and secret operation whose death has 
been brought about by small-minded and 
resentful men. 

It was my idea to give the $15,000 to Irving 
Brown. He needed it to pay off his strong- 
arm squads in Mediterranean ports, so that 
American supplies could be unloaded against 
the opposition of Communist dock workers. 
It was also my idea to give cash, along with 
advice, to other labor leaders, to students, 
Professors and others who could help the 
United States in its battle with Communist 
fronts. 

It was my idea. For 17 years I had thought 
lt was a good idea. Yet here it was in the 
Newspapers, buried under excoriation. Walter 
Lippmann, Joseph Kraft, Editorials. Outrage. 
Shock. 

“What's gone wrong?” I said to myself as 
I looked at the yellow paper. “Was there 
Something wrong with me and the others 
back in 1950? Did we just think we were 
helping our country, when in fact we ought 

have been hauled up before Walter Lipp- 
mann? 

“And what's wrong with me now? For I 
Still think it was and is a good idea, an im- 
Perative idea. Am I out of my mind? Or Is it 
the editor of The New York Times who is 
talking nonsense?" 

And so I sat sadly amidst the dust of old 
Papers, and after a time I decided something. 
I decided that if I ever knew a truth in my 
life, I knew the truth of the cold war, and I 
knew what the Central Intelligence Agency 
did in the cold war, and never have I read 
Such a concatenation of inane, misinformed 

e as I have now been reading about 
the CIA. 
„Were the undercover payments by the CIA 
immoral"? Surely it cannot be “immoral” 
to make certain that your country’s supplies 
intented for delivery to friends are not 
ed, stolen or dumped into the sea. 

Are CIA efforts to collect intelligence any- 
Where it can “disgraceful”? Surely it is not 
disgraceful” to ask somebody whether he 
learned anything while he was abroad that 
Might help his country. 

People who make these charges must be 
Raive. Some of them must be worse. Some 
Must be pretending to be naive. 

Take Victor Reuther, assistant to his 
brother Walter, president of the United Au- 

bile Workers, According to Drew Pear- 
don. Victor Reuther complained that the 

ican Federation of Labor got money 
from the CIA and spent it with “undercover 
techniques.” Victor Reuther ought to be 
‘shamed of himself, At his request, I went 
to Detroit one morning and gave Walter 
$50,000 in #50 bills. Victor spent the money, 
Mostly in West Germany, to bolster labor 
Unions there, He tried “undercover tech- 
niques” to keep me from finding out how 

Spent it. But I had my own undercover 

hniques.” In my opinion and that of my 

in the CIA, he spent it with less than 
Perfect wisdom, for the German unions he 
chose to help weren't seriously short of 
2 and were already anti-Communist. 
ane CIA money Victor spent would have 
ne much more good where unions were 
le up ports at the order of Communist 
aders, 
wie for the theory advanced by the editorial 

lers that there ought to have been a 

ernment foundation deyoted to helping 
Causes agreed upon by Congress—this 

z y stem sound, but it wouldn't work for 
Minute, Does anyone really think that con- 
men would foster a foreign tour by an 

t who has or has had left-wing connec- 
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tions? And imagine the scuffies that would 
break out as congressmen fought over money 
to subsidize the organizations in thelr home 
districts. 

Back in the early 1950s, when the cold 
war was really hot, the idea that Congress 
would have approved many of our projects 
was about as likely as the John Birch Soci- 
ety’s approving Medicare. I remember, for 
example, the time I tried to bring my old 
friend, Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, to the 
U.S. to help out in one of the CIA operations. 

Paul-Henri Spaak was and is a very wise 
man. He had served his country as foreign 
minister and premier. CIA Director Allen 
Dulles mentioned Spaak's projected journey 
to the then Senate Majority Leader William 
F. Knowland of California. I believe that Mr. 
Dulles thought the senator would like to 
meet Mr. Spaak. I am sure he was not pre- 
pared for Knowland's reaction: 

„Why,“ the senator said, “the man's a 
socialist.” 

Les,“ Mr. Dulles replied, “and the head 
of his party. But you don’t know Europe the 
way I do Bill. In Many European countries, a 
socialist is roughly equivalent to a Repub- 
lican.” Knowland replied, “I don't care, We 
aren’t going to bring any socialists over here.” 

The fact, of course, is that in much of 
Europe in the 1950's, socialists, people who 
called themselves “left’—the very people 
whom Americans thought no better than 
Communists—were the only people who gave 
a damn about fighting Communism. 

But let us begin at the beginning. 

When I went to Washington in 1950 as 
assistant to Allen W. Dulles, then deputy 
director to CIA chief Walter Bedell Smith, 
the agency was three years old. It had been 
organized, like the State Department, along 
geographical lines, with a Far Eastern Di- 
vision, a Western European Division, etc. It 
seemed to me that this organization was not 
capable of defending the United States 
against a new and extraordinarily success- 
ful weapon. The weapon was the interna- 
tional Communist front. There were seven of 
these fronts, all immensely powerful: 

1, The International Association of Demo- 
cratic Lawyers had found “documented 
proof” that U.S. forces in Korea were drop- 
ping canisters of poisoned mosquitos on 
North Korean cities and were following a 
“systematic procedure of torturing civilians, 
individually and en masse.” 

2. The World Peace Council had conducted 
a successful operation called the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal, a petition signed by more than 
two million Americans. Most of them, I hope, 
wore in ignorence of the council's program. 
“The peace movement . . has set itself the 
aim to frustrate the aggressive plans of 
American and English imperialists. ... The 
heroic Soviet army is the powerful sentinel 
of peace.” 

3. The Women's International Democratic 
Federation was preparing a Vienna con- 
ference of delegates from 40 countries who re- 
solyed: “Our children cannot be safe untill 
American warmongers are silenced.” The 
meeting cost the Russians six million dollars, 

4. The International Union of Students 
had thé active participation of nearly every 
student organization in the world. At an 
estimated cost of §50 million a year, it 
stressed the hopeless future of the young 
under any form of soclety except that dedi- 
cated to peace and freedom, as in Russia, 

5. The World Federation of Democratic 
Youth appealed to the nonintellectual young. 
In 1951, 25,000 young people were brought 
to Berlin from all over the world, to be 
harangued (mostly about American atroci- 
tios). The estimated cost: $50 million. 

6. The International Organization of Jour- 
nalists was founded in Copenhagen in 1946 
by a non-Communist majority. A year later 
the Communists took it over. By 1950 it was 
an active supporter of every Communist 
cause. 

7. The World Federation of Trade Unions 
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controlled the two most powerful labor 
unions in France and Italy and took its or- 
ders directly from Soviet Intelligence. Yet 
it was abie to mask ita Communist alle- 
glance so successfully that the C.LO. be- 
longed to it for a time. 

All in all, the CIA estimated, the Soviet 
Union was annually spending $250 million 
on its various fronts. They were worth every 
penny of it. Consider what they had ac- 
eomplished, 

First, they had stolen the great words. 
Years after I left the CIA, the late United 
Nations Ambassador Adlai Stevenson told 
me how he had been outraged when dele- 
gates from underdeveloped countries, young 
men who had come to maturity during the 
cold war, assumed that anyone who was 
for Peace“ and Freedom“ and “Justice” 
must also be for Communism, 

Second, by constant repetition of the twin 
promises of the Russian revolution—the 
promises of a classless society and of a trans- 
formed mankind—the fronts had thrown a 
pecullar spell over some of the world's in- 
tellectuals, artists, writers, scientists, many 
of whom behaved like disciplined party- 
liners. 

Third, millions of people who would not 
consciously have supported the interests of 
the Soviet Union had joined organizations 
devoted ostensibly to good causes, but se- 
cretly owned and operated by and for the 
Kremlin, 

How odd, I thought to myself as I watched 
these developments, that Communists, who 
are afraid to join anything but the Com- 
munist Party, should gain mass allies 
through organizational war while we Ameri- 
cans, who join everything, were sitting here 
tongue-tied. 

And so it came about that I had a chat 
with Allen Dulles. It was late in the day 
and his secretary had gone, I told him I 
thought the CIA ought to take on the Rus- 
sians by penetrating a battery of interna- 
tional fronts. I told him I thought It should 
be a worldwide operation with a single head- 
quarters. 

“You know.“ he said, leaning back in his 
chair and lighting his pipe, “I think you may 
have something there. There's no doubt in 
my mind that we're losing the cold war. Why 
don't you take it up down below?” 

It was nearly three months later that I 
came to his office again—this time to resign, 
On the morning of that day there had been 
a meeting for which my assistants and I had 
prepared ourselves carefully. We had been 
studying Russian front movements. and 
working out a counteroffensive. We knew 
that the men who ran CIA's area divisions 
were jealous of their power, But we thought 
we had logic on our side. And surely logic 
would appeal to Frank Wisner. 

Frank Wisner, in my view, was an au- 
thentic American hero. A war hero. A cold- 
war hero. He died by his own hand in 1965, 
But he had been crushed long before by the 
dangerous detail connected with cold-war 
operations, At this point in my story, how- 
ever, he was still gay, almost boyishly charm- 
ing, cool yet coiled, a low hurdler from Mis- 
sissippi constrained by a yest. 

He had one of those purposefully obscure 
CIA titles: Director of Policy Coordination. 
But everyone knew that he had run CIA 
since the death of the wartime OSS, run it 
through a succession of rabbit warrens hid- 
den in the bureaucracy of the State Depart- 
ment, run it when nobody but Frank Wisner 
cared whether the country had an intelli- 
gence service. Now that it was clear that 
Bedell Smith and Allen Dulles were really 
going to take over. Frank Wisner still ran it 
while they tried to learn what it was they 
Were supposed to run. 

And so, as we prepared for the meeting, 
it was decided that I shaquld pitch my argu- 
ment to Wisner. He knew more than the 
others. He could overrule them. - 
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The others sat in front of me in straight- 
backed chairs, wearing the troubled looks 
of responsibility. I began by assuring them 
that I proposed to do nothing in any area 
without the approval of the chief of that 
area. I thought, when I finished, that I had 
made a good case, Wisner gestured at the 
Chief, Western Europe. “Frank,” came the 
response, “this is just another one of those 
goddamned proposals for getting into every- 
body's hair.” 

One by one the others agreed. Only Richard 
G. Stilwell, the Chief, Far East, a hard-driv- 
ing soldier in civillan clothes who now com- 
mands U.S. forces in Thailand, said he had 
no objection. We all waited to hear what 
Wisner would say. 

Incredibly, he put his hands out, palms 
down, “Well,” he said, looking at me, “you 
heard the verdict.” 

Just as incredibly, he smiled. 

Sadly I walked down the long hall, and 
sadly reported to my staff that the day was 
lost. Then I went to Mr. Dulles’s office and 
resigned. Oh.“ said Mr. Dulles, blandly 
“Frank and I had talked about his decision. 
I overruled him.” He looked up at me from 
over his papers. “He asked me to." 

Thus was the International Organization 
Division of CIA born, and thus began the 
first centralized effort to combat Communist 
fronts. 

Perhaps “combat” does not describe the 
relative strengths brought to battle. For we 
started with nothing but the truth. Yet with- 
in three years we had made solid accomplish- 
ments. Few of them would have been possible 
without undercover methods. 

I remember the enormous joy I got when 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra won more 
acclaim for the U.S. in Paris than John Foster 
Dulles or Dwight D. Eisenhower could have 
bought with a hundred speeches. And then 
there was Encounter, the magazine published 
in England and dedicated to the proposition 
that cultural achievement and political 
freedom were interdependent. Money for both 
the orchestra's tour and the magazine's pub- 
lication came from the CIA, and few outside 
the CIA knew about tt. We had placed one 
agent in a Europe-based organization of in- 
tellectuals called the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. Another agent became an editor 
of Encounter. The agents could not only 
propose anti-Communist to the 
official leaders of the organizations but they 
could also suggest ways and means to solve 
the inevitable budgetary problems. Why not 
see if the needed money could be obtained 
from “American foundations”? As the agents 
knew, the ClA-financed foundations were 
quite generous when it came to the national 
interest. 

I remember with great pleasure the day an 
agent came in with the news that four na- 
tional student organizations had broken 
away from the Communist International 
Union of Students and joined our student 
outfit instead. I remember how Eleanor 
Roosevelt, glad to help our new International 
Committee of Women, answered point for 
point the charges about germ warfare that 
the Communist women’s organization had 
put forward. I remember the tion 
of seamen's unions in India and in the Baltic 
ports. 

There were, of course, difficulties, some- 
times unexpected. One was the World As- 
sembly of Youth. 

We were casting about for something to 
compete with the Soviet Union in its hold 
over young people when we discovered this 
organization based in Dakar. It was dwindling 
in membership, and apparently not doing 
much. 

After a careful assessment, we decided to 
put an agent into the assembly. It took a 
minimum of six months and often a year 
just to get a man into an tion. 
Thereafter, except for what advice and help 
we could lend, he .was on his own. But, in 
this case, we couldn't give any help whatso- 
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ever. The agent couldn’t find anybody in the 
organization who wanted any. 

The mystery was eventually solved by the 
man on the spot. WAY, as we had come to 
call it, was the creature of French intelli- 
gence—the Deuziéme Bureau. Two French 
agents held key WAY posts. The French 
Communist Party seemed strong enough to 
win a general election. French intelligence 
was walting to see what would happen. 

We didn’t walt. Within a year our man 
brought about the defeat of his two fellow 
Officers in an election. After that, WAY took 
& pro-Western stand. 

But our greatest difficulty was with labor. 
When I left the agency in 1954, we were still 
worrying about the problem. It was personi- 
fied by Jay Lovestone, assistant to David 
Dubinsky in the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

Once chief of the Communist Party in the 
United States, Lovestone had an enormous 
grasp of foreign-intelligence operations. In 
1947 the Communist Confederation Générale 
du Travail led a strike in Paris which came 
very near to paralyzing the French economy. 
A takeover of the government was feared. 

Into this crisis stepped Lovestone and his 
assistant, Irving Brown. With funds from 
Dubinsky’s union, they organized Force 
Ouvrière, a non-Communist union. When 
they ran out of money, they appealed to the 
CIA. Thus began the secret subsidy of free 
trade unions which soon spread to Italy. 
Without that subsidy, postwar history might 
have gone very differently. 

But though Lovestone wanted our money, 
he didn’t want to tell us precisely how he 
spent it. We knew that non-Communist un- 
ions in France and Italy were holding their 
own. We knew that he was paying them 
nearly two million dollars annually. In his 
view, what more did we need to know? 

We countered that the unions were not 
growing as rapidly as we wished and that 
many members were not paying dues. We 
wanted to be consulted as to how to correct 
these weaknesses. 

I appealed to a high and responsible labor 
leader. He kept repeating, “Lovestone and 
his bunch do a good job.“ 

And so they did. After that meeting, 80 
did we. We cut the subsidy down, and with 
the money saved we set up new networks in 
other international labor tions, 
Within two years the free labor movement, 
still holding its own in France and Italy, was 
going even better elsewhere. 

Looking back now, it seems to me that the 
argument was largely a waste of time. The 
only argument that mattered was the one 
with the Communists for the loyalty of mH- 
lions of workers. That argument, with the 
help of Lovestone and Brown, was effectively 
made. 


Such was the status of the organizational 
weapon when I left the CIA. No doubt it grew 
stronger later on, as those who took charge 
gained experience. Was it a good thing to 
forge such as weapon? In my opinion then— 
and now—it was essential. 

Was it “immoral,” wrong.“ “disgraceful”? 
Only in the sense that war Itself is immoral, 
wrong and disgraceful. 

+For the cold war was and is a war,-fought 
with ideas instead of bombs. And our country 
has had a clear-cut choice: Either we win the 
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‘war or lose it. This war is still going on, and I 
do not mean to imply that we have won It. 
But we have not lost it either. 

It is now 12 years since Winston Churchill 
accurately defined the world as “divided in- 
tellectually and to a large extent geographi- 
cally between the creeds of Communist dis- 
cipline and Individual freedom." I have heard 
it said that this definition is no longer accu- 
rate. I share the hope that John Kennedy's 
appeal to the Russians "to help us make the 
world safe for diversity” reflects the spirit of 
a new age. 

But Iam not banking on it, and neither, In 
my opinion, was the late President. The 


* choice between innocence and power involves 


the most difficult of decisions. But when an 
adversary attacks with his weapons disguised 
as good works, to choose innocence is to 
choose defeat. So long as the Soviet Union 
attacks deylously we shall need weapons to 
fight back, and a government locked in a 
power struggle cannot acknowledge all the 
programs it must carry out to cope with its 
enemies. The weapons we need now cannot, 
alas, be the same ones that we first used in 
the 1950's. But the new weapons should be 
capable of the same affirmative response as 
the ones we forged 17 years ago, when it 
seemed that the Communists, unchecked, 
would win the alliance of most of the world. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
us to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing tn this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports*or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US: 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
greesional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConaresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Congressman Rees Announces Results of 
1967 Congressional Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, this April I 
sent to my constituents in California’s 
26th Congressional District my annual 
congressional questionnaire. The re- 
sponse was immediate and enthusiastic, 
and I would like to thank the more than 
15,000 citizens who were sufficiently con- 
cerned to take the time to complete and 
return this poll. 

My congressional district is in the 
western section of Los Angeles County 
and includes the cities of Beverly Hills 
and Culver City; the Los Angeles City 
communities of Rancho Park, Venice, 
Mar Vista, Westdale, West Los Angeles, 
Cheviot Hills, Beverlywood, West Adams, 
and Fairfax Avenues; as well as the Los 
Angeles County areas of Marina del Rey, 
West Hollywood, and the Sunset Strip. 
Incomes range from lower middle to up- 
Per; a majority of my constituents are 
homeowners, and their educational level 
is higher than average. 

The questions were written to reflect 
issues of particular concern to my dis- 
trict, as well as the current major na- 
tional and international issues. In the 
multiple-choice questions many respond- 
ents chose several alternatives. Because 
of this some percentages add up to more 
than 100 percent. 

Particularly gratifying was the high 
degree of respondents who further elab- 
orated their views with notes and letters. 
I regret that space limitations make it 
impossible for me to share these com- 
ments with my Colleagues as I can testify 
to the worthwhile nature of the over- 
whelming majority of the statements. 

Knowing that my colleagues in Con- 
gress will be interested in the response 
of my constituents to the vital issues of 
_ the day, I include here the tabulated re- 
Sults of this poll: 

Rees 1967 congressional questionnaire 
surrey compilation 
FOREIGN POLICY 

1. Vietnam: Which policy do you favor for 

the U.S. in Vietnam? 


(a) Continue the present policy of 
supporting the South Vietnamese, 
including limited bombing attacks 
in the north, while at the same time 
seeking a peaceful solution on the 
diplomatic front. 

(b) Expand the war on all fronts to 
achieve a complete military victory_ 

(c) Halt the bombing of North Viet- 
nam in the hope that this will pro- 
vide the necessary climate for 


22.7% 
38.8% 


Peaceful negotiations. 
(Write in) Withdraw immediately 
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2. East-West relations: What policy would 
you favor in dealing with the Soviet Union 
and other East European nations? 


(a) Relax tensions and begin to build 
“peaceful bridges” by such means 
as increased East-West trade and 
approval of the United States- 
U.S.S.R. Consular Convention 

(b) Continue the present policies of 
the cold war and rely on the mili- 
tary deterrent of NATO 

(c) Intensify the cold war, even to 
the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions, unless the Eastern bloc coun- 
tries promise to cut off aid to North 
Vietnam 


3. Foreign aid: We are now finding that 
the gap between the richer industrialized 
countries and the poorer underdeveloped na- 
tions continues to grow, As practically all of 
our aid programs are to underdeveloped na- 
tions, what should our future policy be? 


(a) Continuance of foreign aid pro- 

grams at their present level 13.9% 
(b): Curtailing all foreign aid until 

we have “taken care of our own,” 

or at least until the Vietnam war 


phasis on helping underdeveloped 
countries to help themselves 41.8% 


4. The Arab boycott: The Arab League na- 
tions have a trade boycott against all Amer- 
ican firms doing substantial business in Is- 
rael. Which of the following alternatives 
would you favor? 


(a) Continue the present U.S. com- 
promuse policy of requiring busi- 
nesses to report to the Department 
of Commierce any Arab League ac- 
tions, such as a request to fill out 
a questionnaire or to sign agree- 
ments, in furtherance of the boy- 
cott 


(b) Attempt to break the boycott by 
legislation 


12.9% 


would support or further this re- 

striction on trade 37.6% 
(c) Leave it up to the affected busi- 

nesses to choose between Arab and 

Israel markets as outlets for their 

products 


5. Red China: Despite the inner turmoil 
in Red China, we must continue to deal with 
the problem of recognition. Which would 
you favor? 


(a) Continue US. policy of not recog- 
nizing Red China and opposing its 
admission to the United Nations. 35.9% 


Red China and support Red Chinas 
admission to the United Nations... 33.4% 
(c) Initiate such programs as trade in 
nonstra tegie goods, cultural ex- 
changes of news reporters with the 
Communist 
DOMESTIC POLICY 


6. The Draft: The present draft law ex- 
pires this June. Which of the following pro- 
posals would you favor? 

(a) Universal program of two years 

of national service whereby a young 

man can choose at the age of 18 

whether to join the armed forces, 

enter a COCC-type organization, or 


begin his college training (with the 

provision that after graduation he 

would serve his country in a ca- 

pacity related to his academic in- 

terests through either the armed 

forces or such organizations as the * 

hed Corps or the Teachers Corps, 

ete. 
(b) The National Advisory Commis- 

sion on Selective Service recom- 

mendation of drafting young men 

at 19 by use of a lottery, granting 

educational deferments only in un- 

usual situations 20.5% 


(e) Retain the existing system 10.9% 

7. State of the Union proposals: Follow- 
ing are new measures proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his State of the Union Message to 
Congress. Which do you favor: 


Gun control legislation: 


mis tac mente . anions 73.8% 

BO ESE tome A E E ROS BT 22.3% 
Stronger air pollution control laws: 

T —— 92.17 

TTT tines mane teehep eyes ae — 82 


Increase of social EPEE benefits by 
20 percent: 


71... a G E 62.4% 

Efe e yn ERNE S ae — 28.9% 
Step up in the war on crime: 

Tl eee —y—y— eee S 88.2% 

bt aes ES a ee 5.2% 
Renewed attack on urban blight: 

—: — AEE 66.9% 

PTT 16.8% 
Federal support for educational tele- 

vision: 
—Bw — 8 57.3% 
s A ea aa a Eas ate een Tes oot Bays op 34.2% 


Sovereign Order of Cyprus Honors Prof. 
Oswald LeWinter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert the high- 
lights of the ceremony at which a high 
distinction was conferred upon one 
of our foremost educators in the 
United States, Prof. Oswald LeWinter, 
author of the widely praised book, 
Shakespeare in Europe, and other nu- 
merous distinguished works of criticism 
and scholarship. Professor LeWinter, I 
am terribly proud to add, is both an ad- 
viser and a friend. Mr. Speaker, the 
honor to which I am referring was the 
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elevation of Professor LeWinter to the 
rank of Knight Commander of the Ordre 
Souverain de Chypre. 

The ceremony during which Professor 
LeWinter was decorated with the his- 
toric cross of this venerable and pre- 
eminent order took place on May 25, 
1967, in the chapel of the Order of the 
Holy Cross of Jerusalem in New York 
City, in the presence of a number of dis- 
tinguished prelates and public officials. 
It was the most recent official act of the 
American branch of this order, since 1964 
under a New York State charter in which 
its purpose is stated as follows: 

To strive for the maintenance of Christian 
ideals and Western humanism, the liberty 
and dignity of Man and to oppose all forms 
of oppression. 


The Sovereign Order of Cyprus, one 
of the four oldest orders of chivalry, was 
founded in the year 1192, by Guy de 
Lusignan, King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 
and confirmed by Pope Innocent III in 
the year 1200, who imposed upon it the 
dual mission of spreading the Christian 
faith and acting as a bulwark of Chris- 
tendom in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The order was created on the model of 
the Hospitaller and military orders such 
as those of the Temple, and of St. John, 
installed in the Holy Land. Three 
hundred men of noble birth were in- 
ducted as knights in the new order and 
allowed to wear the red, eight-pointed 
cross of the order at the throat. They 
were obliged to defend the island route 
to the Holy Land and to prevent attack 
and infiltration by the infidels. The 
order also consisted of men-at-arms, 
chaplains, and serving brothers who, with 
the knights, were organized in com- 


the knights was a blue mantle with the 
red cross of the order upon it. The order 
attracted to its ranks some of the most 
-vigorous nobles of Christendom, and 
these knights were to take an active in- 
terest in the affairs of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of the Byzantine Empire in 
addition to their defense of the pilgrims 
and their charitable works. 

Under a succession of able grand 
masters, for more than three centuries, 
the deeds and influence of the Sovereign 
Order of Cyprus were enormous and its 
members played an important role as a 
stabilizing force in the political life of 
the Levant. After the annexation of 
Cyprus by Venice, the order entered a 
period of decline and its members dis- 
persed throughout the Balkan States and 
Western Europe. More recently the order 
was reactivated by the descendants of 
some of its most illustrious knights with 
the blessings of the Holy See and dedi- 
cated to the unique values of Christian 
civilization and the spirit of ecumenism. 
Its reorganizers, Hke their famous an- 
cestors, felt obliged, in the face of the 
many dangers which beset our culture 
and our institutions, to reestablish this 
venerable and tradition-laden order of 
chivalry, springing from one of the most 
respected shrines of Western thought, 
affirming in this way, the continuity of 
Christian effort against terror and in- 
justice. 

The Sovereign Order of Cyprus, today 
a modern organization, based on ancient 
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principles and traditions, is dedicated to 
the building of schools, hospitals, 
churches and other charitable, spiritual, 
and educational institutions. It honors 
writers, artists, men of science, culture, 
education, and medicine; leaders of the 
free world from every walk of life, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. However, in its nearly 800-year 
history only 900 men have received this 
coveted knighthood and cross. For the 
propagation and spread of its principles, 
the order has created an Institute for the 
Study of Moral Philosophy and Social 
Sciences—Academie des Etudes Superie- 
ures—which it subsidizes. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me particular 
pleasure to inform this House that it was 
in recognition of the dynamic spirit of 
American patriotism, and the modern 
day crusade in which we Americans seek 
to bring freedom from oppression to the 
peoples of the world, that Michel Paul 
Pierre Count de Valitch, grand chan- 
cellor of the Sovereign Order of Cyprus, 
heir to the rich traditions of this ancient 
order, authorized the establishment of an 
American commandery of the order 
more than 3 years ago. Count de Val- 
itch personally attended to its inaugura- 
tion and has, since then, personally over- 
seen its affairs. 

At this point, I would like to enter in 
the Recorp the names of some of the out- 
standing members of this order both in 
the United States and abroad: 

His Royal Highness Prince Louis de Bour- 
bon. 


His Imperial and Royal Highness Prince 
de Ligny Luxembourg. 
His Excellency Paul P. Barrenechea, Min- 


‘ister for Foreign Affairs, Republic of Peru. 


His Excellency Stephan Brunet, Secretary 
General, Union of War Veterans, France. 

Mr. Francis Bellon, distinguished indus- 
trialist, Paris, France. 

Archbishop Charles Brearley, 
Engiand. 

His Excellency Baron Francesco Caponera, 
Diplomat, Rome, Italy. 

Dr. Charles P. Covino, Space Research 
Pioneer, New Jersey. 

Archbishop Louis Canivet, Paris, Prance. 

General James H. Doolittle, United States 
Army, Retired. 

Right Reverend Monsignor Aloysius Cc. 
Dineen, New York City. 

Honorable Joseph Eden, Diplomat, London 
and Paris. 

Mr. Henry Evans, Author and Professor of 
International Relations, New Jersey. 

Monsignor Patrick B. Fay, New York City. 

Honorable Ludovic Huybrechts, Consell- 
leur de Commerce, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Honorable Jean-Louis Jammet, LL.D. 
Professor of Law, Paris, France. 

Dr. Korff, Professor of Nuclear 
Physics at New York University and Presi- 
dent of the Explorers Club of New York. 

Dr. Hugh R. Källan, Professor of Educa- 
tion, London, England. 

Honorable Edward Thompson, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
Tork. 

Dr. Pasquale Zaccara of New York City. 

Mr. Monty Winslow, President of Transo- 
jet Tours of New York. 

Mr. Lowell Thomas, Author, New York. 

Honorable Enrique De Los Heros, former 
ambassador of the Republic of Peru in Spain. 

Rear Admiral Gordon McLintock, Com- 
mandant, United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point, New York. 

Mr. Georges Levai, distinguished authority 
on Art, Paris, France, 


Sheffield, 
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Mr. Nicolas Alexandre Manic, industrialist 
and patron of the arts, Paris, France. 

Colonel Le Baron R. Matyn de Lionel, 
Grand Chancellor of the renowned Royal 
Order of St. Georges de Burgogne of Bel- 
gium, Brussels, Belgium. 

Rear Admiral Alfonso Navarro Romero, Re- 
public of Peru. 

Count Stephen Potocki, diplomat, Paris, 
France. 

His Highness Prince L. Radziwill, Rome and 
London, 

Reverend Frederick P. Erkhardt, D.D., New 
York City. 


These distinguished contemporaries 
typify the caliber of men holding this 
high honor. And I wish to congratulate 
my esteemed friend Prof. Oswald Le- 
Winter, at having been selected to join 
their company. I wish also to congratu- 
late Count de Valitch and the members of 
the Sovereign Order of Cyprus and to 
wish them continued success in their ef- 
forts toward bringing about a better and 
more peaceful world. 


Returns Scanty, but Foreign Aid River 
Rolls on 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House should be alerted 
to the fact that our Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is commencing markup of the 
foreign aid bill. At a time when we are 
facing a record budget deficit and our 
image abroad is deteriorating it would 
be practical to take a good hard look at 
this program. 

The famed Washington correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune, Walter 
Trohan, performs a great public service 
by his timely analysis of the foreign aid 
program, which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s edition of that newspaper. I insert 
his commentary at this point in the 
RECORD: 

RETURNS SCANTY, BUT FOREIGN 
ROLLS ON 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, June 13.—In its 20th year, 
foreign aid is running the gantilet of con- 
gressional committees, which are expected to 
trim the multi-billion dollar 

Foreign aid has cost American taxpayers 
about 130 billion dollars directly—or more 
than 185 billion if interest charges on bor- 
rowing for the great give-away are included. 

“Dollar for dollars, our expenditures for 
the mutual security program, after we have 
once achieved a reasonable military posture 
for ourselves, will buy more security than 
far greater additional expenses for our own 
forces,” President Eisenhower told Congress 
on March 13, 1959, in asking for military aid. 

“To summarize, through the mutual secu- 
rity program, our friends among the free 
world nations make available to us for the 
use of our forces some 250 bases in the most 
strategic locations, many of them of vital 
importance. They support ground forces to- 
taling more than 5 million men stationed at 
points where danger of local aggression 18 
most acute, based on their own soil and 
prepared to defend their own homes. They 
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man air forces of about 30,000 aircraft, of 
which nearly 14,000 are jeta, 23 times the jet 
strength of 1950 when the program started. 
They also have naval forces totaling 2,500 
combat vessels, with some 1,700 in active 
fleets or their supporting activities.” 
BUT ONLY TOKEN MILITARY HELP COMES BACK 
Seldom has Eisenhower been wronger, but 
even so he ls no wronger than many another 
supporter of foreign ald who made the same 
argument, altho without citing figures. The 
United States has received virtually no mili- 
tary return for its ald, except occasional 
token support, and that has not been due to 
aid 


The United States is engaged in war in 
Viet Nam. Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Korea are the only nations giving support, 
out of Eisenhower's estimate of 5 million 
supporting ground forces available under 
military ald. The Australian and New Zea- 
land support is small and is not in return 
for military aid, but is based on the fact 
these nations have been virtually abandoned 
by Britain and need support in the area. 
South Korea is helping not because of foreign 
ald but because of aid received In the Korean 
war. 

France has denied its bases and withdrawn 
its support from the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization. Our allies are trading, directly 
or indirectly, with the communist enemy in 
Viet Nam. 

Foreign aid was launched in a speech at 
Harvard university June 5, 1947, by the late 
Gen. George C. Marshall, then secretary of 
State. He outlined proposals for rebuilding a 
war-ravaged Europe. Later the program was 
enlarged to include military ald. 

FIGURES ZOOM TOWARD 130 BILLION TOTAL 


From the beginning to the 1966 fiscal year 
ending last June 30, the official figures list 
total spending at 122.3 billion dollars. Aid 
spending in the current fiscal year will bring 
the total near 130 billions if spending con- 
tinues at the 1966 rate. In 1966, the adminis- 
tration asked for 3.85 billion dollars for for- 
eign aid but got 2.96 billions. However, it 
spent 6.75 billions or perhaps as much as 
8.1 billions on items properly chargeable as 
aid. 

While foreign aid was represented as being 
limited to 2.96 billions, Rep. Otto Passman 
ID., La. ]. critic of foreign aid, found that aid 
expenditures were an acknowledged record at 
6.75 billions during the 1966 fiscal year. He 
estimated that, if all aid items were properly 
listed, aid spending in 1966 would total at 
least 8.1 billions. 

‘There has never been a proper audit of the 
spending. even tho charges of graft and cor- 
ruption have been numerous. Nor has there 
been any examination of policy, even tho 
the United States has given ald to both sides 
involved in the recent Israeli-Arab war. It 
Has giyen a total of more than 13 billion dol- 
lars in the middle east area, if one includes 
aid to Turkey and Greece. 


SNCC Representative on Taxpayers’ 
Payroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the report 
by Allen and Scott that a close associate 
of militant firebrand Stokely Carmichael, 
and former SNCC attorney, is on the 
Federal taxpayers’ payroll is nauseating. 
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I include the Allen-Scott report in the 
RECORD: 


CONGRESSMAN’S PAYROLL INCLUDES 
LEADING AGITATOR 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WasHINGTON.—One of the most brilliant 
anti-Vietnam war agitators has turned up 
on the congressional payroll, 

William Higgs, a former attorney for the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
a close associate of firebrand Stokely Car- 
michael, and a leader in organizing and di- 
recting stormy protests against congressional 
committees, is on the payroll of Rep. Au- 
gustus Hawkins, D-Calif., member of the 
Labor and Education Committee. 

Since being hired last January, Higgs’ 
monthly salary has averaged around $285 as 
a part-time assistant to the Negro lawmaker, 

In addition to staging anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations around the country, Higgs 
was spotted by Capitol police earlier this 
month with students protesting the draft 
hearings of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Before playing a leading role in the anti- 
draft agitation, Higgs headed a so-called na- 
tional committee of student, peace and Com- 
munist groups that sought to disrupt hear- 
ings by the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Aotivities on Communist influence in 
anti-Vietnam demonstrations. 

The turbulent operations of Higgs and his 
anti-Vietnam war organization were cited by 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in testifying 
before a House Appropriations subcommittee. 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties scheduled hearings and subpoenaed sev- 
eral individuals who have been active in pro- 
tests against U.S. policy in Vietnam,” Hoover 
said. “Soon thereafter, the National Commit- 
tee to Defend the Civil Liberties of the Anti- 
war group was formed in Washington, D.C., 
to organize demonstrations against the 
hearings. 

“The committee was headed by William 
Higgs, a former attorney for the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. Among 


Party, WEB. DuBois Clubs of America, 
Students for a Democratic Society and 
Women Strike for Peace. 

“During the hearings, many demonstrators 
Were arrested for causing disturbances.” 

More to Come—In recent weeks, Higgs is 
reallably reported to have conferred with 
Carmichael on the latter’s announced plans 
“to take over Washington, lock, stock and 
barrel.” 

The ties between them are reputedly close. 
Sources acquainted with both describe Higgs 
as “one of Carmichael's principal brain- 
trusters. Carmichael hardly makes a move 
without first consulting Higgs.” 

Other militant civil rights activists are 
quoting Higgs as predicting, “This summer 
and fall will be one of the most turbulent 
this country has ever seen.” 

No Cooperation—The House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Immigration, investigat- 
ing Stokely Carmichael's activities, has been 
unable to get any help from the Justice 
Department. 

A subcommittee request, initiated by Rep. 
Arch Moore, W. Va. ranking Republican 
member, to examine FBI records on Car- 
michael was turned down, 

In a letter to Moore, Director J. Edgar 
Hoover stated he was under instructions 
from Atty, Gen. Ramsey Clark not to make 
FBI files on Carmichael available to the 
committee. 

Previously, in testifying before a House 
Appropriations subcommittee headed by Rep. 
John Rooney, D-N.Y., Hoover did comment 
on Carmichael, as follows: 

“In espousing his philosophy of ‘black 
power,’ Carmichael has been in frequent con- 
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tact with Max Stanford, field chairman of 
the Revolutionary Action Movement (RAM) 
a highly secret all-Negro, Marxist-Leninist, 
Chinese-Communist-oriented organization 
which advocates guerrilla warfare to obtain 
its goals, and has afforded Stanford assist- 
ance and guidance in forming a Black Pan- 
ther party in New York.” 

In looking into Carmichael's admittance 
to the U.S. Rep. Moore has been informed 
that the “black power” advocate “became 
an American citizen in 1953 by derivation 
after both his parents had been naturalized.” 

Through this procedure, Carmichael did 
not have to take an oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution, as required of naturalized citizens. 
He was born June 29, 1941, in Trinidad, West 
Indies. 

Riot Inciters—The Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee is probing Carmichael’s 
activities on college campuses where riots 
have erupted. Mayor Allen Thompson of 
Jackson, Miss., has told subcommittee mem- 
bers that several of Carmichael's agitators” 
appeared on the campus before and during 
the outbreak of violence there. One of them 
was Wulle Ricks, a top Carmichael aide 
Rep. Wayne Hays, D-O., has asked the Justice 
Department for a report on why no legal 
action has been started against Carmichael 
for urging students not to register for the 
draft... Harlems’ extremist Mau Mau So- 
ciety that wears red helmets and carries 
bayonets, has formed an “honor guard“ for 
Adam Clayton Powell, This “honor guard” 
plans to escort Powell to Washington when 
he returns in June—if he does. 


Can We Wave the Flag Too Much? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the Topeka, 
Kans., Daily Capital recently carried the 
reprint of a statement of Dr. Sidney L. 
DeLove, “Can We Wave the Flag Too 
Much?” It seems appropriate on this 
Flag Day, 1967, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been moved to arrange 
a special Flag Day ceremony to bring 
this stirring patriotic message to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. It is even more 
significant today than it was when Dr. 
DeLove first made it in 1966. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this message in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 


Can We Wave THE FLAG Too Much? 


(By Sidney L. DeLove) 

Is it possible to wave the fiag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln or 
Shakespeare too much? Is it possible to read 
the Bible too much?—The great, the good, 
the true, are inexhaustible for inspiration, 
example and strength. I believe that we are 
not waving our flag enough, not nearly 
enough—It seems to me that we are develop- 
ing a tendency to be timid or even apologetic 
about waving the stars and stripes. Walk up 
and down the streets on July 4th and count 
the flags. It is our nation's birthday, a sacred 
day in world history, the most important day 
of America. Why isn't the flag flying on every 
rooftop and from every home and bullding? 
This complacent attitude is strong evidence 
of cancerous patriotic decay. The flag is a 
symbol of our national unity, It is the spirit 
of our undying devotion to our country. It 
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stands for the best that is In us—for loyalty, 
character, and faith in democracy—Isn't our 
flag a synonym of the United States of 
America? Does it not represent man's great- 
est, noblest, most sublime dream? Is it not 
the zenith of achievement, the goal to which 
generations have aspired? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe it is time 
for us for the mad, rushing Twentieth Cen- 
tury American—to stop for a moment and 
think. Let us arrest our near reverential ad- 
miration of material success and return to 
the spiritual and ethical values. Let us imbue 
and rekindle in ourselves and our children 
the so-called old-fashioned way of patriotism, 
a burning devotion to the principles and 
ideals upon which our country was founded— 
Should not every home own and proudly dis- 
play the colors on holidays and other such 
occasions? Isn't the flag Patrick Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Washington, Nathan Hale, 
Gettysburg and Valley Forge, Paul Revere, 
Jackson and other great men and women 
who have given us our heritage? When you 
look at the flag can’t you see the Alamo, Cor- 
rigedor, Pearl Harbor, The Monitor and The 
Merrimac? Lest we forget, isn't the flag 
Flanders Field, Bataan, Iwo Jima, Normandy, 
Babe Ruth and Davy Crockett? The great 
events of our past and present are wrapped 
up in our flag—It is a symbol of this blessed: 
nation, a giant Im industry, education and 
commerce. Millions of fertile square miles, 
wheatilands, coal mines, steel plants. Our 
great republic, the chosen infant destined to 
be man’s last remaining hope for suffering 
humanity, a shining beacon of light, noble 
and glorious, the haven for the oppressed 
and persecuted and truly God's gift to man- 
kind—That is what the flag means to me. 
Can we wave it too much? I don't think so. 

(Norr.—Reply of S. L. DeLove on the Know 
Your History Hour, Dec. 30, 1956, to a lis- 
tener who wrote: Your programs are wonder- 
ful—but you are waving the flag too much.” 
The above is reprinted and narrated annually 
in hundreds of national magazines, news- 
papers and radio stations and is a part of the 
Congressional Record. Dr. DeLove is the au- 

‘thor of The Quiet Betrayal and president of 
Independence Hall of Chicago.) 


A Rare Talent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
the mark of a successful manager, 
whether it be of a city, company or uni- 
versity, that he understand the nature 
of his function, its demands, the per- 
sonal response which it evokes, and the 
unique responsibility of his task. 

Dr. David Kurtzman, who has been 
acting chancellor and chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh for the last 2 
years, is such a man, and he has guided 
the cathedral of learning through some 
difficult transitional days. It is the uni- 
versity’s good fortune that he will re- 
main as chancellor emeritus. 

DRA radio-TV in Pittsburgh carried 
an excellent editorial recently praising 
Dr. Kurtzman’s leadership. I include 
the editorial at this point in the RECORD, 
along with my own best wishes to Dr. 
Kurtzman, and welcome to the new 
chancellor, Dr. Wesley Posvar. 

The editorial follows: 
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A Rare TALENT 


Through the years of the renaissance, 
Pittsburgh has been blessed with the services 
of some very talented men. Dr. David Kurtz- 
man, who has just retired as chancellor of 
the University of Pittsburgh, must certainly 
be counted among them. 

In 1965, Dr. Kurtzman was working at the 
Fels Institute in Philadelphia when he was 
called to a far more strenuous job. The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh was in serious financial 
trouble, and was embroiled in an unpleasant 
controversy. Dr. Kurtzman became vice 
chancellor for finance, and began helping 
Pitt through the momentous transition to 
the status of a state-related unversity. 

That job is now finished, and Dr, Kurtz- 
man said goodbye to Pitt at commencement 
exercises the other day. He takes with him 
the cheers and good wishes of nearly every- 
body on the campus, and considering all that 
Pitt has been through, that is quite an 
accomplishment. A member of his staff told 
us, quote “he was just plain honest. 
honest and straightforward with everybody, 
and everybody liked him.” unquote. 

The chancellor's office is now in the hands 
of Dr. Wesley Posvar, an educator who comes 
here from the Air Force Academy with out- 
standing recommendations, It will be his job 
to guide Pitt along the course that was laid 
down in the turmoils of the past two years, 
and we wish him well. 

As for Dr. Kurtzman, he can leave with the 
knowledge that Pitt la in better shape than 
the day he arrived. He has served the uni- 
versity, and the city of Pittsburgh very well, 
and he deserves the thanks of all of us. 


No Room for Comfort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

No Room von COMFORT 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

To speed procurement of new military alr- 
craft and to underwrite development work 
on an advanced manned strategic bomber, 
Congress has expanded and med the 
shopping list approved by the Defense De- 
partment. 

In authorizing a $21-billion program for 
procurement of major weapons and related 
research during fiscal 68, the House and 
Senate added more than $300-million not 
sought by DoD for a number of aircraft pro- 
grams. 

In the overall total, this is a small amount. 
And that portion of the add-on allotted to 
AMSA is still smaller—€25-million. But it is 
an important $25-million, 

The funds, of course, still remain to be 
appropriated. And even then they won't be 
spent unless Secretary McNamara says 80. 
But the action of the Congress again demon- 
strates that the legislature intends to listen 
to military advice even though it runs count- 
er to the recommendations of the civilian 
leadership. 

The Air Force had requested $51-million in 
the FY ‘68 program for the advanced manned 
strategic bomber. The program was fully 
backed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. DOD, 
mevertheless, whacked the request down to 
$26-million. 

Testimony taken behind closed doors by 
the House Armed Services Committee demon- 
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strated, the Committee said, that $26-million 
was patently Inadequate. The extra §25-mil- 
lion was restored. 

If the program moves ahead and continues 
to be funded as required, the first opera- 
tional aircraft still will not appear, however, 
until 1975. And it will be some time there- 
after before the Air Force can build a mean- 
ingful or capable AMSA force. So we are still 
looking pretty far down the road. 

Under the circumstances, Congress has 
every reason to be concerned about DOD's 
“continued procrastination” and the “snail's 
pace” at which the Department is moving in 
developing a follow-on bomber. 

It would be helpful if one could believe 
that the Department is totally convinced 
of the necessity for holding the program 
back. But reviewing what has happened, we 
can find no such comfort, 

Last. year, $11.8-million not sought by 
DOD was appropriated for the AMSA pro- 
gram. Of this amount, $7.8-million has been 
OK'd for expenditure. Many would say this, 
in itself, is an admission by the Defense De- 
partment that it falled to properly fund the 

am in the first place. If the money 
wasn't needed, why was it spent? 

With continued Congressional prodding, 
the aircraft may be built and flown. But if it 
ever gets in the air, we hope those who have 
had to be prodded will recognize how little - 
they had to do with the accomplishment. 


Department of Defense Appropriations, 
1968 


SPEECH 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 13, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10738) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, the difi- 
culty of arriving at an adequate appro- 
priation figure which can be justified 
as neither wasteful nor penurious is well 
known and appreciated by every mem- 
ber of the committee. The military ap- 
propriation before us now is the largest, 
and necessarily the most delicate, we 
will consider this year because the safety 
of the country is involved. With this in 
mind, I wish to thank the committee 
for a commendable job in the reduction 
of budget requests which do not affect 
our combat effectiveness. While provid- 
ing for such strategic hardware as a full- 
strength B-52 force, the FB-111. Min- 
uteman III, Poseidon, and Nike X mis- 
siles, they have wisely recommended re- 
duction in amounts requested for spe- 
cial studies and overlapping training 
programs, and reduction in many other 
requests which undoubtedly exceed 
needs. 

One particular reduction should in- 
terest us all for its implications. The 
committee eliminated a $400,000 request 
for funds to dredge Kings Bay, Ga., 
which is an inactive ammunition load- 
ing depot. Despite the request for funds, 
the Army testified that there are no cur- 
rent plans to reactivate the depot, Why, 
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then, were the funds requested in the 
first place? Who formulated the request 
and for what reason? How many more 
such indefensible requests in this enor- 
mous budget slipped by even the astute 
committee and its competent staff? 

While my principal purpose is to com- 
mend the committee and to support the 
bill, I believe that this is an appropriate 
time to raise the question of unpunished 
incompetence. What happens to the 
man who inserted the Kings Bay pro- 
posal to waste $400,000? Will he be left 
unreprimanded, uncensured, unchecked 
to strike again when the next budget 
requests are made? 

I am currently reviewing a naval air- 
craft usage audit which contains more 
than $100 million of unjustifiable waste 
for such things as the unnecessary pur- 
chase, operation, and maintenance of 
135 aircraft beyond the needs of that 
part of one branch of the service, the 
transportation of passengers and cargo 
at a cost of up to 50 times that of com- 
mercial transportation, and the joyriding 
of pilots who fly home for the weekend 
in planes which cost in excess of $200 
per hour to operate. To illustrate my 
generalizations, I cite the case of a plane 
being dispatched to return a naval offi- 
cer to his base at a cost to the Navy of 
$666 when available commercial trans- 
portation cost only $12, and the case of 
the pilot who took an HU-16 from Nor- 
folk to his home in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
for the weekend at a cost of $5,663. 

I wish to raise many questions from 
the audit before the Armed Services 
Committee, but my purpose in mentton- 
ing this today is to suggest that we can 
still pare down the military budget by 
hundreds of millions of dollars by deeper 
probes in search of unnecessary requests. 
The censuring or removing from posi- 
tions of responsibility those people who 
deliberately and wantonly waste tax 
funds and request money for purposes 
which they know to be unnecessary to 
the national interest or in amounts be- 
yond the real needs of the services also 
ought to be considered. The waste weak- 
ens our country in a very real way. 

Again I commend the committee and 
Promise to give it my full support in 
future efforts to provide for the true 
needs of our defense forces while elimi- 
nating the inexcusable waste of tax 
resources, 


Paterson, N.J., Celebrates 175th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Paterson, N.J., is now celebrating its 
175th birthday. A daylong program com- 
memorating the anniversary is scheduled 
for July 4, and will be held in Paterson's 
Eastside Park. 

The affair will also feature a free fire- 
Works display at the park, an exhibit 
featuring Paterson’s history, a folk fes- 
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tival, a sports program, the lighting of 
Passaic Falls, displays by the various 
organizations in the city, a motion pic- 
ture on Paterson's history prepared by 
the film class of Mr. Donald Smith of 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, and the 
simultaneous ringing of every available 
bell and whistle in the city at 2 o'clock. 
The Young Citizens for a Better Paterson 
will also hold a birthday ball on the 
evening of July 1. 

The city of Paterson was founded at 
the suggestion of Alexander Hamilton, 
who first visited the site of the present 
city on July 10, 1778. Our first Secretary 
of the Treasury was impressed with Pas- 
saic Falls and its capacity to provide 
power for industry. Based upon Hamil- 
ton's recommendations, the State legis- 
lature granted a charter to the Society 
for Useful Manufactures in 1791. The 
city was named after Gov. William Pat- 
erson, who signed the charter. 

With the growth of transportation fa- 
cilities, Paterson became a major indus- 
trial center. Railroad cars were an im- 
portant product in the early 19th century, 
but by the end of that century silk mills 
were the most important source of man- 
ufacturing in the city. In fact, Paterson 
was called the "Silk City of the World.” 
It was also known, however, for many 
other things. The motor which propelled 
Charles Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis 
in its transatlantic flight was built in 
Paterson. Samuel Colt's revolver, John P. 
Holland's submarine, and Col. Andrew 
Derrom’s system of prefabricated hous- 
ing all originated there. 

I look forward to attending the July 4 
celebration which will be under the di- 
rection of the able president of the Pas- 
saic County Historical Society, Alfred P. 
Cappio. 


The Cancer of Indifference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my friends, Mr. C. W. Curry and Dr. 
Louie D. Newton, in applauding Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Bowdoin on his address, “The 
Cancer of Indifference” in honor of a 
present-day Caleb, a man whose life, by 
example, is a great influence for good, 
Mr. Warren P. Sewell, Sr. I commend 
these thoughts to the American people 
because I believe they bring into perspec- 
tive some of our opportunities for the 
B of mankind. The address fol- 
Ows: 


‘THE CANCER OF INDIFFERENCE 


(Address by Wm. R. Bowdoin, vice chairman, 
Trust Co, of Georgia, at a metting Honor- 
Warren Sewell, April 21, 1967) 

. Chairman, Mr. and Mrs, Sewell, and 
2 Tt is regrettable that I do not possess 
the eloquence of diction to properly recount 
the many contributions made for the better- 
ment of mankind by this wonderful individ- 
ual we honor here this evening for his great 

in the cancer—Mr. 

Warren Sewell. Neither can I properly express 
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in words my gratitude for the privilege you 
have accorded me to participate in this pro- 
gram, 50 I will just resort to two of the nicest 
words in the English language—thank you. 

There are hundreds here who have known 
Mr. Sewell much longer and more intimately 
than I but there are none who admire him 
more. Unlike those who have allowed success 
to dim their consideration of others, the 
character, courage and capacity of this mod- 
est man we honor has served as a fuel that 
kindles within him the fires of compassion 
and understanding for those less fortunate. 
This has been accomplished by adherence to 
those Christian principles by which all men 
must live if the fruits of a good life are to be 
enjoyed. 

That is why the example he set has been 
for so many & rallying point to build courage 
when courage seemed to fail. To regain faith 
when there seemed little cause for faith, and 
to create hope when hope became forlorn. 
The beacon light of hope in the war against 
cancer is one of is greatest contributions to 
his fellowman. 

Our distinguished guest of honor has not 
always had an easy life. He began his Llus- 
trious career as a horse and wagon drygoods 
salesman in northwest Georgia in the days 
when people looked upon a willingness for 
hard work as a God-given asset, and ambi- 
tion a virtue. He possessed an abundance of 
both and welded them together with dignity. 
Wherever he travelled, in daylight or dark, 
in fair weather or foul, he was always guided 
in the mind's eye by the lamps of integrity, 


subscribed fully to that philosophy made 
famous by the great Sunday Lady of Pos- 
sum Trot, Miss Martha Berry, founder of the 
gteat Berry Schools the pursuit of easy 
things makes us weak, the pursuit of the dif- 
ficult makes us strong. That is why he stands 
today as a Samson in a weekend world. 

Mr. Warren Sewell is one of our state's 
finest examples of what can be accomplished 
under the American system of free enter- 
prise. A system that stands today in grave 
danger at the hands of those who, instead of 
enco the belief that government 
should do for man only what man cannot do 
for himself, they promote by any available 
means the new philosophy that man should 
do for himself only what he cannot get the 
government to do for him. All too many of us 
are becoming accessories to this new doc- 
trine simply because it seems easier that way. 
Then we wonder why the powers in govern- 
ment appropriate your money and my money 
for every type project that can be conceived 
by man. 

Just recently the government appropriated 
$500,000 to study the emotional reaction of 
a family whose loved one had been stricken 
with cancer. While the amount dollar-wise 
is small by comparison to other government 
spending, the implication is shocking. Any 
one who has had this horrible experience, 
and I lost both my mother and father with 
cancer, doesn’t need some governmental ex- 
pert to determine the emotional reaction. I 
use this merely as an example to show where 
we are headed, unless you and I are willing 
to support and fight for the private enter- 
prise system which includes not just busi- 
ness, but the building of our communities, 
by providing a better life for our people 
through our own resources. Otherwise, we 
will come more and more into the clutches 
of a centralized government. 

Our honor guest has given strong and 
tangible leadership toward fighting this 
creeping socialism. 

Two years ago when my fine friend and 

ed associate, Arch Avary, him- 
self a victim of cancer, talked to Mr. Sewell 
about a plan he had that would encourage 
individuals to recognize the basic weapon 
in the war against cancer—physical examina- 
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tion—his reply without hesitation was “count 
me as your ally and I will give a suit of 
clothes to every man who has a physical 
examination in accordance with the rules set 
forth by the American and Georgia Cancer 
Societies.” Since then, many other business 
leaders of our state and beyond have fol- 
lowed Mr. Sewell’s leadership. As a result, 
there are hundreds of fine citizens who de- 
tected their cancer Infection and today are 
enjoying good health, meeting the demands 
of their business or profession, and dis- 
charging the responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship, 
What if Mr. Sewell had said “No” to Arch 
Avary? Had been indifferent and ridiculed 
the idea of offering tangible inducement to 
obtain proper physical examination? We will 
never know what might have been because 
Mr. Sewell had faith and vision—faith in 
Arch Avary and his program, and a vision 
of what could be accomplished in the Inter- 
est of those victims of this terrible disease, 

But we still haye many people in our coun- 

try today who do not realize there are two 
general types of cancer. Mr. Sewell has pro- 
vided leadership in the treatment of both. 
One is physical the other is moral. The physi- 
cal cancer only destroys the tissues. and 
organs of the human body, if not detected 
in time. The moral cancer, or cancer of 
indifference, is just as horrible and devastat- 
ing because it destroys the soul of man and 
blights the communities in which we live. 
Those in the medical profession of our coun- 
try, who already have performed so nobly 
and effectively, can provide assistance with 
one—only you can cure the other. 
and the thousands of 
wonderful volunteer workers can give you 
the symptoms of the physical cancer, but 
it is the symptoms of the cancer of indiffer- 
ence that I want to discuss with you this 
evening. 
Marshal Petain, following the fall of 
France, observed, “Our spirit of enjoyment 
was stronger than our spirit of sacrifice. We 
wanted to have more than we wanted to give. 
We spared effort and met disaster.” 

The past quarter of a century has brought 
Many changes in the philosophy and activi- 
ties of our people. Some have been necessary, 
some have been an imposition. 

Edmund Burke once said, “For evil to tri- 
umph, good men have but to do nothing.” 

There is mounting evidence everywhere 
that more and more good people are doing 
nothing to correct the attitude of indiffer- 


for God, loyalty to country, respect for the 
law, and individual responsibilities. 
the 


standing citizens on the Governor's Com- 


opportunity to observe the attitudes of 
individual citizens toward the various eche- 
lons of government and the community de- 
velopment programs. It was a pleasant and 
gratifying experience in many ways, but also 
disturbing for it focused attention on just 
how prevalent the cancer of indifference is 
in our state and nation. There was evidence 
on many occasions of how reluctant our 
business, professional and political leaders 
are to speak out in support of issues vital to 
the preservation of those principles upon 
which this state and nation was founded, 
and which must be expanded if we are to 
have a sound program of progress. 

When we talk about indifference, what 
actually do we mean? Mr. Webster defines 
indifference as “lack of interest or concern.” 
This is exactly what is infecting our nation 
today to the detriment of our physical, spir- 
itual, anc economical well-being. 

There is much talk about rights, but little 
reminder of responsibilities. 
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Many years ago, John D. Rockefeller said, 
“Every right implies a responsibility, every 
possession an obligation, and every oppor- 
tunity a du 

to this philosophy hurls a chal- 
lenge to each of us, and we cannot sidestep 
it in the hopes that someone will pick it up. 

Those who go about the countryside flail- 
ing and shouting for freedom should be re- 
minded that a reckless abuse of freedom, so 
prevalent in their action, turns freedom into 
& terrible mockery. 

That fair debate and honest opposition 
are the foundation stones of our democracy, 
but must never be supplanted with vilifica- 
tion and bigotry. 

That the privileges and pleasures we en- 
joy as free people do not necessarily in time 
become our inalienable rights. 

All right-thinking individuals realize that 
regardless of our personal preference or 
opinion we must live within the law with the 
same dignity and pride that has been the 
mark of our people since the very beginning. 
If this is to be accomplished, we cannot sit 
in silence and surrender to unwarranted de- 
mands of the howling, screeching mobs who 
mock the law by acts of violence and spit 
on those who wear the uniform of authority. 

We should present our highest commenda- 
tion to those courageous men who are called 
upon to perform their duties under the most 
difficult of circumstances simply because of 
our Indifference—the fine police officers of 
our nation. 

One of America’s most distinguished Fed- 
eral judges, Judge Alexander Holtdoff, re- 
cently made this statement, and I quote: “I 
must say that I sometimes feel when I am 
trying a criminal case as though I am in a 
topsy-turvy world. I am not trying the ac- 
cused—I. am trying the policeman. Did he 
break any rules?” 

It seems more and more of our laws and 
the interpretation of these laws are aimed 
toward maximum protection of those who 
violate and defy the law. 

It is high time for us to wake up and let 
those administering the affairs of our gov- 
ernment know the decent, God-fearing citi- 
zens of this country are entitled to some 
considerations, too. 

This protection of thieves and murderers 
is nothing new. It has just been revived, One 
of the most pathetic characters in all his- 
tory, to me, is Pontius Pilate. 

All of you I am sure remember the story 
of how Pilate, anxious to rid himself of any 
responsibility for Judging Jesus, although he 
knew Jesus was innocent, finally faced the 
frenzied crowd on a feast day when it was 
customary to release a prisoner to freedom 
during the celebration. The mob demanded 
that Barabbas, a thief and a murderer, be 
released. Pilate says, “But what shall I do 
with Jesus? I find he has done no wrong.” 
They shouted, “Crucify him, crucify him.” 
Despite the pleadings of his own wife, Pilate 
sent for a basin of water and in the presence 
of the howling mob dipped his hands and 
said, “I wash from my hands the blood of 
this good man,” and turned Jesus over to 
the irresponsible throng to be crucified. How 
many are today washing their hands in the 
basin of indifference? 

Just recently a man in New York City 
killed his wife and five children, admitted it, 
but was set free because he had not been 
meticulously informed of his rights in line 
with recent Supreme Court decisions. Some 
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complacently say, “Well, that’s too bad, but 
it will never happen here.” It can and has 
happened here, 

Last fall in the City of Atlanta, police- 
men had their uniforms torn and ripped from 
their bodies by a bunch of hoodlums picket- 
ing, of all places, the induction station of 
the United States Army. The favorite cry is 
“police brutality”. 

We have seen develop in this country a 
trend toward making a joke of patriotism. 
The courts ruled that a person does not have 
to stand when the flag passes, or when the 
Star-Spangled Banner is played. Every decent 
person should be proud to show this evidence 
of respect and appreciation for the privilege 
of living in this, the greatest nation on 
earth. Those who don't are a disgrace to 
decent people everywhere. 

It is tragic when more than 50% of the 
young men called for military service in this 
country today are declined because of educa- 
tional, physical and moral deficiencies. 
Thereby accepting for this great service the 
cream of our American manhood, and leaving 
behind many of the troublemakers—the un- 
barbered, unshaven, unwashed—whose ac- 
tions are a disgrace to the concept of a 
Christian nation. 

If an individual upon reaching the so- 
called age of maturity denounces his honor- 
able parents, ridicules his friends, their acts 
of patriotism and ambitions for good citizen- 
ship, he is classified harshly in any decent 
society. 

Why should we deal less harshly with those 
who damn the land of their birth, desecrate 
the flag that generations of loyal, Christian 
Americans have marched under to provide 
a better life of freedom for so many. 

The vast majority of our people, I believe, 
are honest, basically God-fearing, respect- 
able citizens. By sitting in silence we con- 
done the acte of tha boisterous, unrepre- 
sentative group of individuals who argue that 
rioting and looting and disregard for human 
and property rights is the result of poor 
living conditions, social restrictions, and 
other absurd claims. 

This human scum, preying like vultures 
upon the respectibility of our land, claims the 
right to freedom of speech and action that 
by their behavior they seek to destroy, and 
will destroy unless you and I have the 
courage to stand up and be counted on the 
side of right and justice. 

We must put less emphasis on minorities 
and majorities and give more stress to the 
individual. This is the American way. Amer- 
lea is based upon the concept of the individ- 
ual whose personality is inviolate because 
he is created in the image of God. The rights 
of man come from the Creator, not through 
any government or organization to which he 
may belong. This sacred truth is proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence, and 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, although some officials in high 
Positions would have us believe otherwise. 
These documents intend that every citizen 
should be zed regardless of his race, 
creed or color, for his individual worth and 
he must always have opportunities to im- 
prove himself and his lot in life, but must 
also discharge properly the individual re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship placed upon him. 

The key words in the whole American sys- 
tem are individual“ and “opportunity”. 
These words can never be translated to mean 
mobs and demands. Individual opportunity 
never can be truthfully transposed to read 
“group guarantecs.” 

The late Justice Frankfurter once said, 
“If a man can be allowed to determine for 
himself what Is law, every man can. That 
means, first, chaos and then tyranny.” 

We all, regardless of race, creed or color, 
have a tremendous responsibility not just to 
preserve the great heritage that is ours, but 
to so nurture and improve upon It that we 
leave it to future generations richer in ad- 
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vantage, and opportunities and freedom 
than have been ours to receive. 

One of the most glaring symptoms of this 
cancer of indifference is our failure to ex- 
ercise the power of the ballot. Here in our 
own state, adjusted to the 1960 census, there 
are 2,700,000 individuals In Georgia who are 
qualified to register to yote. As of December 
31, 1966, only 1,793,000 of that 2,700,000 had 
registered. In the last General Election, one 
of the most important in our state, 949,000 
of this 1,793,000 voted. When we become too 
busy to take the time to cast a ballot for 
the candidate of our choice, we are entering 
the terminal stages of an inevitable end far 
worse than death itself. 

I have had individuals say to me, “I didn’t 
go to the polls because I am not familiar 
with the candidates and what they stood 
tor.“ That is the worst excuse I know. With 
our modern system of communications and 
news media, there is no earthly reason why 
we cannot be informed about those who seek 
public office and desire to manage the affairs 
of our government. There is another excuse 
that to me is intolerable, that is, Well. 
what can I do, I am just one person?” I re- 
mind all of you that it is better to light one 
candle than to curse the darkness. We should 
all light the candle of opportunity and prog- 
Tess and let its heat and light dispel the 
thought that anything with a long existence 
can get along in the future with what it has 
in the past. . 

There is an old Turkish saying, Read new 
books but old proverbs.” New books stimulate 
a vision of the future, and old proverbe con- 
tain the conviction from experience that men 
have lived by. 

I urge you to develop strong convictions, be 
enthusiastic and energetic about your con- 
victions, and stand for something, don't just 
sit idly by while the fames of misunderstand- 
ing, strife and discord envelop you. 

Make it your business to be informed. 
Know what_is going on in your community, 
your state and your nation. Get the facts. 
Communicate your opinions to those in 


whom you entrust the management of your . 


government, your church, and your commu- 
nity affairs. You ask the impossible of these 
representatives when you don't give them the 
benefit of your opinions, and let them know 
what you stand for. 

Every area is not as fortunate as yours to 
have a man of the character and ability of 
Lamar Plunkett to represnet you in govern- 
ment. 

When you believe these representatives are 
right, support them. If you think they are 
wrong, tell them why you think they are 
wrong. They are entitled to that considera- 
tion. 

My friends, I shall always remember with 
pride the honor of participating m the pro- 
gram this evening recognizing the outstand- 
ing works of a great American—Mr. Warren 
Sewell. No man has ever set a more inspiring 
example—he is worthy of honor not just for 
this one night, but for the years ahead. 

This can be accomplished if you and I take 
our leave this evening pledging our full sup- 
port and active participation in the medical 
and moral requirements for the cure and 
eradication of both forms of this terrible dis- 
ease of cancer. As we march toward victory 
in both battles, we will gain strength for our 
mission by adherence to his philosophy: have 
courage tempered with humility; ambition 
tempered with moderation; Judgment tem- 
pered with understanding, and above all, “Do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy 
God.” 
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The Schweppes Man Endorses California’s 
Wines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
our hearts, we Californians have known 
all along that our State’s wines are 
unsurpassed. Now our sentiment has been 
confirmed by no less an authority than 
that eminent British connoisseur, Comdr. 
Edward Whitehead. 

The compelling logic which the com- 
mander brought to bear at a Rotary 
meeting in San Diego last week should 
demolish once and for all the conten- 
tions of that handful of scoffers who still 
insist that comparable bubbly is pro- 
duced in other areas of the United States. 

Is there anyone among us who can ef- 
fectively argue with Commander White- 
head on this point? I doubt it, for the 
commander has spent most of his adult 
life sampling—and comparing—the best 
in food and drink offered by the various 
regions of the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I will in- 
sert at this point an article from the San 
Diego Union for June 10, 1967, which de- 
scribes Commander Whitehead’s keen 
observations: 

Noten BRITISH PROMOTOR Haris STATE'S 

WINES 
(By Tim Shepard) 

Britain's master tonic salesman said yes- 
terday it's time the English were talked into 
buying California wine. 

“I think California wines stand up to any 
but the very best French wines,” said Cmdr. 
Edward Whitehead. 

The distinguished English promoter with 
one of the best known beards in the world 
suggested California begin selling itself. He 
was the speaker at a luncheon of District 534 
of Rotary International at Vacation Village. 

SEES INACCURACY 

“Southern California has not been pro- 
jected accurately in Britain, or in Europe for 
that matter,” he said. “As soon as Britain 
gets its balance of trade problem settled, 
California has a tremendous market poten- 
tial in England and Europe.” 

Whitehead said California ts 
in many fields, such as electronic technology. 
He suggested that California and the rest 
of the United States have not properly pro- 
moted the country for International tourism. 

Whitehead sald California is misrepre- 


sented in newspaper editorials throughout 
the world. 


TRADE DELEGATION 

“They talk about congested freeways, smog, 
the Watts riots, Hollywood and LSD,” he said. 
“If these are the wrong impressions, why 
isn't California doing something to correct 
this?” 
The Englishman recommended that Cali- 
fornia send trade delegations abroad to pro- 
mote the attractive features of the state. He 
suggested that a trade and tourist office be 
opened in London. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 
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Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the death on 
June 4, 1967, of Ned Shepler, editor and 
publisher of the Lawton, Okla., Constitu- 
tion and Morning Press, marked the 
passing of one of the greatest men of his 
profession Oklahoma has ever produced, 
and one of the true exponents of the 
newspaper business in the entire Nation. 

It was my good fortune to count Mr. 
Shepler as a personal friend for most of 
the more than 50 years he engaged in 
newspapering in Oklahoma. He was 
unique in many ways, building his news- 
paper empire from a small, struggling 
little country newspaper to one of the 
State’s commanding institutions. And for 
the half century he spent accomplishing 
this great business success, he was even 
more successful in his endeavors as a 
civic and political leader of his State and 
community. His passing is a loss that will 
not be replaced. 

I think it can truly be said that he lived 
to become a legend in his own time. His 
good works will remain as his monument. 

Two editorials, one from the staff he 
created at Lawton, and the other from 
the Altus Times-Democrat, pay eloquent 
tribute to this outstanding proponent of 
5 American free press. They are as fol- 
OWS: 


A TOWERING Loss 


The Lawton-Fort Sill community and this 
newspaper suffered a towering loss Sunday 
in the death of Mr. Ned Shepler, newspaper 
editor and publisher, clvic leader and gentle- 
man. 

In his own quiet way, he possessed the 
rare qualities of greatness. 

During the 57 years he lived here, his 
name became synonymous with the devel- 
opment of the Lawton-Fort Sill community. 

He was involved in state and national 
affairs. 

All his activities grew out of and were cen- 
tered in his editorship of The Lawton Con- 
stitution and Lawton Morning Press. 


He was widely recognized for the excel- 
lence of his and his dedication 
to the principle that a newspaper must be 
the voice and conscience of the community 
it serves. 


Although quiet and softspoken, Ned Shep- 
ler was a man of great courage and strong 
convictions. He never hesitated to speak out 
through newspaper editorials when he be- 
lieved the vital Interests of the community 
were involved. He committed his life to mak- 
ing Lawton a better place in which to live. 

He the power of the printed 
word and the influence of the press. He used 
this power with restraint and insisted that 
others on his staff do the same. 

Above all, he was fair minded and believed 
in giving others the benefit of the doubt. 
His concern for the rights of others and his 
sympathy for less fortunate individuals were 
characteristic of his life. 
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He was a newspaperman of the old school 
who believed power involves responsibility 
and work. 

He spent more time at The Lawton Consti- 


Europe but could hardly walt to get back to 
his desk. He spent his last afternoon work- 
ing in his office and supervising the editing 
of the Sunday edition. 

He showed up at the newspaper at all 
hours of the day and night. 

He was a good listener whose respect for 
the opinions of his fellow human beings was 
so great that his attitude was sometimes 
mistaken for shyness. 

When The Lawton Constitution and Morn- 
ing Press were merged, he wept because he 
feared that the larger newspaper would lose 
intimate contact with the people. 

Under his leadership, the newspapers with 
the community have had phenomenal 
growth, and in his last days he was busy 
planning for another physical expansion of 
the newspaper plant. 

The larger newspapers under Ned Shepler 
retained intimate contact with the people. 

During business hours, he was almost al- 
ways in his office, and his door was open to 
everyone. 

He met and talked with all the visitors, 
from nationally known figures to beggars. 
To community leaders and builders, Ned 
Shepler ted strength and fair play. 
His knowledge, his judgment and his unself- 
ish commitment to the public interest caused 
many to seek his views on vital issues, 

Several years ago, soon after the news- 
papers moved to their present building, he 
employed a secretary. She quit, she said, 
despite his protests, because she sensed that 
he believed a secretary constituted a barrier 
between a newspaper editor and the people 
who wanted to see him. 

Until his death, he continued handling his 
own voluminous correspondence and writing 
his own letters. 

He read widely. The shelves in his office 
are Uned with books, and his desk Is still 
Piled high with the newspapers from over 
the nation and with the magazines which 
he read every day. 

He was a gentle individual. But he re- 
mained resolute even in the face of physical 
attack and personal abuse following editorial 
stands he had taken. 

He considered the community a large fam- 
fly, and he was devoted to the ideal that 
all segments can live and prosper in har- 
mony. 

Any active publisher's editorial campaigns 
and policies through the years are bound to 
arouse controversy and some anger. 

But even those who disagreed with his 
policies liked the man, and they would agree 
that whatever Ned Shepler did, he acted in 
what he believed were the best interests not 
for Ned Shepler but for the community as a 
whole. 

When he recelved news of the present 
gigantic war-buildup at Fort Sill, he shook 
his head sadly. It is necessary growth, but 
not the kind of growth he preferred. 

His generosity carried into his personal life. 
He was the first to congratulate friends in 
good fortune, and the first to offer aid in bad 
fortune, 

He made numerous personal loans and gifts 
that few people knew about. The giving and 
the help pleased him. If someone thanked 
him, it embarrassed him. 

When he and his wife, May, moved from 
their multistoried colontal-style home to 
smaller quarters in the Hotel Lawtonian, they 
conducted what they termed a “bazaar,” and 
gaye away furniture, antiques, keepsakes and 
practically every personal item they owned 
to their family, employes and friends. 

Ned Shepler was always ready to participate 
in any public or private ceremony involving 
the community or his friends. 
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One of his last official acts was participa- 
tion last Friday afternoon in the dedication 
of a plaque at Fort Sill's Post Field. He had 
been a cub reporter covering the airfield a 
half-century before. 

He exemplified a trust in the integrity of 
others that is one of the marks of a true 
gentleman. 

Always softspoken and concillatory, he was 
like a father to many, including Army officers, 


Although he is not at his desk today, his 
influence will remain, and the institutions 
and personalities he helped to build will 
continue. 

[From the Altus (Okla.) Times-Democrat, 
June 6, 1967] 
Soup WITHOUT Fury : 

Southwest Oklahoma hasn't had an casy 
life. It was born on a prairie where the winds 
howl and the trees are too few. But it has 
made its strides, and much of the thanks for 
that can go to Ned Shepler, editor and pub- 
Usher of The Lawton Constitution and 
Morning Press for many, many years. 

Ned Shepler died Sunday morning and a lot 
of the heart of Oklahoma’s journalism went 
with him. 

Not only Lawton will miss this man, but 
certainly all of Southwest Oklahoma will feel 
the void. And so will Oklahoma as a whole. 

Mr. Shepler was a newspaperman's news- 
paperman. He was devoted and dedicated to 
his profession and never lost sight of its ob- 
jectives. Also he was a community servant 
whose invaluable knowledge and energies 
spilled over for the benefit for this entire area 
and the state. 

He served so unobtrusively in so many ways. 
He was a guiding light in Lawton’s tremen- 
dous growth. Any good proposed for com- 
munity, area, state or nation he supported it. 
His editorial pen held no fear on controver- 
sial issues but he supported his own convic- 
tions without malice, and on occasion that's 
difficult to do. He weathered a multiude of 
storms but never ylelded to the temptation 
to meet their fury with his own. 

Ned Shepler was a personal friend who 
could advise so well. We are truly sorry that 
tomorrow's young men in the newspaper bus- 
iness cannot call upon him for counsel, He 
always made life so much simpler for those 
struggling after him in the profession he so 
rs loved and practiced with such dedica- 


National Coal Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, "The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is National Coal 
Week, honoring the 50th anniversary of 
the National Coal Association. 

NATIONAL CoaL WEEK 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee Re- 
port. President Lyndon B. Johnson has called 
upon the American people to observe the 
week June 18, as National Coal 
Week to honor the 50th anniversary of the 
National Coal Association. 

The Chief Executive took this action in 
response to a concurrent resolution passed - 
unanimously by both Houses of Congress. 
The sponsors of National Coal Week had two 
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purposes in mind—to recall what the indus- 
try has contributed to the national welfare 
im times past and to point up the vital role 
which the coal industry still plays in the 
nation’s industrial life. 

Half a century ago, this country faced a 
crisis of alarming proportions. The United 
States had just entered World War I and it 
was apparent that only American 
and resources could bring victory to the 
Allied cause. At that time, American indus- 
try was almost wholly dependent upon the 
coal industry for its fuel needs. Unless there 
was a rapid expansion in coal production, 
this nation’s industrial plant would be un- 
able to produce the mountain of supplies 
needed to bring victory to the armed forces 
of the Allies. 

President Woodrow Wilson intervened per- 
sonally to meet this crisis. Through his Sec- 
retary of War, he asked the coal industry to 
mobilize to meet the energy demands of a 
nation at war. The response to this request 
was the formation of the National Coal As- 
sociation just 50 years ago this month. The 
industry was mobilized so well by this Asso- 
ciation that the coal industry set amazing 
production records. As a result it was said 
that World War I was won on the home front 
in America, 

This wartime achievement was a proud 
moment in the history of the coal industry. 
It has been well said that America grew 
great on the coal of Appalachia. For nearly 
a century, this fuel supplied the energy for 
the nation’s mills and factories and supplied 
the warmth for the nation’s homes and 
schools. 

Like all industries, coal was hard hit by 
the great depression. During World War II 
it surpassed even the great production rec- 
ord of two decades earlier. But after hostili- 
ties ceased, the competition of new fuels 
cut deeply into the markets for coal. 

But now we are in the 1960's. The National 
Coal Association is still in existence and un- 
der its leadership, the coal industry is mak- 
ing a vigorous comeback. This is important 
to West Virginia—and especially to the Fifth 
District—which is the largest coal producing 
Congressional District in the United States. 

The coal industry is expanding its export 
markets. The conversion of coal into steam 
energy is constantly being made more effi- 
cient. Experiments on a large scale are being 
carried on to test the conversion of coal into 
oll and gasoline. The use of coal in making 
plastics is under study. In short, the coal in- 
dustry today is one of the most technically 
advanced in the United States. 

The energy needs of the United States are 
constantly expanding. An alert coal industry 
can capture a fair share of the market. I am 
happy to report that the outlook for coal is 
improving. 

Thank you for listening. 


Baltic States Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in June 1940, in blatant disregard of all 
its previous pledges, the Soviet Union in- 
yaded and occupied by force of arms the 
three independent nations of Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania. Even though the 
Soviet Government had renounced all 
sovereignty to the Baltic Republics and, 
in 1920, had signed treaties with each of 
the three states explicitly recognizing 
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their independence from Soviet control 
“forever,” Russian troops forcefully “in- 
corporated” these free and sovereign na- 
tions into the Soviet Union. 

But this was just the first act of the 
tragedy. On June 14, 1941, a wave of 
terror began which had no parallel in 
the histories of these tiny nations. Mass 
deportations of men, women, and chil- 
dren to the slave labor camps of Siberia 
were undertaken with ruthless efficiency. 
In the single night of June 14-15 it has 
been estimated that 15,000 Latvians and 
30,000 Lithuanians were herded into 
waiting cattle cars for the long cruel trip 
into slavery. Under the pretext that 
these people were Nazi sympathizers, the 
Russians—themselves in secret negotia- 
tions with Hitler—gathered up thou- 
sands upon thousands of the peoples of 
these poor nations and sent them to Si- 
beria. 

Many years haye passed since those 
tragic days. A whole generation has 
grown up which has never heard of the 
mass deportations of Baltic peoples into 
Russian slavery. Many do not even know 
that Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania ever 
existed on the face of the earth as inde- 
pendent and free nations. Thus it be- 
comes our sad duty to devote this day as 
a day of remembrance. It is our hope that 
someday the Baltic States will again be 
able to resume their rightful place in the 
community of nations, and that the de- 
sire for freedom which so many of their 
Peoples still cherish will be rewarded. 


The British Run to Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion’s Captial has been the host to num- 
erous guests who, of late, seem suddenly 
to have awakened to the threat of the 
Russian Communist bear. 

They come when personally affected, 
wanting our dollars and our sons 
Teadied for another war, or to recom- 
mend further negotiation to appease the 
atheistic godless Communists. 

Strange that Mr. Holt, Prime Minister 
of Australia, should now come running 
to us. Our boys, exceeding 400,000, are 
in his backyard in South Vietnam fight- 
ing Communist shock troops and Soviet 
Material, but Australia’s commitment to 
the cause of a free Southeast Asia totals 
a mere handful of men. 

And we beheld the great Socialist 
leader of Britain, Mr. Harold Wilson, 
come to counsel us that our Governments 
must now stick together. 

Where has Mr. Wilson been basking 
while the international revolutionaries 
have whittled down the British Empire 
to the extent that Great Britain is but 
an island itself? Where has Wilson's 
Socialist government been hiding while 
10,000 American boys have suffered their 
hearts torn out in Vietnam? 
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Has one Britisher died? Have we had 
even one word of moral support? 

On the other hand, it must be noted, 
business with the enemy has been seem- 
ingly profitable for the English bull. 
Why should England have become up- 
set at the blockade of Israel when this 
is precisely what Wilson and his party 
have done against little Rhodesia? The 
British Socialists not only instigated 
this oppressive embargo, but they re- 
cruited other nations, including our 
United States, to collaborate. Perhaps 
had Rhodesia possessed oil, she, too, 
could have received some consideration. 

Our President, standing beside Prime 
Minister Wilson, is reported to have 
commented that the recent Washington 
dinner party was “an occasion for fam- 
ily and very close friends—not for pomp 
and circumstance. (And that) .. to- 
gether, we stand ready to support our 
common purposes, our mutual hopes for 
peace, with deeds. If we do that, no 
problem will ever be so great that we 
cannot overcome it.” 

Pray tell, what “common purposes“ 
does America have with defunct Bri- 
tain? What deeds? Certainly no refer- 
ence to Vietnam. And the Rhodesian af- 
fair has turned so sour in public opinion 
that it is not discussed in good taste. 

I fear that all is not good for America. 
The newspaper report of the Prime Min- 
ister testimonal dinner may prove most 
interesting. 

Let us not sacrifice the life of one more 
American boy, for a weekend friendship 
and international flattery. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the arti- 
cle from June 3 Washington, D.C., Eve- 
ning Star for our colleagues’ perusal: 

PRIME MINISTER DINES at WHITE HOUSE 

(By. Isabelle Shelton) 

There was a feeling of high drama in the alr 

as Britain's Prime Minister Harold Wilson 


came to dinner last night at the White 
House. 

Several of the major figures in this period 
of major crisis were on hand. 

Most notable, of course, were President 
Johnson and the Prime Minister, apparently 
the chief architects of the proposed declara- 
tion of maritime powers which is seen as one 
avenue to cool the explosive situation in 
the Middle East. 

There was United Nations Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg, who is on television more 
these days than Mr. Clean, as he seeks to talk 
through a rational solution to the Middle 
East crisis in the U.N. He flew back to New 
York late last night, for another Security 
Council session this morning. 

There was Walt W. Rostow, the chief man 
of business on foreign affairs on the White 
House Staff. 

There were Vice President Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of State Rusk and Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara, all members of the Na- 
tional Security Council, and all involved in 
the currently tense situation, 

There was trouble-shooting Ambassador 
Averell Harriman, and Democratic Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, probably the Presi- 
dent's most vigorous foreign policy critic in 
the Senate. 

There was Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York, regarded by many as the Republican 
most fitted to take over in this era of recur- 
ring crises, if the White House mantle is to 
pass to G. OP. hands. 

With such a cast of characters, at such 
a moment in history, action and excitement 
seemed inevitable. 
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But it was not to be. 
President Johnson defused the atmosphere 


very close friends—not for pomp and 


He and Wilson had “spent the day talking 
over the troubled state of the world,” the 


we do that, no problem will ever be so great 
that we cannot overcome it,” 

But he said nothing more specific than 
that, and Wllson, in his answering toast, 
made clear why. 

He would be brief, following the Presi- 
dent's lead, the British leader said, But even 
in long speeches these days, he added tri- 
umphantly, he manages to say “nothing.” 

Twice since the Middle East crisis flared 
he has spoken for 45 minutes on the subject, 
Wilson said, and “in both cases it was of 
paramount importance that I said nothing. 
In both cases I succeeded.” 

Of the Mid East crisis, he said simply that 
“in this grave situation it is of greatest im- 
portance that the U.S, and Britain work to- 
gether,” and that the two not work alone, 
but in concert with “likeminded friends 
around the world,” in order to achieve multi- 
lateral action. 

“We are committed to work toward a 50- 
lution through the U.N, Security Council,” 
Wilson added. He was “delighted to see your 
great U.N. Ambassador, Arthur Goldberg, at 
the dinner, he declared, but “those of us who 
believe in the achievement of peace through 
the U.N. know that we have a great task to 
restore the authority of the U.N. which has 
been sadly breeched.” 

He hoped the “system of peacemaking, 
which received a sad shock last week, can be 
revived,” Wilson declared at another point. 

Britain and the U.S. believe in majority 
rule, in their legislatures and in the U.N., 
the British leader said, “but I believe the 
lesson that comes out of the current crisis is 
that line expressed by your predecessor, “One 
man with courage makes a majority.” 

“I believe this is the attitude that your 
government and mine, and others, have to 
bring to the problems of the world today,” 
he summed up. 

Also during the dinner toast, President 
Johnson paid tribute to Britain's ambassa- 
dor to Washington, Sir Patrick Dean, and 
this country’s ambassador to Britain, David 
Bruce, as exceptionally fine counselors to 
their governments. 

The President also had warm praise for 
some members of his Republican opposition. 
He singled out New York Gov. Rockefeller, 
Sen. Hickenlooper of Iowa, Senate Assistant 
Minority Leader Thomas Kuchel of Cali- 
fornia, and Rep. Bradford Morse of Massa- 
chusetts, all guests at the dinner, 

Kuchel especially, he said, “is a dedicated 
leader of the opposition, one of those men 
who always put their country above personal 
political ambition.” This was Kuchel'’s 25th 
wedding anniversary, the President noted, 
and we are so happy, we could share it with 
him.” 

For after-dinner entertainment, the guests 
watched the “Salute to American Musical 
Theater,” being shown for the second night 
in a row. Last night's audience saw it outside 
on the South Lawn, however, where the much 
larger stage gave freer rein to design and 
lighting wizard Abe Feder, whose still slides 
on a backdrop screen were much more ef- 
fective than they had been in the East Room 
the night before. 

Several guests, including the terrible- 
tempered Sen. Morse, were lyrical in their 
praise of the production and the stunning 
outdoor which included a sweeping 
panorama that included the lighted White 
House fountain, Washington Monument and 
Jefferson Memorial, and the star-filled sky. 
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President and Mrs. Johnson and the Wil- 
sons spent a final half hour by themselves 
on the White House second floor after the 
program ended. 

Lynda Bird Johnson told friends she had 
no immediate plans to quit her job and re- 
turn to school—“though I've always said I'd 
like to go back to school some day.” 


Warre House Guests 


Dinner guests of President and Mrs. John- 
son last night at the White House were: 

British Ambassador and Lady Dean 

Sir Burke Trend, Secretary of the Cabinet 

Sir Solly Zuckerman, Chief Scientific Ad- 
viser 

Sir Michael and Lady Stewart, Minister, 
British Embassy 

Adm. Sir Nigel and Lady Henderson, Brit- 


Secretary of State and Mrs. Rusk 

U.S. Rep. to the UN and Mrs. Goldberg 
Justice and Mrs. White 1 
Secretary of the Treasury an , Fow. 
of Defense and Mrs. McNamara 


Mrs. Randolph 
Governor of New York and Mrs. Rockefel- 
ler 


Governor of West Virginia and Mrs, Smith 


Rep. and Mrs. F. Bradford Morse 
Ambassador at large and Mrs. W. Averell 


Harriman. 
Ambassador to Great Britain David K. E. 
Chief of Protocol and Mrs. James W. Sy- 


Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions and Mrs. William M. Roth 

Special Assistant to the President and 
Mrs. S. Douglas Cater, Jr. 

Special Assistant to the President and Mrs. 
Walt W. Rostow 

Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. John 
M. Leddy 

Dep. Special Assistant to the President, 
Francis Bator 

Associate Judge of the U.S. Court of 
Claims and Mrs. Philip Nichols, Jr. 

Chmn. Democratic National Committee 
and Mrs, John M. Bailey 

Mr, and Mrs. Forrest Boyd, Mutual Broad- 
casting System 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew M. Bradley, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Dr, Richard F. Brown, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hilton C. Buley, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mr, and Mrs. Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Mrs. Oscar S. Cox 

Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth Crawford, News- 
week 

Mr. and Mrs, Franklin W. Denius, Austin, 
Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic G. Donner, New 
York, N.Y. 

Mr. David Dubinsky 

Dr. and Mrs, Wilson H. Elkins, College 
Park, Md. 
- Mr. and Mrs, Judson Freeman, Jackson- 

ville, Fla, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Gilbert, Mrs.—actress 
Janis Paige. 

Mr. and Mrs, Kermit Gordon 

Miss Kay Haile 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward K. Hamilton 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey B. Hardeman, San 
Angelo, Tex. 

Mrs. Rebekah Harkness, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hight 
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Mr. and Mrs, John H. Hili, Cypress Mill, 


. Roger Lewis. New York, N.Y. 


and 

and Mrs: 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and R. O. McCurdy, New York, 


j 


City, Okla. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Meany, Pres., AFI. 
010 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph P. Schuman, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Mr, and Mrs. David Schwartz, New York, 
Ney 

Mr. John H. Sharon 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shoumatoff, Locust Valley, 
N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Spivack 

Mr. and Mrs, Carl B. Stokes, Cleveland, 
Ohio ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wagner, New York, 
N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomas J, Watson Jr., 
Armonk, N.Y. 


Propaganda Serves Red Line in France 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
1960, candidate Kennedy placed special 
magnitude on the question of the U.S. 
image abroad. Since the administration's 
preoccupation with the image abroad is 
clearly seen in what passes for present 
foreign policy I believe an article by Cop- 
ley Press Columnist Dumitru Danielopol, 
which appeared in the May 22 issue of 
the Elgin, Ill., Daily Courier-News, merits 
thoughtful consideration. I insert this 
article at this point in the RECORD: 

PROPAGANDA SERVES Rep LINE IN FRANCE 

(By Dumitru Dantelopol) 

Pants,—In America propaganda“ is a dirty 
word. 

But I have heard it spoken more often in 
Paris, in the last few days than in years in 
Washington. Here there is no “Dr. Goebbels” 
complex about propaganda. It's an effective 
tool of government and it's being used to 
fan suspicion and outright hostility to the 
US. 

Attitudes displayed on the government 
controlled radio and TV are shocking to 
many intelligent and cultured Frenchmen, 
political figures, diplomats and newsmen. 

They have much to do with the present 
anti-American feelings. 

One would think the United States had 
made the 1939 pact with Hitler and allowed 
him to conquer France. Propaganda here 
seems determined to wipe out all memory 
of France's debt to America. 

“You must understand,” said a high 
French TV official, “many of our writers are 
young, they don’t remember what America 
did for France in 1917. They don’t even re- 
member what America did for France in 
World War IL.” 
| “Don't you teach 2” I asked. 

He got slightly red, but said nothing. 

Many French writers in the press, radio 
and TV are extreme left wing, like Emanuel 
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d'Astier dela Vigerie, a former member of 
the Communist party and friend of Ho Chi- 
Min, whose broadcasts are repulsively biased 
against America. US. Ambassador Charles 
Bohlen recently lodged a specific protest 
against one broadcast. 

These “new left“ French intellectuals fol- 
low the Moscow and Peking line. Their at- 
tacks increase as the American stand in 
Vietnam hardens, hurting Communists all 
over the world. 

Today their aim is to stop America short 
of victory. 

These Frenchmen, like Vietnam critics at 
home, can conyentently forget that there is 
an anti-Communist side to the Vietnam 
question. 

When they demand that America “stop 
the killing,” they show no concern for the 
millions of South Vietnamese who would face 
massacre if the U.S. listened. 

The moral question in Vietnam must be 
judged by what the majority of the South 
Vietnamese population wants, said one U.S. 
ambassador in Western Europe. 

“It wants no part of communism,” he said. 

A recent private poll showed only 3 per 
cent of the population was pro-Communist. 

But American counter propaganda is for 
all intents and purposes non-existent, U.S.1.S. 
men plead lack of funds but privately they 
will admit that Washington has frowned on 
any hard-hitting counter-attack. 

US. policy seems determined to avoid a 
hard anti-Communist line in Europe in hopes 
that the Vietnam war will not upset President 
Johnson's East-West “bridge-building” pro- 
gram. As a result of this, virtually the only 
sound Europe hears from America is from 
those who oppose our policy in Vietnam. 

“We only see the pictures of Americans 
in action in Vietnam,” said a young French 
businessman trained in the U.S. “Why don’t 
the American newspapers here show the pic- 
tures of the atrocities committed by the 
Viet Cong?“ 

The United States has left a “free field to 
the slanders,” said former French Ambas- 
sador Andre Francois Poncet. 

“Your cause is just.“ he sald, “but you 
think that the truth is self evident. It is 
not. You got to fight for it, to proclaim it day 
by day foot by foot.” 

It's time Americans stopped shuddering at 
the word propaganda. 

They forget that they are subjected to 
propaganda day after day under other names. 

Public relations, advertising, salesmanship, 
lobbies all involve propaganda. It has become 
a key ingredient of business. 

As Poncet put it, propaganda also ts “an 
important weapon in the art of govern- 
ment.” 

The American head of a large international 
public relations firm suggests that the job 
of selling the U.S, policy in Europe should 
be turned over to trained Europeans. 

“They know how to talk to their country- 
men,” he said. “Too much USIS material is 
designed to American tastes. It doesn’t go 
down over here.” 

Whatever the sotution, one must be found 
before the United States finds itself lit- 
erally talked out of Western Europe.” 


President McKinley’s Visit to Three Oaks, 
Mich., Remembered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
village of Three Oaks, which is located 
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in the Fourth District of Michigan, has 
chosen a unique method to call atten- 
tion to its 100th anniversary. 

I have been informed the village will 
reenact the visit which President Mc- 
Kinley made to the community 68 years 
ago. 

Some residents of Three Oaks well re- 
member the Spanish-American War 
President's visit on October 17, 1899. He 
came to dedicate the site for a cannon 
captured from the Spaniards in the war 
and presented to the community after 
its citizens raised $1,400 for a memorial 
to the men of U.S, battleship Maine. 

This was the largest per capita con- 
tribution of any community in the Na- 
tion and it had won the coveted award 
for Three Oaks, plus the admiration of 
the entire country. 

The naval gun became known as the 
“Dewey Cannon” for it had been cap- 
tured from the Spanish at Corregidor by 
Admiral Dewey, the naval hero of the 
Spanish-American War. 

President McKinley’s visit will be re- 
membered on the opening day of the cen- 
tennial celebration, Sunday, July 9, and 
the reenactment will include the red car- 
pet incident. 

It seems that the village made every 
effort to treat the President in a manner 
befitting his high office, even going so 
far as to literally “roll out the red car- 
pet” for him to walk on. President Mc- 
Kinley declined the honor, remarking 
that God's green earth was good 
enough” for him. 

I join with thousands of others who are 
familiar with this fine southwestern 
Michigan community in expressing “best 
wishes” on the occasion of its 100th 
birthday which will be marked—TI am in- 
formed—by the firing of the famous 
“Dewey Cannon.” 


A Tradition of Duty: An Editorial From 
the Old Reliable, the Weekly News- 
paper of the $th Infantry Division in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. MIZE, Mr. Speaker, my office re- 
ceives the regular issues of the Old Reli- 
able, the weekly newspaper of the 9th In- 
fantry Division—the Kansas Division 
now in Vietnam. The June 10 edition of 
the paper carried a timely editorial on 
the significance of June 14 because it is 
not only Flag Day, but also the birthday 
of the U.S. Army. 

This editorial has a message for all 
patriotic Americans, especially on this 
particular day. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include this editorial in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

A Traprrion or Dutr 

The U.S. Army celebrates its 192d birthday 
Wednesday, still deeply committed to a mis- 
sion thet has remained unchanged since its 
first anniversary—the preservation of freedom 
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and the defense of the United States and tts 
allies. 

June 14 also is Flag Day, a patriotic occa- 
sion celebrating the resolution of the Conti- 
nental Congress on June 14, 1777, which 
established the Stars and Stripes as the na- 
tional flag. 

Both anniversaries mark events that began 
in troubled times, when brave men dedicated 
to revolutionary ideas of freedom and per- 
sonal dignity struggled against incredible ob- 
stacles to preserve their new way of life. 

Nearly 200 years later, another generation 
of Americans is called upon to protect the 
heritage of freedom from forces that would 
destroy it, 

The Army personnel of this new generation 
represent a modern, powerful, highly mobile 
organization of well-trained, well-equipped, 
well-supplied soldiers. 

Today's Army is the result of a constant 
effort by the United States to be prepared, a 
policy outlined in the early years of the coun- 
try by George Washington: 

“If we desire peace, one of the most power- 
ful institutions of our rising prosperity, it 
must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war.” 

The high-powered, rapid-firing rifle has re- 
placed the musket, but the June 14 anniver- 
saries—for the flag and the Army—stand as 
a reminder to today's soldier that something 
more valuable and more effective than any 
material was handed down from the militia- 
men who saw the first birthday of the Army 
and later the birth of a new nation. 

That something is the tradition of cour- 
age, duty and honor that has endured and 
been ened through years of strife 
and years of peace. 


A Cumberland Gap Wilderness Will Serve 
Everyone’s Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial of interest to citizens of 
southeastern Kentucky, eastern Tennes- 
see, and southwestern Virginia recently 
appeared in the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. This editorial concerns the develop- 
ment of the wilderness area contiguous 
to the Cumberland Gap National Park. 

The scenic beauty and great historical 
value of this region will attract many 
tourists. It is hoped that divergent opin- 
ions regarding the development of the 
area will be unified, and that a large 
acreage of this wild, beautiful land will 
be included in the wilderness area, as 
pointed out by the Courier-Journal. 

The editorial follows: 

A CuMBERLAND GAP WILDERNESS WILL SERVE 
EVERYONE'S INTEREST 

The Wilderness Act of 1964 directed the 
National Park Service to study roadless areas 
of 5,000 acres or more in the parks to see 
where wilderness areas, to be kept free of 
commercialism and development could be 
established. Now the Park Service and con- 
servationists are at loggerheads over the Serv- 
ice plan for such an area at Cumberland Gap 
National Park. Because of the region’s great 
natural beauty, and its role in Kentucky his- 
tory, the argument has caused widespread 
interest. 

Most of the park lies within a strip 18 
Miles long and from one to two miles wide 
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atop the Cumberland escarpment, stretching 


Mokwa Trail, a 21-mile nature trail regarded 
as perhaps the finest stretch of unbroken 
hiking trail in the Eastern United States. On 
the edge of the park also lies Hensley Settle- 
ment, the only known surviving example 
of a frontier mountain village. 

Broadly speaking, the Park Service wants 
to create a wilderness strip usually less than 
a mile wide down the center of this moun- 


Proposal has the endorsement of local govern- 
ment and business groups, who see park 
development and a ridge-line route for the 
Parkway as features to attract tourists. 

The conservationists favor a larger wilder- 
ness area (15,250 acres against 8,980 acres) 
completely free of roads, with the Allegheny 
Parkway routed through the valley below, 
outside the park. They point out that the 
Park Service plan would leave the wilderness 
strip surrounded by land which could be 
developed, destroying the purpose and nature 
of the wilderness area. They also contend 
that running the Parkway through and 
alongside the park, seldom more than a few 
hundred yards from the wilderness area, 
would spoil completely the sense of remote 
quiet so essential to wilderness and make the 
famed Misha Mokwa Trail little more than a 
roadside walk. 


PARKWAY WILL BE A BOON 


It is hard to see why the development can- 
not reconcile these two ts, both 
of which seek improvement of the region. 
The Allegheny Parkway, a scenic road to run 
along ridge crests from Harper's Ferry, West 
Virginia to Middiesboro, will greatly benefit 
the Cumberland Gap area, and bring thou- 
sands of people annually into a region rich 
in scenery and history. The wilderness park 
will also be a boon; there are dozens of 
parks, scenic spots and recreational areas, 
but very few unspoiled wilderness regions 
available to the populous eastern US. There 
is no reason why the park cannot have both 
without one destroying the other. 

Tt is also hard to see why the Parkway 
should not be routed through the valley out- 
side the park, with access roads to Hensley 
Settlement and scenic overlooks (though 
these, too, should be carefully Hmited in 
size and number). A wilderness bordered by 
a road is no wilderness at all and a wilder- 
ness area only a half-mile wide would be 
ruined by the fumes and noise that come 
with road traffic. ‘ 


compel the state to reconsider its plan for - 
tunnelling US. 25-E under Cumberland Gap 
in order to avoid carrying the expanded high- 
way through the Gap, and consequently 
through the park. This tunnel is expected to 
cost at least $2,600,000, There is no reason 
to spend such an amount in order to spare 
the park, if the Park Service is planning a 
road directly through the park itself. 


Fly It Proudly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been a number of good articles and edi- 
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torials printed recently in Sixth District 
newspapers commenting on respect and 
honor for the American flag. 


printed by A. J. Henle in his Lyon County 
Independent. Both articles appeared on 
June 8, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include these articles in the 
Recorp at this point: 

FLY rr PROUDLY 


(By Richard E. Higgen) 

Next Wednesday, June 14, is again Flag 
Day all over America. It Is a day set aside 
for Americans to show their loyalty to their 
nation by honoring their flag, the emblem 
of their country, and displaying it with 
pride. 

This year Flag Day should have a very 
special significance to all of us. In recent 
months there have been many and frequent 
attacks on the flag, both in other countries, 
as well as in the United States. We have seen 
it dishonored and burned by those among 
our own nation who apparently are loyal only 
ideals and isms. 


fiag with pride. Remember that famillar old 
song that goes Tour're a grand old flag: 
you're a high flying flag: you're the symbol 
of the land I love; the home of the free and 
the brave.” 

This Flag Day let us be proud of America 


Dear Youne Sm: I have just read your 
statement before the court where you ap- 
peared on charges of burning an American 
flag during the course of a protest march” 
in which you took part. I have a few things 
say to you. 

First, I want to tell you that I support 
your right of dissent. If you feel you do not 
agree with the policies of your government, 
you have the right and the freedom to say 80. 

If you feel you want to join a protest 
that does not violate specific local 


reprisal by the government. 
But when you “progress” from protest and 


more, as the judge told you, you have for- 
fetted the right of dissent and the freedom 


Here are a few truths that occurred to me 
that may not have occurred to you simply 
because you have not been exposed to enough 
of them: 

The right of dissent must be earned first 
and cherished and protected from then on. 
Your right of protest was earned for you a 
long time ago. I do not feel you have earned 
your personal right just yet—not at 18 years 
old. You do not earn the right of protest by 
arguing with your dad about using the fam- 
ily car. 


for almost 200 years at a terrible cost in pain 
and blood and suffering. 

You, my young friend, had nothing to do 
with this, but your right of dissent is just 
as strong and valid as if you had been per- 
sonally involved. 
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A further truth: You have the freedom of 
dissent and protest but you must be pre- 
pared to offer an alternative superior to or 
as acceptable as what you protest. The fact 
you protest your government's policy in 
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Also, you are not the only one who enjoys 
freedom of dissent and right of protest. I 
have as much right to differ with you as 
you have to differ with your college officials. 
I have as much right to protest your civil 
disobedience as you have to protest what you 
termed “police state action” in breaking up 
your “peace” march. 

And the young veteran who knocked you 
down when you set fire to a fiag had as much 
right to do so as you did to have him ar- 
rested. More, in my view, because the young 
veteran had earned his right the hard way. 
I mentioned that some of these “truths” oc- 
curred to me recently. They occurred to me 
while I was attending a Memorial Day ob- 
servance, Let me sum up a bit here: 

Young sir, I will defend your right of dis- 

sent and freedom to protest, right down to 
the last stop. 
But when you burn your country's flag— 
my country’s fag—that’s where you and I 
split the blanket. And that's where I exer- 
cise my right of dissent and protest. 

Now don’t give me that old cough about 
being a “square” and a “super-patriot™ about 
the flag. I am no super-patriot. And I can 
look at my country’s flag without melting 
into maudlin sentimentality. 

But I want to tell you this: my flag has 
cost me too much—me, personally—to allow 
me to sit silent when it is desecrated. 

I have bled a little for my fiag, although at 
the time I had not seen a flag for weeks. 

I have a brother in the military cemetery 
at St. Mere Eglise in Normandy. He gave a 
great deal for his flag, at 24 years old. 

I have two stout young friends, only a 
little older than you, in the military ceme- 
tery at St. Avold in Alsace. They were not 


Those are a few of the costs I have paid 
for the right of dissent and freedom of pro- 
test, although I did not regard them as such 
at the time. 

And part of those costs were paid to guar- 
antee you your right of dissent. 

But, young friend, I did not pay them to 
guarantee you the “right” to protest by 
burning my flag. 

So whatever penalty the judge has or- 
dered for you, I will not protest. Because, 
you see, he also has the right of dissent. 


Our Flag Is Honored by the First 
Maryland Regiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, last week in 
recognition of Flag Week, I had the 
pleasure of honoring in a Capitol cere- 
mony the First Maryland Regiment Fife 
and Drum Corps. This historic unit to- 
day honors the First Maryland Battalion, 
which was originally mustered into serv- 
ice in late 1775, when it fought valiantly 
in the first major engagements of the 
Revolutionary War. The Marylanders so 
impressed General Washington with 
their spirited bayonet attack at the Bat- 
tle of Long Island that he ordered them 
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to keep their bayonets fixed at all times, 
thus earning the title, “The Bayonets of 
the Revolution.” 

The unit became the First Maryland 
Regiment with the reorganization of the 
Army in late 1776. After distinguished 
service in the northern campaigns from 
1777 to 1779, they were detached to form 
the nucleus of the Army of the Southern 
Colonies. This task was given to the 
Marylanders because of the high esteem 
in which they were held by General 
Washington. They formed the backbone 
of the Southern Army in all campaigns 
until the independence of our country 
was assured. Washington's trust had 
been well placed. 

The modern First Maryland Regiment 
was organized in 1964 with the express 
desire to authentically portray and per- 
petuate the memory of the common sol- 
dier of the original regiment. Many hours 
of painstaking research went into the 
achievement of this aim. Each item worn 
by the members of the unit has been 
carefully reproduced from originals in 
various museums and private collections. 

The regimental fife and drum corps 
performs 18th century rudimental mar- 
tial music. All selections have been thor- 
oughly documented. All drill and cere- 
mony is taken exactly from the Ameri- 
can manual of General Von Steuben, first 
published in 1779. 

At the present time, the unit is able to 
portray the First Maryland Regiment in 
its two distinct uniforms; the hunting 
shirt uniform of the period 1776-78, and 
the regimental uniform of the period 
1779-83. 


Do You Remember Me? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the Members of this 
House the following article which ap- 
peared in the editorial section of the 
West Haven Town Crier, on May 25, 1967. 
The Town Crier has served the commu- 
nity of West Haven, Conn., for over 30 
years. Currently its editor and publisher 
is Mrs, C. Jane Sullivan, a brilliant and 
talented woman, 

More important than the literary style 
of this essay, Mr. Speaker, is the signifi- 
cance of its message. Today, Flag Day 
1967, we salute our national symbol. Our 
flag is a symbol of many things. It rep- 
resents our institutions and our way of 
self-government. It stands for a belief in 
the dignity of every man and a code 
which insists that every man be treated 
with respect and consideration for his 
human worth. This following essay con- 
veys the message of the flag: 

“Do You REMEMBER ME?” 

Hello, remember me? Some people call me 
Old Glory, others call me Stars and Stripes; 
also I have been referred to as the Star 
Spangied Banner. But whatever they call me, 
I am your flag or, as I proudly state, the 
flag of the United States of America. There 
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is something that has been bothering me, so 
I thought that I might talk it over with you. 
Because it is about you and me. 

I remember sometime ago—I think it was 
Memorial Day—people were lined up on both 
sides of the street to watch the parade. The 
town’s high school band was behind me and 
naturally I was leading the parade. When 
your daddy saw me coming along, waving in 
the breeze, he immediately removed his hat 
and placed it against his left shoulder 80 
that his hand was directly over his heart. 
Remember? 

And you—-I remember you. Standing there 
as straight as a soldier, you didn't have any 
hat but you were giving the right salute. 
They taught you in school to place your hand 
over your heart. Remember little sister—not 
to be outdone, she was saluting the same as 
you. I was very proud as I came down your 
street. There were some soldiers home on 
leave and they were standing at attention 
giving the military salute. Ladies as well as 
men all paying me the reverence that I 
deserve. 

Now I may sound as if I am a little con- 


| 


-loving country. You know. You had 
to go overseas and defend me. 


flag. Oh, I have a couple more stars added 
since you were a boy. A lot more blood has 
been shed since the Memorial Day so long 
ago. Dad is gone now. The old home town has 
a new look. The last time I came down your 
street I saw that some of the old landmarks 


away. When I think of all the places I have 
been, Anzio, Guadalcanal, Kores—and now 
Vietnam. Then I see the children running 
around and shouting. They don't seem to 
know who I am. I saw one man take off 
his hat and then look around. He didn't 
see anybody with theirs off so he quickly 
put his back on. 

Is it a sin to be patriotic any more? Have 
you forgotten what I stand for? Have you 
forgotten all the battlefields where men 
fought and died to keep this nation free? 
When you salute me, you are actually salut- 
ing them. 

Take a look at the Memorial Honor Rolls 
sometime. Look at the names of those that 
never came back. Some of them were friends 
or relatives of yours. Probably went to the 
same school with some of them. That's what 
you are saluting. Not me. 

Well it won't be long until TIl be coming 
down your street again. So when you see me, 
stand straight, place your hand over your 
heart and you'll really see me waving back— 
‘my salute to you. And Tu know that you re- 
membered. 


Government by Guideline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, all of us are 


keenly aware of the growing complexity 
and size of the Federal Government and 
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many of us share the concern that in the 
implementation of many of the Govern- 
ment programs broad regulations and 
directives are being issued every day. 

Much discussion has been held here 
in recent weeks with reference to the so- 
called guidelines being used by the Gov- 
ernment agencies and it is frequently one 
of the major concerns of many of our 
people insofar as the administration of 
the Government programs is concerned. 

There appeared in the June 7 edition 
of the Richmond News Leader in Rich- 
mond, Va., a very fine editorial entitled 
“Government by Guideline,” in which 
the editor points out very cogently the 
problems being faced by States, localities, 
and the individual citizen by trying to 
keep up with what is being done and 
what is being required by the various 
guidelines. 

It might be pointed out that many of 
these guidelines are not based upon law 
and statutes as was pointed out in the 
recent consideration of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and the 
appropriations bill for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Many of 
the local governments are in fact put to 
considerable strain in trying to meet the 
requirements of the guidelines and to 
understand the conditions upon which 
various Federal programs are activated 
at the local level. 

Those of us who are called upon to 
vote for authorization and appropriations 
of existing and newly created agencies 
many times have no idea at all of the 
eventual requirements to be set up under 
the programs. Even less informed are 
those at the local level who are called 
upon to adhere to these requirements and 
to explain the situation to the local peo- 
ple. The individual citizen is caught in 
a maze of misunderstanding and confu- 
sion. I believe that this is one of the main 
reasons that so many of the Federal pro- 
grams are now meeting with dissatisfac- 
tion and opposition at the local level. 

I wish to include the text of the edi- 
torial together with my remarks and I 
commend it to the reading of the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT BY GUIDELINE 

In a recent speech to the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Texas Governor John 
Connally described one of the most critical 
problems facing the States today: govern- 
ment by guideline. 

He was alluding to the distasteful edicts 
that issue from Washington in increasing 
numbers. Each of these edicts carries an 
ultimatum to State governments: Comply 
with certain regulations or you'll lose any 
Federal funds to which you may be entitled. 
Strings are attached to every program that 
provides Federal funds, on a ma basis 
or otherwise, to implement State projects. 
Thus, as Governor Connally points out, Texas 
will lose not only $5 million in Federal funds 
for highway safety programs if it fails to 
comply with Federal regulations, but also 
$46 million it already is slated to receive for 
highway construction. One of these impor- 
tant guidelines calls for the removal of con- 
struction signs after completion of road 
work. 

The impact of these guidelines may be seen 
in the constant proliferation of Federal pro- 
grams that disburse aid to States under 
rigidly interpreted rules and regulations. In 
1962, there were 45 Federal appropriations 
through which States were allotted Federal 
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funds; today, there are no fewer than 399 
such appropriations being disbursed through 
170 programs administered by 21 U.S. de- 
partments, 150 Washington bureaus, and 400 
regional offices. 

For each sum of Federal money granted 
to a State, there are “terms” that must be 
met. Often, neither house of Congress has 
approved these guidelines, but each bureau- 
crat responsible for any phase of a Federal 
aid program obviously has his own ideas 
about desirable rules and regulations for the 
States to follow, no matter how arbitrary 
and unreasonable they may be. And the 
States must put up or shut up. 

The difficulties engendered by the need 
to comply with Federal guidelines has caused 
much disenchantment to develop over the 
use of Federal funds, in State programs. 
This may account, in part, for the grow- 
ing support for a plan to give the States 
block grants in Federal funds, with no 
strings attached, Better still, some congress- 
men are toying with the novel notion that 
the current system, whereby taxes flowing 
into the Federal coffers are redistributed 
after being reduced by administrative ex- 
penses, is impractical. Of course, by keeping 
a hand on the purse-strings, the Federal 
government maintains control. 

Governor Connally is not shadow-boxing 
with fantasy when he yoices fears that the 
republican form of government in Washing- 
ton is being subverted by “government by 
guideline.” His fears may be realized in 
the growing burden on State officials im- 
posed by proliferating paperwork demanded 
by Federal Officials. Deadlines must be met, 
and supporting documents filed, or the 
money will be cut off. As Federal ald pro- 
grams continue to increase, so will the 
ability of the central government to dictate 
terms. That is the crisis in destructive fed- 
eralism that Governor Connally distrusts, 
and he is not alone. 


Toward the Great Hope—World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, in the 
atomic age the need for the establish- 
ment of some kind of world government 
has been evident—nowhere more glar- 
ingly so than in Vietnam, and more re- 
cently, in the Mideast. For the survival 
of the human race it is essential that the 
only two nations in the world with sec- 
ond strike capability” move to eliminate 
war with each other and make it impos- 
sible for a third party to wage the big 
war. But moving toward this world order 
must be by mutual consent, and with 
mutual concessions. 

A year ago the United States succeed- 
ed in having the problem of Vietnam 
placed on the agenda of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, but did 
not press for a vote. Noting the recent 
Soviet mood of restraint and cooperation 
in the Mideast crisis, it is my conviction 
that we should now seize this opportunity 
to move confidently into this new diplo- 
matic climate, in the hope that our de- 
clared objective of moving from the bat- 
tlefield to the conference table in Viet- 
nam can be realized. 
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Mr. C. L. Sulzberger of the New York 
Times suggests a summit conference as 
an alternative technique to achieve the 
same objective. While it is my hope that 
the United Nations take up the Vietnam 
problem in the near future, I would per- 
sonally welcome a summit conference 
where many of the other worlds’ prob- 
lems of arms, boundaries, trade can also 
be discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Sulz- 
berger when he says: 

Through no fault of our own the world 
power balance has shifted suddenly in our 
favor and the time has come for decisive ef- 
forts to end the Vietnam war. , 


I would commend this thoughtful col- 
umn in the June 11 New York Times to 
the attention of my colleagues and in- 
clude it at this point in the RECORD: 
FPoreron Arrams: An Inga Finns Irs True 


Through no fault of our own the world 
power balance has shifted suddenly in our 
favor and the time has come for decisive 
efforts to end the Vietnam war. 

The United States can claim no credit 
for Israel’s swift victory, but the fact of 
that victory was of strategic benefit to us 
although our role was confined to waffling. 

We are assailed by Arab and Communist 
propaganda for having tipped the balance 
of a campaign in which we played no part. 
Therefore, despite ourselves. American pres- 
tige has risen. Conversely, because Moscow 
openly sponsored the Arab cause and failed 
to help it in the crunch, Soviet prestige has 
sunk despite its violent postmortem prop- 
aganda efforts. 


A VIBRANT U.S.A. 


Through the behavior of their client states 
the fate of both paramount powers was thus 
inextricably engaged. Thanks to Israeli 
tou the United States looks more 
vibrant; the Soviet Union looks less so. The 
triumph proclaimed as “inevitable” for 
revolutionary causes championed by Com- 
munism appears less inevitable. 

The Arab armies, of course, were in no 
sense Communist, but Russia was their 
political and military arsenal. Now they are 
shattered. Russia is humilliated because its 
advocacy faltered when most needed. And 
once again China can sneer that Moscow 
works in cahoots with Washington because 
the two capitals joined in non-belligerency 
and in supporting a cease-fire—despite sub- 
sequent diatribes. 

The Middle East puzzle remains insoluble 
and the furnaces of resentment have again 
been stoked but, in terms of burning world 
crises, one may hope we can soon revert 
again to only one: the Southeast Asian war. 
There the moment has arrived for an active 
American initiative. 

Material factors haven't changed but psy- 
chological factors have. Because Israel was 
depicted as an outpost of the West and the 
Arabs boasted Soviet protection, the West to- 
day looks poised and vital and its adver- 
saries faltering and divided. 

For this reason President Johnson might 
find it desirable to make a dramatic attempt 
to end the interminable and indecisive con- 
fict in Vietnam. The following formula pre- 
sents itself: 

(1)—After issuing a preamble stressing 
his interest in peace, the President could an- 
nounce his intention of going to Geneva 
within a fortnight and remaining as long as 
necessary to consult with any and all other 
powers or movements concerned with pro- 
ducing a Vietnam settlement. 

(2)—This hope would be accompanied by 
a proclaimed desire for a broadly based con- 
ference, at least as representative as that in 
Geneva during 1964 when, among others, the 
Peking Government was represented, An in- 
vitation might be extended to London and 
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Moscow to resume their functions as co- 
chairmen. Furthermore, this time the U.S.A. 
would attend as a full member, not merely as 
an observer. There should be no quibbling 
about credentials for other participants, in- 
cluding the Vietcong. 

(3)—To prepare the basis for negotiation 
the President might announce that he was 
promptly sending to Geneva a delegation of 
distinguished Americans to receive any visi- 
tors, delegates or communications concerned 
with procedures or agenda for a conference. 


END THE BOMBING 


(4)—Since the existing atmosphere Is not 
favorable to negotiation, the President could 
announce that the United States feels so 
anxious for peace that he is ordering an im- 
mediate end to the bombing of North Viet- 
nam—with no conditions and with no com- 
mitments. 

(5)—This would be accompanied by an ex- 
pressed hope; the American people expect 
thelr adversaries to take note of these de- 
velopments and perhaps to make tangible 
moves of their own encouraging the prospect 
of talks. For example, Hanoi might curb 
southward dispatch of soldiers and supplies 
and invite the International Control Com- 
mission to Inspect the main infiltration ar- 
teries. This would be a “hope” and an “ex- 
pectation,” not a quid pro quo demand. 

(6)—-Such a U.S. policy statement would 
emphasize its wish for a quick search for 
honest compromise. In the meantime, first 
an American delegation, then the President 
himself would—on U.S. initlative—arrive in 
Geneva and start a unilateral effort for 
peace, 

ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 


(7)—If, however, after a reasonable period 
of waiting, there is no sign of response from 
the other side, the President should explain 
that he would be forced to contemplate 
other ways of ending the drawn-out conflict 
by less desirable means. He would then have 
to apply drastic surgery to a debilitating 
cancer. 

This formula is not original; but its au- 
thors perfer to remain anonymous. It has 
been considered at high levels here and 
abroad, Until now certain people have argued 
the moment was not ripe for action. Today it 
is ripe and, as Victor Hugo said: “No army 
can withstand the strength of an idea whose 
time has come.” 


Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia Have a 
Right To Be Free and Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of June 12-16 marks an infamous 
anniversary in the world’s history. 
Twenty-seven years ago this week the 
Soviet Union took over the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

The tyrants took over these nations 
savagely, by armed might. Since then 
their stewardship has been that of op- 
pression, suppression, and emaciation of 
national identity.” There have been 
brutal mass transportations of citizens 
of these countries to slave labor camps, 
large-scale killings and the other atro- 
cities which accompany Communist 
rule of any peoples. 

Today these same Russians are sit- 
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ting in the United Nations, attenipting 
to spread their control through settle- 
ments and concessions in the Mid East 
mess. These same Russians are shipping 
arms, ammunition, and supplies to North 
Vietnam to kill our GI's. 

Congress is not the administrator of 
foreign policy. The Congress cannot 
right some of our wrongs in foreign pol- 
icy. However, Congress can suggest, and 
does reflect, the will of the American 
people in matters of foreign relations. 
House Concurrent Resolution 416, 
passed by the House on June 21, 1965, 
and by the Senate on October 22, 1965, 
calls for freedom for Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. 

I suggest that now would be a good 
time for our U.N. Ambassador, Arthur 
J. Goldberg, to bring before the U.N. 
the question of restoring the boundaries 
and free rule of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia—thus carrying out the intent 
of House Concurrent Resolution 416. 

While we are actively engaged in se- 
curing freedom for the South Vietnam- 
ese, we should be no less determined to 
secure eventual freedom from commun- 
ism for the enslaved of Europe. The 
plight of these people measures the basic 
difference between our approach to the 
world, and that of the Communists. 
While we seek to support, strengthen, and 
build other nations, the Reds seek only 
to weaken, divide, and conquer. 

May I remind those who want to build 
bridges to the Russians in the Kremlin 
that these bridges must span the chasm 
of despair created in the hearts and 
minds of the millions who yearn to be 
free, and in the hearts and minds of their 
countrymen who now live in our land of 
freedom, and who seek action from their 
Government to restore freedom to the 
Baltic States, their original homelands. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorn at 
this point a statement by the Americans 
for Congressional Action To Free the 
Baltic States, which describes fully the 
immorality of the Soviet actions in East- 
ern Europe. 

Also, I wish to insert the text of House 
Concurrent Resolution 416, which was 
adopted unanimously by both the House 
and the Senate, and represents a clear- 
cut pattern of the American public’s be- 
lief in freedom for all who seek it. 

I urge my colleagues to read these 
documents, and join me in urging that 
our United Nations delegation put be- 
fore that world body the question of free- 
dom for the Baltic States. 

Texts are as follows: 

LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA HAVE A RIGHT 
To Be Free AND INDEPENDENT 

Since June 15, 1940, the Baltic States have 
been suffering in the Soviet captivity. The 
Soviet Union took over Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia by force of arms. 

The Baltic States have never experienced in 
their long history through centuries such an 
extermination and annihilation of their peo- 
ple as during this Soviet occupation since 
June 15, 1940. During the last twenty-seven 
years the countries lost more than one fourth 
of their entire population. Hundreds of 
thousands of Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians were murdered by the Kremlin 
despots or died in exile in Soviet slave-labor 
camps and prisons in Siberia and other 
places of Communist Russia. At least 20 per 
cent of the present populatior, of Soviet-oc- 
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cupied Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia are 
not the Balts, but the Soviet colonists. The 
genocidal operations and practices being car- 
ried out by the Soviets continue with no end 
in sight. Bearing in mind that all of the 
murdered and deported people have been 
the most educated, courageous, industrious, 
comprising the strongest elements of the 
countries, the losses in population become 
more terrible and almost fatal to the sur- 
vival of the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Es- 
tonlan nations. 

But let us now return to the detalls of the 
Soviet occupation of Lithuania. At the same 
time that the forces of occupation were en- 
trenching themselves and the mock elec- 
tions were being carried out in 1940, leaders 
and active members of all non-Communist 
political parties and thousands of public of- 
ficlals were arrested. This was but a prelude 
to one of the most despicable acts of modern 
times, numely the mass deportations that 
ensued, Interrupted only by a temporary 
Nazi occupation of Lithuania from 1941 to 
1944, when the Soviets re-occupled Lithua- 
nia, these deportations went on for about 
a decade. People from every walk of life, even 
old and dying people, were put on cattle 
freight cars for the three-week journey to 
Siberia or remote areas near the Arctic Ocean. 
The number of all the deportees amounted to 
about twenty percent of the population, or 
600,000 Lithuanians, In two nights alone of 
June, 1941, 34,260 Lithuanians were deported 
to the horribly miserable conditions of the 
slave-labor camps. The consequent death 
toll of these deportees was very high. 

With the increase of physical terroriza- 
tion by the Soviets, a strong Lithuanian 
underground resistance organization was 
formed and fought the Soviets. It was an 
heroic and widespread resistance movement, 
but lt was a costly one: after the war about 
30,000 died in battles with Russian Com- 
munists. 

If we demand for freedom for all nations 
in Asia and Africa, we should do exactly 
the same thing in Europe. The Baltic States 
(Lithuania, Lativa, and Estonia) are more 
than 700-year-old nations and they have the 
same (or even more) right to he free and 
independent as any new country in any part 
of the world. We should have a single stand- 
ard for freedom. Its denial in the whole or 
in part, any place in the world, including the 
Soviet Union is surely intolerable. 


H. Con. Res. 416 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
Tights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
Promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
Via, and Lithuanta haye been forcibly de- 
Prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethine character of the 
Populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consistent 
Policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 


Peoples for self-determination and national 


independence; and 
Whereas. there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples of 
sag Baltic States and the American peopie: 
it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Sentae concurring), That the House of 


\ 
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Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems riate, to the de- 
nial of the rights of self-determination for 
the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b). to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 

Norx.—-House Concurrent Resolution 416 
was adopted by the House of Representatives 
by a record vote of 298 yeas to no nays on 
June 21, 1965, and unanimously passed by 
the United States Senate on October 22, 1966. 


Two Marine Officers Viet Casualties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
2d Lt. Larry V. Chmiel, and Capt. James 
A. Graham, were recently killed during 
combat in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
the courage of these two young men and 
to honor their memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 

A Marine second HMeutenant from Balti- 
more who was a 1966 Naval Academy grad- 
uate and a Marine captain who graduated 
from Frostburg State College have been 
killed in Vietnam, the Defense Department 
announced yesterday. 

They were identified as 2d Lt. Larry V. 
Chmiel, husband of Mrs. Larry V. Chmiel, of 
801 Marigold road, Glen Burnie, and Capt. 
James A. Graham, husband of Mrs, Janice 
Graham, of Hubert, N.C. 

Lieutenant Chmiel was born in Baltimore, 
graduated from Poly in 1959, and that sum- 
mer joined the Marine Corps as an enlisted 
man. He was later admitted to the Naval 
Academy after nine months of preparatory 
school. : 

His father, Harry A. Chmiel, said last night 
that “Larry was a marine since he could walk 
and talk. He always read books on marines. 
He had pictures of marines plastered all over 
the walls. He was a marine—period.” 

Mr. Chmiel sald his son “was happy wher- 
ever they sent him,” although he wrote from 
Vietnam that some units were "taking pretty 
much of a shelacking.” 

Lieutenant Chmiel, who was 25, was mar- 
ried last November to the former Judy Lee 
Peoria, a first-grade teacher at the Glendale 
Elementary School in Glen Burnie. His wife 
said last night that he was an infantry 
officer and had wanted to serve in Vietnam. 

DIED NEAR QUANG TRI 


He arrived in Vietnam last January and 
was shot in the face May 8. A bullet was 
removed from his Jaw, and he was returned 
to the field after being hospitalized less than 
a month. 

He was shot in the chest and killed last 
Friday: 

Lieutenant Chmiel was brought up at 3305 
DuPont avenue. Last September, his par- 
ents moved to 222 Hilltop road, Riviera Beach. 

Besides his parents and his wife, he is sur- 
vived by a brother, Gilbert, of Baltimore, and 
by both his grandmothers, Mrs. Catherine 
Chmiel, of Baltimore, and Mrs. Clarence Dew, 
of Martina Ferry, Ohio. 

Captain Graham, who was 26, was killed 
Saturday near Quang Tri, close to the de- 
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Militarized zone. He was shot in the head 
while leading a company of marines on a 
patrol. 

He had been in Vietnam since December 
10, 1966, and would have felt less a marine 
had he not gone there,” his wife said last 
night. Following his tour of duty there, he 
was to have studied applied mathematics at 
the Naval Graduate School in Monterey, 
Calif. 

COMMISSIONED IN 1964 w 


Captain Graham was commissioned in the 
Marine Corps in 1964, his fourth year as a 
marine. He first enlisted in the Army at the 
age of 15. His age was discovered two years 
later, and he was discharged. He graduated 
from Frostburg State College in 1963. 

Although born in Wilkinsburg, Pa., he grew 
up in Accokeet, Prince Georges county. He 
completed his high school equivalency in 
Brandywine, Md. Since he enlisted in the 
Marine Corps, he had undergone parachute 
and Ranger training. He was sent to the 
Dominican Republic in 1965 during the po- 
litical instability there. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by a son 
and daughter, John C. and Jennifer L. 
Graham. 


Flag Day, 1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14; 1967 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for all Americans to pay spe- 
cial recognition to our flag on this day, 
but we should not allow any other day 
of the year to pass without remember- 
ing and being grateful for what our stars 
and stripes represent. 

In that regard, the ever-patriotic 
Anthony Cama presented a full-page 
tribute to the American flag in the Lynn 
Sunday Post, Lynn, Mass. I feel that this 
is worthy of reading by all Americans; 
so I am pleased to take this opportunity ` 
on Flag Day, 1967, to quote Mr. Cama's 
message in its entirety, as follows: 

[From the Lynn (Mass,) Sunday Post, 

_ June 11, 1967] 

So Pour We Ham Our Country's FLAG, 
FLY OUR STARS AND STRIPES on Pras D&T— 
A Mosr SACRED AND GLORIOUS DAY FOR THE 
Sram SPANGLED BANNER OF THIS NATION: 
THE SYMBOL OF FREEDOM AND JUSTICE FOR 
ALL MEN IN TAIS SPLENDID AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLIC WHERE THE TORCH or LIBERTY 
ETERNALLY BURNS 


(By Anthony Cama, Teacher, author, poet, 
and member of the New England Executive 
Council Freedoms Foundation, Valley 
Forge, Pa.) 

These are the hours of great distress all 
over the world! In our own land, these mag- 
nificent United States of America, we have 
our anguished days when our fighting men 
in Viet Nam are so valiantly battling, sacri- 
ficing, and dying in the jungle battlefields, 
so that our Flag may fiy unsullied and un- 
stained before the eyes of the whole world! 

Our Flag is the glorious symbol of a great 
nation born out of the suffering and bat- 
tles of our American Revolution, when 
George Washington, the then general of the 
Army and later our first President, knew well 
the torments and anguish of Valley Forge, 
the crossing of the Delaware in midwinter, 
the battle of Brandywine, Bunker Hill, and 
Yorktown! It flew with great honor during 
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the Civil War and knew the sorrow of state 
fighting state and the loss of the great 
emancipator, President Lincoln. In the Span- 
ish-American War, World Wars I and II, the 
Korean conflict, and the Cuban crisis threat, 
it has raised its colors ever glorious and 
beautiful. Today, before the whole world, it 
gallantly waves over the rice paddies and 
jungles of Viet Nam, where young American 
boys fight and die in its defense and en- 
hancement. 

This writer is proud to present the dra- 
matic writing of Sidney L. DeLove, author of 
“The Quiet Betrayal" and president of In- 
dependence Hall of Chicago, Ill.: 

“CAN WE WAVE THE FLAG TOO MUCH 


“Is it possible to wave the flag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln or 
Shakespeare too much? Is it possible to read 
the Bible too much? The great, the good, the 
true, are inexhaustible for inspiration, ex- 
ample and strength. I believe that we are not 
waving our flag enough, not nearly enough. 

“It seems to me that we are developing 
a tendency to be timid or even apologetic 
about waving the Stars and Stripes. Walk up 
and down the streets on July 4th and count 
the flags. It is our nation’s birthday, a sacred 
day in world history, the most Important day 
of America. Why isn't the flag flying on 
every rooftop and from every home and 
building? 

“This complacement attitude is strong 

evidence of cancerous patriotic decay. The 
flag is a symbol of our national unity. It is 
the spirit of our undying devotion to our 
country. It stands for the best that is in us 
. . » for loyalty, character, and faith in 
democracy. 
“Isn't our flag a synonym of the United 
States of America? Does it not represent 
man's greatest, noblest, most sublime dream? 
Is it not the zenith of achievement, the goal 
to which generations have aspired? 

“I believe it is time for us—for the mad, 
rushing Twentieth Century American—to 
stop for a moment and think. Let us arrest 
our near reverential admiration of material 
success and return to the spiritual and 
ethical values. Let us imbue and rekindle in 
ourselves and our children the so-called old- 
fashioned way of patriotism, a burning deyo- 
tion to the principles and ideals upon which 
our country was founded. 

“Should not every home own and proudly 
display the colors on holidays and other such 
occasions? Isn't the flag Patrick Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Washington, Nathan Hale, 
Gettysburg and Valley Forge, Paul Revere, 
Jackson, and other great men and women 
who have given us our heritage? When you 
look at the flag, can't you see the Alamo, 
Corregidor, Pearl Harbor, the Monitor and 
the Merrimac? Lest we forget, isn't the flag 
Flanders Field, Bataan, Iwo Jima, Normandy, 
Babe Ruth, and Davy Crockett? 

“The great events of our past and present 
are wrapped up In our flag. It is a symbol of 
this blessed nation, a giant in industry, 
education, and commerce millions of fertile 
square miles, wheatlands, coal mines, steel 
plants—our great republic, the chosen infant 
destined to be man’s last remaining hope for 


God's 


“That is what the flag means to me. Can 
we wave it too much? I don’t think so.” 

Let us honor our Flag and stand proud 
and erect when it passes us by. Let the Pledge 
of Allegiance be a rededication of our love 
and the singing of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” be our triumphant voice in our deyo- 
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tion to the flag, a glorious symbol of our 
invincible republic and our wonderful 
American way of life! 


GoveRNor’s PROCLAMATION 


From the office of Governor Volpe comes 
this Proclamation: 

“On June 14, 1777, John Adams of Mass- 
achusetts submitted to the Continental Con- 
gress a resolution which was adopted, giv- 
ing to ‘Old Glory’ Official status as the 
American Flag. George Washington once de- 
scribed our Flag in these words, We take 
the stars from heaven, the red from our 
mother country, separating it by white 
Stripes, thus showing that we have separated 
from her, and the white strips shall go down 
to posterity representing liberty.’ 

“Our National Flag was first flown over 
the State House when Lafayette visited Bos- 
ton In 1824; a ship from Boston, the ‘Col- 
umbia,’ carried it around the world for the 
first time; and a Massachusetts ship, the 
‘Bedford,’ first flew the American Flag in a 
British port. 

“In the many years since the Revolution- 
ary War, the United States has been a sym- 
bol of the unity and solidarity of our democ- 
racy and an emblem of freedom to the op- 
pressed peoples of the earth. The Star Span- 
gled Banner remains to this day as the 
symbol of this great heritage, of the free- 
doms and principles of our country, liberties 
which we have defended stalwartly regard- 
less of cost, 

“The Flag of the United States is reflec- 
tive of the strength of freedom, of justice 
and equality before the law, and of the in- 
dividual spirit as it finds expression in the 
interest of all, representing love and loyalty 
for our country and for its basic principles 
of liberty, justice and brotherhood for all 
men, 

“All Americans should take pride in dis- 
playing the American Flag whenever and 
wherever appropriate, not only on holidays 
but on every day in which we enjoy the free- 
dom and brotherhood for which it stands. 

“Now, therefore, I, John A. Volpe, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in 
accordance with the provisions of Chapter 6, 
Section 14 of the General Laws, do hereby 
proclaim as Flag Day, June 14, 1967, and urge 
all citizens of the Commonwealth to give full 
and fitting recognition to this day on which 
we honor our Flag, the symbol of our Na- 
tion, ite history and its ideals, and do further 
urge the display of the Flag and other activ- 
i in harmony with the character of this 

y” s 


Frac Day: A PATRIOTIC POETIC HYMN IN 
HONOR OF OUR AMERICAN FLAG 
(By Anthony Cama) 
How bright and brave that Spangled Banner 
flies 
A crown of stars that fill the heavens 
breast. 
The valiant stripes that rainbow-span the 
skies 
Where thousands of our hero spirits rest. 
O, sacred symbol of our Valley Forge, 
The anguished days when Washington once 
prayed, 
That God bring Freedom from the tyrant's 


gorge 

And that no song of freedom be dismayed. 
From battlefields of death and pain 

We hear the trumpets’ patriotic roar. 
O, Flag of Justice, none shall die in vain, 

For Liberty shall guard your spangled door! 
Let there be hearts of flame on this great day, 

A humble prayer woven in man's cry, 
That truly ours is the righteous way, 

TCC 


June 14, 1967 
Alliance for Progress Tie-In Is Boon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
learned that an article appeared in the 
magazine, Administrative Management, 
last month describing the work that the 
Partners of the Alliance are doing to 
help develop the economy of the coun- 
tries in South America. The Partners 
program has been instrumental in get- 
ting private corporations and groups 
within the United States to work with 
our neighbors in South America in de- 
veloping their geographical and human 
resources. I would like to say that one of 
the outstanding supporters of this pro- 
gram has been Mr. Warren Huff, a resi- 
dent of my home State, Michigan. Mr. 
Huff has more than esteemed himself 
through his great generosity in devoting 
extraordinary time and energy to this 
program. The article follows: 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS Tie-In Is Boon 

American business is orienting itself in 
an international direction on an increas- 
ing scale, both through dealings with for- 
‘eign firms, and through other quasi-gov- 
ernmental programs. One such program, 
called Partners of the Alliance, is an in- 
dependent citizens’ tie-in with the American 
government's Alliance for Progress. Business 
firms in 32 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as a number of other orga- 
nizations, are creating a fruitful role with 
unlimited potential for themselves through 
their efforts in the partnerships created by 
the program. 

Partners of the Alliance is fundamentally 
a mutual ald organization among individual 
groups in the states and nations of the 
Americas. In the United Statea they are or- 
ganized loosely in the state groups, each of 
which has as its partner a city, state or na- 
tion in Central or South America. Despite 
this ‘state-level organization and the pro- 
gram's close connections with the Alliance 
for Progress, individual units work quite in- 
dependently. 

Often a single group has contacted an- 
other group in the partner state, discovered 
a problem and solved it before the state or- 
ganization or Alliance officials, even learned 
of it, according to James H, Boren, director 
of the Partners program. 

PARTICIPATION 


All kinds of organizations participate in 
the Partners’ programs—school groups, civic 
clubs, churches and individual citizens. Busi- 
nesses are sometimes introduced to the Part- 
ners through Jaycee groups, which are tak- 
ing a leading role in the program. At a Con- 
ference of International Jaycees last fall, it 
was announced that the group was exploring 
the possibility of taking up the Partners 
Program as a nationwide project. 

Business and industry make up one im- 
portant area in the several covered by Part- 
ners’ projects. Other areas include educa- 
tion, community development, public health 
and preventive medicine, agriculture and 
co-operatives, and cultural exchanges. 

The administrative manager might be 
More interested in business and industry 
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developments, since the full resources of his pate, write to: Partners of the Alliance, to free trade unions and democratic nations 


firm can be utilized here. At the second Inter- 
American Conference of the Partners of the 
Alliance in September, 1966, a permanent 
Inter-American Business and Industry Com- 
mittee was established, and several projects 
developed by businesses in various partner- 
ships were described. 

One typical project involved a plan of the 
Texas Partners to bring several Peruvian 
businessmen to Austin to participate in a 
special industrial conference. The confer- 
ence's purpose was to bring together repre- 
sentatives of Peru’s banking and industrial 
community, and also allow Texas business- 
men to learn of Peru's inyestment climate 
and discuss possible Joint business ventures 
with Peruvian representatives. 

A seminar between lending agencies in Ala- 
bama and Guatemala was proposed, to dis- 
cuss the need for creating a financing agency 
for low-cost homes. 

A number of banks and business firms in 
Boston decided to accept young South Amer- 
ican executives for employment and training 
in US, business methods. 

On an individual level, a Delaware busi- 
Nessman has made several trips to Panama 
to serve as a consultant to industrial de- 
velopment. 

Several areas for work and development 
were recommended to the Inter-American 
Conference by its Committee on Business 
and Industry. Some programs the Committee 
proposed included: 

1) Investigation of existing lending opera- 
tions in the Americas which could serve as 
guides for setting up small loan companies 
or a central loan association under Partners 
auspicies. 

2) Encouragement of each partnership to 
organize and direct trade missions. 

3) Encouragement of private investment 
companies or development banks in all the 
Americas to raise capital for loans and equity 
investments. 

4) Scheduling of business conferences in 
North, Central and South America. 

5) Promotion of tourism as a major source 
of income production and industrial de- 
velopment. 

6) Establishment of an economic center to 
assist the Business and Industry Committee 
in the collection and dissemination of perti- 
nent information. 

7) Authorization of a permanent Business 
and Industry Committee to facilitate the rec- 
ommendations of the program. 

PROLIFERATION 


Since the conference, business activities 
among the Partners have proliferated. Three 
conferences to discuss business-to-business 
investment possibilities in three Latin 
American countries have been scheduled for 
the fall of this year by the Business Advisory 
Committee of the Partners of the Alliance. 

California participants will meet with 
their counterparts from western Mexico In 
Los Angeles in September, and in the fol- 
lowing month, prospective Florida investors 
will meet with members from Colombia. 

In November, representatives from Penn- 
sylvania, Colorado, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Maine, Tennessee and Missouri will confer 
With delegates from six Brazilian states. 

These proposed meetings grew out of the 
Successful results of similar conferences held 
by Texas. and Peru. Colorado and Minas 
Gerais, Brazil, and Michigan and British 
Honduras. 

The Partners programs has flourished m 
all its diversified fields during the two and a 
half years of Its existence, and it continues 
to expand. For managers and their firms, It 
Offers an unusual opportunity for opening 
Up new investment possibilities and business 
arrangements on an individual level. 

For more information about Partners of 
the Alliance and how your firm can partici- 


Agency for International Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


For Free Men Everywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, many 
tributes have been paid to the great 
spirit and high morale of the Israel 
forces as they moved with lightning 
speed against Arab enemies on all the 


‘fronts of their tiny, beleaguered land. 


Many reasons have been given to ex- 
plain the almost unbelievable way in 
which the Arab forces were overwhelmed, 
including especially the love for home- 
land instilled in a people who had been 
the victims of programs back through 
centuries, culminating in the mass geno- 
cide inflicted by Adolph Hitler. The AFL- 
CIO News, in an editorial in its current 
issue, pointed out one aspect of the char- 
acter of Israel that has not been gen- 
erally noted—the strength given by the 
labor movement that has been their 
backbone, Histadrut, 

Mr. President, under unanimous con- 
sent I include this editorial in the 
Recorp so that we may all have the op- 
portunity to read and consider it: 

For FREE Men EVERYWHERE 


Israel's unswerving commitment to demo- 
cratic freedom and its ability to muster the 
strength to defend that commitment is the 
key to current developments in the Middle 
East. 

An important element in the building of 
Israel as a bastion of democratic freedom has 
been the country’s free trade union move- 
ment—Histadrut. 

Founded several decades before Israel be- 
came a nation, Histadrut provided many of 
the fundamental organizations, the know- 
how and the manpower that resulted in the 
birth of a new country in 1948. 

Now its members are fighting for the third 
time to defend their nation’s freedom, to 
repel the aggression made possible by the 
Soviet Union's arming and encouragement 
of Egypt. Histadrut, with most of its own 
members mobilized, is charged with the task 
of caring for the dependents, young and old. 
It has placed its health organization, its wel- 
fare and educational services On an emer- 
gency footing. 

The American labor movement has had a 
long and cordial relationship with Histadrut. 
It has supported the Israeli federation's many 
programs to build a democratic society in 
Israel and Histadrut's assistance to newly 
emerging nations. 

The Afro-Asian Institute created by Hista- 
drut to help train leaders of free trade unions 
in the new nations has made an important 
international contribution. It has been 
assisted from its beginning by the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliated unions. 

Now Histadrut is involved in the fight for 
free men everywhere totalitarian- 
sponsored aggression, battling for the very 
existence of the nation which it helped 
create. 

In its hour of crisis it needs the ald and 
support of the American labor movement, 
assistance that AFL-CIO unions have given 


throughout the world in their times of need. 

At every turn of the struggie against totali- 
tarian dictatorship, of efforts to infiltrate and 
subvert democratic institutions and free 
trade union movements, the American trade 
union movement has provided meaningful 
aid and assistance. 

The present confrontation in the Middle 
East is but a continuation of & 20-year-old 
struggle by the forces of freedom and democ- 
racy—the forces truly dedicated to 
to defeat totalitarian aggression in whatever 
form it takes. 

In that struggle the free world trade union 
movement, organized into the Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, has played a 
leading role. Histadrut is one of the members 
of the ICFTU. Now, in its time of struggle, 
it needs help. 

American unions have come to the side of 
all ICFPTU affiliates in the battle for peace 
and freedom, for bread and social justice. 
Now is the time to rally support for the 
Israeli labor movement. 


Honor the Flag and Our National Holidays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


5 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein a letter 
from my very able and distinguished 
friend, Maj. Eugene P. Riley, vice presi- 
dent for Massachusetts of the Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army, urging public as- 
sistance in efforts of the association to 
have more people display the American 
flag on Flag Day, June 14. 

I want to congratulate Major Riley and 
his association on this very worthy cam- 
paign to promote more widespread ob- 
servance of Flag Day, to exhibit the flag, 
as it should be exhibited, with pride and 
patriotism for the men who are serving 
and dying in defense of our precious na- 
tional emblem and with gratitude for 
what it stands for, and for the security 
and freedom of this Nation. 

I have felt for quite some time now 
that there has been a decline and a de- 
emphasis in the observance of national 
holidays. 

We know that there may be some un- 
derstandable reasons for this type of 
apathy, because there are many holiday 
attractions at the beaches, the moun- 
tains, the golf courses, and at other 
places of enjoyment and relaxation to 
which the people may be attracted. 

However, there are, in some circles, 
something more than an apathy, and 
this could well be better described as a 
downgrading of the importance of na- 
tional holidays, or even in some instances 
an insolent ridicule and opposition to 
the celebration of such days. We have ex- 
perienced actual desecration of the 
American flag. This cannot be tolerated 
and violators must be speedily punished. 
It is for our people to realize the need 
for reawakened, lively interest and par- 
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ticipation in public respect for the flag 
and celebration of our national holidays. 

As we know, there are those in this 
country, who short of celebrating patri- 
otic holidays are doing everything they 
can to discredit them. There is no way 
that we can change the ideas or reshape 
the ideology of those who do not believe 
in the American system. They will prob- 
ably spend the rest of their lives lauding 
the merits of other systems that deny the 
spiritual freedoms, the civil rights, and 
the priceless opportunities of this Na- 
tion and that advocate the substitution 
of the centralized, radical police state 
for free government. In time, they will 
learn the error of their beliefs and ways. 

Let us then, as Americans all, take 
heed and not be blinded by the blandish- 
ments and the trappings of those prat- 
tling against and denouncing the most 
ns ideals of our American sys- 


Let us all come to the realization that, 
if this system is to survive, it needs the 
support of every loyal man, woman, and 
child in this country, of everyone who 
believes in the free way of life. 

We cannot afford to be complacent or 
unconcerned about what is going on 
about us, or indeed about what is going 
on in this Nation and the world where 
the forces of dissension, crime, com- 
munism, rebellion, and revolution are or- 
ganized on a widespread basis aiming 
to defeat and repudiate the free forces 
of the world, either by stealth, infiltra- 
tion, deceit, or, if necessary, by actual 
force of arms and violence as they are 
doing in Vietnam, and other places. 

Free Americans cannot allow that kind 
of thing to gain a foothold in this coun- 
try. But the hour is late. We must all 
.. reali- 

es. 

We cannot allow our streets to be 


In fact we must, at all costs, preserve 
and sustain law and order, which is the 
prerequisite to any form of government 
whether it be totalitarian, monarchial 
or democratic. 

For these reasons, Major Riley’s sug- 
gestions take on deepest meaning this 
year, and I hope the American people on 
the occasion of our celebration of Flag 
on June 14, will 


nation has eyer enjoyed them. 

Let us then all cooperate on Flag Day 
to display the American fiag and resolve 
to celebrate all other national holidays, 
which are so dear to the hearts of the 
American people, and so important a 
part of their lives and aspirations for the 
future. 

Let us join together regardless of race, 
class, or creed, to acclaim the richness, 
the glory, and the greatness of our 
heritage in song and story—with banners 
fiying—and with joy and pride and grati- 
tude in our hearts. Let us resolve again 
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and again to pledge allegiance to our 
flag. Let all nations know that as in the 
days of glorious 1775, when liberty was 
born in this Nation to spread throughout 
all the world, like our proud forbears, 
we of this generation are fired by the will, 
the courage, the high purpose and the 
power and strength to defend and pro- 
tect our country, regardless of any chal- 
lenge that may be made against us. Let 
the world know that we propose to do it, 
even as we strive for peace, justice, and 
understanding in the world. 

ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S, ARMY, 

Boston, Mass., May 10, 1967. 

Hon. Pu. J. PHILBIN, 
Representative in Congress, 
Clinton, Mass. 

Dear Ma. Funn: This is a personal ap- 
peal to you as an outstanding citizen of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to assist 
The Association of the United States Army 
in its efforts to have more people display 
the American Flag on Flag Day, June 14th, 
1967. 

Briefly, The Association of the United 
States Army initiated a campaign four years 
ago to unite all groups, military, non-mill- 
tary, civic, educational, women’s and men’s 
clubs, fraternal, boys’ and girls’ organizations 
Chamber of Commerce, political, for the sole 
purpose of getting more people to display 
the Flag on the birthday of the Flag, June 
14th each year, Four years ago I was selected 
and piloted a successful state wide program 
in Massachusetts which received national 
recognition and is now being copied in all 
50 states. 

In view of the incidents concerning the 
desecration of our Flag in Cuba, Panama, 
Ghana, Cambodia, Santa Domingo and only 
last week in France and Belgium we, in 
AUSA feel compelled as do many others to 


Flag on Flag Day each year. 
Our Flag Day poster in the public school 


Sincerely, 

EvGENE P. RILEY, 
Major, Infantry, Vice President for 
Massachusetts. 


Appointment of Vicente Ximenes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. O. C. FISHER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Vicente Ximenes, of 
New Mexico, to serve as a member of 
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the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, was an excellent choice. The 
background and record of Mr. Ximenes 
demonstrate his high qualifications for 
this post. This man, a war hero, has made 
a distinguished record as an economist 
and research specialist. 

In the Southwest, an import element 
in our society is comprised of Americans 
of Mexican descent. In war and in peace 
these people have proven their value as 
citizens and have contributed substan- 
tially to community progress and also to 
their own improvement. There remains, 
of course, very much to be done. They 
need the education, the encouragement, 
and employment opportunities, and I am 
confident Mr. Ximenes will be able to 
contribute to the solution of those prob- 


Again, I express my own commenda- 
tion of the choice of Mr. Ximenes for a 
position on this important Commission. 


Baltic States Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this week we note a tragic an- 
niversary in the history of the Baltic 
States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
Twenty-seven years ago Russia, gorged 
on her early and easy victories with her 
then ally, Nazi Germany, “annexed” the 
three states. There was little that the 
tiny nations, independent since the end 
of World War I, could possibly do and 
the rest of the world was too embroiled 
in its own woes than to do more than 
take note and continue preparations for 
the holocaust to come. 

Almost 1 year to the day after “an- 
nexation” Soviet troops and secret po- 
lice swooped down on the captive nations 
and began the systematic murder and 
deportation that was to continue for well 
over a decade. 

In 72 hours—June 14-16, 1941—more 
than 34,000 Lithuanians alone were 
deported to Soviet slave labor camps. 
Many never made it to the camps and 
few of those who did survived. Baltic 
States experts estimate that more than 
25 percent of the population of the three 
states was deported or murdered as the 
Soviets carried out their campaign to 
colonize the three countries. 

The crime of those rounded up for 
exile or slaughter was simply being either 
a leader or an anti-Communist. In short, 
& patriot. 

During the war, when the Baltic States 
were occupied by Germany, the deporta- 
tions stopped, but on reoccupation by 
the Soviets they were once more viciously 
resumed. An underground movement 
fought pitched battles with the Red 
army and more than 30,000 Balts are be- 
lieved to have died in those battles. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be assumed that 
after a quarter century of this kind of 
oppression that the people of the Baltic 
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States would be ready to quit—to stop 
fighting and accept their fate. 

But they do not quit. They will not 
accept the collar of communism. The 
people have nourished and kept alive a 
national spirit predicated on the dignity 
of man. This spirit is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the groups in this 
country that strive to support, encourage 
and help their loved ones at home. I 
have met many members of these fine or- 
ganizations and a little over a year and 
a half ago was privileged to be able to 
address more than 15,000 people who 
jammed Madison Square Garden in New 
York for the Baltic States Freedom 
Rally. 

There was a spirit and faith that 
really has to be seen to be believed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest belief 
and I am sure that that belief is shared by 
every Member of this body that we must 
continue to support these fine people in 
their unceasing effort to make their 
homeland free once again. We must pro- 
vide them with information in their own 
tongue, we must strive to keep open the 
channels for delivery of clothing, food 
and medicine and above all, we must 
never cease in our efforts to force Russia 
to release these nations from bondage. 


Vietnam: The Time Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tions of the world have just experienced 
an unusual achievement in world di- 
plomacy—a ceasefire without strings 
attached. 

The peoples of the free nations of the 
world—those in high places and the man 
in the street—have had instantaneous 
news about the war which erupted in the 
Middle East and the cease-fire without 
strings which followed. Those in the 
Arab lands and those behind the fron 
curtain were not so blessed. They were 
fed only such information which their 
rulers wanted them to have. 

What was achieved in the Middle East 
in hours and days—a cease-fire without 
strings—has eluded the belligerents in 
Vietnam—and has eluded the great 
powers, the cochairmen of the Geneva 
Conference, the International Control 
Commission, and the United Nations. 

With the cease-fire in the Middle East 
now in effect, I call upon our Govern- 
ment, the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, and all 
of their advisers to use every instrument 
and technique of diplomacy to bring 
about a cease-fire in Vietnam and/or to 
immediately convene a Geneva Confer- 
ence to negotiate a settlement to the 
Vietnam conflict. 

We should do everything necessary to 
encourage the United Nations to adopt 
a cease-fire resolution in Vietnam simi- 
lar to the resolution adopted in the 
Middle East crisis and/or to call upon the 
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Cochairmen of the Geneva Conference to 
immediately convene a peace conference. 

We must urge the United Nations, the 
Cochairmen of the Geneva Conference, 
the International Control Commission, 
and the available diplomatic channels, 
including the “hotline” between Wash- 
ington and Moscow to bring about a 
cease-fire in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important to note 
the request of the Soviet Union on June 
13, 1967, for an emergency session of the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
the Middle East crisis under the provi- 
sions of the “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion of November 3, 1950. This step. rep- 
resents the first acceptance by the Soviet 
Union of the use of the “uniting for 
peace” resolution for the determination 
by the General Assembly of a war and 
peace issue normally dealt with by the 
Security Council and subject to the veto 
power. 

In light of this recent development, 
the United States has an opportunity to 
bring the Vietnam conflict from the bat- 
tlefield to the conference table through 
the use of this U.N. special procedure. 

Now is the time for us to move toward 
peace throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 31, 1966, I 
sent a letter to our President in which 
I included a seven-plateau program for 
peace in the Far East. The full text of 
the letter and the President's reply ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 6, 1966, page A4673 and Sep- 
tember 14, 1966, page A4810. 

On Sunday June 11, 1967, the distin- 
guished commentator on foreign affairs, 
Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, in an editorial en- 
titled “An Idea Finds Its Time” sets 
forth a formula for peace in Vietnam. 
The editorial also spells out a seven- 
plateau plan for peace with some varia- 
tions on the theme. Hopefully some such 
plan can be implemented because the 
idea has found its time. The full text of 
the editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 11, 1967] 
Foreicn Arrams: An Inra Frvps Irs TIME 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Through no fault of our own the world 
power balance has shifted suddenly in our 
favor and the time has come for decisive 
efforts to end the Vietnam war. 

The United States can claim no credit for 
Israel's swift victory, but the fact of that 
victory was of strategic benefit to us al- 
though our role was confined to waffling. 

We are assailed by Arab and Communist 
propaganda for having tipped the balance 
of a campaign in which we played no part. 
Therefore, despite ourselves, American pres- 
tige has risen. Conversely, because Moscow 
openly sponsored the Arab cause and failed 
to help it in the crunch, Soviet prestige has 
sunk despite its violent postmortem propa- 
ganda efforts. 

A VIBRANT U.S.A. 


Through the behavior of their client states 
the fate of both paramount powers was thus 
inextricably Thanks to Israeli 
toughness, the United States looks more vi- 
brant; the Soviet Union looks less so, The 
triumph proclaimed as inevitable“ for rev- 
olutionary causes championed by Commu- 
nism appears less inevitable. 

The Arab armies, of course, were in no 
sense Communist, but Russia was their po- 
litical and military arsenal, Now they are 
shattered. Russia is humiliated because its 
advocacy faltered when most needed. And 
once again China can sneer that Moscow 
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works in cahoots with Washington because 
the two capitals joined in non-belligerency 
and in supporting a cease-fire—despite sub- 
sequent diatribes. 

The Middle East puzzle remains insoluble 
and the furnaces of resentment have again 
been stoked but, in terms of burning world 
crises, one may hope we can soon revert 
again to only one: the Southeast Asian war. 
There the moment has arrived for an active 
American initiative. 

Material factors haven't changed but psy- 
chological factors have, Because Israel was 
depicted as an outpost of the West and the 
Arabs boasted Soviet protection, the West 
today looks poised and vital and its adver- 
saries faltering and divided. 

For this reason President Johnson might 
find it desirable to make a dramatic attempt 
to end the interminable and indecisive con- 
fiict in Vietnam. The following formula pre- 
sents itself: 

(1)—After issuing a preamble stressing his 
interest in peace, the President could an- 
nounce his tntention of going to Geneva 
within a fortnight and remaining as long as 
necessary to consult with any and all other 
powers or movements concerned with pro- 
ducing a Vietnam settlement. 

(2)—This hope would be accompanied by 
& proclaimed desire for a broadly based con- 
ference, at least as representative as that in 
Geneva during 1954 when, among others, the 
Peking Government was represented. An in- 
vitation might be extended to London and 
Moscow to resume their functions as co- 
chairmen. Furthermore, this time the U.S.A. 
would attend as a full member, not merely 
as an observer. There should be no quibbling 
about credentials for other participants, in- 
cluding the Vietcong. 

(3)—To prepare the basis for negotiation 
the President might announce that he was 
promptly sending to Geneva a delegation of 
distinguished Americans to recelve any yisi- 
tors, delegates or communications concerned 
with procedures or agenda for a conference. 


END THE BOMBING 


(4) — Since the existing atmosphere is not 
favorable to negotiation, the President could 
announce that the United States feels 80 
anxious for peace that he Is ordering an im- 
mediate end to the bombing of North Viet- 
nam—with no conditions and with no com- 
mitments. 

(5)—This would be accompanied by an ex- 
pressed hope: the American people expect 
their adversaries to take note of these devel- 
opments and perhaps to make 3 
moves of their own encouraging the pros- 
pect of talks. For example, Hanoi might curb 
southward dispatch of soldiers and supplies 
and invite the International Control Com- 
mission to inspect the main infiltration ar- 
teries. This would be a “hope” and an “ex- 
pectation,” not a quid pro quo demand. 

(6)—Such a U.S. policy statement would 
emphasize its wish for a quick search for 
honest compromise. In the meantime, first 
an American delegation, then the President 
himself would—on U.S. initiative—arrive in 
Geneva and start a unilateral effort for 
peace. 

ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 

(7)—If, however, after a reasonable period 
of waiting, there is no sign of response from 
the other side, the President should explain 
that he would be forced to contemplate 
other ways of ending the drawn-out con- 
flict by less desirable means. He would then 
have to apply drastic surgery to a debilitat- 
ing cancer. 

This formula is not original; but Its au- 
thors prefer to remain anonymous, It has 
been considered at high levels here and 
abroad. Until now certain people have ar- 
gued the moment was not ripe for action. 
Today it is ripe and, as Victor Hugo said: 
“No army can withstand the strength of an 
idea whose time has come.” 
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Mr. Speaker, Rome burned while Nero 
fiddled. Americans should not dawdle 
while death and destruction continue. 

Now is the time to stop the bombing. 

Now is the time for a cease-fire. 

Now is the time for our President to 
lead us and the world on the pathways to 


permanent peace. 

I concluded my letter of August 31, 
1966, to the President with the following 
statement which I quote and repeat 
today: 

Mr. President, you now have an excellent 
opportunity for creative diplomacy and dy- 
namic statesmanship. Let us hope and pray 
that North Vietnam and the National Libera- 
tion Front will recognize our good intentions 
and come to the peace table. If they do, both 
sides will have gained much. Should they fail 
to appear, let the eyes of the world behold 
the empty chairs and let the ears of the world 
hear the thunder of the silence from those 
invited—but unrepresented at the peace 
table. 

Lead us, Mr. President, in once again tak- 
ing the first steps on the path of de-escala- 
tion and on the path towards peace. The 
world will recognize that you heeded the 
words of the Prophet Zechariah, 9:10, who 
said: “and he shall speak peace unto the 
nations”. 

This act of courage and magnanimity will 
be uded by the entire world and our 
citizens at home. 


Baltic Peoples Freedom Day, June 11 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, June 11 
marked the Baltic States Freedom Day, & 
day which in fact commemorates the 
most tragic moment in the history of the 
Baltic peoples, the date on which they 
were deprived of their freedom. We rise 


served to forewarn the world of the cold 
war which was to emerge after that 
global holocaust. 

The fate which was to befall the Esto- 
nian, Latvian, and Lithuanian nations 
was determined even prior to the out- 


invaded by Nazi Germany in September 
Union had forced each of the Baltic Na- 


ance, mutual assistance which meant 

each was reed into accepting Soviet 

bases on their territory. These bases gave 

a foothold for its in- 

tic States in the sum- 
U 


3 


governments on 
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these formerly independent nations. But 
the Baltic nations were not to enjoy even 
the limited advantages of a satellite 
status; the Soviet design for them was 
even more comprehensive. The Commu- 
nist installed governments in the Baltic 
States “voted” for their incorporation 
into the Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R. “ac- 
cepted” their incorporation. Today the 
Baltic States are constituent republics 
of the Soviet Union. 

Today the Baltic peoples are enslaved. 
They have been deprived of their inde- 
pendence, subjugated to the Communist 
system, and find their nationalistic tend- 
encies thwarted at every turn. From 
the very beginning of Russian occupa- 
tion, the Soviets have conducted a strin- 
gent campaign to remove all traces of 
nationalism ‘among the Baltic peoples. 
Within the first year following the Rus- 
sian invasion over 100,000 Baltic peoples 
were deported to remote regions of the 
Soviet Union. 

Despite the captivity in which they 
live, despite the tragedies they have en- 
dured, the Baltic peoples throughout the 
world remain dedicated to the restora- 
tion of the independence of their respec- 
tive fatherlands. In recognition to the 
unsubmissive spirit of the Baltic people, 
we take this occasion to reassure them 
of our moral support. May they never 
despair, for surely their suffering will one 
day be rewarded and their homelands 
once again become their own. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
the text of my resolution (H, Con. Res. 
3 which I introduced on January 10, 
1967: 

H. Con. Res. 25 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, and cul- 
tural development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consistent 
policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples of 
the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States should take such steps as he 
may deem appropriate to bring before the 
United Nations the questions of Soviet ac- 
tion in the Baltic States for the purpose of 
urging the United Nations to request that 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 

(1) withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, 
colonists, and controls from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia; and 

(2) return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
prisons, and slave-labor camps in the Soviet 
Union. 

Sec. 2. It is further resolved, That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States should take such steps as 
he may deem appropriate to urge the United 
Nations to conduct free elections in Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia under its supervi- 
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AID Establishes Latin American 
Investment Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day it was my privilege to be present at 
a ceremony inaugurating a Latin Ameri- 
can investment development center de- 
signed to stimulate the flow of private 
capital to Latin America and increased 
economic integration among American 


states. 

Established by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and operated by the 
Council for International Progress in 
Management—CIPM—the new institu- 
tion will be called the Inter-American 
Investment Development Center. 

The Hon. William S. Gaud, AID Ad- 
ministrator, and Mr. Earl W. Eames, Jr., 
president of CIPM, signed the agreement. 
The event was attended by United States 
and Latin American business leaders and 
government officials. 

The center represents another of those 
important efforts, which have always 
been encouraged in Congress, to engage 
the American private sector in the job 
of assisting the economic progress of the 
less-developed nations. 

Among the benefits anticipated from 
the center are these: 

Acceleration of industrial and agricul- 
tural development. 

Substantial increase in employment op- 
portuntties for Latin Americans. 

Better understanding by U.S. investors of 
Latin America's needs for economic develop- 
ment. 

Increase in two-way trade between the 
U.S. and the Alliance for Progress countries. 


As one who long has been interested 
in the work of CIPM, I am confident that 
this new undertaking of that organiza- 
tion will significantly assist the flow of 
capital, management talent and modern 
technology to Latin America. 

This is how the Inter-American In- 
vestment Development Center will 
operate— 

The center will work directly with 
banks and other institutions in 20 Latin 
American countries. These affiliates will 
forward screened investment proposals 
to New York, each proposal accompanied 
by a $250 processing fee. I am told a 
considerable number of proposals are al- 
ready set for submission. 

The center will refer the proposals to 
U.S. banks, international auditing firms, 
and consulting companies for subsequent 
direct presentation to prospective in- 
vestors: j 

At first the center will be supported 
three ways. It will receive processing fees 
from those originating projects, “find- 
ers’ fees’’ paid to the center by investors 
in the United States, and an initial grant 
from AID, totaling about $1 million over 
a 3-year period. 

The center is expected to become self- 
supporting in about 3 to 5 years, at which 
time the AID subsidy will be withdrawn. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
new center will soon prove itself to be of 
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great value in bringing new ideas to- 
gether with the money needed to put 
them to work for the benefit of our Latin 
American neighbors. 

In order to further acquaint my col- 
leagues in the Congress with this new 
agency, I am inserting in the Recorp at 
this point the opening remarks at the 
signing ceremony, made by Carl D. 
Goderez, Chief of the Industrial Devel- 
opment Branch, Bureau for Latin 
America. 

Orentnc Remarks BY Cart D. GODEREZ, 

CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, 

BUREAU For LATIN AMERICA 


We are pleased and appreciate your attend- 
ance at this signing ceremony, particularly 
since you were all given such short notice. 
I know that many of you had to rearrange 
your schedules in order to be present here 
at this time, and your gesture of support 
and cooperation in what we believe to be one 
of the most significant activities ever under- 
taken by the Agency for International De- 
velopment is very encouraging to us. 

The Interamerican Investment Develop- 
ment Center implements basic recommenda- 
tions of the Watson Committee report on 
Foreign Aid through Private Initiative. 
Through this Center or “clearing house” we 
intend to help stimulate a greatly increased 
flow of private U.S, capital, management and 
technology to Latin America, 

The effort is inter-American in the true 
Sense of the word—over 30 Latin American 
development banks and fomento institutions 
in 20 countries are affiliated with the pro- 
gram and will share in the cost of the op- 
eration. 

Today's inauguration is a convincing ex- 
pression of hemispheric cooperation in carry- 
ing out the goals of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. In addition, it represents the healthy 
governmment-private enterprise collabora- 
tion we all know to be a key to development. 
If we continue this cooperation between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise in both North 
and South America, we cannot help but suc- 
ceed. 


Oil Shale in Focus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
continuing discussion that has sur- 
rounded the proposed development of 
one of this Nation's great natural re- 
sources, oil shale, I have been distressed 
at the sometimes reckless abandon with 
which quantitative figures have been 
used to paint an almost surrealistic pic- 
ture. It may be pleasing to some eyes, 
but it has little relation to reality. 

In a recent address before the Colorado 
Petroleum Council’s Eighth Anual Meet- 
ing in Denver on May 25, 1967, Russell 
J. Cameron, president of Cameron & 
Jones, Inc., a widely known and re- 
spected firm of consulting engineers with 
many years experience in the field of oil 
shale development, addressed himself to 
this problem of meaningful information. 

I recommend this speech to my col- 
leagues with the thought that it will add 
to the general understanding of this 
complex subject. 
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On. SHALE In Focus 
(By Russell J. Cameron) 

I know of no topic on the public scene, 
unless it be Viet Nam, on which there is 
more ignorance, confused thinking and dog- 
matic opinion than oil shale—thus the title 
for my presentation. Maybe the title should 
be Oll Shale Out of Focus” because there 
is no assurance that I can clarify the sub- 
ject for you. One of the frustrations of those 
who deal with oil shale every day, is that its 
problems are many sided and so involved, 
that we so-called experts may be the most 
confused among you. 

I might add that the confusion in the 
public mind is greatly compounded by all 
sorts of uninformed individuals and orga- 
nizations joining the fray, each with some 
axe to grind or some real or imaginary dragon 
to kill. 

As an example, on April 7, 1967, a press 
release from the office of the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee began as 
follows: 

“How and when to sell a national treas- 
ure—worth almost 20 times the annual fed- 
eral budget will be the topic of Senate hear- 
ings opening April 18. 

“The government owns more than 80 

t of the 10 million acres of this land 
in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah,’ said Hart. 
‘It contains two trillion barrels of shale oil 
which conservatively is estimated to be worth 
$2.5 trillion—or enough for $40,000 for each 
American household, Its market value may 
be twice that.. 

It is this type of sensationalism that needs 
to be brought into focus. 

GEOLOGY AND RESERVES 


The oll shales of importance in the United 
States are found in the Parachute Creek 
member of the Green River formation, and 
were formed as sediments in brackish lakes 
about 50 million years ago. The organic mat- 
ter in the oil shale is called kerogen and 18 
not an oil nor is the rock a shale, it is a 
maristone, Oil is formed by heating the rock 
to about 800° F. The kerogen decomposes to 
an oil, gas and a coke-like residue that re- 
mains in the spent shale. About 30 percent 
by volume of average grade oil shale is or- 
ganic matter. 

Our major oil shale reserves. are in Colo- 
rado, Utah and Wyoming. The areas are well 
defined and we are confident that the largest 
reserve is in Colorado's Piceance Creek Basin. 
Utah has some areas that may be developed 
at reasonable cost by open-pit mining but 
much of its of] shale is deeply-buried and 
cannot be economically produced with tech- 
nology now available. 

Wyoming has only marginal oll shale pros- 
pects despite a large area of Green River for- 
mation, but additional exploration is needed 
especially with regard to associated minerals. 
I will haye more to say on these other miner- 
als later. 

A figure of 1.744 trillion barrels was given 
recently for the oil shale potential of Coio- 
rado, Utah and Wyoming This estimate is 
based on the 15-15 definition (at least 15 
gallons per ton in beds at least 15 feet thick) 
but such a figure is meaningless since much 
of this oll is not now nor is likely ever to be 
economically recoverable. Dr. Wayland 
pointed out in his testimony that only 
“about 80 billion barrels of shale oil is con- 
sidered recoverable by demonstrated mining 
and retorting methods”, or less than 10% of 
the total reserve. According to Dr. Wayland's 
figures, 21.1% of the reserve is in private 
hands or a recoverable reserve of about 16 
billion barrels, 


Dr. Russell G. Wayland, Acting Chief, 
Conservation Division, U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, April 18, 1967. 
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Eighty billion barrels or even 16 billion 
barrels is a lot of oil, well worth going after, 
but these numbers are a far cry from the 
trillions of barrels that lead people to think 
in terms of paying off the national debt with 
oil shale royalties or of the oil shale owners 
hoarding hundreds of years of oil supply. I 
am confident that ultimate recoveries of 
shale oil will be higher than Dr. Wayland's 
figures but decades will pass before the 
leaner, less-accessible oil shales become a 
part of the “recoverable” reserve. Any figures 
that do not take into account losses and 
uneconomic low-grade zones are misleading 
and have done much to confuse the real is- 
sues of the oil shale problem. 


THE TECHNOLOGY 


I would like to dispose of the subject of 
technology without involving you in details 
of the various techniques for producing the 
oil. The two suggested approaches for the 
recovery of shale oil are (1) mining/above- 
ground retorting and (2) retorting inplace 
or in situ. 

Shale ofl has been produced for more than 
100 years by mining/retorting and this is the 
only production method in use today. Russia 
and China both have sizeable industries. 
Current research and development in the 
U.S.A. is aimed mainly at improving these 
earlier mining/retorting techniques and ap- 
equipment to the job. Good results have 
been achieved, a sound technology is avail- 
able and we are now in the prototype phase 
of testing some of our new ideas. This tech- 
nology can and probably will be applied 
commercially by the early 1970's. 

The in situ technique has many propo- 
nents, among them: 

Oil people who would like to apply their 

and experience to shale oil 
production, 

Naturalists who look on mining as a de- 
spoiler of the aesthetic value of the land- 
scape. 

Proponents of nuclear technology who 
would like to develop peaceful uses for 
atomic explosions, 

Engineers who think there ought to be a 
better way to get the oll from oil shale 
than to move hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of tons of rock every day. 

All have some logic to support their posi- 
tion, but unfortunately research has not yet 
come up with a feasible in situ production 
method. The reasons are several but promi- 
nent among them are: 

Oil shale has no permeability or porosity 
and in most areas little or no communica- 
tion exists between holes even a few feet 
apart. 

The rock must be brought to a high tem- 
perature to form oil before it can be pro- 
duced. 

The oil is waxy, viscous and flows with 
difficulty at ambient rock temperatures. 

The nuclear concept that seeks by a mas- 
sive explosion to create a rubble zone of 
broken oll shale is no cinch to work and 
the efficiency of oil recovery by a subsequent 
combustion phase is a question mark. There 
is a general misunderstanding of the $0.29 
per barrel cost for the nuclear approach 
estimated by Dr. M. A. Lekas of the AEC? 
Lekas took some highly optimistic assump- 
tions and applied them to hypothetical situ- 
ations to get some idea of the comparative 
economics of shale oil production by the 
nuclear method under various conditions. 
The lowest conceivable figure was $0.29 and 
even if achievable could be applied only to 
a limited part of the shale reserve in Colo- 
rado and not at all in Utah or Wyoming. 
Furthermore the costs would likely be con- 
siderably higher because ideal conditions are 


» Lekas, M. A., “Economics of Producing 
Shale Oil by the Nuclear In Situ Retorting 
Method”, Third Annual Oil Shale Sympos- 
ium, April, 1966. 
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almost never encountered. This figure ($0.29/ 
bbl) was used in congressional testimony to 
support the idea that oil shale royalties 
should be as high as possible, a classic ex- 
ample of the misuse of information by those 
with inadequate background in the subject. 

Before dismissing in situ retorting en- 
tirely let me make clear that an efficient 
economic in situ shale oil production method 
is a desirable objective and worthy of re- 
search effort. I have confidence that such a 
method can be developed but I am not op- 
timistic that one will be available by the 
time we need shale oil. Therefore, it is my 
belief that shale oil will be produced first by 
mining and retorting using techniques al- 
Teady in an advanced stage of development 
and that these methods will be improved 
still further through commercial application. 
In situ methods of production may be in use 
within 20 years but they will not likely be 
more economical than the mining /retorting 
systems of that day. 

THE NEED AND THE MARKET 


Do we need shale oll now? Obviously with 
imports of 2,500,000 barrels a day, we have 
an adequate supply of oll for the present, 
The fact is that we cannot have shale oll in 
any significant quantity for at least 10 years. 
The more pertinent question is whether or 
not we will need shale oll by 1975 or 1980. 

Take almost anyone’s appraisal and you 
will find a prediction that domestic oll sup- 
ply will fall short of demand by a wide mar- 
gin by 1980 or thereabouts. Since we are 
now supplementing domestic supply with 
imports amounting to 20% of demand we 
obviously are going to have to find much 
greater quantities of oll, to increase imports 
or develop synthetic oll. Most likely we will 
do all three. 

In this light, let me focus your attention 
on a regional situation, The Rocky Mountain 
area now produces about 1,000,000 barrels of 
oil per day from a proven reserve of less than 
3 billion barrels. Both production and re- 
seryes have been static or declining in most 
of the producing states. Exploration also has 
declined significantly. Colorado is a striking 
example of production declining, with a de- 
crease in 10 years from 160.000 to 90,000 bar- 
Tels per day. 

It seems to me that shale oil first will be- 
come a regional supply of oll making up the 
decline in production of conventional oil 


that can be produced for the next 10 to 15 
years. 
TIMING AND COST 
Contrary to some expressed thought, oll 


to build an industry and its cost. 

By the time the technology is proven to the 
degree needed to justify the large expendi- 
tures that are inevitable we may be into the 
1970's. It has been stated that a 58,000 B/D 
shale plant using the TOSCO II system 
cost $130 million.“ If we round this off 

to $2000 per daily barrel, simple arithmetic 
tells us that 1,000,000 barrels per day wil 
cost $2 billion, If we add the power plants, 
pipelines and other similar industrial in- 
stallations, and the expansion of highways, 
schools, hospitals, and municipal facilities, 
this cost could double. To build a 1,000,000 
B/D industry by the end of the 1970's will 
be a monumental task requiring that no time 


*Paul H. Douglas, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee April 19, 
1967. 

“Morton M. Winston, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, The Ou Shale Corporation, testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
April, 1967. 
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be lost at any step. To build the industry 
faster probably is out of the question owing 
to the physical size of the effort and the 
political, technical and financial barriers to 
be surmounted. It seems likely that there 
will be a need for the oll about as fast as 
it can be developed. 
COMPETITORS OF SHALE OIL 


The importation of overseas oll is the most 
serious competitor of a shale oll industry as 
well as the domestic producer. Shale oil can 
no where near attain the present dollar cost 
of a barrel of imported Persian Gulf oil nor 
can any oil being found in North America 
today, I need not dwell on this point in & 
talk to oil men but it is worth mentioning in 
the following context. 

There is, in my opinion, an urgency to 
bring oll shale, coal and tar sands into pro- 
duction as suppliers of a part of our North 
American oll needs. First, we must protect 
against interruption of overseas supplies. 
The current Egypt-Israel controversy is an- 
other example of the constant threat to mid- 
east oll. Second, but not less important, we 
should keep a strong bargaining position in 
the market for world oil. We may find Ara- 
bian oll much more expensive when we no 
longer have productive capacity in excess of 
normal demand, I would advance the thought 
that we should keep some of our shut-in 
capacity available for emergencies and use 
oil shale, coal and tar sands as a part of the 
“baseload” supply. 

In respect to coal and tar sands, it seems 
to me that all will fit into our future oil 
supply, first as regional sources, later in the 
national ofl mix of Canada and the United 
States. The technologies are remarkably sim- 
ilar, in that mining and materials handling 
and the up-grading of hydrogen-deficient 
hydrocarbons are involved in each. There 
is no reason that favorably situated “high- 
grade” deposits of all three sources oll shale, 
tar sands and coal—will not be competitive 
with each other and with conventional pet- 
roleum. 

OTHER MINERALS 


The discovery of other potentially valuable 
minerals in some of the oll shale formations, 
while adding to the legal and administrative 
problems of the Federal government, already 
has had a beneficial influence. The minerals 
to which I refer are nahcolite (sodium bi- 
carbonate), dawsonite (a sodium aluminum 
carbonate) and halite (sodium chloride). The 
more interesting of these may be dawsonite 
since if economically recoverable it could 
be a new source of aluminum. Bauxite, 90% 
of which is Imported, is now our sole raw 
material for this strategically important 
commodity. 

Will these other minerals be economically 
recoverable? How will they influence the 
shale ofl future? These and other questions 
must await the detailed evaluation always 
necessary for nearly discovered minerals. 
Like oil shale itself there is no question but 
what the quantities are large—zones several 
hundred feet thick covering thousands of 
acres—but also like oil shale the economics 
of recovery must be established. At this time 
the potential is exceedingly interesting but 
no definite answer can be given. A number of 
companies, including chemical and alumi- 
num companies, are making evaluations and 
will accelerate their efforts if lands con- 
taining these minerals can be obtained on a 
reasonable basis from the Federal govern- 
ment. ‘ 


THE FEDERAL OIL SHALE LEASING POLICY 


I was tempted, because this topic Is in the 
news, to devote my whole presentation to it. 
The reason I have refrained is that its im- 
portance can be overstated. 

There is no assurance at the present time, 
although we are hopeful, that the leasing 
regulations will be acceptable to industry 
when issued in final form. Certainly they 
are not workable in their present form. An- 
other thing, an important fact that often 
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escapes notice, is that shale development is 
proceeding on private lands, will continue 
to do so, and may even accelerate if de- 
velopment on public lands is discouraged 
by oppressive regulation. 

I sincerely hope that Secretary Udall will 
modify his proposed leasing regulation to 
the extent that a healthy, competitive and 
ultimately profitable private industry can 
be developed on the public oll shale lands. 
This is his stated alm but in my opinion the 
regulations as written will not achleve the 
objectives he seeks, 

While there are other questionable pro- 
visions of the regulations, it is basically 
unsound to require that a lessee make public 
all the know-how, and give up title to any 
patents, resulting from his research on pub- 
lic lands. Not only is this stipulation likely 
to discourage qualified applicants for leases 
but if followed would surely result in a 
mediocre technology. I cannot visualize a 
company using its always limited research 
budget and its top personnel to do research 
on this basis when there are always more 
opportunities than resources avallable for 
proprietary research. 

I look at those parts of the regulation 
relating to patents and disclosure as es- 
sentially a negation of the patent system, 
which is in large measure responsible for 
the industrial and scientific progress of our 
country. A a reward for innovation, and 
for disclosing the nature of his invention 
to others by publication of a patent, the 
inventor is given a limited monopoly (17 
years) on its use. In practice the inventor 
almost always has been willing to license 
his technology, under the patent system, 
but the chance that a competitor may de- 
vise a better mousetrap usually has spurred 
others on to research and innovation. Re- 
quiring that patents be assigned to the Fed- 
eral government and that all results of re- 
search be immediately made public will 
remove the most powerful competitive force 
that can be brought into oll shale develop- 
ment. 

It is suggested by the regulation, and by 
public expressions of the Secretary, that 
granting ownership of the technology to 
the public is a necessary compensation for 
the opportunity to use the publically-owned 
oil shale resource. I submit that royalties 
commensurate with the value of the prod- 
uct and its cost of production should be 
the means of direct compensation to the 
public. 

I further submit that every means should 
be taken to insure the maximum degree 
of technological competition, for from this 
competition will flow the greatest benefit of 
all to the public—an ample supply of prod- 
ucts at the lowest possible cost. 


May Old Glory Wave Forever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly received a heartfelt poem written by 
one of my constituents, Mr. Louis Va- 
lente. It was written in honor of Flag 
Day, and it is my pleasure to insert it 
in the Recorp at this time: 

Mar OLD GLORY WAVE FOREVER 
(By Louis F, Valente) 
See her proudly wave on high, 
silhouetted against the blue sky. 
See her stripes of red and white, 
shining in the bright sunlight. 
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She is Old Glory, proud and true, 
waving there for me and you. 


It is certain that she will catch your eye, 
so lift up your hat as she goes by. 


To her we must pledge our love, 
and may God biess her from above. 


Let us show her that we care, 
and wili protect here everywhere. 


Pray that she may never fall, 
never to rise again at all. 


God willing may she forever wave, á 
over the land of the free and the brave. 


Flag Day, 1867 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN _ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, as we ob- 
serve Flag Day, 1967 we cannot help but 
reflect upon the recent incidents, how- 
ever repulsive and unfortunate they are 
to most of our citizens, in which our flag 
Was publicly burned as a protest against 
Government policy. 

We honor this symbol of our Nation 
today knowing that we will very shortly 
be considering legislation to make public 
desecration of the flag a crime. 

This morning the Washington Post 
carried a very timely editorial pointing 
out that those who burn the fiag cannot 
really desecrate the great principles 
which it represents. While these people 
fail to understand the indestructibility of 
these principles, no law can prevent them 
from pursuing their mistaken and child- 
ish antics. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this editorial to the 
attention of our colleagues by including 
it in the Record at this point. I think it 
offers a broad understanding of the issue 
involved: 
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Flag Day, this year, comes at a time when 
disrespectful treatment of the national em- 
blem has aroused concern and inspired legis- 
lation to punish the desecration of this sym- 
bol of the Nation. The legislation may be 
superfluous, given the existence of state laws 
that make this sort of misconduct punish- 
able as a misdemeanor. But there does seem 
to be need for some broader understanding 
of the things for which the fiag stands. 

It is not, as many of those who defile it 
seem to think, the mere trademark of a cur- 
Tent policy of one administration or one 
Officeholder. It remains, through one admin- 
istration after another, the flag of the Na- 
tion, the symbol of the country, the banner 
of all its people of all conditions and views. 
To deface it or to desecrate it as a means of 
reproaching passing policy, besides being an 
Offense to every American, is an acknowledg- 
ment that the offender is ignorant of the 
nature of the symbol. It is besides an ad- 
mission that the flag-destroyer lacks the 
verbal facility and intellectual capacity to 
articulate a political argument in terms in- 
telligible to literate persons. And it is, in addi- 
tion, an insult to all the great principles for 
which the flag stands, including the prin- 
ciples that shield those in a democratic s0- 
ciety who avall themselves of the right to 
voice dissent. 

No law can prevent, no punishment com- 
pletely restrain, the few disturbed and un- 
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balanced people who defile the flag: but for- 
tunately, no desecration that they contrive 
can really debase the flag or its principles. 
What is defaced is a piece of bunting, a scrap 
of textile, a printed image. What is beyond 
the reach of the rancor of vandals and the 
obscenities of demonstrators is a flag not 
made of cloth—but an image that rises in the 
minds of Americans when they think of all 
that Is good in their Nation and noble in 
their country and deserving in their country- 
men, That is the flag that no irreverent hand 
can harm. 

That flag never will be disfigured by any- 
thing but acts and deeds unworthy of the 
principles for which it stands. Vandals may 
trample upon a million copies of it, defile a 
million replicas, but it will fy as bravely as 
ever and stir as profoundly as ever the emo- 
tion and pride of American citizens. 


Greeneville, Tenn., Elks Support 
Desecration-of-the-Flag Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, today we 
take time from our legislative duties to 
appropriately honor our flag on this Flag 
Day, 1967. 

In light of the abuse that has been 
directed at the flag in recent months, it 
is particularly fitting that we conduct 
these ceremonies today. 

Tomorrow we will continue in this 
spirit, and bring to the floor for consid- 
eration the bill that will make the dese- 
cration of our flag punishable by a year 
in prison and not more than $1,000 fine. 

The passage of this measure will be a 
proper climax to our ceremonies today. 

Iam most grateful to the members of 
the Greeneville, Tenn., Lodge No. 1653, 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of the Elks of the United States of Amer- 
ica, for the resolution that they have 
adopted in support of my bill to prohibit 
the desecration of the flag, and I insert 
the resolution at this point in the RECORD: 

Whereas, there haye been committed in- 
creasingly numerous instances of burning, 
defacing, mutilating and other acts of de- 
secration atid degradation of the Flag of 
these United States of America, which Flag 
is the emblem of freedom and the symbol 
of unity in these United States of America 
and is the official and recognized Flag rep- 
resenting the People and Government of 
these United States, and 

Whereas, these acts have been perpetrated, 
preformed and abetted within the borders 
of these United States of America by Individ- 
uals or groups of individuals under the guise 
of protests against some real or imaginary 
wrong and with malicious and premeditated 
intent to so do, and, 

Whereas, there appears to be no legal 
means of preventing or forestalling such 
acts nor any legal punishment for the com- 
mission of such acts, which loyal citizens re- 
gard as un-American, criminal and as much 
an attack upon this nation as an armed in- 
vasion by some foreign nation would be, and, 

Whereas, the Honorable James H. Quillen, 
Congressman for the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee has introduced into the 
Co’ of these United States a Flag Bill 
entitled HR 6385 which will afford a legal 
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means of punishing those guilty of desecrat- 
ing, degradation of, or dishonoring the Flag 
of this great Nation, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that Greene- 
ville Lodge No. 1653 of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks of the United States 
of America be on record as approving, en- 
dorsing and actively supporting this Flag 
Bill HR 6385 and that this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this lodge and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
Honorable James H. Quillen, Congressman 
for the First Co: District of Ten- 
nessee and to all Members of Congress rep- 
resenting the State of Tennessee in both 
houses of Congress. 


The American Flag: Symbol of Our 
National Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Flag Day and this year the occasion is 
marked by national concern for our 
country’s emblem. For this reason I 
would like to submit an excellent edi- 
torial from Naval Affairs June issue: 

One of the greatest strengths of our Na- 
tion is the right of dissent. This right was 
established by our Founding Fathers and 
must remain inviolate. However, the right 
of dissent from particular policies or with 
particular individuals was never intended 
to sanction the desecration of the American 
flag. The American flag is the very symbol 
of our national heritage and unites all Amer- 
icans in their allegiance “To the Republic 
for which it stands”. 

If there was ever any doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the American flag would, or could, 
be defiled and desecrated without some form 
of punishment being administered then ac- 
tions of the past two months have removed 
those doubts. Recently, on the same day, in 
the same newspapers, pictures of American 
servicemen facing danger and death in Viet- 
nam, and pictures of American demon- 
strators burning thelr Nation's flag in the 
protection of an American part were pub- 
lished. Certainly the Bill of Rights was never 
intended to protect those who would so con- 
temptuously desecrate the very symbol of our 
freedom. 

The love of Flag and Country are among 
the most precious things in life. Millions 
have fought under the Stars and Stripes 
and hundreds of thousands have died de- 
fending its very meaning. From the time of 
the birth of our Nation it has served as an 
emblem of our sovereignty. It is more than 
an emblem, however, it is a reminder to the 
peoples the world over of those ideals of 
freedom and liberty for which the United 
States has always stood. It is a source of 
pride and honor to all true Americans. 

For these reasons it is very difficult to 
understand the outrageous deflance that has 
been allowed to take place with little or noth- 
ing being done about it. Why should the 
present day young people—the students who 
are supposed to take their rightful place in 
our society as responsible citizens, the beat- 
nicks and others who take the attitude that 
the world owes them a living and that others 
should do their fighting for them—remain 
unpunished? Can they be so set against 
American foreign policy to undermine the 
very system that assures them the freedom 
they cherish? 
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Every state of the Union has Jaws prohibit- 
ing desecration of the fiag, yet demonstra- 
tors—offenders—are not punished. Since the 
flag is a national symbol and should have 
national protection it remains up to the Con- 
gress of the United States to prohibit its 
desecration by statute. Some fifty bills have 
been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on this subject. Similar bills have been 
introduced in the Senate. Hearings are being 
held at this writing by the House Committee 
on Judiciary to provide for penalties, includ- 
ing prison and monetary fines for any person 
who publicly mutilates, defaces, defiles, de- 
fies, tramples upon or casts contempt, either 
by word or act, upon any flag, standard, 
colors, or ensign of the United States. 

The Fleet Reserve Association applauds the 
action of the Congress in proposing legisla- 
tion to punish offenders of such shameful 
and disgraceful deeds, It is hoped that Con- 
gress will act swiftly to insure those who 
insult the honor and dignity of our country 
are punished. 


L. B. J. Brings New Opportunity to 
Mexican Americans 


SPEECH 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, last week, with 
great sympathy and understanding, 
President Johnson turned the attention 
of the Congress and the American people 
to the challenging question of equal op- 
portunity for the Mexican American. 

At a White House ceremony to swear 
in Vicente Ximenes as a member of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, the President established a spe- 
cial high-level Committee on Mexican 
American Affairs. That Committee will 
work to see that Federal programs are 
effectively reaching the Mexican Ameri- 
cans—in education, jobs, training, help 
for migrant farmworkers, health, and 
community facilities. 

The President also released a signifi- 
cant Cabinet report which evaluated the 
Federal Government’s efforts, during the 
past 3 years, to focus new attention on 
the needs of Mexican Americans. 

Iam particularly interested in this ef- 
fort because there are large groups of 
Mexican Americans in my own congres- 
sional district, and I am pleased and 
proud that our Government is placing 
new emphasis on helping these people 
who have been neglected for too long. 

I am exceptionally proud that the U.S. 
Government is investing millions of dol- 
lars in local California school districts— 
under President Johnson’s Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965— 
to reduce classroom size, to provide mod- 
ern instructional materials, and to add 
new teachers, and thereby improve the 
quality of education for hundreds of 
thousands of Mexican American school- 
children. 

In my own district of Fresno, antipov- 
erty funds have enabled Mexican Amer- 
ican families at Three Rocks to build new 
homes with a $113,000 loan from the De- 

partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

Iam proud that the Federal Govern- 
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ment is continuing to invest millions 
annually in new health, education, hous- 
ing, and training programs for the Mexi- 
can American migrant worker and his 
family, of whom there are over 30,000 
in my congressional district. 

I compliment the U.S. Public Health 
Service which, in a typical year, immu- 
nizes over 1.5 million Mexican Americans 
and their families from polio, diptheria, 
smallpox, and other diseases. 

Comprehensive Government job train- 
ing programs have benefited Mexican 
Americans, not just in my own State of 
California, but all across the southwest- 
ern area of the Nation. 

The U.S. Office of Education has helped 
thousands of educationally deprived 
Mexican American students in project 
Headstart. 3 

The University of Southern California 
has planned a program which, if funded 
by the Congress, will establish special in- 
stitutes to train teachers who travel with 
Mexican American migrant workers, 
teaching their children both English and 
Spanish and relating them more closely 
to the community. 

In short, the record of the Johnson 
administration is good concerning the 
Mexican Americans. And it is getting 
better. 

Within a short time, the Congress will 
receive the President’s new antipoverty 
recommendations from committee. 
Many of these programs hold potential 
for hundreds of thousands of Mexican- 
American citizens. 

Let us not be misled into cutting these 
programs. 

Let us continue and improve the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job 
Corps, Headstart, and Upward Bound, 
the health and migrant worker programs, 
and many other opportunity programs. 

Let us join the President as he con- 
tinues the solid program of accomplish- 
ment he has already initiated. 

It is an accomplishment which reflects 
well on the Mexican American who seeks 
the benefits of full citizenship. 

It reflects well on a Congress deter- 
mined to wipe away the stains of depri- 
vation and discrimination which have 
held back the Mexican-American citizen. 

Our Government is now engaged in an 
unprecedented program to share the 
benefits of American prosperity and ed- 
ucation, health and community facili- 
ties, job training and careers, with all 
willing citizens. 

Let us support President Johnson in 
the fulfillment of this great ideal. As 
he said last week at the White House, 
what we do for any minority, we do also 
for the majority. What we do for any 
American, we do for all Americans. 


Barriers to Fair Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, segregation 


in housing is one of the most serious 
problems facing our cities today. 


June 14, 1967 
In an article in the June 1967 issue of 


the AFL-CIO American Federationist, 


Dr. Eugene Feingold and Robert J. 
Harris, of the University of Michigan, 
discuss some of the obstacles to fair 
housing: 
THE OBSTACLES TO Fam HOUSING 
(By Dr. Eugene Feingold and Robert J. 
Harris) . 


This century has seen a great Negro migra- 
tion from the rural South to the urban 
North. At the beginning of the century, al- 
most all Negroes lived in the South; today, 
more than half live in the North. 

During the past 25 years, while the Negro 
migration into the cities was taking place, 
the housing industry—and when we refer 
to the “housing industry,” we mean those 
who are concerned with the financing, build- 
ing, sale and rental of housing—with the 
subsidy, support and, in some cases, the 
leadership of the federal government, has 
encouraged and facilitated the movement of 
middle-class whites to the suburbs. 

This movement to the suburbs, however, 
has been generally denied to those Negroes 
who have managed to fight their way into 
the middle class through all the burdens our 
society places upon them, The result is that 
Negroes have been replacing whites in our 
large cities. We now have at least two cities 
with Negro majorities and they will soon be 
joined by others. At the same time, the 
suburbs are almost entirely white. 

The first attempts to analyze this almost 
total segregation of housing found a very 
simple explanation—concerted action by the 
home building, financing and real estate in- 
dustries, supported and sometimes led by 
federal, state and local governments. Under- 
lying this was a solid core of popular sup- 
port or at least acquiescence. The explana- 
tion, that is, was the discrimination in the 
sale, rental and financing of housing which 
was, and still is, general throughout the 
nation. 

Racial discrimination is one of the basic 
rules of the American housing market. As 
the United States Civil Rights Commission 
has pointed out, housing is almost the only 
commodity on the open market not available 
on equal terms to all who can pay for it. 

There is, first of all, the question of jus- 
tice, fair treatment, equal opportunity for 
the Negro who wants the same freedom of 
choice In housing that whites have. It is not 
just his access to housing which is limited; 
so is his access to employment. He can't 
work where he can't live, or at least he can’t 
work unless he can live within commuting 
distance of the job. The segregated Negro's 
educational opportunities are also limited. 
Concentration of Negroes in one area en- 
courages discriminatory law enforcement. 
Housing segregation is one of the major ele- 
ments in limiting contacts between whites 
and Negroes, which in turn stimulates preju- 
dice, These inequities are not just the 
Negro’s problem—they are problems for all 
of us who are concerned with what happens 
in and to our society, 


Almost every urban problem is bound up 
with and further complicated by housing 
segregation. Under the constant pressure of 
the expanding Negro population, the area 
within which Negroes are traditionally per- 
mitted to live in each city has expanded. 
This expansion has never been enough to 
keep up with the increased population, The 
resutling overcrowding has been a major 
cause of deterioration in the cities. 

The center cities have also deteriorated 
because they are older; because they are 
more poorly maintained than the rest of 
the metropolitan area; because the new resi- 
dents, to the extent that they are migrants 
from the rural South, are not accustomed 
to city life; and because some Negro resi- 
dents take out their resentment and hos- 
tility toward whites in destructive behavior. 
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As the city has deteriorated, tt has be- 
come a less pleasant place both for Ita resi- 
dents and for those who no longer lve there 
but who work there or may wish to occa- 
sionally go there to visit parents, to shop, to 
go to the theater, etc. 

Today we have laws prohibiting discrimi- 
nation in all or part of the private housing 
market in about a third of the states and 
in several dozen cities. In addition, Presi- 
dent Kennedy promulgated an executive 
order prohibiting discrimination in housing 
bullt with federal funds or guarantees. These 
state and local laws and the federal execu- 
tive order vary both in the kind of housing 
they cover and in the mechanism they offer 
for enforcement of the law. Although some 
have only been enacted within the past few 
months, others have been in effect for almost 
10 years. 

Yet if we try to evaluate their effect In 
eliminating or reducing housing segregation 
in the United States, we can only conclude 
it has been minimal. If anything, the extent 
of segregation is increasing rather than de- 
creasing. This seems to be as true for those 
States and cities that have fair housing laws 
as it is for those which do not. 

This is not to say that these laws and 
regulations have not had some value. First 
of all, a number of persons who have filed 
complaints under the laws have, as a result, 
obtained the housing in which they were 
interested. Moreover, the settling of a single 
complaint may result in the landlord open- 
ing up more than just the one unit com- 
Plained about; he may open up all the units 
under his control. 

In addition, there are landlords who, as a 
result of the law, voluntarily open their 
housing to Negroes without any complaint 
being filed. Some of these landlords might 
have wanted to do this before the law was 
Passed but were afraid to do so without legal 
support; the passage of the law thus in- 
creases the freedom of action of those who, 
though they do not want to discriminate, 
are afraid not to discriminate for one reason 
or another. 

At the very least, the landlord who con- 
tinues to discriminate will not longer rudely 
turn Negroes away, but will treat them cour- 
teously in order that, they not realize that 
he is discriminating. Inasmuch as we are 
talking about human dignity, this, too, can 
be considered a gain of sorts. 

Another positive effect of the laws is that 
Negroes are encouraged to try to rent or buy 
in white neighborhoods. Without the law to 
Teassure them, they might not make the 
effort and, therefore, could well miss out on 
housing that might have been available to 
them in the absence of the law. 

It is also clear that the dire results pre- 
dicted by opponents of fair housing laws have 
not materialized: the states and cities with 
fair housing laws have not been inundated 
by an influx of Negroes; there has been no 
drop in construction that is attributable to 
the law; and there has been no drop in hous- 
ing values because of the laws. 

Indeed, once they are in operation the 
laws are apparently accepted, or at least are 
not vigorously opposed, by their former op- 
ponents. 

Campaigns to enact fair housing laws also 
have had a result significant apart from the 
law itself. That is, the efforts to enact such 
laws are educational in that they acquaint 
the community with the fact that discrim- 
ination exists, A related effect of the fight 
for a law is that it often brings into civil 
rights activity the clergy and other members 
of the community who have not previously 
been active. Because of this heightened con- 
sciousness, and perhaps because of the de- 
Sire of the governing elite to stall off those 
who are pushing for the fair housing law, 
action is taken to alleviate some other civil 
Tights problems. 

Why, then, have the laws not been sue- 
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cessful in alleviating housing segregation? 
First, they are not very widely used. One 
state, with more than 100,000 Negro resi- 
dents, receives about 60 complaints a year. 
Other jurisdictions receive fewer complaints. 
The laws have not been widely used because 
most Negroes are not eager to be ploneers— 
to be the first of their race in a neighbor- 
hood. 

Also, many Negroes do not know of the 
existence of a fair housing law in their area. 
Among those Negroes who do know of its ex- 
istence, the reputations of the enforcement 
agencies are not very high—you have to 
travel downtown, or to the state capital, or 
somewhere else inconvenient, in order to file 
& complaint; after you file it, the commis- 
sion takes its time investigating. If the mat- 
ter gets to a hearing, the opposition’s at- 
torney will give you a rough going over; and 
in the end you won't get the apartment you 
want, 

This poor reputation may not be wholly 
reserved, but in large part it is accurate. Spe- 
cifically, it is true that enforcement proceed- 
ings take much longer than they should. A 
recalcitrant landlord will engage in all kinds 
of delaying devices in the hope that he will 
rent his apartment before the commission 
takes any action and he is very often suc- 
cessful. As a result, some jurisdictions have 
tried to find ways to prevent rental or sale 
of the housing unit in question while the 
case is being processed. 

Some fair housing laws provide for tem- 
porary restraining orders to prevent such 
rental or sale. This is an old legal device, but 
it has only recently been applied in fair 
housing cases. To the extent that its limited 
application in such cases can be evaluated, 
it appears that this and other devices to 
prevent disposition of the housing unit have 
not been used with any great frequency. In 
general, enforcement agencies have been hes- 
itant about exercising all their powers. 

The fair housing commissions have worked 
almost entirely to obtain for the individual 
complainant the housing unit which he de- 
sires ór a comparable one. If these efforts 
are successful, they consider the case settled 
satisfactorily; if the housing unit is no longer 
available, the agency drops the case; and if 
the complainant has found another place 
to live, they drop the case. It is apparent that 
the law cannot have any substantial effect 
because of the way it is administered. 

If we turn our attention from the state 
and local laws to the federal level, we find a 
similar picture, which is made worse by the 
fact that the executive order covers only 
about two percent of existing housing and 
can be expected to cover no,more than a 
quarter of the housing to be built in the near 
future, about half of which will be covered 
by state and local laws anyway. The executive 
order is narrow in its application and is not 
self-implementing, but has to be imple- 
mented by the various departments and 
agencies of the federal government. The 
Federal Housing Administration, the prin- 
cipal agency affected by the executive order, 
has issued regulations exempting one- and 
two-family housing that. has been occupied 
by the owner, thus effectively eliminating all 
second-hand sale housing from coverage by 
the order. 

If we really want to use fair housing laws 
to end housing discrimination, the enforce- 
ment agencies will have to do more than 
service the complaints that come to them. 
The agencies might well concentrate. their 
efforts on the big people of the housing in- 
dustry—those who control a substantial 
number of housing units. In the past, at- 
tempts to persuade and educate these peo- 
ple have been largely failures. These efforts 
need more money and more prestige behind 
them. 

Wherever we have studied housing dis- 
crimination, the industry has been recalei- 
trant and has vigorously opposed any efforts 
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to change its current practices. At the same 
time, here and there, local real estate boards 
and individual builders have been won over. 

But even if these laws were more effectively 
administered and did cover all of the hous- 
ing market, they would still not be able to 
materially affect the extent of housing 
segregation in our society. The reason for 
this is a simple one—fair housing laws, the 
executive order and similar regulations focus 
on only one cause of housing segregation. 
They focus on discrimination by the person 
who is in a position to transfer property— 
the owner or his agent. They do not concern 
themselves with what are, in the long run, 
more important causes of housing segre- 
gation. 

Of these, perhaps the most important is 
the simple fact that the average Negro’s in- 
come is about half that of the average white. 
This, combined with the structure and opera- 
tion of the housing market, effectively keeps 
Negroes and whites segregated on an eco- 
nomic basis, without raising the question of 
race. 

Another important cause of segregation 
is the fact that many Negroes and many 
whites have become conditioned to the hous- 
ing market as it exists today. For example, 
the whites may be afraid of the loss in social 
status or housing value that they feel ac- 
companies the integregation of a neighbor- 
hood; the Negroes may be afraid of hostility 
from white neighbors. 

In other words, there is a circular effect. 
Not only does housing discrimination help 
limit the educational and employment oppor- 
tunities of Negroes; not only does it, by pro- 
moting overcrowding, accelerate the depre- 
ciation of property; not only does it help to 


not only causes these 
from them. That is, to the extent that lim- 
ited education and limited Job opportunities 
help to create poverty. Negroes are kept out 
of the middle-class housing market by their 
lack of income. To the extent that Negro 
neighborhoods are more rundown than white, 
whites leave these neighborhoods. To the ex- 
tent that whites are familiar with the Negro 
only through stereotypes, whites don’t want 
Negroes as neighbors. 

Housing segregation and housing discrim- 
ination are different, although related phe- 
nomena. The attempts that we have made to 
end housing discrimination have not been 
successful and, even if they were, they would 
not end housing segregation. The fair hous- 
ing movement has in the past concentrated 
on the goal of an open housing market—the 
idea that a Negro who meets the other quali- 
fications for a particular housing unit should 
not be turned away simply because of his 
race. In addition to this concern for equality 
of opportunity, some whites are disturbed at 
the itea of living in a segregated neighbor- 
hood, 

The principal effect of the fair housing 
movement that has emerged from these two 
concerns—Jjustice for the Negro and the de- 
sire for integrated living—has been to make 
it easler for upper-class Negroes to move into 
some suburbs. But taking a token number of 
upper-class Negroes into the suburbs does not 
solve society's problem and does not really 
do justice to the great bulk of the Negro 
population, 

We should take as our goals in this area 
those recommended by the Council of the 
recent White House Conference, “To Fulfill 
These Rights”: “A decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family, freedom of choice in the selection of 
a home, racial and economic inclusiveness in 
all neighborhoods and the total absence of 
racial barriers.” 

The first of these, a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every family, 
means that we need more and better housing 
for low-income and moderate-income people. 
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‘The private housing market is simply eco- 
nomically unable to take care of these peo- 
ple today. This means we need subsidized 
housing for low-income people outside the 
slums. The slums should then be rehabili- 
tated or cleared after they have left, not 
before. 

The second goal, freedom of choice in the 
selection of a home, is one which, we would 
argue, will not be achieved simply on the 
basis of providing equal opportunity. The 
existing patterns of segregated housing have 
conditioned the public to accept segregation. 
These psychological pressures prevent real 
freedom of choice and a special effort must 
therefore, be made to overcome them. 

The third goal suggested by the White 
House Conference is racial and economic in- 
clusiveness tn all neighborhoods. Many who 
accept the idea of racial integration are un- 
willing to accept economic integration. But, 
given the pattern of distribution of income 
in the United States today, racial integration 
is impossible as long as we have economic 
segregation. 

One way to alleviate this problem is to have 
a more effective anti-poverty program which 
would result in higher incomes for the poor. 
Once their incomes have been raised, they 
can choose from the market like 
everyone else. Until then, however, we need 
new ways of providing housing for low-in- 
come people. This includes small, scattered- 
site public housing—perhaps provided by 
government leasing of existing buildings, 
rather than massive super blocks which serve 
simply to ghettoize their residents. 

The rent supplement program enacted last 
year by Congress is one illustration of an im- 
aginative approach to this end. We need to 
expand the program and remove many of the 
restrictions added by Congress which will 
prevent it from being effective. 

We need to provide new housing for low- 
income people on vacant land both within 
and outside the city. This housing should 
not be minimal public housing, but rather 
middle-income type housing, occupied by 
people of different income levels, with rents 
set at the level that individual tenants can 
afford. 

We cannot carry on this kind of program 
on a community-by-community basis be- 
cause the problems transcend community 
boundaries. For example, the center city 
cannot effectively desegregate its housing and 
put an end to deterioration so long as it is 
surrounded by suburbs that refuse to admit 
Negroes or low-income people. Yet, the sub- 
urbs have in the past shown themselves very 
reluctant to consider the broader interests of 
the entire metropolitan area. 

How do we persuade them to change their 
view? The White House Conference had one 
approach: “Federal assistance to every local 
governmental unit should be conditioned on 
submission of a metropolitan-wide plan pro- 
viding for the desegregation of housing and 
promotion of communities inclusive of all 
races and incomes. Zoning regulations, pro- 
vision for low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing, subdivision controls and the like must 
be applied to this end. 

Enforcement mechanisms by the local gov- 
ernment should be a requirement. The plan 
should indicate an overall program of hous- 
ing, community facilities and services, and 
transportation to and from employment cen- 
ters which would result in the free flow of 
residents to housing throughout the area 
without regard to color.” 

The use of federal funds to encourage 
such metropolitan planning can be enhanced 
if such planning is made the condition not 
only for housing assistance but for any fed- 
eral assistance, including highways, airports, 
water pollution, sewage systems, etc. We 
live today in a society which is undergirded 
by a system of federal subsidies. If the grant- 
ing of such subsidies were meaningfully tied 
to the preparation and carrying out of metro- 
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politan plans, this would at the very least 
greatly encourage such plans. 

It was easy for fair-minded Americans to 
oppose the denial of the right to vote to 
Negroes. It was easy for them to oppose 
discrimination in public accommodations. 
All the federal civil rights legislation that 
has been enacted could easily be supported 
by the fair-minded northerner because this 
legislation was directed at practices which 
were common and overt in the South but 
not in the North. 

Today the picture has changed and the 
more subtle northern racism is being chal- 
lenged. As this has happened, northerners 
have begun to shrink from their previous 
positions. As a result, even the inadequate 
proposal of the Johnson Administration for 
a fair housing law was defeated. 

In an article in Commentary magazine, 
Bayard Rustin says that white liberals are 
responsible for the growth of the black power 
concept because they have not used their 
power to see to it that civil rights laws are 
enforced. Black power, he says, “is a slogan 
directed ly against liberals by those 
who once counted liberals among their clos- 
est friends. It is up to the liberal movement 
to prove that coalition and integration are 
better alternatives.” 


Department of Defense Appropriations, 
1968 


SPEECH 


` HON. ROBERT I. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10738) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, one of the 
foremost objectives of the training pro- 
gram of the armed services is the 
achievement of high standards in marks- 
manship. This is a necessesity for an 
effective infantryman, 

The program against which the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is directed is not 
directly a part of the military training 
program, but many military personnel 
participate in these matches. It helps to 
maintain a high espirit de corps among 
members of the Armed Forces to realize 
that some of their personnel are among 
the leaders in marksmanship in this 
country. The matches have a very fine 
effect in encouraging young people to 
engage in healthy, useful training in- 
stead of frequenting street corners. 

Now, let us look a little further. These 
matches have been going on for many 
years. The best of our marksmen, follow- 
ing these matches, 
tionally. Because of these matches and 
the skills they develop, our marksmen, 
including a very substantial number 
from the armed services, have been able 
to outshoot marksmen from any other 
country and to win international 
matches. 

That, to me, is a very important thing. 
The fact that American marksmen are 


` still considered the best in the world 18, 


compete interna- 
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to me, worth many times the money 
carried in this bill. 

We would destroy this opportunity if 
the amendment were adopted, and we 
would be striking a serious blow at the 
entire military marksmanship program. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Is it not also 
true that the very existence of Camp 
Perry is an incentive for young people to 
learn how to fire a rifle and to fire it well? 
There may be 2,000 people who go to 
Camp Perry, but for every 2,000 who go, 
there must be any number of people try- 
ing, and in trying they acquire some skill 
8 the rifle they otherwise would not 

ve. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is correct. 
They are encouraged and stimulated by 
the example of Camp Perry. 


Respect for the U.S. Flag Is Not Outdated 
Nor Unsophisticated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come fashionable in some circles to re- 
gard patriotism and respect for the U.S. 
flag as “outdated” and “unsophisticated.” 
These people think that as the world 
grows smaller, loyalty to our country 
somehow becomes less important. The 
burning and desecration of the Ameri- 
can flag, they view with indifference or 
even encouragement. 

Events, however, demonstrate the con- 
tinued and even growing importance of 
devotion to our Nation. These are 
troubled and critical times, indeed, when 
our enemies on every front seek to at- 
tack and destroy the foundations of our 
existence as a Nation and as a bulwark 
of freedom and democracy. 

As long as there are powerful forces 
which are determined to undermine our 
liberty and prosperity, the shrinking of 
the world through faster communica- 
tions and transportation make it not 
less, but more imperative that we rely 
upon our great Nation to defend us. 

No nation, however, can protect a peo- 
ple which does not respect the nation 
itself. It is in the light of this principle 
that we must view the acts of profound 
disrespect for the American flag which 
haye occupied headlines in recent 
months. 

Mr. Speaker, the American system of 
government allows any citizen the right 
to criticize and disagree with the policies 
of the administration in power, no mat- 
ter how severe his dissent may be. In- 
deed, it is this very feature of our system 
which we are striving so courageously to 
defend, and which makes the American 
way of life worth defending. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, our 
American system of government pre- 
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supposes a basic loyalty to and respect 
for our national institutions. We allow 
anyone to criticize the President, but 
were we to allow anyone to replace the 
Presidency with his own form of gov- 
ernment, our democratic structure would 
collapse. Our citizens may oppose the 
passage of a law, and may seek to have 
it annulled by the courts, but they must 
still obey it; they must respect our legal 
institutions, 

Our fiag, adopted by the Continental 
Congress of the United States of America 
210 years ago, is the supreme visible sym- 
bol of our Nation. To attack the flag,. Mr. 
Speaker, is to attack and undermine the 
foundations of the American system of 
government, something quite different 
from an act of dissent from the policies 
of a member of that system. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many fine and 
honorable men who are opposed to our 
defense of Vietnam: true pacifists who 
believe that a policy of pacifism would 
be a credit to the United States, and 
there are others who sincerely believe 
for other reasons that our stand in Viet- 
nam is not in te best interests of this 
country. One can, while not agreeing 
with these positions, nevertheless re- 
spect them, for their advocates remain- 
loyal to the United States itself. : 

Those who burn and desecrate our flag 
are of another breed. They are not dis- 
senting from our policies, but from our 
3 our constitution, our Nation 

lf 


No nation, Mr. Speaker, can view such 
attacks with indifference, It is entirely 
fitting that on Flag Day, 1967, this House 
resolve to pass legislation designed to 
protect our flag. For the sake of the 
thousands who have given their lives and 
will continue to do so in defense of that 
flag, we can do no less. 


Food Stamp Program 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 8, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House of the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 1318) to amend 
the Food Stamp Act of 1964 for the purpose 
of authorizing appropriations for fiscal years 


Subsequent to the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967. 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to voice my support for 
the food stamp program recently 
by the House of Representatives. It is, I 
think, one of the strongest and most 
effective programs in the war on poverty. 

Although New York State is just be- 
ginning to participate in the- program, 
the early success is encouraging and 
Many more areas of the State are ex- 
pected to participate in the future. In 
New York City alone, it is anticipated 
that over 177,000 people will benefit from 

program. 

There are, I think, a number of reasons 
why the program has been a success. 
For one, it is both simple and private; the 
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individual uses his own money to buy 
food, but the stamps enable him to get 
more for his money; because he buys 
food in a store, the somewhat humiliat- 
ing system of “handouts” is avoided. 

A second reason is that the program is 
almost foolproof in preventing abuses; 
unlike cash payments, the food stamps 
cannot be used for nonfood items such 
as tobacco and liquor. 

Third, the program is most beneficial 
to the neediest families; that is, the 
poorer the family, the higher the food 
stamp value they receive. 

Fourth, the program is beneficial to 
farmers as it increases domestic food 
consumption, and it helps the participat- 
ing stores by increasing their sale of 
food. 

It was for these reasons that I support 
the food stamp program. Not only will it 
provide needed assistance to poor people 
in my own district, but it will generally 
enable the poor throughout the Nation 
to improve their diets, 

It was for these same reasons that I 
opposed the amendment requiring the 
States to share 20 percent of the cost of 
the bonus coupons. In my State of New 
York, the cost of the program is shared 
by State and local governmental units. 
If this amendment had passed, much of 
the 20-percent share of the cost of bonus 
coupons would have been passed on to 
the local governmental units, and as 
most local governments are already un- 
der considerable financial strain, they 
would have had to either curtail or ter- 
minate their participation in the pro- 


This problem would be even more seri- 
ous for the poorer States, many of whom 
require the local governmental units to 
provide part or all of the expense of the 
program. The 20-percent cost-sharing 
amendment would, in many cases, have 
terminated the food stamp program. 

It is significant to note that the 20- 
percent amendment carried in the Agri- 
culture Committee largely with the votes 
of members who then voted against the 
bill even with the amendment. It is 
clear, I think, that the amendment was 
designed to cripple the program, and not 
to strengthen it. 

In closing, I would like to pay tribute 
to the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN], whose dedication and energy 
over the years has made the food stamp 
program a reality. The opposition to the 
program has been considerable, and 
without her leadership it may have suc- 
ceeded in destroying one of the truly suc- 
cessful programs in the war on poverty. 


The Flag of the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 
Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 


inclusion in the Record an article en- 
titled “The Flag of the People,” written 
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by Capt. P. A. “Dick” Horton of Los 
Angeles, Calif, He is a member of the 
Hollywood Post of the American Legion. 

Captain Horton has been given a Free- 
dom Foundation Award on February 22, 
1967, for this stirring and patriotic article 
about our American flag. It seems most 
appropriate in connection with the spe- 
cial ceremonies which are taking place 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives today, Flag Day, that this article 
be brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress. 

The article follows: 

THE FLAG OF THE PEOPLE 
(By P. A. “Dick” Horton) 

Throughout all history, mankind has pur- 
sued a contsant struggle for freedom. Execpt- 
ing for favored individuals who in a smali 
measure had a taste, real freedom for the 
people had never been obtained until the 
birth of our Nation. 

Our Bill of Rights brought to the world a 
new era. It brought an example of a union 
more perfect, binding and effective than was 
ever before known to mankind. It gave us 
the right to enjoy the largest measure of 
human If consistent with orderly gov- 
ernment. But it also brought to each of us, 
our very personal responsibility to preserve 
and defend those rights. We, who have and 
enjoy the benefits of freedom through the 
spirit and valor of generations who preceded 
us, are in honor bound to keep these priceless 
privileges, undiluted, unimpaired and proper- 
ly protected for the generations who follow 
us. 
Under our Constitution we are a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people. We have no graven images, signs or 
symbois that grant special privileges or rights 
to any individual..We have but one emblem, 
our Flag. The men who created it were as 
De Tocqueville said: 

“The choicest talent and noblest hearts 
which ever appeared in the new world;— 
and distinguished as almost all were for their 
intelligence; they were still more so for their 
patriotism.” S 

The patriotism and political wisdom of 
that generation and their successors to the 
present hour breathes in every stripe, every 
star and in every thread of our Flag. Yet as 
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breath from the Bible. It 
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restraint of law, and human dignity is re- 
defended. For two centuries it 
inspiration to the youth of our 
It brings to their mind, the character 
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berty,"—of Nathan 
Hale's, “I regret that I have but one life to 
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give to my Country” and of trumpeter Clavin 
P. Titus, “I'll try, Sir,” as he volunteered 
to climb the great wall of China under 
heavy fire, where they raised the American 
Flag and turned the tide to victory. 

These stories have been an inspiration for 
each generation of our youth. As the poets 
put it: 

“Lives of great men oft remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Shortly after World War I, a Navy Doctor 
assigned to Washington lived a short dis- 
tance from the Lincoln Memorial, Each after- 
noon just before dinner his wife and small 
son, Rex, would take a walk. As they passed 
the Lincoln Memorial on their return home 
little Rex would say, “Mommy, we must go 
in and say good-night to Mr. Lincoln.” The 
years passed, the Doctor and his family 
served in many parts of the world. Little 
Rex had completed his schooling and was 
now a member of the Armed Services. The 
family was now again in Washington, at a 
time when Rex had reached the age when 
he was about to make the most serious de- 
cision of all young men, would he ask the 
girl? One evening, he asked his mother to 
take a walk with him. To her surprise he 
brought her to the Lincoln Memorial. It was 
there that he told her, he had come to get 
inspiration from Mr. Lincoln about his 


marriage. 

The simple faith and hero worship of Mr. 
Lincoln by this little lad was but the result 
of seeing hundreds of people day by day 
respectfully visiting this statue of a great 
man. 


One of histories sternest lessons is that 
the youth of the land must be given a hero. 
If not, then they will create their own hero. 
That is why it is of vital importance that 
these historic statements and inspiring 
stories be retained in the text books used 
by our children in our schools. 

It is also important that the youth be 
taught the meaning and significance of the 
Flag of our Country. It ts not only the Flag 
of our Fathers but the Flag of our children. 
As loyal citizens we will treat it with utmost 
respect for its glorious past and Its signal of 
hope for the future. 

It stands as a living affirmation that the 
precious dignity of the individual is a tri- 
umph soaked in the blood and sacrifice of 
countless Americans who preceded us. 

With freedom threatened by world-wide 
despotism it was never a more important time 
to display it and signal to the oppressed of 
the world our great pride and love for the 
liberty for which our Flag stands. 

The hour 1s late—the time is now! We 
must see to it that our youth select heros 
from the countless patriots who followed 
our Flag to preserve his freedom. If we do 
this—he will not make a hero of some beat- 
nik draft card burner. 

He will stand unashamed when tears come 
to his eyes as the Flag goes by. He will know 
that he will never have a more worthy emo- 
tion and willingly pledge allegiance to our 
Flag—to-day—tomorrow and always. 


The “Star-Spangled Banner’s” Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, this week as we commemorate 
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the 190th anniversary of the first flag of 

the United States of America, another 

ceremony is being held at Fort McHenry 
to honor the flag which inspired the 
writing of our national anthem. 

The 15-stripe, 15-star banner which 
survived the bombardment of Fort Mc- 
Henry on September 13-14, 1814, was 
designed and hand-sewn by a young 
widow named Mary Young Pickersgill, 
whose home was located at 60 Albemarle 
Street—now Pratt Street—in Baltimore. 
Her house has been restored and fur- 
nished to appear as it was in 1814 under 
the auspices of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner Flag House Association, which has 
also helped promote and organize Flag 
Day ceremonies. not only here in Mary- 
land but across the Nation. 

The Flag House Association, it presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert E. Michel, and Mr. 
Gordon M. F. Stick, national chairman 
of National Flag Week are to be con- 
gratulated and commended for their ef- 
forts to secure for our flag the honor and 
glory which it deserves as a symbol of 
“one nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

Mr. John Dorsey, of the Baltimore 
Sun, has written an interesting and in- 
formative article about Mary Young 
Pickersgill and the house where the Star- 
Spangled Banner was born. I would like 
to include it in the Recorp so that my 
colleagues may become more familiar 
with one of the more important flags in 
our history: 

Tue STAR-SPANGLED BANNER’s HomE—THE 
STORY OF THE Frac House, WHERE Mary 
PICKERSGILL WORKED ON THE EMBLEM THAT 
INSPIRED KEY IN 1814 


Mary Young Pickersgill was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1776, a date that probably seemed 
less peculiarly appropriate to, her parents 
than it does to us. Thirty-seven years later, 
Mary would make a flag that was to serve 
as a symbol of American independence from 
Britain, originally declared in her birth year. 
But that would be in a different town, in 
the midst of a different war. 

At the time Mary was born her parents, 
William and Rebecca Flower Young, may 
have wondered whether American independ- 
ence would ever become a reality. The fol- 
lowing year, in fact, they had to flee from 
Philadelphia to Lebanon before the advanc- 
ing British forces under General Howe. Mary's 
uncle, Col. Benjamin Flower, who was com- 
missary general of military stores for Wash- 
ington’s forces, not only kept the stores from 
falling to the British but safely concealed 
the Liberty Bell, and the chimes of Christ 
Church as well. 

In 1795, when she was just 19, Mary Young 
married John Pickersgill at St. Paul’s Church 
in Baltimore. The couple had four children, 
only one of whom, a daughter Caroline, sur- 
vived. John Pickersgill died in London in 
1805 and two years later Mary, with her 
widowed mother and her daughter, came to 
Baltimore to live, Her sister Hannah was al- 
ready living here. 8 

The three took up residence in a rented 
house at 60 Albemarle street, at the corner 
of Queen street, It had been built in 1793. 


the harbor as it was then. At that time it is 
said to have been within 150 fcet of the 
water's edge. 

Probably one reason for living so close to 
the harbor was that both Mary and her 
mother were flag makers, and were often 
commissioned to make flags and banners for 
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ships. They were well known at their craft. 
Rebecca had made the Grand Union Flag 
which George W. raised over the 
Army of the United Colonies on January 1, 
1776. 

So when in 1812 Commodore Joshua 
Barney and Brig. Gen. John Stricker de- 
cided to order a giant battle flag for Fort 
McHenry, commanded by Maj. George Armi- 
stead, they gave the job to Mary Pickersgill. 

The rest ot the story is better known. Mary, 
helped by both her mother and her daughter, 
labored day and night to make the flag in 
the allotted time, finishing it by August 13, 
1813, and being paid $405.90 for the job. The 
fifteen-star, fifteen-stripe flag was the largest 
battle flag in the world, 30 by 42 feet, so big 
it had to be assembled on the floor of near- 
by Brown's Brewery—later better known as 
Clagett's Brewery. It flew over Fort. McHenry 
during the bombardment by the British on 
September 13-14, 1814, and Francis Scott 
Key, seeing it still there after the night of 
ferocious bombing, was inspired to write 
the poem that. later became the national 
anthem. 

Not much else Is known of Mary. She lived 
in the house on Albemarle street (at one 
time it had a door in the Albemarle street 
side) until she died in 1857. 

In 1820 she was able to buy the house, and 
shortly after added to the back of it a sec- 
tion that contained a kitchen on the first 
floor and what is called a boarder's room on 
the second. She had three servants, who were 
probably slaves. She appears in a local direc- 
tory as president of the Humane and Im- 
partial Society, for the employment of desti- 
tute females” in the early Thirties, and in 
1850 she was still (or again) president of it. 
It was then known as “The Humane and 
Impartial Society, for aged men and women,” 
and survives.as Pickersgill, Inc, 

There is one picture of Mary, a drawing 
from the early Forties, 30 years after she 
made the flag. It shows a prim, and rather 
grim-looking, Victorian matron. 

After Mary died the house passed to her 
daughter. Caroline married John Purdy, but 
never had any children. In 1864 she sold the 
Albemarle street house, For the next 63 years 
it belonged to a number of owners, and served 
as everything from 2 saloon to a warehouse 
to a cobbler's shop to a branch post office. In 
the process the front was altered to include 
a shop window. 

In 1927 the house was bought by the city 
as an historical relic. Over the years since 
then some structural changes have been 
made, Stee] beams were added under the first 
floor to make the house stronger. The store 
front on Pratt street was removed, and a 
door and two windows substituted. The par- 
tition between the dining and living rooms, 
removed when thé house was a shop, was re- 
placed. Two of the six mantels in the house 
are original, the ones in the kitchen and 
boarder's room. The other four, in the older 
part of the house, are from a house of the 
same period in the neighborhood. The only 
original floor showing is in Mary's bedroom 
on the second floor, known as the flag room. 

In 1950 neighboring houses were torn down, 
and the area around the Flag House to the 
north and west became a square, For the first 
25 years of its status as a public monument, 
the main house was used as a museum. In 
1953 a dependency building was erected be- 
hind the main house and the mementoes of 
the War of 1812 were moved into it. Since 
then it has been the museum, and Flag 
House Officials have given their attention to 
restoring the house to a semblance of the ap- 
pearance it probably had when Mary Pickers- 
gill lived there. 

Judging from the possessions of hers still 
owned by the Flag House, Mary was a woman 
of taste, and piece by piece the house has 
been refurnished to reflect this. There are 
no reproductions, 
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The kitchen, the first room a visitor sees 
on a tour of the building, contains numerous 
utensils common in Mary’s time, including 
candle molds, a soap mold, a butter churn, a 
toasting fork and a wooden plate used by a 
soldier in the War of 1812. Miss Marion But- 
terwick, assistant director of the Flag House, 
notes that schoolchildren are fascinated by 
the kitchen utensils. 

The dining room contains a number of 
oblects owned by Mary Pickersgill, including 
a matched paid of Waterford pitchers and 
a Waterford bowul (1800—all dates approxi- 
mate). They, along with Mary's Chinese ex- 
port meat platter, are on the Hepplewhite 
sideboard. On the mantel is her blue Spode 
fruit bowl, and in a cupboard next to the 
fireplace is her Liverpool transfer tea set. 

In the parlor are four mahogany Sheraton 
chairs (1810), an English spinet (1790) and 
a Shiraz rug (1825). The cynosure of the 
room is the portrait of Colonel Flower by 
Charles Willson Peale, founder and, many 
think, best of the famous family of artists. 

The hall has a Windsor bench (1800-1810), 
an Eighteenth Century Queen Anne wall 
clock with a Dutch case, a Hepplewhite table 
and an engraving of the British surrender 
at Yorktown. The rug on the hall floor was 
made by Mrs. Frank Martin on the third- 
floor loom at which she is shown in our cover 
photograph. 

From the hall the original staircase, with 
its poplar rau and dado, mounts to the sec- 
ond floor. The boarder's room in the back has 
a Queen Anne attic bed, a pine schoolmaster's 
desk, a Maryland or Pennsylvania wardrobe. 

The front room on the second floor is 
Called the flag room because it was in her 
bedroom that Mary worked on the flag. The 
full-size reproduction, made in 1864 for the 

tennial of the bombardment, sits 
on a table at the bottom of the cedar four- 
Poster bed. The desk, a Pennsylvania one 
from about 1740, is of faded mahogany. It was 
One of Mary's possessions, as were the French 
Jacob Petit scent bottles on the Sheraton 
chest of drawers. Mary's possessions were 
Passed down through her collateral descend- 
ants and friends of her family. Mrs. James K. 
Hinds and Dr. George L. Stickney are among 
the collateral descendants living in Balti- 
more. 

Behind Mary's room was her mother’s 
room. with its Queen Anne attic bed, its 
blanket chests, its silhouette of Betsy Ross 
making a flag and its sampler showing Pratt 
and Eden streets in 1830. 

The third floor, where the servants slept, 
Contains a recently mounted exhibition of 
twenty flags tracing the development of the 
American flag from the Grand Union ban- 
ner to the present 50-star flag. 

One of the two 48-star flags was made in 
Liege, Belgium, in secret during the Nazi oc- 
cupation of the town. Mme. Edith Coart- 
Fresart, who with her daughters made it, 
first few it out her window on September 
7, 1944, in full view of the Nazi soldiers as 
they retreated through the town before the 
advancing American forces. It was presented 
to the Flag House by Col. Arthur Tilghman 
Brice, 9th Army, great-grandson of Francis 
Scott Key. 

If this description makes the Flag House 
Seem large, it is not. The rooms are small 
and the furniture is in proportion to them. 
Mrs. Hugh MacDonald Martin, director of 
the Flag House, notes that furnishings are 
Still needed. 

Each year the Flag House sponsors Nation- 
al Flag Week, which this year begins today. 
Ceremonies to open the week will be held 
at Fort McHenry at 3 P.M. today. The prin- 
cipal speaker will be Gen. Bruce K. Holloway, 
deputy chief of staff of the Air Force. Gordon 
M. F. Stick, president of the Flag House from 
1962 to 1967, is national chairman of Flag 
Week. The present president of the house is 
Robert E. Michel. 
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Floods Are Prevented 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 10, I participated in the dedication 
of the Shady Valley watershed project 
located in the mountains of the west- 
central portion of Johnson County, Tenn. 
This project was authorized less than 5 
years ago. Now it is completed. And about 
150 Tennessee families are now pro- 
tected from floods that used to plague 
them, 8 

Prior to the installation of the works of 
improvement in the project, a 1% - meh 
rainfall in a 24-hour period would cause 
overbank flow up and down Beaver Dam 
Channel. Throughout the floodplain, land 
flooded so frequently that much fertile 
bottomland was abandoned. Now that 
charinel improvement work is complete, 
much land in the floodplain that has been 
abandoned because of wet, swampy con- 
ditions is now dry and is being restored 
to production. 

Land abandoned years ago because of 
flooding and that had grown up in bushes 
and scrub trees is being cleared and re- 
turned to the production of crops. The 
people are proud of the project and 
completely confident that their flooding 
problems are over. 

D. A. Williams, Administrator of the 
Soil Conservation Service, in his remarks 
at the dedication called the project a 
major contribution to the agricultural 
program of Johnson County and placed 
it in the broad efforts of the United 
States and the world to attain economic 
stability and agricultural sufficiency. 


He cited watershed projects as an im- 


portant tool available to rural commu- 
nities “to bolster their economy through 
resource developinent and to halt migra- 
tion of young people who have been 
forced to seek employment elsewhere.” 
The Shady Valley watershed project, 
Mr. Williams told the group, is one of 
more than 800 such projects that have 
been completed or are being installed 
in the Nation. The projects, he said, 
“will prevent tens of millions of dollars 
in flood damages each year; and these 
savings alone, extended over the life of 
the projects, will more than pay for their 
installation and maintenance costs.” He 
estimated that benefits for the Shady 
Valley project will be $36,000 annually. 
Mr. Williams congratulated the people 
of the watershed for their many con- 


‘tributions to and for their leadership 


in the Federal-State-local partnership 
that made the project possible. He 
pointed to the need for continued and 
strengthened Federal-State-local team 
work in the resources conversation and 
development job. 

In congratulating the sponsors of the 
Shady Valley watershed project, Mr. 
Williams paid special tribute to Argus 
Blevins, president of the Shady Valley 
Watershed District and Wiley Taylor, 
secretary of the watershed district and 
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member of the Johnson County Soil Con- 
servation District “for providing much 
of the driving force that has made this 
project a reality.” 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Mr. Williams and thank him 
for taking time out of his busy schedule 
to personally come down to the cere- 
monies. 

I also extend congratulations to the 
directors of the Johnson County Soil 
Conservation District, Barton Hawkins, 
chairman; Tine Berry, Wiley E. Taylor, 
Lewis H. Willis, and Howard H. Smith; 
and the directors of the Shady Valley 
Watershed District, Argus N. Blevins, 
president; Ira Long, vice president; 
Wiley Taylor, secretary; I. C. Belvins, 
treasurer; Dennis Plummer, S. T. Gen- 
try, J. C. Garland, R. B. Blevins, and 
Wayne Duncan. We are all greatly in- 
debted to these men for their outsand- 
ing and successful efforts. 

Let me also take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to my good 
friend, Ralph Sasser, who directs the 
work of the Soil Conservation Service 
in Tennessee, Ray Bryant, local Soil Con- 
servation Service technician, and the 
many other devoted SCS people that 
have had a part in this watershed pro- 
gram, and to all who had a hand in mak- 
ing this dream come true. 


The Birthday of the U.S. Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
birthday of the U.S. Army, As a veteran 
of that branch of the military and as an 
American proud of the heritage of our 
Army, I submit the following article by 
Mr. Detmar Finke from the Stars and 
Stripes-The National Tribune, May issue. 

The American Revolution was well under 
way when the Second Continental 
met in Philadelphia on 10 May 1775. The 
battles of Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, 
Ticonderoga and Crown Potnt were past his- 
tory. New England patriots were successfully 
maintaining a tight land seige, keeping the 
King's troops bottled up in Boston. It soon 
became evident to the Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Congress, which was bearing the 
brunt of the burden of supporting the New 
England Army, that weapons and supplies 
would have to be given by the other colonies 
if the British were to be resisted successfully 
for any length of time. 

Massachusetts therefore on 16 May 1775 
sent an to the Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia to confer about “such other 
matters as may be necessary to the defense 
of this colony and particularly the state of 
the army therein.” To gain support of the 
other colonies, the Continental Congress was 
asked to take over “the regulation and gen- 
eral direction” of the army collected at 
Boston “for the general defense of the rights 
of America.” The Congress agreed and in the 
next few weeks ordered that needed flour and 
gunpowder be supplied to the “Continental” 


Two basic provisions were implicit in the 
Massachusetts request for the adoption of 
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the New England Army by the Continental 
Congress—(1) that Continental Articles of 
War should be drawn up to provide a uni- 
form set of laws by which all colonial forces 
might be governed; and (2) a Continental 
commander in chief, whom all the individual 
colonial commanders in chief would obey, 
should be appointed. 

The Congress satisfied the first provision 
on 14 June 1775 when it appointed a com- 
mittee to bring in “a draft of rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the army.” On 
the same day it authorized the enlistment of 
riflemen from the Middle Atlantic states 
men renowned as sharpshooters—to serve 
as light infantry under command of the chief 
officer of the army before Boston. The second 
provision was satisfied one day later when 
the Congress appointed George Washington 
of Virginia as the “General and Commander 
in Chief of the Army of the United Colonies.” 
The earlier date, 14 June 1775, ls the date we 
celebrate today as the birthday of the Army. 


New Era of Trade im the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions in the past I have pointed out 
the need for encouraging developing eco- 
nomic institutions within the Pacific 
community. The future of this area of 
the world is directly dependent upon the 
creation of new, and the strengthening of 
present institutions that will develop and 
generate the great potential wealth that 
still largely remains untapped. 

The May 29, issue of International 
Commerce reports some of the progress 
now being made in institution building 
within the Pacific community. I com- 
mend the article to those many people 
who -are watching with increasing in- 
terest the positive and progressive efforts 
now so evident throughout the Pacific 
area. 

New TRADE Era IN Pacrric—Assistant SEC- 
RETARY McQuape REVIEWS GROWING SIcNns 
or Economic Vicor 
The nations bordering on the Pacific, 

which include some of the world’s most- 

developed as well as least economically- 

advanced economies are destined to play a 

sharply increasing role in world trade, a 

leading Commerce Department official pre- 

dicts. 

“Most of the countries of the Pacific area 
are entering a new era of development,” ac- 
cording to Lawrence C. McQuade, Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domes- 
tic and International Business. 

“They have growing confidence in their 
own capacity to attain new and higher levels 
of economic accomplishment; 

They seem determined to develop their 
natural potentials for a more prosperous fu- 
ture, and 

They are moving away from the narrow 
nationalism of centuries past toward in- 
creasing cooperation in mutually beneficial 
regional projects.” 

Speaking at the San Francisco welcoming 
ceremonies for the ship carrying the Japan 
Industry Floating Fair at its first port of call 
in North America, McQuade reviewed the 
whole international trade picture in the 
Pacific area. 


McQuade said it is no secret that some U.S, 
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industries, notably textiles and steel, express 

concern about what they deem to be dis- 

proportionate increases in the share of Japa- 

nese exports which come to the U.S. market. 
CAREFUL CONSIDERATIONS 

These sorts of issues inevitably call for 
careful consideration in the real world of 
politics and economics, I hope, however, that 
they do not obscure the clear commitment 
of the United States to a more liberal inter- 
national trade policy by all nations. For ex- 
ample, if barriers to Japanese exports can be 
removed throughout the world’s trading 
markets, the share of Japan's exports to 
other nations should rise and the concern of 
U.S. industries diminish, he said. 

Now that Japan no longer has balance-of- 
payments reasons to restrict the entry of 
foreign equity investment, and in light of its 
current high degree of economic develop- 
ment, the U.S, Government is hopeful that 
Japan will substantially relax its stringent 
restrictions on direct foreign investment, ac- 
cording to. McQuade. 

“Not only do we believe that they are not 
justified under today’s conditions, but we 
also note that U.S. firms are increasingly 
reluctant to make available their technology 
without the additional advantages—for both 
countries—of U.S. equity participation 
whereby the American interest becomes 
more closely identified with that of the 
Japanese economy. 

“Our concern about this has been ex- 
pressed to the Japanese Government on a 
number of occasions and by various U.S. 
Government officials. We are looking forward 
to an announcement, as promised by the 
Japanese Government, in the next month or 
so, which will outline the capital liberaliza- 
tion measures that Japan intends to under- 
take,” he said. 


REGIONAL COOPERATION 


He cited examples of growing cooperation 
as impressive evidence of the area’s new 
vigor and cooperative outlook: 

ECAFE—For some 20 years the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), a regional body of the United Na- 
tions, has provided a means for cooperation 
in advancing economic and social progress 


in the area. ECAFE has stimulated coopera- 


tive projects for the development of the 
region’s natural resources, transportation, 
industries, and agriculture. And it provides 
a driving force for regional studies, plans, 
and action. 

One of the many projects sponsored by 
ECAFE is the Asian Highway, which even- 
tually will tie together all the existing main 
roads from Viet-Nam and Singapore to Iran 
and provide a 34,000-mile highway network 
serving more than 700 million people. 

The 20th annual meeting of ECAFE, held 
in Tokyo last month, closed with the unani- 
mous adoption of a declaration which clearly 
refiects the growing strength of regional co- 
operation. New regional projects approved at 
the session include the establishment of an 
Asian Statistical Institute, an Asian Coconut 
Research Institute, an Asian Standards Ad- 
visory Committee, and new minerals surveys. 

Asian Development Bank—A significant 
new event, this 32-member Bank is an Asian 
institution created by Asians for Asians, and 
60% of its capital must come from Asian 
sources, 

The United States became a member of 
the Bank and subscribed $200 million for its 
capitalization. Western Europe and Canada 
put in $150 million. Japan contributed 6200 
million. The developing countries in the 
area themselves put up $415 million. 

Colombo Plan—Developed and developing 
nations are also associated in the Colombo 
Plan—a forum for examing development 
plans, problems, and policies and coordina- 
ting economic and technical assistance to 
Asian countries. 

Asian and Pacific Council—Last June, 
nine nations formed the Asian and Pacific 
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Council in Seoul, Korea. The Council's pur- 
pose is to foster cooperative projects in eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural fields, Plans in- 
clude the formation of a pool of technicians 
and a fertilizer bank. 

Association of Southeast Asia—The Phil- 
ippines, Malaysia, and Thailand have created 
the Association of Southeast Asia, which 
seems to have revived after some difficult 
times a couple of years ago. This three- 
nation group is considering tariff reduction 
and looking Into the possibilities for estab- 
lishing a joint shipping line. Membership is 
open to cther nations. 


Hope Behind the Iron Curtain—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, im- 
portant. economic reforms are taking 
place within the countries of the Com- 
munist bloc. These reforms are par- 
ticularly evident in Yugoslavia, where, as 
I pointed out last week, economic lib- 
eralism has encouraged certain political 
and social changes. 

The developments in Yugoslavia are 
heartening to us, but, unfortunately, as 
columnists Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak pointed out in today’s Washing- 
ton Post, our U.S. policy is, in effect, dis- 
couraging and harming the future 
healthy development of these reforms. 

Mr. Speaker, we should assess this 
carefully, and I call this excellent article 
to the attention of our colleagues by in- 
cluding it in the RECORD: 

BELGRADE, WASHINGTON, AND Moscow 

BetonadE.—By all odds the most curious 
political development in Eastern this 
spring is the serious trouble that the United 
States is causing Tugoslavta's Western-style 
economic reform. 

It's not merely that. the United States is 
reneging on private assurances given the 
Yugoslavs to help the reform, Washington 
also is inadverently serving the purposes of 
Moscow, which makes no secret it wants the 
heretical reforms to die here before they 
penetrate more orthodox Communist coun- 
tries. 

Actually, the Yugoslavs do not want a 
repetition of the massive US. foreign aid 
handouts that followed Marshal Tito's split- 
off from Moscow in 1948. Belgrade was merely 
asking in 1967 more of what it got in 1966: 
additional postponement of debt payments 
due the U.S. Export-Import Bank and more 
long-term credits on wheat purchases from 
America. U.S. officials readily—and, as it 
turned out, prematurely—agreed. 

The sad news was broken to the Yugo- 
slays a few weeks ago. The Export-Import 
Bank had flatly turned down any more debt 
postponements because it’s “bad banking 
practice.” Worse yet, the Findley amend- 
ment adopted by Congress last year abso- 
lutely prohibits the wheat credits because 
Yugoslavia has shipped medical supplies— 
but no arms—to North Vietnam. 

The loss of the wheat credits hurt most. 
Forced to buy the wheat on a cash basis, 
using up precious dollar holdings, the Yugo- 
slavs had to rewrite substantial portions of 
the economic reform. It comes as no sur- 
prise, then, that U.S.-Yugoslay relations to- 
day are no better than lukewarm. 

Of course, errant actions by the Export- 
Import Bank and Congress scarcely consti- 
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tute Johnson Administration policy. Yet, 
there is a widespread feeling in Belgrade 
that Washington, preoccupied with the Viet- 
nam war and regarding Tugoslavia's hereti- 
cal brand of communism as old hat any- 
Way, does not appreciate the importance of 
Success or failure by the economic plan. 

Although Yugoslavs officially deny that 
their system is for export, one high official 
told us he believes the kind of socialism 
developed here might set a pattern for not 
Only other Communist countries but parts 
of the underdeveloped world. 

The Soviet Union is certainly aware of the 
Possibilities inherent when a decentralized 
market economy consisting of individual So- 
Clalist business enterprises making their own 
Management decisions is substituted for a 
centrally commanded economy. Just as it has 
in Yugoslavia, it erodes that keystone of 
Leninism: supremacy of the Communist 
Party. As preservators of Communist author- 
itarianism, the Soviets are appalled by the 
Political liberalism developing in Yugoslavia. 

That is not all that bothers Moscow. It 
did not care for Yugoslavia’s opening of its 
frontiers to visa-free travelers and all West- 
ern publications and films. Last year’s purge 
Of Vice President Alexander Rankovic elim- 
inated Moscow's best friend in Belgrade. 
Worst of all from the Soviet viewpoint is 
Yugoslavia’s invitation for Western private 
Capital to invest in and help manage Social- 
ist enterprises here. 

The result has been the first anti-Yugo- 
Slay polemics in seven years to come from 

. But they are restrained. Wanting 
mo repetitions of Stalin’s complete break 
With Tito in 1948, the Soviets are avoiding 
direct action and merely chortling over 
Yugoslay problems—unemployment and 
labor strikes, for example—resulting from 
the transition to a market economy. They 
also must be pleased by the noncoopera- 
tion from Washington. 

What makes the situation particularly 
ludicrous is that Yugoslavia’s stand on Viet- 
nam is demonstrably softer than that of any 
Other Communist country. Its foreign policy 
Chiefs even admit privately that they ap- 
Preciate Vietnam’s importance in the inter- 
national balance of power and are aware 
Of Hanol’s intransigence. 

Yugoslavia is the most Washington can 
hope for in Eastern Europe; a nonrevolu- 

Communist state whose leaders con- 
fide that they would prefer to have the 
Communists in neighboring Greece kept 
Quiet lf turbulence there threatens peace 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 

In fact, Yugoslavia may be nearing the 
Point where it will quietly enter the West— 
Not, of course, as a military ally, but in 
terms of its politics, economics and world 
attitude, In this light, the non-help from 
Washington looks absurd: 
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Trrtz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and styte.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed In 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will á speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The ent Recon is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rzcorp. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations. which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under lea e to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.— The Ofcial Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
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be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Two Antihunger Plans Described 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, two excellent 
proposals which would help overcome 
the mounting world food crisis are de- 
tailed in the June issue of Grange, the 
official publication of the farm-rural 
American organization, the National 
Grange. 

In one story, David Dichter, who has 
served overseas with the major overseas 
agencies of the U.S. Government, pro- 
poses the establishment of a Center for 
Rural Development at which foreign 
trainee-farmers could receive training in 
ae American agricultural know- 

W. 

In another article, Arthur J. Nohel, an 
expert in producing high-yield crops by 
methods adaptable to given areas, rec- 
ommends a farmer-to-farmer program 
under which, for instance, Americans of 
Indian ancestry in California with a his- 
tory of exceptional rice growing, could 
travel to India and instruct Indian 
farmers in their successful techniques. 

I am greatly interested in this direct 
approach to aid countries in short food 
supply. In the 89th Congress I intro- 
duced an amendment to the Food For 
Peace Act to provide for a farmer-to- 
farmer program. The proposal was ac- 
cepted and became section 406 of the 
act. I am hopeful it will be implemented 
by the Department of Agriculture at an 
early date, for it provides that American 
farmers with the know-how, experience, 
and practical capabilities would work 
directly with the farmers to help in- 
crease food production in developing 
countries. The comments of Mr. Dichter 
and Mr. Nohel indicate the urgent need 
for implementing self-help programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I include both articles in 
the Record: 

CENTER FoR RURAL DEVELOPMENT—WEHY Nor? 
(By David Dichter) 

(Note—David Dichter is an educational 
consultant with Garvey Grain in Wichita, 
Kans. He received a B.A. from Aligarh Mus- 
lim University in India and his Ph. D. from 
London University. He served with the State 
Department, the Agency for International 
Development, the Peace Corps and the 
United States Information Agency.) 

The increase of the world’s population is 
80 awesome as to seem unreal. Nearly two- 
thirds of the people on our planet are un- 
derted or hungry because the world's food 
Production is not keeping up with the 
mouths to feed. The net growth in world 
Population was approximately 180,000 ba- 

every 24 hours etches the harvest year, 
1965-1966. Yet, despite the fact that the 
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world’s population increased by 65 million, 
total food production was at a standstill. It 
actually declined by 5% in countries of Af- 
rica, Asia and Latin America, where the pop- 
ulation explosion presents the gravest 
problem. These are the grim conclusions of 
a study recently made by the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture tion, 

The United States has effectively demon- 
strated that agricultural productivity can 
be increased enormously to levels far in ex- 
cess of respective needs; and on an econom- 
ically sound basis, through the use of supe- 
rior seed, technological advances, fertilizers, 
efficient farming practices, harvesting, proc- 
essing, storage, marketing techniques and 
skilled management methods. Whereas one 
of our farmers on an average feeds himself 
and 36 other persons, in most of the rest of 
the world a farmer is often unable to pro- 
duce sufficient food for his own family. 

Not only must this American record of 
agricultural achievement be substantially 
repeated in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
but at the same time, it must be supported 
by equally dramatic advances in soil con- 
servation and land rehabilitation programs. 
From the vantage point of today, it seems 
as if the farmers of these lands have done 
everything possible to speed the impoverish- 
ment of their productive lands. 

Steep hillsides have been plowed—usually 
straight up and down the slopes. Ranges 
and pastures have been continually over- 
burdened with great herds of unproductive 
cattle and flocks of sheep and goats. Fields 
have been planted—literally for hundreds of 
years—with the same crop without adequate 
protection or replenishment. Grasslands 
have been selfishly ripped open and exposed 
to the sweep of the wind, and canals for 
irrigation and drainage remain continuously 
filled with the products or erosion—trans- 
ported soil. 

Thus, nations which 50 years ago were 
able to feed themselves and even had a small 
exportable surplus are now living a precari- 
ous hand-to-mouth existence supported 
largely by imports given under various 
American food relief programs. 

In essence, the problem is to export to 
the needy counties the know-how, drive and 
desire that paves the way to self-sufficiency. 
This means arming them with the spirit, 
techniques and equipment designed to make 
self-help a reality—self-help of a kind that 
would permit them to modernize their farms 
and grow far more food than they are capa- 
ble of growing now. 

The United States, whose grain surpluses 
have sharply dwindled over recent years, can 
no longer be regarded as a boundless source 
of food for shipment everywhere and any- 
where. The developing nations must them- 
selves create the necessary conditions for a 
veritable agricultural revolution, and they 
must do it very soon. 

Without question, nations in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America have responded and have 
already initiated many great management 
and administrative changes on their agri- 
cultural scene. Impressive new irrigation 
echemes have been created, elaborate agri- 
cultural schools and testing laboratories es- 
tablished and huge tracts of land are now 
8 brought under the plow for the first 

e. 

But in spite of such tremendous gains, 
agricultural production is still falling way 
behing in its race to stay up with even cur- 
rent food requirements in these countries. 


Most agricultural and land improvement 


efforts have had the fatal defect of not really 
reaching the small subsistence farmers who 
make up more than 75% of the population 
of the needy nations. Agricultural extension 
programs patterned after American counter- 
parts reach large farm communities almost 
exclusively, and those experts who have been 
trained in U.S. schools and colleges of agri- 
culture have difficulty in finding employ- 
ment simply because they are too overspe- 
clalized to really communicate with the 
common people. 

Yet there is very little training offered 
sub- protesslonal technicians and rural youth 
leaders—especially men at the vocational 
field technician level—who can effectively 
bridge the gap between the college experts 
who nre in senior administration and plan- 
ning positions and the small farmers who 
so desperately need help. 

The high rate of illiteracy among the 
small farmers has greatly limited their ability 
to adopt even the simplest kinds of new 
techniques which could substantially raise 
productivity. Furthermore, there are few, 
if any, really durable local farmer-citizen 
institutions and service associations through 
which agricultural programs such as tech- 
nical assistance, credit, marketing and de- 
velopment projects can be conducted effi- 
clently for the benefit of the small peasant 
farmer. 

It is recommended that a Center for Rural 
Development be established in the United 
States for the purpose of training a whole 
new cadre of young rural leaders. This Center 
would seek to train men who not only possess 
the managerial ability and technical skills 
necessary to set urgently needed local food 
production and conservation programs in 
motion, but at the same time would suffi- 
ciently understand that problem of the needs 
of the average subsistence farmer in develop- 
ing nations and could effectively commu- 
nicate these new techniques and schemes to 
him. 

The instruction offered would be as much 
directed at increasing the trainee's confidence 
in coping with challenging situations beyond 
the scope of his previous experience as it 
would help him to secure a whole host of 
new technical skills. Every effort would be 
made to have him come away from his train- 
ing program convinced of his own ability to 
effect meaningful changes in his own society 
and as a leader. 

The training offered would strive to inspire 
the individual with the kind of revolutionary 
zeal that democracy truly deserves; thereby 
giving him “staying power“ and fortitude, 
which are necessary to cope with the normal 
debilitating effects of local indifference and 
bureaucracy. 

The Center for Rural Development will 
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instruction will be handled so as to con- 
vince the foreign trainee: (1) that he can 
quickly acquire and apply basic skills; (2) 
physical labor is both dignified and reward- 
ing; (3) that unskilled persons with only 
elementary tools can accomplish significant 
results. 

Unlike the training programs which most 
foreign students are accustomed to taking 
part in the type of instruction planned here, 
would emphasize at the outset a respect for 
manual labor, Most students from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America look down on those 
who work with their hands, and hence they 
invariably aspire to land white collar jobs 
once they have completed even a grammar 
school education. 

At the Center, a “getting your hands 
dirty” approach to all aspects of the train- 
ing course will be emphasized. It is expected 
that this philosophy will help induce the 
kind of in-the-fleld leadership which these 
nations so desperately need, Considering the 
kind of physically uncomfortable outdoor 
way of life normally associated with land 
reclamation and food production programs, 
a respect for manual labor is essential. 

Besides training these practical rural tech- 
nicians basic techniques of agriculture, sim- 
ple record-keeping and small-business man- 
agement so that they can be immediately 
useful to large numbers of small subsistence 
farmers, the trainers will also learn about 
rural institutional development. 

This model will serve as a demonstration 
center for a variety of pilot programs almed 
at helping them to understand and develop 
effective grass-roots rural institutions. In 
this way such tried and proven rural institu- 
tions as co-ops, tractor repair and loan cen- 
ters, “county extension agent approach,” and 
4-H clubs, etc., will be taught on a working 
basis with the model center. 

In addition to drawing on top-level in- 
structors from universities and colleges in 
the area, state officials as well as experienced 
USDA and Department of the Interior tech- 
nicians, staff would also be recruiting for 
those developing nations sending trainees. 

In this way a double-barreled effect would 
be achieved; it would both enhance and more 
seriously focus the nationalistic energies of 
both the trainees as well as the foreign in- 
structors (thereby lessening the demoralizing 
effects of our overwhelming Western tech- 
nology) and also develop a realistic corps of 
vocational agricultural instructors. 

The foreign instructors would be brought 
over in advance of the trainees to allow for 
sufficient on-the-job training with their 
American colleagues. They will, as often as 
possible, work alongside competent American 
instructors thereby gaining the necessary 
intensive and practical teaching techniques 
which will so distinctively characterize the 
Center for Rural Development. 

Such a Center is not only feasible, it may 
be the only way to do the job. 
FARMER-TO-FARMER PLAN ADVANCED BY NOTED 

GRANGE MEMBER 


(By Arthur J. Nohel) 


(Norx.— Arthur J. Nohel is a Grange mem- 
ber, native of Czechoslovakia and attended 
the University of Halle-on-the-Saale, in Ger- 
many, where he studied with many of the 
great agronomists of the time. Nohel is a 
specialist in quality production of wheat, 
barley, sugarbeets and seed. He has raised 
onion seeds for the Ferry-Morse Seed Co. in 
San Francisco, sugar-beets for the Spreckles 
Sugar Co. in Woodland, Cal. and tomatoes 
for the California Packing Co. in Sacramento. 
He has had 4 lifetime of experience in pro- 
ducing high-yield crops through the use of 
modern cultivation and selection of the most 
adaptable varieties for a given area. Since 
1938 he has lived in the United States.) 

Urgent requests from Nepal, Ceylon and 
Afghanistan for experienced U.S. farmers to 
train native farmers have been received by 
the Peace Corps. . 
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“We cannot help—the ‘trainers’ are un- 
available,” a Peace esman told me. 

Production of rice (and wheat) in most of 
this area of the world is far below what it 
could be. The yield in India (of both rice 
and wheat), for instance, Is about one-third 
present U.S. yield per acre. 

This situation need not continue. Nearby 
Thailand, for instance, leads the world in 
rice exports (the United States is second), 
Taiwan, Japan and Korea lead the world in 
small farm yields. Giant strides are being 
taken at the International Rice Research In- 
stitute in the Philippines. 

What is lacking is direct contact with the 
Indian farmer. He needs to observe down-to- 
earth, day-by-day expertise in the field by 
someone who can demonstrate to him how 
he can get the maximum yield from his 
plantings. Most developing- nation farmers 
need to develop a sense of pride through 
accomplishment, 

I recommend that some way be found to 
finance a counterpart system of agricultural 
education that would help countries such as 
India boost its rice production to the highest 
feasible level. 

It is my plan to enlist the know-how of 
the California rice growers with whom I was 
associated while I was a farmer in Woodland, 
Cal., and who are of Indian ancestry. Either 
we can sponsor them to their native land for 
the purpose of working with their Indian 
counterparts while at the same time demon- 
strating modern American know-how, or 
bring Indian “trainers” over here. 

I greatly admire the skill of my Indian 
colleagues in the Sacramento Valley, and it 
is my belief that they can be of immeasur- 
able value to the Indian nation, many of 
whose millions are starving, partly because 
of their lack of proper farming knowledge, 
methods, tools and insufficient irrigation and 
fertilizer. 

Such a project is necessary because this 
kind of educational program is not being 
conducted today. The U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development is doing an excellent 
job throughout the world, but it does not 
supply American farmers to train foreign 
farmers in their fields. While the dedicated 
workers of the Peace Corps receive brief 
instruction in modern farming methods and 
later undergo orientation of their assigned 
country’s agricultural idiosyncrasies before 
trying to help farmers improve their yields, 
such a process still does not substitute for a 
farmer-to-farmer program. 

If this proposal proves not feasible, then 
perhaps farmers could be brought from 
India—possibly under the auspices of a 
major foundation—to undergo training in 
the United States and see what a well-culti- 
vated crop looks like. 

A third alternative would be to approach 
the Peace Corps with the suggestion that 
the Grange and other farm organizations 
join together and funnel agricultural ex- 
perts to the Corps so that they can instruct 
the corpsmen at sufficient length in the fine 
art of agronomy. 

Can the Grange get the cooperation of the 
national Indian government to bring to- 
gether the American farmer know-how with 
the rice producing farmers of India? 


Fairness Doctrine To Destroy 
Free Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
U.S, court of appeals decisions upholding 
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the so-called fairness doctrine will, if up- 
held, prove to be the “unfairness doc- 
trine” to all radio and television owners. 

The eventual result can be but to deny 
free speech and airings of different views 
on issues of the day. For dissent can like- 
wise be dissented against. 

As it now stands anyone who listens to, 
monitors, or disagrees with a paid broad- 
cast, program, or news release can—in 
fact, must—make it his duty to immedi- 
ately demand that the radio or television 
station provide equal free time for the 
objecting party to take to the air or tele- 
vision and air his opposing views. Our 
radio and television programs must now 
take the appearance of a U.N. debating 
session, There must be no time for any 
“noncontroversial program“ and the 
owner's investment must be denied with- 
out compensation. The only solution 
seems to be for the station owner to 
abandon all programs and simply offer 
music. But then, music also can be con- 
troversial—some like jazz, some operatic, 
other nostalgic. 

I wonder if commercials boasting 
“first” and “best” cannot also be chal- 
lenged for free fairness time by compet- 
itors. What about a segregationist dis- 
senting with the use of mixed races and 
race-mix propaganda. Certainly it is 
controversial and against nature and re- 
ligion. 

What about multiple disagreeing opin- 
ions at variance on a single subject. Must 
the radio or television station now offer 
free time to each different and separate 
viewpoints? There could be 10 or 15. Al- 
most no “controversial” subject has only 
two sides—standing diametrically op- 
posed, but rather almost as many as 
there are listeners. 

And what about the preacher behind 
the pulpit? Can the deacon or visitor 
now demand equal free time to refute 
the sermon? 

And just wait until the “fairness doc- 
trine” runs over into the newspaper 
field and editors must give equal space 
to answer editorials and controversial 
writings. 

Time was when at least if you owned 
a radio or television station you had free 
speech. At the present developing prog- 
ress, the Government will need to take 
over all stations with taxpayers’ funds 
because no individuals can afford to own 
and operate a profit-free facility. 

Some who talk free speech do not ac- 
tually mean the same—they fear free- 
dom of expression just as they fear for 
the public being informed. Likewise, the 
“fairness doctrine” is a minority tool to 
shut up the majority dissent by bank- 
rupting the owner-operator who offers 
pro-American programs to influence 
minds and actions. 

Not very fair? It is not supposed to be 
unless you agree with the new revolu- 
tionary mood. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the June 14 re- 
lease from the Washington, D.C., Eve- 
ning Star, and the June 8 article from 
the Baton Rouge, La., State-Times here 
in the RECORD: 

From Washington (D.C.) 
June 14, 1967] 
EQuaL-TIME RULE oF FCC UPHELD BY 
APPEALS COURT 

A three-judge panel of the U.S. Court of 

Appeals has ruled that the fairness doctrine 


Evening Star, 
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of the Federal Communications Commission 
does not violate the Constitution. 

The doctrine—on which the court ruled 
yesterday—was challenged by Red Lion 
Broadcasting Co., which operates radio sta- 
tion WGCB in Red Lion, Pa. 

Under the doctrine, broadcasters are di- 
rected to give equal time to both sides when 
a station’s facilities are used for discussion 
of controversial issues. 

The case began when Fred J. Cook, of In- 
terlaken, N.J., a writer, complained to the 
FCC that he had been dented free time by 
the station to answer whet he sald was an 
attack on him over WGCB in 1964 by the 
Rev. Billy James Hargis on the latter's “Chris- 
tian Crusade” program. 

[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times, 
June 8, 1967 
CHaos Coutp Erurpr From FOO RULING on 
“Farrness DOCTEINE” 
(By Richard K. Shull) 

For all lovers of pure chaos, the Federal 
Communications Comission has opened a de- 
lightful new can of worms with possibilities 
for bedlam unlimited. 

The broadcast regulatory agency ruled a 
New York City station, WCBS-TV, must start 
saying a few unkind things about cigarettes 

to balance out the morass of cigarette com- 
Mercials. 

The ruling, under the FCC's “fairness doc- 
trine,” extends to all radio and TV stations. 
It's the first time the FCC considered the 
content of commercials under its rules for 
balancing the points of view offered on a 
broadcast station. 

The possibilities are unlimited: 

Now the unwashed hippies can demand 
free air time to condemn Procter & Gamble, 
and herald thelr opposition to personal sani- 
tation and soap. 

All the bad-mouthed bosses of the land 

can protest against the mouthwash commer- 
cials. 
_ He-men athletes who believe a little ani- 
mal musk is attractive to women can now 
make their stand on the air—absolutely 
tree to counteract the deodorant commer- 
cials, 

And the ladies who love to nuzzle a fellow 
with a stubble on his jowl now are free to 
talk back against all the sophisticated razors 
and shaving creams. 

NO LIMIT 

The fairness doctrine need not be limited 
to rebuttal to commercials. 

Why not a major protest by all the bad 
drivers against broadcasting's incessant traf- 
fic safety messages? 

And shouldn't the lawless, rioting elements 
have some air time to talk back against J. 
Edgar Hoover and his perpetual harangue 
against lawbreakers? 

The new ruling could even extend to Joe 
Average out in televisionland, the poor guy 
Who merely accepts what Is piped into his 
living room without any desire to grind axes 
or conduct crusades. 

Wouldn't it be great good fun to file a com- 
Plaint about the lousy programming on net- 
Work TV and demand a fair balance of good 
shows to offset “The Beverly Hillbillies,” 
“Gilligan's Island” and such? 

And haven't you ever had the desire to 
rip the microphone away from a hyena-like 
radio disc jockey and shove it up his epi- 
Slottis? (Don't say I told you to do it, but 
Write the FOC and complain, demanding 
Jour favorite station balance ita DJ shows 
With inspirational hours of readings from 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, or maybe Emily Dick- 
inson.) 

Of course, the FCC contends the cigarette 
Commercials are a very special case in broad- 
Casting. The commission recognizes the pecu- 
Mar circumstances in this country in which 
the Congress has forced cigarette-makers to 
Post health warnings on every package, yet 
the cigarette industry spends more than $150 
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million a year on the public's alr waves to 
give the illusion that life isn't much worth 
living without a weed in hand. 

And the broadcasters haven't done a whole 
lot to offset the impact of the cigarette ad- 
vertising. 

Back in 1965, when the Surgeon General 
of the US, issued a report stating smoking 
is something less than therapeutic, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society busied itself and created 
& series of anti-smoking public service an- 
nouncements for use on the air. 

How many have you seen lately? Ever? 

As long as the American Cancer Society 
confined its little messages to addresses on 
where to send for tracts, or to enumerating 
the seven deadly danger signals, the broad- 
casters were obliging. 

But when the ACS came up with a mes- 
sage featuring former basketball pro Bob 
Cousy warning youngsters against smoking, 
the silence was deafening. 

Now, under the new FCC rule, Cousy may 
yet become a TV star with his anti-cigarette 
pitches. ý 


Adult Education Program in Eight Central 
California Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. McF'ALL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity has now approved a $1.5 
million grant for an adult education pro- 
gram for migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers in eight of California’s central 
valley counties. 

The rich educational resources of Cali- 
fornia, the talents and integrity of some 
of the valley’s leading citizens, and the 
desires of farmworkers themselves have 
been brought together to initiate the ed- 
ucational program. The project has been 
built from the experiences of educational 
agencies and the lessons learned through 
several pioneering manpower programs 
for farmworkers. 

In order to guide all aspects of the pro- 
gram's operation, a panel of leading citi- 
zens and organizations has volunteered 
its services on the governing board. All 
those groups which have a vital interest 
in farmworkers and adult education are 
represented. Serving as chairman of the 
board of directors is Sloan P. McCormick, 
a distinguished member of the board of 
supervisors of Fresno County. Paul Cou- 
ture, of Stanislaus County, and Ronald 
H. Metzler, of Fresno County, two of the 
valley's most outstanding growers, have 
agreed to volunteer their services as 
members of the board. Among the educa- 
tors to serve are James Ruesswig, super- 
intendent of the Stockton Unified School 
District, and Albert Molina, a professor 
at Reedley College. As the program will 
be of service to many of our Mexican 
American and Negro farmworkers, it is 
fitting that the Community Service Or- 
ganization, the Mexican-American Po- 
litical Association, and the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People will each designate one repre- 
sentative from among their valley mem- 
berships. Organized labor will be repre- 
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sented by Manuel Lopez of the building 
trades council in Fresno, A representa- 
tive chosen by the community action 
agencies of each of the eight valley coun- 
ties will serve on the board, as will one 
farmworker from each county, to be 
selected democratically from among 
those participating in the program. 

The University of California extension 
system will participate in designing the 
curriculum and training the teachers 
who will instruct the migrants. 

The program will be conducted by a 
private nonprofit agency—the Central 
California Action Associates. It will pro- 
vide both evening and daytime classes 
for adult migrant workers. Over 3,000 
farmworkers are expected to take ad- 
vantage of the classes after work, which 
will offer such subjects as basic educa- 
tion, citizenship, and consumer educa- 
tion. In addition, more than 540 farm- 
workers (approximately 60 in each of 
the eight counties) will be given the op- 
portunity to participate during the off- 
season—November through February— 
in full-time classes designed primarily to 
provide literacy in English, a second lan- 
guage for many of our agricultural 
workers, Students in the full-time pro- 
gram will be reimbursed up to a maxi- 
mum of $65 per week to enable them 
to attend classes and support their fami- 
lies at the same time, thereby possibly 
reducing the county welfare rolls in the 
winter months. The key financial as- 
pects of the program will be adminis- 
tered by a major financial or public in- 
stitutions, with the Crocker Citizens Na- 
tional Bank in Fresno having thus far 
submitted lowest bid for this work. 

The community action agencies in the 
eight valley counties have played a 
major role in the development of this 
program. In their capacity as the offi- 
cial coordinating agencies for the war 
on poverty in their own areas, they will 
be able to provide a full range of services 
and referrals to other programs which 
have the capability of meeting special 
needs of the participants. 

The full-time classes conducted under 
this program will all be held during pe- 
riods of the year when little or no agri- 
cultural work is available. This feature 
serves to benefit both the farmworkers, 
who can earn much more during the 
work season than the stipend amount 
which this program can pay, and the 
agricultural economy which is dependent 
upon the workers’ labor during the criti- 
cal harvest and preharvest periods. Such 
class scheduling makes it possible to 
utilize productively the time when the 
worker is unemployed and without in- 
come to increase his educational achieve- 
ment. 

The need for this program in the San 
Joaquin Valley has been apparent for 
some time. The Department of Labor 
has recently estimated that there are 
nearly 50,000 migrant and seasonal agri- 
cultural workers employed in the eight 
counties. The experience of similar pro- 
grams in California and other States 
indicates that a large number are vitally 
interested in helping to advance them- 
selves educationally. Programs have re- 
peatedly attracted five to 10 times as 
many workers as there are openings. 

Moreover, the value of education to 
members of our agricultural work force 
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has been demonstrated repeatedly by 
detailed studies. Special surveys of the 
US. Department of Commerce show 
that adult farmworkers who have be- 
tween 5 and 8 years of formal schooling 
have incomes 25 percent more than 
those with less than 5 years of educa- 
tion. Farmworkers with more than a 
grade school education earn 85 percent 
more than those with less than 5 years 
of schooling. It is a fact that, despite 
tremendous advances in the educational 
attainment for our Nation's citizens, the 
average educational attainment for 
farmworkers remained the same for the 
20-year period from 1940 to 1960. 

I am particularly pleased to point out 
that this education program has been 
designed to complement the many fine 
public and private efforts already under- 
way to improve the welfare of all our 
citizens. j 

Local government, private groups, the 
State of California, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have entered into constructive 
partnership to provide temporary hous- 
ing to California and out-of-State mi- 
grant workers needed for peak harvest 
activity. The San Joaquin County Med- 
ical Society recently received a $72,000 
grant from the Public Health Service to 
provide care for the workers in the 
county. Under the war on poverty and 
national housing legislation, farmwork- 
ers within the San Joaquin Valley have 
undertaken an experiment in self-help 
housing. Through our schools, remedial 
educational programs in Stanislaus and 
San Joaquin Counties have been 
launched for migrants’ children. Cooper- 
ative efforts are now underway with the 
city of Stockton and San Joaquin County 
to obtain Federal funds to construct 
housing for single male migrant farm- 
workers. Headstart classes are wide- 
spread in the two counties, 

The new adult education program will 
complement and strengthen all these ef- 
forts by providing needed services to 
adult members of farmworker families. 
In this way the many public and private 
agencies working so hard for the benefit 
of our disadvantaged citizens now have 
a new program to expand and intensify 
the activities in which they are already 
engaged. 

I hope that the imagination and skills 
of our valley citizens, the wishes of those 
who harvest our crops, and these new 
resources made available by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity may make this a 
most successful one for all the people in 
the 15th Congressional District and the 
others within California's rich San Joa- 
quin Valley. 


The Cabinet Report—A New Focus on 
Opportunity for the Mexican Amer- 
ican 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 
IN THE HOUSE 5 
Tuesday, June 13. 1967 


F Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has focused the American con- 
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science on the needs and the potentials 
of the Mexican American citizen. 

Last week in impressive ceremonies at 
the White House, on the occasion of the 
appointment of Mr. Vicente T. 
Ximenes to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, the President re- 
leased a Cabinet committee report out- 
lining what Government had done in the 
past 3 years for the Mexican American 
citizen, what the Mexican American was 
doing for himself, and what our respon- 
sibilities were for the future. 

The report clearly pointed out that 
the Mexican American has suffered low 
wages, limited opportunity, and partial 
education because he has been discrimi- 
nated against. 

The time has come, the President said, 
to undo the damage of the past. 

The time has come to make opportu- 
nity: to create jobs, to offer training, to 
give compensatory treatment in educa- 
tion, to offer new hope and help to many 
millions who want to contribute to this 
society but have been held back. 

The new focus of opportunity for 
Mexican Americans, which President 
Johnson has fostered, must be a focus of 
the heart and the mind and soul. It 
must result in a positive desire to help 
the Mexican American help himself. 

The President has demonstrated to 
the people what he has done in 3% years. 
We must now join him in a full oppor- 
tunity program for all Americans. 


Peace and Justice for the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past weeks of concern and anxiety over 
the crisis in the Middle East, a voice of 
reason, right, and restraint has been 
consistantly heard throughout my dis- 
trict. On Monday night, June 12, at a 
rally sponsored by the Long Island Com- 
mittee for Peace and Justice in the Mid- 
dle East, once again the voice, the voice 
of our respected county executive, Eugene 
Nickerson, served as a beacon to show 
the light of way to those who sought wis- 
dom. I include his remarks at this time 
so that my colleagues may share the 
benefit of his counsel: 

REMARKS BY Nassau County EXECUTIVE EU- 
GENE H. NICKERSON AT RALLY SPONSORED BY 
THE LONG ISLAND COMMITTEE FOR PEACE 
AND JUSTICE IN THE MIDDLE East, MONDAY, 
JUNE 12, 1967 
Out of the tragedy and heroism of the 

centuries, of the past twenty years, and of 

the past eight days, comes a new crisis and a 

new appeal, Israel stood alone in war. Now 

let us pledge that Israel shall have our abso- 
lute friendship in thought, word, and deed 
to win the peace. 

It is true that Israel has answered once 
again the question of Hillel: “If I am not for 
myself, who will be?” 

But it has also answered the second ques- 
tion: “If I am only for myself, what am I?” 

Brave Israel fought alone and won alone. 
But it fought and won not only for Israel, 
but for democracy everywhere. The triumph 
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of Israel, as Abba Eban put it well, is a 
“vindication and reassertion of Western de- 
mocracy”. And I say that democracy cannot 
survive anywhere if we allow Israel, which 
won a war for justice, to lose the peace. 

Israel is an island of democracy in a sea 
of despotism. We must help Israel with our 
time, our energy and our resources to carry 
out justice in the Middle East. 

Last week, at rallies throughout Nassau 
County, and in Washington, I called upon 
all citizens of Nassau, regardless of faith. 
regardiess of national origin, regardless of 
political party, to help mobilize American 
opinion and world opinion behind Israel, to 
guarantee that the victor shall itself negoti- 
ate directly with the losers. 

This cause is for all Americans. Israel did 
not fight only for Israel, And it has set a 
shining example for every American. No 
American, of any group, can be only for him- 
self or only for one group, And every Amer- 
ican, of every group, Owes a great debt to 
Israel. 

Israel has always sought peace in the Mid- 
dle East. But there could not and cannot be 
peace without the right to self-defense and 
self-preservatlon. 

Israel's enemies sought war, But now in 
victory, through the volce of General Dayan, 
Israel has shown its passion for justice and 
pledged its compassion and assistance to the 
same people whom Nasser and his puppets 
subjugated to squalor and rags. 

Rarely in all human history has there been 
so just a victory and so gentile a victor. 

Now let us answer with Israel the third 
question of Hillel: “If not now, when?“ 

If we do not support Israel now, in clear 
and certain terms, when? 

If we do not support its right to negotiate 
its own peace, when will we? 

If we do not support Israel's need to pro- 
tect its borders, to guarantee that there shall 
no longer be blockades on the water and 
artillery on the mountains, when will Israel 
have to fight again? 

A just peace in the Middle East means that 
Israel has the right to freedom from terror- 
ism and harrasment by its neighbors. 

A just peace means that no dictator shall 
refuse to admit the existence of the sovereign 
state of Israel. 

The ancient land of Israel has been earned 
through centuries of sacrifices. It was earned 
through the courage and toil of the pioneers, 
through the bravery of the defenders of 1948, 
of 1956, and of 1967, Israel was earned by 
the death of six million human beings, who 
might have been spared had the great powers 
acted in time. 

Israel has been more than generous with 
America. We have, right here in Nassau Coun- 
ty, programs which began in Israel, which we 
have developed working with the Government 
colleagues I visited in Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv. I owe a great personal debt to my 
friend Yehuda Erel and others who have 
come here to teach us. 

Now we must help our brave sister nation 
to rebuild for peace, to feed the victims of 
war, to bind the wounds of a land of heroes. 

Israel fought and Israel lives today for 
you and for me and for all who cherish 
democracy and love mankind. For such a na- 
tion as Israel, nothing we do can be too gen- 
erous, 


Oil Import Legislation: H.R. 10696 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the 
sentiment being expressed here that the 
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90th Congress owes it to the American 
people and to the security of our Nation 
to write specific guidelines into the law 
limiting oil imports is greatly encourag- 
ing. I join in and support the legislation 
here under discussion with deep convic- 
tion that we have no other choice. 

I join in sponsoring this amendment 
because I do not want this Nation ren- 
dered into a “have not” position as to es- 
sential energy supplies. 

I do not want this Nation ever to have 
to go cup in hand to anybody for vital 
oil supplies. 

I do not want this Nation ever to be 
in the position faced by its ally, Great 
Britain, dependent for its oil on hostiles. 

I do not want this Nation ever to be 
subject to political, or economic, or mili- 
tary blackmail for want of oil. 

Fortunately, we have a choice in the 
matter. If we slough off and sell out our 
domestic petroleum industry and place 
ourselves at the mercy of the Arab bloc, 
or Venezuela, or any foreign power, it 
will be by choice, not of necessity. 

I do not want history to say that the 
90th Congress, by failing to make a 
choice, abandoned our domestic oil in- 
dustry in the present sea of uncertainty 
and confusion which will have led to its 
extinction as a bulwark of our security. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish we had oil sands 
3,000 feet thick as they have in the Mid- 
dle East. I wish we had wells that would 
produce 200,000 barrels daily as they 
have in the Middle East. But we do not 
because the Creator did not distribute 
the oil as we might have. 

Now, by Middle East standards, we are 
“oil poor.” Compared to the fantastic 
reserves there, our domestic petroleum 
industry can boast of little. But I am 
going to stick by our oil industry, be- 
cause it is the best we have. And so far 
it has been good enough. It has seen us 
Successfully through two World Wars, 
and it has seen us and our allies through 
the 1956-57 Suez crisis. It stands ready 
to do so again, though dwarfed by Arab 
Oil as Israel was dwarfed by Arab armies. 

And I am confident that if we do not 
sell it out the domestic oil industry will 
come through in the next emergency— 
and who among us believes there will 
never be one?—just as the dwarfed 
Israeli army came through. 

It would help, Mr. Speaker, to put into 
economic perspective why we have no 
alternative except to protect and encour- 
age our domestic oil industry if we are 
to protect our position of strength as to 
energy. I can explain by very few 
figures which clearly speak for them- 
Selves. 

In the Middle East and north Africa 
at the beginning of 1966, there were 288 
billion barrels of oil reserves. During 1966, 
there were drilled in the Middle East and 
north Africa a grand total of 560 wells. 
By drilling of these relatively few wells, 
the Middle East and north Africa in- 
creased their total reserves to 268 billion 
barrels—a jump of 40 billion. > 

Mr. Speaker, they added total petro- 
leum reserves in the Middle East and 
north Africa in just 1 year—1966— 
equivalent to the total proved reserves in 
the United States. 

By the drilling of 560 wells, the Middle 
East and African oil producing countries 
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added 70 million barrels of new reserves 
for each well drilled. 

How does this compare with the 
United States? In 1966, the domestic oil 
industry drilled almost 38,000 total wells. 
By the drilling of those total wells we 
added 3 billion barrels to our proved re- 
serves. In other words, for every well 
drilled in the U.S. last year, we found 
and developed 80,000 barrels of new oil— 
compared to 70,000,000 barrels per well 
in the Middle East. 

For every well we drilled, we found and 
developed one-tenth of 1 percent as 
much oil as was found for every well in 
the Middle East and Africa. 

This illustrates, Mr. Speaker, why we 
must have effective oil import restric- 
tions. In the jargon of the free trade ad- 
vocates, we are told that the answer to 
import competition is to reduce costs 
and increase efficiency. No amount of 
cost reduction and efficiency seeking, 
however, can offset a 1,000 to 1 advan- 
tage conferred upon the Middle East by 
nature in the formation of those vast 
petroleum deposits. 

Since we cannot hope to offset this 
almost unbelievable economic advan- 
tage by “competition,” it can only be 
softened by reasonable and realistic lim- 
itations on oil imports. The alternative is 
clear and simple. They will drown us in 
foreign oil, extinguish our domestic pe- 
troleum industry and place our citizens 
and our security at the mercy of those 
who misguided motives have led them 
even as we speak here to deny us access 
to that oil. 

Mr. Speaker, we should welcome the 
denial to us of Middle East oil which we 
fortunately do not need, and we should 
say a prayer that we will never need it. 
But as one of our famous country 
preachers said, players work best when 
helped by the hands and the head. 

The time is here when we should put 
our minds and hands and the resolve of 
this Congress to work to see to it that 
this Nation never has to submit to any- 
body’s blackmail for lack of oil. 

We are a country on wheels, Mr. 
Speaker. Without ofl we would be para- 
lyzed more than any other nation. We 
have the greatest military machine on 
earth. Without oll, no tank can roll, no 
plane can fiy, no ship can move. No na- 
tion, anywhere, has such a stake in pre- 
venting dependence on oil beyond its 
control. 

No nation was ever looked to, Mr. 
Speaker, for the leadership and strength 
to which the free world today looks to 
us. Without oil, that position of strength 
and leadership would evaporate, we 
would stand as a Samson with his locks 
shorn and his strength stolen away. 

The Soviet Union would, in that event, 
remain as the only major world power 
with adequate oil within its own control. 
The Soviet Union would surely delight 
if this country should choose a slipshod 
course leading to ever-increasing de- 
pendence on foreign oil. 

While on this point, Mr. Speaker, may 
I point out that the Soviet imports no 
oil. It is not going to accommodate any- 
body by displacing its defense-vital in- 
dustries. We, on the other hand, find 
ourselves with import levels of 2.5 million 
barrels daily of foreign oil. These im- 
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ports, together with the tanker charges 
to bring them in, and added to our 
foreign military oil purchase, constitute 
a $1.8 billion a year drain on our dollars. 

No other country in the world would 
permit displacement of its most vital de- 
fense industry on such a scale and to 
the undermining of its world monetary 
position. It is a folly into which we have 
blundered in the attempt to be the 
world’s “good egg,” a role with which we 
have burdened ourselves, I suppose, out 
of political motives. It has not been done 
out of necessity, and we may yet rue the 
day that we unnecessarily and yet de- 
liberately permitted our country to be- 
come an oil importer. 

But we have passed that bridge. What 
we must do now is to see to it that we 
do not aggravate and compound the 
folly. We can give ourselves such assur- 
ance only by legislative action. I, there- 
fore, urge that we take such action before 
it is too late—before the present admin- 
istrators of the oil import program, au- 
thorized by Congress to preserve our oil 
security—fritter away more of that se- 
curity by use of the import control pro- 
gram to solve all manner of social, eco- 
nomic, foreign policy, and “environ- 
mental” problems not related in any way 
to our security. 

The domestic producing industry has 
lost all confidence that the import pro- 
gram, as it is today constituted, will be 
resolutely and firmly administered to 
serve its basic security purposes. The 
Congress has reason to share that loss 
of confidence. 

I urge that each of us read the hand- 
writing on the wall that has been 80 
apparent in the sound and the fury of 
the conflagration in the Middle East, and 
that we act now to see that we are never 
forced to our knees for oil in any similar 
crisis. To that end, I urge the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means to make early business of 
hearings on and the consideration of 
this legislation. 


No Man Is Above the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, ours is a Nation of laws, and 
the vast majority of our people are law- 
abiding citizens. This has been and re- 
mains the strength of our Nation. 

Recently, Judge Harry Phillips, U.S. 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, was 
quoted in an editorial in the Nashville 
Banner, in which he restated the slogan 
of Law Day, U.S.A., “No man is above the 
law, and no man is below the law.” 

At a time when anarchy has erupted 
into violence in many of our cities, it is 
most appropriate that everyone of us be 
reminded that our democracy cannot 
function with half of us serving as po- 
2 to compel the other half to obey 
the law. 
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Judge Phillips. comments are dealt 
with most effectively in the editorial car- 
ried by the Nashville Banner, and I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the Recorp the text 
of this editorial, entitled “No Man Above 
the Law.” 

Juden Pururs Straten Ir WELL: No Man 
ABOVE THE Law 


“No man is above the law, and no man is 
below the law.” That statement of its uni- 
form application—the slogan of Law Day, 
U.S.A.—bears repetition until it registers 
everywhere. 

Its meaning was emphasized by Judge 
Harry Phillips, U.S. Sixth Circuit- Court of 
Appeals, in an address here before the Civitan 
Club. It was accurately interpreted in terms 
of the citizen's reciprocal responsibility. 

Note the language of a judicial warning: 
Democracy cannot function “if half of us 
have to be policemen to compel the other 
half to obey the laws.” To put it another 
way; a civilized nation cannot survive as such 
in a state of anarchy, whether the line of 
digression—in defiance of authority—splits 
it squarely at the middle, or is of lesser 
quotient. 

Constituents cannot decide for themselves 
which laws they will obey—and by option 
flout the rest, presuming to put themselves 
above statutory authority in any of its parts. 
Nor can a concerned constituency keep iteelf 
secure, and its country, without upholding 
the law, and backing its enforcement—at 
every level where transgression occurs. 

The philosophy of anarchy, whatever its 
source or its pretext, is not the creed of an 
America founded on law and protective of all 
life and property, 

It is no exaggeration to say, with Judge 
Phillips, that “the strength of this country 
is in the honesty and decency of ite average 
citizens.” Those average citizens are indis- 
tinguishable as to class, or race, or locale, 
educational status or economic circumstance. 
They are responsive to duty, and no less sen- 
sitive to responsibility than to rights. They 
burn no draft cards, defile no Flags, engage 
in no subversion, incite no violence. 

They are the heart, soul and body of 
America—its solid, majority sinew—in be- 
half of whose welfare laws are drawn, whose 
enforcement to the letter warrants their 
total backing. 

Judge Phillips stated it well, a judicial 
concept according with the highest principle 
implicit to public responsibility, evoking a 
like realization of individual responsibility. 
A breakdown at either point invites national 
disaster. 


Peace Corps Socialists Oppose Freedom 
in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been offered in defense of the Peace 
Corps by seeking to justify their foreign 
travel as ambassadors of the United 
States. 

But when 92 of our “peace ambassa- 
dors” in Chile sign a petition opposing 
an opportunity for freedom and dignity 
for the citizens of South Vietnam, their 
disloyalty to our country and the taxpay- 
ers requires action. 

Certainly if our military men in com- 
bat cannot be free to talk and criticize 
their superiors, the Peace Corps kids can 
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do the job for which they themselves, 
volunteered or come home. 

Chile has a substantial anti-American 
element now in existence. Our taxpayers 
should not be called on to subsidize the 
spread of additional anti-American feel- 
ings in a foreign nation against our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert an article en- 
titled, “92 in Peace Corps in Conflict 
Over War” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Evening Star at this point 
in the RECORD: 

DISSENT Is Hrr—NINETY-TWO TN PEACE CORPS 
IN CONFLICT OVER WAR 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

A conflict of words has broken out be- 
tween some of the Peace Corps volunteers 
serving in Chile and their headquarters here 
over freedom of political expression. 

The controversy arose last month when 13 
of the 439 volunteers in Chile decided they 
should take a stand against the war in Viet- 
nam and circulated a petition among the 
others for signature. A total of 92 signed the 
petition although some later withdrew their 
names. 

Peace Corps Director Jack Hood Vaughn 
said today the war protesters met with U.S. 
Ambassador Ralph Dungan June 2 and agreed 
to send a letter to Washington headquarters 
explaining their view on their right to po- 
litical expression. Dungan, now in Washing- 
ton on a visit, personally brought the letter 
to Vaughn. 

VAUGHN'S REPLY 

Vaughn replied June 7 with a letter to the 
volunteers in Chile restating the basic prin- 
ciple that has remained unchanged in the 
six years of the existence of the corps. 

“The Peace Corps was established as an 
apolitical organization and it has been our 
firm belief that preservation of that char- 
acter is essential to its effectiveness. This has 
meant that as an organization and as indi- 
viduals, whether staff or volunteers, we avoid 
any official or seemingly official involvement 
in political matters whether those of the 
host government or our own.” 

To the extent that Peace Corps members 
are able to speak and act as private citizens, 
they are free to do so, Vaughn said. But this 
freedom is narrowly circumscribed where 
identification with the Peace Corps is inevi- 
table, he wrote. And exploitation of the Peace 
Corps’ status to enhance the words or 
actions of individual members is unaccept- 
able, he said, because it threatens the ability 
of the corps to achieve its p 

Setting up guidelines by which Peace 
Corps members may express themselves, 
be a wrote: “You may, as individuals, ex- 

your opinions to the President, the 
ovate as and the U.S. press if you completely 
avoid public identification of your Peace 
Corps connections.” 

“Letters to the U.S. press for possible pub- 
lication cannot include your Peace Corps 
connection or, if a number of you wish to 
join in a petition, your foreign address since 
8 latter makes identification almost inevit- 
able. 

“These simple steps will allow full freedom 
of expression and will assure that your state- 
ments will be considered solely on the basis 
of their intrinsic merit rather than because 
of the here-extraneous circumstance of your 
Peace Corps service.” 

IMPLIED THREAT 


He said those who are unable to accept the 
restrictions and insist on using their Peace 
Corps identification for these purposes 
should resign. 

Vaughn implied that continued insistence 
on defying this policy would result in recall 
of such individuals whose “public pursuit of 
political effort is better conducted back in 
the United States” as private citizens. 

Vaughn said he planned to visit Bolivia 
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and Paraguay next month and offered to go 
to Santiago to meet with the protesters for 
an exchange of ideas if they wished. And he 
told an interviewer today, “We like them to 
do this as private citizens but when they get 
on the soap box as Peace Corps members it 
gets us into.a political arena where we haye 
no business.” 


Mr. and Mrs, Andrew Knodel, of Isabel, 
S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, today, as 
the present world conflicts call many 
young Americans to the service of their 
country, it is my great pleasure to 
acknowledge and pay tribute to the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Knodel, 
of Isabel, S. Dak., for the tremendous 
contribution they have made to our Na- 
tion. As Mr. and Mrs. Knodel celebrate 
their 50th wedding anniversary in Au- 
gust, they may look back with a sense 
of pride on the service of 11 of their 
sons in the armed services of the United 
States. The spirit and service of these 
11 boys comprise an impressive, seldom 
achieved record, a credit to themselves 
as individuals, to their family, and to 
their country. 

The oldest son of Mr. and Mrs, Knodel, 
Edward A. Knodel, entered the Air Force 
in January of 1942. As a sergeant in the 
44ist AAF Bu Van., he served in the 
Marshall Islands during World War II. 
He was discharged in January of 1946 
after 4 years of service for his country. 

Ruben Knodel entered the Army in 
November 1941. He served with the 2d 
Division as a staff sergeant in Europe, 
France, and Sicily during World War I, 
and was discharged in October 1945. 

Walter Knodel began his career in the 
Army on August 7, 1942. Serving in Com- 
pany M, 3d Battalion, he has been in 
Europe, Korea, and Vietnam during 
World War I, the Korean war, and the 
war in Vietnam. He will retire after 25 
years in the service in September of this 
year. 

Floyd A. Knodel served in the Navy 
from June 1943 to April 1946. A seaman 
first class in the Coast Guard, his tour 
of duty was in the South Pacific during 
World War II. 

Raymond H. Knodel entered the Army 
in September 1944, for 2 years. He 
served with the Ist California Division 
in Japan and the Philippine Islands dur- 
ing World War II. 

Norbert Knodel began his career in 
the Air Force, as did his brother in the 
Army, in May of 1946. A staff sergeant, 
he served with the 5008th Supply Squad- 
ron in Japan, Germany, and twice in 
Alaska during the Korean war, and the 
war in Vietnam. He retired after 21 years 
of service in February of this year. 

Erwin C. Knodel served in the U.S. 
Army for 1 year beginning in January 
of 1947. In the peacetime of that year 
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he remained in the States with the 2d 
Infantry Division. 

Donald L. Knodel entered the Army 
shortly afterward, in 1952. Sergeant first 
class with the 35th Infantry Division, he 
served in Hawaii, the Wake Islands, 
Japan, and Korea during the Korean 
conflict. Sergeant Knodel was cited for 
meritorious service in connection with 
military operations in Korea between 
Januray of 1953 and February of 1954. 
His outstanding leadership and courage 
under fire resulted in his receiving the 
Bronze Star. He was discharged from the 
service in 1954. 

Dareld L. Knodel entered the Army in 
January of 1955 for 2 years. He served 
in Alaska during peacetime with the 
37th Artillery, 

Earl E. Knodel, still serving in the Air 
Foree with the 683d ACNW Squadron 
has been in Japan, Korea, and Formosa 
since 1959. He has served in the Vietnam 
war and will end his tour of duty in 
December of this year. 

Finally, Herman H. Knodel, currently 
completing his tour of duty in Vietnam 
with the 3345th Supply Squadron, will 
bring to a close his service in the Air 
Force, which began in August 1963, this 
coming August 1967. 

This outstanding record of one family’s 
unfailing service to their country is 
worthy of recognition and commendation 
by the Nation which they have served 
honorably over a period of 25 years. It is 
with a deep sense of pride and admira- 
tion for my fellow South Dakotans that 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
this outstanding record. 


District of Columbia Must Provide 
Security at Lorton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


T VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Manas- 


sas Journal Messenger, one of the fine 
Newspapers serving the northern Vir- 
ginia suburbs of the Capital, recently 
Published an editorial which I believe 
conveys the feelings of many of the resi- 
dents of the area around the District 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Center at Lor- 
ton. I would like to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to these editorial com- 
ments, from the June 8 edition of the 
Journal Messenger. 

[From the Journal Messenger, June 8, 1967] 
Disraicr oF COLUMBIA Must PROVIDE SECURITY 
AT Lorton 

Last year, when it was first proposed that 
an alcoholic rehabilitation center be estab- 
lished by the District of Columbia at its 
Lorton facility, citizens of the area objected 
to the obvious lack of plans for interna] se- 
curity at the center. 

Many area residents are long-time em- 
Ployes of the Department of Corrections and 
Officers at the federal reformatory or 
the youth center, with years of experience 
in custodial work. Almost to a man they 
Predicted trouble keeping the patients in 
the center, They based their predictions on 
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an apparent lack of supervisory personnel 
and actual physical security. 

District officials appeared at public pro- 
test meetings and generally poophooed the 
problem though they did promise to erect 
a fence. The fence was finally erected after 
pressure was brought to bear by the Fairfax 
Board of Supervisors and former Congress- 
man Howard Smith. 

The fence has not done the trick. Patients 
still “walk-away" with considerable ease, 
their actual numbers unknown, but a figure 
of 100 can be confirmed. They have been 
picked up in various parts of Lorton, Gun- 
ston Hall, Occoquan, and Woodbridge. Resi- 
dents of these areas are concerned, and with 
good reason, as the recent apprehension in 
Occoquan of an escaped prisoner dressed as 
an inmate of the rehabilitation center at- 
tests, 

We have no doubt that the retention of 
alcoholics in a rehabilitation center is much 
better than the old system of jailing them. 
We recognize alcoholism as a disease. But 
we also recognize the undeniable fact that 
a man who craves drink and doesn't have the 
means to obtain it legally will obtain it some 
other way. We also recognize that a man, 
befuddled by alcohol, loses any inhibition 
he may have had and is a menace not only 
to the community but to himself. 

While we would not deny the right of Dis- 
trict residents to be treated humanely when 
stricken with such a disease, we also feel 
the District of Columbia should respect the 
right of the citizens of Northern Virginia to 
be secure in their homes. 

Enough is enough—this should be the 
last time citizens have to sign petitions and 
Virginia Congressmen have to protest to the 
District Commissioners. Action should be 
taken now to establish reasonable security 
at the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Center in 
Lorton. 


Job Corps Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a very fine article by reporter 
Bud Kaye about the Parks Job Corps 
Center located in my district. As Mr. 
Kaye has so aptly stated: 

Every day at the Parks Job Corps Center is 
a personal happening for the 2,300 corpsamen 
and more than 700 Instructors, counselors 
and professional employees . . the Job Corps 


center at Parks is not just a trade-school— . 


it can better be described as an attitudinal 
change center. 


Litton Industries, which operates the 
center for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and other well-known industries 
realize that simply teaching a man a 
trade will not necessarily make a de- 
sirable employee out of him. What the 
Job Corps seeks to achieve is to provide 
its participants not only with a salable 
vocational skill, but also with the “world 
of work” and social skills that will make 
him the “whole man” Mr. Kaye talks 
about. To me, part of the effectiveness of 
Mr. Kaye's article is based on the fact 
that he seems to have been able to cap- 
ture the sentiments of so many commu- 
nities across the Nation who are at first 
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apprehensive about a program for “high 
school dropouts, juvenile delinquents, 
and social outcasts” located in their own 
“backyard.” Of course, once the centers 
are in operation, communities have 
learned to appreciate the sincere dedica- 
tion of most of the enrollees and their 
willingness to help out in emergency 
projects and with such projects as local 
charity drives. Mr. Kaye also does a great 
service by describing the population at 
Parks, since much criticism of the pro- 
gram is based on lack of information or 
misinformation from scare stories and 
sensationalized reporting with a nega- 
tive emphasis. Its effectiveness is also 
due to looking at the training from the 
point of view of the recipient of the 
training—the corps member. I include 
this article from the Alameda County 
Weekender in the Recorp. I regret that 
the fine photographs which accompany 
the article cannot also be seen by my 
colleagues. One photograph of a corps- 
man’s hands shaping a piece of clay on 
the potter's wheel is captioned “These 
Fingers Are Wrapped Around a Lug 
Wrench in the Daytime.” It illustrates 
the well-known quotation, “Man cannot 
live by bread alone.” “Whole men” are 
being developed here. 
For Most—A Last CHANCE 

Recently two divergent Bay Area groups 
have become identified, with the word hap- 
pening. Both groups readily agree with Web- 
ster's definition: A happening is an occur- 
rence. 

Here the similarity ends. The San Francisco 
Hippie’s happenings are peaceful, sometimes 
fun, but hardly ever productive. 

To find the other group which identifies 
with happenings, you have to drive east 
through Castro Valley, to the ramshackled 
wooden buildings which served as a World 
War II Seabee center, debarkation point and 
later an Air Force base. 

Now, a couple of coats of paint later, the 
weatherbeaten buildings and flelds of what 
was once Camp Parks are the site of one 
of the most productive and stimulating hap- 
penings known to man. 

Every day at the Parks Job Corps Center 
is a personal happening for the 2,300 Corps- 
men and more than 700 instructors, coun- 
selors and professional employees who have 
taken what was called a pork barrel and con- 
verted it into a social, intellectual and eco- 
nomic success. 

The Job Corps Center at Parks is not just 
a trade school—it can better be described as 
an attitudinal change center. Within its self- 
contained educational environment, there 
has been proof positive that lost manpower 
can be recovered. 

Operationally, vocational training, coun- 
seling and basic education are lumped into 
six self-contained clusters. 

Instruction is offered in automotive main- 
tenance, building maintenance and land- 
scaping, culinary arts, electronics, general 
skills—which is a course that emphasizes re- 
tail sales—warehousing and general aca- 
demic education, and finally office machine 
repair. 

The men who run the six vocational clus- 
ters are responsible for all aspects of the 
Corpsmen's educational and vocational 
training programs within their areas, as well 
as counseling and recreation activities on 
a 24-hour, seven-day-a-week basis. 

If the objectives of these daily happenings 
could be summed up in academic terms, the 
Job Corps alms to create “whole men.“ 

Since creating “whole men” could also be 
termed the objective of any university, it 
must be remembered that the Parks Job 
Corps Center is not a university, but only a 
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place where young men who have only 
ced survival, may experience living. 

One Center employee put it this way: 
“The name of our is jobs; yes, that’s 
the goal. But the ability to hold that job is 
Just as important as the manual dexterity 
required to master it. Remember, in most 
cases we're starting from scratch.” 

These young men, between 16 and 21, 
come from the very bottom of society's bar- 
rel. FFF 
becoming a perso 

Starting from 8 means medical and 

dental examinations, for many the first 

ever had; an issue of decent cloth- 

ing and a brief exposure to each of the 
vocational programs offered. 

Based upon individual preference and a 
battery of aptitude tests, the trainees de- 
cide which vocation to pursue. 

At Parks they don’t aim at producing 
journeymen. After an average stay of nine 
months the typical Corpsman is ready for 
entry level employment at a figure some- 
where higher than $2 an hour. 

Mechanical agility is Important, but just 
as important, and just as thoroughly taught 
is the ability to get along with people. “Once 
a Corpsman learns social skills—which is an- 
other way to describe maturity—he can pick 
up the mechanical knacks.” 

Parks Corpsmen apparently learn both. 
They're being placed in responsible jobs at 
the rate of 1,000 a year, and their job reten- 
tion exceeds 90 per cent. 

In the final analysis the happenings at 
FCC VVT 
of dignity and worth as a human being, and 
the skill to earn his own living. waa 
a man. 

are afforded the very best in 
medical and dental care. Litton Industries 
has sub-contracted for these services at 
Parks. 

Med-Cor, a private medical organization, 
provides Corpsmen with total health services 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

Outpatient services include emergency 
service, ambulance service, sick call, phar- 
macy, laboratory, x-ray, physiotherapy den- 
tal care and psychiatric evalution. 

In-patient services include hospitalization 
for short term illness, and a complete psy- 
chiatric facility for ent and treat- 
ment of all conceivable problems involving 
emotional instability. 

A 40 bed hospital, soon to be expanded to 
80 beds, is used for this inpatient care. 

Med-Cor and a private dental facility, pro- 
viding full dental care for Corpsmen, are 
both located at the Center. 

Patients requiring major surgery or com- 
plex medical treatment are taken to special- 
ists and hospitals in nearby San Francisco. 

\ PORK BARREL PARKS PROVED ITS POINT 

Picture this—you've dreamed of seeing a 
decaying World War II military post trans- 
formed into a $300 million nuclear acceler- 
ator, and all of a sudden this beautiful 
bubble bursts. Even your secret mirage of 
tract homes to replace the shambled bar- 
Tacks and mess halls has faded. 

Your blood pressure is slightly higher than 
it should be—instead of doing something to 
get rid of one of the county’s largest (4,000 


racial influx of 2,000 high school dropouts, 

juvenile delinquents and social outcasts. 
You've read about the program 

and plans for establishing a nationwide Job 

Corps and you think it is a fine idea as long 

as they don't locate it in your back yard. 

, however, and despite your 
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tion of panic—your wives and daughters 
must be protected from these people, and 
charity—someone has to give these kids a 
last chance, 

Now that Job Corps has found its way into 
your vocabulary, and, like Corpsmen, is any 
everyday word you associate with Camp 
Parks, it’s time to look at some Job Corps 
statistics as they related to your valley, your 
county and the Bay Area. 

Today there are more than 2,000 Corpsmen 
at the Parks center, with Californians mak- 
ing the largest population dent (35.7 per 
cent). Only New Hampshire and Vermont are 
without representation at Parks. 

Intellectually, the incoming groups of 
Corpsmen leave much to be desired. Their 
average reading level, on a scale of 12.8, 
is 6.8. Soclally, many of them were referred 
to the Job Corps by juvenile courts or pro- 
bation departments. Some were referred by 
high school guidance counselors who made 
it crystal clear that the Job Corps was a 
last chance for them. Almost all grew up 
in poverty stricken environments. 

Ethnically, this is the Parks Job Corps 
Center population: 37.7 per cent Caucasian, 
43.8 per cent Negro, 15.7 per cent Mexican 
or Spanish American, .66 per cent Orientals 
and 14 per cent American Indians and 
Eskimos. 

For the first time in their lives, some 2,300 
disadvantaged youths were living together 
without armed guards and barbed wire fences 
and with many self-imposed regulations 
which carefully skirted anything resembling 
regimentation. 

Crazy? Sure, remember you said you were 
leary of what was going on out there. But 
crazy as it seemed, you were one of the first 
to break down and invite a Corpsmen into 
your home for dinner, and later on to spend 
a weekend pass with your family. 

While the people of Pleasanton, Dublin and 
Livermore petitioned local government to use 
their influence to prevent Corpsmen from 
leaving the base, a few citizens began to 
take a wait-and-see attitude. 

Some church groups softened up, then 
individuals began inviting corpsmen to their 
homes, and at that point the learning process 
became complete. The average Alameda 
County family learned, much to its amaze- 
ment, that the Corpsman wants the same 
things they want: dignity, respect and nor- 
mal every day comforts. 

Within a few weeks nine Corpsmen 
skipped breakfast one day. They had ap- 
pointments to donate blood needed for a crit- 
ically ill and indigent Livermore family. 

So, little by little the community came to 
realize Corpsmen were human beings, not a 
rat pack bent on rape, robbery and murder. 

The neighboring communities are still off 
limits to Corpsmen on pass, but the young 
men of the Job Corps go to Livermore, Pleas- 
anton and Dublin when they receive specific 
invitations to parties, dinners and meetings, 
and they'll file into the local community for 
organized recreational activities. 

Corpsmen bowl in local leagues, their var. 
sity teams compete against local softball, 
football, basketball and baseball teams, and 
their volunteer work has saved the small 
neighboring cities thousands of dollars. 

The larger communities are better 
equipped for the Corpsmen and the center 
has established regular bus schedules to and 
from Oakland and San Francisco. ~ 

To date more than 2,000 Corpsmen have 
left Parks, for one reason or another. The 
majority, 1,700, have been placed in good 
paying jobs, thereby becoming living proof 
that the Job Corps objectives are sound. 
Some have been dismissed from the Corps 
because of serious disciplinary or legal prob- 
lems, and a few have dropped out because 
of a lack of interest. 

In the Bay Area alone, more than 200 
Corpsmen have been placed in permanent 
jobs. This means the local economy benefits 
by more than $15,000 a week, or $780,000 an- 
nually, from the graduates’ salaries alone. 
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In less than two years there has been a 
complete turnabout in community reaction 
to the Job Corps and the Corpsmen them- 
selves. 

The 3,806 man-hours—totaily without 
compensation—put in by Corpsmen as vol- 
unteer fire fighters, the blood donations, 
church refurbishings, and volunteer library 
work, the crops saved, had something to do 
with the reversal—but not everything. 

“I WAS AT THE END OF THE LINE, THEN I JOINED 
THE corps” 

You really wanta know what the Job Corps 
is like? You want the truth? Well, you've 
come to the right guy—I'm a Corpsman! 

First thing to understand is that Corps- 
men have a respect and understanding for 
their own kind, and this is the thing that 
makes this place work. 

Like for instance counseling or kangaroo 
courts. You know, Corpsmen only get $15 
every two weeks, then they take taxes and 
social security out of that. What's left is 
ours, 

Well, being a farm boy who grew up with 
farmers and factory workers, when I got here 
I guess I didn't pay much heed to the condi- 
tion of my room. 

Somebody complained and I was hauled 
onto the carpet at counseling. They warned 
me, but that didn't bother me much. Then 
they hit me with a $1.25 fine, and that shook 
me up. It meant I couldn't go on a pass, 

And the counselor sat there and let the 
guys fine me. Well, I learned, and now I'll 
tell a guy he needs to be fined if he does, 

Me, Im not a great brain and I don't want 
to make radios and space ships. I came here 
to learn a trade and I'm gonna be a window 
washer, Sure, those electronic nuts will prob- 
ably learn a lot more, but when we head out 
for work, a window washer who works above 
the second floor makes as much as a guy who 
puts televisions together. 

Those guys in electronics, they're no better 
than us in building maintenance, They're 
Corpsmen too. 

The other day we were sitting in the snack 
bar and I ran into this guy from home. Man, 
he was a worse troublemaker than me. I had 
lots of fights and I dropped out of school, 
but most of the time I saw him in juvie de- 
tention it was because he stole things 

This same guy works at the PX here. Han- 
dles money, and is gonna get a job in a store 
outside and he won't cop anything now, 

Yeah, this is different from a school. For 
one thing all us guys in building mainte- 
nance, well we live together, and work to- 
gether, go to counseling together, and when 
we aren't in class, well we're together. That 
means we talk shop a lot and learn a lot. 

Next week I'm looking for Task Force duty. 
This is something new. We guys work week- 
ends in town, you're sort of like cops to 
watch that some of the other guys don’t get 
too smashed or get into beefs with outsiders. 

When a Corpsman gets into trouble he 
wants a Corpsman to help him out of it. I 
guess he also wants us around to make sure 
he doesn't go too far in the first place. 

Before we set up the Task Force people out 
there must've thought real bad things about 
the guys from Parks. 

We're kinda like the Shore Patrol—they 
want us instead of the cops. 

Everyone asks how us white guys and the 
colored boys get along—there’s no hang up 
here. 

Man, we don't sweat the color of a guy's 
skin. He's a corpsman. If you get into a fight 
with another guy it’s because you're not 
tuned in with him, not because he's black. 

Sometimes if you can't settle the beef 
yourself you talk about it at counseling or 
maybe it'll go to Corpsman Government for 
trial or review, but anyway it goes, you can 
bet Corpsmen will decide who's right. 

You know, when I first got here and they 
1 me Corpsmen even sit with the Center 

Review Board, and that’s like a general court 
martial, I laughed but they got two guys 
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from Corpsman Goyernment who sit with the 
Center wheels. 

I'm trying to get my high school diploma, 
but that’s not why I came here. If I get a 
good job first, okay, I'll take it, but as long as 
I'm here, bein’ back in regular school isn't 
too bad and my Mom would be awful proud 
if I could send her that diploma. 

I may not talk too right, but this place 
did me an awful lot of good. When I came 
here I didn’t know what I wanted to do. I 
just sort of sat around. 

They feed us better than I was able to 
eat at home. I got good clothes and a lot of 
things to do. There are guys just like me, and 
We work together and Em beginning to un- 
derstand what it's like to live with people 
and have them look at you as one of them. 

I'm a good window washer, but that’s not 
all. Whatever else I am I got that way by 
being a Corpsman. 


LITTON INDUSTRIES OPERATE PARKS 


Parks Job Corps Center is part of a na- 
tional residential training program for out- 
of-school, out-of-work, underprivileged 
young men, authorized by Congress under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and 
Operated by Litton Industries, Inc. 

The goal of the Job Corps is to prepare 
young men for jobs in which they can earn 
a decent living. In the Parks environment 
‘Corpsmen not only learn job skills and basic 
academic subjects, they also earn a modest 
living allowance. 

Corpsmen are paid $80 a month, but only 
given $15 every two weeks as a basic living 
allowance. The other $50 they are paid for 
each month of satisfactory service, is paid 
the Corpsman when he is ready to leave 
Parks. 

Income tax and social security deductions 
are taken from the living allowance checks 
and readjustment allowance which is held 
for the Corpsman. 

At Parks Corpsmen live in groups of 26, 
two to a room, with a counselor responsible 
for each 26-man living group. Groups are 
assigned to dormitory buildings according to 
their vocational groupings. 

Shortly before graduation staff placement 
experts start helping the find a 
job, then they keep in touch to offer follow- 
up service, if needed. 


Venezuela Indicts Communist Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. RARICE. Mr. Speaker, today our 
Latin American neighbor, Venezuela, is 
before the OAS accusing Castro’s Cuba of 
aggressive Communist subversion against 
its country and people. 

But we can expect little news leakage 
to launch an awakening of public opinion 
to the threat in our backyard. 

The boycott of free countries against 
the bearded beatnik dictator will prob- 
ably not materialize because it just might 
Prove bad on business with our 
“friends’—Britain, France, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, and Chile. 

They seemingly all want to feel grown 
up and sophisticated like other nations 
which refused to grasp the significance of 
& worldwide Communist conspiracy until 
too late. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert a release from the Wash- 
ington Daily News for June 14: 
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VENEZUELA To Inpicr CuBA IN OAS 
TOMORROW 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

Venezuela's action indicting Cuba for ag- 
gressive subversion before the Organization 
of American States, due to start tomorrow— 
almost completely overshadowed by the Mid 
East crisis—is expected to proceed in two 
stages. 

The OAS ambassadors will meet initially, 
each representing his respective foreign 
minister. The are exepected to name a group 
to go to Venezuela and investigate that coun- 
try’s charge against Cuba based on the cap- 
ture of Cuban soldiers trying to slip into 
Venezuela to aid subversion there, 

Once a report is completed, the OAS for- 
eign ministers themselves may come to 
Washington to discuss what to do about 
Cuba. 

WHAT TO DO? 

What to do is the tough nut. No consid- 
erable sentiment exists thruout Latin Amer- 
ica at this time for collective armed action 
against Castro. Latin Americans réalize this 
is about the last adventure the U.S. wants 
to start just now. 

Most other measures also have drawbacks. 
The suggested boycott against Free World 
countries trading with Castro would hurt 
Canada, Britain, France and Spain—as well 
as Latin American economies, A tight naval 
patrol of Latin American coasts is being 
urged. To be effective, it would be costly. 

Colombia has told Russia it will not do 
business unless Russia calls off the Moscow- 
backed Cuban subversion. But Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile all have dealings with Russia 
and would frown on this as a continental 
move. 

Venezuela is in an awkward position, since 
it does not want to sacrifice its close rela- 
tions with Chile in leading Latin America's 
democratic bloc. 

FREI HANDICAPPED 

Chile’s President Eduardo Frei has won 
wide admiration for his effort to create a 
social revolution without overt dictatorship, 
but unfortunately for Venezuela, he is not 
entirely a free agent. In Chile’s last presi- 
dential election, some 275,000 people were 
dissatisfied enough to vote the Socialist- 
Communist ticket and this counterweight 
lies heavily on the Frei administration. With 
conservative connivance, it was enough to 
keep President Frei from visiting the U.S. 
this spring. 

And another counterweight exists in Chile, 
within the ruling Christian Democratic 
Party itself. When important Chilean leaders 
belonging to Dr. Frei's following, once called 
the Falangist Party, decided to become 
Christian Democrats, they also accepted 
ideology and substantial financial backing 
from German Christian Democrats. 

Thru this connection, Chile's Christian 
Democrats have absorbed the European feel- 
ing that the OAS Is to be restricted and made 
politically powerless, This feeling is part of 
& modern European psychosis that has grown 
up as Europe, weakened by its two great 
wars, has shrunk in importance. 

In imagining they are avoiding the Yankee 
collar, the Chilean Christian Democrats in 
this respect have actually doomed the 
second-hand intellectual apparel of a self- 
weakened Europe, 


Labor Costs for Homebuilding Decrease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
will be glad to know that the labor cost 
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factor in the price of a new home has 

gone down sharply in the last two dec- 

ades. This is the result of increased pro- 
ductivity and improved techniques of 
building trade workers. 

M. A. Hutcheson, the general presi- 
dent of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, reports 
on this subject in an editorial in the 
current issue of the Carpenter, the offi- 
cial monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO 
Union. Mr. Hutcheson cites testimony 
before a congressional committee by 
Leon Weiner, president of the National 
Association of Home Builders. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the wide in- 
terest and importance of this subject, 
under unanimous consent I extend my 
remarks and include the editorial: 

NAHB EXECUTIVE VERIFIES Ir: LABOR PORTION 
OF TOTAL SALES PRICE FOR New Hours Has 
ACTUALLY DROPPED! 

There are a couple of badly shop-worn 
myths about the construction industry that 
the industry has never been able to shake off 
completely. One is that the industry is hide- 
bound, lacking in progressiveness, and dedi- 
cated to retaining obsolete methods and 
techniques. The other is that the seemingly 
high hourly rates of building trades workers 
chiefly contribute to the high cost of housing. 
Both of these myths have been effectively 
Gisproved once more by the testimony of a 
man who ought to know whereof he speaks, 

Leon Weiner, president of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, declared in testi- 
mony on Capitol Hill that, from 1944 to 1964, 
the cost of labor entering into the price of a 
new home dropped from 29 to 18 percent of 
the total sale price.” 

How can this be, when, thanks to their 
union organization, carpenters have managed 
to keep their wages apace of the progress of 
inflation? Because of increases in produc- 
tivity, off-site fabrication, etc. Traditional 
methods of carpentry, of measure-cut-fit-nail 
have been largely modified in an effort to 
keep pace with the nation’s needs. We have 
not fought improved technologies. We have, 
however, insisted that carpenters share in the 
improved technology and increased produc- 
tivity. 

While labor costs were dropping, land costs 
in home prices jumped from 13 to 26 percent 
in 20 years, Weiner declared. Other costs, such 
as sales, equipment, financing, profit and 
services rose from 13 to 19 percent of the 
house's cost. 

The home buyer of today gets a lot more 
in his home, too, even though he pays more 
for it. Air conditioning is fairly standard in 
all but the lowest-priced homes being built 
today. There is more open area, more bed- 
rooms, more baths, more storage areas, all in 

to demands from today’s informed 
homemakers. 

It seems inevitable that housing will con- 
tinue to increase in cost, (as will everything 
else), as inflation continues. The principal 
deciding factor, according to housing econo- 
mists, will be increased land costs. In our 
nation’s capital, the average price of a bulld- 
ing lot rose 61.6 percent in the four-year pe- 
riod of 1960-64, or better than 15 percent per 

ear. 

= The housing professionals are predicting a 

welcome turnabout in public housing prefer- 

ences insofar as carpenters are concerned. In 
the past five years, in most parts of the na- 
tion, there has been a large surge of en- 
thusiasm for apartments. Now there is a dis- 
cernible return to major interest in single- 
family dwellings. The emergence of new small 
towns and “satellite cities,” together with 
development of more and better access roads, 
may have contributed to the return to single- 
family dwelling interests with the greater 
land demand. An increase in the amount of 
mortgage money avallable for single family 
dwellings, albeit at a higher rate, also will 
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contribute to the Increase in housing starts, 
When the housing industry is in trouble, 
the country is in trouble. From here and now, 
it appears the housing industry is in an ex- 
cellent position to bounce back from the 
1966 doldrums, As public demand rises, the 
ized building and construction trades 
stand ready to meet the need. 


June Newsletter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to include in the RECORD my 
June newsletter. which contains my 
views on the Middle East war and other 
current matters. 

The newsletter follows: 


SHALOM 


A lasting peace in the Middle East requires 
that Israel be: (1) recognized once and for 
all as a nation; (2) guaranteed use of the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal; and (3) 
provided strategic points against harassment 
and surprise attack. : 

Israel's victory did not come as a complete 
surprise. Following a visit to Israel last year, 
I reported; "Israel is outstripping its Arab 
neighbors. Their chances of catching up 
with Israel economically, or destroying it 
militarily, diminish every day.” 

Despite Israel's strength, it is still weak 
compared with Russia. We will have to stand 
firm the Soviet Government, which 
has broken relations with Israel, insisted 
that Israel give up all its territorial gains, 
and threatened to re-arm the Arabs. Who- 
ever controls the Middle East stands astride 
the major crossroad of the world and one 
fourth of its oil reserves. 

PEACE UNDER THE NEXT STONE? 


Peace in Vietnam! We all want it. But how 
to get it? Russia should be in a sober mood 
after having backed the wrong side in the 
Middle East; some believe it has long been 
anxious to get out of its expensive backing 
of North Vietnam and may welcome a face- 
saving opportunity for doing so. I have sug- 
gested to President Johnson a conference 
with Russia and other powers to seek peace 
in both Vietnam and the Middle East. My 
Suggestion offers only slight hope, but no 
stone should be left unturned if, the possi- 
bility of peace may lle under it. 

MEET AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG 


Susie and I were guests of Ambassador and 
Mrs. Goldberg during our visit to the United 
Nations. 


JUNE, 1967. 


JOBS, NOT JETS 


Our military aid should be limited to the 
frontlines of Communist aggression. Ameri- 
can arms contributed to wars in the Middle 
East and between India and Pakistan, to say 
nothing of military takeovers in Greece and 
Argentina. This aid bolsters military elites 
more interested in preserving privilege than 
improving the lot of mankind. Jobs, not jets, 
divert the hungry from Communism. 

BRIDGE ANSWERS 


Nine out of ten people don’t want a parallel 
Bay bridge. My recent newsletter poll shows: 
Less than five per cent specifically want a 
parallel bridge and only four per cent approve 
Governor Agnew’s bill for three bridges and 
a tunnel, rammed through the Legislature 
just five months after the people rejected 
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the parallel span. Half voted against any new 
bridges or tunnels while taxes are rising. 
NEW LAB AT EDGEWOOD 
Construction of a $2.3 million Quality 
Assurance Laboratory at the Arsenal begins 
next month. 
SOMETHING WRONG? SEE LONG 
Saturday, July 1, at 10 A.M., Towson Post 
Office. No appointment needed; walk right in! 


Hot-River Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
entitled “Hot-River Menace.” This edi- 
torial explains some of the “profound 
and damaging” effects heated water has 
on the plant and animal life in the Pa- 
tuxent River in Maryland. 

Based on the report of the University 
of Maryland's Natural Resources In- 
stitute, the editorial points out clearly an 
example of the “wanton abuse of our 
natural resources.” 

“Hot-River Menace” appeared in the 
Washington Post February 25, 1967. The 
editorial follows: 


Hot-RIveR MENACE 


The report of the University of Maryland's 
Natural Resources Institute on the conse- 
quences of hot water in the Patuxent River 
are alarming. The heating comes, of course, 
from the Potomac Electric Power Company 
generating plant at Chalk Point. “There is a 
strong possibility,” the report says, “that the 
heated water is modifying the populations of 
microscopic plants which are the basis of 
the food chain in the river.” Some of the 
changes observed are described as profound 
and damaging.” 

A great increase in green-colored oysters 
is traced to the increased heat from the power 
plant. Egg hatching for three dominant 
copepod species was noticeably reduced when 
they were pumped through the cooling sys- 
tem. Large numbers of dead crabs have been 
observed along the canal which takes the 
hot water back to the river. The white perch 
crop has been reduced since the plant began 
operating. although this has not been un- 
equivocally” traced to the warmer water. 

These and similar findings must be 
coupled with a warning given by J. A. Mi- 
hurshy and V. S, Kennedy of the Natural 
Resources Institute in a publication of the 
American Fisheries Society. They concluded: 

“In the previously described Patuxent es- 
tuary situation it appears certain that estua- 
rine temperatures between 90 and 99.9, which 
are allowable under present Maryland laws, 
are going to suppress or eliminate certain 
species.” 

This would be an appalling price to pay for 
the privilege of dumping hot water into the 
river. Apparently the state itself has been 
negligent in permitting this type of pollu- 
tion without any Knowledge of what the 
consequences would be. In the light of this 
report the legislators at Annapolis need to 
get busy on the problem as well as the Mary- 
land Department of Water Resources. 

Fortunately, this menace to marine life 
can be greatly reduced by relatively simple 
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measures, The first necessary step is to re- 
quire Pepco and other power companies to 
let the water cool before it is returned to 
the river. Cooling towers or reservoirs for this 
purpose can be readily constructed, Mary- 
land and all the other states should require 
that when water—a precious possession of 
all the people—is diverted from a stream it 
be returned no less pure or hospitable to 
marine life. The wanton abuse of our nat- 
ural resources must stop. 


Has Supreme Court Upset the Balance? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest rewards of service in the Con- 
gress is the opportunity it affords to re- 
ceive and be informed by the various 
points of view which are communicated 
by constituents. 

Of particular interest in that regard is 
a letter I received from a distinguished 
attorney in Indianapolis, Mr. John G. 
Rauch. 

Mr. Rauch has generously consented 
to have his eloquent statement of a 
widely held point of view concerning the 
Supreme Court appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The letter follows: 

Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, Jr., ` 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Jacoss: I want to tell you how 
much I enjoyed our conversation the other 
day, when you were in Indianapolis, on some 
of the issues before our country. I should 
like to “extend my remarks” on what I con- 
sider to be the basic problem confronting us; 
namely, a disturbance of that delicate bal- 
ance of the exercise of governmental func- 
tions by the Executive, the Judicial and the 
Legislative branches of the Federal govern- 
ment and of the several independent and 
sovereign States; which is the design and 
genius of our Constitution. 

To govern any large, and independent na- 
tion of free people in our complex modern 
industrial society is an almost impossible 
task. When to the challenge of internal prob- 
lems of enlightened social welfare we add 
the burden of foreign entanglements which 
we have assumed as the most powerful, ideal- 
istic and venturesome nation on earth, one 
can only marvel that the Federal Govern- 
ment functions at all much less succeeds as 
well as it does. One can only attribute this 
success to the political sophistication of the 
American people; their extreme tolerance of 
free speech, free press, and minority dissent; 
and to the genius of the Federal Constitution 
which has now functioned with spectacular 
virtuosity in government for one hundred 
and seventy-eight years. This is something 
new under the sun. 

But bear always in mind that our con- 
stitutional system, brilliant though it is in 
design, is administered by human beings 
most of whom are motivated by emotional 
rather than rational considerations and all 
suffer from man’s incurable propensity to 
exercise power and to abuse It. Vide: Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, 
de Tocqueville, Bryce, Lowell, and others. 

Our system simply will not work unless 
each of the four great coordinates, namely: 
the President, the Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the Sovereign States each exer- 
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cises a reasonable restraint upon its own 
Tunctions and observes a decent tolerance 
and forbearance for the functions of the re- 
maining coordinates, 

My concern is that in the recent past the 
Supreme Court has tended to encroach upon 
the powers of Congress and the several States. 
The nice balance which for so long has been 
preserved is now disturbed. 

Congress and the States have suffered a 
loss of prestige and function. It is time to 
call a halt. It is irrelevant and of no conse- 
quence whatsoever that the Court has acted 
in good faith and the best possible motives 
in rendering decrees which were considered 
by it to be in the best public interest. Hell 
is paved with good intentions.” The Court 
under Warren has adopted a “holler than 
thou” attitude. It has presumed to “legis- 
late by judicial decision” in areas of social 
reform in which it has considered Congress 
and the several States to have been dilatory 
and negligent. It has had the effrontery to 
Mandate sovereign States in legislative ap- 
portionment and the constitution and elec- 
tions of official State assemblies, There is 
no political thicket nor area of reform which 
the Court is not prepared to invade. It is 
defiant of all criticism of its authoritarian 
arrogance, even that of its own dissenting 
members. Some of the most bitter, caustic 
and frightening comments upon the Court’s 
decisions may be found in the public reports 
of the “dissenting opinions” of some of the 
Justices themselves. 

While the Executive and the Congress are 
sensitive and responsive to public opinion, 


the Court is impervious. Only the Congress. 


can discipline the Court, I am not suggesting 
impeachment because I do think that the 
Members of the Court are and have been 
honest and honorable men but they have 
deluded themselves in the conviction that it 
is their function to accomplish various social 
reforms by judicia] ukase rather than await 
the slower but more orderly processes of Con- 
gress. This is an example of the corrupting 
effect of the exercise of naked power. The 
Court has been called with considerable jus- 
3 “a daily constitutional conven- 
ion". 

It is my opinion that the Congress should 
adopt a joint resolution admonishing the 
Court to consider its limitations under the 
Constitution and to cease invading the func- 
tions of the Congress and the several sov- 
ereign States. 

As a lawyer and a member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, I respectfully sug- 
gest that you address yourself to this 
problem. 

Aside from the XIV Amendment, I suggest 
you call the Court's attention to Article I, 
Secs. 1 and 8, and Amendments IX and X 
which the Court has apparently seen fit to 
disregard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun G. Raven. 


Oklahoma Newspaper Sums Up Our 
Vietnam Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent editorial appeared in the Wed- 
nesday, June 7, edition of the Pryor 
Times, in Pryor, Okla., that brings home 
& point that it would do us all good to 
recognize. 
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If all Americans would pause for a 
moment and consider the merits of this 
straightforward message, I think that 
they would find here an objective anal- 
ysis of its present in Vietnam. I wish 
to express my thanks to the Pryor Times 
for stating so simply what has been made 
to appear so complex. 

I want. to insert this editorial in the 
Recorp now so that you may have an 
opportunity to see it: 

TRE Stakes ARE HIGH 


Survival as a free country is the stake in 
the Vietnam conflict. 

The United States cannot afford to with- 
draw from Southeast Asia and leave those 
nations and peoples an easy prey for Com- 
munist aggressors. We not only owe it to 
freedom-loving people everywhere, but to 
ourselves. 

Self preservation. It is easier to do it there 
than here. We must contain the spread of 
Communism if Democracy is to mean any- 
thing other than a hallowed word. 

If they are not stopped there, South Amer- 
ica could be the next step. That is too close. 

It is easy to gripe and second-guess the 
Administration in its conduct of defense of 
the liberty of the South Vietnamese, but 
those who are doing the loudest talking do 
not have the responsibility of acting. They 
can talk without suffering any consequence 
except giving ald and comfort to the enemy 
and arousing emotions in this country. 

We do not profess to know if the Presi- 
dent is doing right or wrong, but we do 
know he is the Chief Executive of this na- 
tion and we have confidence in his ability 
and his judgment. We trust him. 

He is willing to sacrifice, “Peace in our 
times” for the future security of our chil- 
dren and our country. It is not a politician's 
decision but the Judgment of a free man, 
an American, a statesman who believes in 
freedom; not just for now but for all time 
to come. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

The stakes are high and the price is costly, 
but the alternative is even more costly. 


Lithuania: A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, 27 years 
ago this month the independent state of 
Lithuania was wantonly destroyed by one 
of the most ruthless powers of modern 
times, the Soviet Union. 

The destruction of Lithuania was 
swift, as indeed was the destruction of 
her sister Baltic States, Estonia, and 
Latyia. The Soviet Army crossed the 
frontiers and seized control of the coun- 
try. Forthwith, the Soviets destroyed all 
opposition, staged a Soviet-style election 
in an atmosphere of induced terror, and 
established # regime claiming to repre- 
sent the will of the Lithuanian people. 
The final act of annexation came quickly 
when the new Soviet puppet govern- 
ment, dutifully obeying the desires of its 
mentors, “requested” that Lithuania be 
annexed to the U.S.S.R. as a Soviet Re- 
public. 

Thus it was that Lithuania which had 
existed as an independent state for over 
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two decades lost her independence and 
became a subjugated state within the 
Soviet Union. 

Today we pay tribute to Lithuania and 
her people. Both deserve a better destiny 
than that which has been assigned to 
them. Let us all pray for the day when 
the principle of self-determination will 
become a guiding concept for all peoples; 
for on that day we know that Lithuania 
will again be free. 


Controlling Crime in the Streets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best articles I have read regarding pro- 
posed gun control legislation appeared 
in the April 5 issue of the Brookfield En- 
terprise. Lyn Daunoras’ column is so full 
of logic and commonsense that I want 
my colleagues to have the benefit of it as 
they consider the pros and cons of a very 
difficult problem: 

WIL a GUN CONTROL Law CONTROL CRIME 
IN STREETS? 
(By Lyn Daunoras) 

We're very much opposed to the gun con- 
trol law now being considered by the U- 
linois General Assembly. 

There. We said it and we're glad. What is 
more, we are not a member of the National 
Rifle Assn. so that bit of “aha, no wonder 
you're against it“ cannot be flung at us by 
zealous proponents of this asinine and mean- 
ingless bill. 

Why are we against it? Simple. We're 
against any law which has no hope of soly- 
ing the wave of shooting now going on. Why 
pass a law just for the sake of having an- 
other one to add to the voluminous accumu- 
lation of laws we now have? 

If a gun control law would once and for 
all eliminate, or at least curb, shooting 
crimes, we'd support it to the hilt, But all 
it will do is serve as an imposition to law- 
abiding citizens. It wouldn’t mean a thing 
to those persons with criminal intents. A 
gun-control law is merely a great revenue 
grabber for politicians, if they were hon- 
est enough to admit it. This is their main 
purpose in going gung-ho on such a bill— 
not the safety and welfare of their consti- 
tuents. They know it can't possibly help 
them. 

Take the proposed bill apart. First of all, 
it makes it illegal to sell firearms to those 
under 18. This is fine, but we know of no 
dealer who sells to. minors now. Further, 
there is no reason why a doting parent or 
relative cannot give the minor a cherished 
rifie as a gift. Another possibility is using a 
father’s hunting rifle—or even stealing, 
None of these methods can be dealt with 
simply by saying dealers must not sell to 
minors. 

Let's take a look at the persons it will af- 
fect, Hunters and those purchasing guns 
for logical reasons will register them without 
pressure. Others who already have guns in 
their possession will conveniently ignore any 
new ruling. But let's assume a young man 
enters a store to purchase a gun. He has an 
excellent background with very impressive 
credentials. He is sold the gun and he gets 
it registered. Does this guarantee he will 
never use it against his fellow man? 
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A classic example was the Whitman case 
in Austin, Tex. Here was a man who was 
an Eagle Scout, a scoutmaster, a bright stu- 
dent, a popular and respected young man in 
the town. Who would not have sold him a 
gun? And at the time he purchased it, he 
was conscientious enough to get it licensed. 
But it didn't stop him from going berserk 
and shi down some 14 persons from 
the loft of his university. 

There is an area case of a man who pur- 
chased a gun for protection, had it reg- 
istered at his police station then went home 
and killed several members of his family, in- 
cluding himself. He made it “legal.” What 
could a gun-control law have done to prevent 
this homicide-suicide? 

Is a gun necessary to the completion of 
a homicidal act, either premeditated or im- 
pulsive? The murder of eight nurses is con- 
sidered to be the crime of the century by 
criminologists. Yet here ls a man who ap- 
parently murdered eight girls, one after 
another in assembly line fashion, and shot 
nary a bullet. He used only his hands and 
a knife. 

The airlines employee accosted and mur- 
dered in the loop was not shot. She was 
stabbed to death. Are we going to have knives 
registered, too? If a man is bent on homicide, 
he will find a way and no gun control bill is 
going to prevent him. If anything, it would 
probably prove an incentive. 

Horrifying as some of these shooting crimes 
are, they don't even come in a good second to 
the crimes on the highway where our teens 
are slaughtered in their speeding hot-rods. 
But where is the politician who dares in- 
troduce a bill to up the age limit for driving? 
Parents would scream at the discrimination 
toward their children as they continue to 
turn over the family car with tongue in 
cheek and prayer on lip. 

Of course, some teens are very mature and 
prove to be good drivers. It isn’t fair to take 
the faults of a few out on the majority. But 
then, don't the same arguments pertain to 
guns? Aren't we controlling the majority in 
order to TRY to keep a few trigger-happy 
souls from spreading terror among all of us? 

If we could eliminate some of these crimes, 
or at least if the courts would make the 
punishment pretty stiff for those who are 
caught with unregistered guns, we might 
change our stand on his position. But you 
can be sure that when someone is caught 
shooting indiscriminately at innocent people, 
they will merely be chastised, given a slap on 
the wrist, and put “on probation.” 

So what's the use? Why pass laws that 
sound good but actually do nothing? 

Until the policeman’s efforts are not be- 
Uttled and rendered fruitless, until our courts 
stop coddling and protecting the devious 
among us, until punks are not given the 
space in newspapers that is usually reserved 
for heroes, we're stuck with more and more 
crime in the streets and there isn't a gun 
control law anywhere that will prevent it. 


Sergeant Kane, Father of Five, Killed in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
S. Sgt. Charles W. Kane, of Baltimore, a 
30-year-old father of five, was recently 
killed in Vietnam when his tank was 
blown up by a land mine. I wish to com- 
mend the courage of Sergeant Kane and 
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to honor his memory by including the 

following article in the Recorp: 

SERGEANT KANE, FATHER or Five, KILLED IN 
VETNAM 

A 30-year-old father of five, Staff Sgt. 
Charles W. Kane of Baltimore, has been 
killed in action in Vietnam, the Defense 
Department reported yesterday. 

Sergeant Kane, a tank commander, died 
last Monday night along with his three-man 
crew when their tank was blown up by a 
land mine. 

Sergeant Kane was a career service man 
with twelve years to his credit. He enlisted 
at the age of 18 following some public school- 
ing here and a year’s work at Hill and Dale's 
shoe factory in the 2400 block Eastern ave- 
nue. 

He completed his education while in the 
Army and less than two years ago received 
his college diploma, his brother-in-law, Rob- 
ert Wright, sald last night. 

Sergeant Kane had been in Vietnam for 
ten months. He shipped out late last sum- 
mer with the Eleventh Cavalry Division 
from Fort George G. Meade, Mr. Wright 
said. 

Before that, he had spent several years in 
Germany and Panama and had served 114 
years in Korea. 

He was seriously wounded last November 
16 when hit by mortar fire in his right arm 
and right side. At that time he was hospi- 
talized for six weeks. 

BACK IN ACTION 


Subsequently he was awarded the Purple 
Heart, but he was “sent right back to the 
front lines the day he got out of the hospi- 
tal,” Mr. Wright said. 

“Why does a man get put back on the 
front lines the day after he gets out of the 
hospital? I'd like to know the answer to 
that,” he added. 

Sergeant Kane's survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Olivia Kane, of the 3400 block Noble 
street, and five children, Lena, Eva and The- 
resa and Charles. Jr., and Edward, a 6- 
months-old boy whom his father had never 
seen. 

Also suryiving are two sisters, Mrs, Mary 
Katherine Wright and Miss Mary Barbara 
Kane, of Baltimore and four brothers, Jo- 
seph, John and Lawrence, of Baltimore, and 
George, who is with the Air Force, stationed 
in New Mexico. 


Balkan States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, 27 
years ago today, the Soviet Union, led 
by Joseph Stalin, initiated the infamous 
occupation of the free countries of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

It is altogether fitting that on the an- 
niversary of this disheartening event, we 
express our deepest sympathy to these 
enslaved peoples and express our sincere 
hope that in the near future these Balkan 
States will regain their self-determina- 
tion. 

This crime of Russian imperialism was 
not so much an aggressive act between 
nations, but more an international 
crime—a crime against humanity. The 
illegal occupation and reign of terror 
was directly contrary to treaties between 
the Soviet Union and the Baltic States. 
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Furthermore, it was completely against 
the moral and political basis our great 
country was founded on, and the prin- 
ciples of freedom and sovereignty our 
Nation is supporting around the globe. 
If we can urge the nations of Africa to 
develop as democratic nations, if we can 
spend millions of dollars to support 
democracies in South America, if we can 
actively participate in an armed conflict 
on the continent of Asia to preserve the 
sovereignty of countries there, then cer- 
tainly we must continue to aid and nour- 
ish the flame of freedom that still burns 
among the proud peoples of Estonia, 
Latyia, and Lithuania. 

Even after Stalin's horrible answer to 
the Baltic problem—the mass deporta- 
tion and execution of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people—the desire for the demo- 
cratic way of life is very much alive. 
Although there has not been a free elec- 
tion there since before 1940, although all 
religious and political leaders thought to 
be dangerous to the Soviet regime have 
either mysteriously disappeared or been 
deported to Siberia, the Balkan peoples, 
both those in their native countries and 
those displaced around the world, still 
fervently cling to the hope of freedom 
and the promise of democracy for Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

We can do no less than pledge our full 
support. 


VISTA’S Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Speaker, recently my 
hometown newspaper, the Austin States- 
man, carried an interesting article re- 
garding the appeal to students of this 
Nation's VISTA program. 

The report, an Associated Press dis- 
patch, reveals that a survey shows nearly 
4 million students in this country are in- 
terested in signing on as volunteers in 
this most worthwhile program. 

Personally, I am pleased at this strong 
approval of the program, and I believe it 
is indicative of the spirit that surrounds 
VISTA's activities. 

At this point, I commend to my col- 
leagues the substance of the survey as 
reported in the following article: 

VISTA APPEALS TO STUDENTS 

WASHINGTON.— College students are pic- 
tured as beatniks, peaceniks and Vietniks 
whose main interests are sit-ins, be-ins and 
love-ins. But a nationwide survey indicates a 
majority of them want to serve society 
through volunteer organizations. 

A poll conducted by the Gallup Organiza- 
tion, Inc., indicates more than half of the 
6.5 million college students in the United 
States show an interest in serving as vol- 
unteers to live and work among the poor in 
urban or rural depressed areas on either a 
fulltime or parttime basis, 

And it shows more than 67 percent of the 
students favor creation of a national service 
corps in which all 16-year-old boys and girls 
would be tested and registered under the 
Selective Service System, as proposed in 
March by Sargent Shriver, head of the Office 
of Ecnomic Opportunity—OEO. 
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“The results of the survey are very encour- 
aging to us.“ Bill Crook, director of Volun- 
teers in Service to America—VISTA—said in 
an interview Sunday after the survey was re- 
leased by the OEO. 

“It is something we have believed for 
some time but this is a scientific survey 
which confirms our views in black and white. 

“It shows that the younger generation is 
a ‘committed generation’ and that young 
people reject the extremists,” he said. “This is 
a here-and-now generation!“ We no longer 
can continue to baby or try to buy off the 
younger generation. They want to get in- 
volved,” 

The Gallup Organization Inc., a marketing 
and attitude research firm, interviewed 1,098 
students on 60 college campuses between 
April 14 and April 28. The over- all objective 
of the study was to measure current attitudes 
of the students toward VISTA. 

Among the survey’s findings: 

—53 per cent of those interviewed ex- 
pressed an interest in working in the VISTA 
program, either on a fulltime. or parttime 
basis 


—College women—71.1 per cent—are more 
interested in serving in VISTA than men—4l 
per cent, 

—Of the 53 per cent expressing an interest, 
52 per cent preferred the 10-week VISTA 
Associates summer program. 

—One in four expressed an interest in 
working on a parttime basis during the col- 
lege year, and 18 per cent are interested in the 
normal one-year VISTA volunteer program. 

Nearly eight students in every 10 said 
they would consider giving some of their time 
as unpaid volunteers while in college. 

“The survey shows that VISTA is moving 
in the right direction with Its associates and 
citizens corps programs,” said Crook. 

Under the associates program, some 2,400 
college juniors will work in poverty areas this 
summer. The program began last year with 
500 paid volunteers working in Appalachia. 

VISTA expects to have 30,000 persons 
working as unpaid volunteers in the citizens 
corps by the end of the current fiscal year, 
June 30. These people work with trained 
VISTA volunteers. 


National Waterway Expert Answers 
Reader’s Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have here a letter Everett T. Winter, 
consultant and former executive vice 
President of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, wrote the Reader's Digest fol- 
lowing their slanted, inaccurate article 
on the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal, 

Mr. Winter, who draws on the knowl- 
edge he has accumulated after 22 years 
of distinguished service to an organiza- 
tion often referred to as “America's 
Voice in Water Resource Development,” 
exposes the Digest article for what it is: 
an unfair, highly opinionated attempt to 
Slander one of the most respected Mem- 
bers of this body, the Honorable MIKE 
Kirwan. 

Mr. Winter, certainly well qualified to 
speak on water development, does an ex- 
cellent job of refuting the Digest article, 
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and strips away point after point in this 
effort to discredit a great American and 
a sound project. 

Since I doubt that this letter will ever 
be seen in print in the Reader's Digest, 
I insert it in the Recorp at this point so 
that we can all see what one of the Na- 
tion’s leading experts in the field of 
water development knows about the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal. 

The letter follows: 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 2, 1967. 
The Eprror, 
The Reader's Digest, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: “Indefensible from any stand- 
point, this billion-dollar boondoggle is one 
of the most brazen pork-barrel projects ever 
foisted on American taxpayers”, the sub- 
heading on the William Schulz’ “Mike Kir- 
wan's Big Ditch” article in your June issue 
is the most indefensible story I have ever 
read in the Reader's Digest. 

The Mississippi Valley Association was or- 
ganized in 1919 and during the years fol- 
lowing has strongly advocated the full de- 
velopment and the proper use of the soil and 
water resources of the United States. No one 
industry contributes more than seven per- 
cent of the organization’s budget and about 
every industry and profession in the country 
is represented in the membership. The As- 
sociation has never endorsed a boondoggle. 

The Association endorsed the Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal as a great benefit to the 
economy of the Nation as far back as 1920, It 
is of great importance to Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Memphis, New Orleans and 
many other communities. It is a part of a 
long planned national transportation system. 
Had it not been for the misguided opposi- 
tion (mostly the railroads) this project would 
have long since been built and paid for at a 
cost much lower than the present price tag. 
We, the taxpayers, were entitled to this proj- 
ect years ago and at a much lower cost. 

We are grateful to Mr. Kirwan and many 
other members of Congress who are and 
have been advocates of the multiple purpose 
concept of water resource development in 
America. This concept includes the develop- 
ment of our water resources for flood con- 
trol, pollution abatement, stream stabiliza- 
tion, irrigation, recreation, incidental hydro- 
electric power as well as navigation. We be- 
Neve that our tax money invested in sound 
water resource projects is one of the sound- 
est investments the Federal Government can 
make. 

During the recent hearings before the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Appropria- 
tions about 1600 witnesses appeared asking 
for money to make their local projects a part 
of the National program for the full devel- 
opment and proper use of our water re- 
sources, 

These projects have been most carefully 
studied by the conservative Corps of Army 
Engineers using very restrictive criteria laid 
out by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Schulz’ statement that the railroads 
“are fighting for their economic lives” is pure 
bunk, The most prosperous railroads in 
America are those that parallel a navigable 
river. Inland waterways move heavy bulk 
commodities to manufacturers along a navi- 
gable river at a low rate per ton and the rails 
and trucks carry those manufactured prod- 
ucts to the consumers at a much higher rate. 

In spite of Mr. Schulz’ diatribe, in spite ot 
nit picking by unknown college professors 
and others with selfish interests my experi- 
ence of nearly a quarter of a century within 
a water resource development organization 
with members in forty-eight states, leads me 
to believe that we will always find in 
enough sound thinking members—like Mike 
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Kirwan—who will continue to invest the tax- 
payers money in sound water resource devel- 
opment projects. 
Sincerely yours, 
EVERETT T. WINTER, 
Consultant and Former Executive Vice 
President. 


There Must Be Some Action 
on District Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my support for Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 which will provide a better 
government now for the District of Co- 
lumbia. I would particularly like to join 
with my colleagues on the District Com- 
mittee from both sides of the aisle who 
have already announced their favorable 
views on the plan. I believe the plan pro- 
poses a significant opportunity to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the District 
of Columbia government. 

It seems to me perfectly proper that 
this needed change of government struc- 
ture is proposed as a reorganization 
plan. This action is being taken under 
the authority of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, which is, after all, an act passed 
by the Congress. Indeed, it is an author- 
ity which has been extended by the 
Congress several times since its original 
passage. This act itself directs the pres- 
entation of plans in order to speed up 
the process of administrative change. 
The plan does not restrict the preroga- 
tives of the substantive committees of 
Congress since they are perfectly free 
to propose separate legislation bearing 
directly on the substance of the plan. 
Thus, the District Committee, now know- 
ing the details of the plan, can report 
legislation affecting any or all sections 
of it. Under these conditions, I believe 
an appropriate course of action has been 
taken. 

Turning now to the substance of the 
plan, I believe that Washington can no 
longer afford the inefficiency and ineffec- 
tiveness inherent in a commission form 
of government. As a member of the Dis- 
trict Committee, I have closely observed 
the efforts of the District Commission- 
ers to improve the quality of the gov- 
ernment offered to its citizens. Recently, 
the District Committee took a most im- 
portant step forward in supporting these 
efforts when it sponsored a bill to sig- 
nificantly increase the amount of Fed- 
eral funding available to the District. 
These additional resources are necessary 
in the battle against urban problems 
being waged by Washington and other 
large cities throughout the Nation. To 
make headway against these obstacles— 
housing, unemployment, air pollution— 
requires marshaling the highest degree 
of financial resources of which we are 
capable. 
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Money alone, however, is not sufficient 
to achieve our goals. Efficient adminis- 
tration is equally important if funds are 
not to be wasted and dissipated. It is be- 
cause of the urgent need for effective 
administration that I fully support Re- 
organization Plan No. 3. 

As you know, the District Commis- 
sioners have divided among themselves 
responsibility for the District's depart- 
ments and agencies, with each Commis- 
sioner responsible for certain areas. Yet, 
today’s urban problems do not fit into 
rigid compartments. The crime problem, 
for example, with which we are all in- 
creasingly concerned, reaches out into 
areas such as employment and recrea- 
tion, far beyond that of strictly the po- 
lice department. Yet, in the District no 
Commissioner can be charged with re- 
sponsibility for the overall crime reduc- 
tion program because each Commis- 
sioner has only a part of the responsibil- 
ity. It is inevitable that under these cir- 
cumstances there will be overlapping, 
communication problems, and loss of ef- 
ficiency. 

The reorganization plan calls for a 
single responsible executive. It will be 
clear to the Congress and the citizens 
that this top administrative official will 
be responsible for all aspects of the fight 
against crime. He will clearly be in a 
position to make the necessary plans and 
decisions to carry through this effort. 

I believe that there are a host of other 
areas, particularly those related to re- 
cent programs enacted by the Congress, 
such as model cities, which require much 
more effective administration than is 
now the case. The provisions of the plan 
which establishes a single Commissioner 
are vitally needed to insure that efficient 
administration can complement the in- 
creased financial resources which will be 
provided to the District. For this reason 
I believe plan No. 3 is urgently needed. 

I would now like to turn briefly to the 
other major aspect of the plan, the crea- 
tion of a nine-member Council. The nine- 
member Council will be an important 
move in bringing the views of the resi- 
dents of the city to bear on key decisions, 
particularly as expressed in Council's ac- 
tivities in formulating the budget of the 
District. The three-man Board of Com- 
missioners is obviously too small and too 
busy in its other duties to be able to ade- 
quately obtain the views of the city’s 
residents. The Council, however, which is 
to be “broadly representative” of the 
community, offers a new means for the 


District to make known their needs and 
views. 


The Council not only serves this vital 
function of citizen representation, it also 
is an element in bringing about increas- 
ingly efficient administration. Now the 
Commissioners spend a good deal of their 
time on rulemaking activities. Such time 
and effort must come at the expense of 
administrative effectiveness. Under the 
plan, the Council will be able to concen- 
trate on quasi-judicial activities. The 
Commissioner will rightly be concerned 
with administration of the District's pro- 
grams, The result will be a gain in effec- 
tiveness of both of these areas so vital to 
the residents of the area. 

In conclusion, I believe that Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 3 offers a real oppor- 
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tunity to improve government in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. I believe that such action 
should be taken at once. As I stated at 
the outset, if particular changes are de- 
sired in the plan, Congress should enact 
legislation to make such changes, In the 
meantime, however, let us get on with 
action for better government. I support 
the plan, 


Soviet Crime Against Baltic Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the period 
of June 12 to 16 marks the 27th anni- 
versary of the Soviet takeover of the 
Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. I believe this is a fitting time 
to review briefly some of the events con- 
nected with this blatant disregard of 
national sovereignty in order to serve 
as a reminder that the Soviet Union’s 
seizure of these lands is illegal and 
amounts to nothing more than a de facto 
occupation. 

In the first 12 months of Soviet occu- 
pation, more than 60,000 people of all 
classes and ages were killed or deported, 
and more than 10,000 were removed in 
a mass deportation in the night of June 
13-14, 1941. After the German attack on 
Russia, Estonia was occupied and became 
part of what was referred to as the 
“Ostland Province.” In 1944, the Rus- 
sians again invaded and occupied all 
Estonian territory, however, about 30,000 
Estonians escaped by sea to Sweden and 
some 33,000 filed to Germany. Many 
thousands perished tragically in the 
Baltic Sea in their haste to flee the on- 
coming Russian hordes. After the Soviet 
takeover, thousands of Estonians were 
deported, particularly those farmers who 
resisted collectivization. . 

All of the Soviet conquests and terri- 
torial violations of the Baltic nations 
from 1939 on were synchronized to with- 
in an hour of one another. Latvia and 
Lithuania suffered essentially the same 
fate as Estonia, and during the first year 
of Russian occupation, about 35,000 
members of the Latvian intelligentsia 
were deported to Siberia. 

Lithuania, too, was occupied by the 
Soviet Army in June 1940, and following 
a trumped-up election it was declared a 
Constituent Republic of the U.S.S.R. On 
the night of June 14-15, 1941, over 30,000 
members of the Lithuanian intelligentsia 
were deported to Siberia. Counting other 
deportees and approximately 5,000 po- 
litical prisoners executed at the time of 
the hasty pullback of Soviet troops, the 
country suffered the loss of about 45,000 
people during the first Soviet seizure. 

The German army entered Lithuania 
in June 1941, and shortly thereafter a 
German program of colonization began 
and during their period of occupation 
the Germans executed almost all of the 
Lithuanian Jewish population. 

This brief recital of the patently illegal 
acts in opposition to the sovereignty of 
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the Baltic nations should serve as a 
glowing reminder that we must redouble 
our efforts to keep alive the dream of 
eventual freedom which their citizens so 
dearly cherish. In addition to the out- 
rages already specified, it has been esti- 
mated that during the last 27 years the 
Baltic countries have lost more than 
one-fourth of their entire populations. 
Hundreds of thousands of Lithuanians, 
Latvians, and Estonians were murdered 
or died in Soviet slave-labor camps and 
Prisons in Siberia and elsewhere in Rus- 
sia. At least twenty percent of the pres- 
ent population of Soviet-occupied Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia are Soviet 
colonists. 

In his scholarly biography “Stalin’s 
Russia,” Francis B. Randall indicates 
that the distinguishing feature of Stal- 
in’s personality was his paranoia, We 
may fervently hope that the present lead- 
ership of Russia does not suffer from any 
such disability, and that they will come 
to realize that no people can long be 
denied their freedom. By accepting this 
basic reality, the Soviet Union will con- 
tribute greatly to their own stability and 
prosperity, as well as that of the world 
community. The time has come for the 
Soviet Union to correct the crime it com- 
mitted against the Baltic nations 27 
years ago. 


Hung Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with interest an article appearing 
in the Washington Post on Thursday, 
June 15, 1967, by Mr. Joseph Kraft en- 
titled “Hung Court.” He points out what 
has been happening in the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently. It is 
a real indictment of a majority of the 
members of the Court. I believe in all 
sincerity that the indictment is justified. 
The Court apparently is determined to 
foist upon our people the political and 
social philosophy of a majority of the 
members of the Court. Apparently they 
have no intention of interpreting the 
law but are hellbent on making laws. I 
know of no criticism of the President's 
latest appointment to the Court except 
that the new appointee will undoubtedly 
follow along the course now being taken 
by the majority of the members of the 
present Supreme Court. In few words, 
he will be part of the establishment and 
continue the present course in making 
law rather than interpreting the law. 
This fact is commented on cogently by 
Mr. Kraft. I just wished we could hope 
for a different philosophy from the new 
appointee. The Court has already shack- 
led our police, contributed immensely 
to lawlessness, encouraged criminals, 
and rendered decisions causing confu- 
sion rather than clarity as to the law 
of the land and under present conditions 
I see no hope for a change for the bet- 
ter in the makeup of the Court. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article by Mr. Kraft: 


Huxd Court 


The appointment of Thurgood Marshall to 
the Supreme Court is an unhappily fit 
climax to a term that has shown the Court 
to be hung up on outworn liberal and moral- 
istic doctrines of the past. 

Mr. Marshall may not be a bad Justice. By 
all accounts, he has generous sympathies, 
common sense and a feel for the political is- 
Sues that bulk so largely in the work of the 
Court. But Mr, Marshall will not bring to 
the Court penetrating analysis or distinction 
of mind. 

Beyond any doubt, Mr. Marshal was ap- 
pointed because he is a Negro; not just any 
Negro, not even the best qualified Negro. 
He was appointed because he is a Negro well 
known to the Negro community for action 
on behalf of Negro causes. He was appointed, 
in other words, on the outmoded principle 
of ethnic representation, and for years to 
come his seat on the Court will probably be 
& Negro seat. 

Perhaps that is the price for generations of 
unfair treatment that find current expres- 
sion in the case of Adam Clayton Powell and 
the wave of racial rioting. But it is not, at 
this particular time, as small a price as it 
may seem. 

For the Supreme Court has recently suf- 
fered grievously from a shortage of penetrat- 
ing analytic minds. More and more it has 
Seemed to be ruled not so much by the in- 
ternal logic of cases as by a desire to reach 
results in line with a sample good guys versus 
bad guys morality. 

In the rare cases that present themselves 
in such simple terms, the Court speaks out 
With clarity and sweep. A good example is 
the ringing 9-to-0 decision last Monday that 
found “no doubt” that a state law against 
interracial marriage “violates the central 
Principle” of the Constitution. 

But most cases involve far more sophisti- 
Cated issues. And here the Court has fre- 
quently followed its emotional bent to du- 
bious results, often speaking with divided 
tongue and in obscure tone. 

In the field of criminal procedure, the 
Court has been hung up between those who 
want a Mr. Clean image for the law and those 
who believe the police must be given sharper 
tools to do their work. In that vein, last 
Monday, by a curiously indecisive 5-4 ruling, 
the Court declared unconstitutional a New 
York statute that permitted court-author- 
ized eavesdropping on suspected criminals. 

The majority opinion by retiring Justice 
Tom Clark obviously left room for some kind 
Of statute authorizing bugging. But at the 
Same time it declared, in the best liberal 
Thetoric, that: “few threats to liberty exist 
Which are greater than that posed by the 
use of eavesdropping devices.” 

In the field of libel, the Court has been 
divided on the claims of the right of pri- 
Vacy as against the freedom of the press. In 
that spirit last week it settled, by 5-to-4 
votes with Chief Justice Warren as the swing 
Man, two libel cases in exactly opposite di- 
rections. 

Wallace Butts, the former Georgia football 
Coach, was awarded a judgment against the 
Publishers of the Saturday Evening Post. But 
Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, the retired right- 
wing officer was denied a judgment against 
the Associated Press. 

The ostensible distinction was the differ- 
ence between a wire service and a magazine— 
& matter on which the Court has no special 
competence. It is very hard not to believe 
that the football coach. a good guy, prevailed 
Over the right-wing General who would be, 
in the eyes of Chief Justice Warren, a bad 
guy. 

Similar patterns of unresolved claims of 
Principle eventually being decided on a good 
guy versus bad guy basis croped up last 

y in decisions concerning civil rights 
and antitrust. In the civil rights field, the 
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Court, by a 5-to-4 majority seemingly rooted 
in dislike of “Black Power“ techniques, ap- 
proved a 5-day jail sentence meted out to 
Martin Luther King in Birmingham, Ala. 

As to antitrust, in the Schwinn bicycle 
case, the Court appeared to hand down a rul- 
ing that moved two ways at once. It forbids 
big manufacturers to police the selling ar- 
rangements of their dealers, But it seems to 
authorize smaller manufacturers to prevent 
their selling agents from passing on products 
to the big discount houses. 

To me anyway, this thicket of contradic- 
tions announces the need for a new rationale 
in the Supreme Court. But for that, the 
Court will have to wait at least until the 
President's next appointment. 


Twin Trips to Venus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, a remarkable 
event is taking place. American and Rus- 
Sian spacecraft are en route to possible 
discovery of new information about the 
planet, Venus. It is this same planet, 
Venus, which has given rise to mythology 
and legend and played such an impor- 
tant role in our literature. It may now 
potentially contribute to our science and 
technology. 

The only jarring note in this venture is 
the attitude of those who view the dual- 
nation attempt as a race or competition 
and detract from the potential beneficial 
ends. Let us look forward to the day 
when such an effort may be truly a joint 
venture—in the fullest sense of that 
word—when international human and 
technical resources may be joined in even 
a finer and greater effort and contribute 
not only to science but also to the na- 
tions’ efforts to live together in peace. 

It was interesting to see this view ex- 
pressed in the New York Times editorial 
today, June 15. The editorial also ad- 
dresses another issue which is of some 
importance in assessing the question of 
future national goals in space. This is the 
insistance by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration that manned 
space flight is its most immediate and 
pressing program need. In the view of 
the New York Times editorial: . — 

One of the worst errors in this country's 
space program has been the stinting of funds 
for planetary probes in favor of excessive 
generosity to the more spectacular effort to 
land a man on the moon the instru- 
mented exploration of the solar system— 
which is comparatively cheap and involves 
no dangers to astronauts—deserves far more 
funds. 


I think this view, which is widely held 
in the scientific community, is worthy of 
serious consideration. I commend this 
very sensible editorial to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, June 15, 1967 
Twin Trips ro VENUS 

American and Soviet rockets are streaking 
across the enormous 200-million mile course 
to Venus, the brightest of the twinkling 
lights in the sky but there is no need to re- 
gard these missions as a race. Rational men 
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will be cheering, of course, for both Moscow's 
Venus 4 and Washington's Mariner 5 to be 
successful. 

Seen through even the most powerful 
optical telescope, Venus is merely a cloud- 
shrouded enigma. Considerations of national 
prestige are infinitesimal compared to the 
scientific importance of the new knowledge 
that both or either of these bold probes may 
yield. 

Except for the moon, the planets are 
earth’s nearest major neighbors in space. Yet 
they are sufficiently distant so that science 
is still abysmally ignorant about many of 
their important features. In this situation 
unmanned rockets carrying television cam- 
eras, radiation detectors and other instru- 
ments hold the promise of a historic new 
chapter in man's study of the solar system. 
The potentialities have already been made 
vivid by two of this country’s most brilliant 
space research achievements: the 1962 meas- 
urement of Venus’ temperature by Mariner 
2 and the valuable close-up photographs of 
Mars taken by Mariner 4 in 1965. 

One of the worst errors in this country's 
space program has been the stinting of funds 
for planetary probes in favor of excessive 
generosity to the more spectacular effort to 
land a man on the moon. Moscow has had a 
better balance in its expenditures, though 
bad luck has prevented it from gaining any 
major success comparable to the Mariner 
feats. 

In the future, however, the instrumented 
exploration of the solar system—which is 
comparatively cheap and involves no dangers 
to astronauts—deserves far more funds. The 
beginnings made toward unraveling the 
secrets of Venus and Mars must be expanded, 
while other rockets must blast off headed 
toward those more distant neighbors: Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, Uranus and 
Pluto. 


The Arab-Fascist Alliance in World War II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
news of the Middle East being an intri- 
cate part of our daily lives, it is interest- 
ing to review the position of the Arab 
nations during the Second World War. 
It helps us to properly evaluate their 
conduct since then, as well as the moti- 
vation for their continued false and evil 
propaganda. 

Meir Kahane has written a detailed 
analysis of the Arab-Fascist alliance be- 
fore and during World War II. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues this most informative article 
which appeared in the June 2, 1967, edi- 
tion of the Jewish Press. 

The article follows: 

THE ARAB-FASCIST ALLIANCE IN WoRLD Wan 
II—PREWAR LINKS WITH THE Axis 
(By Meir Kahane) 

That during the war there was a period of 
Arab collaboration with the Axis is generally, 
if vaguely, known. Yet—whatever the reason 


- may be—most recent discussions of the 


Middle East omit or slur over that “un- 
fortunate” period. Arab spokesmen have ap- 
parently come to believe that the true facts 
of Arab pro-Nazi activity have been forgotten. 
They are now actually claiming rewards for 
the help which they say the Arabs gave the 
democracies. In the fact of this rather amaz- 
ing perversion of history, tt would seem im- 
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portant to publish a documented account of 
the Arab war effort—material which other- 
wise would almost certainly never reach the 
general public. 

No observer of conditions in the Middle 
East before the war could have denied that 
animosity towards the British and sympathy 
with the Axis powers were widespread among 
the common people of the Arab countries 
who were not enemy agents in any direct 
sense. These feelings permeated the majority 
of the population, while the leaders often 
cooperated directly with the Axis. Fascists 
and Nazi ideologies were not so much 
imitated as paralleled in the Arab world; they 
fitted into modes of thought already in being 
and were taken up by existing political 
clubs and associations. This leaning towards 
Fascism was strengthened by the “appease- 
ment” policy practiced by the British in the 
Middle East even before Munich. British 
colonial officials seemed to believe that it was 
necessary to make every effort to win over 
dangerous and extremist elements among 
the Arabs: those moderate Arab leaders 
among whom were some real democrats (the 
late Dr. Shahbander of Damascus, for in- 
stance) could be safely ignored, since they 
Presented no threat to British interests. 
Hence most of the money spent by the 
British with a view to gaining Arab sym- 
pathy went into the pockets of a few uncom- 

extremist leaders, for the most 
part of Fascist tendencies. Little was done to 
gain the sympathy of the masses through im- 
provement of health, education, housing, 
and it was only natural that the masses 
should come to believe in the infallibility and 
power of those extremist leaders whose favor 
the British were currying. 

After the war began, the unpolitical masses 
were impressed by the propaganda promises 
and the military successes of the Germans, 
and they long remained convinced of the 
ultimate victory of the Axis Powers. The at- 
tempts Britain had made to meet what were 
considered legitimate Arab political demands 
were interpreted as symptoms of fatal weak- 
ness; and British propaganda on Nazi brutal- 
ity only served to confirm Arab belief in 
Germany's strength and the wisdom of being 
on her side. Thus, even the few pro-British 
Arab leader’s felt obliged to conceal their 
opinions and to pose as anti-British, in order 
not to forfelt the support of their following. 

Significant evidence as to the way the 
Arab world felt during the war has been 
given by an Englishman particularly qualified 
to speak, Club Pasha, Commander of the 
Transjordan Arab Legion. He wrote, dis- 
cussing the Iraqi revolt of 1941: 

The British of course always knew we were 
going to win the war, but at the time of 
these operations every Arab was perfectly 
convinced that Britain was finished for ever, 
and that it could only be a question of weeks 
before Germany took over Arabia. The Iraqis 
were perfectly sure of this or they would not 
have declared war on us .. . 

In brief, during the six weeks before the 
fall of Baghdad, every Arab was convinced 
that we were done for. Every Arab force 
previously organized by us mutinied and 
refused to fight for us, or faded away in 
desertions. The men of the Arab Legion alone 
not only stood firmly by us, but played a most 
active, energetic and valuable part in our 
little campaign. 

Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria and the Lebanon 
did not declare war on Germany until Febru- 
ary 1945, when the end of hostilities was 
imminent and victory had become absolutely 
certain. These declarations of war at the 
eleventh hour were merely formal, since none 
of these states took any direct part in mili- 
tary operations. The declarations were ob- 
viously aimed at securing seats in the United 
Organization in the establishment of which 
at San Francisco only those nations were 
permitted to participate which had declared 
war on the Axis before March 1, 1945. 


One Arab principality did declare war on 
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Germany as early as 1939. It was Transjordan 
which was under British mandatory rule and 
Was not independent, having to rely mainly, 
as it still does, on grants-in-aid from the 
British Government, which also maintains 
the country's military force, the Arab Legion. 
Iraq declared war in January 1943, after the 
reversal of the fortunes of war at Al-Ala- 
mein had proved definite. This declaration 
was clearly motivated by the need to atone 
for the stab in the back Iraq had given the 
Allied cause in 1941. 

The general attitude of the Arab States 
was a reflection of the long-standing rela- 
tionship between certain Arab circles and 
the Axis Powers. The trips by Arab students 
to Germany and Italy, the visits of German 
politicians and agents to the Arab East, the 
flow to Arab countries of money and of 
Arabic newspapers and magazines from Ger- 
many and Italy, the propaganda broadcasts 
in Arabic by the radio stations of the Axis— 
all these activities had over the years created 
the state of affairs which was exploited dur- 
ing the war. In the case of Palestine, it is by 
now generally acknowledged that the Arab 
Riots of 1936-1939 were stimulated and sub- 
sidized by Nazi and Fascist sources. The 
Mufti of Jerusalem through his agent in 
Geneva, Emir Shekib Arslan, was in contact 
with Mussolini years before the war. Some 
of their intercepted correspondence was pub- 
lished as early as 1935 in Arab papers opposed 
to the Mufti. 

In Syria and the Lebanon connections be- 
tween certain groups of Syrian leaders and 
the Axis States were of long standing. There 
were a number of strong pre-war Arab-Nazi 
organizations—the Iron Shirts (led by Fakhri 
al-Barudi of the National Bloc, member of 
the Syrian Parliament to this day); the 
League for National Action (headed by Abu- 
al-Huda al-Yafi, Dr. Zaki al-Jabi and others) ; 
the An-Nadi al-Arabi Club of Damascus 
(headed by Dr. Said Abd al-Fattah al- 
Imam); the Councils for the Defense of Arab 
Palestine (headed by well-known pro-Nazi 
leaders, such as Nabih al-Azma, Adil Arslan 
and others); the Syrian Popular Party (led by 
the Fascist Anton Saade, who escaped during 
the war to the Germans and sent by them to 
the Argentine). The National Bloc, the prin- 
cipal party in Syria, and more particularly 
the Istiqlal group (headed by Shukri al-Ku- 
watli, now President of the Syrian Repub- 
ic) had for many years been openly pro- 
Nazi. 

Before the war Baldur von Schirach, leader 
of the Hitler Jugend, visited Syria on a spe- 
cial mission and established close contact 
with these circles, particularly the An-Nadi 
al-Arabi Club, and with the Arab youth or- 
ganizations, 

In Iraq, xenophobia has long been charac- 
teristic of the political mentality of the 
country’s leaders, and even the so-called 
pro-British group is not entirely free of it. 
The Army plays an important part both in 
domestic and foreign policy, and it was en- 
tirely pro-Nazi before the war. In Iraq, as in 
Syria, there were a number of pro-Nazi clubs 
and associations which were in contact with 
the German Ambassador, Dr. Grobba. Among 
them may be mentioned the Al-Muthanna 
Club, founded by Dr. Amin Ruwetha, Said 
Thabit and others, and the Al-Futuwa Club, 
which sent delegates to the Nuremberg rallies. 
In the early part of the war, Iraqi politicians 
had relations with the German ambassadors 
in Baghdad and Ankara. Von Papen’s -top 
contact man with Middle Eastern Arab cir- 
cles was the well-known Iraqi politician, 
Naji Shawkat. 

At the beginning of the war there were a 
considerable number of political emigres in 
Iraq; most of them had come from Palestine, 
were violently anti-British and had close 
connections with the Germans. These in- 
cluded Haj Amin al-Husseini, Munif al-Hus- 
seini, Daud al-Husseini, Ishaq as-Salah al- 
Husseini, Amin Tamimi, Hasan Abu Saud, 
Fawzi Qaugji, Izz-ad-Din ash-Shawa, Ishaq 
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Darwish, Dr. Amin Ruweiha, Salim Abd ur- 

„Rahman, Darwish Maqdadi and many others. 
With the help of the Iraqi Government, some 
of them had become civil servants and teach- 
ers in Iraq, and were thus in a position to 
propagate their doctrines among the masses 
of the people. 

Haj Amin al-Husseini, ex-Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, was the central figure in the group. 
He had come to Iraq from Syria in mid- 
October 1939. Nuri Said, then Prime Minister 
of Iraq, received him with the state pomp 
and ceremony usually accorded a visiting 
hero, On October 22nd Nuri Said gave an 
official banquet in his honor, attended by 
members of the Cabinet, the Presidents of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
Rashid Ali el-Kailani, and many other not- 
ables, This was the first of a series of similar 
receptions and celebrations, attended among 
others, by Taha el Hashimi, Minister of De- 
tense, and All Jawdat el Ayyubi, at present 
Iraqi Minister to Washington. 

The hospitality of the Iraqi Government 
did not end with these banquets. The ex- 
Mufti was voted £18,000 by the Iraqi Parli- 
ment and was further pald the sum of £1,000 
a month out of the Iraqi Secret Service 
Punds in addition to the 2% attached at 
source from the salary of every Iraqi Gov- 
ernment Official, including the military and 
the police. Over and above these official 
grants, the Iraqi public responded to the 
appeals of the Red Crescent Society and the 
Palestine Defense Society by contributing 
considerable amounts in order that Haj 
Amim and his retinue might live in the 
lavish style to which they had been accus- 
tomed. 

Haj Amin set out at once on a working 
program. His first move was to organize into 
an efficient and active pressure group the 
Palestinian refugees and Syrian reactionaries 
who crowded around him. He made his first 
inroads into the Iraqi Government by engi- 
neering Into office his own Palestinian and 
Syrian followers. At the same time Haj Amin 
extended his influence to certain Iraqi na- 
tionalist organizations (some of which al- 
ready enjoyed German support and money). 
Fascist in character, they were willing vic- 
tims of his intrigue. : 

Immediately upon his arrivel in Iraq Haj 
Amin bent his efforts toward renewing and 
strengthening his contacts with the Axis 
agents. Authoritative sources report that he 
was paid £60,000 by the Germans and £40,000 
by the Italians. 

As later events proved, far and away the 
most important of the ex-Mufti's associa- 
tions in Iraq, however, was with Rashid Ali 
el Kailani and the four commanding officers 
of the Iraqi Army—known as the “Golden 
Square.” These officers now began to inter- 
tere quite openly in Government politics and 
make no secret of their anti-British pro- 
Axis bias. Their sentiments were soon shared 
by the majority of Army officers and official 
military opinion held that a German victory 
was inevitable. Increasingly convinced that 
Nuri Said's British associations would irre- 
vocably compromise Iraq when the Axis 
finally emerged triumphant, this group 
forced Nuri Said to resign and on March 31 
made Rashid Ali el Kailani Prime Minister. 

This maneuver was the first open step in 
Iraq's active participation on the side of 
the Axis, Immediately the reins of Govern- 
ment were in their hands, the rebellion 
started, The revolt against the British was 
launched In April 1941. 

THE IRAQI REVOLT 


Up to the time of the Iraqi revolt the gen- 
eral line of the Arab governments had been 
the cautious one of avoiding any definite 
step which might involve commitment to the 
Allies or cause offense to the enemy, as long 
as the issue was in the balance. 

At the beginning of hostilities, the Arab 
States did break off diplomatic relations with 
Germany. When, after attacking France, Italy 
entered the war on what seemed clearly the 
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winning side, they were by no means eager 
to break off diplomatic relations with her. 
In the early years of the war, the Italian em- 
bassies and consulates in Cairo, Baghdad 
and other cities became centers of anti- 
British espionage and intrigue, and most 
Arab Gorernments connived at the activities 
of Italian diplomats and their Arab agents, 
despite repeated British protesis. 

The Iraqi revolt came when the outcome 
of the war seemed certain. In the spring of 
1941 Britain's fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb. Neither Russia nor the United States 
had yet entered the war. The full fury of 
the Axis was directed against Britain. The 
British armies had just been driven out of 
Greece. In Syrin the Vichy regime worked 
hand in glove with the Italo-German Armis- 
tice Commission, preparing footholds there 
for the German armies. In the Western Desert 
the Axis forces were already on the move. 
General Glubb's observations as to Arab con- 
fidence in an Axis victory, have already been 
quoted. The Iraqis, as he said, were per- 
of it when they rose against 


The revolt had of course been planned as 
an integral part of German strategy. Had 
the Iraqi succeeded in attaching Iraq to the 
Axis orbit, the Allies would not only have 
lost their chief source of oil—Iraq and Iran— 
but even more crucial results would have 
come about. Hitler would have split the Bri- 
tish Empire in two. The Western half would 
have been cut off from its source of raw ma- 
terlals (India), while the Eastern half, with 
its armies in the field would have been iso- 
lated and without supplies. Hitler might 
thus, at that time, have succeeded in beating 
each half separately. The Germans would 
have pushed for an immediate juncture with 
Japanese forces who had already started the 
Indian Subhas Bose revolt. The Russians 
could ultimately have been outflanked by 
an invasion from Iraq to the Caucaus. Ala- 
Mein and Stalingrad would have been Axis 
victories. 

It was indeed a critical moment that the 
Iraqi rebels, prodded and aided by the ex- 
Mufti of Jerusalem, chose for their uprising. 
For two months the fight hung in the bal- 
ance. British troops were rushed to Basra 
from India. A column left Palestine and 
Moved by forced march across the desert 
into Baghdad. For the rebels, German and 
Italian airplanes, refueling in Syria, were 
thrown into the fight. Trainloads of French 
arms were shipped to Iraq by General Dentz, 
Vichy High Commissioner in Syria and the 
Lebanon, upon instructions from the Italo- 
German Commission. At the call of Haj Amin 
and the Iraqi military, subversive elements 

ut the Middle East were touched 
off into activity. (See story: Summons to a 
Holy War Against Britain elsewhere in this 
article). 

Looking back, one sees that it was by sheer 
Miracle, by the courage of tle British col- 
umns converging on Baghdad, but most of all 
by the heroic Greek and British resistance in 
Greece and Crete—resistance which held 
until May 20, 1941, thus preventing the Ger- 
mans from transporting reinforcements of 
men and material to Iraq—that the Iraqi 
Tevolt was quelled. (“The significance of 
all this was not of course, lost on General 
Smuts. Speaking at Bloemfontein, two years 
later, of this turning point in the war, when 
Hitler planned to strike at Russia through 
Syria and Iraq in 1941, concurrently with his 
attack from the west, he said, "Who pre- 
vented this? Greece. Those precious six weeks 
altered the history of the world. They gave us 
time to get hold of Syria and save Iraq from 
Tebellion’.”’) 

In their impatience the rebels had struck 
Just a bit prematurely. Without large-scale 
Nazi aid Iraq's army proved no match for 
two small British columns. 

The Kailant coup d'etat was not, as is some- 
times thought, the work of a small group of 
Officers and politicians, A collection of docu- 
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ments published in Iraq under the name 
Al-Wathba shows that the leaders had the 
cooperation of officials, heads of tribes, work- 
ers and Beduin. The heads of the Moslem 
faith in Iraq. Sunnites and Shi'ites alike, 
called upon the faithful to take part in the 
rising and destroy the British, Muhammad 
al-Khatib, Director of the Supreme Moslem 
Theological Seminary in Karbala, published 
a fatwa on the duty of the Iraqi people to 
join in the fighting. The Chief Preacher of 
Baghdad addressed an urgent appeal to the 
Moslem world for assistance. Many others of 
the Moslem clergy did the same. The few 
Iraqi politicians who were opposed to the 
coup and the pro-Nazi regime had to 
flee. Under Kashid Ali, diplomatic and de 
facto relations with Germany were resumed. 
A treaty was signed giving Germany rights 
to the oil of Mosul, and the use of the rail- 
Ways and airdromes. In return Germany 
undertook to provide military help. Haj 
amin al-Husseini's letter to Hitler on the 
preparation of the revolt, dated January 1941, 
was later found in Germany. 

The aroused deep enthusiasm in the 
Arab world. Outstanding personalities openly 
expressed sympathy and support. King Faruk 
of Egypt sent a telegram of congratulations 
to the rebel Iraqi Regent, Sharif Sharaf, ap- 
pointed by Kailani after the Reagent Abdul 
Ilah fied. Thus Egypt's official recognition 
of the insurgent regime was conveyed, In 
Syria and the Lebanon which which were 
under Vichy rule, sympathy for the Iraqi 
rising could be expressed more freely. Hashim 
Atasi, President of the Syrian Republic from 
1936 to 1939 and one of the leaders of the 
National Bloc, sent congratulations and 
called upon the Syrians to assist the Iraqis. 
Messages of encouragement were received 
from Riad as-Sulh (Lebanese Premier in 
1943-44 and member of the Lebanese dele- 
gation to U.N. in 1946); from Ihsan al-Jabri, 
a prominent leader of the National bloc; 
from the National Party in Aleppo. 

Only the fact that the Kailani regime was 
short-lived prevented the Arabs of other 
countries from sending concrete assistance. 
Such assistance was prepared, and to a slight 
extent funds and arms were actually sent. 
In Syrian towns, committees were set up 
for the collection of funds, medical aid, and 
the recruiting of volunteers Students at the 
American University of Beirut informed the 
Lebanese Government of their desire to form 
a fighting unit. Some of the most active 
workers on behalf of the Iraqi rebels (like 
Adil Arslan, Nabih al-Azma and others) 
have recently returned from political exile 
in Turkey and Germany and are continuing 
their political activities. The majority have 
become heads and members of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments: Shukri al-Ku- 
watli, Riad as-Sulh, Habib abu Shahla, 
Emile Lahud, Sabri al-Asali, and Farid Zayn 
ad-Din. 

SUMMONS TO A HOLY WAR AGAINST BRITAIN 
(A “Fatwa” Issued by Haj Amin al-Husseini, 
May 1941) 

In the name of Merciful and Almighty 
God. 

I invited all my Moslem brothers through- 
out the whole world to join in the Holy War 
for God, for the defense of Islam her 
lands against her enemy. O Faithful, obey 
and respond to my call. 

O Moslems! 

Proud "Iraq has placed herself in the van- 
guard of this Holy Struggle, and has thrown 
herself against the strongest enemy of Islam 
certain that God will grant her Victory. 

The English have tried to seize this Arab- 
Moslem land, but she has risen, full of dignity 
and pride to defend her safety, to fight for 


‘Iraq fights the tyranny which has always 
as its aim the destruction of Islam in 
ery land. It is the duty of all Moslems to 
aid ‘Iraq in her struggle and to seek every 
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means to fight the enemy, the traditional 
traitor in every age and every situation. 

Whoever knows the history of the East has 
everywhere seen the hand of the English 
working to destroy the Ottoman Empire and 
to divide the Arab countries. British politics 
toward the Arab people is masked under a 
veil of Hypocrisy. The minute she sees her 
chance, England squeezes the prostrate 
country in her Imperialist grasp, adding fu- 
tile justifications. She creates discord and 
division within a country and while feeding 
it in secret openly she assumes the role of 
advisor and trusted friend. The time when 
England could deceive the peoples of the 
East is passed. The Arab Nation and the 
Moslem people have awakened to fight Brit- 
ish domination. The English have over- 
thrown the Ottoman Empire, have destroyed 
Moslem rule in India, inciting one commu- 
nity against another; they stifled the Egyp- 
tian awakening, the dream of Mohammed 
Ali, colonizing Egypt for half a century. They 
took advantage of the weakening of the 
Ottoman Empire to stretch out their hands 
and use every sort of trick to take possession 
of many Arab countries as happened to Aden, 
the 9 Districts, the Hadramut, Oman, Masqat 
and the Emirates of the Persian Gulf and 
Transjordania. The vivid proof of the im- 
perialistic designs of the British is to be 
found in Moslem. Palestine which, although 
promised by England to Sheriff Hussein has 
had to submit to the outrageous infiltration 
of Jews, shameful poiltics designed to divide 
Arab-Moslem countries of Asia from those 
of Africa. In Palestine the English have com- 
mitted unheard of barbarisms; among others, 
they have profaned the el-Aqsa Mosque and 
have declared the most unyielding war 
against Islam, both in deed and in word. 
The Prime Minister at that time told Par- 
lament that the world would never see peace 
as long as the Koran existed, What hatred 
against Islam is stronger than that which 
publicly declares the Sacred Koran an en- 
emy of human kind? Should such sacrilege 
go unpunished? After the dissolution of the 
Moslem Empire in India and of the Ottoman 
Caliphate, England, adhering to the policy 
of Gladstone, pursued her work of destruc- 
tion to Islam depriving many Islamic States 
both in the East and in the West of their 
freedom and independence. The number of 
Moslems who today live under the rule of 
England and invoke liberation from their 
terrible yoke exceeds 220,000,000. 

Therefore I invite you, O Brothers, to join 
in the War for God to preserve Islam, your 
independence and your lands from English 
aggression. I invite you to bring all your 
weight to bear in helping ‘Iraq that she may 
throw off the shame that torments her. 

O Heroic ‘Iraq, God is with Thee, the Arab 
Nation and the Moslem World are solidly 
with Thee in Thy Holy Struggle! 


ADDRESS TO AMERICAN ARABS 
(Excerpts from a Radio Speech by Haj Amin 
al-Husseini, March 19, 1943, in Rome) 

The Arabs and Moslems will not be de- 
ceived by Britain once again because not 
only haye they known its true intentions but 
they have also Known those of Britain's al- 
les—America—and I want to draw the at- 
tention of the Arab emigrants In America to 
this fact, reminding them of their glorious 
past when they supported the National move- 
ment. I would also like to remind them that 
their efforts will be wasted if, God forbid, 
America and her Allies may be victorious in 
this War because at such a time the Arabs 
will never rise again. I therefore know that 
those Arab emigrants in America will refrain 
from helping Roosevelt or taking part in a 
war which he brought on to his country. 

If those Allies win this war the Jewish 
influence will be the arbiter in the world 
resources and one can thus imagine the fu- 
ture of the Arabs and Moslems, and the 
dangers which they are exposed to in their 
fatherlands and beliefs If the Jews and their 
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Allies dominate them and spread the latent 
hatred on to them. 

Then the world will become Hell—God 
forbid: But Allah is too just and merciful to 
grant such murderous violators any victory. 
We are sure that victory will be ours and 
that of our friends. We have not the slight- 
est doubt about that, we shall not slacken 
our struggle nor will we be deterred or quiet- 
ened. Do not be deceived by the allegations 
of your enemies, because you know full well 
about their intrigues, and be sure that the 
nation which fights, sacrifices and awaits 
will be the victories one in the end. 


A Strategy for a Livable Environment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week HEW released a most enlightening 
and well-constructed report, “A Strategy 
for a Livable Environment.” This report 
outlines many recommendations for im- 
mediate action to help eliminate the 
scourges of the physical environment— 
air, water, and noise pollution; solid 
wastes; crowding; radiation; traffic 
safety; and various other ailments. It 
is gratifying to note that HEW regards 
these problems as interrelated and urges 
an ecological approach in attempting to 
solve them. 

Mr. Speaker, this is essentially the 
type of approach that I suggested last 
March in speeches before two California 
organizations which are very much in- 
volved with problems of environmental 
pollution and decay. I applaud the HEW 
report and will go into a deeper analysis 
of various specific points contained 
therein in the next few days. 

Right now, however, I wish to sum- 
marize the report. Briefly, the primary 
concern of the report included identifi- 
cation of environmental hazards in need 
of current action and the creation of a 
system for the formulation of new goals 
to help combat polluting forces before 
they have a chance to become too irk- 
some like air pollution. 

Looking at “total man in his total en- 
vironment, rather than taking a crisis 
or piecemeal approach to solving prob- 
lems” is a most beneficial approach and 
I wholeheartedly concur with the report 
in that recommendation. It was a rec- 
ommendation I outlined earlier in the 
year. The report also indicates the need 
for developing a sort of early warning 
system so that we may attack problems 
before they become too difficult. And the 
report outlines items which will require 
new congressional authority, urging the 
President to transmit to Congress a sin- 
gle Environmental Protection Act.” 

It is my fervent expectation that this 
HEW report will stimulate the contin- 
uing dialog on environmental problems 
and hope that it serves as a catalyst for 
farsighted congressional action’ Addi- 
tionally, we must strive for increasing 
voluntary local and State government as 
well as private corporation in making 
our environment more livable. As the re- 
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port states, these problems are not iso- 
lated, but rather are all interrelated and, 
therefore, require an integrated and com- 
bined effort by Federal, State, local, and 
private interests to successfully overcome 
these problems. 

Our thoughts and actions must not be 
limited to just a few of the most publi- 
cized fields: most notably air and water 
pollution, but rather must incorporate 
all the polluting and decaying forces at 
work in our environment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fine to come out 
with periodic statements that we are 
against various forms of pollution, but 
time is getting short, and action, not 
words, is needed. 

I am very hopeful that HEW's goal of 
coordinating the various current pro- 
grams in these areas will be effective, and 
that Congress will support this effort. 

To add to the current congressional 
debate on pollution problems, I am in- 
serting a copy of the speech I gave in 
March. As I suggested earlier, the follow- 
ing statement closely parallels the theme 
of a “strategy for a Living Environment.” 
The point of both papers suggests a 
“strategy” in dealing with environmental 
problems that will be more successful 
than the fragmented and often fractious 
current approach. 


I am including my statement at this 
point so that it may serve as an intro- 
duction to further analysis of the HEW 
report: 

Can Man Survive His ENVIRONMENT? 


(Congressman RicHarp T. HaNNa’s Statement 
of March 1967) 


AND THE LORD SAID 


“The Lord God planted man in a garden 
of delight, to dress it and to tend it“ (Gene- 
sis 2:15). 

Apparently the Bible suggests that God 
answered the question “Can man survive his 
environment?” with a qualified yes. The 
qualification: if man’s environment is to 
be a “garden of delight” he must “dress it 
and... tend it.” The circumstances of our 
present environment vividly shows that the 
dictim recorded in Genesis has Dot been 
heeded. 

The question “Can man survive his en- 
vironment?” is a most ironical one. At first 
glance, one would ordinarily think I am 
talking about the rough and raw environ- 
ment of nature. Not so. Man has demon- 
strated through the ages that he is able to 
survive quite nicely as long as nature bal- 
anced what man altered, However, for the 
past fifty years man, through his technology, 
has more and more become the master of his 
own environment. The question, rightly in- 
terpreted, reads “Can man survive an en- 
vironment of his own making?“ The answer 
is not an optimistic one. 

The layman as well as the expert can easily 
detect the deteriorated conditions of the 
present American physical environment. Air 
and water pollution, increasingly choking 
solid wastes, crowded traffic, rising decibels 
of ear-shattering noise, decayed housing, dis- 
appearing open spaces and concrete canyons 
are some of the symptoms that characterize 
the advanced civilizations of 1967. Our “gar- 
den of delight” is now a weed patch of 
murk. 

HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 


Western man’s present lackadaisical con- 
cern over the deterioration of his environ- 
ment is historically rooted in the industrial 
revolution and its philosophical categoricals 
that have permeated men’s minds and domi- 
nated men’s thinking for the past two hun- 
dred years. This does not suggest that the 
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industrial revolution has been a total evil. 
In fact, it has been a mixed blessing. From 
it, the valuable gift of technology was de- 
livered. Next to language and social or- 

tion, technology is the most valuable 
attribute civilization possesses. 

However, the thinking of the age following 
the industrial revolution can be character- 
ized by its emphasis on economic motives. 
Smith, Bentham, Mill and others set the 
stage for specialization, division of labor, and 
the imperative that if everyone produced for 
profit all would balance in the final sum. 

Concentrating on producing a product that 
would return a decent profit is an important 
aspect of our present wealth. This attitude 
is one of the elements responsible for our 
Nation's technological progress. Technologi- 
cal ability can often make he difference in 
the margin of profit. 

Problems, however, resulted from this atti- 
tude. The single-minded attention to pro- 
ducing a profit did produce a great tech- 
nology. It also, however, produced social dis- 
location and labor problems that have not 
been fully solved to this day. However, and 
more important, today the productive ability 
that our technology allowed us to produce 
has created over a period of time a tremen- 
dous number of environmental problems. 

The entrepreneur bent on making a better 
detergent was not asked, according to the 
thinking of the era, to concern himself with 
the pollutants his plant dumped into the 
water, or his chimneys belched into the sky. 
He was not asked to concern himself with 
the quantity of his plant's solid wastes, the 
noise of his machinery, the esthetic effect of 
the plant on the neighborhood, or the 
crowded traffic conditions created because his 
plant was located next to dozens of other 
plants. All this he did not have to consider, 
and until just recently did not. 

Western man's approach in the era of the 
industrial revolution has been to concen- 
trate, to divide his labors. The credo in- 
grained in us is that the off-shoots and by- 
products of our work are the problems of an- 
other specialist. If no one concerns them- 
selves with the by-product, it is unprofitable 
and unimportant, 

One of the by-products in the pursuit of 
wealth has been the poisoning and deteriora- 
tion of our environment, It has been a by- 
product that we have not concerned ourselves 
with. By not concerning ourselves with any 
of the ramifications of our technology other 
than those meant to produce wealth, we find 
ourselves in the almost farcial condition of 
an immensely rich Nation whose environ- 
ment is a horribly unplanned by-product of 
the technology that produced its treasure. 

THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse have 
haunted man and provide an appropriate 
analogy for an examination of our neglected 
environment. For 70% of the American pub- 
lic whose day-to-day activities are within 
the confines of an urban megalopolis, the 
modern Four Horsemen are pollution, crowd- 
ing, noise and deterioration. These are the 
modern scourges bleeding the vitality of our 
environment. 

The first modern Horseman, pollution, is 
taking a number of different forms. Air pol- 
lution is presently the most dangerous. 
Americans choke their atmosphere with 300,- 
000 tons of wastes each day. Thousands of 
deaths each year are directly attributed to 
the poisonous materials in the air we breathe. 
It has been estimated that anyone born 
and raised in the City of New York since 
the end of World War II has breathed enough 
poisonous air to be equivalent to smoking 
nine cigarettes for each day of his life. 

The car is increasingly becoming the major 
source of air pollution. While virtually every 
major city has serious problems with in- 
dustrial air pollution, the emissions from 
the exhausts of an estimated 100 million 
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cars by 1975 will be the overwhelming source 
of poisonous air. 

In Los Angeles, where industrial air pollu- 
tion is largely being controlled, 12,500 pounds 
of noxious emissions in the form of nitrogen 
Gioxide, hydrocarbons, ozone, and peroryacyl 
nitrates are daily pumped into the Southern 
California atmosphere from the exhausts of 
3.75 million area cars. 

Water pollution, the President’s Environ- 
mental Pollution Panel recently warned, is 
becoming acute. In 1965, Americans dis- 
charged into their rivers and streams enough 
effluents to equal the raw sewage of 50 mil- 
lion people. New York City hourly dumps 
one million pounds of untreated garbage into 
the Hudson River. On Lake Erie, six of thirty- 
two recreational swimming areas had to be 
Closed because of pollution. In the Nation’s 
Capitol you rarely find anyone swimming in 
the historic Potomac. 

Each day Americans dispose of 800 mil- 
lion pounds of solid wastes. Some 1,420 
pounds of garbage are collected yearly from 
each urban American, By 1980, the rate of 
solid waste disposal will be three times the 
present rate. Solid waste materials are in- 
creasingly becoming the Nation's most seri- 
ous and costly pollutant. During this year 
the outlay for refuse collection and disposal 
Will be $1.5 billion. However, even with this 
huge expenditure, less than half our cities 
with a population of 2,500 or more dispose 
of refuse by approved sanitary and nuisance- 
free methods. 

Cesspools, industrial dumps, auto junk 
Yards, open garbage dumps, large stockpiles 
of residue from stockyards, dairies, poultry 
and other animal farms, and other deposi- 
tories of solid wastes, including our alr, rivers 
and streams, strongly suggest a civilization 
that faces the almost unthinkable reality of 
suffocating itself in its own garbage. The 
Boston Herald recently printed the feelings 
of national frustration by saying that “a 
Society so advanced that it can guide a space 
shot to the outskirts of Venus . . still can- 
not find out what to do with the common 
day-by-day debris of living.” 

Air and water pollution, solid waste dis- 
Posal, pesticide destruction and the myriad 
other forms of pollution to our environment 
are becoming increasingly acute despite 
spotty efforts at solution. Nationally, only in 
the last four years have we begun to concern 
Ourselves about the effects of environmental 
pollution. Two air pollution control acts have 
been passed, a clean rivers bill is now law, 
in 1968 all new autos will be equipped with 
Smog control devices that have not proven 
Very effective, and a smattering of other local 
and Federal anti-pollution measures are re- 
ceiving varying degrees of enforcement. We 
have not been successful at abating the pol- 
lution problem anywhere, let alone reducing 
it. In each succeeding year, despite what 
finally appears to be an articulate national 
Concern, the problem of pollution becomes 
more acute. Our rate of spollation is faster 
than our rate of solution. 

Understanding the dimension and quall- 
ties of the enigma of pollution is our pri- 
mary challenge. Sadly the total issue is be- 
ing neglected. We have divided the problem 
into its many elements: air, water solids, 
Pesticides, etc. and while we are gaining an 
understanding of each of the elements, no 
One hos understanding of the problem in 
total. No one has an understanding of how 
the total problem of pollution relates to the 
Other three modern Horsemen: noise, de- 
terioration, and crowding. No one has a total 
Understanding of how all the problems now 
existant in our environment relate to one 
another, effect one another, alter one an- 
other, produce one another. Until we under- 
Stand that the Four Horsemen now permeat- 
ing our environment must be dealt with as a 
Whole, we will not have the success we seck 
by dealing with each individually. A new 
approach in dealing with our environmental 
Problems is needed, and will be mentioned 
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later. For the moment, let us continue with 
the outlining of the mature of the three 
modern Horsemen not yet discussed. 

I have named the second Horseman of the 
modern Apocalypse, crowding. Our urban 
centers, a product of our technology, are 
analogous to a tight corset—virtually im- 
possible to get into and equally difficult to 
get out of. Some interesting statistics have 
been developed by the Government giving 
us a glimpse of the crowding problems the 
American urbanite will face in the year 2,000. 

By the year 2,000, the population of the 
United States will be 300 million. This sub- 
stantially increased population will be con- 
centrated more densely than today’s popula- 
tion. We will have the same amount of rain- 
water then as now, but we will need twice as 
much water, and one third more food. Roads 
will have to be constructed for three times 
as many cars as we now have, and there 
will have to be housing for an additional 
hundred million Americans. We will have to 
dispose of about five times the present 180 
million pounds of solid wastes each day. 

Two hundred and seventy million of the 
population will crowd into the cities, and the 
cities will occupy about 2% of the total land 
space in the United States. Sixty percent of 
the Nation's population will be concentrated 
in only twelve States. The questions of 
crowding now are critical, and if the above 
statistical picture is correct, no relief is in 
sight. Traffic jams of the future will make 
us long for the good old days of 1967 when 
during peak rush hours it only took 2% 
hours to go from downtown Los Angeles to 
International Airport, a distance of some 15 
miles. 

Planning for open spaces will be tremen- 

dously more difficult than today. Roads will 
ancreasingly take up more land, daming 
living and recreation areas into less space. 
Parking space will be at a premium and for 
many cities this will be disastrous. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., there is no longer any room in 
the central city for parking lots let alone 
curb parking. 
All social institutions, such as schools, 
libraries and essential public services will 
have to meet the much greater demand 
loads. Anyone now familiar with center city 
schools and hospitals and other public serv- 
ice institutions realize they are already 
badly overcrowded and understaffed. 

No complete study has ever been prepared 
on what psychic effects crowding has on the 
individual. I am certain such a study would 
produce many surprises with what it tells us 
of the mental impact this environmental 
factor has. 

Crowding in the urban environment has a 
direct relation and impact on pollution. The 
cause and effect is so inextricably connected, 
considering one without the other is an 
endeavor in futility. 

The third modern Horseman is noise. No 
other by-product of our technological prog- 
ress is so taken for granted. Noise has be- 
come such an integrated factor in our en- 
vironment that it is the one blight most 
tolerated. As a result very little is known 
about the ramifications of or the solutions 
to the problem. 

One certainly becomes more aware of it 
when a freeway is built adjacent to his back 
yard, or when his neighborhood becomes part 
of a landing pattern for DC8's and Boeing 
7107's. The noise in the urban environment 
never stops, it just varies in intensity. 

The dangers, while subtle, do exist. Studies 
have indicated noise has an effect on human 
performance, Loud, distracting noise tends 
to make activities inefficient. Certain kinds 
of noise are very destructive. Sonic booms 
can and often break glass, shatter interior 
fixtures, and shake the psyche of all who 
hear them. 

Once again, an adequate consideration of 
noise cannot be understood when isolated 
from the problem of crowding. As urban 
areas become more dense, the enigma of noise 
becomes more acute. And as an area becomes 
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crowded and noisy the level of pollutants 
rises adding additional misery to an already 
aggravating environment. To understand the 
total physical environment in which most 
Americans now live we must continually gear 
our thinking to the full picture and the com- 
plex interrelationships within it, Three of 
those relationships have now been discussed. 
The fourth broad category is deterioration. 

Deterioration is the fourth Horseman of 
the modern Apocalypse. The urban environ- 
ment is breeding a center city that is now 
chronically suffering from physical, social 
and esthetic deterioration. 

A casual observer can easily notice the 
physical decay. Slums are at the core of most 
cities. Urban renewal most often relocates 
slums rather than them. 

In addition to physical decay the center 
city often suffers more acutely from inade- 
quate educational facilities, recreational fa- 
cilities, hospitals, and the other social and 
public services facilities. Social decay usually 
forces those who can pay for adequate serv- 
ives to the perimeter of the central city, 
while those unable to afford the services are 
crowded more densely into an increasingly 
less desirable environment. 

Esthetic blight takes many forms. Sacrific- 
ing open spaces to roads, tasteless rows of 
tract housing built around a faceless sub- 
urban shopping center, traffic jams, miles of 
concrete parking lots, and example after ex- 
ample of auto and other junk yards; as well 
as undeveloped and il! cared for property are 
just a few of the esthetic sacrifices being 
made in order to accommodate our “prog- 
ress.” The idea that our architecture must 
conform to cold technology is at the root of 
the blandness and unattractiveness of much 
of our urban environment. 

Washington, D.C. present an excellent ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished when 
tastes and values prevail over mindless ex- 
pediency. Part of the Capitol was and is 
being carefully planned so that it will pre- 
sent a majestic and satisfying picture. All 
obstacles were overcome in achieving what 
has now become the famous and imposing 
Mall area of the City. However, little, if any, 
consideration was or is being given to es- 
thetic values in the development of the rest 
of the City. 

Few of the fifteen million visitors to Wash- 
ington each year have little desire to see 
or spend much time outside the Mall sec- 
tion, With good reason! There is little or 
nothing to see, there is little or nothing that 
is appealing. In fact, the reverse is true. 
With the exception of a few wealthy areas, 
most of Washington outside the Mall is es- 
thetically appalling. 

Understanding the full nature and impact 
of the various forms of deterioration now 
evident within our environment is extremely 
difficult. No other factors is a complex or so 
directly tied to a combination of other ele- 
ments in the total environmental backlash. 


ECOLOGY: A WORD REDISCOVERED 

In briefly reviewing the four modern 
blights of urban man, I have continually 
stressed the theme of the total interrelation- 
ship of each of these problems to one an- 
other and their combined effect upon our 
present and future environment, I stressed 
this theme because it so vividly runs to 
counter to the ideas and thinking that have 
marked Western man since the industrial 
revolution. As I pointed out earlier, the ap- 
proach represented in thinking in compo- 
nents, or parts; having only a singleminded 
view or pursuit without concerning oneself 
with its ramifications, is largely responsible 
for the present environmental conditions. 

What apparently is now needed to meet 
the challenge posed by our spoiled environ- 
ment is a new kind of thinking. The approach 
I am ting has its roots in the science 
and philosophy of the Orient. Chinese science 
and technology originally approached the 
problems of men in terms of general harmony 
rather than dividing them into fragmen 
parts, = 
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Ecology is a word that has long been in our 
language but has just recently been redis- 
covered, The word simply means putting 
living organisms in relation to their total 
environment. In 1962, before the word was 
common, I addressed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and asked the Members to put in 
perspective the environmental legislation 
that was then just first being considered. At 
that time, I stressed the ecological 
considerations. 

We have not yet properly concerned our- 
selves with man’s ecology. Granted we have 
passed some legislation and spent some 
money on attacking specific problems within 
the environment. But once again our ap- 

has been divided and has paid little 
attention to dealing with our environment 
as a whole. If we can overcome the outdated 
notion that the problems within our environ- 
ment do not fester in isolation of one an- 
other, as do segregated bacteria in a clinical 
laboratory, we will have taken a giant in- 
tellectual step forward. 

Once we understand that pollution is re- 
lated to crowding is related to noise Is related 
to deterioration is related to pollution, and 
so on, we can then deal with the issue as it 
is, and not as we choose to break it down. 

Our first step should be to determine the 
exact extent and nature of the entire inter- 
related issue. While we have specific knowl- 
edge about specific aspects of the problem, 
we know little about what the total impact 
the present environment has had on man. Do 
we know what kind of total environment we 
want? In our present rush to combat each 
individual problem in the environment, with 
little consideration for the ramifications of 
our solutions, are we actually going to pro- 
duce the kind of environment we want? 

For example, do we want all our water 
pure enough for drinking, or will it do to 
have some of it just clean enough for swim- 
ming or boating? Are we willing to sacrifice 
the esthetic values of some of our open 
spaces to relocate some industry from the 
central city thereby reducing crowding. There 
are an infinite variety of questions that can 
be posed—only the answers are lacking. 

Our environment should be the product 
of our rationality, not the by-product of our 
technology. Our technology can and must 
be shaped to meet the conditions we want in 
our environment. Our technology has given 
us many tools such as systems analysis, com- 
puterization, sophisticated organizing pro- 
grams and others that can be invaluable in 
helping determine and then realize a satis- 
factory physical environment. 

We must understand that man must be 
the center point of his ecology. As natural 
environmental obstacles were overcome, we 
must overcome the environmental problems 
created by us and orient our environment 
to meet the needs of man rather than de- 
stroying him. 

Our present environment presents us with 
a great lesson; a lesson rooted in blind his- 
tory. Man will survive his environment if we 
have learned the lesson of considering all 
the ramifications of our actions before we 
enter into them. If we approach our present 
environmental problems in that context we 
may yet remake this earth into a “garden 
of delight.” 


Baltic States Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


Baltic States Freedom Day is a sad and 
tragic anniversary. It is commemorated 


$ 
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by the Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian 
people as the beginning of their enslave- 
ment by Soviet authorities in June of 
1940. By designating it as their freedom 
day they aim to keep alive the spirit of 
freedom among the peoples in these 
ee and hope to regain their free- 
om. 

These three peace-loving, industrious, 
and gifted peoples were among the first 
to lose their freedom early in the last war. 
Under some absurd pretext that the Gov- 
ernments of these countries were agents 
of Western democratie imperialists, the 
Soviet forces treacherously attacked, in- 
vaded, and then overwhelmed these three 
countries early in 1940, and subsequently 
annexed them to the Soviet Government. 


Forthwith, Communist regimes were in- 


stituted there, and these minions of the 
Kremlin carried out their design of elim- 
inating all forms of democracy and free- 
dom. Many able-bodied men were ar- 
rested and deported, while the populace 
was terrorized. They all lived in fear of 
their lives, for none felt that he was safe 
from instant arrest and long imprison- 
ment. In their once-free homelands they 
had thus become prisoners, subject to 
separation from their families and de- 
portation to unknown parts of the Soviet 
Union. They endured such inhuman 
treatment in the hands of their over- 
lords throughout the war, always hoping 
that the end of that war would bring 
freedom to them. But to this day, 27 years 
after their enslavement, they still suffer 
and work under Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. On the observance of this sad 
anniversary, let us all hope that they 
regain their freedom and live in peace in 
their homelands. 


Days of Infamy; Days of Shame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, this 
week those who value freedom are ob- 
serving in sadness two tragic anniver- 
saries in history. 

They are the 26th anniversary of the 
first mass deportations from the Baltic 
States on June 14, 1941, and the 27th 
anniversary of the Soviet occupation of 
Lithuania on June 15, 1942. 

Truly, those were days of infamy, days 
of shame. 

They trouble our hearts as historic 
examples of man's inhumanity to his fel- 
low men. They plague our consciences as 
a reminder of Soviet perfidy and aggres- 
sion. 

The Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia—were national republics 
with a 700-year-old distinguished his- 
tory before World War II. But geography 
had made them vulnerable: they were 
small states neighboring on a giant na- 
tion, Russsia, 

Joseph Stalin, who must rank with 
Hitler as the most bloodsoaked dictator 
of all time, engineered the take-over of 
these three republics and eventually the 
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mass deportation of the Baltic peoples. 

Through the ensuing years it is esti- 
mated that Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia have lost about one-fourth of their 
populations. 

Such treatment of peoples, Mr. 
Speaker, must be clearly seen as an act 
of genocide, an effort to snuff out the 
Baltic cultures and the love of freedom 
in the hearts of Baltic peoples. 

The memory of these heinous acts 
should spur us to action in concert with 
other nations to prevent such a thing 
from ever again happening. 

Let us strive to shape a world in which 
small nations may live in peace and se- 
curity, protected from larger and expan- 
sionist neighbors. 

Let us create the climate of interna- 
tional society in which peaceful self-de- 
termination will not be just words, but 
an accomplishment. 

Let us establish workable world sanc- 
tions against nations that are guilty of 
genocide. 

Finally, on these days of anniversary, 
let us extend our expressions of sorrow 
and concern to people of Latvian, Lith- 
uanian, and Estonian ancestry in our 
own country and around the world. Let 
them know that though a quarter cen- 
tury has gone by, we have not forgotten. 


Representative W. R. (Bob) Poage Ex- 
plains Why Fair and Equitable Farm 
Policies Are Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested permission to extend my 
remarks and to include the text of an 
address given by our colleague, the Hon- 
orable W. R. (Bos) Poace, distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, at the annual convention of 
the National Plant Food Institute, held 
the past weekend at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., because I feel that not 
only every Member of Congress, but as 
many of our citizens as possible, should 
have the opportunity to know and to bet- 
ter understand the work, the problems, 
and the needs of agriculture. 

While I may be prejudiced, Mr. 
Speaker, because of my close association 
with Chairman Poace over the past 16 
years that I have served with him on the 
House Committee on Agriculture, it is my 
honest opinion that Bos Poace is the 
best informed person in this Nation when 
it comes to the consideration of agricul- 
tural problems, including the agricul- 
tural economics of the world. And, unless 
one can understand the problem, in- 
cluding specifically its causes, he is in @ 
poor position to prescribe a eure. 

When Chairman Poac calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that “prices received by 
farmers have this spring dropped to 
the lowest level in 33 years,” and that 
the parity ratio now stands at the lowest 
figure for any month since 1934, I think 
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it is time for the consuming public to 
understand that “Broke farmers cannot 
continue to produce our present abun- 
dance, much less increase production.” 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
this land Chairman Poace has been car- 
rying his message to the consumers, and 

I have the same objective in making a 

part of my remarks, the address given 

by Congressman POAGE: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN W. R. (Bos) 
Poact (D-Txx.) CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE, U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, BEFORE THE NATIONAL PLANT Foop 
INSTITUTE, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
Va., JUNE 12, 1967 


Some hundreds of years before the birth 
of Christ, a man named Aesop told a little 
story about a dog and a bone. The dog with 
the bone in its mouth was crossing a stream 
and saw the refiection of the larger bone in 
the water, and he lost the bone he had, he 
lost the substance while grasping for a 
shadow. The lesson of the Aesop fable is just 
as true today, probably more applicable to- 
day, in many aspects of our national life. 
We seem to doubt and neglect and drop those 
things that have made us a great people, 
and to reach for shadows. 

But this morning I want to talk about only 
one aspect of what is going on in this coun- 
try. This is about our Nation’s agriculture. 
And I cannot do this without talking about 
you—you people in the plant food industry. 

I am grateful to you for the opportunity. 
Since I became Chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
in Washington a few months ago I have felt 
that I had a special responsibility to present 
the farmers’ case to the people of our coun- 
try. I have spoken in New York City, in Hous- 
ton, in Denver, in Florida, in Arkansas, in 
Louisville, and in Phoenix, and in other 
localities, saying about the same thing I'm 
going to say to you this morning. 

But first I want to commend the plant 
food industry for the contribution you have 
made to the creation of food and fiber abun- 
dance in this great Nation of ours. 

Moreover, I want further to praise this in- 
dustry for the service you have rendered our 
farmers during years when agriculture gen- 
erally has been subjected to a vicious cost- 
Price squeeze at times when the remainder of 
the economy was enjoying unprecedented 
Prosperity. 

The country is entitled to know what you 
have done. 

You have held your prices down. You have 
made a proud record of partnership with the 
farmer in his trying years. 

Last week in gathering my notes for this 
appearance before you, I telephoned the De- 
partment of Agriculture and asked some 
Specific questions. I was told that since 1932 
fertilizer prices to farmers have increased 
only 52 t. From the farmer's stand- 
Point that is just 52 percent too much, but 
no other major item used by farmers in pro- 
ducing our food and fiber has increased so 
little in price, In comparison, during these 
last 35 years, the cost of farm machinery has 
jumped 213 percent, the costs of motor vē- 
hicles used in agriculture are up 242 percent, 
and farm building and fencing materials 
have gone up by 216 percent. 

And I was happy, in the Department's re- 
Sponse to another question, to learn that by 
the wise pricing policies you have followed, 
favoring our farmers, you too have profited. 
I was told that in 1932 your industry sold 
Only $110 million worth of fertilizer. to farm- 
ers, while last year, in 1966, you sold farmers 
$1,765,000,000 worth of fertilizer. 

You have helped our farmers master the 
arts of abundance. But in performing his 
Miracles and blessing this country with 
Plenty, and in feeding hungry people over a 
large part of the world, our farmers have not 
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done so well. They now are in desperate cir- 
cumstances again. 

This is where we get back to the dog and 
the bone. This is what I want to talk to you 
about. 

Many people out to get votes in elections 
have read the census figures which show a 
steady increase in our urban population. 
They have too often decided that the way 
to get these city votes is to promise lower 
prices on food and fiber. Conversely, interest 
in the farmer, who produces the food and the 
fiber, is diminishing, and every decision of 
our Supreme Court, and every redistricting 
act of our State Legislatures forced by the 
Court tends to reduce the political influ- 
ence of our farm people. 

I, too, am interested in the well-being of 
consumers. A part of the City of Fort Worth 
has just been put in the District I represent, 
and I have long represented the 100,000 peo- 
ple of the City of Waco, But the trend of 
things raises a question which troubles me. 
A solid and prosperous agriculture is the sub- 
stance, it is the bone, of the economy and 
well-being of this Nation. Are our politicians, 
since the size of the farmer vote has dimin- 
ished now, in grasping for shadows of con- 
sumer favors and approbation, neglecting the 
ability of our farm people to continue to 
produce abundantly? If this is so, then the 
consumer as well as the farmer will suffer. 

Let us consider one or two terribly dis- 
turbing facts. 

Prices received by farmers have this spring 
dropped to the lowest level in 33 years, in 
relation to the rest of the economy. 

These prices dropped 10 percent between 
last August, 1966, and April, 1967. This is 
the most severe drop in my recollection. The 
parity ratio dipped in April to 72 percent, 
and now stands at the lowest figure for any 
month since 1934. 

In other words, the prices farmers re- 
ceived in April, in relation to the prices of 
things they must buy to produce their crops 
and livestock and to live on the farm, are 
right now at the lowest point in 33 years. 
Meanwhile, during the past 20 years the 
hourly earnings of industrial workers have 
increased by 123 percent and corporate divi- 
dends are up 232 percent. During the same 
period the average of farm prices is actually 
down 11 percent . .. that is, you heard me 
correctly, actual prices received by farmers 
in the marketplaces in April were 11 percent 
lower than the prices for a similar number 
of pounds, bushels or bales 20 years ago—in 
1947. 

Wheat, including the value of certificates 
under the wheat program, now returns the 
farmer $2.14 a bushel, compared with $2.29 
a bushel the farmer received in 1947; corn 
now brings $1.26, compared with $2.16 twenty 
years ago; and cotton, including the govern- 
ment subsidy, has been bringing the farmer 
about 28 cents a pound, while in 1947 the 
price was about 32 cents. 

I have been using every opportunity I 
have had since January to get out over the 
country to tell consumers, to tell everyone 
who would listen, that we simply cannot 
afford to let this condition continue. I think 
it is clear that our country and oùr world 
may soon need increased production. My 
message and my warning is this: 

Broke farmers cannot continue to produce 
our present abundance, much less increase 
production. 

Prices now paid to farmers are not suffi- 
cient to bring to and hold in agriculture 
the resources—people, land, plant foods and 
chemicals, machinery and other productive 
aids of science—to support the efficiencies 
essential to maintain abundant production, 

Consumers in this Nation should under- 
stand that we might well be short of food 
at this very moment If our farmers had to 
depend solely on prices received in the 
marketplaces and if these prices in terms of 
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parity with other prices had been as low in 
all the years since 1940 as they are today. 

We have the greatest agricultural plant 
on earth, we have mastered the arts of food 
and fiber abundance. This did not just hap- 
pen here. It came about because of the kind 
of people we have on our farms and because 
for a few years from 1942 through 1952, we 
did pay these people parity prices, and our 
farmer used this parity income to build the 
farm plant which is now turning out the 
miracles of plenty. 

In December, I visited India, at the request 
of the President. I found, as we all know, 
that India suffers both from chronic and 
from a drought-induced shortage of food. 
From my firsthand studies in this hungry 
country, I am convinced that, basically, 
India cannot feed herself because her peasant 
farmers are unable to buy the fertilizer, the 
machinery, the improved seeds, the insecti- 
cides, etc., which they should use. 

I mentioned earlier that I called the De- 
partment of Agriculture to get some facts 
and figures, as I was putting together my 
notes for this appearance before you. I got 
the Department to develop some figures on 
the use of inorganic fertilizer in the United 
States and in India, and to relate this to the 
population. The answer I got might tell the 
story in the shortest possible way why Amer- 
ica is a land of plenty and India is near 
starvation. 

In the United States farmers used in 1966 
126 pounds of fertilizer for each person in 
the United States. In India the use of fer- 
tilizer in producing crops was a woeful 3.3 
pounds per person. 

Indeed, these figures tell the difference be- 
tween plentiful food here and starvation in 
other areas of the world. They should tell 
you people also that yours is probably the 
most important industry in the world, and 
it is growing more important every day as 
exploding populations increase the demand 
for food and fiber the world over. The oppor- 
tunities of your Industry, its challenge, are 
tremendous. 

The Indian peasants are not as ignorant 
as many of us su them to be. Many 
know what they could do to increase the 
productivity of their land, but without sub- 
stantially higher prices for what they do 
produce they cannot buy those inputs that 
they realize are needed to increase pro- 
ductivity. 

The policy of the Indian Government has 
been to hold down the price of cereals, with 
the thought that this would help their con- 
suming masses. 

This policy, which is not unlike the policy 
of governments in many underdeveloped, 
undernourished nations, has suppressed the 
incentive, and the ability, to produce abun- 
dantly. Their people go hungry. 

I look at India, and I wonder about my 
own country. 

Something occurred last year that fright- 
ened me. In mid-1966 when prices farmers 
receive for some of the food they produce 
advanced moderately, and prices at the gro- 
cery store got higher, a great hue and cry 
went up from consumers. Boycotts of grocery 
establishments were organized across the 
country. Housewives carried . Farm- 
ers were condemned for high food costs. 

All this happened in the Year 1966, when 
prices farmers were getting for what they 
produced were substantially below what they 
got 20 years ago. And all this happened in 
@ year when our people were buying their 
food for a smaller part of their income than 
any people anywhere, ever before, in all 
history. 


Have we come to the place where people 
are unwilling to pay the farmer a fair price 
for what we eat? Was that the meaning of 
the housewives’ demonstrations last year, and 
V prices 
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This concerns me deeply. It should con- 
cern those Members of who rep- 
resent urban constituencies as well as those 
who represent rural areas. I'm wondering 
how long we can continue to produce an 
abundance of food and fiber for our own 
people, not to mention food for starving 
populations abroad, if we do not act firmly 
to establish reasonable rewards for the people 
in agriculture who grow that food and those 
fibers—rewards comparable with the rewards 
of those engaged in other undertakings in 
our free enterprise economy. If we do not we 
are certain to sce an even greater and con- 
tinuing movement from the farm to what 
appears to be the greater security of the 
public assistance rolls of our cities: 

Incentive is the key to abundance. It is 
the secret of free enterprise. Our people in 
the cities must know that this Is as true on 
the farm as it is in the factory in the city. 
When I was in India I could not help but 
wonder how that underdeveloped nation 
might flourish if it would import our system 
of free enterprise. I cannot now but wonder 
what will happen in our own country if 
the incentives of potential profit in our free 
enterprise agriculture should vanish. 

A central message I am trying to make 
clear here is that the productivity of agri- 
culture is not now effectively Umited by 
lack of technical knowledge, but that, unless 
as a nation we act wisely, this productivity 
may be severely circumscribed by economics, 
by the cost of applying this knowledge and 
the inability of our remaining farmers, with 
their poor prices, to meet this cost. In the 
future, low prices definitely will limit the 
productivity of agriculture. 

The farmers’ message must be directed to 
consumers. I think consumers will Usten to 
our appeal on two grounds. 

First, Americans are fair. They believe in 
letting everyone earn a reasonably good liy- 
ing, Look at their attitude toward wages. 
Most everybody knows that wages are by far 
the largest single factor in the rising cost of 
living, but almost all Americans agree that 
the wage earner should have a fair return 
for his labor. It took many years, and it took 
@ lot of work, to get this understanding over 
to the American public. Agricultural pro- 
ducers have not presented their case nearly 
so effectively as has organized labor. Under- 
standing of the farmers’ problems does not, 
of itself, assure a solution, But I know that 
no solution is going to be forthcoming until 
we get this understanding. 

Second, I think consumers will listen be- 
cause it is in their self-interest to keep farm- 
ers producing abundantly. Certainly it is 
much better for consumers to have an 
assured and continuingly abundant supply 
of food and to pay fair prices for it than it 
is to have an over-supply at low prices for a 
time and then a shortage and skyrocketing 
prices while we go through readjustment. 

So, I repeat, our effort must be to make 
consumers understand that our whole food 
supply will be endangered if we do not re- 
store to agriculture prices which will enable 
our farmers to stay in business and produce 
abundantly. 

The ultimate decisions will be made in the 
cities. 

Ours is a democracy and the masses of our 
people now live in the cities, and as we seek 
remedies to insure continued abundance at 
reasonable prices we must recognize that the 
political power of our farm and ranch peo- 
ple has diminished. Henceforward, farmers 
must depend upon Members of Congress and 
upon .administrators representing urban 
constituencies and populations for approval 
of farm policies which are fair and equitable. 

This is why I am taking advantage of every 
opportunity to present the picture to city 
people and to ask their understanding and 
cooperation. I am here today because I want 
your help—the help of you people in the 
plant food industry—in delivering the mes- 
sage. I want you to help me tell the people 
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in the cities that all of us will suffer, If we 
tall to understand the work, the problems 
and the needs of agriculture. 

I know you will will help me tell the coun- 
try that this is a land of plenty and that we 
want to keep it that way. 


Fairplay for Otepka 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, according to 
the Government Employees Exchange, 
dated June 14, im an article entitled 
“State, CS’s Macy Attacked Over Otto 
Otepka Appeal,” the truth about the 
Otepka case becomes more and more ob- 
vious. My colleagues’ attention is invited 
to the lack of fairplay accorded this 
most-maligned individual who is being 
denied due process. 

Open hearings are being precluded, 
but the truth will eventually come out. 
It has finally become apparent that the 
“top dogs” have tried to smother this 
case, lest their own actions and instruc- 
tions be disclosed. Time has overtaken 
events and proved the official position 
is a desire to bury, hide, and obscure the 
facts. A congressional investigation is 
indicated if the Attorney General does 
not act and due process is not afforded. 
Only public demand can result in justice 
and equity, and I commend the objec- 
tive reporting staff of Government Em- 
ployees Exchange. 

The article follows: 

By Concress—Srate, CS'’s Macy ATTACKED 
Over OTTO OTEPKA APPEAL 

On June 6 the State Department dropped 
ten of the thirteen charges which it had 
leveled in 1963 against Otto F. Otepka, the 
Department's top security evaluator. Among 
these ten charges were the allegation that 
Mr. Otepka had “mutilated” certain classi- 
fied documents allegedly “found in his burn 
bags” (for burning scrap classified papers). 

The dropping of the ten charges was on 
the motion of Irving Jaffe, of the Department 
of Justice, who is prosecuting the case for 
the State Department. Mr. Jaffe’s action had 
been previously cleared by him with Under 
Secretary of State Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 
who had obtained the consent of Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk. 

Over the protests of Mr. Otepka and his 
attorney, Roger Robb, Edward Dragon, the 
Hearing Officer, ruled that the entire pro- 
ceedings on the remaining three charges 
must be “classified”. 

The State Department action followed by 
a week the prediction of The Exchange, in 
its May 31 issue, that the ten charges would 
be dropped on Mr. Jaffe’s advice. At the time 
The Exchange wrote as follows: 

“Besides the controversy over the ques- 
tion of an or a ‘secret’ hearing, The 
Exchange has been authoritatively informed 
by a source close to Under Secretary of State 
Katzenbach that, on the advice of Mr. Jaffe, 


has recommended that the State Department 

drop 10 charges at the outset of the hear- 

These 10 revolve around the issue of 

the alleged ‘mutilation’ of classified docu- 
ments, 

“The informant added that the reason for 

the recommendation is Mr. Jaffe's fear that 
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Mr. Otepka obtained positive information 
regarding the identity of the persons actually 
involved in the ‘mutilations’ and, in the 
event the charges are maintained in their 
present form, he will be able to expose the 
persons at the hearings. In this event, the 
Department of Justice will have no choice 
but to bring criminal proceedings against 
the persons 50 exposed.” 

“In turn, these persons have already Indi- 
cated they will reveal the identities of the 
‘top persons’ in the Department of State 
who had instructed them to ‘mutilate’ the 
documents and to ‘plant them’ in Mr. 
Otepka’s burn bags in such a way as to make 
it appear that Mr. Otepka had carried out 
the ‘mutilations,’”’ 

On June 1, 1967 Congressman H. R. Gross 
of Iowa inserted the entire Exchange article 
into the Congressional Record, pages H6511- 
H6512. Congressman Gross described the 
State Department's proposed action a “foul 
injustice piled on the many injustices that 
have been a part of this case from the out- 
set.” 

Congressman Gross also attacked the Civil 
Service Commission, which has jurisdiction 
over protecting Mr. Otepka's rights as a 
civil service employees with veterans’ pref- 
erence. He said, “The inaction of the Civil 
Service Commission is shocking. It is an 
abdication to the political expediencey of 
the State Department.” 

On June 7, Congressman John M. Ash- 
brook of Ohio on the floor of the House 
quoted from the May 31 report of The Ex- 
change, emphasizing Mr. Jaffe’s reasons for 
dropping the charges. He said that “there 
is concern that Mr. Otepka will receive fair 
and just treatment. If the State Department 
thinks it will eventually slide this case under 
the rug and the whole affair forgotten, it is 
mistaken." Congressman Ashbrock's re- 
marks appear on pages H6826 and H6827 of 
the Congressional Record, June 1. 

Within the State Department and the 
Civil Service Commission, a mood of con- 
sternation” exists over the May 31 article 
in The Exchange, it was learned from an 
informant close to Winson D. Trone, the 
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Planning. According to this informant, as- 
sociates of Under Secretary of State Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach and of Deputy Under- 
secretary of State Idar Rimstad are “alarmed 
at the continuing leak of accurate person- 
nel information” to The Exchange despite 
repeated assurances from Marvin Gentile, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security 
that the “leaks” had been “plugged.” 

At the White House, the May 31 Exchange 
article and the June 1 and June 7 state- 
ments of Congressmen Gross and Ashbrook 
have “ ted concern”, an informant 
closely identified with James C. Falcon re- 
vealed. Mr. Falcon is listed at the White 
House as the Special Assistant there to John 
C. Macy, Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

This source indicated that Mr. Macy has 
become “extremely irritable” about news re- 
ports of an early change in his own status at 
the White House and of rumors of the pos- 
sibility of a congressional investigation into 
Mr. Macy's own role in the Otepka case. (In 
response to an inquiry, Mr. Macy had “no 
comment” to say about his changing sta- 
tus—tThe Editor). According to the infor- 
mant, the prospects of such a congressional 
investigation have been increased by the cir- 
culation of reports of the continued existence 
of the “Macy-Crockett” Camp, involving 
Marvin Watson, the Appointments Secretary 
of the President, Idar Rimstad, the successor 
to William J, Crockett as Deputy Undersec- 
retary of State for Administration, and Mr. 
Falcon who is carried on the Federal payroll 
as a “domestic” Foreign Service Reserve. Offi- 
cer, Maximum U.S. Duty. 

In anticipation of a possible congressional 
investigation, a special study has been un- 
dertaken at the State Department of Volume 
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17, pages 1325 through 1480, of the Hearings 
on State Department Security, The Exchange 
has learned. Within the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Inspections, it was 
stated, may be most vulnerable because of 
repeated allegations addressed to it in the 
past by State Department civil service per- 
sonnel of discrimination in assignments, 
“make-work" jobs with false job descrip- 
tions; the failure of desk audits of positions; 
and the use of repeated details.“ with Civil 
Service Commission consent, to perform 
meaningless tasks so as to punish civil serv- 
ice employees. In this connection, Mr. Macy's 
ardent espousal of the Hays Bill in 1966, 
which would have destroyed the civil service 
in the State Department, is cited as relevant. 
Also cited against Mr. Macy for failure to 
uphold the rights of civil service personnel 
are the actions of the office of the Chief, Ap- 
peals Examining Office, of the Civil Service 
Commission which has invariably turned a 
“deaf ear” to complaints of State Department 
employees. Volume 17 systematically records 
and documents a series of cases of civil serv- 
ice employees who complained that they did 
“nothing” or merely read newspapers and 
books and magazines all day. Yet, in every 
instance, Mr. Macy replied that, “in justifi- 
cation of its own inaction to protect civil 
service personnel, the Appeals Examining 
Office of the Civil Service Commission had 
decided it had been unable to find any basis 
for holding that the Commission has juris- 
diction for the appellate review." Thus, no 
hearing at all was granted the employees. 


Shalom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I sa- 
lute Israel for her stunning win over 
Egypt, which reflects what can me ac- 
complished through a combination of 
competence, ingenuity, and complete 
unity of spirit and resolve. 

I have supported Israel since she was 
created as an independent Jewish state 
19 years ago by the United Nations and 
I do so today. On May 25 I was among 
those who joined Congressman CELLER 
in pledging to take whatever action was 
necessary to resist aggression against 
Israel and preserve peace. But the ele- 
ments of force, speed, and surprise which 
led to this military victory cannot neces- 
Sarily insure her long-term future and 
Security in the Mideast. 

Israel cannot be expected to return 
to the status quo, nor should she be 
expected to; once and for all her terri- 
torial sovereignty must be recognized 
and guaranteed by all of the world, es- 
pecially by the 14 Arab sister states; her 
access to international waterways un- 
questioned. But Israel and Egypt need 
each other. On her part Israel must be 
ready to face up to the refugee problem, 
One way would be to reconsidér the rec- 
ommendations of the United Nations to 
Offer indemnity payments to the Arabs 
who do not wish to resettle in their 
homeland under Israeli rule. 

I agree with the Near East Report of 
June 13, when it says, “Let there be 
Peace—the Israelis have defeated the 
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Arab States in military battle three 
times in the last 20 years. Now comes 
the hardest, and we hope, the last battle. 
It is to induce Arab leaders to enter into 
a peace settlement with Israel.” 

During the fighting, Marc Chagall, 
the noted Jewish artist, famed for his 
inspiring stained-glass windows, re- 
marked, “Let Israel be safe, I will make 
you lovelier windows.” 

Let her be safe. Let there be lasting 
peace in the Mideast. Shalom. 


East-West Friendship a Delusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Melchior Palyi is one of the most re- 
spected international economists and his 
column appears regularly in the Chicago 
Tribune. In view of the administration’s 
determination to embrace the Soviet 
Union economically as well as diplomat- 
ically, Dr, Palyi’s article which appeared 
in that newspaper on Wednesday, June 
14, has special significance: 

East, West FRIENDSHIP A DELUSION 
(By Dr. Melchior Palyi) 

Basic values, like economic freedom and 
communism, are “muted ideological shib- 
boleths,” according to the New York Times. 
It is a widespread beilef among the Amer- 
ican (and European) intelligentsia that we 
are foolishly maneuvering ourselves into 
east-west conflicts on the false assumption 
that a clash of basic principles is at stake. 
The implication is clear: Let us be friends 
with Russia [and with Red China] and no 
more dissension will remain than what is 
bound to grow out of conflicting economic 
interests under “competitive co-existence.” 

This is self-delusion of the most danger- 
ous sort. The truth is that east and west are 
separated by an unbridgeable chasm, by 
whatever name it goes. 

A prime aspect of the fundamental differ- 
ence is that we are willing to tolerate a 
hostile system—which is determined to ob- 
literate us. If you doubt their ingrained and 
in-eradicable hostility, consider a few of its 
manifestations. 

1. The Bolshevist verbiage, addressed to 
“capitalism” in general, to the United States 
in particular, is as uncouth and rought as it 
ever has been. In their dictionary we are 
imperialists, exploiters, robber-barons, if not 
outright gangsters. 

2. Only a few privileged Russians are per- 
mitted to travel abroad, to read western 
publications, or to listen to foreign broad- 
casts. People are so intimidated that most of 
them avoid contacts with foreigners. They 
are being systematically and constantly 
brainwashed—against us, 

DAMAGE AT EVERY TURN 

3. Openly or otherwise the soviets never 
miss an opportunity to damage America’s 
reputation and prestige, to infiltrate and to 
subvert our institutions, and to arm our 
enemies. 

4. Soviet foreign policy is notoriously hos- 
tile to America. They try to stymie our ob- 
jectives at every turn. Together with their 
Chinese brothers under the skin, they fo- 
ment and support peripheral wars which are 
very costly for us, from Hong Kong to Tan- 
zania to Latin America. Their objective is 
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always to expand the area of communist 
rule, using whatever means serve the pur- 
pose—provided they do not bring them to 
the brink of a deadly confrontation. 

How can one ignore all these and many 
more hostile attitudes? The fellow-travelers 
tell us, echoing the Moscow line, that we 
are at fault. We are the aggressors. This 
takes some twisting of facts and logic. Who 
was the aggressor when we put pressure 
on Stalin to withdraw his troops from Iran 
and stopped him from occupying the Darda- 
nelles . . . when our airlift broke the block- 
ade of West Berlin ...when our troops 
defended the independence of South Korea, 
and so on? 

The most recent conflict follows the same 
pattern. Russia insists that Egypt has the 
right to close the Tiran straits, but would 
threaten with war if Turkey closed her 
“territorial waters,” the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles. 

SIDES PAR APART 


There ts a fundamental clash, indeed, be- 
tween two disputants whose concepts of 
truth and untruth are incompatible. They 
are as far apart as if they did not belong 
to the same species. Mediation, reconcilina- 
tion, and truly peaceful co-existence are out 
of the question, unless one submits to the 
will of the other—or is subdued by force. 

To the Bolshevists, submission to the 
rules of logic (and ethics) would mean po- 
litical, if not physical suicide—for reasons 
that deserve further discussion. 


Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the concern of so many of my 
constituents over the recent crisis in the 
Middle East, I felt constrained to write 
the President of the United States in 
their behalf. 

The letter which I directed to the Pres- 
ident sets out the position of many thou- 
sands of Americans; and I insert its con- 
tent in the Recor following my remarks: 

JUNE 14, 1967. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On behalf of many of 
my constituents in the Fourth District of 
Georgia, I am writing you in connection with 
the recent Middle East crisis. 

It is the feeling of these citizens that our 
Nation, as the leader of the Free World, 
should consider it her responsibility to seek 
measures which will prevent a similar oc- 
currence. The success Israel has had in her 
fight for national survival would be indeed 
shallow if another crisis is allowed to arise. 

The Arab nations’ refusal to recognize the 
inherent rights of other sovereign nations 
has been a primary cause of the present con- 
flict. If a similar crisis is to be prevented, 
its cause must be eliminated. To this end, 
I urge that no further aid from this coun- 
try to the Arab nations be given, unless and 
until those nations can grant assurance of 
their intention to recognize the rights of 
others. 

Your consideration of this appeal is sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
BEN B. BLACKBURN, 
Member of Congress, 
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“Design for More Effective Schools”—An 
Article by Walter G. Davis, Jane 1967 
Issue of AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tionist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
89th Congress has been rightly described 
as the Education Congress because of the 
many legislative advances in programs 
for the support of education for the young 
people of our country. 

One of the most thoughtful discussions 
of one aspect of our progress in education 
is contained in an article by Walter G. 
Davis, director of the AFL-CIO depart- 
ment of education, published in the June 
issue of the American Federationist, the 
official monthly magazine of the AFL- 
CIO. 


Mr. Davis describes fresh approaches 
to our national effort to provide better 
education for disadvantaged children. 

I include Mr. Davis’ article at this point 
in the RECORD: 

DESIGN FOR More EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

(By Walter G. Davis) * 

The 89th Congress rightfully deseryes rec- 
ognition as the education Congress. Federal 
programs now in force add up to a significant 
commitment to share in the financial re- 
sponsibility for education at all levels. How- 
ever, a variety of studies and research proj- 
ects over the last five years have all pointed 
to specific, hard-core problem areas where 
financial resources alone make little impact, 
although they are important. 

This becomes apparent when we begin to 
examine the implementation of this nation’s 
commitment to provide every child, regard- 
less of his race or neighborhood, an equal 
opportunity to share in the cultural and eco- 
nomic wealth of the country. 

For the youngsters who has been subjected 
to a substandard school because of his race, 
programs are still grossly inadequate to meet 
the actual need in too many areas of the na- 
tion. Likewise, for the youngsters from fam- 
flies, while and non-white, who represent 
the perpetual cycles of ignorance identified 
with the poor, there is still a terrible lack of 
eee programs which already have 

own promise, 


2 we are constantly reminded that in to- 
day's society it is imperative that one be 
prepared in order to enjoy some security in 
the world of work. This means that the ac- 
quisition of skills is more important today 
than ever before. 

Even if the entire educational system was 
geared to meet the demands of industry and 
modern living, a significant number of young 
people could not meet the challenge because 
there would still remain the special problems 
of the poor and the minority group student 
for a long time to come, 

There has been a meaningful beginning. 
Educators, government officials and con- 
cerned citizens now have before them a 
voluminous amount of data gathered in 
the last few years by competent scholars in 
the field of education. 

Never before has there been the candid 
probing of the underlying causes of ignor- 
ance and educational deprivation as was pro- 


1 Walter G. Davis is Director of the AFL- 
CIO Department of Education. 
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duced at the request of the Congress and 
President since 1965. 

Two significant studies sponsored by the 
federal governent have produced the best 
existing profile of the public education sys- 
tem as it relates to the poor and to the eth- 
nic minorities. 

I refer to “Equality of Educational Op- 
portunity” by James S. Coleman of Johns 
Hopkins University, a study published by 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and “Racial Isolation in the 
Public Schools,” a report of the U. S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

The Coleman Report examined the char- 
acteristics of the school, searching for the 
presence or lack of equality of educational 
opportunity. Together with his colleagues, 
Dr. Coleman probed for the tangible indica- 
tors of a quality school, i.e., laboratories, 
textbooks, libraries, etc., as well as the in- 
tangibles. On the latter, his survey covered 
such things as the characteristics of parents, 
students and teacher. Special attention was 
given to teachers with regard to their back- 
ground, salary level, verbal abilities and 
attitude toward their jobs. 

The socio-economic backgrounds of the 
students, the education of their parents 
and the attitudes the pupils have toward 
themselves and their ability to affect their 
own destinies, as well as their academic 
aspirations, also were assessed. 

Great care has gone into the survey and 
the interpretation of its results. Whether 
the overwhelming majority of professionals 
in the field agree with the analysis of the 
data collected remains to be seen. In any 
event, we now have a frame of reference 
to make some judgments as we get on with 
the task of eliminating the dual standard 
and substandard schools of the nation. 

The U. S. Civil Right Commission report 
zeros in on the racial aspect of education, 
Particular emphasis was given to: 

1. The extent of racial isolation in the 
public schools and the extent of the disparity 
in educational achievement between white 
and Negro schoolchildren. 

2. Factors contributing to school segrega- 
tion. 

3. The relationship, impact and effects of 
racial isolation on the attitudes and inter- 
racial associations of Negroes and whites. 

4. Current programs designed to remedy 
any educational disadvantage and relieve 
racial isolation. 

Unlike the Coleman Report, the Com- 
mission has made recommendations calling 
on the Congress to take additional legisla- 
tive steps on the basic problem. 

The basic problem, of course, is to make 
sure that the young people caught in the 
web of poverty and race tion 
acquire the basic tools to enable them to 
participate in the education and training 
programs designed to prepare them to hold 
their own in the competition for good jobs. 

However, the concern should not stop 
there. We also value the cultural develop- 
ment of all the people. If we are ever going 
to complete the task of nationbullding, the 
ideal of raising the educational level of all 
citizens means we must overcome the prob- 
lems of the ghetto dwellers of all races— 
especially the very young now entering 
school. School quality has less effect on 
achievement than the student's family back- 
ground and the social environment of the 
student body, according to the latest studies, 

The Commission report stated that “In the 
few years which separate their infancy from 
entry into school, children are exposed to 
profound formative influence. During those 
years, verbal skills and styles of speech and 
thought are shaped, a child’s view of him- 
self develops and his aspirations begin to 
form.” 

Few programs exist which reach pre-school 
children and effectively address themselves 
to this point. The ghetto child, therefore, 
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enters school with all the negatives acquired 
from his environment, These negatives must 
be overcome by the time he reaches the 
starting line in the race for educational 
achievement if he is to avoid carrying this 
burden through school life. 

By now, none of this can be characterized 
as new information never discussed by the 
scholars and social scientists of America. Yet 
it seems incredible that current programs 
are not receiving fuller public support and 
attention. Meanwhile, the child born in the 
ghetto, of parents who themselves have been 
subject to the influence of the ghetto, con- 
tinues on a collison course with what he 
often considers a hostile society which aims 
to keep him down. What incentive to learn 
can be exepected of these young people who, 
by best government estimates, number ap- 
proximately 5 million? 

The federal government also has taken 
some m first steps to bring about a 
reorientation of school administrators. New 
functions have been thrust upon them as a 
result of new government commitments. 
Among these, two stand out in importance: 

1. Remedial education for the children of 
illiterate parents and victims of deficient 
schools; and 

2. Outreach programs designed to seek out 
the discouraged and undermotivated and to 
encourage them to participate in the avall- 
able services. 

Of the persent organized efforts now under 
way with regard to these two objectives at 
the local level, the Teacher Corps and the 
More Effective School program are proving 
themselves and deserve full support. 

President Johnson has asked Congress to 
expand the Teacher Corps to five times its 
present size by 1968. Not only does this attest 
to its value and potential, but in a few short 
years it will have developed and trained 
teachers to take on the toughest job in the 
profession—trying to inspire children of the 
slums who now lack an incentive to learn. 

Little known so far is the More Effective 
Schools program—popularly called MES. This 
program was first formulated by a committee 
of selected representatives from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers’ Local 2 in New 
York City; the Council of Supervisory Asso- 
ciations and the office of the New York City 
Superintendent of Schools. 

This group began on the premise that 
economically disadvantaged children, when 
properly challenged and given the means for 
growth and learning, can make remarkable 
academic and social progress. Accordingly, 
they felt a new design for education must be 
created. 

From this point, they set out to design 
such a program for the elementary school 
levels—one which would be qualitatively dif- 
ferent from that found in comparable 
schools. They established this format: 

Limit school registers (in New York City, 
1,000 or less pupils). 

Set maximum class size at 22; kindergarten 
at 12 maximum. 

Each group of three classes is to have an 
additional teacher. The “cluster” teacher is 
to share equally in the responsibilities of the 
cluster. 

School secretaries are to be provided on 
the ratio of one per 250 children. This is to 
free the teacher from secretarial chores. 

School guidance counselors are to be pro- 
vided on the ratio of one per 350 children. 

Each MES school should provide care for 
the seriously disturbed child. 

Additional teaching positions are to be 
filled to work with the regular classroom 
teacher. This would permit individual at- 
tention to be given a child or a small group 
of children, 

Provision is to be made for teacher side 
time by parents at the ratio of 1 hour per 
day per 20 children. 

Provision for a yearly special contingency 
fund at the ratio of $2.50 per pupil is to be 
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used for special purposes as the need of the 
school require. 

Additional special funds are to be budg- 
eted for supplies above the rate established 
for regular schools. These funds represent a 
substantial increase over amounts allotted 
to regular schools. . 

Each MES school is to have a full-time psy- 
chologist, social worker, attendance teacher, 
speech therapist and community coordinator 
assigned to it. 

At least one psychiatrist is allotted for 
each four MES schools. He serves as con- 
sultant to the regular school clinical team 
and to the teacher. 

A full-time health counselor is to be pro- 
vided for each school, 

Additional medical and dental services are 
to be offered over the amount of services pro- 
vided regular schools, 

Special funds are to be set aside for staff 
orientation programs before the opening of 
each school. 

Principals and assistant principals are to 
meet regularly with the staff for the purpose 
of evaluating practices and to exchange 
views. 


These improvements may not appear dra- 
matic but they are comprehensive in aiming 
at the basic problem of these special children, 
Most important is the simple proposition 
that the teacher be free to spend 100 percent 
of her time teaching and not acting the role 
of policeman. 

At an early stage of the MES program, im- 
proved morale among staff, children and par- 
ents was clearly observable. 

Program evaluators have stated categori- 
cally that the children in MES are achieving 
at a higher level than those in comparable 
Schools not in MES programs. Also, they are 
making greater gains than many children in 
“normal” schools, 

A keen interest in the program is develop- 
ing among the regular, experienced teachers. 
Fewer than 20 out of 800 teachers left the 
Program at the end of the first year, even 
though all had the privilege of leaving at the 
end of the year without prejudice. 

The National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation of Disadvantaged Children stated in 
its January report to the President and Con- 
gress that “The attitudes of teachers are 
crucial in improving the education of dis- 
advantaged children,” 

It cited summer schools aided by Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act last summer, “the atmosphere of experi- 
mentation” and “fresh feelings of success 
With children” as instrumental in changing 
traditional teacher attitudes. 

The AFT decided to expand the scope of 
this program and appointed Simon Beagle, 
A veteran teacher now beginning his 41st year 
in the New York City school system, to head 
a national program. 

Beagle has so far encouraged interest in 
the program in a number of major cities. 
Using the experience gained in the 21 schools 
now operating in New York City, school 
boards in Baltimore, New Orleans and Den- 
ver have approved MES programs. The pro- 
gram is under consideration in the District 
of Columbia, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Phoenix, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 

Part of the problem is cost. Most school 
Systems have already allocated their proposed 
budgets for fiscal year 1968. Any additional 
Services required by the MES program would 
necessarily mean the resetting of priorities. 

The job now is to somehow bring home 
to education and other public officials that 
Not only is the increased cost an investment 
in human resources, but that at least part 
of the increase will be offset in a reduction 
in delinquency and other social ills plaguing 
America's cities. In-depth treatment of the 
Problems of the ghetto youngster through 
Vastly improved teaching techniques and 
Services hopefully will lead to a clearer per- 
8pective of life for the youngster, thus mak- 
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ing him more responsive to the opportunities 
now available to him. 

This still leaves room for other programs. 
Office of Economic Opportunity projects such 
as Head Start can be coordinated with MES 
programs. Model city programs could elimi- 
nate the physical gloom of the ghetto and, 
through the construction of libraries and 
other facilities, truly create a new world and 
a decent start for today’s disadvantaged 
children. 

A significant area of present day discus- 
sion involves the serious question, “Shall the 
minority group community press for quality 
education in the existing systems or shall 
the main effort be directed toward integrated 
education?” 

Among the pros and cons, there emerge 
two distinct trends. One argues it has been 
proven beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
only solution to the problem is to completely 
abolish the segregated school. The other ar- 
gument says complete integration will not be 
achieved within the next decade and, there- 
fore, we must not shortchange today’s mi- 
nority group youngsters any further; they 
must have quality education in the ghetto 
school now. 

Fear of pursuing either course arises since 
it has not been made clear that both efforts 
can and must be vigorously pursued 
concurrently. 

Before positions on this question become 
polarized, with little done in either direc- 
tion, representatives of all positions should 
meet and try to agree to a common approach 
and with the single objective that the public 
schools are to provide the highest possible 
educational opportunity while moving ahead 
to end the segregated system as soon as 

ble. 

The U.S. Office of Education appears to be 
the proper agency to give leadership on this 
vital question. 

It would be tragic if differences over ap- 
proach were allowed to contribute to any 
further delay in effectively working toward 
the common goal of providing quality educa- 
tion for all children in the United States. 


Vicente T. Ximenes 
SPEECH 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the President in appointing Vi- 
cente T. Ximenes to the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, and at 
the same time creating a new Inter- 
agency Committee on Mexican American 
Affairs, to be headed by Mr. Ximenes, is 
most commendable. 

The action of the President in appoint- 
ing Mr. Ximenes not only fills a vacancy, 
but it fills a void. I would not assert that 
there has been willful neglect of efforts 
to provide greater opportunity for Mexi- 
can American citizens, but emphasis has 
been placed elsewhere for too long, and 
to ignore obvious needs is not doing the 
program for the betterment of all citi- 
zens any good. It reflects on the entire 
effort, But this appointment of a highly 
qualified man with an impressive back- 
ground should provide a voice for Mexi- 
can Americans which has not been prop- 
erly heard in the immediate past. 

This is not assuming that Mr. Ximenes 
is expected to devote his attention in 
this direction only, because his former 
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activities indicate a broad knowledge and 
experience in matters relating to equal 
opportunity and a desire for the better- 
ment of the underprivileged. It does, 
however, bring into Government service 
an individual who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the existing situation and who 
can present a fresh and an authentic 
view heretofore lacking. 

Leaders in the Mexican American 
community in my own district have ex- 
perienced some frustration in being un- 
able to present problems and conditions 
deserving attention under the equal em- 
ployment opportunity program. I think 
we must admit that in all probability we 
have taken too much for granted and 
have assumed that problems would have 
a way of working themselves out to a 
solution, but the question is what degree 
of solution is satisfactory. Opportunity 
for employment and education are more 
basic in many instances with our Mexi- 
can American citizens than any other 
segment of our society. With such oppor- 
tunities assured, these citizens will take 
their place of responsibility in our society 
as a whole. I believe that Mr. Ximenes, 
in this new capacity will afford better op- 
portunities for these developments, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I lend my 
hearty support to the President's ap- 
pointment of Mr. Ximenes, in order that 
his valuable service will soon be applied 
to the great problems involved. 


Charles A. Russo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
I received a communication to the effect 
that in recognition of the death recently 
of a giant of my community, the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly passed a reso- 
lution honoring him and calling on the 
city of Philadelphia to name a play- 
ground for him. 

The name I refer to is Charles A. Russo. 
Since the Pennsylvania resolution de- 
scribed him and his contributions to 
America very well, rather than repeat 
those words I will include the entire 
resolution at this point in the Recorp: 

House RESOLUTION 32 
(In the House of Representatives, 
February 27, 1967) 

Charles A. Russo, a native of Philadelphia 
and founder of De Val Corporation, De Russ 
Machine Products Company and Flite Engi- 
neering, left his mark on our lives and has 
passed on. 

He was raised in the Tocony section of 
Philadelphia, in which he built his factories. 
Through his drive and belief in people he was 
able to create jobs for hundreds. To know 
and associate with him was both an honor 
and a challenge. He had faith in people. He 
helped them. And he loved children. The 
youngsters were able to enjoy Tocony Park 
to its fullest extent because, unknown to al- 
most all the residents, he paid for the elec- 
tricity used to illuminate the park at night. 

Charles A. Russo served with distinction 
in the United States Navy in World War II. 
In peacetime, as an industrialist, he insisted 
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that the products manufactured In his plants 
for our armed forces be perfect in every de- 
tall. Patriotism was a way of life with him. 
This legislative body should commend his 
humanitarian efforts and the City of Phila- 
delphia should pay special honor to his 
memory; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives pause in its deliberations to pay honor 
to Charles R. Russo whose demonstration of 
interest in his fellowman we all could emu- 
late; and be it further 

Resolved, That the City of Philadelphia be 
requested to change the name of Tocony Park 
Playground located on the block bounded by 
Cottmas Avenue, Edmund Street, Bleigh 
Street and Torresdale Avenue to the “Charles 
A. Russo Playground” in his memory; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the City of Philadelphia, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Millionaires Aided by Tax Loopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the loopholes in our tax laws 
have long been known to all of us, but 
action to close them has never been easy 
to achieve. 

One of the most dramatic presenta- 
tions of this situation appears in the cur- 
rent issues of the AFL-CIO News. I com- 
mend this article to the attention of all 
of us, Mr. Speaker, and insert it in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Some Pay NoTHING: MILLIONAIRES AIDED BY 
Tax LOOPHOLES 


There were 482 individuals who made $1 
million or more in 1964—and 19 of these 
did not pay a cent of income tax. 

In 1963, 20 millionaires of a total of 371 
got off tax free. 

This year, about 24 will have figured a 
way to avoid paying income tax for 1966. 

Their secret is taking advantage of loop- 
holes in U.S. tax laws—loopholes that exist 
only when you make lots of money. 

Out of 65.4 million tax returns filed with 
the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) in 1964, 
95.7 percent were for adjusted gross Incomes 
of $15,000 or less. 

About half of all returns, 33 million, were 
for incomes of $5,000 or less. 

People who earn their living solely from 
wages and salaries are the victims of loop- 
holes in the law. 

How does a big money earner go about 
escaping taxes? 

Here is a case of a person whose 1965 ad- 
justed gross income was $2 million and who 

no taxes: 

“Unlimited charitable deductions” is the 
key. 

To qualify, the millionaire’s charitable con- 
tributions, plus his income tax, had to exceed 
90 percent of his taxable income for eight 
out of the preceding 10 years. 

Most taxpayers, even if they itemize their 
deductions on the “long form,” can deduct 
only up to 20 percent of their net taxable 
income as contributions to charity. 

Once the millionaire qualified under the 
“unlimited charitable deductions” loophole, 
he started giving money away. 

Total contributions by him totaled $1.9 
million and he also paid $50,000 in state in- 
come tax. In other words, he paid out all 
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$2 million of his income, and had nothing 
left to tax. 

But his $2 million adjusted gross income 
did not include interest on state and mu- 
nicipal bonds, for example, and he has plenty 
of them. 

Nor does it include write-offs for drilling 
and developmental costs in the gas and oll 
industry, nor one-half of capital gains. 

He has thousands of dollars of income 
from all of these sources—and more—that 
he doesn’t have to include in his $2 million 
adjusted figure. 

Tax laws are so complex that just listing 
exemptions takes the Treasury Dept. 1,000 
pages. 

Some congressmen have been battling un- 
successfully for years to close the tax loop- 
holes. 

Until the holes are closed you can take 
cheer in the fact that nothing keeps you 
from taking advantage of some of the same 
breaks in the future providing you make a 
million. 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Honors Hero of the 
Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 28, I was privileged to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies to dedicate a 
monument to Pfc. Fred L. Richardson Jr., 
of Bristol, who was killed in action in 
Vietnam. 

-I thank especially Mrs, Clarence Bur- 
ley, whose idea the monument was, and 
whose determination made it a reality, 
and I point out in her own words the 
reason she strove to have this monument 
erected: 

I started this project to inspire youth of 
all races to become more active and partici- 
pate in all phases of religious, patriotic, and 
civic organizations and to learn the value of 
helping others by working together for the 
common good of all people. 


I congratulate~Mrs. Burley and all 
those who participated in the realization 
of this memorial. 

The following articles from the Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., newspapers describe the 
events of that beautiful Sunday after- 
noon when in quiet and simple dignity a 
freedom's hero was honored by the peo- 
ple of his hometown: 

DEDICATION Set TopAY—MoONUMENT HONORS 
BRISTOL SOLDIER SLAIN IN VIETNAM 


A monument honoring Fred Lewis Richard- 
son, Jr., believed to be the first Bristol Negro 
killed in Vietnam, will be dedicated in 
ceremonies at 4 p.m. today. 

On hand for the dedication at the Tenneya 
American Legion Post No. 87, 1040 Fifth St., 
will be a host of local, state and area digni- 
taries, including both Bristol mayors, Con- 
gressman James H. Quillen, Issac Freeman of 
Congressman William Wampler's Bristol staff, 
Mrs. Wampler and Ool. and Mrs. J. K. Blank- 
enbeckler. 

Other honored guests will Include Bristol 
Tennessee Police Chief Mack Godsey; W. H. 


‘Lane, supervisor of Jacobs Creek Job Corps- 


men; Abe Thweatt, Job Corpsmen work 
leader; and Al Kelly, Job Corps Center 
director. 

The dedication represents long months of 
untiring efforts of a citizens committee rep- 
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resented by Mrs. Mildred Burley, who first 
conceived the monument “as a tribute to 
Richardson and, hopefully, a source of in- 
spiration to all Bristol youth.” 

The late soldier, son of Mrs. Fred Richard- 
son Delaney and stepson of Fred Delaney, was 
one of the first Negroes to graduate from 
Tennessee High School. He later cut short a 
promising academic career at Tennessee Tech 
to enlist in the service. 

A few months later, his body was returned 
to Bristol for a hero's burial with full mili- 
tary honors and he since has been posthu- 
mously honored by both the U.S. and South 
Vietnamese governments. 

A highlight of the ceremonies will be the 
posthumous presentation to Richardson's 
family of two South Vietnamese war medals 
by Capt. R. J. Barrios. 

The bulk of the manual labor in the cret- 
tion of the memorial has been done by a 
contingent from the Jacobs Creek Jobs Corps 
Center and the corpsmen will lay a wreath at 
the foot of the monument following its un- 
velling. 

In charge of the ceremonies will be Capt. 
Barrios, instructor of ROTC from East Ten- 
nessee State University in Johnson City. The 
actual unveiling of the steel-cut marble and 
stone edifice will be done by Mrs. Burley. 

Prior to that, however, Bristol Tennessee 
Mayor Wesley Davis will read letters of ac- 
knowledgement praising the project from 
President Lyndon Johnson, the two city 
governments, and Sen. Albert Gore. 

Isaac Freeman will read letters of acknowl- 
edgment from Rep. Wampler and from Ten- 
nessee Sen. Howard Baker. 

Other pre-unveiling events will include the 
invocation by the Rev. Daniel L. Williams, 
newly appointed pastor of John Wesley Meth- 
odist Church; the national anthem performed 
by the Tennessee High School band under 
the direction of L. Howard Nicar; introduc- 
tion of Boys’ Club members by Bristol Vir- 
ginia Mayor Fred Geromanos; and introduc- 
tion of Jobs Corpsmen and Boy Scouts who 
will lead the pledge to the flag. 

The monument represents a $3,000 fund- 
raising project begun some months ago un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Burley. This monu- 
ment represents only the beginning of a me- 
morial garden which we hope to complete at 
the Tenneva Post,” Mrs. Burley said. 

“We will also form a corporation and name 
a board of directors to help make an annual 
Fred Richardson cash award to an outstand- 
ing high school student,” she said. 

Financial assistance has come from 
throughout the Bristol area and from former 
Bristolians and distant relatives of Richard- 
son from New York, Chicago, Colorado and 
other states, 

The monument, a $1,500 stone affair, has a 
legend in memory of Richardson sand-blasted 
into the surface and is set off in a land- 
scaped area with an inlaid marble walk and 
platform. 

Family members from New York, Knox- 
ville, Roanoke, Nashville, Ohio, Colorado, 
Kentucky and both Bristols are expected to 
be on hand for the unveiling. 

Two permanent urns donated by the Albert 
King family will be placed beside the monu- 
ment during the ceremonies. 

Recent cash donations have come from Mrs, 
Karl Harrop; Mrs. Frank DeFriece; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Delaney Jr., Denver, Colo.; Mrs. 
Pauline Bradley, Knoxville; the Monday 
Evening Club of the Twin City; Mrs. Do- 
retha Boyd, Roanoke; Mrs. Debrea Rhea; 
Mrs. Catherine Rogers; the Bristol Beautifi- 
cation Foundation; and the 20th Century 
Club. 

Recent donations of labor and materials 
came from Wood Howell Nursery; Edmonds 
Brothers Lumber Co.; Paty Lumber Co.; Ro- 
den Electric Supply Co.; Bristol Tennessee; 
and Gillespie and Robinson Funeral Home. 
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MONCMENT DEDICATED ror LATE PRIVATE F'ST 
CLass RICHARDSON 
(By Richard Boyd) 

In yesterday's sun blazing afternoon, the 
late Pic. Fred L. Richardson Jr. was made 
an official hero of Bristol. 

And the things he died for on a battle- 
field in South Vietnam on May 3, 1966, were 
enumerated and praised by officials of both 
Bristols, spokesmen for the military, Ameri- 
can Legion officials and First District Con- 
gressman James H. Quillen. 

The spirit of Richardson prevailed at the 
oceasion—ceremonies for the unveiling of a 
permanent monument in his honor at the 
Tenneva American Legion Post No. 87—and 
in the words of others, the portrait of a 
common man making the supreme sacrifice 
for his country was depicted. 

Rep. Quillen, who rushed to the cere- 
monies from a wreath laying event at Moun- 
tain Home, Tenn., said Richardson exempli- 
fied the spirit of the American fighting man 
of all times, 

“My heart here today is with all fighting 
men of all times who have given their lives 
for the great things for which America 
stands,” Quillen sald. 

Rep. William C. Wampler of Virginia's 
Ninth District said, in a letter read by Issac 
Freeman, his Bristol field representative, 
that, “as a citizen of Bristol I share your 
pride in Pfc. Richardson, a pride that stems 
not from the fact he died in a war half a 
world away, but rather from the realization 
that his was the type of citizenship that 
Tecognized the need to defend the ideals of 
his country and help his fellow man.” In 
the searing brightness of the sun, which 
seemed to symbolize the tone of the cere- 
monies, several members of the Richardson 
family, some from Colorado and New York, 
blinked through moistened eyes and kept 
their attention riveted on the draped monu- 
ment. 

Capt, Roy J. Barrios of the ROTC Depart- 
Ment of East Tennessee State University, 
who was master of ceremonies, said “we who 
enjoy the privileges these war dead seek 
to preserve must do what we can to at least 
honor what they have done.” 

And this theme—recognition of the price 
Richardson and other war dead have paid 
and the duty of the living to see that the 
Sacrifices are not forgotten—was echoed 
throughout in the remarks of those present 
and acknowledgments of others who could 
not attend. 

Bristol Tennessee Mayor Wesley Davis, 
prior to reading letters of acknowledgment 
Said Richardson's death was an example 
“that the men of Tennessee and 
are willing to do what is right so free men 
Can assemble. This monument attests to the 
fact he did not die in vain.” 

Davis read letters from President and Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson, Tennessee Gov. Buford El- 
1 Tennessee Senator Albert Gore and 
Sen. Howard Baker Jr„ the Rev. Harry 
Wright of the Veteran's Administration in 
Mountain Home, Tenn., and several inter- 
ested persons throughout the two states. 

Quillen, who made the main address, said 
it was a tragedy that some in America would 
burn, spit on, and destroy the American flag. 

“Desecration of the American flag must be 
Put to an end,” Quillen, who recently intro- 
duced a bill in the U.S, House to make fiag 
desecration a federal offense, said. 

He predicted his bill would be passed dur- 
ing the present term of Congress. 

But it was a day primarily to honor 
Richardson, the first Negro from Bristol to 
die in Vietnam, and honored he was. 

Capt. Barrios cited his service record and 
Said Richardson received the Purple Heart, 
the Military Medal and the Vietnam Cross 
with palms for gallantry from South Viet- 
nam and the Bronze Star with V from the 
U.S. government. 

Richardson, who was 20 when he died while 
leading a platoon attack on North Vietna- 
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mese gun emplacements, was the first Negro 
to graduate from Bristol Tennessee High 
School and cut short a promising academic 
career at Tennessee Tech to enter the armed 
services. 

Brought back a few months later in the im- 
personal gray casket of the military dead, 
he was buried with military honors—but, 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. Clarence 
Burley, a drive was begun to assure that his 
memory would not be forgotten. 

This drive, directed by Mrs. Burley and 
through the efforts of many Bristol citizens, 
culminated in the erection of the $1,500 
monument on the grounds of the American 
Legion Post, 

Much of the actual manual labor was done 
by members of the Jacobs Creek Job Corps 


Center and Job Corpsmen formed a color. 


guard around the monument during the 
ceremonies and laid a wreath at the foot 
of it. 

Decorative urns were donated by the Albert 
King family and R. C. Vance of Tri-City 
Monument helped secure the sand stone and 
marble ediface. 

The Tennessee High School band, under 
the direction of George Wenger, assistant 
director, played several selections throughout 
the ceremonies and the Rev. Daniel L. Wil- 
liams, newly appointed pastor of the 
John Wesley Methodist Church, gave the 
invocation. 

With the piercing tones of “Taps” played 
by a THS band member, the approximately 
250 persons in attendance gave a final 
tribute to Richardson—a salute of gratitude. 

And the monument, then was left to re- 
flect the sun’s rays in the hot afternoon. 


Ashby’s Bicentennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, this month 
the historic town of Ashby, Mass., in my 
district is celebrating its 200th anniver- 
ae with impressive community exer- 
0 

Ashby was formed in 1667 from parts 
of Townsend, Fitchburg, and Ashburn- 
ham after a 2-year fight led by John 
Fitch, after whom Fitchburg was named, 
for separate status. The first town meet- 
ing was held on March 30, 1767, and the 
first selectmen were John Fitch, John 
Locke, and John Jones. 

While Ashby has remained primarily 
a rural community, town records show 
that there was small industry as long ago 
as 1750 when James Locke operated a 
gristmill powered by water from Willard 
Brook. By 1850, there were several small 
mills. One of them is believed to be the 
first factory to make tubs and pails in 
Massachusetts. 

Today farming is still conducted in 
Ashby, but most of its people commute 
to their employment in Fitchburg, 
Worcester, or Boston. 

In recognition of Ashby’s anniver- 
sary, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing to- 
day an appropriate resolution for the 
consideration of the House which ex- 
‘tends greetings and felicitations to the 
poeple of Ashby on this historic anni- 
versary. 

Actually, Ashby began celebrating its 
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anniversary on March 4 of this year 
with a bicentennial dinner, which I was 
greatly honored to attend, and I include 
as part of my remarks the address I 
gave at this opening event of the anni- 
versary. 

Earlier this month, as part of the bi- 
centennial program, there was a fire- 
men's parade and muster in Ashby. This 
first event of the extensive anniversary 
program was held on June 11 at Allen 
Field. 

This Friday, there will be a tour of 
historic homes in the community, an ex- 
hibit of arts and crafts and an anniver- 
sary pageant in the elementary school 
auditorium. The pageant will be re- 
peated on Saturday. 

On June 24, an open air supper will be 
held in the evening on the town com- 
mon, to be followed by square dancing 
in the elementary school auditorium. 
A nondenominational worship service 
will take place on Sunday, June 25, on 
the town common. This will be followed 
by a barbecue dinner at noon and a band 
concert in the afternoon. 

Other events on the Ashby anniver- 
sary program include an oldtime band 
concert on the town common on July 12, 
a road race and field events at Allen 
Field on September 30, and a huge bi- 
centennial parade on October 8. 

This is a most impressive anniversary 
program, Mr. Speaker, and it was a dis- 
tinct honor and pleasure for me to be 
able to participate in the March bicen- 
tenial dinner which initiated the 200th 
birthday of the fine town of Ashby. I 
was very much impressed with the din- 
ner and the gathering, which was in the 
finest tradition of Massachusetts and 
New England. 

Notwithstanding the tumult, the 
shouting, the agitation, and the signs of 
uneasiness which surround us these days, 
it was a most refreshing experience for 
me to attend this large anniversary cele- 
bration meeting of sincere, dedicated 
Americans and to join with them in 
starting so enthusiastically the program 
for the observance of the bicentennial 
anniversary of their town. 

The program of the occasion was ad- 
mirably arranged and conducted by the 
able master of ceremonies and spiritual 
leader, Rev. Lawrence M. Jaffa, and the 
inyocation was given by the able, spirit- 
ual leader, Father Thomas F, Brosnan. 
The reading of the town charter by John 
F. Nash, town moderator, was extremely 
interesting and it vividly recalled the 
early days of the Nation. 

The Ashby Oratorio Singers, led by 
their very brilliant, dynamic director, 
Mr. Clark Greene, accompanied by a 
most accomplished pianist, Connie 
Fanos, sang several musical selections of 
a spiritually inspirational nature, remi- 
niscent of past days. 

Distinguished public officials from 
town, county, State, and Nation were 
present, including the able, distinguished 
Senator John E. Harrington, Jr., of the 
Massachusetts State Senate and the able 
and distinguished Representative George 
W. Shattuck, of the Massachusettts 
House of Representatives. 

Lovely, young ladies, who were candi- 
dates for bicentennial queen, were pre- 
sented to the gathering and were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. They were 
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all typically beautiful, young American 
girls and naturally were greatly appre- 
ciated and acclaimed by the audience. 

Next on the program came a very 
remarkable bicentennial address by at- 
torney John B. Matson, a native of 
Ashby, a prominent lawyer in Boston, 
and distinguished, learned former chief 
examiner of the Massachusetts land 
court. 

Following Mr. Matson's fine speech the 
Ashby Oratorio Singers again enter- 
tained the audience, this time with the 
closing number, “America the Beautiful.“ 
and I have never heard this moving song 
sung with more feeling, sensitivity or 
better effect. Mr. Greene as well as his 
singers are to be complimented on their 
fine work. 

To close out the program, benediction 
was offered by the able spiritual leader, 
Rev. Rollin E. Johnson, Jr., and that con- 
cluded a most impressive program which 
had been arranged by the dinner chair- 
man, Mrs. George J. Thibault, and her 
group. 

Iam very happy, Mr. Speaker, to have 
the opportunity to make reference to this 
glowing, first event of the Ashby, Mass., 
bicentennial celebration in the Congress, 
and I heartily congratulate the leaders 
and the people of Ashby. for the good be- 
ginning they made in commencing their 
200th anniversary celebration. I feel sure 
that the rest of their program will be as 
noteworthy and successful as this dinner. 

It is not any commonplace thing for a 
town or community to celebrate a 200th 
anniversary, and in this respect Ashby is 
indeed singularly honored. I shall never 
forget the wonderful, inspiring night I 
spent at the initial event of the bicen- 
tennial program, and I am much in- 
debted to the members of the committee, 
who so kindly invited me and made pos- 
sible for me such a memorable evening. 

After the conclusion of the program, I 
was invited by my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Lyman, to visit with them and 
some friends in their lovely colonial 

home, not far from the center of Ashby. 

My night with my friends of Ashby was 
an experience which I shall always grate- 
fully remember. It was a pleasure for me 
in many respects, but I think I was im- 
Pressed most with its projection in the 
total community of those values, ways of 
life and virtues that built the early 
foundations and sparked the advance- 
ment of the Nation. 

It gave me the chance to think about 
the people who founded this Nation and 
their ways, the sacrifices they made 
carving a civilization out of a wilderness, 
and infusing it with life and splendor 
and progress that has been so much part 
of our country’s origin, development, and 
growth. 

These colonial people did not have the 
conveniences and comforts of the 20th 
century, but neither did they have the 
unsettlement, uneasiness and divisive 
elements of the present time. 

They had purpose, ideals, high goals, 
and they worked together faithfully, 
industriously, doggedly, and without 
thought of self to reach them, and then 
turn their gains over to those who fol- 
lowed them. 

The question is: Shall we, and the suc- 
ceeding generations, be worthy of these 
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invaluable legacies from our past herit- 

age? Shall we, in our day, zealously pre- 

serve them, and transmit them untar- 
nished and unblemished to those who 
come after us? 

The answer to these questions will 
determine by and large the destiny of 
America and the destiny of freedom in 
the world. I have faith that Americans 
of this generation will take up their 
burden and their torch and sustin them 
for our own great Nation and the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my congrat- 
ulatory resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas the year 1967 marks the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the incorporation of 
the town of Ashby, Massachusetts; and 

Whereas from the time of its settlement 
the people of Ashby have figured conspicu- 
ously in the founding, growth, and defense 
of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Ashby is being cele- 
brated this month with impressive com- 
munity ceremonies; and 

Whereas Ashby is a beautiful community 
rich in historic interest, well known for its 
patriotic contributions, noted for its many 
famous sons and daughters who distin- 
guished themselves in many fields of en- 
deavor and many facets of American civiliza- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Ashby, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of this community and the House 
of Representatives further expresses its ap- 
preciation for the splendid services rendered 
to the Nation by the citizens of Ashby dur- 
ing the past two hundred years. 

REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN, ASHBY BICENTENNIAL DINNER, 
Marcu 4, 1967 
My dear friends, it is a real privilege, 

pleasure and honor for me to be with you 
tonight upon the occasion of this fine kick- 
off dinner.commencing the celebration of the 
bicentennial anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the beautiful Town of Ashby. 

First, I want to congratulate all of you— 
your outstanding Committee, your able and 
distinguished officials, your religious, civil 
and business leaders, and all the people of 
Ashby, upon this most unusual anniversary, 
commemorating your 200th birthday. Many 
happy returns of the day. 

Just think of it, my friends, 200 years of 
history, starting with the primitive condi- 
tions of Colonial New England and spanning 
marvelous changes, progress and fabulous 
development that has taken place in the 
intervening years. 

From very early days, this community has 
been noted for its religious and patriotic 
dedication. 

This Town was founded by hardy, God- 
fearing people who never knew fear or doubt, 
determined men and women committed to 
belief in Divine Providence and resolutely 
determined, at all costs, to live under in- 
stitutions of freedom, personal liberty and 


peace. 

The story of Ashby is inspiring and thrill- 
ing. It is an American story, a story of prob- 
lems, struggles and sorrows, but also a story 
of gains and victories, not only of the growth, 
well-being and happiness of this wonderful 
community, but also distinct contributions 
to the great, forward-moving lifestream of 
national strength, unity and prosperity that 
ig represented by our country. 

Thanks to the spirit and the labors, the 
loyalty and devotion of the American people 
throughout the years, this town is now part 
of a nation that is termed the giant of the 
North American continent, the most power- 
ful, richest and most advanced nation in the 
world. Yes, rich beyond contemplation, 
powerful in ways that truly stagger the 
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imagination, rich with accumulations of in- 
dustry, the returns of commerce and labor 
and the highest standards of living that the 
world has ever known. 

Our progress has not been confined to ma- 
terial progress. With it, has come unprece- 
dented progress In the arts, science, civiliza- 
tion, religion, spiritual development—prog- 
ress in every area, and all these blessings 
which the American people have received 
have their proud temples in this beautiful 
New England town, and in the towns, villages 
and cities spread from coast to coast, north. 
south, east and west all over this great 
nation. 

It can be said that you people of Ashby, 
as well as our fellow citizens throughout 
this broad country, have recognized the re- 
sponsibilities and duties that come with 
strength, and power, and the endowments of 
free government bequeathed to us by our 
dedicated ancestors and predecessors. 

It can, and should be, said on this, and 
every other occasion, that you have shared 
the great, national sacrifices that have been 
made. 

You have lived by the principles, ideals and 
values which have made this nation what 
it is. 

You have recognized the most urgent need 
that has confronted us in the past, and that 
confronts us today, for protecting and 
guarding these great blessings of liberty, £O 
that they may be assured in perpetuity for 
this nation, and for other nations that share 
our rich heritage of freedom. 

In looking back tonight to the days of 
Ashby's founding in an uncharted wilderness 
200 years ago, we can take real pride in the 
resolution, strength of character, goodness of 
heart, absolute fidelity to country and faith 
in God of Ashby’s citizens from the begin- 
ning and throughout many generations of 
its history, 

We can be thankful for the blessings be- 
stowed by the Creator throughout all these 
years, and the marvelous work, patience, gal- 
lantry and determination of those who have 
preceded us, and whose cherished memory 
we shall always honor. 

To a greater extent than some skeptics and 
ideologists of this generation may think, we 
have drawn strength and inspiration as a 
nation, and as a proud people, from our shin- 
ing, historical past. Even as we recognize, 
with the eloquent poet, that “the moving 
finger writes, and having writ, moves on,” 
that we can never turn back the clock, that 
the nation and the world must go forward, 
must go upward to broader higher goals, 
must adapt ourselves to the incredible 
changes that are taking place around us, 
which are made necessary by the inescapable 
demands and needs of the nuclear, jet age 
and the truly fabulous times in which we 
live. 

What we must recognize with special em- 
phesis is that each generation must labor 
to keep the lamps of freedom burning and, 1f 
necessary, we must struggle to preserve ħu- 
man liberty, and freedom, and the right, to 
enjoy free, democratic government, free en- 
terprise, that is the very basis of this nation, 
free, religious worship and individual rights 
that are so precious to all of us. 

We are living in extremely unsettled, chal- 
lenging times. In this dangerous world, 
where aggression and tyranny seek to destroy 
the rights of all free people, we must stand, 
as we have always stood, with courage and 
high purpose, unalterably committed to de- 
fend the safety, security, integrity and wel- 
fare of the nation, and uphold the princi- 
ples of truth and justice and ordered liberty 
upon which our great, free system is based- 

There are no easy solutions, no short cuts, 
no magical formulas by which we can settle 
the problems of this hour. 


To do this, we must be determined, first, 
last and always, to preserve our own free 
heritage. We must, and I know we will, con- 
tinue to strive with all our hearts and ener- 
gies for a “rule of law“, and for a just, en- 
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during, honorable peace in Vietnam and in 
the world—a universal peace that will permit 
all human beings to live under the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
free from Communist dictatorship, or any 
other kind of tyranny, and delivered from 
the dreadful scourge of nuclear war or any 
other war. Let us know that peace with free- 
dom is the great question of our day. 

As we celebrate, so meaningfully and with 
such true reverence and deyotion, the found- 
ing of this typically American town, let us 
face without flinching the grave problems 
that are before us. 

Let us never abandon the principles and 
the values that made us the great free God- 
fearing nation that we are. 

Let us always remain firm without fear or 
doubt, in the spirit of those who founded 
this country, and those who preceded us, 
with real courage, faith and determination, 
to keep this nation as a secure dwelling 
Place and sanctuary for those dedicated to 
human freedom and committed to peace and 
progress and amity. 

Just a personal word. I want you to know 
how very proud I am of this town, and its 
faithful, devoted people, and of the great 
Privilege you of this District have accorded 
me to represent you in the Congress of the 
United States, the greatest, deliberative body 
of its kind in the world. 

As your Congressman, your friend, and a 
most sincere admirer, I am very happy to- 
night to bring the greetings and felicitations 
of our great District to all your leaders and 
your people, and to express the hope and 
Prayer that In the time to come the good 
Lord will bring you all, each and every one 
of you, choicest blessings of good health, 
Prosperity, happiness and peace for many 
years to come. 

I express to you my deep gratitude for the 
encouragement and support you have ex- 
tended me in my important official work, 
and for the many evidences of warm friend- 
ship that you have so wholeheartedly ex- 
tended me. 

Finally, in the happy trilogy of spiritual 
dedication, patriotism and zeal for achieve- 
Ment, always so typical of this Town, I am 
Sure that you will go forward together, as 
you have in the past, to even greater heights 
of accomplishment, well-being and success, 
and that you will always maintain here the 
Close ties of loyalty, mutual respect and af- 
fection which are so much a part of Ameri- 
can community life, so invaluable in build- 
ing the strength of the nation, safeguarding 
the fountainhead of enterprise and freedom 
and preserving the rights of the individual 
Citizen and his family. 

Tam deeply grateful to you and your dis- 
tinguished Committee, for giving me the 
Very high honor of being with you on this 
Memorable occasion. Command me when I 
Can be helpful. 


The Flag: Symbol of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Will soon consider legislation to make 


desecration of the flag a Federal offense. 
H.R. 10480 in large measure has been 
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prompted by popular outrage at some 
of the actions taken by critics of Govern- 
ment policy in Vietnam. There is always 
a temptation to seek to legislate con- 
formity at times when emotions run high. 
The proposed bill has put Members of 
the House in a position where, to defend 
the highest principles of the Republic, 
they may appear to vote against the flag. 

An editorial in this morning’s New 
York Times entitled “Protecting the 
Flag” speaks eloquently to the matter, 
and I offer it for the consideration of my 
colleagues. I hope that, when this matter 
is debated, devotion to our historic liber- 
ties will prevail. 

The editorial follows: 
{From the New York Times, June 15, 1967] 

PROTECTING THE FLAG 


The House Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported a bill making it a felony under Fed- 
eral law for anyone to “cast contempt” upon 
the flag by publicly mutilating, burning, de- 
filing or trampling it. Representative Celler 
of New York, the committee chairman, who 
has resisted this measure for more than two 
years, finally allowed it to be reported out 
because of strong pressure from the House 
Rules Committee. Even though he acknowl- 
edges that this bill is wholly unnecessary and 
probably unconstitutional, Mr. Celler did not 
oppose it: “Who can yote against something 
like this?“, he asked. It's like motherhood.” 

The bill is unnecessary because every state 
in the Union already has a statute making 
it at least a misdemeanor to misuse the flag. 
It is probably unconstitutional because it 
does not require that a specific intent to cast 
contempt on the flag be proved in court. 
Moreover, it wanders along the boundaries of, 
and may actually invade, the sanctuary of 
free speech protected by the First Amend- 
ment. 

In its original version the bill made words 
as well as deeds punishable. Since that would 
clearly have been unconstitutional, the Ju- 
dietary Committee struck the reference to 
words, But the language of the bill remains 
uncertain. What does it mean to “defile” the 
fiag? If defined as sullying or dishonoring 
the flag, this term could be construed as 
covering speech. Artistic “representations” 
of the fiag are also specified in the bill, which 
thereby infringes the freedom of the artist. 

Some sponsors of the pending bill have 
acknowledged that their purpose is to repress 
protests against the war in Vietnam. Such 
an act of intimidation would itself dishonor 
the flag. The flag is a symbol of freedom, not 
of herdlike conformity. Like motherhood, it 
is so deserving of genuine respect that empty 
ee and legal compulsions are out of 
place. 


Hope and Promise: Americans of Spanish 
Surname 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
largest and yet least-known groups of 
people in the United States is made up 
of those with Spanish surnames. Con- 
centrated in the Southwest, many of 
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them are ill educated, ill housed, and ill 
fed. 


One of the distinguished Members of 
this House, the Representative from 
Texas [HENRY B. GONZALEZ], told the 
story of these citizens of our Nation in 
the current issue of the American Fed- 
erationist, official monthly magazine of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this article at 
this point in the RECORD: 

HOPE AND PROMISE; AMERICANS OF SPANISH 
SURNAME 


(By Representative HENRY B. GONZALEZ) 


If you are hungry, hope itself is a distant 
thing; and if you are defeated, promises of 
better things to come ring empty. If yours 
is a world of dirt floors and tin roofs, tomor- 
row holds no promises and your greatest am- 
bition is to live through today. For 5 million 
Americans of Spanish surname, all too many 
live in such a world, far removed from the 
American dream. 

Wherever there are people who are poor, 
there is tragic waste. The poor lead short 
lives and their hopes and dreams prove il- 
lusory. Society has never cared much about 
the poor because they have always been 
there, and there has never been much rea- 
son to believe that poverty could be or even 
should be eradicated. Somehow society de- 
cided, by and large, that a poor man Is poor 
only because of his own failure and that he 
deserves his fate. 

But in recent years there has been a happy 
change in this old attitude. We have realized 
that, in fact, the American dream is not open 
to everyone; we have been able to understand 
the terrible waste of poverty and that it can 
be ended. We have come to realize that some 
men are poor because society has denied them 
the chance to be anything else and that the 
poor should not and need not be despised 
and forgotten. 

We have begun to try to find out why men 
are poor and what can be done about it. We 
have started to seek ways and means of giv- 
ing poor men more in life besides a determi- 
nation to survive against high odds. r 

One of the biggest and least known groups 
of poor people is concentrated in the South- 
west, Only one-sixth of the population of this 
country lives in the five southwestern states, 
but one-fourth of America's poor live there. 
In Texas alone, there are 63 counties—a quar- 
ter of the state's total—where half the peo- 
ple live on incomes of less than $3,000 a year. 

In Bexar County, which I represent in Con- 
gress, more than a fourth of the population 
is classified as poor; 115,000 people there live 
in substandard housing. The overwhelming 
number of these ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-fed 
people are of Spanish surname. 

The official rate of unemployment in Bexar 
County is usually about 4 percent; but for 
the poor, for the Spanish-surnamed, it is 
twice that. The average educational attain- 
ment of the county population is 11 grades, 
but for the Spanish-surnamed it is half 
that. 

In the poor areas of the city of San An- 
tonio, where most of the Spanish-surnamed 
population lives, the Department of Labor 
estimates that half of the people who are 
employed earn less than 860 a week. Of 
those who work and who live in this poor 
part of the city, 20 percent work part-time 
only. The pattern in Bexar County is re- 
peated again and again throughout the 
Southwest. 

Seventy percent of the unemployed slum- 
dwellers of San Antonio in November of 1966 
did not have a high school education, Forty- 
eight percent of them did not even have an 
eighth grade education, And 6.5 percent of 
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the unemployed in the slums never went 
to school at all. 

These people know all too well what their 
handicaps are; they know that even when op- 
portunity comes along they do not have the 
education or the skills to take advantage of 
it. They need help and they usually want it. 
They have not necessarily failed society; so- 
clety may have failed them. 

Despite our knowledge of all this, the 
schools are still turning out people who lack 
marketable skills or even a good education. 
All too often in the Southwest, children of 
Spanish surname emerge from school illit- 
erate in English as well as Spanish, and 
whose time and talents have been squan- 
dered, whose ambitions have been blunted 
and shorn away and who see in the future 
only an unskilled job, a tiny paycheck if 
any at all, and blessed relief in the neighbor- 
hood tavern. 

Wherein lies the fault? What must or 
what can be done to arouse hopes, to build 
dreams and to bring into the realm of possi- 
ble achievement the ambitions for tomorrow. 
Moreover, how are we to attack this prob- 
lem which, in fact, we can understand only 
dimly? What should society set as its goals 
and what goals should the poor set for 
themselves? What should be the dream of 
the American of Spanish surname who finds 
himself trapped by discrimination, by poor 
education and by a poverty so abject that to- 
morrow is made too far away to see? 

The Spanish-surnamed American has a 
unique problem and it demands unique ac- 
tion. 

In the first place, there is the problem of 
definition. There is not even a generally ac- 
cepted name for this minority group. Ameri- 
cans of Spanish surname are called Mexi- 
cans, Mexicanos, Latins, Latinos, Latin 
Americans, Mexican Americans and Hispanic 
Americans; not one of these labels is ac- 
cepted everywhere. A name accepted in one 
place is enough to produce violence else- 
where, 

I prefer to think of the group as Americans 
of Spanish surname because, after all, they 
are Americans and they all have Spanish 
surnames. Any other label would be inade- 
. quate because this group has such diverse 

. Some were born here and some have 
immigrated only recently. Some come from 
families that have lived in the Southwest for 
more than 200 years and are of Spanish de- 
scent. Others have origins in Mexico or par- 
entage ranging from Indian tribes to English 
gentry. There is no term, perhaps even one 
so tentlike as Spanish-surnmamed American, 
that adequately describes a group so con- 
glomerate as this. 

This group of people is so scattered about 
the land and so disparate in its origins that 
it has problems defining itself, just as the 
government has problems in defining it. No 
matter what you call this vast number of 
people, there is no doubt about one thing: 
they have common problems. 

We can understand what the problems 
are, at least vaguely, by reciting the tragic 
statistics of poverty, unemployment, sick- 
ness and illiteracy, but these are only the 
tangible aspects of the matter and give us no 
real understanding of the political and psy- 
chic problems of the Spanish-surnamed 
American. 

The Spanish-surnamed American group 


has problems in setting forth cogent goals,- 


just as it does in finding an all-inclusive 
label, The group possesses no single program, 
no national goals and has not so far been 
able to coalesce into a single, meaningful 
whole, capable of speaking with a united 
voice. There is no national organization of 
Spanlah-surnamed Americans that could 
be considered comparable to the NAACP, 
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There are organizations that consider 
themselves national and which, indeed, have 
members in several states, but not one of 
these has a full-time paid executive or staff 
devoted to looking out for its interests, de- 
fining problems, setting goals and otherwise 
acting as an effective national spokesman. 
There is always the possibility that a truly 
national and effective organization will come 
about, but there is no such group now. There 
have been many attempts to create a national 
organization, but they have failed for one 
reason or another: the time has been wrong, 
the leadership ineffective or a combination 
of problems has barred the way, preventing 
effective political organization of this far- 
fung minority. 

I think this situation is both cause and 
result. There is no national organization be- 
cause there is no national goal; and there is 
no goal because there is no agreement on sọ 
elemental a thing as what this conglomera- 
tion of people should call itself. Lacking 
cohesiveness, the group cannot establish 
goals; and lacking goals, It cannot bind itself 
together. 

The Spanish-surnamed American is unique 
from other minorities in still other ways. 
His is not a single origin. He has come from 
different places, at different times and for 
different reasons. He is different from other 
immigrant groups because his homeland, his 
mother country, is not across the sea. There 
is no ocean between his cultural home of 
Mexico and America; Mexico is but a short 
drive away. 

There are everywhere Spanish 
movies, television stations and radio sta- 
tions and Spanish is spoken throughout the 
Southwest. Up until 1957, there was a Spanish 
language daily newspaper in San Antonio 
and even today the daily papers carry sec- 
tions printed in Spanish. In the Southwest, 
even the dominant Anglo community strives 
to preserve the culture of Mexico and Spain 
because it gives the area a certain charm 
and a cosmopolitan air that cannot be found 
elsewhere. 

The result is that we have in the South- 
west a community that is distinctly foreign 
and yet American; we have a group that is 
cast aside and discriminated because 
it is foreign and different; and yet it is a 
group whose culture the majority find power- 
fully attractive. It is a group that the domi- 
nant Anglos have taken from and whose 
culture they would preserve, but which they 
discriminate against because of its foreign 
nature. 

Here is a minority drawn between the 
powerful forces of conflict, the one demand- 
ing a preservation of its art, music, culture, 
language, architecture and dress; and the 
other telling it to get Anglicized or lose out 
in the race of life. 

For if a man stays within his cultural 
minority and retains its customs, he has 
little chance to succeed in a world which 
expects him to adopt its ways. He cannot 
get a job with only Spanish as a language and 
he cannot expect anything but animosity if 
he fails to adopt the ways of the majority. 
So, caught between the powerful forces de- 
manding assimilation and a tightly-knit and 
kept-minority status, assailed by demands to 
Anglicize and appeals for staying “foreign,” 
the Spanish-surnamed American is attempt- 
ing to find a modus vivendi—a way to live 
somewhere between the intolerable extremes. 

The most crucial issue confronting any 
minority group is whether it should at- 
tempt to preserve itself as a cohesive and well- 
defined culture, or whether it should disband 
and its members assimilate into the majority, 
losing their cuitural identity. Either a minor- 
ity lives together, speaks its own langauge, 
maintains its own way of life, or it must 
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break up and be absorbed into the com- 
munity at large. In the case of the Spanish- 
surnamed American minority, there has been 
no decision. 

In Africa, there has been considerable ex- 
perience in decision-making of this kind. 
When the Europeans colonized Africa, they 
expected the Africans to adopt European 
languages and customs, Sometimes force 
would be used to break up traditional ways 
of life. For instance, to establish a mining 
operation in Katanga, the Belgians had to 
get Africans to change from hunters and 
farmers into industrial workers, a change 
which meant moving from a primitive life 
into the discipline of a complicated indus- 
trial order. i 

Changes like these are jarring and did not 
come easily, and the process was repeated 
time and again. New values were imposed on 
Africa, new languages, new governments and 
new boundaries. All of this meant hard 
choices for those who had to abandon their 
culture and among the Basuto people there 
is this proverb: 

“If a man does away with his traditional 
way of living and throws away his good cus- 
toms, he had first better be certain that he 
has something of value to replace them.” 

This is the dilemma every minority must 
face, Eric Hoffer, writing in his work, The 
True Believer,” put the problem in these 
words: 

“A minority is in a precarious position, 
however protected it be by law or force. The 
frustration engendered by the unavoidable 
sense of insecurity is less intense in a minor- 
ity intent on preserving its identity than 
in one bent on assimilating with the major- 
ity. A minority which preserves its identity 
is inevitably a compact whole which shelters 
the individual, gives him a sense of belong- 
ing and immunizes him against frustration. 
On the other hand, in a minority bent on 
assimilation, the individual stands alone, 
pitted against prejudice and discrimination. 
He is also burdened with a sense of guilt, 
however vague, of a renegade.” 

If the man with a Spanish surname elects 
to stay within his group, he can be sure that 
he has friends and he can be certain of 
having a place to go. But if he elects to com- 
pete with the majority on its own terms, then 
he must abandon all of this and he becomes 
an outsider both to his own group and to the 
majority. He has abandoned the one and is 
seeking to invade the other. 

The choice facing the Spanish-surnamed 
American is not an easy one and it is only 
natural that he is seeking some middle way 
between maintaining a cultural entity that 
binds him to remaining outside the pale and 
rejecting everything in the hope of finding 
success in a hostile world. It is too much to 
expect that the group as a whole will make 
a decision on whether to take one part or 
the other, because the choices are so painful 
and radical that few men even care to con- 
template them. The decisions must be made 
by indlyiduals, alone and unaided, and it 
will take a long time to know the end result 
of their actions. 

So the Spanish-surnamed minority, im- 
bued with special circumstances, endowed 
with a rich and strong culture, and given a 
much to be desired and beautiful language, 
must decide, each and every one: is it best 
to keep what I have and love, and follow a 
way of life inherited from my father, or leave 
it all. It is a cruel choice and not one that 
many men will make willingly and most men 
will make no choice at all. 

It is the responsibility of the majority to 
permit the minority to make its own deci- 
sions about what it will do. It is cruel and 
unthinkable to suppress or eradicate a. cul- 
ture in hopes of speedily eradicating the 
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cruel dilemma of the Spanish-surnamed or 
other “alien” poor. 

A culture is too precious a thing to destroy; 
it must be permitted to make its own con- 
tribution to society, especially one like ours. 
For Americans are many things and that is 
the secret of our strength. It would be a mis- 
take to think that the diversity which the 
Spanish-surnamed people offer is anything 
other than a potential gift to our already rich 
heritage. 

Educators especially must be aware of the 
problems facing the Spanish-surnamed. For 
it is the schools which are the first front in 
the war on poverty. It is the schools which 
turn out men and women who are either 
equipped for life or are not. 

In the case of the Spanish-surnamed, the 
schools have been failing. Instead of leaving 
School well-equipped to face life, the 
Spanish-surnamed have been leaving school 
in droves because it offers nothing to meet 
their needs and these children have been 
finding that the dubious choice of no educa- 
tion at all is better than one which is mean- 
ingless. 

Educators, happily, are beginning to un- 
derstand this and do something about it. 
They realize that the child who enters school 
the first day represents a promise and their 
responsibility as teachers is to turn that 
Promising child into a successful adult. 

Up until now, though, the sad fact is that 
the schools have been losing the promise of 
the Spanish-surnamed child somewhere be- 
tween the first grade and high school gradua- 
tion; and all too many do not stay around 
long enough to finish high school because of 
it. 


I do not believe that it is the place of the 
Schools to force a choice of cultures on chil- 
dren or suppress their native heritage. Great 
injury is done whenever this is attempted and 
We know this all too well. In our history, the 
Schools have ignored the achievements of the 
Negro and have presented him as a problem 
and a blight on society while ignoring his 
considerable achievements and contributions. 
Belatedly, this is changing. It is a mistake 
which should not be repeated with the 
Spanish-surnamed American, for he also has 
his heroes and he also has played a part in 
our history that cannot be overlooked. He 
lives and he exists and he knows it and the 
textbooks must recognize this fact; nothing 
left out of the books will eliminate what is 
real. 

I believe the schools must make an effort 
to capitalize on the special talents and at- 
tributes of the Spanish-surnamed American, 
This will make his education meaningful and 
will do more than anything else to help him 
realize his full potential. His special educa- 
tional problems need to be solved and his 
assets refined. After all of this is done, he 
Will be ready to decide which way to go and 
what life to lead. 

I believe that, more than anything else, 
improved educational opportunity will help 
the Spanish-surnamed American find his 
Place in society and make his best contribu- 
tion to it. From this will flow hope, ambition 
and the skill to realize it. Without better 
education, hopes kindled by the war on 
Poverty will be shortlived and the promises 
made can never be turned into realities. 

Everyone who knows about the Spanish- 
surnamed community knows that its condi- 
tion is one of poverty, even abject poverty. 
They ask why, in the midst of all this misery, 
is there not more restlessness, more revolt? 
The answers are at once simple and complex. 
Simple because poverty and misery do not 
Necessarily breed revolt; complex because 
this group is complex. 

If a man is so poor that he must struggle 
to earn his daily bread, he probably does not 
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haye much time to conjure up visions of 
better things. His concern is whether he can 
eat today, not whether he can eat next week. 
His consuming passion is whether he can 
scrape up enough to pay the rent next week 
or the school fees to keep his child enrolled 
or keep the gas from being cut off. 

His horizon is limited by the necessity of 
staying alive and his dreams, if he has any, 
will be of a good meal and a new pair of 
shoes. His future is so far away that he 
dares not think of it; it may be too grim, 

Hoffer has written, “where people toil from 
sunrise to sunset for a bare living, they nurse 
no grievances and dream no dreams” and 
how right he is. 

On the other hand, if a man lives in what 
you might call a state of bearable misery, he 
is free to see a little longer into the future 
and he can begin to think about a better way 
of life. 

When a man's condition is improved to the 
point that he can see the ideal life ahead, 
he becomes restless with what he has and 
strives for tomorrow, For him, the present is 
not a happy time because the future, if he 
can but grasp it, is what will bring happiness. 

Alexis de Tocqueville observed: “A griev- 
ance is most poignant just before it is re- 
dressed.” The taste of better things is what 
breeds discontent and fires ambition. 

The Spanish-surnamed community has, by 
and large, been so submerged in misery that 
hope has been too far away to fire many 
dreams. This may be changing. I believe the 
campaign against poverty will, in fact, give 
large numbers of people that essential taste 
of better things and lead to rising expecta- 
tions. 

I do not view the future as hopeless. It 
may be that the Spanish-surnamed com- 
munity today ls filled with poor and even 
some hopeless people but, after all, it was 
Just such people who came to this country 
and filled it up and just such people who 
have given our land its strength and wealth, 
It was not successful people who came to 
these shores, but people who had failed else- 
where. They were driven here and they made 
this a mighty land. They had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. This is still true. 
These poor people who today suffer innumer- 
able and complicated problems and ills, and 
whose burdens we cannot imagine, will one 
day rise up and build for themselves a new 
world and, for all of us, a new Southwest. 

In numberless southwestern shacks with 
tin roofs and dirt floors, along forgotten 
streets without water lines, in a world with- 
out comfort, is a people who have hope for 
tomorrow and one day they will claim it. 
Then ours will be a new and better world 
because these folk will have given their 
splendid best. 


U.S. Citizens of Mexican Descent 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with pleasure and respect the re- 
marks of my California colleague, Mr. 
Roya, concerning the administration's 
recent actions designed to benefit U.S. 
citizens of Mexican descent. 

The formation of a Cabinet-level com- 
mittee to focus on the problems of the 
Mexican American community demon- 
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strates the administration's sincerity of 
purpose, to assure that Federal programs 
are reaching Mexican Americans and 
prodni assistance they so urgently re- 
quire. 

Mr. RoysaL has adequately outlined 
the administration programs now under- 
way which are directly elevating the 
status of our more than 5 million Mexi- 
can Americans. These programs in- 
clude— 

Manpower training and retraining un- 
der the Department of Labor. 

Combined Federal agency campaigns 
against unemployment in our major 
metropolitan centers with substantial 
Mexican-American populations. 

Massive immunization programs to 
wipe out diseases afflicting our Spanish- 
speaking citizens. 

School aid programs under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, making possible the improve- 
ment of schooling for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Mexican-American children. 

Special efforts to improve the health, 
wages, and education of migrant farm- 
workers, at least 1 million of whom are 
Mexican Americans. 

For far too long, many of these citi- 
zens have been the forgotten minority, 
forgotten because their innate dignity 
and their pride of race and customs 
would not permit them to cry out for 
the help they need—help to overcome 
barriers of language and culture which 
have held them in the status of second- 
class citizenship. 

This status could be a national dis- 
grace, an ugly scar on the traditions of 
the United States as the one Nation 
where opportunities should be equal for 
all. For these citizens I speak of are not 
newcomers to these shores. In fact, as we 
sometimes forget, the Mexican American 
is more a native in his ancestry than 
anyone except the American Indian. 
And, like the American Indian, he has 
been exploited, cheated, and shoved aside 
in the past century by the “Anglos” who 
lusted for our Western States’ wealth of 
natural resources.. 

The President’s action in creating this 
Committee—comprised of the Secre- 
taries of Labor, Agriculture, Housing and 
Urban Development, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity—is 
a new indication that we will no longer 
tolerate relegation of the Mexican 
American, or any other American, to any 
status except full, equal citizenship. 

It is especially pleasing to me to know 
that an outstanding representative of the 
Mexican American community—the very 
able and distinguished Mr. Vincente 
Ximenes, of the great State of New Mex- 
ico, a newly confirmed member of the 
President's Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission—has been designated 
Chairman of the Interagency. Com- 
mittee. 

I note that Mr. Ximenes comes from 
a 20th-century background not unlike 
that of a most distinguished historical 
figure from my State. I refer to Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo, born in the first dec- 
ade of the 19th century, a native son of 
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Spanish California who, like Mr. Xim- 
enes, rose from humble beginnings to 
prominence as a military hero, then as a 
statesman highly influential in the sub- 
mission of California to the United 
States. Mariano Vallejo was an impor- 
tant delegate to the State’s constitutional 
convention, then a member of its first 
State senate. My own hometown, incor- 
porated in 1868, was named for Guada- 
lupe Vallejo and, more recently, the 40th 
nuclear Polaris submarine to join our 
Navy’s fleet, built at our Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard, was commissioned in his 
name. ; 

Mr, Speaker, in conclusion I would like 
to call attention to the extraordinary 
services rendered to this body by our col- 
leagues of Mexican American heritage. 
I know their numbers will grow as those 
already among us grow in stature. I sa- 
lute the President, and Mr. Ximenes, and 
pledge them my utmost support in their 
worthy efforts to upgrade the status of 
every American of Mexican ancestry. 


-LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cons or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecéssary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrie 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
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6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD, is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrconn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
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to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, J 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGREssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Lasting Peace and Economic Progress ia 
the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, time will 
surely record these past weeks as among 
the most fateful and momentous in the 
long history of the Middle East—that 
ancient and strategic crossroads of civil- 
ization. 

The world has watched in surprise and 
amazement at the brilliant and heroic 
action—and spectacular accomplish- 
ments—of the sons and daughters of 
Israel in asserting the right to full in- 
ternational acceptance as a sovereign 
equal among the community of nations, 
in reclaiming the most holy of its sacred 
Teligious shrines, and in showing a ready 
Willingness to work with others to estab- 
lish a firm basis for true, lasting peace 
and progress in the Middle East. 

Both President Johnson and our dis- 
tinguished U.S. Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations, Arthur Goldberg, have al- 
Teady begun the difficult task of initiating 
discussions aimed at exploring for agreed 
terms leading to an enduring and work- 
able peace in this volatile area—based, as 
it must be, on a policy of reconciliation 
and mutual responsibility for develop- 
ing a just, effective, and long-range set- 
tlement of all outstanding issues. 

As Israel's scholarly Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Abba Eban, recently stated before 
the UN. Security Council, we must now 
look “not backward to belligerency, but 
forward to peace." 

With the cooperation of the freedom- 
loving nations of the world, we can be- 
gin to look beyond the present con- 
flicts and tension toward a new, more 
hopeful era of greater stability—which 
can at last permit all the peoples of this 
vital region to enjoy the fruits of peace 
and prosperity. 

As a member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and as Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee Special Study Mis- 
sion which surveyed the Middle East last 

November, I have maintained a keen 
Personal interest in American efforts to 
exercise a stabilizing influence and to 
Provide international leadership to help 
Preserve peace and promote economic, 
Social, and political progress in these 
historic lands. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the following 
five points may serve to outline some of 
the essential requirements of achieving 
these worthy goals—for which the proud 
men and women of Israel have again, for 
the third time in 20 years, fought and 
Tisked their lives— 
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First, immediate attention to: Estab- 
lishing an effective cease-fire. respected 
by all parties in order to stop the tragic 
killing and destruction of these past 
days; providing emergency relief—for 
both civilian and military victims of the 
fighting; and, assuring humanitarian 
care for and early exchange of all pris- 
oners of war: 

Second, full international recognition 
and acceptance of the State of Israel's 
right to exist as a politically independent, 
sovereign nation, and to live, grow, and 
prosper without any outside interference 
or harassment from any source. 

Third, ironclad guarantees, backed 
by the great powers, and enforced by a 
strong United Nations or other interna- 
tional presence if necessary, of Israel's 
national security and territorial integ- 
rity, so that its borders will be protected 
from further encroachment and terror- 
ist attack, and so it will have an undis- 
puted right of passage through the Suez 
Canal, as well as full freedom to use the 
international waterway of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, including unchallenged access to 
its entrance through the narrow Strait 
of Tiran. 

Fourth, final resolution of the twin 
problems—refugee resettlement and mil- 
itary arms limitation—that have frus- 
trated every attempt since the 1940's to 
find a permanent and equitable solu- 
tion to the deep-seated conflicts in the 
Middle East. This will require active par- 
ticipation, and assumption of a share of 
responsibility, by each of the great pow- 
ers, as well as by all the parties to the 
dispute, and by the United Nations or- 
ganization on behalf of the world com- 
munity. 

Fifth, a bold, new regional develop- 
ment programs, supported by the United 
States and the other economically ad- 
vanced nations, in cooperation with all 
the Middle Eastern countries, to turn the 
energies of this entire area, once and 
for all, away from conflict and war, and 
toward the work of fashioning a more 
prosperous region—emphasizing the de- 
velopment of precious water and agri- 
cultural resources, the widening of their 
industrial base, the expansion of trade 
and commerce, an all-out attack on the 
abject poverty, disease, ignorance, and 
human misery which have been the fate 
of so many for so long, and finally, the 
creation of conditions of long-range sta- 
bility and genuine progress toward a bet- 
ter way of life for all of the peoples who 
live in this area—the historic cradle of 
Western civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, because of my intense 
personal interest in the situation in the 
Middle East, and the position we here in 
America should take toward events in 
that part of the world, I would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point the text of my earlier remarks 
on this vital subject, which I made on 


May 24, 1967—nearly 2 weeks before 
the armed conflict erupted. 

My earlier statement follows: 

PEACE AND STABILITY IN THE MIDDLE East 

Mr. Rorsar. Mr. Speaker, an extremely 
dangerous crisis of worldwide proportions has 
developed in the Middle East directiy 
threatening the territorial integrity of the 
State of Israel, as well as its vital and basic 
right of access through international waters 
to its only outlet south to the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean, 

In addition to jeopardizing the peace and 
security of both Israel and her neighbors in 
that troubled part of the globe, this grave 
and highly explosive situation could escalate 
at any moment into a general military con- 
frontation involving the major world pow- 
ers—a catastrophe the full consequences of 
which are dificult to imagine, 

As I stated nearly 4 years ago on June 21, 
1963, during an earlier period of mounting 
tension: 

“The vital interests of all Middle Eastern 
countries, as well as the expressed policy of 
the United States, demand the maintenance 
of peace. 

“It is essential that existing conflicts and 
unstable conditions not be allowed to dis- 
rupt the tranquility of this important region 
and risk involvement in the current strug- 
gle between East and West. 

“Such a development would be an utter 
disaster for all concerned, and play directly 
into the hands of the Soviet Union. 

“As one of the leaders of the free peoples 
of the world, the United States has a strong 
and vital stake in keeping peace among all 
the nations of the Middle East. 

“It is imperative that these nations begin 
to concentrate their energies and the ener- 
gies of their people on f a more 
prosperous region, developing their agricul- 
ture, widening their industrial base, and 
expanding trade and commerce. 

“In this way, peace will become a reality, 
and the Middle East will no longer be the 
fused powder keg of the world, waiting for a 
spark to ignite it, and threatening to in- 
volve us all in a tragic and unnecessary war.“ 

Today, however, Mr. Speaker, we are again 
faced—in this strategic crossroads of the 
world—with a perilous situation that could 
erupt at any time into armed conflict, 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the President on his firm and 
forthright statement on the Middle Eastern 
crisis, and for his strong stand in support of 
united action by the world community to pre- 
serve and protect the peace. 

The President also deserves to be com- 
mended for his clear and forceful comment 
regarding the purported closing of the Gulf 
of Aqaba to Isrseli shipping in an effort to 
seal off the vital southern port of Ellat— 
Elath—as a key commercial exporting and 
oil importing center: 

“The United States considers the gulf to 
be an international waterway and feels that 
a blockade of Israeli shipping is illegal and 
potentially disastrous to the cause of peace. 

“The right of free, innocent passage of the 
international waterway is a vital interest of 
the international community.” 

I am particularly gratified that the Presi- 
dent pledged America’s wholehearted and 
vigorous support for a continuing United 
Nations presence—as a matter of fundamen- 
tal importance to the peace and stability of 
the entire area. 
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There can be no doubt in anyone's mind 
about the meaning and intent of Mr. John- 
son's unequivocal White House restatement 
of— 

“What three Presidents have said before 
that the United States is firmly committed 
to the support of the political independence 
and territorial integrity of all the nations 
of the area. 

“The United States strongly opposes ag- 
gression by anyone in the area, in any form, 
overt or clandestine. This has been the policy 
of the United States led by four Presidents 
President Truman, President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy, and myself—as well as 
the policy of both of our political parties.” 

Mr. Speaker, let no one mistake or mis- 
judge this country’s firm commitment to 
oppose aggression and advance the cause of 
lasting peace in the Middle East. 


The Reasons for Israel’s Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entiteld “The Reasons for Israel's Vic- 
tory,” written by Ira C. Eaker. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REASON's FOR ISRAEL'S VICTORY 
(By Ira C. Eaker) 

The first week of the Israeli-Arab war has 
revealed astonishing victories for little 
Israel. There two million people, completely 
surrounded by 40 mililon fanatical hostiles, 
raised the siege and ignominously routed the 
boastful enemy. 

War colleges the world over will search this 
campaign with eager interest to catalog the 
reasons for Isreall success. Some of these 
reasons already are clearly apparent. 

Israel's political leaders took their military 
leaders into their national councils and 
made the decision to take the offensive. 
Thereafter Israel turned the management of 
military operations over to the military 
leaders. 

The Israelis made a bold plan to ralse the 
seige of the Gulf of Aqaba by threatening 
the Suez Canal. They reckoned that Nasser 
would exchange freedom of passage in the 
Straits of Tiran to save his stolen Canal, 
Egypt's most profitable enterprise. 

Then the Israelis, in the first hours of the 
conflict, gained air superiority by destroy- 
ing Egyptian Air Force on the ground, the 
quickest and cheapest way to destroy a 
hostile Air Force (The White House Tuesday 
Luncheon Club now directing our Vietnam 
operation, please note.) Thereafter Israeli 
armor could proceed unmolested In its rush 
to Suez. Somebody in Israel remembered 
Rommel's desert campaign and what doomed 
the Afrika 5 

Having made a bold plan, caught the enemy 
by surprise, gained air superiority and taken 
the offensive, the Israelis then went to Suez 
like the Germans went to Paris in 1940, with 
armored columns spearheaded and protected 

by fighter bombers and fueled and fed by 
~ alr 


transport. 

Despite their numerical inferiority, the 
Israelis had some things going for them. 
They were a united people, all determined 
to defend their country if need be to the 
death. No peaceniks, beatniks and draft card 
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burners have demonstrated in Israel. There 
are no carping critics in their Knesset (Con- 
gress). As they demonstrated in 1948 and 
again in 1956, they are excellent fighting men 
far superior to the Arab enemy. 

The principal adviser on national secu- 
rity to the President and Prime Minister of 
Israel ls General Moshe Dayan, Israel's most 
experienced and respected soldier (a relation 
like that between President Roosevelt and 
Admiral Leahy or President Truman and 
General Marshall). 

The Israelis were not palsied by fear of 
what Russia or Red China might do or of 
what world opinion would be. Their objec- 
tive was quick victory, not prolonged stale- 
mate. 

The greatest satisfaction I personally have 
had from the Middle East war is the realiza- 
tion that Uttle Israel brought might Russia 
to the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. How? Not by entreaty, not by paying 
tribute or by building bridges to the East, 
but by kicking the daylights out of the 
Kremlin puppet, Nasser. Russian had two 
options. She could send Russian troops to 
saye Egypt or join the UN, Security Council 
in demanding a cease fire. She chose the 
latter. We shall always owe a great debt to 
Israel for demonstrating to our leaders that 
one negotiates successfully with the Reds 
only with fearless firmness. 

There are some other lessons from the 
Middie East conflict which could be trans- 
lated to Vietnam with profit: 

A short war is preferable for all concerned. 

Wars, general or limited, large or small, 
must be won. Wars are won by fearless 
leaders employing brilliant strategy, bold 
tactics and adequate forces always on the 
offensive. 

When the shooting starts in a war, it be- 
comes a military operation which can 
scarcely be concluded successfully without 
entrusting battlefield operations and the 
management of the war zone to men with 
military training, education and experience. 


Settlement of the Current Railway Labor- 
Management Dispute 


SPEECH 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (HJ. Res. 
559) to provide for the settlement of the 


labor dispute between certain carriers by 
railroad and certain of their employees. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, I would like to pay tribute to the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
see. I know he has given this matter a 
great deal of thought, and he has spent 
a great deal of time in research on it 
before coming to the conclusion as to 
what he believes should be done. I know 
the entire House respects him for being 
willing to take a stand on what he be- 
lieves to be right. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot support this, 
and I told the gentleman that I cannot, 
and there are practical reasons why I 
cannot. Both management and labor are 
opposed to fragmentary settlements. I 
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believe we can understand that. There 
are 154 standard railroads in the United 
States. I am talking about large rail- 
roads. This does not take into considera- 
tion short lines and others, of which I 
understand there are 70 or 80. 

It would mean, if they were to bar- 
gain railroad by railroad, that there 
could be two or three on a strike, and 
the others not on strike. Going into a 
State, other railroads would be operating, 
with connecting lines into other rail- 
roads which were a part of the strike. 
Delivery might be made to the terminal 
of a railroad, and that railroad could 
not deliver the goods because of a strike 
on that railroad. 

Those are the practical problems which 
are involved in a big industry such as 
the railroad industry, in which there are 
some 24 brotherhoods which to bargain. 

It presents such practical limitations 
that both management and labor testi- 
fied before our committee they did not 
favor doing so. They were sharply ques- 
tioned on this point. Two members of 
the committee, on on my side of the aisle, 
deeply believe that this is perhaps a way 
to work out something, trying to get a 
settlement unit by unit. 

I thought that both management and 
labor gave excellent reasons why this, 
at its very best, even though there might 
be some merit to it, actually would bring 
about an impossible situation for them 
to undertake. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. What is it that makes the 
railroads different from all the rest of 
the industry of the world? Are they so 
unique, they can find no way to bargain 
together, the management of each com- 
pany and the employees of that com- 


pany? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe it is the fact 
which was referred to a moment ago. 
These lines are all interdependent and 
connected with each other. ; 

That is not true of the sutomobile 
industry. If the Ford Motor Co. should 
shut down, I could buy a Chevrolet. If 
the Chevrolet production should shut 
down, I could buy another automobile. 

In the industry of the railroads, that 18 
not true. They are all connected. 

I can send something from Seattle to 
Miami, and even though it goes over five 
railroads eventually it will arrive. Sup- 
pose that a connecting railroad some- 
where in between Washington and Flor- 
ida were on strike. 

I believe we can see that bargaining 
unit by unit for an entire network, for 
the entire country, simply would not 
work, 

Mr. BROCK. The point of the amend- 
ment is to protect the consumer, the 
general public of this country. We have 
to talk about providing an alternative 
source of supply. 

Mr, SPRINGER. May I say in reply, 
if we were talking about the trucking 
industry I could not give such a positive 
answer, because in nearly every com- 
munity there are two or three trucking 
companies, If one of them is on strike, 
the others will pick up and deliver what- 
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ever needs to be delivered to and from 
that community. 

This is an industry to which we have 
given much consideration. This is not 
the first time the proposal has been up 
for consideration. It is not the first time 
it was asked for in our committee. As 
some Members know, it goes back to 
1953, when I first went on the commit- 

We went into the problems of 
whether this could be done unit by unit. 
We came to the conclusion it was an 
impossibility. 

Mr. BROCK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the purpose of the measure 
today is to avoid a national emergency 
through a national railroad strike. The 
problem is created by the fact that there 
are no real pressures to enforce respon- 
sible collective bargaining, so we have 
a situation today of the need for pressure 
without compulsory arbitration. What I 
am trying to do is to bring competition 
back into play by putting each railroad 
on a competitive basis, so that it must 
try to solve its problems with its em- 
ployees in order to stay in business. 

In my home State there is the L, & N. 
and the Southern Railroad. If one rail- 
road séttles, the other had darned well 
better settle, or it will go out of business. 
Without my amendment this factor is 
missing. Without it, all sink or all swim— 
and only the public suffers. 

If we allow free market economic 
Pressures to work, the railroads and the 
unions will be more responsible. This 
would go a long way toward solving to- 
day's problem. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Suppose that both 
of the railroads were on strike. Then how 
Could we expect that community to be 
served? 

Mr. BROCK. Of all the railroads and 
all the unions in the country, I am quite 
Sure that someone in management and 
labor would accept their reponsibility to 
the American public. If one did, the rest 
Would be forced to do so. All I ask is the 
reinstitution of free market competitive 
factors. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, insofar as his efforts are con- 
cerned. I commend him. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to explain this 
amendment. I have been most inter- 
ested in the debate today. There is a 
germ of truth in what almost everyone 
has said. I agree with the majority 
leader when he says that the country 
cannot afford a cessation of railroad op- 
erations. But I also agree with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr, Moss], 
When he says that we cannot, in this 
Congress, allow expediency to override 
our principles. 

I must say that I personally resent 
very deeply the utilization of the tragic 
Situation in Vietnam as an emotional ar- 
gument to pass a joint resolution which 
would impinge upon the very freedom 
for which those young men are fighting. 

I agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia IMr. Horred], when he says 
this bill, as written, represents compul- 
Sion on organized labor. I agree with the 
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gentleman from Michigan, who said the 
argument for seizure represents the same 
problem for industry. 

I would like to propose another alter- 
native. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton said he would like very much to have 
some other solution proposed which does 
not involve compulsion. I hope to pro- 
pose such a solution. 

The basic problem in this dispute is 
involved in the fact that under industry- 
wide negotiations we have two people, 
one representing all labor, and the other 
representing all management, dealing 
with an issue which involves the general 
public. This represents an intolerable 
concentration of power. There is no com- 
petitive pressure on these two people to 
be responsible, because they know full 
well that this country will never accept 
a railroad strike which destroys our na- 
tional security. 

We have seen the results of this kind 
of attitude, Since the 25th of April, both 
sides, while professing to want to negoti- 
ate, have not even sat down at the same 
table with each other—not one time since 
Congress extended the strike. 

Now, how do we get back to the basic 
purpose of free collective bargaining, the 
purpose of creating a dialog between the 
management of a corporation and the 
employees of that company on economic 
issues inyolved, and take the general 
public out of the discussion and out of 
involvement? 

I propose to do two things: first, to 
put off the strike for 90 days as is pro- 
posed in the bill, and second. during this 
period, to take an entirely different ap- 
proach, based upon the problem, not the 
symptom that we are treating with com- 
pulsory arbitration. I would prohibit in- 
dustrywide bargaining and require as an 
alternative carrier-by-carrier negotia- 
tions. 

The obvious principle involved is to get 
the bargaining back down to the corpo- 
rate level, the competitive level where 
collective bargaining really works. 

Unless we do this, we never are going 
to solve the problem we are faced with 
today. I have heard people on both sides 
say that this just diminishes collective 
bargaining a little bit. That is like being 
a “little bit pregnant.” The ultimate 
conclusion of this bill will be the destruc- 
tion of freedom of the working man in 
this country. I do not. believe this House 
can afford to take that step. I believe we 
have to find some. alternative to com- 
pulsory arbitration. This responsibility 
was given each of us, and it cannot be 
refused. 

Very simply then, my substitute is to 
extend the no-strike authority of the 
President for 90 days and fractionalize 
the bargaining. Only in this way can the 
corporation and its employees negotiate 
together and come to a common con- 
clusion which is satisfactory to both. 
Only in this way can Congress maintain 
the security of this Nation while at the 
same time maintaining a very basic free- 
dom on the part of the individuals 
inyolved. 
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Nature Reversed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to an article 
and an editorial which were published 
in recent editions of the Detroit News. 
The items outline a unique and original 
plan which could assist Canada and the 
United States to meet common problems 
of water levels, water pollution, and wa- 
ter conservation. 

The plan, conceived and offered by two 
Canadian brothers, calls for reversing the 
flow of rivers now empting into Canada’s 
James Bay and Hudson Bay to bring 
fresh water to southern Ontario and to 
much of the Midwestern United States, 
While such a project would be expensive 
and could only be treated now as an 
imaginative idea which deserves 
thorough consideration, I agree with the 
News’ editorial assessment that the plan's 
potential economic benefits “appear sub- 
stantial.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Detroit News article of May 
28, entitled “Pollution Key Seen in 
Canadian Rivers,” and the editorial of 
June 1, entitled “A Canadian Plan Worth 
Study,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Detroit (Mich.) News, 
May 28, 1967] 
POLLUTION KEY SEEN IN CANADIAN Rivers 
(By James L. Kerwin) 

WasHincTon.—Canada’s mighty northern 
rivers may someday be harnessed to supply 
much of America’s future water needs. 

A proposal by two Ontario brothers that 
could cost billions of dollars and take decades 
of development would reverse the flow of 
remote rivers little used now by man to 
replenish the Great Lakes. 

The water would be funneled into major 
waterways crisscrossing the Middle West, as 
well as being used to flush away pollution 
and stabilize the levels of Lake Michigan. 
Huron and Erie. 

Ontario residents, the promoters envision, 
would benefit from the development of the 
sparsely settled north and the “retrieving” 
of water now flowing into the Hudson Bay 
“to be forever lost to the sea.” : 

“Canada would benefit immensely from 
both the development and revenue possibili- 
ties, if our proposal is carried out.“ aeserted 
Thomas W. Kierans, of Sudbury, attending 
the International Conference on Water for 
Peace here this week. 

“It provides a basic yet flexible plan for 
our two nations in managing a North Ameri- 
can continental water system, one that would 
provide new sources of hydro power, water 
supply and river transportation,” he contend- 


Kierans, a mining engineer, and his brother, 
Col. O. K. H. Kierans, a Canadian army of- 
ficer acting on his own, surveyed much of the 
vast, 300,000 square mile northern watershed 
before drawing up the Grand Canal proposal. 


of James Bay, which is an arm of 

Bay. 

From that point water would be pumped 
south through open channel or canals over 
the 950-foot elevation of the Canadian divide 
into the Ottawa River basin. 

At the junction of the Ottawa and the 
Mattawa rivers, most of the northern water 
would be diverted west to Lake Nipissing and 
down the French River to Georgian Bay, at 
the northern end of Lake Huron, 

‘The rest would flow on down the Ottawa 
to the St, Lawrence River and Montreal. 

The Great Lakes would serve as a reservoir 
for storing the water and center of a conti- 
nental water system. 

Many Canadians have been less than en- 
thusiastic over the plan, with some na- 


eriticized, perhaps because Its proponents are 
Canadians and a major portion of the bene- 
fits would go to Canadian Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River areas where the bulk of 
the nation’s population and industry is lo- 
cated. 

“We'd like to emphasize that we are merely 
recycling the water flow—not diverting it— 
for the benefit of people of both nations,” 
insisted Kierans, who said the proposal could 
start with a simple treaty between the two 
nations. 

“From a technical point of view and cost, 
Canada could never develop the proposal 
alone,” Kierans added. 

Further, he argues, the project would not 
flood any valleys nor impair fishing or recrea- 
tion, and would solve the mounting problem 
of congestion at the Welland Canal near 
Niagara Falls by opening a new all-Canadian 
St. Lawrence Seaway route up the Ottawa 
River to the Georgian Bay. 

Other points listed by Kierans included: 

Canadians also would benefit from the 
fresh flow of water cleansing polluted rivers 
in areas which contain two-thirds of Canada’s 

*population and 80 percent of its industrial 
might. 7 

For Americans, the fresh water would re- 
duce pollution of the Great Lakes, and more 
important, permit efficient control of water 
levels that cause beach erosion and hamper 
navigation and recreation. 

Further, it would forever end the dispute 
over Chicago's withdrawal of Lake Michigan 
water to flush wastes down the Illinois Water- 
way into the Mississippi River. 

“They could have all they want—and han- 
die,” said Kierans. 

The project, he added, could start now on 
a small scale and grow with demand, 

Seveal U.S. officials and Jawmakers, includ- 
ing Senator Philip A. Hart, Michigan Demo- 
crat, have expressed interest in the proposal. 

The biggest obstacle for the two brothers 
will be to convince their countrymen to de- 
velop—and share—the water resource. 

“But once they review the possibilities, we 
feel it would be hard for our government to 
be stubborn over the proposal,” said Kierans. 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) News, June 1, 
1967] 


A CANADIAN PLAN WORTH STUDY 

The proposal of two Canadian brothers to 
divert rivers flowing north to St. James Bay 
to help solve navigational and water supply 
problems in both the United States and Can- 
ada deserves close inspection on both sides 
of the border. 

‘Thomas W. Kierans, a mining engineer, and 
CoL. O. K. H. Kierans, an army officer, have 
offered a plan which boggles the 
tion. They would reverse the flow of a main 
tributary to James Bay, thus bringing 
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enough water south to create a navigable 
waterway directly from Montreal to northern 
Lake Huron and stabilizing the level of the 
four southern Great Lakes. 

By any standard it would be a vast project, 
both tn time and money. But its potential 
economic benefits also appear substantial. 
Not only would Canada’s industrial heart- 
land benefit from development along new 
waterways, but her growing pollution prob- 
lems would be more manageable. 

Michigan and other Midwestern states 
would benefit from stable lake levels and 
new sources of water for all forms of develop- 
ment. 

It is no small dream, the Kierans' vision 
of a mammoth new Ontario waterway. But 
in times when water is already in short sup- 
ply, neither nation can be satisfied with small 


Another generation will see pressures for 
living space and adequate water resources 
steadily increasing. Naturally residents of 
northern border states look at Canada’s huge 
rivers flowing unused to the Arctic and see an 
obvious answer to the problem. 

Just as naturally, Canadians suspect and 
resent our covetous looks. 

The Kierans’ idea has the advantage of be- 
ing proposed by Canadians and of working 
primarily for Canada’s advantage. At the 
same time, it could yield benefits to the 
United States. Responsible planning authori- 
ties of both countries should give it serious 
thought. 


How Many Physicians Charge the Patient 
for Telephoning a Change in Prescrip- 
tion to a Pharmacist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
wondering how many physicians charge 
the patient a fee for making a telephone 
call to a drugstore in order to change a 
prescription when the patient has suf- 
fered an adverse reaction from the med- 
icine previously prescribed. 

Strange as it may seem, this has be- 
come a matter of some controversy in 
the Federal Government. 

According to the professional medical 
consultant group advising the Social Se- 
curity Administration in connection 
with the operations of medicare, the gen- 
eral practice among physicians through- 
out the country is not to charge for tele- 
phone advice; in addition, the major 
private health insurance companies and 
Blue Shield apparently exclude charges 
for telephone advice from coverage. I 
would be inclined to think that a phy- 
sician treating a patient would not be 
inclined to charge for such a thing as a 
change in a prescription he had already 
written out when the patient began to 
react to the medicine. However, I am 
raising the question new in this fashion 
in the hopes of calling it to the attention 
of the profession and the public for dis- 
cussion purposes. 

My interest grew out of a case involy- 
ing a constituent who has had a series of 
very high medical bills, running into 
thousands of dollars. Unfortunately, 
many of his medical costs were disallowed 
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under medicare on technicalities and in 
trying to help my constituent to get 
clarification on some of the points in- 
volving very large bills, I learned from 
him that one of the fees disallowed was 
for $4 for a telephone call the physician 
made to a drugstore. The patient had 
been taking a medicine to relieve pain 
and when this medicine caused nausea 
his wife called the physician at home at 
night to ask for help and the physician 
called the drugstore to substitute a differ- 
ent medicine. He then billed the patient 
$4 which was disallowed on the grounds 
that the service had not been provided in 
an office, home, or hospital visit. The 
medicare handbook, however, lists as a 
covered item “medical and surgical sery- 
ices by a physician wherever they are 
furnished.” 

As the patient wrote to me: 

This service was furnished to me at home 
by the quickest method known today, by 
telephone. I could not make an office call 
after hours and he (the physician) will not 
2 & house call if the telephone will 
5 ce. 


I took this up with the Social Security 
Administration because it seemed to me 
that this was a legitimate complaint 
which might involve millions of persons 
participating in medicare. It certainly is 
not the most important problem we have 
in connection with medicare, but I felt 
that unless there were a uniform policy, 
matters of this kind would confront us 
continually and cause extra work for 
every Member of Congress and great 
annoyance for participants in the medi- 
care program. 

TELEPHONE CONSULTATIONS NOT COVERED 


Mr. Speaker, I have now received a re- 
port from Commissioner Robert M. Ball, 
of the Social Security Administration, on 
the specific case I called to his attention 
which sets forth a general policy which 
has now been adopted covering telephone 
consultations..I think there will be wide- 
spread interest among the Members in 
this policy statement which I submit 
herewith as part of my remarks, deleting 
the individual's name, as follows: 


TION, 
Baltimore, Md, June 13, 1967. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, SULLIVAN: In your previous cor- 
respondence with us on behalf of Mr. 
one remaining question was left open 
which we have reexamined. In your last let- 
ter you mentioned that you would like an 
explanation of the policy that caused the 
denial of relmbursement of his $4 claim for 
payment of the physician's services rendered 
by telephone. 

As you know, physicians’ services rendered 
to a beneficlary are covered under the supple- 
mentary medical insurance part of the medi- 
care The term “physicians' sery- 
ices” is defined in section 1861(q) of the 
Social Security Act as the professional serv- 
ices performed by a physician, including 
surgery, consultation, and home, office and 
institutional calls. (“Consultation” is the 
professional service rendered by a second 
physician at the request of the attending 
physician and includes the consultant's ex- 
amination of the patient, his recordation of 
the patient’s medical history, and his writ- 
ten report to the attending physician.) 
However, neither the statute itself nor the 
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committee reports make any reference to the 
coverage (as a physician's service) of tele- 
phone conversations for any purpose between 
a physician and his patient. 

We believe there are sound professional, as 
Well as program reasons for not including 
telephone conversations between physicians 
and patients, including those in which the 
physician provides advice or instruction to 
or on behalf of a patient, as covered physi- 
Cians’ services" under the medical insurance 
program. We have, for example, been advised 
by our professional medical consultant group 
that there is no uniform practice among 
Physicians with regard to charging for medi- 
cal advice furnished in the course of a tele- 
Phone conversation. While our consultants 
did indicate that some individual physicians 
in some localities charge patients for tele- 
phone advice, it is clear that the general prac- 
tice among physicians throughout the coun- 
try is not to charge for telephone advice. In 
addition, examination of the practices of 
some of the major private health insurance 
companies and the Blue Shield Plans reveals 
that the practice among private health in- 
Surance organizations is to exclude charges 
for telephone advice from coverage under 
these private plans. Accordingly, both physi- 
Cians and patients could generally be expected 
to understand the distinction between 
covered physicians’ services and the non- 
Coverage of telephone charges. 

We regret that there was a misunderstand- 
ing about the statement on page 18 of the 
booklet, Your Medicare Handbook, to which 
referred. The statement “wherever 
furnished” is intended to point out that the 
Physical setting in which the physician fur- 
Nishes his professional services in person 
Would have no effect upon the coverage of 
his services. It states in pertinent part as fol- 
lows: “Benefits may be paid for the medical 
services you receive from a physician wher- 
ever they are furnished—in a hospital, in an 
extended care facility or nursing home, in 
his office, in your home, or in a clinic.” When 
the Handbook is revised, an appropriate clari- 
fication of this statement will be considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosgert M. BALL, 
Commissioner of Social Security. 
PATIENTS MAY WISH TO DISCUSS SUCH CHARGES 
WITH THEIR DOCTORS 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
it is somewhat rare, according to this re- 
Port, for physicians to charge their 
Patients for telephone advice, and in view 
of the fact that it is the general practice 
not to make such charges, and in view 
of the fact that they are disallowed by 
the major private health insurance com- 
panies, by Blue Shield, and now by So- 
Cial Security under medicare, it would 
Seem to me that when such a charge is 
Made, the patient might mention these 
facts to the doctor. 

At least I hope there will be some at- 
tention paid in the medical press as well 
as in the general press, to the facts in 
the report I have received from the So- 
cial Security Administration. 

An individual who has had thousands 
Of dollars in medical fees and hospital 
bills following major surgery is not go- 
ing to find a $4 fee for a telephone con- 
Sultation to change a prescription the 
difference between solvency and bank- 
Tuptcy, but this $4 added to other items 

owed for one reason or another in a 
large bill is exactly the kind of thing 
Which infuriates people. Under the cir- 
Cumstances, physicians making such 

es might consider waiving them 
except in cases of real abuse or, if they 
feel the charges are justified, they should 
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certainly work through their profes- 
sional organizations to have the policy 
changed on the treatment of such 
charges by all of the various health in- 
surance programs, 


Russia and the Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Russia and the Mideast,” writ- 
ten by Roscoe Drummond, and published 
in the Washington Post of June 15, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
RUSSIA AND MIDEAST: EFFORTS FOR PEACE OR 

War? 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


There is this theory on the Middle East 
crisis: the Soviets certainly helped avoid war 
at this time. 

This, I am convinced, is dangerous and 
wishful fiction that will get us in trouble if 
we don't watch out. 

The premise on which this wishful idea 18 
being built is that the Soviets deliberately 
decided that they would rather work with the 
United States to contain the conflict than to 
help Nasser win. 

The hope behind this view of Moscow's role 
in the Middle East crisis is that the Soviet 
government will join with the West in en- 
couraging the Arabs to adopt a policy of 
peaceful coexistence with Israel. 

It seems to me that what has happened 
thus far does not bear out this premise or 
give much substance to this hope. 

I believe that the controlling facts are 
these: 

1. By every device at its command—mas- 
sive military aid, substantial economic as- 
sistance, plus total diplomatic support for the 
Arabs and total hostility to Israel—Mos- 
cow gave Nasser the go-ahead in his an- 
nounced plan to destroy Israel. Was this 
detente? Was this Moscow's way of cutting 
back the cold war? Hardly. It was the most 
dangerous cold war venture since Khru- 
shchey tried to secrete missiles in Cuba. 

2. Was the Soviet Union holding any 
checkrein on Nasser and on what he would 
do with the help he was getting from Mos- 
cow? Was the Soviet Union thinking all 
along on how well it would cooperate with 
the United States to avert war or to contain 
it if it broke out? There is no such evidence. 
The evidence, as reported by Robert H. Esta- 
brook, United Nations correspondent of the 
Washington Post, is that Soviet military 
equipment, especially spare parts, was being 
poured into Cairo on the very eve of the 
war, thus seeking to make sure that the 
Arabs would not run out of supplies as the 
fighting progressed. 

3. Numerous news stories suggest that be- 
cause Premier Kosygin told President John- 
son over the Hot Line on the day the fighting 
started that he wanted to cooperate with the 
United States in restraining the belligerents, 
this meant that the Soviets put the highest 
premium on keeping the peace. 

It is wiser to judge Soviet policy on the 
basis of its actions rather than on its words. 
The Soviets did not restrain the Arabs; only 
Israel restrained the Arabs. 
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Some suggest that because Moscow finally 
supported a U.N. call for a cease-fire without 
any Israeli pullback, this meant that the 
Soviets were acting with great prudence and 
eagerness to avert a spreading conflict. 

This conclusion is unproved because the 
Soviets opposed the U.N. call for a cease-fire 
in the earliest stages of the war when it ap- 
peared that Nasser could win and accepted it 
only when it became clear that Nasser was 
losing. 

The conclusion that Moscow was ready to 
work with the United States to contain the 
fighting is unproved because the necessity 
for doing so never arose. Israel won the war 
50 quickly that the danger of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. being drawn into it 
never developed and therefore the events of 
the past week cast little light on how pru- 
dently Moscow would have acted under dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Obviously the Soviet Union wants no direct 
military confrontation with the United States 
and most certainly does not want world war. 
But the truth is that it helped start a war 
between Egypt and Israel, did nothing to 
contain it until Egypt was at the point of 
collapse, and therein showed that it was pre- 
pared to take the most perilous risk of start- 
ing a conflict it could not stop. 

It would be a welcome dividend if Mos- 
cow decided to work for peace instead of con- 
let in the Middle East. But the record shows 
we had better not count on it. 


Baccalaureate Address of Hon. Stanley S. 
Surrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the baccalaureate address of the 
Honorable Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, delivered 
June 8 to the graduating class at the 
5 Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 

Many of us know Stan Surrey for his 
preeminence in the field of tax law and 
policy. Secretary Surrey is also a gifted 
speaker. His remarks on the responsibili- 
ties and challenges of the future were 
well received by the 1,200 graduates at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Secretary Surrey’s address had a par- 
ticular significance for the Ullman fam- 
ily. Our son, Kenneth, was the grand 
marshal—president—of the class of 
1967. 8 

Secretary Surrey’s speech follows: 
BACCALAUREATE ADDEESS OF THE HONORABLE 

STANLEY S. SURREY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 

THE TREASURY, AT RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 

IxSrrrurx, Troy, N.Y., June 8, 1967 

This is a day of accomplishment for the 
class of 1967, The work of college years 1s 
over, the goal of membership in the society 
of educated men and women has been won, 
the bachelor’s degree is yours for life. These 
accomplishments are laurels earned—but not 
laurels to rest upon. This is also a day of chal- 
lenge—of an accomplishment swiftly turned 
into a question. 

The question—and the challenge—is 
simply put: What will you do with your col- 
lege education? It is a question neither easily 
answered, nor only put once. It will recur 
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years, sings “Hello young lovers, whoever you 
are 


years have not at al] dimmed my memory of 
how I regarded speakers at my Commence- 
ment. I wondered then how can they help 
me—they have forgotten and do not under- 
stand what our problems and concerns are, 
they speak a different idiom and live in a 
different world. And so today I have the 
haunting doubts, fed by such past memories, 
that I may only be describing my present 
concerns and attitudes and in no way re- 
sponding to your concerns. 

But haunting doubts are not enough to 
dissuade me. For at least I feel that my at- 
titudes and concerns—shared by many of my 
generation—should be a part of that chal- 
lenge you face. I am selfish enough to want 
to make you think about the tasks I would 
like to set for you, and about some of the 
responses I would like to see made to that 
challenge. So if I do not directly address your 
concerns, remember I have set myself a dif- 
ferent target. 

Let me place my cards—and biases—upon 
the podium. I am a lawyer by profession, I 
have practiced that profession mainly in 
Government Service and teaching in law 
schools, but with tasks now and then that 
led me to other countries and to private con- 
sultation. My specific field is taxation and 
tax policy. Some may regard it as a dry, tech- 
nical specialty—I find it a wonderful yan- 
tage point from which to obserye the con- 
flicts of interest in our society. It also brings 
me, in my present occupation, in daily con- 
tact with the Congress, which provides me 
with a vantage point to observe the ways by 
which our democracy solves its day-to-day 
problems and deeper issues. I have served 
more than twenty years in the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and all of those years were under 
Democratic Presidents, in fact under all our 
last four Democratic Presidents. With these 
disclosures, I now come back to you. 

We can start with material aspects. This 
is a splendid period for you to begin your 
professional careers. It is a period of ma- 
terial abundance for our nation unsurpassed 
in our history or that of any country, We are 
in our seventh straight year since 1961 of 
expansion in our economy—certainly one of 
the longest on record. Jobs are plentiful for 
persons with skills, and the salaries are in- 
viting. Business profits are high. Unemploy- 
ment is at a comparatively low level, under 
four percent. Moreover, our Government is 
pledged to keeping unemployment low and 
the rate of economic growth high, and to the 
affirmative use of all fiscal and monetary 
tools requisite for achieving these ends. You 
thus enter your careers with a commitment 
by society that you will lead a comfortable 
life as respects material goods. This is, by the 
way, quite a contrast to the outlook for my 
law school class which graduated in the 
depths of the Great Depression of the 
Thirties. 

This is especially a splendid period for 
your choice of profession. For this is an age 
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of science and technology. You are the golden. 
boys. It is an age when society is proud of its 
abilities in these flelds, and has Hmitless faith 
in the capacity of its scientists and engineers 
to make ever faster progress. Its confidence 
m you and your talents is greater, I believe, 
than in any other group. In with 
these attitudes it showers abundance upon 
your activities. Funds for scientific research 
in universities are generous. Our large busi- 
ness firms are committed to ample research 
and development budgets that span the spec- 
trum from pure research through technology 
to the end product. Small enterprises founded 
by independent spirits with a new idea or a 
new technology or a new product can flourish 
and grow. 

And so I say you are the golden boys. 
But—and here one can see the first cutting 
edge of challenge—the hands that accept 
all these coins of the realm are entering 
upon a bargain with society. For society as- 
sumes that these same hands are offering a 
pledge of responsiblity in return. It is proud 
of you, generous to you, confident in you— 
but it wants, indeed expects, your talents to 
be used for the national good. You should 
not underestimate the depth and firmness 
of that expectation. But you are fortunate 
that opportunities lie all around you to 
meet that expectation. 

Por this is an age of excitement and glori- 
ous new opportunities for the role of science 
and technology in our national life. Many of 
the problems we used to catalogue under 
human relationships and to consider as lo- 
cal in concern have almost suddenly become 
great national issues. The human problems 
of race and civil rights and poverty and 
Juvenile delinquency merge and join at 
countless points with the physical problems 
of urban life, Individual concerns intersect 
everywhere with urban building, urban hous- 
ing and urban transportation. These are 
massive problems that can only be solved 
by the coordinated and systematic approaches 
that sclence and technology can offer. In edu- 
cation we are seeing the curtain opening on 
a wide expanse of new methods of learning 
and teaching as we seek to harness our 
burgeoning technology to this field. Nor can 
we speak only of the opportunities in this 
country, for this is also an age of global par- 
ticipation. The fruits of our technological 
knowledge spread inevitably through the less 
developed world, sped by the progress in 
communication and transportatoin. And 
then there is ail of atmosphere and space 
and depth being opened to our exploration. 

But clearly I need not go on, for to tell 
you of the glorious opportunities for science 
and technology is, if one can use a sixteenth 
century technological phrase in this modern 
context, surely to bring coals to Newcastle. 
Of, if you wish we could characterize it in 
terms of even an earlier technological age, 
and use the first century B.C. phrase of 
“carrying timber into a wood”. You must 
have perceived all this and more here at 
school and are ready to show the world 
what awaits it. 

But again, the cutting edge of chall 
you have the ability to contribute to re- 
moving the ills of society in so many ways. 
However, ability also begets responsibility, 
and rouses expectation. And yet once more 
you are fortunate, for that expectation can 
be met by following paths in the business 
world that many of you will take. 

For this is an age of the involvement of 
business In our social problems. The Involve- 
ment is not philanthropic and fortunately 
so, for if it were it would not be capable of 
success. It would lack the well-spring of the 
profit motive, the incentive that harnesses 
the energies of the private sector and drives 
it to overcoming tremendous obstacles. 

The involvement is profit-seeking. It rec- 
ognizes that in the search for solutions to 
our urban problems and our social ills lies 
major growth opportunities for the business 
sector. To say there are profits to be made 
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out of poverty, urban slums, inade- 
quate education, pollution, inadequate medi- 
cal care, undernourishment in so many less 
fortunate countries—and this list could be 
still longer—is not in any way to detract 
from the participation of business. There 
Were profits to be made out of spanning the 
continent with railroads when that was our 
national need, or out of clipper ships when 
they served a national goal. Those profits 
assured the success of the tasks. Business 
has generally earned its profits by meeting 
human needs. Today, with a large part of 
our material needs amply met for a great 
number of us, the goals must be in meeting 
the needs of those that are not so fortunate 
and in meeting the needs of the social order. 
That is where are action is and that is where 
business will inevitably become involved. 

There is still another offering the world 
has for you at this time. This is an age of 
innovation, and innovation belongs most of 
all to the young in mind and heart and 
outlook. It is impossible for us to compre- 
hend and absorb the unprecedented pace of 
invention and change that is all around us, 
for our daily life goes on with one day not 
remarkably different from its yesterday. We 
can look up and realize that an astronaut 
is whirling through space, yet our daily tasks 
continue in familiar form. So it must have 
been for men in Europe when Columbus dis- 
covered this continent, but we know how 
different the world became with the dis- 
covery. And so the inability now fully to 
grasp the effects of momentous events does 
not take away our feeling that we are living 
through a period of great change because 
of the rapidity of innovation. 

An age of innovation should be an age of 
the open mind. For you who work in science 
this should be an obvious and agrecable 
precept. Science 1s necessarily revislonary in 
spirit and practice—it moves forward by 
questioning old truths and formulating the 
transient new truths that in turn inevitably 
yield their sway. I need not underscore all 
this for you. But—and once more the cut- 
ting edge of challenge intrudes—will these 
same minds be open to other challenges, to 
innovation elsewhere. 

Your opportunities—and your responsi- 
bilities—I have said will lead you to apply- 
ing science and technology to our 
social ills. You will, I have said, find your 
business associates in private enterprise en- 
gaged in the same endeavors. But you wiil 
also find men from other disciplines engaged 
in these fields—the social scientists, the 
economists, the jourlalists, the lawyers, the 
clergy, the philosophers. Will your minds be 
open to them? It isn’t as easy at it may 
seem—their learning is not of the same con- 
tent or structure as yours. Their variables 
are far different and far less manageable. 

Consider for a moment that we can easily 
pinpoint a target area on the moon, yet 
economists cannot forecast the state of our 
economy a few months ahead without the 
possibility of considerable error. We do not 
know what really motivates businesmen to 
invest in a project; what will be the reac- 
tions and consequences for work incentives 
if we provide people with a guaranteed in- 
come; what is the best way to achieve the 
education of the underprivileged; what Is 
the best way to cope with criminal behavior— 
and on and on, These disciplines are strug- 
gling with man and his motivations and his 
goals. Will you be able to participate with 
them, see their hypotheses, understand their 
doubts? Our chances for success in solying 
our social ills turn on the answer. 

You win meet with more than men of 
other disciplines—you will meet with Gov- 
ernment. You will find that Government 
has a will of its own, the collective will of 
our society. At its best you will find it more 
innovative and daring and imaginative than 
you and your associates in private enterprise. 
Will you be able to accept its leadership with 
an open mind, and offer it your talents? 
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At ite worst you will find it plodding and 
cautious and resistant to change. Will you 
be able to understand its weaknesses and 
know how to pull it forward? 

Above all, you must recognize its respon- 
sibilities and its concerns, It seeks balance 
and fairness in our society. It seeks to make 
an age of abundance for some an age of 
abundance for all, lest the fruits of our 
science and innovation become: social in- 
Justice and a cruel mockery for the deprived. 
Wul your minds be open to its concerns? 

Will you remember that innovation alters 
human and world relationships and thus 
creates its own problems, which become the 
problems of Government? The products of 
technology are manifold and dazzling—but 
they are intended for consumers and con- 
sumers may need protection in this world 
of rapid change and wide choice. The pace 
of technology may alter our needs for certain 
Taw materials and nations far away depend- 
ent on supplying those raw materials, may 
falter in their stride. The policies of Govern- 
ment must provide the needed balance lest 
the progress be uneven. 

But even here science and technology can 
ald Government in its formulation of policy. 
Policy is wisest and most responsive when 
the choice of policies is wide. If only one 
course ls open to Government, then policy 
is simply map reading. Innovation enlarges 
the area of choice. While the issues and 
Questions will increase, and the choice by 
Government may be difficult, it is neverthe- 
less the luxury of a choice—and it is that 
luxury that marks the developed nations. 
And so when you apply your innovation to 
our urban {lls and develop more paths for 
change and improvement, you enlarge the 
Opportunities for our policy makers—and 
enlarge the role of Government. You must be 
willing to accept this process of action and 
interaction—and the consequent process of 
Governmental choice and decision. 

And finally, this age of innovation must 
be an age of tolerance—tolerance for those 
with new ideas and new ways. There are 
many who take pride in being in the middle 
of the road—sane and responsible and pru- 
dent. But they forget that someone must 
mark that road for them and determine the 
boundaries that enable them to say: This 
is the middle. For how can one find the 
middle without seeing the edges. And those 
who set the markers at the edges—those who 
Seek to pull the road in this or that direc- 
tion—have their role in our society as well 
2s those who desire to paint the white stripe 
down the middle. We must thus keep our 
minds open to the surveyors at the edges 
and seek to understand where they would 
plan the road. And we must be perceptive to 
distinguish those who truly offer to mark 
the edges from those who wittingly or un- 
Wittingly are setting their markers beyond 
the edges, in swamps and quicksands. 

These then are the challenges that march 
in tandem with your opportunities. Both are 
splendid and exciting and offer much to you 
and to society. But I will hazard a guess at 
your reaction; This, you will be thinking, 
may be wonderful and glorious in the large 
but we are not Olympians. We are but mortal 
holders of a Bachelor's degree. True—and yet 
not true. A few—a very few—of you may be 
touched with greatness and with fortune. 
These few will guide our great enterprises 
and institutions and will have the power and 
I hope the will to do all I have talked about 
and more. A few—a very few may be touched 
with innovative genius and these also will 
shape the world to come. 3 

But all of you—all you mortals with Bache- 
lors’ degrees—will be making decisions, not 
once but many times, that shape your 
Careers and lives. For some the decision will 
Come—at some time often and unex- 
Pectedly—in the answer to the questions: 
Shall I take this post in Government, be it 
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Federal, State or local? Shall I take this job 
in a leas developed country? Shall I take this 
offer to teach? All I have been saying can be 
Telated to your response to these questions. 
In an age of innovation, consider some in- 
novation in your own life—some activity 
that is different from the steady pattern that 
so often is the alternative. 

I do not argue that you must give all your 
years to Government—though that is surely 
worthwhile—or to these other possibilities. 
But I do urge you to remember that you have 
a long life to spend in your profession and 
some years devoted to an activity that is dif- 
ferent and exciting and rewarding can make 
your whole career that much more meaning- 
ful. I am saddened, indeed, when I see young 
lawyers so solemnly weigh the pros and cons 
of an offer to leave their practice with a 
law firm to spend a few years with the Gov- 
ernment. Each factor is so carefully weighed 
and measured—the cost of the move, the dol- 
lars he will earn compared to the dollars in 
the present job, how will his wife and chil- 
dren meet the inconveniences of the change, 
and so on. And all the time he is forgetting 
the all important factor of innovation in his 
own life—of a chance to take a step that will 
give him so much satisfaction throughout 
his career, that will permit him always to 
remember that he played a part in the Gov- 
ernment of his country, 

What I am saying is not confined only to 
public service. For others who remain in pri- 
vate enterprise the decision may come in the 
answer to the question: Should I work in this 
field of activity associated with meeting our 
social ills? Should I take this job that is in- 
volved in working on a solution to this prob- 
lem in urban development? When this ques- 
tion faces you, I urge you if at all possible to 
take the step that will give you the direct 
opportunity to contribute your part to social 
progress. It will be a challenging and reward- 
ing step, and impart a far richer meaning to 
your professional career and to your individ- 
ual Ute. 

But there are those of you who may be 
thinking I am still talking in romantic terms 
and forgetting the considerations that turn 
men away from such choices in their careers. 
They may have given too many hostages to 
fortune in family and children to take what 
may appear, at the time, to be a risky step. 
There will be countless other considerations 
that will arise to affect the choice, And, after 
all, one can say that some of us must help at 
turning out widgets If the world is still to 
need widgets. Perhaps so—but even here, lf it 
is to be a widget, there will surely be ways 
still to play some positive role in advancing 
our national welfare. Even a widget factory 
can help through its attitudes toward hiring 
and unskilled and disadvantaged in- 
dividuals. Even a widget company can play its 
role in rehabilitating the neighborhood 
around it. And widget makers are free to par- 
ticipate in political life, to be guiding spirits 
In community affairs, s 

And sọ I am urging there should be none 
among you who can really claim a place of 
refuge where you can escape the challenge 
thet your education and profession hold for 
you—except a refuge that is yours only by 
the deliberate choice of turning your back 
upon that challenge. 

Let me close with two quotations that may 
help underscore these remarks. One, from the 
English economist Walter Bagehot, is rele- 
vant to your collective responsibility as a 
class of educated men. It was spoken of Par- 
Hament but it applies equally‘to the Class of 
1967: “A great council of considerable men 
cannot be placed in the middle of a society 
without altering society. It ought to alter it 
for the better.” 


The second, from a recent novel “The 
Chosen” by Chaim Potok, is relevant to your 
responsibility as an individual. It is spoken 
by a father to his son: “A span of life is noth- 
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ing. But the man who lives that span, he is 
something. He can fill that tiny span with 
meaning, so its quality is immeasurable 
though its quantity may be insignificant. Do 
you understand what I am saying? A man 
must fill his life with meaning, meaning is 
not automatically given to life. It is hard 
work to fill one’s life with meaning. That I 
do not think you understand yet. A lfe 
filled with meaning is worthy of rest. I want 
ne be worthy of rest when I am no longer 
ere.” 


Vicente T. Ximines 
SPEECH 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues, I am very happy and very 
proud to have attended the ceremonies 
at the White House when Vicente T. 
Ximines was sworn in as a member of 
the Equal Employment Commission. 

We very. respectfully commend Presi- 
dent Johnson for his wise selection, and 
also for his untiring and continuing in- 
terest in the welfare of all Americans 
regardless of their background or origin. 
His naming of a Cabinet-level committee 
with Mr. Ximines as Chairman to look 
into the possible ways to better aid a 
group of Americans was indeed a gratify- 
ing moment during the impressive cere- 
monies, for this we also respectfully 
commend President Johnson and pledge 
our cooperation to this committee. I have 
personally invited them to begin their 
study in the 15th Congressional District 
of Texas, which is only logical, since it 
is the beginning of the Southwest as the 
crescent winds up to New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California. 

I do hope that they accept this in- 
vitation and visit our area to see how 
we live, what we are doing for our- 
selves, where we need help and how they 
can help us, so that working together as 
Americans we might have a better 
tomorrow. I was so impressed with Presi- 
dent Johnson’s remarks that I think it 
would be well if all of us read them and 
I hereby very respectfully include them 
in the Rrecorp. Thank you Mr. Speaker. 
The remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SWEARING- 
In CEREMONY FOR VICENTE T. XIMENES 
Mr. Ximenes and his family, Senators An- 

derson and Montoya, Members of the Con- 

gress, Members of the Cabinet, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

We have come here today to honor Vicente 
T. Ximenes. 

But we have come here also to reaffirm an 
idenl that I think all of those present in this 
room share: the ideal of full opportunity for 
every citizen in the United States of America. 

Mr. Ximenes’ life is a very vivid story of 
American opportunity. He is a distinguished 
public servant, a teacher, a war hero; a 
leader of the Mexican-American community. 
Today, he achieves another high honor as he 
becomes a member of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission of the United States 
Government. And we—as a nation—are hon- 
ored by his achievement. 

As President, I want to see his story re- 
peated—again and again and again. 
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- Because the promise of America is still un- 
fulfilled for too many Americans among us. 

Millions of Americans still are poor. They 
are without training. They are without jobs. 
They are without hope. 

It is our responsibility as public servants 
and public leaders to correct that, to change 
that, and to get results. 

Mr. Ximenes and I are both graduates of 
the first anti-poverty program in the 1930's. 
He was a member of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and I was a member of the NYA. 
Both of those have since gone out of exis- 
tence, but the need for the kind of training 
they gave is still here. 

Before that, I taught school in the little 
town of Cotulla in South Texas. It was there 
in that school, at an early age, that my dream 
began of an America—my own land—where 
race, religion, language, and color didn’t 
count against you. 

And I made a decision then which I have 
reaffirmed every day since I have been in the 
White House—that if ever I had the privilege 
of holding public office, I would not rest— 

Until every American, who wanted it, had 
& job to work at; 

Until every child, who wanted it, had an 
opportunity to get all the eductaion his mind 
could take; 

Until every family had an opportunity to 
get a decent home in a decent neighborhood; 

Until every single American had entered 
the open door to full participation in the life 
of America. 


That is what we have been working tor 


in the past three and one-half years. That is 
what they refer to as the “Great Society”. 
It is not great yet, but it has improved a lot 
in three and a half years—and it is going 
to improve a lot more, in whatever time we 
are allotted. 

Some of our cynics will criticize us and 
some of our opposition will complain, but the 
record of these years in education, in jobs, 
in health, in civil rights, and in poverty 
marks more than just a proud beginning. 

Today, our effort in the field of education 
is three times what it was three years ago. 
The budget this year has a little over $12 
billion for education. Three years ago it had 
a little over $4 billion. Three times the effort 
in education than we had only three years 
ago. $12 billion for education. 

That is twice as much money as Herbert 
Hooyer had for the entire Federal Budget 
when I came to Washington. 

In health—we must have sound bodies, if 
we are to have our minds take that educa- 
tion. We were spending a little over $4 million 
for health three years ago. The budget this 
year is over $12 billion. Three times as much 
for the human body everybody's body—not 
just the rich man’s body, or the poor man's 
body, the brown man's body, the white 
man's body, the black man’s body. Three 
times as much for health as we were spend- 
ing three years ago. 

In civil rights we have passed three Civil 
Rights Bills that have made gradual prog- 
ress, moving along the road until the day 
where the “emancipation” will no longer be a 
“proclamation”, but will actually be a fact. 

Today, I am releasing a special Cabinet Re- 
port which telis the story of new opportu- 
nities that have been created for more than 
five million Mexican-American citizens. 

It shows how far government, business, 
labor, and community still must 
go to turn the slogan of opportunity into the 
fact of reality. 

Real opportunity—for all Americans—must 
grow out of the work of selfless public serv- 
ants who are, really, to take the risk at all 
levels. 

Real opportunity must grow out of a busi- 
ness community that is ready to use Amer- 
ica's resources to create Jobs for willing hands 
and minds. 

I am going to establish today the highest 
level committee a President can create, a 
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Cabinet Committee on Mexican Americans, 


Opportunity. 

And the President and the Vice President 
will be around to serve ex officio, when they 
can be helpful. 

Right here, now, I am going to sign an 
order creating that committee—and I am 
going to ask Mr. Vicente T. Ximenes to 
serve as the chairman of that committee. 

I am saying to Mr. Ximenes, and to the 
Cabinet members who are on that committee, 
that I will expect from you not just reports, 
but I want some solutions, I may get too 
many of the former—but never too many of 
the latter. 

Mr. Ximenes, we welcome you to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. We 
believe that you will add a new image and 
new vitality to its fine work. 

We value the historic tradition that you 
represent. 5 

The State of New Mexico has sent many 
great men to Washington in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, in the Cabinet, 
and at many levels. They will be looking to 
you with admiration and with pride. I am 
sure they will not be disappointed, 

We today affirm this truth: that what we 
do for any minority, we do as well for the 
majority. After all, we do all of this for 
America. 


Thank you very much. 


In Defense of J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
article entitled “Times’ Blast at Hoover 
Is Intellectual Snobbery,” by Alice Wid- 
ener, which appeared on the editorial 
page of the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, on 
June 9, 1967. 

Mrs. Widener states: 

The worst form of snobbery is intellectual 

and 


a recent New York Times editorial at- 
tacking J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, for publicly criticizing Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s extremism and for com- 
mending U.S. Senator Epwarp LONG'S 
wiretapping inquiries and Senator KARL 
Monprt’s outstanding defense of freedom 
by opposition to communism. 

The Times editorial implies that the 
police are undemocratic per se, contends 
Mrs. Widener, and this is sheer nonsense, 

Furthermore 


States Mrs. Widener— 
J. Edgar Hoover is a unique statesman who 
has enjoyed the highest regard of six US. 


tional political and social events than has 
the New York Times. 
Mrs. Widener continues: 


In ght of certain current events, it is 
most appropriate for Americans to show our 
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heartfelt appreciation to Mr. Hoover and the 
FBI for their remarkable accomplishments. 

Due mainly to these feats, our Nation 
has never suffered from a major act of 
sabotage during World War II, the 
Korean war, or the Vietnam conflict. 

By speaking out in a forthright man- 
ner, asserts Mrs. Widener, J. Edgar 
Hoover was protecting all Americans, 

Mrs. Widener concludes her defense of 
Mr. Hooyer by stating: 

No people can afford the degeneration of 
their outstanding public servants through 
intellectual snobbery. Its few practitioners 
reveal themselves as both undemocratic and 
ungrateful. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Widener’s excellent article 
be placed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNDEMOCRATIC: Times’ BLAST AT Hoover Is 
INTELLECTUAL SNOBBERY 


(By Alice Widener) 
The worst form of snobbery is intellectual 


and it often springs from arrogance and in- 
gratitude, as it did in a recent New York 


Dr. Martin Luther King’s extremism and for 
privately commending U.S. Senator Edward 
Long's objectivity in wiretapping inquiries 
and Senator Karl Mundt“ outstanding de- 
tense of freedom by opposition to commun- 
ism. 
“The health of democracy is not im- 
proved.“ says the Times, “when an influential 
policeman passes publio Judgment on mem- 
bers of the Senate and the opinions of pri- 
vate citizens.” 

How fatuous can the Times get? 

Its editorial implies that the police are 
undemocratic per se. This is sheer nonsense. 


enemies of our country in the Vietnam War, 
there has not been any major act of sabotage 
here at home. 

The tragic holocaust at the Brussels de- 
partment store L'Innoyation should be 
enough to persuade the Times that Mr. Hoo- 
ver and the FBI merit appreciation, not 
denigration, i 

Yesterday my friend Marie Ange DuBois, 
cooking editor of “Femmes d'Aujourdhui” 
(biggest circulation European women’s mag- 
azine) wrote to me in detail about the Bel- 
gian tragedy in which 348 persons were 
burned to death and hundreds were severely 
injured. 

“It is impossihle to state at this moment 
with absolute certainty that the fire was an 
act of criminal sabotage 


Ange, a Belgian living and working in Brus- 
sels, “but most of us have excellent reason 
to believe it was, The display of American 
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goods, with American flags and decorations, 
drove mad the Pekinists.” 

Only two years ago, our FBI seized inter- 
national Communist conspirators planning 
to dynamite several of our national monu- 
ments and the Statue of Liberty where there 
always are crowds of tourists. 

In criticizing extreme predictions of sum- 
mer yiolence made by Dr. Martin Luther 
King, the prudent FBI director was protect- 
ing all Americans. 

No psople can afford the denigration of 
their cutéstanding public servants through 
intellectual snobbery. Its few. practitioners 
Teveal themselves as both undemocratic and 
ungrateful. 


Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
& June 1967 newsletter which is being 
mailed to constituents in Michigan. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATOR Bos GRIFFIN Reports From 

WASHINGTON 
OUR FIGHT FOR CLEAN AIR 

There is “overwhelming evidence“ that air 
Pollution is Unked to lung cancer, emphyse- 
ma and other respiratory infections, accord- 
ae. to a report by the Surgeon General's 
0 


Some startling statistics gathered by the 
U.S. Public Health Service indicate the 
Scope of this growing peril: 

125 million tons of airborne “garbage” 
Scattered into the nation’s atmosphere 
yearly, - 

$11 billion in property damage annually 
as pollutants corrode metals and machinery, 
deface buildings and spoil crops. 

In the next 14 years, the nation is expected 
to burn as much gas and oil as it has con- 
fumed in the previous 107 years. 

It's no wonder Congress is searching hard 
for better answers to the pollution problem. 
But the battle is so big that vigorous efforts 
are urgently needed on the part of private 
Citizens as well as public agencies at all 
levels. 

On the Federal level, I believe Congress 
should give ant{pollution forces much needed 
Strength and incentive by passing a bill, 
Which I have co-sponsored, to provide a 
20-percent tax credit to those industries 
Which install effective pollution control 
equipment. 

Another method for cutting alr pollution 
is receiving widespread attention. I refer to 
the growing demand for a practical electric 
Car, I believe our recent Senate hearings on 
this subject have spurred auto and battery 
manufacturers to new heights In the efforts 
to make the modern- age electric car a reality. 

In addition, there is encouraging news 
that private industry is now working harder 
than ever to develop a gasoline-powered 
engine that will be pollution free. 


VIET NAM AND VANDENBERG 


Michigan’s Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
Republican architect of non-partisan for- 
eign policy, stood behind a Democratic Pres- 
ident and declared, “Politics stops at the wa- 
ter's edge.“ 

When I was in Vietnam a year ago, 260,- 
000 U.S. troops were committed to battle. 
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Now there are 500,000, and the number of 
Americans killed has passed the 10,000 mark, 

The conflict in Viet Nam is a confused, 
bloody, expensive and unpopular labyrinth. 
Casualities have continued to mount—and 
so have criticisms of the Administration and 
its policies. 

Of course, any American can dissent from 
Administration policy. The right to disagree 
is what America is all about. 

However, I believe that in time of war 
Republicans have a high responsibility to 
leave politics at the water's edge. For the 
most part, the Viet Nam debate in Congress 
has served the national interest because it 
has been non-partisan. N 

When Governor Romney spoke on Viet 
Nam at Hartford, Connecticut, leaders in 
both parties hailed his words. In saying— 

“Let us pursue with strength the just 
peace in South Viet Nam that our prayers 
should so earnestly seek, and that may yet 
be within our grasp. 

“So doing, we can fulfill our role as the 
‘last best hope on earth... .’" 

—Romney spoke in the Vandenberg tradi- 
tion: not as a politician, but as a dedicated 
American, 

IS VICTIM “FORGOTTEN MAN'"?— CONGRESS 

ZEROES IN ON CRIME PROBLEM 

At long last Congress Is giving the problem 
of crime the national attention it so sorely 
demands, A comprehensive Crime Commis- 
sion report issued in February has docu- 
mented these shocking statistics: 

In 1965, there was 9,850 intentional kill- 
ings, 22,467 forcible rapes, 118,916 robberies, 
206,661 aggravated assaults and 1,173,201 bur- 
giaries in the United States. 

In addition, 762,352 larcenies and 486,568 
motor vehicle thefts were committed, 

Michigan has not been spared. Last year, 
in Detroit alone, 131,777 known offenses were 
committed—40 pereent more than in 1965. 

The Commission's report proclaims the 
great need to combat not only “crime in the 
streets“ but also the tntricacies of organized 
crime and the spreading disease of narcotics. 

Following publication of the report, a flurry 
of anticrime legislation has been Introduced 
in Congress. Included are such bills as: 

The President’s Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act, 

Measures to modify recent Supreme Court 
rulings on the use of confessions. 

Bills to outlaw wiretapping. 

Legislation to provide more assistance for 
state and local law enforcement agencies, 
such as for the education of officers and the 
purchase of modern equipment. 

These measures are receiving Congressional 
study. However, I have also been concerned 
about the forgotten man in the crime pic- 
ture, I refer to the crime victim. 

I have introduced legislation to permit an 
income tax deduction for all medical ex- 
penses incurred as a result of a criminal act 
and for theft losses. In addition, my bill 
would allow a tax deduction of up to $300 
for amounts invested by an individual for 
certain crime prevention devices, such as 
locks and burglar alarms. 

Incidentally, although the Administration 
has not yet indicated support for my bill, the 
President's Commission said in its report that 
“the general principle of victim compensa- 
tion ,.. is sound.“ 

1 TAX FAX 

The average American taxpayer spends 
two hours and 25 minutes out of each eight- 
hour working day just earning enough 
money to pay his taxes, according to the 
Tax Foundation. 


Or, to put it another way, if he has worked 


steadily all year, the avernge taxpayer finally 
began working for himself about April 21. 
All the money he earned until then goes to 
pay his taxes. 

Incidentally, if you paid as much as $4,281 
in Federal income tax last year, you may be 
interested to know that your “contribution” 
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wes just enough to keep the government 
for . one second. 

Government statisticians say it takes 
$4,281 to fuel the federal machine every sec- 
ond of every day in the year, based on a $135 
billion budget for fiscal 1968. 

HELP FOR HOME OWNERSHIP 


I have joined Sen. Charles Percy of Nii- 
nois and 35 other Senators in sponsoring 
revolutionary. new legislation designed to 
ease the housing crisis in our big cities. 

The proposed National Home Ownership 
Foundation Act has been developed as a 
way to help lower income families who want 
to help themselves. 

Under the plan: 

Prospective home owners would be called 
upon to make a down payment in one of 
two ways, either by a modest financial out- 
lay or in the form of personal labor. 

The Federal Government would set up a 
foundation, guarantee debentures, provide 
seed money, make technical assistance avail- 
able and help carry out training and educa- 
tion programs. 

The local community and private enter- 
prise would be working partners on the team. 

The concept of home ownership is basic 
to the American way of life. In my view, real- 
istic policies which encourage home owner- 
ship (such as FHA) have done more to com- 
bat communism in America than the FBI, 
the CIA and the Un-American Activities 
Committee, all rolled together. 

` SOCIAL SECURITY RED TAPE 


“Surely eight months ls too long to walt.“ 

Such a comment is all too familiar in the 
flood of mall I have been receiving about 
slow processing of Social Security and medi- 
care claims. 

A student who applied for dependents’ 
benefits complained that she had received 
no payments from the time of her filing, in 
September, 1966, until April, 1967. 

One Michigan resident was not only eight 
months behind in receiving relmbursement 
under medicare—but in the confusion, his 
Social Security retirement benefits were cut 
off and his wife started receiving widow's 
benefits. 

Social Security is the major source of in- 
come for about one-half of the beneficiaries 
over 65. A delay of a month—or even a 
week—is a serious blow to those who have 
nowhere else to turn. 

I have joined with several other Senators 
in calling for a Senate investigation to dig 
out the causes of such delays and to find 
ways for improving the administration of 
Social Security and medicare programs. 


WHY TAX SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS? 


When the Administration submitted its 
Social Security program to Congress, it in- 
cluded a proposal to tax Social Security and 
railroad retirement benefits, Such a move 
would penalize retirees by imposing double 
taxation on thelr efforts to build a retire- 
ment income. For this reason, I have joined 
Senator Everett Dirksen and others in spon- 
soring a resolution to declare that “Social 
Security and railroad retirement benefits 
shall not be made subject to Federal income 
taxes.” 


Russia and the Mideast: Efforts for Peace 
or War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a very sig- 
nificant column appeared in this morn- 
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ing’s Washington Post entitled “Russia 
and Mideast: Efforts for Peace—or 
War?” by the noted columnist Roscoe 
Drummond, 

Mr. Drummond calls “dangerous and 
wishful fiction” the. theory that the 
“Soviets certainly helped avoid war at 
this time.” He traces the actions and 
the attitude on the part of the Soviets 
prior to and during the several days of 
war and concludes that the Soviet Union 
“helped start a war between Egypt and 
Israel, did nothing to contain it until 
Egypt was at the point of collapse, and 
therein showed that it was prepared to 
take the most perilous risk of starting a 
conflict it could not stop.” 

Quite right, I think, Mr. Drummond 
points out that “it is wiser to judge Soviet 
policy on the basis of its actions rather 
than on its words.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the very penetrating col- 
umn by Roscoe Drummond in the Rro- 
orp at this point: 

RUSSIA AND Mripgast—Errorts FOR PEACE— 
On Wan? 

There is this theory on the Middle East 
crisis: the Soviets certainly helped avoid war 
at this time. 

This, I am convinced, is dangerous and 
wishful fiction that will get us in trouble If 
we don’t watch out. 

The premise on which this wishful idea is 
being built is that the Soviets deliberately 
decided that they would rather work with 
the United States to contain the conflict 
than to help Nasser win. 

The hope behind this view of Moscow's 
role in the Middle East crisis is that the So- 
viet government will join with the West in 
encouraging the Arabs to adopt a policy of 
peaceful coexistence with Israel. 

It seems to me that what has happened 
thus far does not bear out this premise or 
give much substance to this hope. 

I believe that the controlling facts are 
these: 

I—By every device at its command—mas- 
sive military ald, substantial economic as- 
sistance, plus total diplomatic support for 
the Arabs and total hostility to Israel—Mos- 
cow gave Nasser the go-ahead in his an- 
nounced plan to destroy Israel. Was this 
detente? Was this Moscow's way of cutting 
back the cold war? Hardly. It was the most 
dangerous cold war venture since Khru- 
shchev tried to secrete missiles in Cuba. 

2—Was the Soviet Union holding any 
oheckrein on Nasser and on what he would 
do with the help he was getting from Mos- 
cow? Was the Soviet Union thinking all 
along on how well it could cooperate with 
the United States to avert war or to contain 
it if it broke out? There Is no such evidence. 
The evidence, as reported by Robert H. Esta- 
brook, United Nations correspondent of The 
Washington Post, is that Soviet military 
equipment, especially spare parts, was being 
poured into Cairo on the very eve of the war, 
thus seeking to make sure that the Arabs 
would not run out of supplies as the fighting 
progressed. 

3—Numerous news stories suggest that be- 
cause Premier Kosygin told President John- 
son over the Hot Line on the day the fight- 
ing started that he wanted to cooperate with 
the United States in restraining the bel- 
ligerents, this meant that the Soviets put 
the highest premium on keeping the peace. 

It is wiser to Judge Soviet policy on the 
basis of its actions rather than on its words. 
The Soviets did not restrain the Arabs; only 
Israel restrained the Arabs. 

Some suggest that because Moscow finally 
supported a U.N. call for a cease-fire with- 
out any Israeli pullback, this meant that the 
Soviets were acting with great prudence and 
eagerness to avert a spreading conilict. 
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This conclusion is unproved because the 
Soviets opposed the U.N. call for a cease-fire 
in the earliest stages of the war when it 
appeared that Nasser could win and accepted 
it only when it became clear that Nasser was 
losing. 

The conclusion that Moscow was ready to 
work with the United States to contain the 
fighting is unproved because the necessity 


military confrontation with the United 


point of collapse, and therein 
it was prepared to take the 
risk of starting a conflict it could not stop. 

It would be a welcome dividend if Moscow 
decided to work for peace instead of conflict 
in the Middle East. But the record shows 
we had better not count on it. 


A Missile Crisis in Vietnam? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
ask unaimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “A Vietnam Missile Crisis?” writ- 
ten by Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, 
and published in the Washington Post of 
June 11, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A VIETNAM MISSILE Crisis? UNITED NATIONS 
Orricurs Warn US. Taar Russia PLANS 
To EscaLaTe Wan Wirm Mepium Missres 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 
Worrisome evidence is building up that the 

Soviet Union has decided to escalate the 

Vietnam war by introducing medium-range 

missiles, possibly triggering a Vietnamese 

missile crisis. 

Officials at the highest level in the United 
Nations are going out of their way to warn 
the United States informally of Soviet in- 
tentions. These offictals—obviously talking 
from knowledge—say North Vietnamese tech- 
nicians are being trained in Russia to handle 
and fire medium-range ground-to-ground 
ballistic missiles, 

Furthermore, United States intelligence, 
using highly sensitive airborne cameras, is 
all but convinced that recent Soviet cargoes 
into North Vietnam contained such missiles. 

Expert photo-analysts made this judgment 
by scrutininzing blow-ups of the configura- 
tion of the visible part of the cargo—just as 
they accurately identified missiles on Soviet 
vessels during the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. 

When fully operable, the intermediate 
missiles could be fired from north of the 17th 
parallel, the North-South Vietnam border, 
into Saigon. No one, however, knows when 
that time will come. It depends on whether 
the Soviet Union would permit Russians to 
handle the monstrous weapons, or insist on 
waiting until the North Vietnamese became 
trained. 
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A footnote: A possible explanation for 
Poland’s anti-Israeli stand may be its in- 
creasingly firm alliance with East Germany, 
which has been currying favor with the Arab 
states. 


U.S. Responsibility in Winning the 
Mideast Peace 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, the brave 
and valiant Israelis—men, women and 
children of all ages—have amazed the 
world with their determined might. They 
not only have thrown back their enemies, 
but have pushed them far into the Arab’s 
own territories. 

Israel prowess, her will and her deter- 
mination have won the admiration of 
freedom-loving people everywhere. And 
there is no question but that Israel has 
even won the respect, begrudging as it 
may be, of her bitterest enemies. 

Unlike the Arabs, whose repeatedly 
stated objective has been one of destruc- 
tion, a vow reflected so vividly by the 
Nasser crisis which brought war to the 
Middle East, Israel seeks only to live in 
security and peace, and in cooperation 
with her neighbors. In this war, as in the 
hostilities of 1956, Israel sought only to 
defend her land, protect her people and 
their freedom. 

The fundamental issues remain un- 
changed. 

In obvious desperation, as a cover for 
the devastating Arab military defeats, 
Nasser and his stooges claim the United 


States secretly fought much of Israel's 


battle. We know only too well this Is not 
so. We have proved it is not so. But Nas- 
ser keeps repeating it—typical of his 
Hitler-like big-lie technique, and typical 
of his wild and blatant irresponsibility. 

Then the Egyptian dictator com- 
pounded his belligerence and vindictive- 
ness by cutting off diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 

All this is quite ironic, to say the least, 
because, to the dismay of many Ameri- 
cans and contrary to our long-standing 
legal and moral commitments, reiterated 
repeatedly by four of our Presidents— 
and no nation could have been more re- 
assured by our pledges than Israel—our 
State Department had announced a pol- 
icy of neutrality. 

The Department's official position was 
that the United States would be “neutral 
in thought, word and deed.” How ridicu- 
lous was this statement. Oh yes, it was 
later modified to say they meant “non- 
belligerence.” 

Israel did not ask us to be belligerent, 
but we owed it to her to be steadfast in 
our allegiance, to be unequivocal in our 
support, to be true to our commitments. 

When the showdown came, there was 
too much quibbling as to the exact lan- 
guage, the real meaning, of our commit- 
ments—as if there should be any ques- 
tion of its application. Then, to top this, 
came the startling State Department 
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statement. Israel was left standing alone. 
All of us were left frustrated, bewildered. 

But Israel stood up to its greatest chal- 
lenge, met it bravely, and right prevailed. 
And now, we hear wild acclaim for 
Israel's armies—how great the victory 
Was. How magnificent those Israelis are 
on the battlefield. You have got to hand 
it to those Jews. We even hear how the 
United States ought to retain Moishe 
Dayan to run our Defense Department. 

All this is well and good. But where 
do we go from here? Is this admiration 
and newly won support just to be super- 
ficial, or is it to have real meaning? 

Is our Government going to heed our 
voices, the voices of the vast majority 
of the American people? 

Or are we going to crawl back into the 
State Department shells and let the 
striped-pants boys continue to guide U.S. 
policy? 

We shculd have learned our lesson a 
long time ago. You cannot appease 
Nasser or his stooges, nor can you rea- 
son with stubborn resistance to reality 
by assuming a weak position and main- 
taining a policy lacking in firmness. 

The time has come when our Govern- 
ment should forget about currying favor 
With the Arabs. Instead, we should take 
the leadership in the community of na- 
tions to insist on a settlement on terms 
that will not leave the way open for 
further threats to Israel and to world 
Peace; that we must have a settle- 
Ment that will not bring a new crisis, 
another war, and another cease-fire. 

There must not be just another armi- 
Stice. Two armistices, those of 1947 and 
1956, have failed. A third, leaving the 
basic disputes unresolved, would stand 
no better chance. In any league, three 

os are out. The world cannot risk 
a third strike in the Middle East. 

The mistakes and failures of 1946 and 
1957 must not be repeated. 

In 1957, after the Sinai campaign, 
Israel's withdrawal of forces was based 
on her acceptance of four major assump- 
tions, reinforced by recognized princi- 
Ples of international law. 

First, the Suez would remain open to 
Israel’s shipping. 

Second, the Strait of Tiran and the 
Gulf of Aqaba would be international 
Waters, guaranteeing to all nations the 
Tights of free passage. 3 

Third, the Gaza strip would not be 
Under the United Arab Republic, but 
Would be protected by United Nations 
Emergency Forces. 

Fourth, efforts would be made to move 
toward a relaxing of tensions and peace. 

We all know only too well the syn- 
thetic meaning of those agreements Is- 
Tael accepted in good faith in 1957. 

The simple fact now remains that Is- 
Tael cannot be expected to go back to the 
Status quo—where there has been no 
Peace and the declared design of her 
Neighbors has continually been to de- 
Stroy her. 

Now the Israelis doubtless are not 
Boing to evacuate the Arab areas they 
hold without firmer assurances than 
they had before, underwritten by inter- 
National guarantees to protect Israel's 
Sovereignty as a nation, to secure nor- 
malized and realistic borders and free 
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Passage through the Gulf of Aqaba and 
the Suez Canal. 

Israel must also have more satisfac- 
tion and cooperation in dealing with 
other issues, such as the refugee prob- 
lem, water rights and meaningful restor- 
ation of international peacekeeping 
forces. 

No withdrawal can be expected of Is- 
rael without these completely new con- 
ditions of peace and stability. 

The United States is committed to re- 
sist aggression and defend freedom. 
How often have we heard that. I won't 
even bring up the question of whether 
Saigon is more sacred than Jerusalem. 
But I do maintain we can still give mean- 
ing to these words. We can yet redeem 
our pledges to Israel. What we did, or 
failed to do, is behind us. We now have 
the opportunity to fulfill our commit- 
ment to Israel by standing up for Israel’s 
rights in the peace settlement to come. 

Despite her glorious victories, despite 
her peaceful goals, despite the enthusias- 
tic support of people throughout the 
world, the fact remains Israel can still 
lose on the diplomatic front, 

She desperately needs the unqualified 
support of the United States and most 
of the other big powers to help win a 
settlement that will bring a lasting peace. 

She must have strong allies. She must 
have the United States at her side in 
the struggle for diplomatic achievement 
of her goals for survival and for the 
future economic and social development 
of her neighbors. ` 

Israel has the right to expect from 
the community of nations a new era. 
But this new era can only be consum- 
mated by statesmanship leading to the 
general peace settlement. That is when 
the expert skill and power of U.S. diplo- 
macy is needed so badly and must be 
forthcoming. 

We can take immediate leadership in 
the world community by moving our em- 
bassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. This 
simple change can be a symbol of our 
support for a future with no false boun- 
daries, no divided cities, no built-in 
points of crisis and tension. 

And there must be a satisfactory re- 
solution of the confused questions of 
boundaries. The solution should include 
realistic territorial adjustments in keep- 
ing with historic and strategic require- 
ments. 

All of Jerusalem must remain within 
Israel's borders. 

There must be inclusion within Israel's 
boundaries of the Syrian and Jordanian 
hills overlooking Israel’s previous: shaky 
borders. 

There must be transit rights for Is- 
rael ships and the ships of all nations 
through the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

There must be guarantees for these 
territorial and shipping rights through 
meaningful international authority. 

There must be direct talks between 
the nations involved, and especially 
there should be direct attempts to find 
agreeable solutions to the refugee prob- 
lem. And, in this regard, the United Na- 
tions could cooperate toward the peace- 
ful resettlement of the Arab refugees in 
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lands where they can find opportunities. 
I would like to see a concept of a con- 
federation of Arabs and Israelis to work 
toward finding solutions of their time- 
worn problems and toward mutual re- 
gional goals, 

There must be serious, high-level talks 
between the United States and the So- 
viets. Surely, the Soviets must now recog- 
nize that their $3 billion worth of arms to 
the Arabs has hardly been a good invest- 
ment and its repetition would not offer 
the most likely. means to stabilize Soviet 
influence in the Middle East. There must 
be recognition of the fact that renewal 
of the Mideast arms race would be in- 
consistent with the efforts the United 
States and the Soviets are making toward 
a nonproliferation agreement. 

And of paramount importance to the 
peace settlement, there must be Arab 
recognition of Israel’s sovereignty. No 
settlement with the Arabs could be ef- 
fective unless it embodies acceptance of 
Israel's statehood and rejects the fiction 
of its nonexistence, 

An important challenge for our coun- 
try is its promotion of stability through 
assistance to the Middle East as a re- 
gion, through encouragement of coopera- 
tion among all the nations of that area. 

We are thankful for Israel's military 
might in repelling cruel forces of hatred 
and aggression. But Israel can achieve 
its true destiny only through reconcilia- 
tion with the Arabs and achievement of 
their mutual destinies in the Middle 
East. A future in which Israel’s develop- 
ment techniques, in making the deserts 
bloom, in medicine and education are 
shared with its neighbors. 

The Arabs must overcome neurotic re- 
sentments. Perhaps the shock treatment 
of defeat will bring them to accept the 
performance of Israel and to develop 
jointly a new relationship for mutual 
welfare and progress. 

Any other course will lead to new bit- 
terness, new tensions and more war— 
perhaps a less controllable, more destruc- 
tive war, one involving the entire world. 

American diplomacy must arrive at a 
working arrangement with Russia to 
prevent a new confrontation. The Soviet 
Union must be made to understand the 
consequences of seeking domination of 
the Middle East by using Israelis as the 
scapegoats and the Arabs as tools. 

And the United States on the other 
hand must help to bring reform and 
progress to the Arab world by encourag- 
ing democratic elements, rather than 
working through bigoted, despotic, and 
feudalistic rulers. 

I strongly believe that our Government 
should announce a broad emergency eco- 
nomic assistance program for Israel to 
help rebuild the devastation the war has 
caused within its borders. And, if the 
Arabs show a willingness to work toward 
regional cooperation, then in the name 
of humanity we should consider assist- 
ing their countries in the reconstruction 
that lies ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not surprising that 
the Arab antagonists have pursued a 
course at the diplomatic level designed 
to overcome their losses at the military 
level. They must not succeed, for the 
sake of Israel, or the sake of the United 
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States, for the sake of freedom, for the 
sake of humanity. The United States 
must stand by Israel steadfastly, to win 
the realistic diplomatic victory that is 
so vital for a lasting peace. Our Gov- 
ernment must be unequivocal toward this 
objective. 


Condemnation of Army Sanction of Unof- 
ficial Rituals Involving Use of Alcohol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
people of South Carolina and the Nation 
were shocked and saddened to learn re- 
cently of the death of Lt. Ronald Greer 
Reeves, of Charleston, S.C. This young 
officer's death was the direct result of 
an Army initiation event involving the 
use of alcoholic beverages. 

All of us recognize the value of various 
rituals in building esprit de corps in mili- 
tary units, but I feel that very few of us 
would feel that the use of alcohol in such 
rituals would serve any useful purpose 
at all. There are many tests of manhood, 
and it appears that Lieutenant Reeves 
had met them all. The very fact that he 
had abstained from the use of alcoholic 
beverages made him the more vulnerable 
to them. 

Mr. President, I feel that the Army as 
well as other Departments of the armed 
services should immediately take what- 
ever steps are necessary to remove sanc- 
tion, official or otherwise, to events of the 
type which occurred at Fort Bragg, N.C., 
and resulted in the death of Lieutenant 
Reeves. 

An editorial which goes right to the 
heart of this matter was published in the 
June 3, 1967, issue of the State news- 
paper in Columbia, S.C. Editor William 
D. Workman entitled his editorial Meas- 
uring Manhood.” His succinct treatment 
of this tragic event should be posted on 
every troop information board in the 
U.S. Army. Moreover, such counsel on 
conduct should be coming from the com- 
manders of our men in uniform. The 
Army is walking a tightrope in this en- 
tire matter, and I think it is past time 
the responsible officers at the top levels of 
command go on record in this area with- 
out any equivocation in opposing the use 
of alcohol in events of this nature. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial by Mr. Workman 
and an article entitled “‘Prop Blast’ 
Party Said Cause of Officer's Death,” 
published in the May 4, 1967, issue of the 
Fayetteville, N.C., Observer, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[Prom the Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer, May 
4, 1967] 


“Prop BLAST” Party Sam CAUSE or Orricrr’s 
DEATH 


(By Pat Reese) 
A six-man coroner’s jury Wednesday night 
held that a 23-year-old Army lieutenant died 
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in April as the result of drinking too much 
champagne and vodka at a “prop blasting” 
party at Ft. Bragg. 

The jury also ruled that evidence shows no 
probable cause for criminal charges against 
anyone connected with the traditional Air- 
borne party. 

The inquest had been ordered by Coroner 
Alph Clark into the death of Lt. Ronald 
Reeves who died in his room at a Hay St. 
apartment house. 

HEARING LENGTHY 


The hearing lasted five hours as Superior 
Court Solicitor Doran Berry painstakingly 
questioned witnesses about that April 14th 
party at the Castle Hill Annex. 

Members of Reeves’ family sat behind 
Berry and Lumberton attorney John W. 
Campbell, employed as private counsel to aid 
the solicitor in the hearing. $ 

Lt. Joseph Patrick O'Connor IIT, executive 
officer of a battery of the 320th Artillery, 82nd 
Airborne Division, was first to testify and he 
said he had been named in an “order” from 
the 320th headquarters as “sponsor” for 
Reeves, a fellow artillery officer, at the party. 

He explained that a “prop blasting” was a 
traditional ceremony for membership in an 
unofficial club for officers who “become Alr- 
borne.” > 

TWENTY-THREE TOOK PART 


There were 28 officers who were eligible for 
the “prop blasting” and they were named in 
the order. Col. Rusham, 320th com- 
mander, later testified that only 23 actually 
participated in the ceremony. 

O'Connor, a West Point graduate, said the 
“blastees” wore fatigue uniforms for the 
party while the sponsors, the members of a 
mock board and other persons involved were 
clad in Class A dress uniforms. 

The initiates wore helmets and mock para- 
chutes as they were ushered one by one into 
the room where the initiation took place. 
There was a simulated “jump” from a plane 
and the blastees“ reported to the president 
of the board (Col. Rusham). 

The blastees then picked up the blasting 
cup” (a GI bucket) and held it to their lips 
and drank-while the members of the board 
counted: “One thousand, two thousand, three 
thousand, four thousand.” 

The initiates were supposed to begin 
drinking of the mixture of vodka and cham- 
pagne and continue without stopping until 
the count ended. 

SPILLED SOME 


O'Connor said Reeves spilled a considerable 
amount of the liquor on his uniform as he 
drank the first time and the group present 
voted for him to repeat the procedure, He re- 
turned to the end of the line. 

When his turn came again, O'Connor testi- 
fied, he once again drank from the blasting 
cup and once again spilled some of the liquid 
on his uniform. But this time, according to 
the lieutenant, the board decided to pass him 
and let him sign the prop blasting book 
which would make him a member of the 
club. 

However, someone“ in the partly pointed 
out that Reeves’ chin strap was not proper. 
O'Connor said that the young officer insisted 
that he repeat the procedure because he 
“wanted to be sure he was 100 per cent 
correct.” The board gave him permission. 

He drank from the cup once again and 
then signed the book. Seconds later, accord- 
ing to O'Connor, the initiate was led from 
the building by several officers, including 
O'Connor. 

O'Connor said Reeves was unconscious 
when they arrived outside and that those 
officers helping agreed that he should be 
taken to Womack Army Hospital. 

O'Connor and an artillery captain put 
Reeves in a car and started to the hospital 
with him. However, O'Connor said, they 
stopped on the way and Reeves became 
sick. 
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“He appeared to be getting better... 
and we decided the best thing for him was 
a good night’s sleep,” O'Connor stated. He 
and the other officer, a Capt. King, drove on 
to Reeves apartment where he was undressed 
and placed in his bed. 

O'Connor said he returned to Ft. Bragg and 
then went back to the apartment where he 
decided to spend the night to be sure Reeves 
would be all right. 


FOUND HIM DEAD 


The next morning, O'Connor said, he dis- 
covered that Reeves was not breathing. He 
ran for help and ambulance attendants said 
the officer was dead when they arrived. 

Maj. Robert E. Jones, pathologist at Wo- 
mack Army Hospital testified that Reeves 
died of aspiration resulting from material 
and water that clogged the air tubes in his 
lungs. 

Maj. Jones said there was an unusually 
high content of alcohol in the dead man’s 
blood, that the content found in the exami- 
nation indicated that the lieutenant was in 
a “stupor” at the time of his death. 

He said normally the reflexes of persons In 
the “stupor stage” falled to function prop- 
erly. He said he believes that the valves that 
close the air tubes failed to respond properly 
as Reeves was regurgitating and that the 
material from his stomach was sucked into 
the tubes. 

NOT OFFICIAL ORDER 

Col. Rusham testified that the order“ an- 
nouncing the prop blasting party was “not 
an official order.” 

The 320th commander sald the order was 
prepared in the division artillery headquar- 
ters but It was not “official,” that the per- 
sons named did not have to participate if 
they did not wish to, y 

Col. Rusham said seven bottles of cham- 
pagne and five bottles of vodka were mixed 
together in a 10-gallon GI slop bucket for 
the blasting drink. 

The colonel said he did not know Reeves 
“personally” but that he does remember the 
young officer because of his “spirit and esprit 
de corps” during the ceremony. 

Rusham sald the prop blasting parties 
have been held in the Airborne since 1940 
and that they have become a tradition. He 
testified that no man was required by the 
Army or by any individual officer to par- 
ticipate In the ceremony. 

Lt. David J. Odom, a Medical Services 
officer who testified that he was named in 
the prop blasting order to serve as a mock 
medic, said he felt the pulse of Lt, Reeves 
when the officer was first taken from the 
building. 

“It was weak,” he said, “and his com- 
plexion was pale. I felt that he should go 
to the hospital.” 

Members of Reeves’ family including a 
psychiatrist, Dr. J. M. Bennett, testified that 
the 23-year-old Clemson College graduate 
had never been known to drink or smoke 
in his hometown of Charleston, 8.0. 

“In fact,” Dr. Reeves said, he had told 
me last Christmas that he had “tasted” 
liquor but that he did not like it. 

“The family just would like to know what 
caused this young man, who only last Christ- 
mas sald he did not like liquor, that it held 
nothing for him, could four months later 
be dead as a result of drinking too much 
liquor.” 

The jury deliberated less than 15 minutes 
before returning ita yerdict of “no probable 
cause.” 


[From the Columbia (8.C.) State, June 3, 
1967] 


MEASURING MANHOOD 
The Army, more's the pity, still has its 
quota of individuals who feel that the meas- 
ure of a man lies in his ability to “hold his 
liquor.” 
It was just that sort of attitude which 
seems responsible for the tragic death re- 
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cently of a young South Carolina paratrooper 
at Fort Bragg. Lt. Ronald Greer Reeves of 
Charleston, a 23-year-old Clemson graduate 
and a non-drinker, died in his own vomit 
after taking part in a drinking ritual which 
passes as the initiation ceremony for cer- 
tain paratroop elements at Fort Bragg. 

Army Chief of Staff Harold K. Johnson and 
Army Secretary Stanley Resor have expressed 
regret over the incident, but their profes- 
sions of sorrow took on a hollow ring when 
they added that such rituals “serve a useful 
role in developing esprit and a sense of unity 
within military units,” 

Hogwash! 

Any outfit—be it military, collegiate, fra- 
ternal or otherwise—which finds it necessary 
to build morale by boozing it up is sadly lack- 
ing in integrity and in self-sufficiency. The 
swilling of Hquor is no sign of strength, of 
character, of fortitude, of intellect, or of any 
of the attributes which go toward the making 
ot a man. 

The individual who can look his tempters 
in the face, spit in their eyes, and declare: 
“I need none of your lousy liquor to prove my 
manhood,” is the stronger, not the weaker, 
Tor it. 

The United States Army has had the un- 
qualified support of this newspaper and of 
this editor for as many years as either can 
Temember. But if the military establishment 
continues to tolerate drinking sprees of the 
sort which cost the life of Lt. Reeves, then 
it will forfeit much of the esteem which it 
has enjoyed, not only from this source, but 
from the public. 


Frustration at United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations is off course, has apparently 
abandoned its peaceful purpose and now 
looms more as a threat to free men than 
refuge against tyranny. 

Out of control of reasonable men, it 
has demonstrated its unreliability in 
the Arab-Israel matter by withdrawing 
& peacekeeping force and conversely in 
the South-West Africa matter, it reaf- 
firms its frustration by trying to invade 
and take over a peaceful country. 

Its respect has disappeared and be- 
neath the wearing shimmer of its gold- 
Plated promises, most people are awaken- 
ing to the U.N. being used as greatest 
threat to world peace and free men. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
with my remarks a Washington Post edi- 
torial of June 16: 

How To Hurt THE U.N. 

By electing a council and commissioner 
to run South-West Africa, the United Na- 
tions ends one of its most foolish and least 
Necessary chapters. South Africa, which ad- 
ministers South-West Africa under a League 
of Nations mandate, simply refuses to let 
the United Nations have it. The General 
Assembly lacks the power and procedure to 
implement its will, as it knew before under- 
taking this exercise in diplomatic surrealism. 
Since the great powers have no heart for 
tackling South Africa on the issue, there was 
and is no chance for Security Council im- 
Plementation. 
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The responsible course for the third-world 
countries interested in South-West Africa 
would have been to launch an amendment 
of the United Nations Charter in order to 
compel all old League mandates to come 
under the United Nations. Currently the 
holder of a League mandate has a choice 
whether to relinquish it; South Africa has 
chosen not to. That is the legal basis of the 
United Nations’ frustration. 

The small states in the world body also 
have a choice. They must decide whether 
to use it to unlimber their vanities and 
vocal cords, and thereby condemn it to dam- 
aging displays of impotence and irrelevance. 
Or they can use it for the serious and effec- 
tive pursuit of their various national goals, 
thereby dignifying the United Nations and 
strengthening it for its many difficult tasks. 
The performance of the small states in the 
Middle East crisis can comfort no true friend 
of the United Nations. Nor can their per- 
formance on South-West Africa. 


Irene Parsons Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
we are very familiar with the phrase 
that “actions speak louder than words,” 
and, regardless of how many words are 
issued on the equality of the sexes in 
employment, it takes firm action to see 
that these are implemented. Under the 
present administration these words have 
been transformed into actions, and we 
now have many high-ranking positions 
in the executive branch being ad- 
ministered successfully by women. 

One of the most outstanding examples 
of women in Government is Miss Irene 
Parsons, the Assistant Administrator for 
Personnel of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. She has become a living example 
that efficiency and achievement are not 
limited to men. 

Much recognition has been given to 
Miss Parsons for her outstanding Gov- 
ernment work, but the old adage that a 
“prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country” went by the wayside 
on June 4 when Miss Parsons’ alma 
mater extended outstanding recognition 
of her contributions by presenting her 
with an honorary doctor of laws degree. 

In presenting the doctorate, Chan- 
cellor James S. Ferguson, of the uni- 
versity, had this to say: 

Irene Parsons, the recognition of your ad- 
ministrative abilities, your superior achieve- 
ments, and your outstanding service to the 
government of the United States has brought 
honor to North Carolina, your native state, 
and to the University of Greensboro, your 
Alma Mater, Your appointment by President 
Johnson in 1965 to the position of Assistant 
Administrator of the Veterans Administra- 
tion—the highest personnel post in federal 
government held by a woman—acknowl- 
edged a unique record of accomplishment 
during an eighteen-year-long association 
with the federal government's third largest 
agency. Your consciousness of the equal 
rights of women and minority groups in 
matters of employment opportunity has been 
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influential and has brought honor to you 
and to your agency. For distinction in gov- 
ernment service, for a career accomplish- 
ment which is unique among women, and 
for an influential belief in equality of job 
opportunity, Miss Parsons, by vote of the 
Faculty and that of the Trustees of the 
University of North Carolina, I confer upon 
you the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
with all its rights and privileges. 


Miss Parsons’ contributions to Gov- 
ernment serve as an incentive to all 
women throughout this country, proving 
that devotion to duty and preparation 
for service through study and experience 
are the prime prerequisites for accom- 
plishment and success. 

Miss Parsons has achieved many 
“firsts” in her career. She was the first 
woman to receive such a high personnel 
appointment directly from the Presi- 
dent. On August 5, 1965, in a White 
House ceremony, President Johnson 
appointed Miss Parsons to her present 
position. It was the highest position ever 
held by a woman in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the highest personnel 
position held by a woman in Govern- 
ment. The Veterans’ Administration is 
the third largest Government agency, 
having 170,000 employes, 60,000 of which 
are women. 

This appointment became a challenge 
to Miss Parsons. She attacked the prob- 
lems of this high office with vigor and 
determination. The results of her ad- 
ministrative abilities, recognized prior to 
her appointment, verified the confidence 
exhibited by the President in her ap- 
pointment. She has implemented pro- 
cedures and has made the VA personnel 
operation one of the most successful in 
Government. 

Her subsequent successes have served 
as the basis for proof that accomplish- 
ment is not restricted to any one sex. 
Her list of activities and accomplish- 
ments are numerous, proving that for 
those who aspire to success the door is 
open in America. 

Miss Parson's appointment came about 
when the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs William J. Driver submitted her 
name to the President following a re-- 
quest for the names of outstanding ca- 
reer employees for consideration in the 
staffing of Presidential appointments. 

Miss Parsons is a native of North 
Wilkesboro, N.C., and graduated from the 
University of North Carolina. She re- 
ceived a master of science degree in pub- 
lic administration from George Wash- 
ington University in Washington, D.C. 
During World War II, she served with 
the Coast Guard, attaining the rank of 
lieutenant. She was employed by the 
Veterans’ Administration in 1946, and 
progressively was given increasingly re- 
sponsible positions. She has received 
many awards and commendations for 
the outstanding quality and effectiveness 
of her work, including the Federal Wom- 
an's Award as one of the outstanding 
women in Government in 1966. She is 
recognized as a strong influence for ef- 
ficiency and economy in Government. 
Her personal efforts to advance equal 
employment opportunity have been cited 
as contributing greatly to the Veterans’ 
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Administration’s exceptional accom- 
plishments in these programs. 

Miss Parsons is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the President’s Study 
Group on Careers for Women, which 
was established by President Johnson on 
February 28, 1966. 

It gives me great pleasure to commend 
this outstanding American woman for 
her achievements, and to congratulate 
her on receiving the doctor of laws de- 
gree of which she is. so deserving from 
the University of North Carolina. 


History Must Not Repeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Israel stood alone in her battle for sur- 


week the United States must stand with 
her in the diplomatic struggle to guar- 

antee her borders and her safety. To win 
the war and lose the peace is an old 


torial from the June 8, 1967, issue of the 
Long Island Press: 


ISRAEL'S Next CAMPAIGN 


the Soyiet Union with billions in military 
and economic aid. 


But now Israel faces the even more crucial 


hypocritical investment in the world’s last 
major feudal leaders, the repressive and re- 
actionary regimes of Arab colonels and kings. 

Israel did the militarily impossible by her- 
self. In the emerging diplomatic compaign 
she must have the full support of the United 
States and the other major Western powers. 

Her military victories, as she said, were 
not for conquest, but for survival. She must 
shown now that the land and installations 
she captured are not booty, but simply the 
means she did not previously possess to 
drive effective bargains. 

Israel must use those gains until she has 


borders and the same rights as other nations 
to sall international waters. The United Na- 
tions has failed to provide such guarantees. 
That is why Israel had to go to war. As For- 

eign Minister Abba Eban asked the other 
Sicht “What is the effect of the UM prem, 
ence if it is an umbrella that is taken away 
as soon as it begins to rain?” Russia and the 
UN do not have the right to ask Israel to 
move back unless they guarantee an umbrella 
ne Ren Stas AS e 
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The Blue Ridge: Nature and the 
Human Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end, it was my privilege to attend the 
dedication of the Harry F. Byrd, Sr., Vis- 
itors’ Center in Shenandoah National 
Park, on the crest of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia. 

This center represents the addition of 
another major interpretive facility in the 
National Park System, in a park which 
has a phenomenal public visitation rate, 
primarily because the Skyline Drive runs 
through it, giving the motorists a mag- 
nificent view of the Valley of Virginia and 
the Virginia Piedmont. 

Among those present for the dedication 
was our colleague, the Honorable WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, Representative from the 
State of Colorado. Our distinguished col- 
league, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
enjoys a nationwide reputation for his 
active interest in our national parks and 
public lands. He has been the author of 
much hallmark legislation enacted into 
law. 

The principal speaker of the dedication 
ceremonies for the Harry F. Byrd, Sr. 
Visitor Center was Gov. Mills E. Godwin, 
Jr., of Virginia, and I was impressed by 
his recollection of the consistent man- 
ner in which the late Senator Byrd found 
inspiration, and restoration of his re- 
solve in public service, through his com- 
munions with nature in the Shenandoah 
National Park, in the creation of which 
he played such a prominent and effective 


part. 

Harry F. Byrd, Sr., loved the Blue 
Ridge, but the visitation record in 
Shenandoah National Park makes plain 
that his affection for these mountains 
has been shared by millions of his fel- 
low citizens from all parts of the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
address of Governor Godwin, as follows: 
Remarks BY Gov. Mirus E. GODWIN, JR., 

MEMORIAL DEDICATION OF THE Harry F. 

Brno. SR., VISITOR CENTER, SHENANDOAH 

NATIONAL PARK, JUNE 10, 1967 

Today, Harry Flood Byrd, Sr. would have 
reached four-score years, and without doubt 
he would have been with us in the flesh as 
he surely is in the spirit. 

But had that been so, the crowd would 
have been somewhat thinner, for his way 
would have been to lead us on foot up the 
mountainside. At the top, his ruddy face 
slightly flushed as the only sign of exertion, 
he would have smiled benignly at the strag- 
gling followers stumbling up after him. 

The greatest of biographers could hardly 
have captured Harry Byrd on paper, and the 
most silver-tongued of orators could not 
haye paid him proper tribute, although he 
would have acknowledged their efforts with 
a gracious smile and an occasional nod. 

And yet, when that honor today fell on 
me, there was no hesitancy, there was no 
discussion of the pros and cons. I simply 
had to come and to try. 

The Harry Byrd the world knew was first 
a man with virtues respected in him for 
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his word always, a gentle- 
man even in the white heat of political con- 
flict, a public figure whose sincerity was 
never suspect, even by the smallest minds. 

Never in serious contention for national 
office, he was nonetheless a national figure, 
around whose example men rallied in many 
states far removed from his own. 

Among his own constituents, he could, and 
not infrequently did, refuse requests for his 
influence from powerful quarters, and yet he 
rarely made an enemy by these actions. Even 
though they might be unsuccessful, those 
who went to him came away knowing he 
had taken his position out of conviction, and 
their respect for him multiplied, 

There were few wiser judges of Virginia's 
public temper than Harry Byrd, but in all 
his years of campaigning, he had no need for 
pretentions, and little sympathy for those 
who felt that need. 

But when trials of his long and often 
lonely battle in Washington threatened to 
engulf him, he had a sure remedy. He would 
go climb a mountain, 

As he reminisced in his later years, Sena- 
tor Byrd liked to recall that he had climbed 
Old Rag on his fifteenth birthday, a year 
in which he took command of the family 
newspaper at Winchester, already wise far 
beyond his years. 

It was typical of him that instinctively 
he devised for himself in climbing moun- 
tains a health program that might have been 
prescribed by physical fitness professionals, 
the exercise of his heart, lungs, and body, 
even as he freed his mind from the cares 
forever carried with him. 

But it was hardly to maintain a super hu- 
man energy that he returned so often to 
the mountain trails. It was purely and sim- 
ply that he loved these hills. Here he found 
a strength akin to that which the Old Testa- 
ment prophets drew from their desert 
slopes. 

But for him it was not enough to make 
the climb alone, above the troubles that be- 
set lesser men, and which so often surround- 
ed the man himself. 

He was content only if others could share 
what he found here, If a great sweep of na- 
ture’s handiwork could be preserved for all 
time, and for all people. 

And again, history has proved his judg- 
ment. Consistently in recent years, Shen- 
andoah National Park has been second only 
to à sister region to the south in the number 
of visitors from all over this nation who 
have found peace upon its craggy heights. 

Officially and privately, this was the prov- 
ince of his concern. As Virginia's governor, 
he argued its location and persuaded the 
Congress and the Park Service that this spot 
in Virginia was ideal for their purpose, 

As U.S. Senator, his budgetary vigilance 
was relaxed only where the Park Service, 
and Shenandoah National Park in particu- 
lar, were concerned. 

And as a citizen, stili concerned for the 
comforts and enjoyment of others, he pro- 
vided, in sequence, four shelters which bear 
dis name. 

His feeling for the mountains came not 
purely in a search for a refuge. From his 
earliest days, they were one of the many tra- 
ditions held secure and deep within him. 

As a boy, he walked the narrow mountain 
trails with his father. Having all the world 


to choose from, he spent his honeymoon on 


one of these hilltops. 

Countless times he climbed these moun- 
tains, joining his companions from the val- 
ley below and the mountain men themselves, 
in the enjoyment of its rough and open 
spaces. 

We will never know how many of Vir- 
ginia’s, and the nation’s, courses of action 
were determined on these slopes, or in what 
were then the isolated cabins nestled among 
the trees. 

We do know that here was to be found a 
Senator Byrd at rest, one who appeared to 
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have left the cares of the nation back along 
the trail, to become the jovial and friendly 
companion who could name the trees about 
him or mark the passing of a deer, the chat- 
tering of a squirrel, or the scream of a 
bobcat. 

And we could be certain furthermore that 
his mind would still be planning, but this 
time for still greater public use of the Park. 

And so it is fitting beyond measure that 
this Visitor's Center be built as a memorial 
to him. 

Doubtless he would have wanted a place 
where those who came could be given in pic- 
tures an insight into these hills that the 
uninitiated could hardly have discovered for 
himself, and a museum where they might 
See what they could easily overlook, or never 
be aware of at all. 

For all his steadfast stands against what 
he thought to be the excesses of innovation, 
he wanted for this Park what would best 
serve future generations. 

And yet, in the midst of this relative splen- 
dor, I see Harry Byrd, not in the white suit 
that was his trademark and which he would 
haye worn today had he been able to be 
with us, but Harry Byrd with his hair blown 
askew, in his khaki pants and tennis shoes, 
sitting on the porch of a rough-hewn cabin, 
smiling the smile that so often softened his 
granite resolve, gazing upon his handiwork— 
and finding it good. 


Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in some 
Parts of our Nation today racial strife 
continues to plague—and perhaps weak- 
en—the efforts to extend civil rights to 
. of all colors, creeds, and be- 

8. 

This strife Is unfortunate and a con- 
stituent of mine, Joseph N. Nathanson, 
of 26 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn., 
believes strongly that this is not the way 
to achieve brotherhood. 

So strongly does Mr. Nathanson feel 
about this subject that he has written a 
Stirring and inspiring poem entitled 
“Brotherhood.” 

I would like to enter this poem in the 
Recorp so that my colleagues may read 
what one American thinks is the key to 
real civil rights: 

x BROTHERHOOD 
Black and white and red and yellow 
Mix the colors up together. 
Arent all men created equal; 
Children of a single Father? 
Creatures on a tiny planet, 
A speck in yast and endless space. 
No room here for fear and hatred 
Of creed for creed and race for race, 


All paths lead in one direction, 
Why so many rifts, divisions? 

Why can't all men live as brothers? 
Races, colors, faiths and regions? 


Mix the colors all together: 

Black and white and red and yellow. 
Let us understand each other; 

Let each man respect his fellow. 
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Let us use our brief existence 
To pledge to do our very best, 
To foster our country’s welfare 
For North and South, for Enst and West. 
—JosrePrH N. NATHANSON. 
NORWALK, CONN. 


“The Duty of Dissent”: Lindenwood Col- 
lege Commencement Address by Am- 
bassador Patricia Roberts Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
3 or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great pleasure and privilege on June 3 
to be present at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Lindenwood College in St. 
Charles, Mo., when the Honorable Pa- 
tricia Roberts Harris, U.S. Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Luxembourg, delivered an outstanding 
address on the subject “The Duty of 
Dissent.” 

This charming American woman, who 
has demonstrated in her own remarkable 
carrer that unlimited opportunities are 
available to those who work and study 
and prepare themselves for challenging 
leadership roles in a democracy, repre- 
sents this country with honor and great 
effectiveness not only in Luxembourg but 
also in numerous international confer- 
ences to which she has been assigned. 

As an attorney and a former member 
of the law school faculty of Howard Uni- 
versity, Mrs, Harris recognizes in Ameri- 
can democracy the role of dissent not 
only as a privilege of the minority in any 
controversy, but a duty which the mi- 
nority must exercise in order to assure 
progress and reform. 

Just as each of us has a duty to defend 
that majority position with which we are in 
total agreement, those who may disagree 


have @ responsibility to provide the spur to 
an examination of that position— 


She said in her excellent address at 
Lindenwood College— 

If both duties are met, the two-way street 
of debate will be kept open and any errors 
into which we have fallen are likely to be 
corrected. It is this correction of society's 
mistakes which is the real justification of de- 
mocracy. As citizens in a democracy, we must 
never fear, regardless of the initial hostility 
we encounter, to start this corrective 
machinery. 


Ambassador Harris proposed in her 
address the return in American political 
life to the town meeting concept to pro- 
vide a structure under which all groups 


in the community can make their voices 


heard on the issues which confront the 
community and the country. 

As a Member of Congress, I am proud 
of the scholarship and insight of one of 


_ our few women serving in a high diplo- 


matic post. I am happy to associate my- 
self with Ambassador Harris’ remarks on 


the subject of dissent in a democracy. 
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Under unanimous consent, I submit 
herewith for inclusion in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the commencement ad- 
dress by the Honorable Patricia Roberts 
Harris at Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., on June 3, 1967, followed by ` 
the biographical sketch of Ambassador 
Harris, which appeared in the program 
of the commencement exercises at which 
she was awarded an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

The material referred to is as follows: 

Tue Durr or Dissent 


(Commencement address by Hon. Patricia 
Roberts Harris, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., June 3, 1967) 

As one who has been overseas d Te- 
cent months representing the United States, 
I have been required to consider many times 
and under many circumstances the nature 
and role of dissent in a free society. It is 
clear in reading newspaper commentators 
that this concern is shared by those who 
have been at home. We read of marches, of 
Strong disagreements. Overseas those to 
whom we are accredited ask what the strong 
differences of opinion mean. At a time when 
our country must grid its loins to fight criti- 
cal battles abroad and to right past wrongs 
at home, it often seems that energies are 
wasted through noisy and provocative de- 
bate and demonstration. Understandably, 
one is tempted to yearn for unanimity and 
quiet acceptance of what many of us be- 
lieve to be the best approach to solving the 
problems with which our country is faced. 

However, this temptation must be resisted 
regardless of the sensitivity of the times and 
the critical nature of the problems with 
which we are confronted. Those of us who 
profess a commitment to democracy must 
never permit our concern for the achieve- 
ment of specific goals to lead us to a rejec- 
tion of the very essence of that democracy. 
Despite the fact that continulng and wide- 
spread dissent gives the appearance of dis- 
order and lack of support for that to which 
many of us are devoted both philosophically 
and practically, we must remember that it 
is the essence of the system which we would 
protect which requires us not only to toler- 
ate, but also to encourage the presence of 
dissent in that society. 

We must remind ourselves that all socie- 
ties, democratic and totalitarian, despite sim- 
Plistic views to the contrary, are faced with 
the problem of dissent. Totalitarian and 
other nondemocratic systems mask or elimi- 
nate the dissent by either imposing condi- 
tions of fear which prevent the emergence 
of the dissent, or by procedures such as im- 
prisonment or execution which result in the 
elimination of the dissenters. Other nonto- 
talitarian systems, based usually upon so- 
clettes whose members have a low level of 
comprehension of issues, institutionalize dis- 
sent in the ruling group and defer decision 
by that group until there is consensus. 

The democratic system is bullt on an ac- 
ceptance of continuing dissent. A two- or 
multi-party political system assumes that 
reasonable, intelligent, patriotic men may 
disagree about the goals of their society and 
the means by which these goals are to be 
achieved. A democratic society prepares for 
and welcomes dissent by providing regular 
choices between or among differing groups. 
The choice is made not necessarily on the 
basis of which position is right, but instead 
on the basis of a show of hands which indi- 
cates which position is preferred by the larg- 
est number at the time the choice is made. 
The decision by the majority is s decision 
based upon power conferred by the system 
itself to make a choice at a given moment, 
There is no doctrine which says that the 
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choice so made is necessarily the best choice, 
or even a good choice. The show of hands 
makes it possible for the system to move for- 
ward on the basis of the choice until another 
show of hands makes a different decision. 

It is assumed in a democratic system that 
the making of the choice will not end the 
debate, but will simply permit those pre- 
ferred by the majority to implement the 
policy which has been accepted. The debate 
may continue in an attempt to convert mem- 
bers of the majority to the minority position. 
In modern times we have seen this process 
most sharply represented in Great Britain, 
where immediately after the war the Social- 
ist Party, with its policy of nationalizing 
major industries, was brought into office by 
majority vote and, once in office, imple- 
mented its policy with respect to the eco- 
nomic organization of the national commu- 
nity. Not too long afterwards, the debate 
having continued, the Conservative Party, 
apparently diametrically opposed to the So- 
cialist Party, was again returned to the ma- 
jority position and reversed some of the ac- 
tions taken by the Labor Party when they 
were in power. Today we see the same process 
continuing in Great Britain. 

This opportunity that a democratic society 
provides for those who disagree with its lead- 
ership, to continue to make clear the nature 
of the disagreement, permits the majority to 
either change its mind or to correct major or 
minor errors in its past Judgment. Thus it Is 
not necessary in a democratic system for 
those who disagree strongly with community 
leadership to resort to violence in order to 
change what they believe to be untenable 
conditions. Instead of violence, debate and 
dissent are the means by which leadership 
and policy are changed. 

We in the legal profession have good 
reason to be convinced of the efficacy of 
dissent. We have seen majorities in our 
greatest courts decide issues of utmost im- 
portance, involving the most basic questions 
of American life, with one or two lonely 
voices, often running counter not only to the 
court's majority, but also to the majority 
of their fellow countrymen, disagreeing in 
that classic legal form, the dissent. These 
dissents have often been of more ultimate 

than were the decisions of the 
majority. Two such cases come immediately 
to mind. The first is the Dred Scott deci- 
sion of 1857, which declared that neither 
Congress nor a state could make the Negro 
a citizen. Mr. Justice Curtis and Mr. Justice 
McLean dissented from the decision of the 
majority, believing it to be a misreading of 
the requirements of the Constitution. 

This dissent was echoed later by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
of 1858 in which Lincoln said: “I have ex- 
pressed heretofore, and I now repeat, my 
opposition to the Dred Scott decision... . 
If I were in Congress, and a vote should 
come up on a question whether slavery 
should be prohibited in a new territory, in 
spite of that Dred Scott decision, I would 
vote that it should. By resisting it as a po- 
litical rule, I disturb no right of property, 
create no disorder, excite no mobs. We 
propose so resisting it as to have it reversed 
if we can, and a new judicial rule estab- 
lished upon this subject.“ 

Later, when the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided in the case of Plessy 
against Ferguson that the words of the 14th 
Amendment that “No State shall .. . deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws” permitted the 
exclusion of Negroes from railroad cars re- 
served for whites, there was a prophetic dis- 
sent by Mr. Justice Harlan, grandfather of 
the present Justice. He said, in opposing the 
majority decision: “Our Constitution is 
color-blind, and neither knows nor tolerates 
classes among citizens. It is, therefore, to 
be regretted that this high tribunal, the 
final expositor of the fundamental law of 
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the land, has reached the conclusion that 
is competent for a State to regulate the 
enjoyment by citizens of their Civil rights 
solely upon the basis of race. In my opinion, 
the judgment this day rendered will, in 
time, prove to be quite as pernicious as the 
decision made by this tribunal in the Dred 
Scott case.” 

Patently the dissenters on these two Is- 
sues were more accurate in their Judgment 
of the future of the United States than were 
the members of the majority. Clearly, had 
their positions prevailed at the time, we 
might have avoided the Civil War, and the 
present dangerous position which has re- 
sulted from past deliberate mistreatment of 
Negro citizens. = 

Thus, we lawyers learn to respect and to 
encourage the utterance of legal dissent as a 
device for pointing out what we believe to be 
the majority's error. 

In fact, it is not unusual for a majority of 
a court later to change its mind and adopt 
the essentials of what was only a short time 
before the dissenting opinion. Such has oc- 
curred in recent years in the area of legisla- 
tive apportionment, search and seizure, and 
use of confessions, The past dissenters, by 
their disagreement with the majority, pro- 
vided the legal community with material 
with which to continue the debate although 
the majority position was the law of the 
land. Even as we obeyed the law, we who 
disagreed with it and who believed the ma- 
jority to be in error continued to seek to per- 
suade the majority of the court to change its 
position, which it ultimately did. 

In recent years there has developed in 
many of our communities an understand- 
able notion that there should be at least one 
exception to this continuing debate and ex- 
pression of disagreement. The notion that 
disagreement on foreign policy should be 
muted, on the theory that “politics stops at 
the water's edge” has led many of us to ques- 
tion the wisdom of a continuing debate on 
the nature of our confrontation with the rest 
of the world. But it is easy to see in this con- 
text that when foreign policy appears to take 
a new turn and to involve both a new ex- 
ternal orientation and the establishment of 
different internal democratic priorities, the 
proscription against debate in this area will 
not be effective. Under such circumstances it 
is not foreign policy that we debate, but in- 
stead the very nature of our national life 
and ure. Therefore no matter how un- 
comfortable the debate may make us, it is as 
essential as any other debate to aid in ra- 
tional determination by those who are con- 
cerned about whether the course we follow is 
indeed the course which the majority wish 
us to adopt. In a foreign policy debate, as in 
others, the dissenters will not make the deci- 
sion. However, the dissent will lead us to an 
extended discussion of where we are and 
where we want to go. As President Johnson 
said on May 2nd to the newly selected White 
House Fellows: “Freedom of speech can never 
harm us if we remember that freedom of 
speech is a two-way street. We must guard 
every man's right to speak; but we must de- 
fend every man’s right to answer.” 

It is this two-way street that is open and 
must be Kept open through the utilization 
of dissent in our society. In my judgment, 
therefore, dissent is not only a right to be 
tolerated by our society but also a duty im- 
posed upon each of us who may question 
any part of our social organization. The 
beginning of a trip down this two way street 
of discussion has led in the past and will 
continue to lead in the future to that cor- 
rection of society’s mistakes which is the 
hallmark of every democratic society. 

From Socrates to Jesus Christ and from 
Martin Luther to Martin Luther King, dis- 
senters have troubled us and frequently 
antagonized us. Yet each, including Karl 
Marx, who was both factually and philosoph- 
ically wrong, has begun a debate that often 
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led to the rejection of much of what the 
dissenters would have had us adopt, but 
which also led to a call for reconsideration 
of the directions in which we were going. 
The debate resulted in the development of 
new philosophies and practices which im- 
proved the world in which we live. 

Men and women who feel strongly about 
any issue and who believe the majority 
wrong have a duty to aid the majority to cor- 
rect itself. This correction only results from 
beginning, extending and deepening the de- 
bate about the issue. Whether it be a ques- 
tion of one-way vs. two-way streets or a ques- 
tion of the deepest philosophical significance, 
the quality of the life each of us leads may 
be affected by whether we think critically 
of the implications of what we are doing and 
how we are doing it. i 

Failure to share our concerns and to 
spark others to equal concern about today 
and tomorrow is to break faith with the 
democratic process, which assumes that 
its citizens care enough to give of both mind 
and heart to achieve the best that our times 
can offer. . 

The temptation to be quiet is great, be- 
cause those who disagree with the majority 
will suffer the consequences of initial re- 
jection by that mafority. It is the nature of 
human beings that men believe they are 
right until they are required to rethink the 
bases on which they made the decision which 
they defend. But those in the minority who 
feel they are right must always accept the 
fact that they may be right and that the 
majority may be wrong. Thus the dissent- 
ing minority has the duty to ald the ma- 
jority, regardless of that majority’s initial 
rejection, to reorient itself in order that it 
may make the right decision. How great 
must have been the joy of the initial Chris- 
tians, standing as they did as a persecuted 
sect in their Jewish society and later in 
Rome, to see the gradual adoption of their 
doctrine with respect to the relationship of 
the individual to other individuals and God. 
How great the place in history of Martin 
Luther, whose 99 Theses still agitate the 
Christian world as all our religious bodies 
continue to look to the question of their 
responsibility internally and externally. And 
today even the diabolical Christian heresy 
of Karl Marx continues to remind us of our 
responsibility to the disadvantaged of our 
time, and to require us to justify our dem- 
ocratic solutions over and against those of 
the radical totalitarianism of Marx. That 
Marx was wrong in the substance of his dis- 
sent does not change the fact that we are 
pressed to deal with the conditions to which 
his system offers a siren song of quick 
solution, 

Even though we may never agree with the 
theories advanced by the dissenter, we may 
find that he helps us identify the flaws in 
our position, or to augment the strengths of 
the system to which we become more com- 
mitted when it is attacked. As has been 
demonstrated by the debate on Vietnam, 
when a decision is criticized, those who have 
not before committed themselves find that 
they must stand firmly with those who have 
been attacked. Thus the dissenters, by be- 
ginning the debate, often strengthen the 
very position which they seek to destroy. 

Just as each of us has a duty to defend 
that majority position with which we are 
in total agreement, those who may disagree 
have a responsibility to provide the spur to 
an examination of that position. If both 
duties are met, the two-way street of debate 
will be kept open and any errors into which 
we have fallen are likely to be corrected. 
It is this correction of society's mistakes 
which is the real justification of democracy. 
As citizens in a democracy, we must never 
fear, regardless of the initial hostility we 
encounter, to start this corrective machinery. 

It would be easier for us to exercise our 
duty of dissent if our society were structured 
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in a different way. In the old New England 
town meeting a man with minimal courage 
had an opportunity to disagree with his 
neighbor on a policy matter, and to explain 
to his entire community why he felt as he 
did. In today’s urban society it is difficult 
to find a way to let one’s neighbor know 
that one exists, much less to inform him of 
one's position on any issue, There is no Town 
Hall today for most of us, and as a result 
we are remitted to joining the massive, anon- 
Ymous marches with those with whom we 
agree more than we disagree. Even letters to 
the editor seem to be an exercise in how to 
deal with a major issue in twenty-five words 
or less, scarcely a way to begin a useful 
debate. 

Bizarre manifestations of disagreement 
such as we have seen in recent months are 
no doubt a reaction to the fact that it is 
very difficult for most of us to persuade peo- 
ple to listen to what we have to say. Our 
opinions are depersonalized in the for, 
against, and no opinion columns of George 
Gallup and Lou Harris. Is it not frightening 
to think that our future president, or the 
issue of war or peace will be decided not by 
a reasoned discussion but by a percentage 
Point in an opinion poll? 

What we need is a new consciousness of 
the value of debate, and new institutions 
which make such debate possible. 

The University has both the opportunity 
and the responsibility for revitalising public 
debate. More important, it has the experience 
and the resources with which to do it, The 
Special focus of the institution of higher 
learning is the mind and its products. As 
the transmitters of the experience of the 
past, we have the habit of relating past to 
present. More important, we have as part of 
our experience the eliciting of differences of 
Opinion in order to utilize the opinions of 
our faculty and students in order to derive 
& more complete understanding of our insti- 
tutions and values. 

This experience might well be transferred 
by the University to non-academic discus- 
sion. Neighborhood town meetings, at which 
People are encouraged to discuss issues which 
concern them, could be organized by student 
teams. Such meetings might deal with, but 
ought not be limited to neighborhood prob- 
lems, Anyone who has visited a barber shop 
knows that simple individuals have opinions 
about the most complex issues. The experi- 
ence under the Poverty Program, in which 
Such groups have been formed for the pur- 
Pose of dealing with community problems, 
shows that there will be some initial recep- 
tivity to such a program, However, it also 
demonstrates that there may be conse- 
quences which will make some people un- 
happy, if the discussants decide to act as 
Well as to talk. 

But in my judgment, the fact that people 
can move from discussion to action in such 
programs is the greatest Justification for 
beginning a dialogue. People learn that they 
can be effective as citizens by beginning to 
talk about themselves and their interests. 
Discussion, debate is the beginning of action. 

Such neighborhood town meetings ought 
by no means be limited to low-income com- 
munities. Suburban communities have per- 
haps an even greater need for a sense of com- 
Petence, largely because the competence 
exists. 


In addition to neighborhood town meet- 
ings, there ought to be on every college 
campus a free and open discussion forum, in 
which any subject can be discussed, limita- 
tions being only those of time. 

Each of these discussions ought to be 
limited in structure, with a discussion leader- 
Moderator who understands his role as that 
of encouraging discussion and seeing to it 
that as many people possible have an op- 
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Even as these Town Meetings, in neighbor- 
hood and on campus proceed, there ought 
to be a stronger effort made to use television 
and radio more effectively in encouraging de- 
bate among our citizens. We need more and 
better discussion by experts on subjects of 
concern to us all. But in addition, we need 
a public dialogue between the experts and 
the ordinary citizen. Experts often talk to 
each other and talk down to the rest of us. 
By encouraging discussion between the man 
with. special preparation and therefore spe- 
cial influence in a field of general concern, 
on the one hand, and the non-expert on the 
other, the understanding of both is im- 
proved, The expert sees directly what is 
troubling the non-expert and identifies areas 
in which he has not communicated effec- 
tively. 

The non-expert comes to understand the 
special approach and the specific factors 
which have led to the expert's position. Both 
are strengthened in the interchange. 

Also, there is virtue in providing oppor- 
tunity for non-experts to express and share 
their ideas with their community. We ought 
to investigate the possibility of community 
television town meetings. These would re- 
quire careful planning to avoid the falseness 
that too often pervades such activities. 

There is no doubt that television and radio 
haye not been properly used in improving the 
quality of debate in our communities, The 
University ought to be experimenting with 
ways to Improve both priyate and educa- 
tional radio and television. 

And above all, we must not permit that 
bete noire of mass society, the head count, 
to either determine or dampen our enthusi- 
asm for enterprises which encourage debate. 
If there are four people deriving a meaning- 
Tul experience from a program, the program 
is not a failure. We must use the process of 
crystallization and build our activities slowly 
often one person at a time. It has been a 
long time since people felt comfortable in 
debate. It will be a long time before large 
numbers of people desert the soporific tele- 
vision comedy for a Town Meeting. But some 
will, and these are the people whom we need 
to reach. They are the concerned. 

If we do not find ways to revitalize the dis- 
sent of personal debate, we will find more 
and more the dissent of demonstration, vio- 
lence and even the choking off of discussion 
with which the dissenters disagree, Dissent 
is too valuable for us to permit it to be de- 
stroyed by these tactics. Nonetheless, dissent 
will be discredited unless we find devices for 
making it more reasoned and more produc- 
tive of the debate which it seeks to provoke. 

Without dissent and its expression, we 
haye either Utopia or the destruction of 
democracy, I see no signs of Utopia, and 
therefore, we all have the duty to encourage 
the dissent which will lead to the develop- 
ment of the Great Society to which we all 
aspire. If we do not encourage the develop- 
ment of responsible dissent, disagreement 
will degenerate into obstruction. 

Our interest in preventing the bizarre and 


frustrated response is clear, Therefore, we 


must recognize our duty of responsible dis- 
sent. We must find ways to establish and 
maintain a forum in which that responsible 
dissent can take place. If dissent ts respected, 
we need have no fear for democracy. If it is 
not, there will be no difference between 
our society and those totalitarian systems 
which we oppose. 

Let us commit ourselyes to the expression 
of our dissent, and to the acceptance of the 
dissent of others. The vitality and future 
existence of our democracy depends upon 
such acceptance, 


[Excerpt from commencement program, 
Lindenwood College] 
THE HONORABLE PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS 
Mrs. Harris is a native of Mattoon, Illinois, 
and grew up in the midwest. She enrolled in 
Howard University In Washington, D.C. where 
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she was awarded a research assistantship 
during her junior and senior years, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and was grad- 
uated summa cum laude. 

After completing her undergraduate edu- 
cation, Mrs. Harris returned to the midwest 
where she pursued a graduate program in in- 
dustrial relations at the University of Chi- 
cago and worked as a p director for 
the YWCA, In 1949 she again went to Wash- 
ington, D.C. and continued her graduate 
studies at American University while working 
as Assistant Director of the American Coun- 
cil on Human Rights. 

She served as executive director of her 
sorority, Delta Sigma Theta, for six years. In 
1955 Patricia Roberts married William B. 
Harris, a Washington attorney and member 
of the law faculty at Howard University. As 
a lawyer's wife with an inquiring mind. Mrs. 
Harris decided to learn more about law her- 
self, and enrolled in the law school of George 
Washington University. She graduated at the 
top of her law class and was awarded the 
Juris Doctor degree in 1960. She spent a year 
as an attorney with the Justice Department, 
but then moved back to the college commu- 
nity she enjoyed so much, as Associate Dean 
of Students and a lecturer in Law at Howard 
University. 

Mrs. Harris had not been back on the cam- 
pus long, when President Kennedy appointed 
her co-chairman of the National Women’s 
Committee for Civil Rights. In 1964, Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed her to the United 
States-Puerto Rican Commission on the 
Status of Puerto Rico. Meanwhile, at How- 
ard University, she had given up her dean- 
ship and had been promoted to Associate 
Professor of Law. Then, her country called 
again. In 1965 Mrs. Harris was appointed 
Ambassador to Luxembourg. She has since 
represented the United States as the chair- 
man of our delegation to the 22nd Plenary 
Session of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, served as a delegate to the Third Com- 
mittee of the 21st General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and continued her service on 
the Commission on the Status of Puerto Rico. 


Great People and Great Societies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Chuck 
Dancey, editor of the Peorla Journal 
Star, wrote a very timely editorial on 
June 13, entitled “Great People and 
Great Societies,” and under unanimous 
consent I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

GREAT PEOPLE AND GREAT SOCIETIES 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

Several years ago, when he was vice presl- 
dent, Lyndon Johnson made an extensive, 
world-wide trip. On his return, he made a 
speech which, like so many vice-presidential 
speeches, was largely ignored. 

It was an important and revealing speech. 

In it, he said plainly that he had been 
under the presumption most of his life that 
we in the United States were just plain lucky 
in that we had inherited a rich land, and 
these natural resources had carried us to a 
unique prosperity. 

Then, he added, that he had discovered 
that this concept was wrong. 

He pointed out a number of extensive areas 
in the world richer in natural resources 
where those resources have not been as de- 
veloped, and some with such rich potential 
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where large scale U.S. ald and planning has 
still falled to bring about their development. 
And then he pointed out that the most 
modern and developed states in the vast 
continent of Asia are at either extremity— 
Israel in the “Near East” or “Asia Minor”, 
and Japan right off the Far East coast. 
Neither, he said, had the natural resources 


and advantages of their neighbors. 


What they have that is the only way to 
account for thelr amazing progress is in- 
telligent, virile, vigorous people. 

As a consequence, they have done more 
with less. 

The war in the Middle East is a theater 
in which, whatever else may be involved, 
the Israeli have proven on the battlefield 
what they had already proven in the develop- 
ment of industry, of agriculture, and of hous- 
ing conditions—as well as in battle, before. 

They proved that a smart, prepared, and 
dedicated people can accomplish more than 
hordes of uneducated, ill prepared and 
trained, fanatic people. 

Emotion is no substitute for genuine ded- 
ication and the earnest preparation and ap- 
plication involved. 

Conditioned by thousands of years of his- 
tory, embracing ‘lorquemada in Spain and 
Hitler in Germany, the surviving Jews in 
Israel again faced the familiar overwhelming 
threat to their existence. 

Today's Israelis are people whose entire 
lives have been lived with the most elemental 
of human problems staring them in the 
face—survival. 

The Arabs faced difficult, inflammatory, 
embarrassing, and sometimes unacceptable 
choices by normal terms, but the Israeli have 
constantly faced a situation with no choice 
at all if they were to think in terms of actual 
survival. And how could they possibly think 
in any other terms? 

Under this pressure, there has been forged 
a unique population. 

There is more variety, more difference of 
opinion, more conflict among Israeli than 
almost any people on earth on a thousand 
subjects—but on the matter of survival, of 
course, they think and act with total una- 
nimi 


ty. 

Israeli businessmen in the 45 age group 
have consciously kept themselves in good 
physical condition—because they never knew 
at what moment they might have to fight. 
They only knew that when such a moment 
came it would probably come quickly. 

A tiny, exposed country with a narrow 
base and long borders, every Israeli could 
not help but know (and the Arahs constant- 
ly reminded them), could not survive a long 
war, a war of attrition, or a guerrilla situa- 
tion that would nibble away their capacities. 

Every man knew that if the challenge 
came, there would be no alternative but to 
“go for broke"—win it all, and win it 
quick—or lose everything. 

Every soldier knew that to lose a battle 
‘was to lose everything—his own life and also 
that of famfly, friends, home and country. 

As we pointed out before the fighting 
started, this makes very tough soldiers, 

We met Israeli workers and professional 
people, who not only kept in physical shape 
because of this constant threat but also 
constantly studied military skills and mili- 
tary tactics. . 

Surely, there is a lesson for anybody to 
learn from the performance results, 

The most powerful force in the world is 
people without which neither money, nor 
machinery, nor fine plans, nor even brilliant 
leadership is worth much. 

We have played the numbers“ game far 
too much in recent years, when numbers are 
not the vital element. It is strange, because 
history has proven this over and over again. 

There are but two and one half million 
Israeli men, women, and children. They have 
received less assistance by far in money than 
their Arab neighbors. In terms of military 
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aid, we gave more of that to two Arab states 
in recent years than we gave Israel—and the 
Russians gave the Arabs many times over 
what we gave—and the Russians gave Israel 
nothing. 

Nor did the Israelis have the foreign ex- 
change income of either a Suez canal or 
of oll. 

They had people who knew how to use 
what they had to work with, and the fan- 
tastic spirit that comes from having no 
choice—and hence no fragmentation or 
weakening arising from endless debate and 
discussion about the most elementary 
decisions, 

The real test of policy must be not only 
what material effect does it haye—but does 
it make better, stronger people, or worse 
and weaker ones. 

Israelis applied that test to every policy 
decision—from welfare to education. They 
knew that a “Gimme society” wouldn't 
survive. 

They considered more than statistics, more 
than sentiment. 

Matters of the spirit are Important. They 
are more real and more vital a force in any 
society than anything else. 

Isn't it time we all began to realize that 
in building our own “Great Society?” 

Lyndon ought to review his own study and 
speech of several years ago. 


Community Leadership Conference on 
World Problems—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as men- 
tioned earlier, a community leadership 
conference on world problems, which I 
had the privilege to cosponsor with New 
York University, was held on February 
22 in my district. At the conference, dis- 
tinguished authorities were brought to- 
gether to discuss such areas of potential 
and actual crisis as Vietnam and South- 
east Asia, the Middle East, Rhodesia, 
Southern Africa, and Europe. 

The following is a summary of the re- 
marks made by speakers on the panel on 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia, which I 
moderated: 

PANEL ON VIETNAM AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The Second Plenary Session was on Viet- 
nam and Southeast Asia. The speakers were 
Leonard Unger, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of East Asia and Pacific Affairs and Senator 
Vance Hartke of Indiana. The commentator 
was Mr. Phillip Geyelin, Author of Lyndon 
B. Johnson and the World and writer for the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, 

Mr. Unger said the problem of Vietnam 
should be viewed in the context of South- 
east Asia, The nations in Southeast Asia are 
not protesting the American presence or con- 
demning American actions. The heads of 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand all have recognized the Communist 
danger and the fact that the U.S. is protect- 
ing all of Southeast Asia. Their concern is 
whether the U.S. will see the struggle through 
to the end. Even the neutral nations under- 
stand why the U.S. is fighting and see their 
basic interests in the same terms as the U.S. 
Several nations have sent troops, including 
Thailand, Korea, the Philippines, Australia 
and New Zealand. Many others are giving aid. 

The provision of security is not an end in 
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itself, Mr. Unger said, but is a means to reach 
the goal of nation-bullding, of allowing the 
economic, political and social development of 
the area. The countries of Southeast Asia 
have been doing well in meeting their own 
problems, including Malaysia, Singapore, 
Thailand, the Philippines and Indonesia, Sey- 
eral countries have come together to develop 
the Mekong River, Also, a 10-nation Asian 
Council has been established extending from 
Japan to New Zealand. An Asian Develop- 
ment Bank has been created. 

Of course, all the problems are not near 
solution and regional cooperation is in its 
early stages. Great problems exist in Laos. 
Vietnam, of course, and Cambodia in en- 
forcing respect for the Geneva Accords of 
1954 and 1962. But a new sense of confi- 
dence and of forward motion exists. 

To continue development Mr. Unger ex- 
plained, security must be established. If the 
US. didn't aid South Vietnam, the atmos- 
phere of security wouldn't exist in the area. 
The U.S. will see the struggle through to al- 
low the area to decide its own future. 

South Vietnam has both problems and 
aspirations. It has been frustrated by inse- 
curity and by the need to use important re- 
sources to fight. In the past its government 
has been unstable and has falled to offer 
leadership and constructive programs. To- 
day it has improved greatly. 

The nation building which is now going 
on In South Vietnam has been called “the 
other war.” Through these programs the 
government Is attempting to establish so- 
cial justice and a constructive relationship 
with the people. 

The government depends on the people 
for support. So do the guerrillas. If the gov- 
ernment can maintain and expand the sup- 
port of the people, the guerrillas will not be 
able to operate effectively. 

To develop the needed goodwill and to 
assure a lasting independence, the govern- 
ment must create a sound economy with a 
stable currency, orderly budgeting and 
proper safeguarding of the expenditure of 
public funds. The government is taking 
steps to achieve these aims. 

The government, Mr. Unger said, also must 
move towards a representative, constitu- 
tional form. Since January 1966, many steps 
have been taken In this area. A written con- 
stitution is being drafted to meet the na- 
tion's needs. A government will be elected 
in the late summer. Many differences need 
to and can be resolved. 

The “revolutionary development program” 
is also a step in the right direction. Once se- 
curity is established, cadres work with the 
people to strengthen local government and 
to meet the people's needs. They help with 
the building of schools and roads and the 
securing of good water supply. Over 25,000 
cadres are now working in the villages and 
over 5600 self-help projectes chosen by the 
villages have been completed. A close rela- 
tionship between the people and the gov- 
ernment is being established. There are still 
shortages of trained personel and material 
in most areas, but educational and other 
projects are being developed as quickly as 
possible. 

American programs are no good except as 
they aid and support those of the South Vi- 
etnam government. This fact limits the 
U.S.—we can help in many ways, but noth- 
ing can create the nation unless the major 
part of the load is carried by the South 
Vietnamese. Further, it is to assure that 
those we help are working to create a re- 
eponsive and representative system in South 
Vietnam, a government which is for the peo- 
ple and not for a small elite within the na- 
tion. Stability is not enough. 

The U.S. responsibility is also to show 
that people can depend on treaties and com- 
mitments which have been made. The U.S. 
has a responsibility to its own people also— 
to work for world order and law, to stop ag- 
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gression and to protect its own interests and 


quoting from Professor Bernard Fall's de- 
scription of Operation Cedar Falls, during 
which bulldozers levelled a village of South 
Vietnam. The people voluntarily went to 
what they thought were temporary shelters 
without being informed that their village 
would be burned. This, said Senator Hartke, 
is the type of “rebuilding” that is going on 
today in Vietnam. 

The time for argument is long past, but 
we need to understand the facts. The great- 
est danger comes from half-truths which 
appear to be correct, 

What is our commitment in Vietnam? 
When did it start? Harry Truman first com- 
mitted the U.S. to Southeast Asia, and es- 
calation has taken place every year since 
then. People say that the Eisenhower letter 
created a firm commitment, but its contents 
don't justify that claim. Indeed in 1965 
President Eisenhower stated that the only 
ald he had referred to was economic. 

Nor does SEATO furnish the commitment, 
said Senator Hartke. There is nothing con- 
cerning unilateral action in SEATO; and the 
treaty states that when taking action the 
countries will follow their constitutional 
processes. In the U.S., that should mean a 
Congressional declaration of war. 

What are the positions of the SEATO 
members? France is opposed to our policy. 
The British Government would be in serious 
domestic trouble if it offered to send troops. 
Pakistan is pro-Chinese and anti-American. 
Australia has sent 4500 men, but are they 
draftees? New Zealand has sent 150 men. 
If they believed the domino theory they 
would have sent many more troops, The 
Philippines have sent 1000 men in construc- 
tion batallions but have not sent any fight 
ing men. 

India and Japan are at the doorstep of 
the turmoil but neither has sent troops. 
What about the Geneva accord? Did we 
allow the 1956 elections to be held? We jus- 
tified our policy by saying we hadn't signed 

-the accord. The U.S. should follow the prin- 
ciple of Geneva now, as we once said we 
would. 

Is this an aggression from outside or s 
civil war? It seems to be a civil war. It is 
true that North Vietnam is infiltrating men, 
but they seem to be accelerating only as we 
do 50. 

What of the South Vietnam leaders? Ky 
is a worshipper of Hitler. The other generals 
all fought with France until 1954, and 9 of 
the 10 are from the North. 

Have we turned the corner militarily? 
Secretary McNamara said we had in 1963 
and again in 1967. Hoover said we turned the 
corner in 1931. 

What are the economics of the situation? 
Last summer the American people were told 
the cost would be $10 billion and he was 
criticized, Senator Hartke said, for saying it 
would cost $20 billion. He had been right. 

The conflict has cost the US. 7,000 killed 
and 42,000 wounded. There are even greater 
casualties in the thoughts of our young peo- 
ple and in the lost opportunities in the U.S. 

Senator Hartke proposed that the U.S. 
stop the bombing of the North. Secretary 
McNamara has admitted, he sald, that the 
bombing hasn’t significantly reduced the 
actual flow of men and material to the south. 
A Civilian Review Board Bombing Team, 
such as existed in World War If should be 
established to allow others than those who 
claim the bombing is effective to determine 
whether it actually is effective. 

There was no certainty that the North 
Vietnam government would respond if we 
stopped, but they seem to have indicated 
that they would. 

The U.S. should also move our unilateral 
actions into the international arena. We 
should revive the application of the two 
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Vietnams for membership in the U.N., which 
we blocked when Russia suggested it. The 
Senate should ratify the 1925 Geneva proto- 
col forbidding the use of chemicals 

crops and personnel. We should recognize 
that the real struggle ls between the Viet 
Cong vs, Saigon, not the U.S. v. Hanol. We 
should try to establish a neutral regime. 
Finally, we should deescalate and stage a 
phased withdrawal with the U.N, policing 
the settlement. We*should give our assist- 
ance through international organizations to 
avoid American dominance in the area. 

Mr. Geyelin commented first on some of 
Mr. Unger's statements in assessing the feel- 
ings of the people in Southeast Asia. He 
said he was not impressed that the four 
heads of the Asian states referred to by Mr. 
Unger should be supporting the U.S. policy 
since they stood to gain by that same policy. 
Also, the U.S. seems to be bearing more and 
more of the load, rather than the South 
Vietnamese. Finally, he pointed out, “the 
basic mission, if it is correctly interpreted 
as that of rendering South Vietnam safe 
and secure to determine its own future, is 
probably beyond our capabilities. We may 
be able to stop this particular Communist 
threat and give the South Vietnamese a rea- 
sonable Opportunity to run their own af- 
fairs without outside interference. But it Is 
not a reasonable task for us to try to guaran- 
tee that they will run them well forever, or 
even that in time they won't do themselves 
in. The public should not be lead to expect 
that even a successful solution will be fool- 
proof.” 

As for Senator Hartke’s remarks, Mr. 
Geyelin noted that the President did go 
to Congress in 1965 and get approval of his 
actions. The number of troops sent by vari- 
ous nations varies with political problems 
as well as beliefs. Australias would probably 
have sent no men at all if they didn’t worry. 
That's even more true of Korea, Many of the 
countries not willing to give direct aid would 
be very shocked if we left Vietnam. 

It would be a mistake to stop bombing 
the North unilaterally. We should avoid 
bombing areas where civilians are likely to 
be, but we should bomb the infiltration 
routes. Also, the has a psycholigical 
impact. Our bombing is a form of the game 
of chicken and the government should be 
allowed to play out its hand, If they stop 
now it would sabotage the entire policy. This 
is not an argument for having started the 
game, 

Our Manila offer to withdraw in 6 months 
still exists, but has never been replied to. 

There is a great difference in the war talked 
about in Vietnam and the one we discuss in 
the U.S. The bombing is rarely discussed 
since it doesn’t relate to the day-to-day fight- 
ing. Nor is peace discussed. Peace is not like- 
ly to come in the near future. 

Even if there were a cease-fire, it wouldn't 
be a peaceful one due to the guerrilia war- 
fare. We can look for more of the same to 
continue in the future, but perhaps a little 
better for our side. 

We have been successful in one of two wars. 
We have destroyed the capacity of large North 
Vietnam units to overwhelm the South, 
However, we probably have created a larger 
guerrilla war by winning the main force 
war and probably haven’t brought the end 
much nearer. 

The “other war“ is the real war said Mr. 
Geyelin. Neither the bombing nor the main 
force victory will lead to peace. But if the 
South Vietnam government can destroy the 
Viet Cong infrastructure and show that it 
can effectively administer the local govern- 
ments, then North Vietnam will opt for peace. 
The South Vietnam government must do 
this work alone without massive U.S. aid. 
To do this we need elected officials as soon 
as possible, 

It is possible that we can create a political- 
ly tolerable situation in the U.S. by dividing 
the war. If we state that we have guaran- 
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teed that North Vietnam cannot win the 
war, and that this is our basic mission, then 
we can allow South Vietnam to take over 
the second part of the war. The South Viet- 
namese must create the security of a stable 
government themselves. Division of the war 
into two distinct problems, one that we can 
hope to handle, and one that only the South 
Vietnamese can be expected to handle, might 
be the best position, politically, that the 
Democratic Party could take in 1968; by re- 
defining and limiting the mission in these 
terms, it might be made to look more prom- 
ising and more feasible as far as our con- 
tribution is concerned. We should do the 
same thing throughout Southeast Asia, in- 
cluding Thailand. We should redefine our 
goals to more modest and realistic ones. 

As moderator, I asked if there was anyone 
in the audience who wanted to ask a ques- 
tion from a “hawk” point of view, since no 
speaker had presented that view. There was 
no response. 

Q: What is our national self-interest in the 
war? 

A: Secretary Unger answered that our ald 
to South Vietnam is like that given to Korea 
or Greece or our aid in joining World War 
II. We need to find a way to establish peace 
and order. Whenever a country tries to im- 
pose its system on another, U.S. commit- 
ments come into effect. If we didn’t act, the 
appetite of the aggressors would grow and 
eventually directly endanger the U.S. 

Q: Would the U.N. be receptive to Senator 
Hartke’s proposals? 

A; Senator Hartke answered that the U.N. 
is still the best hope for peace in the world, 
and that we ought to use it. We should try 
to use It, although we don't know for sure 
how it will act. A resolution offered the day 
we resumed bombing isn't using the U.N. 
The US. should start by action on the ap- 
plication of both Vietnams and both Koreas 
for membership in the U.N. 

Q: Does the U.S. want to take over North 
Vietnam? 

A: Mr. Unger answered that the US. 
wanted to let both sides of Vietnam decide 
their destinies for themselves. We didn't 
support a vote in 1956 because we did not 
believe it would be fair and open unless 
under U.N auspices and supervision. Today 
we believe the question of reunification is 
one for the South and North to work out as 
soon as they can act free of outside pressures. 

Q: A question was asked of Secretary Un- 
ger: If a Congressman votes against the ap- 
propriation of additional funds for this pur- 
pose, do you think he is working outside the 
sphere of legitimate protest. 

A: Mr. Unger responded that this “is a very 
tricky constitutional question which has 
been faced many times in the U.S. Congress 
before where people have tried through the 
appropriation avenue to frustrate things 
they weren't able to accomplish through the 
authorization of a certain kind of legislation 
or the basic law itself. I would say that this 
issue has been clearly faced by the Congress 
in the Tonkin Gulf Resolution and else- 
where. Then it seems to me that taking 
action by the appropriation avenue to frus- 
trate what has been the express will of the 
majority of the Congress is certainly un- 
ethical in our system.” 


Herman Robert Buchser Retiring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to associate myself with the 
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sense of a resolution, coauthored by the 
entire membership of the California 
State Assembly, which commends Her- 
man Robert Buchser, a respected edu- 
cator who is retiring from his position as 
president of San Jose City College. Mr. 
Buchser has devoted a long and ener- 
getic career to the betterment of educa- 
tion in California. It is with pride and 
appreciation that I submit the resolu- 
tion for printing in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO THE RETIREMENT OF 
HERMAN ROBERT BUCHSER 


(Assembly, California Legislature, 1967 
Regular Session) 

By Honorable Earle P. Crandall, 25th Dis- 
trict; Honorable George W. Milias, 22nd Dis- 
trict; Honorable Robert E. Badham, 7ist 
District; Honorable Willfam T. Bagley, 7th 
District; Honorable E. Richard Barnes, 78th 
District; Honorable Frederick James Bear, 
79th District; Honorable Carlos Bee, 13th 
District; Honorable Frank P. Belotti, 2nd 
District; Honorable W. Craig Biddle, 74th 
District; Honorable Yvonne W. Brathwaite, 
63rd District; Honorable John V. Briggs, 35th 
District; Honorable Carl A. Britschgi, 26th 
District; Honorable Willie L. Brown, Jr., 18th 
; Honorable Robert H. Burke, 70th 
; Honorable John L. Burton, 20th 
Honorable William Campbell, 50th 
; Honorable Eugene A. Chappie, 6th 
; Honorable Charles J. Conrad, 57th 
Honorable Kenneth Cory, 69th Dis- 
trict; Honorable Robert W. Crown, 14th Dis- 
trict; Honorable Mike Cullen, 44th District; 
Honorable Pauline L. Davis, Ist District; 
Wadie P. Deddeh, 77th District; 
James W. Dent, 10th District; 
Gordon W. Duffy, 21st District; 
John F. Dunlap, 56th District; 
Edward E. Elliott, 40th District; 
Jack R. Fenton, öist District; 
Honorable March K. Fong, 15th District; 
Honorable John Francis Foran, 23rd District; 
Honorable Joe A. Gonsalves, 66th District; 
Honorable Bill Greene, 53rd District; Honor- 
able Leroy F. Greene, 3rd District; Honor- 
able James A. Hayes, 39tlr District; Honorable 
Harvey Johnson, 58th District; Honorable 
Ray E. Johnson, 4th District; Honorable 
Walter J. Karabian, 45th District; Honorable 
William M. Ketchum, 29th District; Honor- 
able John T, Knox, 11th District; Honorable 
Frank Lanterman, 47th District; Honorable 
Ken MacDonald, 37th District; Honorable 
Patrick D. McGee, 64th District; Honorable 
Lester A. McMillan, 61st District; Honorable 
Charles W. Meyers, 19th District; Honorable 
Ernest N. Mobley, 33rd District; Honorable 
Robert T. Monagan, 12th District; Honorable 
Carios J. Moorhead, 43rd District; Honorable 
Bob Moretti, 42nd District; Honorable Don 
Mulford, 16th District; Honorable Frank 
Murphy, Jr., 3ist District; Honorable David 
Negri, 41st District; Honorable Alan G. Pat- 
tee, 34th District; Honorable Carley V. Porter, 
88th District; Honorable Walter W. Powers, 
8th District; Honorable Paul Priolo, 60th Dis- 
trict; Honorable John P, Quimby, 72nd Dis- 
trict; Honorable Leon Ralph, 55th District; 
Honorable David A. Roberti, 48th District; 
Honorable Newton R. Russell, 62nd District; 
Honorable Leo J. Ryan, 27th District; Honor- 
able Peter F. 49th District; 
Honorable Winfield A. Shoemaker, 36th Dis- 
trict; Honorable Alan Sieroty, 59th District; 
Honorable Kent H. Stacey, 28th District; 
Honorable John Stull, 80th District; Honor- 
able Vincent Thomas, 68th District; Honor- 
able L. E. Townsend, 67th District; Honor- 
able Jesse M. Unruh, 65th District: Honor- 
able John Vasconcellos, 24th District; Honor- 
able John G. Veneman, 30th District; 
Honorable Victor V. Veysey, 75th District; 
Honorable Floyd L. Wakefield, 52nd District; 
and Honorable Charles Warren, 56th District. 
(Coauthored by Senator Alfred E. Alquist, 
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13th District; and Senator Clark L. Bradley, 
14th District.) 

Whereas, It has come to the attention of 
the Members of the Assembly that Herman 
Robert Buchser, the noted educator, Is re- 
tiring from his position as President of San 
Jose City College; and 

Whereas, Mr. Buchser was born in San 
Jose In 1902, attended San Jose State College, 
where he received his Bachelor's degree in 
chemistry and education, and attended Stan- 
ford University, where he earned his Master's 
degree, also in chemistry and education; and 

Whereas, In 1929 he began his long service 
to the San Jose Unified School District as a 
counselor at Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, and from that point he progressed to 
the positions of Vice Principal at Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Principal at Willow Glen 
Elementary School, Principal at Edward 
Markham Junior High School, Principal at 
Willow Glen High School, Assistant Director 
at San Jose Junior College, and, since 1955, 
President of San Jose City College; and 

Whereas, Mr. Buchser has contributed his 
valuable time and energy to worthwhile edu- 
cational organizations by service as the Bay 
Section Council representative to the Cali- 
fornia Teachers“ Association, representative 
to the State Committee of the California 
Teachers’ Association, Vice President and 
President of the San Jose Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, President of the San Jose School Men’s 
Club, President of District 6A of the Califor- 
nia Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators, and President of the San Jose 
Building Administrators Association; and 

Whereas, He has also been awarded an hon- 
orary life membership in the Cailfornia 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, in addition to 
being a member of the California Teachers’ 
Association and a life member of the National 
Education Association; and 

Whereas, It is because of the dedication of 
persons like Herman Robert Buchser that 
San Jose City College and the entire school 
system in San Jose has attained the degree 
of excellence it now possess; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by.the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Members take this op- 
portunity to commend Mr. Herman Robert 
Buchser on his long career in the field of edu- 
cation and to extend their best wishes on his 
retirement; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit a sult- 
ably prepared copy of this resolution to Mr. 
Herman Robert Buchser. 

House Resolution No. 231 read and adopted 
unanimously April 25, 1967. 

Signed: : 

Jesse M. Unrvn, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

Attest: é 

_ James D. DRISCOLL, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Creative Federalism: A Full-Fledged 
Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written during the past 3 


years concerning the meaning and goals- 


of creative federalism, Some statements 
have been confusing; some of the inter- 
pretations have been misleading; and 
some of the commentators have had lit- 
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tle working experience with the day-to- 
day relationships that constitute inter- 
governmental relations in practice. 

As a Member of Congress and as one 
of the House members of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions—along with the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Founrarn] and the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey IMrs. 
Dwyer]—I am deeply concerned that the 
American public gets a clear picture of 
the real problems facing contemporary 
federalism, and of the efforts at this level 
to overcome the obstacles hindering its 
effectiveness. The Advisory Commission, 
in its eighth annual report and through 
its many other activities,-is helping to 
bridge this information gap; yet, all of 
us have a responsibility here. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection Icom- 
mend to my colleagues an excellent ar- 
ticle based on a speech delivered before 
the Birmingham convention of the Ala- 
bama League of Municipalities on April 
10, 1967, by Mr. Neal D. Peterson, a staff 
assistant to the Vice President of the 
United States. In it, Mr. Peterson deals 
with specific ways that officials at all ley- 
els are beginning to develop a more ef- 
fective working partnership, which in 
essence is the paramount goal of crea- 
tive federalism. Factors that impede 
more constructive relationships are iden- 
tified and efforts to overcome these ob- 
stacles are described. 

I commend this article, which ap- 
peared in the May issue of the Alabama 
Municipal Journal, to all who are gen- 
uinely interested in achieving a full- 
fledged partnership between the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, 

SOMETHING New AND QUITE PROFOUND 

(By Neal D. Peterson) 

“We began as a nation of localities. And 
however changed in character those locali- 
ties become, however urbanized we grow 
and however high we build, our destiny as 
a Nation will be determined there.” 

Let me express my appreciation for your 
giving me my first opportunity to visit the 
State of Alabama. Although I have not been 
here before, I certainly have felt a close kin- 
ship to your state because, for the first three 
years that I was in Washington, I worked 
for Senator Sparkman on the Senate Small 
Business Committee. Senator Humphrey 
was then a Subcommittee Chairman and 
carried on many activities under the direc- 
tion of Senator Sparkman. 

FEDERAL-LOCAL LIAISON 

Now, let me tell you a little about why 
I am here. In March of 1965, the President 
asked the Vice President to be his Maison 
with local government, This has involved the 
Vice President an, in turn, me—as his Staff 
Assistant—in a whole range of activities in 
connection with local government. I might 
say in this connection that I detect some- 
thing new and quite profound taking piace 
at the Washington level. The essence of this 
is a much better working relationship be- 
tween all levels of government. I think that 
in some small way our continuing efforts 
have played a part in bettering this rela- 
tionship. 

We have, for example, held a series of con- 
ferences in W: n to which every 
mayor coming from a city with a population 
of 30,000 has been Invited. 

In addition to this we have held two re- 
gional conferences for mayors from towns 
between 1,000 and 30,000. 

We have held conferences with your State 
League Directors; we have had meetings with 
all of the City Managers in the United States, 
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and have worked closely with the County 
Boards. 

But more important than all of this, the 
Vice President's office has maintained a dally 
contact with the National League of Cities, 
your parent organization. All this is borne 
out of a conviction held by President John- 
son and Vice President Humphrey to carry 
out the great overriding charge set forth in 
the Preambie to the United States Constitu- 
tion; namely, the promotion of the general 
welfare of the American people. 

This is the concern of all levels of govern- 
Ment and we in Washington, as we must be, 
view ourselves only as partners in this great 
task. 

There was a time—and many of us still 
vividly remember it—when the federal goy- 
ernment failed to meet its share of this re- 
sponsibility, and our problem was to get it 
moving to do so, 

We have won that battle; that era is over. 
We have established firmly the principle that 
the federal government has this positive 
duty. 

, CREATIVE FEDERALISM—A PARTNERSHIP 

Now, we are in a new era—the era of a 
working partnership among all levels of 
American government, the era of what Presi- 
dent Johnson has called “creative federal- 
ism.” 

Creative federalism means more than just 
cooperation. It means that we are develop- 
ing an active alliance among governments 
and private groups—an alliance in which all 
levela of government, along with industry, 
labor, agriculture, the universities, the foun- 
dations, and the public service organiza- 
tions, are principal partners, 

We have achieved this partnership in our 
Space effort, with outstanding success. We 
are increasingly carrying on the war against 
Poverty and the battle against air and water 
Pollution in the same way, We shall have 
this partnership in the Model Cities program 
and in the programs of the new Department 
of Transportation, 

The federal government's role Is not to 
dominate—but to stimulate, cooperate and 
Coordinate. Its role is to work with others to 
set higher standards in meeting human need. 

Put in the negative, creative federalism 
does not tolerate an all-powerful federal gov- 
ernment. 

The duty of modern American government 
demands a full partnership of effort. So right 
Off the bat, it means better“ state and local 
government—public officials better paid, and 
better staffed. 

Creative federalism means programs and 
Policies which are locally inspired; locally 
developed and locally administered. But 
Wherever necessary, this local initiative is 
Aided by broader design for state and regional 
Mevelopment, stimulated and supported by 
federal skills and resources. 

Under this active partnership, we will be 
Satisfied that federal aid is effective only if 
it results in achievements of quality, not just 
Projects in quantity, Now, Washington, D.C. 
Can't do all of the job. We have to do it 
together, We need a renaissance of state gov- 
ernments, a revitalization of local govern- 
Ments and the rededication of private initia- 
tive. Let's make sure that each partner is 
not only able to carry his share of the load, 
but strong enough so that he is respected. 

This revitalized control does not say that 
the federal government should dominate; it 
Says all should cooperate. This is the heart 
of our renewed concept of American 
Government. 

The problems of the cities are the problems 
you have as mayors. We can’t get at them at 
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in your town, and they will be there only 
because of your leadership and your initia- 
tive. If there is going to be better housing, 
you will have to want it where your people 
live and where you live, in your state and in 
your town. And if the air is to be cleaned, 
and if the water is to be pure, you will have 
to fight the pollution where you live. 


ANSWERING COMPLAINTS 


Now, let me say a word about our efforts 
at the federal level on some of your specific 
complaints. We are continually told that: 

Federal officials ignore local government 
or do not understand it. 

Federal programs are so numerous and 
complicated that they are of little use. 

Federal planning requirements overlap and 
are completely uncoordinated, 

The shortage of trained personnel has be- 
come acute. 

With the country crying for mayors and 
other local government officials to rebuild 
their cities, there is a complete lack of ap- 
preciation of the limited supply of funds and 
the lack of revenue sources available to the 
cities to do the job. 

These are the complaints we receive, and 
I must say there is a great deal of truth in 
all of these observations, The Vice President 
and his office know this, first of all, because 
he has been a mayor of one of this country’s 
large cities; and secondly, because he was 
one of the original members of the Kestn- 
baum Commission. This latter Commission 
was the forerunner of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. Thus, 
with regard to the first point, (that federal 
Officials ignore local government) the Vice 
President set out to bring together repre- 
sentatives of the national organizations of lo- 
cal government with federal officials. A series 
of conferences was held between representa- 
tives of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
following organizations: the National League 
of Cities, Conference of Mayors, National As- 
sociation of County Officials and the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. 

The result of these meetings was a memo 
nent by the President to Department heads. 
It is sufficiently Important so that I will 
read it to you. 

“The basis of creative federallsm is co- 
operation, 

“If Federal assistance programs to state 
and local governments are to achieve their 
goals, more is needed than money alone 
Effective organization, management and ad- 
ministration are required at each level of 
government. These programs must be carried 
out jointly; therefore, they should be worked 
out and planned in a cooperative spirit with 
those chief officials of state, county and lo- 
cal governments who are answerable to their 
citizens. 

“To the fullest practical extent I want you 
to take steps to afford representatives of the 
cheif executives of state and local govern- 
ments the opportunity to advise and con- 
sult in the development and execution of 
programs which directly affect the conduct 
of state and local affairs. 

“I believe these arrangements will greatly 

hen the Federal system at all levels. 

Our objective is to make certain that vital 

new federal assistance programs are made 
workable at the point of impact.” 
TWO SIGNIFICANT ACTIONS 


From this memo we have gone on to im- 
plement it by two significant actions. The 
first was to have each Cabinet Secretary 
designate a person at the level of an Assist- 
ant Secretary to be responsible for inter- 
governmental relations. Secondly, the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations will act as a conduit. All significant 
policy changes and changes in regulations 
will be sent to the Advisory Commission. 
It will be their responsibility to get written 
comments and opinions and to resubmit 
them to the Department in question. All of 
this is in process and I venture to say that 
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local government working through their own 
organizations, will really begin to help shape 
national policy. 

Let me move on to the second point: that 
the grant-in-ald programs are too numerous 
and too complex. There are now over 400 
grant-in-aid programs, depending upon how 
you count them, Washington is consumed 
with a debate on the usefulness of these 
programs, I submit that the fact that most 
of them run out of money well before the 
end of the fiscal year, and because the back- 
log of applications are all quite large, the 
need is there, 

But the President has recognized the dif- 
ficulties. In his State of the Union message 
he said, “Every program will be thoroughly 
evaluated. Grant-in-ald programs will be im- 
proved and simplified as desired by most of 
our local administrators and our governors. 
Where there have been mistakes,.we will try 
hard to correct them.” Following this provi- 
sion in his State of the Union message, on 
March 20, the President sent a message to 
Congress entitled. The Quality of American 
Government.” Scholars of this problem such 
as Senator Muskie have indicated this may 
be one of the most important messages of 
the last several sessions of Congress. With 
regard to the grant-in-aid programs, the 
President indicated he would follow up with 
last Session’s great success in the fleld of 
health. He pointed out: “Beyond administra- 
tive and financial consolidation, an even 
more fundamental restructuring of our 
grant-in-ald programs is essential. 

“Last year's ‘Partnership for Health’ Act 
pointed the way. With that measure Congress 
combined into a single package a number 
of health grants. It established for these ac- 
tivities a single set of requirements, a single 
authorization and a single appropriation. 

REVIEW OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


“I have requested the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to review the range of 
federal grant-in-aid programs to determine 
other areas in which a basic consolidation 
of grant-in-aid authorizations, appropria- 
tions and statutory requirements should be 
carried out. 

“As that review is completed, I will seek the 
necessary legislation to combine and mod- 
ernize the grant-in-ald system, area by area.” 

In addition, the President directed the Bu- 


reau of the Budget to create a task force 


which had on it representatives of state and 
local government. This task force will be 
asked to develop a plan to simplify the ad- 
ministration of grant-in-aid programs, par- 
ticularly in instances where a governor and 
a mayor may wish to develop a program 
which uses several of the programs all at one 
time. At the present time it is usually nec- 
essary for the governor or mayor to submit 
separate applications and follow separate fi- 
nancial and administrative procedures for 
each such federal grant. 

Initially, we should make it possible, 
through general legislation, for federal agen- 
cies to combine related grants into a simple 
financial package thus simplifying the finan- 
cial and administrative procedures—without 
disturbing, however, the separate authoriza- 
tions, appropriations, and substantive re- 
quirements for each grant-in-aid program. 

The development of a workable plan for 
grant simplification will demand careful 
preparation, The statutes involved are varied 
and complex. 

If we are successful, this will help us stop 
what is called the bandaid approach to mu- 
nicipal problems. For I believe it is generally 
agreed that for our broad municipal prob- 
lems, the subject matter of health, welfare, 
education and physical development must 
be attacked in a coordinated way all at the 
same time, 

REGIONAL PLANNING 

In connection with the third point relat- 
ing to the overlapping of planning require- 
ments: This is one of the most complex of 
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all, but we will have taken a long step for- 
ward with the housing on which 
was sent to Congress last week. In that bill 
the Department of and Urban De- 
velopment will be given authority to fund 
planning requests from districts composed 
of groups of rural counties and to regions 
which include a metropolitan area and the 
surrounding rural areas. 

The Department of Agriculture will utilize 
its resources to give technical advice to these 
new regions and districts, the idea being 
that the forces within each state should 
delineate the geographical boundaries for 
planning purposes. This will make it easier 
to carry out a recent Presidential directive 
which demands federal departments to mini- 
mize the inconsistencies among federal ad- 
ministrative and approval requirements 
placed upon state, regional and metropolitan 
d t g activities. 

Tn this recent mamo, the President called 
for the fullest coordination in fixing the 
boundaries of muiltijurisdictional planning 
units, assisted by the federal government. 
He stated that such boundaries should be 
consistent with established state planning 
districts and regions. The key is now to have 
the states and local government exercise 
their prerogatives to set up such regional and 
district planning agencies. 

Again, I will say this is only a start be- 
cause dealing with such complex govern- 
mental activities, progress cannot be made 
overnight. 

PUBLIC SERVICE EDUCATION 


In connection with the fourth point, the 
Administration has placed before Congress 
the Public Service Education Act. The need 
is great. 

Between 1955 and 1965 employment in 
state and local governments increased from 
4.7 million to 7.7 million, or four times the 
rate of growth of employment in the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

By 1975, state and local government em- 

t will grow to more than 11 million. 

Each year, from now through 1975, state 
and local governments will have to recruit 
at least one quarter of a million new ad- 
ministrative, technical and professional em- 

not including teachers, to maintain 
and develop their programs. 

One out of every three of the Nation's 
municipal executives, and one out of every 


gible for retirement within the next 10 years. 
There will be two vacancies for each new 


governmen 
ically provide fellowships to state and local 


problems of cities. I find in looking 
over the report done for the National League 
ties 


$262 billion, No one really knows how this 
fap will be overcome, or whether it might 
not even be larger than found by the Na- 
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up, we recelye 20 cents more in federal 
revenues, Thus, over a ten year period, the 
federal government will receive an additional 
$365 billion, One might say that this em- 
phasizes the need for a continuing and steady 
growth rate in our economy. 

Several observations are pertinent here re- 
lating to the cooperation between all levels 
of government in solving this acute prob- 
lem of raising revenue to meet the needs of 
cities. 

First, increased attention has been given 
the fiscal needs and problems confronting 
urban areas. In fiscal 1968, total federal aid 
to urban areas will reach $10.3 billion— 
nearly three times the 1961 figure. 

Second, federal assistance directly to all 
local governments has soared during the past 
few years—partly in response to urgent 
local demands and partly in an attempt to 
inject greater flexibility into the grant 
structure. In this fiscal year, $3.8 billion out 
of the total $14.6 billion fell in this cate- 
gory—more than double the figure for 1965. 

Third, nearly all of the recent joint action 
programs recognized the variety needs and 
unequal fiscal capacity of recipient states 
and localities. Apportionment formulas em- 
phasize fiscal capacity and program need, 
while matching requirements generally 
weigh the differing abilities of jurisdictions 
to support the alded functions. 

The President pointed out in his State of 
the Union message that during the past three 
years we have returned to state and local 
governments $40 Dillion in grants-in-ald. 
This year alone, 70 percent of our federal ex- 


penditures for domestic programs will be dis- 


tributed through the state and local govern- 
ments. With federal assistance, state and 
local governments by 1970 will be spending 
close to $110 billion annually, 

At this point, the President In two simple 
sentences got to the crux of the matter. He 
sald, “These enormous sums must be used 
wisely, honestly and effectively. We intend to 
work closely with states and localities to do 
exactly that.“ 

REVENUE SHARING 

A great deal Is being said across the country 
today about revenue sharing. We hear of the 
Heller plan, the Pechman plan, the Melvin 
Laird plan and many others. I submit from 
the figures I have just quoted to you it is 
obvious that we are already sharing revenue 
in large amounts—the real question ls how 
revenue sharing will be accomplished in the 
future. All of these plans are being studied 
carefully. There are those who feel, however, 
that the best way is to gradually evolve a 
system by consolidating the programs, as we 
are, and simplifying the administration of 
them. The really important point is the one 
made by the President that the money be 
spent honestly, wisely and effectively and 
that we work together to accomplish this. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me say our federal sys- 
tem is strong. It is the best instrument we 
have, or any nation has ever had, for joint 
action. 

No nation so great as Ours can develop the 
society its people need if the federal govern- 
ment evades its responsibility. This govern- 
ment has not and will not. But neither can 
such a nation hope to succeed on the strength 
of federal action alone. 

We began as a nation of localities. And 
however changed in character those localities 
become, however urbanized we grow and 
however high we build, our destiny as a Na- 
tion will be determined there. 

Just as the effectiveness of every law must 
be gauged by its administration, many pro- 
grams must succeed—or fail—in the local 
health department or schoo] board or urban 
renewal office or community action agency 
which turns it from plan to performance. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In room H-112, House wing, whore or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


ordering 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


First Annual West Virginia Collegiate 
Alumni and Development Conference 
Hears Hon. Philip H. Des Marais, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, at 
Mont Chateau Lodge, Morgantown, 
W. Va., Discuss “Your Federal Govern- 
ment—Junior Partner in Higher 
Education” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, al- 
though a prior commitment prevented 
my attending the first annual West Vir- 
ginia collegiate alumni and development 
conference, held at Mont Chateau Lodge, 
Morgantown, W. Va., on June 17, it was 
my privilege to have been associated with 
the conference in obtaining Philip H. 
Des Marais as the banquet speaker. 

Mr. Des Marais, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, delivered an ad- 
dress which, while reviewing much of the 
progress made by the Government and 
our colleges and universities in the field 
of higher education, points to the excit- 
ing challenges of the future. 

He avers, in discussing equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, that— 

Like all great ideas, this notion of oppor- 
tunity is as yet only imperfectly realized 
in our institutions, in our social structure, 
among all our people. But the foundations 
have been laid and the great testing ground 
lies ahead of all of us in the coming years. 


Mr, President, the remarks of Mr. Des 
Marais are indeed noteworthy, and in 
order that Senators may read them, 1 
ask unanimous consent that his speech, 
entitled “Your Federal Government— 
Junior Partner in Higher Education” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
by Philip H. Des Marais was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Your FEDERAL GoVERNMENT—JUNIOR PARTNER 

In HIGHER Epvucarion * 

(By Philip H. Des Marais, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare) 

It is a real pleasure for me to participate 
in this Centennial Conference on develop- 
ment of higher education resources in the 
Mountain State of West Virginia. 

I believe it is very appropriate for you to 
consider what your Federal Government can 
contribute to the supremely important task 


Presented at First Annual West Virginia 
Alumni and Development Conference, Mont 
Chateau Lodge, Morgantown, West Virginia, 
June 17, 1967, 6:30 p.m. 
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of the development of educational services 
of the colleges and universities of this State. 
No one of our national resources is more 
significant to the future development and 
strength of our Nation than our institutions 
of higher education. Being so central to the 
continued strength and vitality of American 
society, they deserve and are now receiving 
financial assistance from the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Nevertheless, I believe your Federal Gov- 
ernment should be looked upon as a junior 
partner in this great enterprise to which 
we are all committed. American colleges and 
universities received about $18 billion from 
all sources this fiscal year. Less than one- 
quarter of that, $4.6 billion, came from 
Washington—much of it for sponsored re- 
search—and nobody whom I know in the 
Government foresees that the Federal re- 
sponsibility will ever be much more than 
that. The States, local governments, and vol- 
untary and private sources should continue 
to be the senior partners. 

The increased complexity of postwar Amer- 
ican life, a thirst for knowledge on the part 
of young people, and a growing demand for 
college graduates have had a profound ef- 
fect upon the higher education system. Col- 
lege enrollment has doubled in the last 
decade. There are now nearly 6 million stu- 
dents in American colleges. By 1975 enroll- 
ment is expected to reach 8.6 million. 
Freshman enrollments for 1966-67 are 15 per- 
cent above those of the previous year. The 
number of colleges and universities rose from 
866 at the end of World War II to almost 
2.200 in 1966, and there is every indication 
that this spectacular growth will continue. 

Concurrent with the rapid expansion of 
the higher education system at the under- 
graduate level, there has been growth in 
demand for postgraduate education. Stu- 
dents with bachelor's degrees are seeking to 
go on to graduate school. Colleges, vocation- 
al and technical schools, business, and indus- 
try are requiring professional employees to 
have postgraduate education as a prere- 
quisite for work in en increasing number of 
specialized fields. Ten years ago, approxi- 
mately 240,000 students were enrolled in 
graduate school, Last September, that num- 
ber had increased to 570,000. The demand 
for graduate education is not expected to 
abate. Projections indicate that by 1974 there 
will be almost 1.1 million graduate students. 
It is estimated that an additional 40 strong 
graduate centers are needed to meet the Na- 
tion's manpower requirements. 

Cost of living increases, better teachers’ 
salaries, and the cost of Improving the quali- 
ty of education have resulted in a rapid in- 
crease in the cost of going to college. In 
public institutions, college cost in 1940 were 
approximately $850 a year. By 1965, that cost 
had almost doubled—$1,560. It is estimated 
that the average annual cost of attending 
a public institution will be $2,400 in 1980. 
In private institutions, the costs have risen 
from $1,100 in 1940 to $2,370 in 1965—by 
1980 it is estimated that the average annual 
cost will be $3,640. 

It is possible that the most significant 
development in higher education in our time 
has been the awakened interest of the Fed- 
eral Government in providing support for 
our colleges and universities and assistance 
for students. 

has that the vital 
role of higher education in national affairs 
has created a need for a national effort to 
assist both institutions of higher education 


and students. In 1958, the National Defense 
Education Act, established to improve edu- 
cation at all levels, included the popular 
National Defense Student Loan Program, In 
1963, Congress passed the Higher Education 
Facilities Act to assist in construction of 
libraries, laboratories, and classrooms. The 
Higher Education Act of 1965 authorizes sup- 
port for a broad range of higher educational 
activities. 

A great deal has already been accomplished 
under these laws to provide additional 
academic facilities; train more college teach- 
ers; and assist students and their families in 
paying for the cost of college education. Here 
are some instances: 

Under the Higher Education Facilities Act, 
grants of more than $690 million were made 
in fiscal 1965 and 1966 for the construc- 
tion of undergraduate academic facilities, 
with an appropriation of $453 million for 
this purpose in 1967. 

Grants for the construction of graduate 
facilities amounted to $120 million in fiscal 
1965 and 1966, with an additional $60 miil- 
lion appropriated for use in fiscal 1967. 

Loans for facilities construction totaling 
more than $220 million have been made since 
1965, with a fiscal 1967 appropriation of $200 
million for this purpose. 

In addition, fiscal 1967 appropriations of 
$4 million for comprehensive planning pane 
and $3 million for the administration 
State plans have been made, 

In the two years of program operation, 
grants and loans together have generated 
more than $3 billion worth of construction 
across the country. 

Some 17,500 fellowships for prospective 
college teachers in all disciplines have been 
awarded under Title IV of the National De- 
fense Education Act, and we expect to award 
approximately 6,000 more for this academic 
year. Fellows receive an average of about 
$3,000 per year, and the institutions they 
attend receive $2,500 toward the cost of 
their education. 

About one million students from low- 
income families have received over $800 mil- 
lion in loans under the National Defense 
Education Act, to enable them to enter or 
remain in college. During the current ac- 
ademic year, 435,000 students received loans 
totaling $245 million. 

the current academic year, some 
190,000 students in over 1,500 colleges and 
universities are participating in College 
Work-Study programs to help them pay for 
their education; and over 134,000 needy 
students are receiving their college educa- 
tion at over 1,400 institutions with the as- 
sitance of Educational Opportunity grants. 
Students across the country are also ben- 
efiting from the Guaranteed Loan program 
provided by the Higher Education Act, and 
from the similar loan program for students 
in vocational education p: 

Obviously the impact of these new pro- 
grams is considerable, even now. But of even 
greater significance is the fact that they are 
there. These laws mean a great deal to the 
future of America, but they will succeed only 
to the degree that we translate their provi- 
sions into a genuine commitment to regard 
the improvement of education as first on our 
list of paramount national problems, 

To perform this translation will not be 
easy. Before we can do it we must come to 
grips with, and dispose of, some nagging and 
persistent issues. 

Let me share with you my list of so-called 
persistent issues, in the full knowledge that 
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each of you would identify others and prob- 
ably place a different emphasis on those 
that I am about to suggest. 

First is the issue of, to put it quite baldly, 
“keeping the Federal Government in its 
place.” Historically, American higher educa- 
tion has been able to deal quite confidently 
with the Federal Government. The basic rea- 
son for this, in my judgment, is that the 
academic community knows in its heart that 
the competence for higher education re- 
sides on the campuses and not in Washing- 
ton, The problem is to keep it that way, to 
make sure that Federal resources are used to 
strengthen and improve and to encourage 
innovation in higher education without im- 
pairing either its freedom or its diversity. 
There is no easy answer, but we do have 
now a national consensus that we leave no 
stone unturned in our efforts to provide 
every qualified student with an opportunity 
for education of excellence to the fullest 
limit of his abilities, And we do have a 
commitment that it is in the national inter- 
est to regard higher education—both public 
and private—as a single great national re- 
source. 

Next on my list of persistent issues is the 
need to improve teaching and the prepara- 
tion of teachers. Here, as I am sure you 
would insist, we must constantly keep as- 

and reassessing our performance in 
the three great functions of higher educa- 
teaching, and service to the 


| 


community. 

It is important that universities not allow 
undergraduate teaching to be overshadowed 
by graduate instruction and research, or by 
community service, but the Federal Govern- 
ment has a large responsibility to assess its 
own behavior in order to assist colleges and 
universities in this respect. 

Another challenge we are going to have to 
face, and increasingly, as time goes on, is the 
problem of our cities. They are only im- 
mense. Their resolution will demand the 
pport of our colleges and univeraities 
they are best equipped to serve as 

for that struggle—a struggle that 
to near the top of the national 
or the next decade. To help these 
tutions with this job. Title I of the 
Education Act encourages and assists 
eges and universities to turn their atten- 
tion to the problems of urban people, in 
much the same way as our Land-Grant in- 
stitutions have been assisting rural people 
for something over 100 years. 

A fourth persistent issue is the matter of 
holding down the rising costs of education 
to students. This past academic year the 
average cost at private colleges had risen 
to about $2,500, at public colleges to about 
$1,600. By 1970, we expect these figures will 
go close to $3,000 and $2,000. 

During the period 1956-61, for example, 


ui 
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consumer price Index rose but 11 percent and 
family income of parents of college-age chil- 
dren rose 33 percent. Despite these increases, 
the gap between student charges and actual 
instructional costs continues to widen. But 
of even more pointed concern to all inter- 
ested in the strength and diversity of our 
higher education enterprise—public and pri- 
vate—is the alarming rate at which the ratio 
of student costs (board, room, tuition) be- 
tween public and private institutions Is 
widening. Remaining quite constant at 
about 1.5 to 1 during the 25-year period 
from 1930 to 1955, the ratio has increased 
sharply during the past ten years and now 
stands in excess of 2 to 1. One does not have 
to be an economist to see that that spells 
trouble. 

The various student aid programs provide 
much needed assistance, but a larger respon- 
sibility rests on the colleges and universities 
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to take a searching look at their present 
practices so that through higher efficiency, 
including the full use of resources on a cal- 
endar year basis, and the more effective use 
of technological advances they can at least 
slow down the rate of increase in college 
costs to students. 

In addition, the Federal Government must 
continually assess its interest to determine 
whether the required mix of Federal and 
institutional funds does in reality help to 
hold back the rising costs to students. 

What then are some of the options open 
to the Federal Government in assisting 
States and colleges and universities in their 
efforts to deal with these and other issues 
facing higher education? 

1, Return Federal Tax Revenues to 
States—to be used as States decide. Equal- 
izing advantage/private higher education 
disadvantage. 

2. Federal Tax Credits to Parents of Col- 
lege Students, Encourage tuition increases/ 
regressive nature of subsidy. 

3. General Ald Grants to Institutions 
Based on Per Student or Some Related 
Basis. Morrill Act precedent. 

4. Aid to Improve Quality of Instruction. 
Project grant/institutional planning. 

5. Direct Aid to College Students or Their 
Parents through Grants, Loans, or Work. 
Study. 


6. Expansion of Present Programs of Cat- 
egorical Aid. Research/Facilities/Student 
Aid. 


CONCLUSION 

In his Message on Education to the 89th 
Congress, President Johnson stated as an 
ambitious goal for the future “full educa- 
tion for every citizen to the limits of his 
capacity to absorb it.“ 

The 88th and 89th Congresses have moved 
toward these goals, During the past three 
sessions, Congress has enacted 19 landmark 
measures in education and increased the 
budget for the Office of Education more than 
600 percent. 

These achievements of the past three years 
ee a dramatic enrichment of American 

e. 

Let me hasten to acknowledge that the 
challenges before us are tremendous, Con- 
gress has built a legislative foundation and 
provided the tools and materials with which 
we can improve our education programs. 
But the most difficult tasks are still ahead. 
For unless these new programs are well ad- 
ministered—unless the dream of freedom of 
choice and of opportunity is translated into 
Uving force In our society, we will have only 
the appearance of accomplishment. 

As the philosophy underlying the big 
changes ahead of us has come to be articu- 
lated through discussion and interpreted 
through recent legislation, the concept of 
equal educational ty has emerged 
as one of the great political ideas in the 
Nation's history. 

As I see it, this concept represents a for- 
ward movement from a legalistic view of po- 
litical and civil rights to a broader, more 
dynamic concept of human dignity and op- 
portunity. It is a policy that must include 
& vital role for all levels and sectors of our 
pluralistic system of education: Federal, 
State, and local governments; and both pri- 
vate independent and publicly-controlled 
institutions—all must share in this great en- 
terprise, 

Like all great ideas, this notion of oppor- 
tunity is as yet only imperfectly realized in 
our institutions, in our social structure, 
among all our people. But the fundations 
have been laid and the great testing ground 
les ahead of all of us in the coming years. 


June 19, 1967 
Extension of the Capitol Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks, I include certain important in- 
formation in relation to the extension of 
the west front of the Capitol given to me 
by the Office of the Architect of the Cap- 
itol, which I am sure will be of interest to 
Members of both branches of the 
Congress. 

EXTENSION or THE CAPITOL PROJECT 


The Thompson and Lichtner Company of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, which has been in 
existence since 1896 and is an engineering 
firm that specializes in structural materials 
and stone masonry construction and has 
served as consultants for such important 
projects as the reconditioning of the historic 
Trinity Church in Boston, the historic Park 
Street Church in Boston, and the State prison 
in Boston constructed in the early 1800's and 
whose President is Doctor Miles N, Clair, was 
engaged by contract, March 13, 1964, by the 
Architect of the Capitol, at the direction of 
the Commission for the Extension of the 
United States Capitol, to make a survey, 
study, and examination of the structural con- 
dition of the west central portion of the 
U.S. Capitol, extending from the House con- 
nection to the Senate connection, and of 
adjacent terrace walls, including examin- 
ation of test pits, soil borings, and cores of 
wall construction to be made by firms com- 
petent to make such test pits, borings, and 
cores. 

Under its contract, this company was 
required to submit a report of its findings 
to the Architect of the Capitol and, based 
on its findings, to recommend such remedial 
measures as deemed n „including 
recommendations as to (1) whether the ex- 
isting wall, if found deficient, can be re- 
paired in its present condition; (2) whether 
the existing wall can be refaced with marble 
in its present location; (3) whether remedial 
action requires extension of the west central 
front and its reconstruction in marble; or 
(4) whether any other means of preservation 
is deemed feasible, 

This company made a thorough and ex- 
tensive examination of the west central front 
structure, including examination of the 
soundness of its foundation, condition of 
the exterior and interior of the westerly 
walis, extent of weaknesses, construction de. 
ficiencies, and deterioration of the structure, 
and the hazards involved if the structure is 
left in its present condition. To determine 
the condition of the foundation of the exte- 
rior walls below grade, 17 test pits were ex- 
cavated and 18 core holes were drilled in the 
walls; to determine the condition of the ex- 
terior walls above grade, 47 core holes were 
drilled in the walls, A survey and examina- 
tion of all cracks and other visible defects in 
the walls was made; measurements were 
made of deflections in the walls; Doctor Clair 
personally made an extensive study of the 
exterior and interior of the building, exam- 
ining the type of arch construction in each 
room and on all floors at or near the west 
Walls, as well as a good part of the remainder 
of the building. Every core and every part 
of the interior or exterior of the walls that 
were exposed were carefully examined by 
Dr. Clair. After removal of the core, the in- 
side surface of every core hold in the build- 
ing walls was examined by Dr. Clair, using a 
boroscope—an instrument similar in princi- 
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ple to a cystoscope used in the medical 
profession. 


When Dr. Clair completed his studies and 
examinations, the Thompson and Litchner 
Company submitted a 5-volume report to 
the Architect of the Capitol, containing his 
findings and remedial measures recom- 
mended. 

Volume 1 contains a detailed account of 
the survey, studies, and examinations made 
of the west front structure, together with 
drawings and other detailed illustrations. 
In addition, it contains a letter from Dr. 
Clair, summarizing his findings, and recom- 
mending the Extension of the West Central 
Front of the Capitol and its reconstruction 
in marble. In this letter, Dr. Clair recom- 
Mended against repair, refacing, or restora- 
tion, as a remedial measure to correct the 
conditions he found to exist. 

Volume 2 contains drawings showing gen- 
eral plans of work, location of borings, test 
Pits, cores, and similar detail, soll profiles, 
test pit detall drawings, wall sections, devia- 
tion of wall facing stones, and a view of the 
East-West section through the Capitol. 

Volumes 3, 4, and 5 contain photographs of 
Various conditions found, including, in gen- 
eral, views of the building, major cracks and 
displaced stones, exposed surface of walls in 
test pits and hand holes made in walls above 
grade, both inside and outside of the bulld- 
ing, and detail pictures of all cores as re- 
Moved from the walls. 

Contrary to allegations made by others, the 
Thompson and Lichtner Company's studies 
Gnd report were not directed to or aimed at 
the extension of the West Central Front of 
the Capitol, but were directed to a deter- 
mination of the condition of the West Cen- 
tral Front and what measures—repair, re- 
facing, restoration, or extension—should be 


manner. 
The report did not devote any more time 
Or space to the extension of the west front, 


In addition to the findings and recom- 
Mendations contained in this 


“What is needed here is to, in my opinion, 
Protect this whole wall, enclose it just as you 
did on the east side by another structure.” 
In evaluating opinions, it should be em- 

that Dr. Clair has a first-hand 
knowledge of deficient structural conditions, 


Pending upon the extent of work found 
Necessary in the course of the restoration, 
following the removal of stonework and ex- 
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Capitol, except the section of the terrace 
between the Senate and House wings. 

Beyond a doubt, in the entire history of 
the Capitol Building, no one has ever here- 
tofore made as extensive or meticulous ex- 
amination or observation of the construction 
and condition of the wall structure of the 
Capitol on the west side, as was made by Dr. 
Clair 


If the west central front of the Capitol 
1s restored, and not extended, then space oc- 
cupied by the following activities would have 
to be vacated for all or part of the 5 to 10 
years period: 

BASEMENT FLOOR 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 
Office of the Coordinator of Information. 
FIRST FLOOR 

House Branch Post Office. 

An office of the Clerk of the House. 

Office of the Doorkeeper of the House. 

House Enrolling Clerk. 

Several offices occupied by Doctor Pearson. 

Subcommittee Hearing Rooms, House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Joint Committee on Printing. 

Office of Secretary of Majority—Senate 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization of 
Congress. 

Senate Barber Shop. 

3 Senators’ offices. 

SECOND FLOOR 

Statuary Hall. 

House Document Room. 

House Foreign Affairs Committee, 

1 Congressman’s office. 

Office of the Minority Leader of the House, 


A Not-So-Benevolent Uncle 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unaminous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial published in the Wall Street 
Journal, dated June 13, 1967, entitled 
“A Not-So-Benevolent Uncle.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Nor-So-Benevotent UNCLE 

In the past decade Federal aid to cities has 
been rising so rapidly and recklessly that no 
one knows just how much has been spent, let 
alone what has been accomplished. Some 
guesses put the 10-year outlay at $100 billion. 

Now, however, the Federal budget deficit is 
growing to fantastic proportions; at last it 
frightens Congress and, now and then, even 
the Administration. One result, as Mr. Kar- 
min reported in this newspaper recently is 
that the cities aren’t getting quite all the 
money they want, or all that Washington’s 
politicians had led them to look for. 
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With somewhat less cash to hand out than 
expected, Federal urban- ald men are develop- 
ing a new interest in efficiency. “You've got 
to do something besides just sitting back and 
letting the programs run themselves,” says 
one Official. 

Some cities, of course, are not taking kind- 
ly to the idea, having grown accustomed to 
seeing Federal dollars poured down the drain. 
Yet Washington's interest in better 
ment, if it somehow survives, could actually 
benefit everybody. 

Consider Cleveland, an early target of the 
Federal crackdown. The Ohio metropolis has 
started 6,000 acres of urban renewal projects 
in the last decade, nearly twice as much as 
any other city in the nation. Only one of a 
dozen projects has ever been finished. 


Along the way large amounts of land were 
taken off tax rolls and 


But change came to Cleveland in January, 
when Housing and Urban Development Sec- 
retary Weaver withdrew $10.4 million that 
had been earmarked for the city’s Erieview II 
renewal project. That particular project had 
been in the planning stage for almost six 
years, and no plan had been produced. 

Other cities have felt a Federal nudge. 
When San Francisco refused to get moving 
on a $20 million urban renewal project, the 
Government retrieved the money. “We're 
trying to get in a position where our man- 
agement record is improved,” is the way one 
— DE OTAN Dave tt 

t especially surprising that many 
cities have simply taken on more projects 
than they could handle. With overlapping aid 

scattered around Washington, 
Government units for years have been falling 
over one another in their efforts to be first 
in out the cash. 

In that sort of atmosphere, a lot of cities 
came to see “free” Federal funds as the solu- 
tion to all their problems, or at least as some- 
thing nice to have around. They often 
grabbed for the money before they had even 
figured out very clearly just what the prob- 
lems were. One indication of the slapdash 
nature of much of the spending is the sad 
fact that the cities have continued to de- 
terlorate. 

With the Government turning somewhat 
less openhanded, local governments may try 
harder to mobilize their own resources, It's 
conceivable, too, that at least some of them 
will evidence more interest in revision of 
antiquated tax structures and management 
methods, in intelligent control of welfare 
and other 

It’s also possible, to be be sure, that this 
is little more than wishful thinking; the 
change in Washington can hardly be called 
an economy wave. At best it affects only a 
relatively small portion of the Government's 
huge and growing domestic outlays. A num- 
ber of cities, moreover, have become so used 
to loose living that they might not follow 
even a larger Federal switch toward efficiency. 

Nonetheless the new urban-aid attitude is 
welcome. If it spreads, it could show that an 
uncle not quite so eager to be benevolent is 
in fact being kind. 


Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make a few brief observations on the 
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situation in the Middle East. First, I hope 
that the administration will make up its 
mind where it stands. I believe that ad- 
ministration indecision helped to bring 
on the recent conflict, and I feel that the 
administration should state the U.S. 
position clearly. 

I believe that the recent hostilities 
must be terminated by a peace treaty in 
which the Arab States recognize at least 
the existing territorial boundaries of 
Israel. Provision should be made for the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, which 
is sacred to all faiths. Israel should be 
given the right of ship passage through 
the Suez Canal, and right of passage 
through the Straits of Tiran into the 
Gulf of Aqaba. In return, I believe Israel 
has an obligation to the Arabs uprooted 
from their former Palestinian homes. 
Israel’s compliance with these obliga- 
tions, also a prerequisite of Middle East 
peace, should likewise be written into 
any peace treaty. 

Last year, I urged the President to 
stop the Middle East arms buildup and 
bring U.S. infiuence to bear on behalf of 
the creation of a Middle East Develop- 
ment Bank. The President did not do so. 
In the last. week, others have echoed my 
request—the New York Times, for one. 
Now more than ever; the Middle East 
needs a development bank to sow peace 
and not war—to help beat swords into 
plowshares. I hope the President will 
listen. 


High-Temperature Gas-Cooled Reactor 
Goes to Full Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, within re- 
cent weeks the United States has quietly, 
but with technical competence, added a 
new type reactor to its shelf of proven 
nuclear hardware. It is the high-temper- 
ature, gas-cooled reactor. This new en- 
try into the nuclear electricity generating 
field proved itself when Philadelphia 
Electric Co.’s 40,000-kilowatt plant at 
Peach Bottom, Pa., went to full power. 
It is notable that this particular station 
was the only one not shut down by the 
surge of power demand which blacked 
out electricity generation recently 
throughout Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. Details of the Peach Bot- 
tom plant, a joint technical development 
by the AEC and General Atomics, as well 
as information and prospects for high- 
temperature gas-cooled reactors are 
found in the following item published 
June 4 in the New York Times: 

A HIGH-TEMPERATURE REACTOR GOES To WORK 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 
(By Gene Smith) 

Frederic de Hoffmann has been smiling 
the big smile of satisfaction for the last 10 
days. And he has every right to be proud. 

Dr. de Hoffmann, a vice president of the 
General Dynamics Corporation and president 
of its General Atomic division, has been the 
champion of the high-temperature, gas- 
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cooled reactor (H.T.G.R.), a concept that 
provides the highest efficiency nuclear reac- 
tor to date. The initial H.T.GR. Peach Bot- 
tom power plant on the lines of the Phils- 
deiphia Electric Company system began full 
power production of electricity on May 25. 
It ran two days at the 40,000-kilowatt level 
and was shut down to make adjustments on 
the non-nuclear portion of the plant. Full 
power operation will be resumed as soon as 
these adjustments are completed. 

The importance of Peach Bottom lies in 
the fact that it utilizes high-efficiency steam 
conditions of 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit and 
pressure of 1,450 pounds a square inch, Up 
to now, most of the nuclear stations operat- 
ing in this country haye been limited to 500 
to 600 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Dr. de Hoffmann explained that Peach Bot- 
tom operated at a net efficiency of about 35 
per cent, which is higher than that of any 
of the 13 other nuclear plants that have gone 
into regular operation in this country. 

“The H. T. GR. s higher operating tempera- 
tures give more energy to each pound of 
steam, thereby enabling the plant to make 
better use of modern turbine-generator tech- 
nology,” Dr. de Hoffmann added. “This high- 
temperature operation, combined with im- 
proved nuclear performance, opens the way 
to significant reductions in generating costs 
and to the assurance of low-cost power from 
the atom for many years to come.” 

Dr. de Hoffmann, who almost single- 
handedly has championed the H.T.G.R. in 
competition with the breeder reactor con- 
cept, expects to see 1-million- or even 2-mil- 
Uon-kllowatt H.T.G.R. power plants operat- 
ing in the early 1970's. He pointed out that 
an H.T.G.R. plant of 1-million-kilowatt ca- 
pacity would require the mining of about 
500 tons of natural uranium to produce the 
enriched uranium for its start-up. A conven- 
tional nuclear power plant of the same size 
would require about 1,000 tons for its start- 
up and would consume about 100 tons of 
uranium a year compared with the H.T.G.R.’s 
consumption of about 50 tons. 

He predicted that if, after 1975, half of all 
the additional nuclear generating capacity 
installed each year in the United States were 
to be H. T. & R. plants instead of low-tempera- 
ture reactors, power cost savings for the na- 
tion in the first 10 years could amount to as 
much as $1-billion. 

“First, we must understand that there is 
no such thing as a uranium shortage,” Dr. 
de Hoffmann said in a recent interview. 
“There are at present about 200,000 tons of 
known United States reserves of uranium ore 
in s region below about $5 to $10 a pound 
of ore. The quantity of ore known even now 
between $10 and $15 or so a pound would 
double or triple this number. This illustrates 
that the uranium supply situation, as with 
all other commodities, is innately tied to the 
price of the commodity. 

“One cannot simply talk of a shortage of 
ore—one can only talk of a possible shortage 
of ore below a given price. However, the 
H.T.G.R. can use far more expensive ores 
than the existing water reactors without in- 
creasing power costs beyond the ceiling set 
by coal. Thus, from the resource point of 
view, it is true that water reactors could lead 
to a ‘shortage’ of uranium ores but the use of 
H. T. GR. reactors can alleviate this picture 
and make the ‘shortage’ disappear.” 

COMPARISON OF COSTS 


Dr. de Hoffmann has argued for a long 
time that his H.T.G.R. has been put in the 
wrong position in the continuing battle over 
the type of reactor that will be tested for the 
next generation as an operating power maker. 
He insists that capital costs for the H.T.G.R. 
would be “equal to lower” than costs for 
water reactors of the type now being bulit. 

“Furthermore, the fast breeder reactor 
should be forced to meet the tests and 
records of the H.T.G.R. and not of the water 
reactors,” he said. “Fast breeder reactors, 
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Just like slow thermal reactors, will have to 
compete in terms of power costs or they 
simply will not be bullt in any free economy. 

“If fast reactors can be built with cheap 
enough capital costs and good enough fuel- 
cycle costs to be able to utilize plutonium 
and give cheaper power costs than water re- 
actors and, more importantly, than the low- 
er cost H. T. G R. s, then and only then would 
there be justification for building fast breed- 
ers for plutonium use. This does not mean 
that the building of low gain breeders can 
be justified through the fallacious argument 
that a ‘home for plutonium’ must be found.” 

In this argument, Dr. de Hoffmann sought 
to dispute those backers of breeder reactors 
who claim that breeders would be required 
to use up the plutonium that would result 
from the thermal reactors and would have 
the plus of providing additional fissionabie 
material that would then be in short supply. 
Dr. de Hoffmann contends that if H. T. G. R. s 
were given the go-ahead now, the nation 
could assure itself that by 1985 it would 
have no need for more than 250,000 tons 
of uranium. 

General Atomic is building a 330,000-kilo- 
watt H. T. GR. for the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado under the AE. C. power 
reactor demonstration program. The plant, 
known as the Fort St. Vrain nuclear gen- 
erating station, is scheduled for operation 
in 1970 and is expected to have an efficiency 
of about 40 per cent. 

This is in line with Dr. de Hoffmann’s 
planning. He has ealled for a consistent na- 
tional program that would have these three 
elements: 

. Recognition that the H.T.G.R. actually 
exists and should be given heavy weight in 
planning the over-all atomic energy effort. 

Immediate emergence of gas-cooled tech- 
nology as a real cost savings, to be encour- 
aged by the Government for rapid introduc- 
tion of thermal gas-cooled systems. 

The chance for developing “truly useful 
breeders” by means of gas cooling, combined 
with the emergence of the gas-cooled tech- 
nology capitalized by both the utilities and 
the Government. 


Historic Whitewater Waterway: Canal 
Memorial Expanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
Franklin County, Ind., we have an exam“ 
ple of historic and modern-day tech- 
nology existing practically side by side- 

I speak of the Whitewater Canal State 
Memorial, a restoration of a century-ol 
transportation system, and the new 
Brookville Reservoir, now under con- 
struction. 

On the one hand is the attraction of 
a tranquil canal and lock system which 
was for a short time, an important 
of trade in the early 1800’s. Fourteen 
miles of the ancient 76-mile-long water- 
way have been restored and today carry 
tourists on a replica of the old canal 
boats. 

Less than 8 miles away, huge earth- 
moving machines are creating a 7,790- 
acre multipurpose reservoir on w. 
modern high-powered pleasure craft will 
be carrying visitors in the future. 
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An account of the history of the White- 
water Canal and the development of the 
State memorial on a part of that water- 
Way appeared in a recent issue of Out- 
door Indiana, which is published by the 
State department of natural resources. 

The memorial, near Metamora, Ind., 
already is attracting hundreds of visitors 
to the area. The Brookville Reservoir, 
when completed, will attract many hun- 

more. 

The historic Whitewater Valley, once 
the center of the State’s transportation 
System, now promises to become a center 
for tourism. 

I include this excellent article: 
Hisrorntc WHITEWATER WarTerway—CaNnal 
MEMORIAL EXPANDING 
(By Herbert R. Hill) 

Steadily increasing popularity of the 
Whitewater Canal State Memorial at Meta- 
Mora, in Franklin County, has prompted 
Plans for expanded facilities there. The Im- 
provements, now being made by the Indiana 
Department of Natural Resources, will per- 
mit more extensive and safer parking by 
those who wish to inspect the canal and its 
Unusual facilities and to stroll through his- 
toric Metamora itself. 

When Indiana came into the Union in 
1816, the subject of internal improvements 
Was foremost in the minds of the settlers. 
They wanted to develop thelr own farms and 

wanted more advantageous ways to 
Market their crops and send them back East 
or down the Mississippi. 

Public pressure for these improvements 
Mounted rapidly as more and more of the 

er hinterland was opened for settle- 
Ment. The menace of British-incited Indian 
terrorism had practically ended with the 
Winning of the War of 1812. Opening of the 
Erle Canal in 1825, the first operation of 
Tallway trains out of Baltimore beginning in 
1830, and projection of the Cumberland Road 
(the National Road) westward through cen- 

Indiana beginning in 1829 had demon- 
Strated the great economic value of more 
adequate transportation. 

In 1828 the Michigan Road was started to 

Michigan via Versailles, Greensburg, 
Shelbyville and Indianapolis. A short demon- 
Stration railroad was built at Shelbyville in 
1834 to promote the sale of railway stocks. 

e people of the Whitewater Valley, at that 

the most populous part of Indiana, 
Were determined to construct thelr own 
transportation artery to the Ohio River, and 
they were foremost in pushing the great In- 
ternal Improvements Act which was passed 
by the 1836 Indiana Legislature. 

very ambitious program called for 
Statewide construction—simultaneously—ot 
numerous new highways, railways and 
nale. The state was to encourage private 
vestment by putting up much of the 
Money at the outset. The appropriation 
totalled one-third of the value of all tax- 
“ble property in the young state. 


on expected. Engineers hadn't figured 
all the hazards of terrain and weather 
al construction superintendonts were not 
ae experienced or efficient. The inevit- 
le result was that Indiana went bankrupt 
use its credit had been greatly over- 
visi ed. The debacle resulted In the pro- 
— 5 In the new Indiana Constitution of 
1 (still in force) that the state govern- 
at could not again contract debts, 
Provision, virtually unique among the 
—ä— states, has kept Indiana on a pay-as- 
the or basis and it has spared Hoosiers 
ini Breat cost of taxing themselves to pay the 
terest on past obligations. 
uAdvocates of the Whitewater Canal lost no 
after the 1836 Legislature acted, They 
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projected a barge canal which would extend 
from Lawrenceburg on the Ohio River north- 
ward to at least as far as the Netional Road 
(now U.S.-40). Contracts for the first 
section, from Lawrenceburg to Brookville, 
were let Sept. 15, 1836. The final cost was 
$66,665, which was a lot of money in those 
days. 

The first canal boat reached Brookville on 
June 8, 1839. Next day, two more arrived. 
This was sensational news throughout the 
New Frontier. Communities farther north 
along the proposed route, as well as farm 
folk and villages for 50 miles on both sides 
of the route, were unprecedently excited. A 
group of Cincinnati business men promptly 
proposed another leg of the canal to extend 
to thelr community, thus trying to main- 
tain its stature as the Queen City of the 
Ohio Valley. 

There were repeated washouts, dike col- 
lapses and traffic tieups. The tonnage was 
not nearly as great as along the Erie, and 
since there were fewer boats there were fewer 
brawls and fights among the boat operators 
than along the Buffalo-Albany ditch. De- 
spite incidents and setbacks, work was 
pressed forward and the Brookville-to-Laurel 
segment was completed in 1843, including the 
present Metamora stretch. In 1847 the canal 
was extended on past Connersville and Cam- 
bridge City to Hagerstown. 


The canal boats, towed by 
or mule which were hitched tandem 


produce aboard. i 

The round-trip fare for a passenger from 
Cincinnati to Hagerstown was $3. The east- 
west stage coaches continued along the Na- 
tional Road, but the canal shared heavily in 
the traffic along the old Brookville Road 
(now U. S. Highway 52). 

But canal superiority was relatively 
short-lived. Completion of the Madison & 
Indianapolis Railroad in 1847 and the con- 
struction of numerous other railroads put 
the steam cars ahead of all other transpor- 
tation by the end of the Civil War. For in- 
stance, produce from Rush County, Hancock 
County or Henry County, which formerly 
had gone by canal now was put aboard cars 
at Rushville, and then moved southwest- 
ward via Shelbyville to Columbus, then it 
was then headed southward through Ver- 
non to Madison. 

In 1866 the Whitewater Railroad Com- 
pany, now a part of the New York Central 
System, bought then canal property (except 
for certain water supply rights for Brook- 
ville). The old tow-path was converted into 
a railroad bed. Today, below Metamora, you 
can see sections of highway, railway and 
canal running parallel toward the south. 

Whitewater Canal State Memorial is com- 
prised of 14 miles of the original canal, The 
Laurel feeder dam above Metamora has been 
restored and it is the starting point for 
canoe trips down the canal past Metamora. 
There are several short portages before the 
canal arrived at “The Tumble,” a waterfall 
at the old Metamora grist mill. Then 
canoeists may proceed right through Meta- 
mora, with its old houses lining both banks 
of the canal, to operative Millville Dock, 
whose restoration permits the same sort of 
passage that carried canal boats up and 
down stream through the various locks. 

Several low bridges which were built across 


the canal after it was abandoned are now 
being eliminated. This will permit easier 
passage for canoes and small boats. One of 
these bridges is at the lower end of Meta- 
mora. A turnaround is being built for mo- 
torists using the south bank of the 
for sight-seeing through Metamora and past 
the restored canal aqueduct. Dismantling of 
this bridge also will eliminate a hazardous 
upgrade approach to busy U.S. 52, which Is a 
few rods north of Metamora and above the 
town’s level. 

Plans call for the grist mill to be developed 
into s canal era museum of sorts. At present 


aqueduct, originally built in 1843, which 
carried the canal above a small stream. The 
aqueduct, thought to be unique in America, 
was restored in 1948 and includes some of 
the original timbers. 

Hiking and fishing as well as boating are 
popular along the canal. A canal-side rest 
park and picnic ground have been built 
along U.S. 52 a mile below Metamora. 

Beginning May 30 and throughout the 
season, a motorized launch—simulating a 
canal boat—will operate daily. The one-hour 
trip includes passage up-canal to the town 
of Metamora and then back again, which 
means of course two trips through Millville 
Lock. Boat rides cost 50 cents for adults 
and 25 cents for children under 12. 

Metamora's old canal-front houses also 
merit foot-tour Inspection. The town was a 
thriving shipping point during canal-boom 
days, and numerous structures have survived. 

Metamora is 68 miles southeast of In- 
dianapolis and 45 miles northwest of Cin- 
cinnati. Whitewater State Park, south of 
Liberty, is 20 miles from Metamora on the 
east fork of the Whitewater. That park has 
good facilties for camping, swimming, boat- 
ing and horseback riding. 

Between Whitewater State Park and the 
historic and scenic Franklin county-seat of 
Brookville is the new Brookville Reservoir. 
When completed it will open up another 
large new public recreation area in eastern 
Indiana. 

Also, south of Metamora, via State High- 
way 229 and then U.S. Highway 421, is Ver- 
sallles State Park. This is all some of the 
most beautiful country in southeastern 
Indiana, 


Flag Protocol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe all 
Members of the House were justly proud 
to take part in the Flag Day ceremonies 
in these Chambers last week. However, 
in looking at some of the pictures taken 
in the House Chamber during the pres- 
entation of the colors, I notice that some 
Members were uncertain as to the proper 
response when the flag is passing by. I 
rather suspect that this uncertainly 
about whether to stand at attention or 
place the hand over the heart is not 
limited merely to Members of Congress. 
Therefore, I believe it might be helpful 
to list at this point in the RECORD an ex- 
cerpt from Public Law 829—77th Con- 


with the display and use of the flag of 
the United States by civilians and ci- 
villan groups. As the excerpt shows, ci- 
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vilians, not wearing any headdress, 
should place their right hand over their 
heart when the flag is passing in a 
parade or in a review. 
` SECTION 6—Pusiic Law 77-829 

That during the ceremony of hoisting or 
lowering the flag or when the flag is passing 
in a parade or in a review, all persons present 
should face the flag, stand at attention, and 
salute. Those present in uniform should ren- 
der the military salute. When not in uniform, 
men should remove the headdress with the 
right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without 
hats should salute in the same manner. 
Aliens should stand at attention. Women 
should salute by placing the right hand over 
the heart. The salute to the flag in the mov- 
ing column should be rendered at the mo- 


ment the flag passes. 


Urban League: The Guilt Sickness of 
Intellectual Morons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, so that 
our colleagues can better understand the 
sick type of people who are working 
against our society—its morals and 
standards, and in favor of riots and 
bloodshed, I insert the following article 
from the Sunday Star for June 18 in the 
Recorp. Noting further that McLean, Va., 
is miles from the District of Columbia 
and certainly not a ghetto—or even a 
middle-class neighborhood. 

Try Our Guerro VALUES, URBAN LEAGUERS 
URGED 
(By Paul Delaney) 

Washington Urban League director Ster- 
ling Tucker yesterday described rioting as a 
“low form of communication by people who 
seek to get a response from a society that 
seems to be deaf to their needs.” 

He delivered the keynote address at the 
annual institute of the board, staff and com- 
mittees of the league, held in the open air 
at the McLean, Va., estate of board member 
Mortimer C. Lebowitz. 

Repeatedly interrupted by low-fiying jets, 
Tucker told the 200 Urban Leaguers that so- 
ciety needs to help provide the four basic 
drives for ghetto-dwellers—needs for re- 
sponse, recognition, security and new experi- 
ences. 

He urged society to tackle the problems of 
the troubled by adopting for awhile the 
values of these problem people. 

REVISE VALUE SYSTEM 


“I would like for soclety to throw away 
the middle class value system for 10 years— 
it'll get along without the constant remind- 
ers—and adopt the value system of persons 
in trouble and build upon the laws and 
morality of this group and see what hap- 
pens,” Tucker said. 

“Let us build strength within their own 
system and see what happens. We talk about 
maintaining strong family ties on the one 
hand and outlawing common law marriages 
on the other. 

“Let us look first at what common law 
marriages can do. If we outlaw them we 
would destroy a substantial part of a family 
system; we will pull out from some families 
the only male figure a boy has ever known, 
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and we will pull out from some the only 
economic support they have. 

“We won't reduce welfare rolls but increase 

Tucker said riots once were regarded as 
weapons of change, but are now tools of 
seeking response. He said he once thought 
riots were spontaneous, but now feels they 
can be started. 

“I view rioting as a tool of communication 
that more and more people will accept. Man 
needs to be heard, needs people to respond 
to him. 

“The Urban League's new alert system 
seeks to determine if it is possible to build 
a higher form of communication to some 
people in our society who make decisions.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS IGNORED 

Regarding the need for recognition, Tucker 
indicated that society has failed to recog- 
nize the contributions made by troubled peo- 
ple, and only now is it doing so, but “in a 
ritualistic fashion. 

“We have made the value of life in the 
ghetto very cheap. And when the ghetto re- 
sponds in relationship to this evaluation, 
responds in the way we expected it, society 
becomes very upset. 

“We're confused. We look at the ghetto in 
the way we want it to respond.” 

Tucker’s keynote set the tone for a series 
of workshops that followed his opening re- 
marks. Participants were concerned about the 
problems of Negroes in the fielde of housing, 
health and welfare, employment and educa- 
tion. 

Workshop leaders were Hal Levine, chief 
planner, National Capital Downtown Com- 
mittee, on housing; Mrs. Patricia Wald, mem- 
ber of the President’s Committee on Crime 
in the District, health and welfare; Frank 
Hollis, manpower director of the United 
Planning Organization, employment; and 
Mrs. Marguerite Seldon, assistant to the 
superintendent of schools and head of the 
Urban Services Corps, education. 


Reactor Grade Extruded Zircaloy Tubing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am mak- 
ing these remarks because I know that 
various United States and foreign inter- 
ests in the nuclear reactor field usually 
monitor what is said in Congress. 

Anew method to manufacture zircaloy 
tubing by the extrusion process has been 
developed by one of my constituents. He 
claims the tubing produced by this proc- 
ess has a crystalline structure reorienta- 
tation which results in a slower corrosive 
and deterioration rate; also that the 
process produces a thinner wall tube. 
The former quality would permit longer 
life reactor fuel elements and the latter 
quality would work toward neutron 
economy. Both qualities would tend to 
improve reactor economics. 

The difficulty with the process is that 
a large investment is required for suita- 
ble extrusion machinery. I am told that, 
although test reports by the Du Pont 
Co. under contract with the AEC 
in part support the above claimed ad- 
vantages, the patent holder has been un- 
able to interest tubing manufactures be- 
cause of these costs. 
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Perhaps some company who scans 
these pages might be looking for just 
such a process. If so it may contact Ver- 
non R. Powell, 35 59th Place, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90803. Frankly, this 1s 
about the only way I can think of to help 
him with his problem. 


Castro’s Export of Violent Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I have made reference recently 
to Venezuela’s request to the Organiza- 
tion of American States that some form 
of OAS action be taken in response 
Castro Cuba's organized subversive effort 
against Latin American countries. 

In this connection I request that # 
newspaper item by Mr. Carl T. Rowan, 
appearing in the Sunday Star of Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 18, be reproduced here 
for the attention of our colleagues, 85 
follows: 

Cuna's Active SUBVERSION or LATIN AMERICA 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


Some weeks ago Mexican security polic? 
swooped down on Victor Hugo Martinez and 
arrested him for arms smuggling. Martinez. 
a member of Guatemala’s Communist Party: 
had been shipping arms from Mexico to 
rebels in Guatemala. 

Mexican police staked out at Martinez's 
house and were soon rewarded with an inter- 
esting visitor. 

Julian Lopez Diaz, third secretary and 
cultural attache of the Cuban Embassy In 
Mexico City, came to call on Martinez. Mex- 
ican police grabbed him and found that he 
had $6,000 in small bills in his pocket. t 

Lopez, a former Cuban intelligence age? 
in Chile, had been directing the entire 
Cuban arms smuggling program from i 
embassy in Mexico. The Mexican governme? 
ousted him. But not before Mexican agents 
learned that Lopez's wife was Irina Trapott 
the daughter of Victor Trapote, a Sovie 
undercover agent. 

And Irina is the ex-wife of Ramiro Valdes 
Cuba's minister of the interior and the post 
of both the secret police apparatus insid 
Cuba and the agents and other machinery 
designed to “export revolution” to otb 
countries. hs 

Three weeks ago, four Cubans were sun, 
prised delivering men and supplies to th 
shores of Venezuela. Two who were seized 
alive confessed to being military omcers and 
members of a special commando unit io 
Cubas General Directorate of Intellige™® 
(DGI). 

The two commandoes were carrying 
$10,000 in United States bills. Castro 00P; 
firmed that they were “Cuban volunteers 
and said he was “proud of em.“ 

In Bolivia four days ago, the army claimed 
that 17 Cubans are fighting with a guerrilis 
group that has killed 30 Bolivian soldiers 
recent jungle clashes. Bolivians and 
Ouban- trained Brazilians, Argentinians 
Peruvians are also in the rebel group— a?i 
that the whole band is financed by Castro 

I have been told by authoritative source 
that Cuba’s DGI is now spending $1.1 a 
lion a month to support stepped-up guerril® 
warfare in Latin America, Most of the money | 
is to train insurgents, with some 8.0 


| 
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latinos already trained in Havana and re- 
turned to their native countries since Castro 
came to power. 

If Cuban subversion worsens, as many 
diplomats say it will, a name to remember is 
Manuel Piniero, known as “Barba Roja,” or 
“Red Beard.” Pinlero (educated at Columbia 
University and married to a Connecticut girl, 
Lorna Birdsell) is director of the DGI and as 
Such heads a Cuban espionage apparatus far 
more elaborate than either United States 
citizens or Latin Americans realize. 

A half-dozen Soviet advisers are attached 
to the DGI and the Russians clearly are 
financing Piniero’s operation, directly and 
indirectly. 

Castro has publicly listed Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Guatemala and Venezuela as targets for 
revolution. 

Bolivia. appears to be the area of prime 
concentration now, primarily because it is 
militarily weak and its political structure 
is fragile and beset by rivalries. 

But the apple of Castro’s envious eye is 
Venezuela. He would like her oll to give Cuba 
the strong economic base with which to carry 
out what Castro thinks is his role as saviour 
of Latin America. 

But Venezuela is also the prime target be- 
Cause it is the best example of a democracy 
in the area and the Communists feel it can- 
not be permitted to thrive. 

Orthodox Communist parties in Latin 
America used to complain about the Fidel- 
istas coming into their countries and stir- 
Ting up trouble “prematurely.” The orthodox 
Communists now are cooperating, in intel- 
ligence and other programs, with Castro's 
forces, This suggests that the Russians may 
No longer be restraining Castro, and may 
even have authorized the party apparatus to 
cooperate. 

Interestingly, Cuba recently made public 
& proposal, supposedly written by the long- 
Missing Ernesto (Che) Guevara, to open up 
Major rebellions in Latin America s0 as to 
take the pressure off Vietnam. 

Meanwhile, the DGI is busy spreading 
agents all over Africa. Some 700 uniformed 
Cubans are now in Congo Brazzaville. 
Another 700 Africans have been trained in 
eee and returned to their home coun- 

es. 

Significantly, all the Cubans sent to Africa 
by Castro are Ni < 

Very clearly, the little Caribbean island of 
Cuba looms large in Soviet plans for the ex- 
Pansion of world communism. 


Clifton, N.J., Celebrates 50th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr Speaker, the city of 
Clifton, N.J., is celebrating this year the 
50th anniversary of its chartering. 

Clifton was incorporated as a city on 
April 26, 1917, although it had existed 
as part of the township of Acquacka- 
Nonk since 1693. The area in northern 
New Jersey had been settled by the 
Dutch in 1684. The Clifton section of 

uackanonk Township was. con- 
cerned primarily with farming and saw 
and grist milling in its early days. The 
Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal, was 
founded here. : 

Since April 1917, the city has had a 
Period of uninterrupted progress. There 
is a remarkable diversification of indus- 
try in the community and there is vir- 
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tually no slum problem. The family in- 
come from 1960 was the highest of any 
large municipality in the State and the 
per capita cost for municipal services is 
the lowest in the State. 

I am happy to wish Clifton and its 
Mayor, Joseph Vanecek, and its city 
manager, William Holster, another 50 
years of continued progress in this, its 
golden jubilee year. 


Riots Must Be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the distressing reports of violence, riots, 
and disrespect for the law are 
again in widely scattered parts of the 
country. The same groups of agitators, 
however, appear to be connected with 
these terrible outbreaks of chaos, confu- 
sion, and outright criminal activity. 

We have condemned foreign dictators 
who seek advantage with threats to dis- 
rupt peace among nations and subject 
neighboring peoples to harassment and 
subjugation. To avoid open warfare, our 
Nation has properly sought to settle these 
problems within the framework of inter- 
national law and justice. On occasion, 
this Nation finds it necessary to assert 
authority and enforce the law in terms of 
power which can be understood by the 
lawless. 

In our own communities, we must not 
condone that which we condemn abroad. 
Just as we seek to bring the force of 
world opinion to bear against aggressors 
who would flaunt the rule of law among 
nations, responsible citizens at home 
must demonstrate beyond any doubt that 
public order and law will prevail. To do 
less is to erode the very foundation of our 
civilization. - 

Regardless of the participants, there is 
absolutely no reason for the strife to 
which so many communities are being 
subjected. There is no contention by the 
rioters which could merit the destruction 
resulting from this lawless activity. 

The loss of life, injury, and damage 
resulting from riots are tragic enough, 
but it is far worse that the rioters ignore 
and disavow the most basic principles 
of our civilization. Clearest among these 
is that law and order must prevail for 
the fulfillment of freedom, and that re- 
sponsibility is the handmaiden of liberty. 
And when you consider that means exist 
for lawful protest and redress of griev- 
ances, the riots seem even more futile. 

When the disorder is ended, the dead 
are buried, the fires extinguished, and 
the rubble removed from the streets, the 
original contention or problem remains. 
This lawless action builds no play- 
grounds; provides no job training; alters 
to no degree our Nation’s commitments; 
enlarges in no way academic freedom; 
erases not a single word from the law 
of the land. Moreover, as the damage is 
counted, those who incited the mobs will 
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have moved elsewhere to new violence, 
in many cases. 

Thoughtful and responsible citizens 
must still seek to resolve the problems 
and contentions through lawful process 
and hard work. 

Within the family of nations it has 
long been clear that the appeasement of 
aggressors is a self-defeating road which 
leads to greater deterioration of law and 
international order. Within our commu- 
nities responsible citizens must make 
clear to the lawless that threats and dis- 
order will not be rewarded by conces- 
sions. Appeasement gives sanction to 
unlawful action, leads to greater de- 
mands, and strengthens the hand of law- 
less elements in the community. 

To capitulate to the rioting mobs 
weakens the very foundations of our sys- 
tem of government by law. It demon- 
strates to the lawless that violence has 
a reward. It intimidates the weak and 
uncommitted. It attracts to future law- 
lessness those who want to be on the 
winning side. It creates more problems 
than it solves in the present or future. 

The time to suppress riots and disor- 
ders is before they start. This 
a considerable show of solidarity on the 
part of the responsible elements of each 
community—a solidarity for law, order, 
and progress. It must be clear to all that 
peace will prevail. 

When lawless elements do gain control 
of a community or an area, outbreaks 
must be brought promptly under control. 
No civilization can tolerate violence and 
mass crime. 

Both prevention and control of these 
outbreaks require improved support for 
police forces—support stronger than em- 
brace of a slogan. As the very guardians 
of peace within a community the police 
merit greatly increased moral support 
as well as improvements in number, 
financial incentive, and equipment. 

Ironically, the moral support for the 
police seems weakest in many areas 
which have the most to gain from a 
stable, orderly community. The abuse to 
which policemen have been subjected in 
many areas is appalling. In far too many 
cases, the policeman, the most conven- 
ient symbol of the community in a com- 
plex society, has been used as a scapegoat 
for personal, social, or economic failures. 
To these malcontents, it is easier to blame 
their problems on someone else than to 
engage in constructive activity to better 
their plight. 

Although the destruction of the lawless 
is appalling, we must remember that a 
relatively small portion of the total com- 
munity is engaged in this activity at this 
time. An even smaller number is in- 
volved in the promotion of this discord. 
For every individual who throws a brick, 
many thousands in like circumstances do 
not become involved in this lawless 
action. 

Those who are preaching anarchy and 
violence, who advocate violation of cer- 
tain laws, are out of step with the ma- 
jority of the community and any sub- 
stantial segment of it. Their annointment 
to leadership is not from the people but 
rather from their own hand. It is en- 
hanced by the exposure they receive in 
framing their appeals in terms which 
irritate, shock, or upset. 
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Tt is hard to believe that they are sin- 
cerely interested in the causes they avow. 
Their very method of operation through 
violence, division, and destruction s0 
alienates a vast majority of the people as 
to be counterproductive. 

Those who foster mass crime do noth- 
ing to eliminate the deplorable condi- 
tions of poverty and ignorance to which 
they link their calls to violence. That 
eyen the link is false is indicated by the 
vast number of the poor and unschooled 
who are still good citizens. 

Because the violence and mob action 
and threats is more serious than would 
be indicated by the total of dead and in- 
jured and the value of property de- 
stroyed, it is imperative that every re- 
sponsible citizen make his position clear 
in support of law and order. Failure 
to do so gives encouragement to the law- 
less elements. 

Respect for the law is the very heart of 
our civilization and freedoms, This re- 
spect must be demonstrated in more than 
words and slogans. It must be backed up 
by action which includes a strong per- 
sonal commitment to respect and obey 
the laws, proper support for law enforce- 
ment agencies, and full acceptance of a 
citizen’s responsibility to cooperate with 
the police in maintaining peace in the 
community. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
each individual is the first line of defense 
against lawlessness and criminal acts. 

Other segments of the community— 
schools, churches, organizations, and 
governments—have direct obligations in 
building greater respect for the law. But 
in the final analysis the individual is the 
most important factor in preserving law 
and order. 

The support for law and order must 
be unequivocal. Selective compliance 
with the law, whether by individual or 
community, weakens the entire fabric 
of our civilization because every man’s 
selection for compliance will differ. 

Likewise, the total support for law and 
order is undermined with appeasement 
of lawless elements. Appeasement 
abridges the lawful process for change 
and gives evidence of society’s willing- 
ness to deviate from full support of law 
and order. It enhances the position of 
those who would bring total chaos to our 
civilization in an effort to have their will 
prevail. 


. The end result is that no law survives 
save the law of the jungle—the will of 
the strongest or largest group prevails. 


The Queen of Angels Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding institutions in Los An- 
a Calif., is the Queen of Angels Hos- 
pital. 

In the 40 years this hospital has been 
in existence it has provided care to many 
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thousands of people in the area. The hos- 
pital was founded in 1926 by the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 

In commemoration of the 40th anni- 
versary of its founding a book has just 
been published about the hospital en- 
titled “At 40: The Queen of Angels 
Story.” 

The book contains a most interesting 
and informative account of the hospital's 
founding and growth. It tells an inspiring 
story of years of dedication, work, and 
the hopes and dreams of many—from the 
first efforts of the devoted Franciscan 
Sisters to the present-day staff. 

A dictionary definition of a hospital is: 
“An institution where the sick or injured 
are given medical or surgical care.” With 
regard to the Queen of Angels Hospital 
such a definition is woefully inadequate. 
It must be expanded to cover the love, 
tenderness, and devoted care provided to 
the many patients to whom it has opened 
its doors during its 40 years. 

To Dr. Robert L. Blackmun, president 
of the hospital, and his capable and de- 
voted associates, including Mr. Dan M. 
Gann, of the hospital staff who authored 
the book, and all those whose work has 
gone into founding and operating Queen 
of Angels Hospital over the years I want 
to express my sincerest congratulations 
and gratitude. 


U.N. Peacekeeping: Does It Help or Hurt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
that the U.N. face up to the facts in the 
Mideast situation. A realistic approach 
demands that both parties in this issue 
come face to face in reaching a decision. 
Intermediaries will only delay a solution. 
The Israelis and Arabs must reach an 
agreement which they can “shake” on. 

On Thursday, June 15, Mr. Chuck 
Dancey, editor of the Peoria Journal 
Star, wrote a fine editorial which il- 
lustrates this point very succinctly. Un- 
der unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I 
include the editorial at this point in the 
RECORD: 

U.N. PEACEKEEPING: Does Ir HELP or HURT? 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

The United Nations has for twenty years 
carried on magnificent humanitarian works 
in backward countries that could not have 
been done by any other instrument. 

It was a device for Tunneling American ald 
to places that wouldn't take it from America, 
directly. Its humanitarian function has been 
very real. 

However, as a peace-keeping agency, there 
is now a very solid question of whether over 
all it has not done more harm than good— 
with an excellent chance that it is presently 
functioning to set the stage for war, again, 
in the Middle East instead of permit a real 
settlement. 

The political arm of the UN has been po- 
litical indeed, Its business has not been 
peace, but an arena for playing cynical in- 
ternational politics. 

Thus, the UN largely invented and created 
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a series of “new nations” that were not “na- 
tions” in any meaningful sense of the word, 
and gave each of them a vote. (Several are 
smaller than Peoria and its immediate en- 
virons, with tribal societies and tribal loyal- 
ties rather than national, to boot). 

Then, to curry their favor, the UN, itself, 
embarked not on peace but a war of ag- 
gression” with UN troops in the Congo to 
impose a political solution there that would 
fit the prejudices of the other African states. 

Meanwhile, in the Middle East, the UN 
stepped in to rescue the Arab states from 
any necessity to negotiate with Israel or to 
reach any settlement in which they bore a 
responsibility. 

This constant UN intervention made it 
possible for Nasser and cempany to persist 
for 20 years in the attitude, propaganda, and 
inyective involved in claiming that Israel 
did not exist, in refusing to recognize or 
negotiate or accept any responsibilities in 
relation to Israel, and to maintain that 3 
“state of permanent war” in fact existed with 
Israel. 

None of these positions would have been 
possible had it been necessary for the Arabs 
to deal directly with the Israell, and find a 
settlement, and accept responsibility for it. 

Thus a climate for war has been main- 
tained through the agency of UN interfer- 
ence and the play of international politics 
in the area—indeed, according to Arab 
claims not only a climate but a formal “state 
of war.” 

The Israeli have done very well for them- 
selves and were totally dedicated to peace 
and urgent and eager development of that 
land, but they are so small and in such & 
vulnerable geographic condition that they 
simply cannot tolerate or exist in a perma- 
nent condition of either war or semiwar. 

Semi-war is unbearable. It has to be all 
or nothing for them. 

And semi-war carries with it the constant 
danger of war—not only in the Middle East. 

Thus the UN has repeatedly stood in the 
way of a genuine stabilization of the Mid- 
dle East, which can only come by Arabs and 
Israeli sitting down with each other and 
figuring out how to live together. 

The Arabs say they will never accept the 
existence of Israel, and the UN says; “We'll 
keep you from having the embarrassment 
of having to!” 

When existence is constantly denied and 
threatened, how can there be a solution? 
A climate for peace? 

And the Arab peoples are not intransigent. 
One look at the civilians In Israeli-held ter- 
Titories or the Arab troop masses demon- 
strates that all too well. 

Today, it is obvious that the Israeli would 
make a generous settlement in direct nego- 
tiations with the Arabs in exchange for di- 
rect Arab responsibility and permanent peace 
in the area—as they wished to do and sought 
to do ten years ago. 

Again, the UN steps in to take the de- 
cision away from the responsible parties, to 
relieve the Arab states of any future respon- 
sibility, and to make it possible for Nasser 
to continue to propagate and maintain & 
stated policy for the eventual destruction 
of Israel, 

The war is over, but the war is being kept 
alive, instead of settled by the busybody ac- 
tivities of the UN, and the conditions for 
new war needlessly maintained . . . because 
it suits the aims of the Soviet Union and 
some others in the swirl of world politics 
to have it so. 

The tragedy of the Middle East ls that 
they have never been in a position requiring 
them to solve and settle their dilemma PY 
mutual compromise—that the issues and 
enmity have been allowed to stand after three 
tests of arms, and that this unique positio® 
has been possible through the political ma- 
nipulations of the UN. ö 

U Thant’s abrupt removal of UN forces. 
in a move that was not merely unilateral, but 
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uni-personal, triggered this war. But that The Case for Government-Sponsored Re- 


irresponsible “UN” action in creating this 
war is but a symptom. 

The other conditions for war had also long 
been maintained, also, by the international 
political manipulations of the outside pow- 
ers through the UN agency. 

The UN has been a noble dream, but one 
begins to wonder how long we can hold up 
this international farce, and this dangerous 
instrumentality, on the basis of the dream, 
alone. 


The Honorable Ralph Harvey Honored at 
Purdue University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following remarks. A former 
colleague and a dear friend of mine has 
received a great honor from Purdue 
University. I had the privilege of serving 
with Ralph Harvey from 1951 to 1966 in 
the Congress of the United States and on 
the Committee on Agriculture. Ralph 
was a very valued member of this com- 
mittee, and I congratulate Purdue Uni- 
versity upon recognizing his ability and 
conferring this honor upon him. His 
citation reads as follows: 

Since his graduation from the Purdue Uni- 
versity School of Agriculture in 1923, Raiph 
Harvey has compiled an outstanding record 
of achievement in the advancement of scien- 
tific agriculture. Not only has he been a 
leader in agriculture, but throughout his 
career as teacher, farmer, and public servant, 
he has given understanding support and 
constructive leadership to broad educational 
Programs, particularly programs in higher 
education. 

After his graduation from Purdue he 
taught vocational agriculture for five years. 
He then devoted full time to farming and 
the production of certified seeds. He was ac- 
tive in the Indiana Corn Growers Associa- 
tion and the Indiana Seed Certivication 
Association. 

Ralph Harvey's career as a public servant 
in government began with his election to 
the 1943 Indiana General Assembly. He 
served in this body until his election to the 
Eightieth Congress in 1947. Elected to fill an 
Unexpired term in the House of Representa- 
tives, he served an additional eight full 
terms until his retirement in January 1967. 
During his tenure in the Congress he was a 
Member of the important House Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and helped to 
write some of the significant agricultural 
legislation of the last two decades. Through- 
Out his terms in the Congress, Ralph Harvey 


actively supported higher education and. 


University research. He was particularly con- 
cerned with the educational programs in 
which Purdue University and the State of 
Indiana has a substantial interest. 

Today he lives near New Castle, Indiana, 
on the family farm where he was born. 
Through 


Mr. President, for his personal accomplish- 
Ments and their attendant public benefita, 
Enoch Ralph Harvey is presented for the 
JF 

ersity. 


gional Centers for the Treatment of 
Rheumatoid Arthritis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Birmingham, Ala., which it is my 
privilege to represent in the Congress, is 
most fortunate to possess one of the fin- 
est medical centers in the United States, 
that of the University of Alabama in 
Birmingham and related facilities. 

A distinguished physician and profes- 
sor, Dr. Howard L. Holley, is director of 
the Medical College of Alabama’s Divi- 
sion of Rheumatology. 

I commend to the attention of the 
House the following article by Dr. Holley: 
THE CASE FOR GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED RE- 

GIONAL CENTERS FOR THE TREATMENT OF 

RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 

(By Howard L. Holley, M.D.) 

The recent institution of the governmental 
program for care of cancer, heart and stroke 
patients will do much to alleviate suffering, 
and, indeed, prevent death in a large part of 
the sick population of the United States. 

However, there is also an urgent and com- 
pelling need for the establishment of Re- 
gional Centers for the diagnosis and care of 
patients with rheumatic diseases, particularly 
those with rheumatoid arthritis. These dis- 
eases usually are not killers but the victims 
are faced with a lifetime of disease. Although 
there are many crippling diseases that plague 
the human race, few, if any, are accompanied 
by the constant pain suffered by those with 
rhumatoid arthritis. Most of us can under- 
stand and conceive the pain for a short dura- 
tion, but the fact that these victims have 
almost continual pain day in and day out is 
difficult indeed for us to comprehend. 

The age of individuals with cancer and 
strokes is usually past middle age, but rheu- 
matoid arthritis usually occurs in the pro- 
ductive years of life, 20 to 40 years of age. 
Indeed, when this disease occurs in a family 
it can wreck havoc with their economic and 
sociological status. 

Unfortunately, many of the newer methods 
of treatment of these diseases are not yet 
available to most victims of this disease. Cer- 
tainly today with our new methods of 
treatment, much of the dreaded crippling ef- 
fects of the disease can be prevented. We 
know now that much can be done for the 
well-being and comfort of these unfortunate 
individuals and often they are able to return 
to a normal place in life. Of necessity, such a 
a treatment program is often of long dura- 
tion and private financing is easily ex- 
hausted. 

It is estimated that in the United States 
today there are approximately 70 cases per 
1,000 people with definite arthritis. This gives 
a national total of over 13,000,000 victims of 
the disease. Many of these are not able to 
carry on their usual occupation and are 
pitiful, painful cripples with little expecta- 
tion for the future but a lifetime of suffer- 
ing. 

The establishment of regional centers 
would make available the latest in diagnostic 
and treatment techniques for these patients. 
Such Centers would provide not only special- 
ists for the care of these diseases but modern 
facilities for physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation as well. This program could consti- 
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tute a concerted attack against the greatest 
crippler known to mankind. It would bring 
the best research knowledge and the best 
trained people to the aid of every person in 
the nation suffering from this disease in an 
effective and efficient manner. 


Unfortunately, there has been consider- 
able public apathy concerning the care of 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis but it 
seems timely that an expansion of the Re- 
gional Treatment Centers program by the 
Congress should be initiated to offer relief 
to these unfortunate Individuals. 


Regulating the Allowable Harvest of 
Timber on Federal Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
timber products industry provides the 
backbone of the economy in southern 
Oregon, and indeed in much of Oregon. 
I am therefore pleased to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues on behalf of 
Congresswoman GREEN, Congressman 
ULLMAN, Congressman Wrarr, and my- 
self the following memorial from the 
Oregon Legislature: 

OREGON LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY—1967 REGULAR 

SESSION—ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 1 

(Sponsored by Representative Robert Smith, 

Senator Cook, Representatives Bedingfield, 

Ouderkirk, Wilson, Senators Fadeley, 

Hallock) 

To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the economy of this state is 
heavily dependent upon timber harvests, and 
employment in the forest industry represents 
not less than half of all employment in 
manufacturing in this state; and 

Whereas this state is the leading timber 
producer in the United States, and a robust 
forest industry in this state contributes 
greatly to the economic well-being of the 
entire nation; and 

Whereas a majority of the timber reserves 
in this state stand upon lands now under 
the jurisdiction of the National Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management; 
and 

Whereas the Oregon Legislative Interim 
Committee on Public Lands has reported to 
us that in the course of its studies of policies 
regarding the harvest of timber on federal 
lands, reliable specialists stated that the 
natural mortality rate of old timber on such 
lands is approximately equal to the rate of 
harvest allowed on such lands; and 

Whereas the interim committee has con- 
cluded that an accelerated program of har- 
vesting old-growth timber not only will re- 
duce loss through natural mortality but also 
will encourage the developing of reserves of 
vigorous, youthful timber; and 

Whereas reputable scholars have asserted 
that the even-flow concept governing timber 
harvesting practices may in some instances 
impound vast capital resources; now, 
therefore, 
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Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States ts 
memorialized to cause a study to be made 
of practices and policies of federal agencies 


lands 

agencies. It is urged that this study be con- 
ducted on a priority basis, in view of the 
urgency and gravity of the question, and that 
it consider especially whether the concepts 
employed in deriving timber-harvest allow- 
ances are best suited under contemporary 
vircumstances to produce the highest ulti- 
mate sustained yield of timber products, 
while benefitting to the greatest extent prac- 
ticably those localities economically depend- 
ent upon the forest industry. 

(2) The clerk shall cause copies of this 
memorial to be sent to the presiding officer 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to each 
member of the Oregon Congressional Dele- 
gation. 


GOP Committee on Nuclear Affairs State- 
ment re Red China H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of all Members of Congress, 
the following is today's special report of 
the chairman, GOP Committee on Nu- 
clear Affairs, regarding the Red China 
H-bomb: 

Rep CHINA NUCLEAR PROGRESS 
From: Rep. Craig Hosmer, Chairman, GOP 
Committee on Nuclear Affairs. 
To: House GOP Conference. 


r 
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continue Mao Tse-tung’s line that “atom 
bombs are paper tigers” until its capabili- 
ties enlarge. 

4.—Red China's haste to develope nuclear 
capability refiects its need for a “deterrent” 
against the US and USSR as well as a desire 
for greater influence in international affairs. 
It also wants to make military developments 
a springboard for general industrial and 
technological development, as did the USSR. 
It believes huge resources and sacrifices are 
justified on both military and industrial 
grounds. 

5—Red China's swiftly evolving nuclear 
capability constitutes a major threat to other 
nations, Many Kremlinologists believe it un- 
derlies deployment of the USSR anti-missile 
system to a greater extent than US power. 
Despite Secretary McNamara’s obstinacy, it 
will dictate deployment of a US system. Al- 
ready it is causing India to think in terms 
of a nuclear weapons arsenal and undoubedly 
Japan soon must re-evaluate its non-nuclear 
defense posture. 

6.—Some feel that, over the long term, Red 
Chinese technological and industrial progress 
stimulated by the nuclear effort may create 
a need for expanded foreign trade and thus 
a more relaxed attitude toward the world at 
large. However, the more likely result is that 
the Chinese concept of the “Middle Kingdom 
or Celestial Empire“ the idea that China is 
superior to any other nation and always is 
right—will inspire an increasingly blatant 
aggressiveness based on naked nuclear black- 
mail. 


7.—It is clear that Red China aims at the 
same “nuclear superpower” status enjoyed by 
the US and USSR. It can be expected rather 
quickly to overtake and surpass British and 
French capabilities. Saturday’s H-bomb dem- 
onstration can be expected to cause nations 
who “can be” nuclear powers to take a 
dimmer view of signing any treaty which 
would pledge them not to become so. On the 
other hand, the can't be“ powers—those 
without the scientific and other resources to 
go nuclear—may now regard such a treaty 
more favorably if it is accompanied by US 
guarantees against aggression. 


TESTS CONDUCTED 


10.3. Minuteman warhead popularly tabbed at 1 mt. yield. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1—Red China spends about $% billion 
annually on its nuclear weapons program and 
possibly an equal amount on development of 
delivery systems. This totals some 4% of GNP. 
The two efforts require at least 744% of avail- 
able scientific and technical personnel and 
seem not to have been interrupted or delayed 
by current disturbances within the country. 

2.—Red China is anxious to achieve a flex- 
able nuclear weapons capability, including 
solid fuel rockets. It has tested aircraft and 
intermediate range nuclear deliveries and is 
known to be able to fire medium-range mis- 
siles from submarines. Undoubtedly it will 
test successfully an ICBM prior to 1975, the 
date predicted by Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara. It can be expected to launch a satel- 
lite as soon as possible to prove its missile 
capabilities. This can be expected within 12- 
18 months. 

3.—Red China may have an existing arsenal 
of around 30 A-bombs in yields of 200 ET 
and below—still small compared to US and 
USSR arsenals. Thus it can be expected to 


Test 
No. 
1 | Oct. 16,1964 
2| May 14,1965 
3 May 9, 1966 
4 | Oct 27,1966 
5 | Dec. 27,1966 | "A lew hundred kilotons”_._| Test tower 
6 | June 17,1967 | 2to7 m. 4 do.. 


Ramarks 


Um rather than Pu indicated greater sophis- 
tication than predicted. 
Signaled good rapen sés ratio (device 
1 . Lg pine be de 
ermonuclear ing nts detected 
domd objective indicated). sit 


None angounced 400- to 500-mile missile.. ex} improvement in yield-to-weight ratio 


in Um bomb. 
2d — of TM In nts (probably proot 
of H-bo outer Sia 


The Supreme Court Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the nonelected Supreme Court is the 
leadership for legislation to pervert con- 
stitutional government, the American 
people should well ask “Why?” and what 
final goal is their planned objective. 

As more and more Americans awaken 
to the continued Court-ordered erosion 
of our basic liberties, we find their re- 
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They want to be heard—to fight back. 

And the planned rebuttal by those who 
have caused this reaction is to indict and 
smear the midstream of aroused citizens 
by labeling them extremists, haters, 
rightists, and the like. Yet all the time 
the revolutionary leaders know full well 
that it is they—and not the citizens, that 
are extremists, the reactionaries, the 
haters, and the police state promoters. 

Those who have set the overthrow in 
motion are the “antis.” 

By their own words and deeds they 
are against the people, against the con- 
stitutional system, and against God. How 
much do they believe they can destroy 
before they are exposed? 

The May 3 Wall Street Journal car- 
ried a full-page advertisement directed 
to the American people. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the full advertise- 
ment in the Record following my re- 
marks: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 3, 1967] 
TRR TIME Has Come ror ALL AMERICANS To 

ASK: Dors THIS PLAN Have ANYTHING To 

Do Wrrn Sr RECENT DECISIONS or THE 

SUPREME COURT? 

SOVIET PLANS FOR THE USA—SURRENDER OR DIE 
BY 1975 


(As extracted from official Senate Document 
No. 46—87th Congress, first session) 

1. The traditional goal of communism, the 
conquest of the entire world, is not only 
reaffirmed but is held far more strongly and 
hopefully than in the past. It is “unthink- 
able” that the Communists will abandon 
their goal of world domination regardless of 
the price they have to pay. They are willing 
to pay any price to attain their objective. 

2. The Communists probably are honestly 
convinced that they are invincible 

a. because of the alleged predetermination 
of history, 

b. because of their combined military- 
political strength, 

c. because of their anticipated military 
superiority, and 

d. because of the anticipated demoraliza- 
tion of the free world. 

3. Communist strategy has become more 
sophisticated than it was under Stalin. 

4. The Communists believe that the final 
decision in the world struggle, and specifi- 
cally the victory of world communism, will 
be attained in the persent era of history. 
In their conception, this era seems to extend 
to 1975, approximately. 

5. Armed struggle is inevitable. Such spe- 
cific forms of armed struggle as Liberation 
wars, uprisings, and “pressure from below" 
also are inevitable. 

6. A globai thermonuclear war is not en- 
tirely inevitable. If the free world, and espe- 
cially the strongest democratic countries like 
the United Staets capitulate, then such a 
war may be avoided. However, while pref- 
erable, such a development is unlikely. 

7. The Communist parties in the free world 
and their sympathizers must do everything 
in their power to facilitate nuclear black- 
mail by the Soviet Union and to prevent 
military resistance by the free world. 

8. The Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc 
must not leave any stone unturned to in- 
crease their military power in order to fight 
the probable albeit not inevitable) world war 
and to win a global thermonuclear conflict. 

9. For the time being such conflict must be 
avoided. The turning point in history will 
come when the Soviet Union overtakes the 
United States, some time between 1965 and 
1970. The great point in Diswory 
will come when the Soviet Union, 
tive of per-capita production in industrial 
goods, achieves technologically superior 
armaments and attains a military force 
which, qualitatively and quantitatively, will 
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be superior to the military forces of the 
United States. If necessary, this force will 
be employed in the second phase of the cur- 
rent era. 

10. In the first phase, the armed struggle 
will mostly take the form of liberation wars 
and uprisings, plus deterrence by nuclear 
blackmail, on the part of the Soviets, of any 
military initiatives undertaken by the free 
world. 

11. Also in this first phase the struggle 
must be intensified on the “active fronts 
in the underdeveloped areas.” In particular, 
it must be pushed in Latin America, 

12. In this phase, strong efforts will be 
made to improve the effectiveness of upris- 
ings. Henceforth uprisings will be planned 
as major military undertakings. The insur- 
rectlonlats will be properly trained and be 
armed with strategic support and power by 
Soviet nuclear long-range forces under a 
coordinated strategy. International crises, 
Such as threats of war and war alerts, may 

be exploited to launch insurrections. 

5 13. The achievement of a military, political 
and psychological paralysis of the free world 
is a paramount objective of Soviet strategy. 

14. This objective can be attained by such 
Means as peace propaganda, Pavlovian con- 
ditioning, infiltration, threats and diplo- 
Matic negotiations. 

15. Propaganda on disarmament, specifi- 
cally nuclear disarmament and disarmament 
Negotiations, are an integral part of the 
Soviet strategy aimed at paralyzing the free 
World and strengthening the power of com- 
munism. 

16. Soviet strategy is based, on the one 
hand, on achieving optimal military power 
and building and strengthening Communist 
Political armies throughout the free world. 
On the other hand, Soviet strategy utilizes 
massive deception to bring about, through 

a. the unilateral military weakening of the 
free world, S 

b. the moral paralysis of free world govern- 
Ments, and 

c. the demoralization of public opinion 


the capitulation of the United States. 

17. Failing in this strategy, the Soviet in- 
tends to destroy the United States by nuclear 
Weapons. 

The official document can be obtained by 
Sending 30c to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
. D.C, 20402. Ask for Catalog No. 
87-1: S. doc. 40. 


HERE ARE THE DECISIONS—WHY? 


I. Ban on School Prayer—June 25, 1962 and 
June 17, 1963: In June, 1983, the U.S. Su- 
Preme Court ruled it was unconstitutional 
for the State of New York “to prescribe by 
law” a simple non-denominational prayer 
tor schoolchildren. 

Senator Dirksen, in response to demands 
by Many citizens, has proposed a constitu- 

amendment permitting voluntary 
Participation in prayer in public schools. Is 
it not fantastic that the American people 
and Congress must attempt to amend the 
Constitution to restore a cherished right 
nullified by the U.S. Supreme Court? 
2 Lenin, author ot Communist strategy said: 
‘Our revolution will never succeed until the 
Myth of God is removed from the mind of 

What is the U.S. Supreme Court trying to 
do?: (See item 2(d)) 

II, We Must Carry the Mail for Moscow— 

y 24, 1965: The U.S. Supreme Court has 
given Communist political propaganda un- 
Testricted access to our domestic mail sys- 
tem. With this decision, the Court has 
Opened wide our domestic mails to Com- 
Munists, thus encouraging a constant flow 
Of foreign propaganda to an unsuspecting 
American public. This propaganda is well 
Calculated to create, foment and direct 
Factal, social, political and religious disorders 
in our country. 

Less than 5% want it—why should the 
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other 95% be forced to get it.— (See items 
7, 13, & 14) 

III. A Communist Can Hold Office in a 
Labor Union—June 7, 1965: After years of 
Congressional effort to prevent Communist 
subverison of the labor unions, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has denied Congress the power 
to prevent Communist party members from 
holding union office. Both Inbor and man- 
agreement have cause for concern over the 
effects of this decision, permitting subver- 
sives to influence the economic health of our 
nation by fomenting strife at the behest of 
an enemy of the United States. 

Lenin, author of Communist. strategy, 
said: “Resort to all kinds of cunning, 
schemes and stratagems, employ illegal 
methods, evade and conceal the truth in 
order to penetrate (US.) labor unions, to 
remain in them and conduct the Com- 
munist work 

George Meany, AFL-CIO President, threw 
out all Communist-led unions. The Sea- 
men's Union has boycotted loading supplies 
for North Vietnam and wired President 
Johnson saying they will boycott ships of 
all countries supplying the Commu- 
nists. American labor wants no part of 
Communism, 

What does the Supreme Court want? (See 
items 7, 13, & 14). 

IV. Communists No Longer Need Register 
with the Government—November 15, 1965, 
With this decision, we may have lost the 
ability to protect ourselves by means of reg- 
istration statutes. Even at state level there 
appears to be little possibility that regis- 
tration laws against the Communist Party 
can be enforced. 

The Communist Party USA has become 
more bold, as evidenced by a stepped-up 
schedule of speeches by Party leaders on 
U.S. college campuses.—(See items 7, 13, 
14, & 16 (00) 

V. Soft Handling of Criminals—June 13, 
1966 (Miranda Decision): The U.S, Supreme 
Court's “Miranda Decision" continues to be 
a boon for criminals. Confessed criminals 
are being freed without trials because they 
were not informed of their constitutional 
rights before confessing. Police officers are 
hamstrung and the crime rate continues to 
soar as the effect of soft Supreme Court 
decisions in matters of interrogation, con- 
feasions, detaining of suspects, right of at- 
torney and searching, filter to the lower 
courts.— (See items 20d), 13, 16(c)) 

VI. Communist School Teachers Protected 
Against Dismissal—January 23, 1967: Laws 
aimed at Keeping subversives Of the facul- 
ties of public schools have been declared 
unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Justice Clark in his dissent, said “The ma- 
jority has by its broadside swept away one of 
our most precious rights, namely, the right 
of self-preservation.” 

(See items 2(d), 13, 14, 15, 16.) 

I strongly disagree with Supreme Court de- 
cisions which I have circled and urge steps 
de taken to reverse them. I I III IV V VI 

1. Please send this page to my Congress- 
men and Senators with a note expressing 
my deep concern over the item(s) I have cir- 
cled. at the top of this coupon, Check 
nere (). 

2. Enclosed is my contribution to help 
spread this message: $1,000——s500—— 
$250—$100——$50—$—. 

3. Please send this page to the names and 
addresses attached. I enclose 280 per name 
to cover the cost. Check here () 

4. Please send me copies of this page. 
For which I enclose ¢——. Prices: 1 Copy 
25c; 10 Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $5.00; 1,000 
Copies $25.00. 

cc 


(Return this coupon to; Constructive Ac- 
tion, Inc., 7946 Ivanhoe Avenue, Suite 316, 
La Jolla, California 92037.) 
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We do not wish bo impugn the motives of 
the Supreme Court in its solicitude for the 
constitutional rights of the minority but its 
decisions must not infringe upon the rights 
of the majority or endanger national secu- 
rity. 
“We want a state of things which allows 
every man the largest liberty compatible 
with the liberty of every other man.“ — Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


“Little Detroit” of Indiana: Connersville 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of Outdoor Indiana, a publi- 
cation of the State’s department of nat- 
ural resources, featured an industrial 
history of Connersville, seat of Fayette 
County. 

This excellent article pointed to Con- 
nersville, one of the oldest cities in Indi- 
ana, as the “Little Detroit” of the coun- 
try in the early days of automobile pro- 
duction, 

Some of you may remember such auto- 
mobile makes as Cord, Auburn, Lexing- 
ton, and McFarlan. They were manu- 
factured in this community on the 
Whitewater River. 

As glamorous as the past has been, 
however, Connersville has moved to 
keep pace with the future. As the auto- 
mobile industry flagged, then floundered 
in the depression, industry turned to 
other products. 

Today, Connersville is a center of ap- 
pliance production and is a thriving in- 
dustrial community. 

“Big Detroit” continues to be the auto- 
motive center of the world, while Con- 
nersville remembers the “classic age” of 
the car. 


The article follows: 
“LITTLE Derrorr” or INDIANA: 
CONNERSVILLE 


(Eprror’s Notz.—The author, a fifth-gen- 
eration Hoosier, grew up in his father’s Model 
T rebuilding business. A former supervisor at 
Central Mig. Co., he has spent 40 years in 
assembling the automotive data and library 
from which the facts in this article are 
drawn. He is chairman of Historic Conners- 
ville.) 

(By Henry H. Biommel) 


One of the oldest cities in the State, 
Connersville Is a relatively small county seat 
today. Few would guess that it once was a 
booming auto center that well justified the 
title “The Little Detroit” of Indiana, 

Founded with the location of an Indlan 
trading post on the banks of the Whitewater 
River in 1808, Connersville was well-estab- 
lished as a buggy manufacturing busincss 
well before the Civil War. > 

From this business which kept expanding 
through the 1800's, the transition to manu- 
facturing automobiles and auto parts was 
only natural. At least 10 makes were man- 
ufactured in the city during the early 1900's 
and parts for most of the well-known autos 
were manufactured as well. 

To old-timers and today’s antique car buffs 
names of some of the Connersville-made cars 
spell pure magic, For instance: Cord, Auburn, 
McFarlan and Lexington. Some antique car 
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experts place Cord as the classiest, sportiest 
car of the thousands of makes ever manu- 
factured in America. 

From John Conner's Indian Trading Post 
in 1808 until 1845, when the Whitewater 
Canal was dug through town to connect with 
Cincinnati and the Ohio River, Connersville 
was a typical Hoosier village. From Oxford, 
O., in 1846 came Alanson Roots and Sons, to 
set up woolen mills on the canal at Sixth 
Street. 

By 1854, while trying to replace their worn 
water wheel, they hit upon the principle 
known throughout the world today as the 
Roots Positive Blower. 

John B. MeFarlan, Sr., came to Connersville 
in 1856 to purchase several small buggy and 
carriage firms and organized the McFarlan 
Carriage Co. The next 20 years saw four large 
furniture companies shipping their prod- 
ucts throughout the country. 

John McFarlan saw the need for indus- 
trial expansion, and in 1886 he opened a 
large industrial park through his newly cre- 
ated Connersville Land and Improvement 
Co. He was the first to build a large four- 
story building, in this vast area. McFarlan, 
Connersville, Rex and Yale buggies and car- 
riages were shipped by the trainload just 
before the turn of the century. 

McFarlan had natural gas piped in from 
Carthage at the southern edge of Indiana's 
gas belt, and asked E. W. Ansted to bring 
his Ansted Spring Mfg. Co. to the Industrial 
Park by 1891. The Rex Wheel Works joined 
the area in 1900. George R. Carter was next 
with a building to make buggy leather acces- 
sories in 1903. E. W. Ansted built the In- 
diana Lamp Oo. in 1904 next to his Ansted 
Spring & Axle Co. 

The Central Manufacturing Co. had its 
start in 1898, building buggy seats, then 
turning to automobile bodies with an early 
Cadillac rear entrance model. The Wain- 
wright Engineering Co., started in 1903, en- 
tered the auto field early with rings, pistons, 
and engines in all power-driven fields. 

Connersville people early in the 1900's saw 
that they had too many industries tied up 
in the buggy and carriage field that was giv- 
ing way to the new horseless carriage. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1909, John McFarlan’s grand- 
son, Harry, started work on his new McFar- 
lan 40 horsepower Six. The next year the 
town investors brought the infant Lexing- 
ton Motor Co. from Lexington, Ky. The Em- 
pire Automobile Co., of Indianapolis, decided 
in 1912 to build its cars in the idle Rex 
Wheel Works rather than ship Connersville- 
built parts to Indianapolis. 7 

The Connersville Buggy Co. tried the Kel- 
sey Cycle Car first, but the Cycle Car fad 
ended before production in 1914. Their next 
venture from the Van Auken Electric Co. of 
Chicago, was a parcel post van, but electric 
vehicies were not too practical at this time, 
and the venture was short-lived. Lexington 
built a larger Howard car during 1914. 

the many World War I projects 
were General Motor Trucks from Lexington. 

Post-war Connersville industry was tied to 
the automobile as much as was the turn- 
of-the-century tie to buggy and carriage, 
from the wheel up. The Rex Buggy Co. had 
turned to Rex “California Tops,” “One Man 
Tops," and enclosures and side curtains for 
all automobiles. 

Rex was 30 years ahead of the hard top 
convertible. 

The Central Manufac Co. had con- 
tracts from Lexington, Stutz, National, Pre- 
mier, Cole, H.CS., Moon, Gardner, Wescott, 
Davis, Auburn, Elcar, Haynes, Apperson, 
Paige, Overland, and others, Ansted Springs 
and Carter leather and trim had changed to 
the auto trade. Indiana Lamps, Inco Ryan 
lamps and Ryan driving lamps were made by 
the Indiana Lamp Co. The Tractor Train Co., 
as many Model T gadget makers over the 
country were doing, had a Une of Moore 
Auxiliary Transmissions and Lincoin Brakes. 


The Stant Mfg. Co., organized in 18098, 
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had started a line of gas and water closure 
caps to add to their radiator ornament and 
plating business. 

Frank B. Ansted waited until the New 
York auto show opened on Jan. 12, 1920, to 
announce the new Ten Million Dollar United 
States Automotive Corp. The units being 
united were the Lexington Motor Co., Ansted 
Engineering Co., the Connersville Foundry 
Corp., the Teetor-Hartley Motor Corp. 

He would later add the Ansted Radiator 
Co., the Ansted Spring & Axle Co. and the 
Fayette Paint & Trim Co, Lexington short- 
wheel base cars with the new Ansted En- 
gine set the pace at Pikes Peak on Labor 
Day, 1920, for the record time of 22 minutes 
25 2/5 seconds, and they returned with the 
$10,000 Penrose Trophy. The trophy was 
theirs after the 1924 victory: This time the 
trip up the 2,200 foot hill was made at a 
blistering 18 minutes 15 seconds. 

General Motors founder, William C. Dur- 
ant, after a second go at trying to keep the 
giant firm solvent, had organized Durant 
Motors, His Durant car, to be bullt in Muncie, 
was to have Central bodies, Ansted springs 
and the new Ansted engine. Billy Durant 
would also join Frank Anstead as a director 
of Ansted Engineering. 

Over at McFarlan Motors, their Rolls- 
Royce type cars, priced from $2,000 to $10,000, 
were built to order with air starters, pneu- 
matic shift, and heated steering wheels, 
tilted for easy entrance, a common custom- 
built car specialty. One order arriving in late 
1922 called for a $25,000 gold plated design 
No. 154 Town Car. This car had their stand- 
ard engine, a T-head, 24 valves, 18 spark 
plugs, 6 cylinders with triple ignition that 
was the largest and most powerful motor of 
its day. The company's body building di- 
vision was also busy with contracts from 
Marmon, Locomobile, Auburn and others. 

McQuay Norris, of St. Louis purchased the 
Wainwright Co. during 1921 and the local 
plants today make water pumps, cylinder 
sleeves, piston pins and pistons for original 
equipment and replacements. 

The early twenties were hard on all of the 
automobile companies. Only Ford was safe 
and his Model T went merrily on. Dupont 
took over General Motors. Walter P. Chrysler 
came to the rescue at Willys-Overland, then 
Maxwell. Lexington failed in 1926 and Mc- 
Farlan in 1928. 

Here in Indiana only Studebaker, Stutz, 
Elear, Marmon, Auburn and Duesenberg 
made it through this period. 

The Chicago-based backers of the Auburn 
Automobile Co. called in Super-Salesman 
E. L. Cord to bolster up the company. Dur- 
ing the next 5 years, Auburn sales increased 
1,300 per cent. Auburn bodies were built at 
Central Manufacturing at this time. Cord, 
looking for more room to expand, purchased 
the Lexington and Ansted Engine plants in 
1927, the Central in 1928 and the McFarlan 
in 1929. 

The first Auburn, a 680 sedan, came off 
the Connersville assembly line on Jan. 15, 
1929. Cord spent $2,000,000 on the Conners- 
ville plant and had 20 modern buildings so 
arranged that all materials went through the 
entire factory in a regular forward movement 
with 1,500,000 square feet of floor space, 
avallable for production of 400 bodies and 
250 completed cars a day. Seventy-five per 
cent of the corporation’s cars were bullt in 
Connersville until December of 1933. Cord 
then put all his final assembly in the 82- 
acre auto production center—until the end 
in 1937. 

Auburn's biggest year was 1931. He had 
2,500 people on the local payroll and pro- 
duced 225 cars a day during that Spring and 
Summer. The Central Division had a night 
shift and many overtime days were spent 
trying to make up to 7,000 unfilled orders, 

The Cord Model L-29 was in production 
three years, 1930 to 1932. Nearly 4,500 units 
were built. After this time there was a hole 
in the corporation's line of cars, and a new 
car was being designed by Gordon M. Bueh- 
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rig, first as a baby Duesenberg in 1934, Then 
in the Fall of 1935, Cord ordered the car bullt 
as a Cord Model 810 for 1936. 

The 100 cars needed for the auto shows 
were hand-built. The new Cord 810 was an 
overnight sensation at the shows. The com- 
pany received 7,639 requests by mail for more 
information on this revolutionary car. As 
Hupmobile and Graham found out later, this 
body was never meant for production. About 
3,000 cars were built in the two model years. 
Nearly two-thirds of these cars are now re- 
stored by auto buffs around the world. 

Ab Jenkins built his Mormon Meteor II at 
the local Central Division just weeks before 
the sad news came on Aug. 6, 1937, that E. L. 
Cord had sold to Emanuel & Co. or Avco as 
we know it today. 

Auburn Central rose from the Cord ashes. 
The company continued its line of American 
Steel Kitchens, that it had started earlier. 
Auburn Central bought the PacAgeCar line 
of delivery trucks from the Stutz Motor 
Car Co. and built them until World War II. 
Howard Darrin also built his Packard Darrin 
convertible body at the Central at this time. 

March 10, 1941, Willys Overland awarded 
Auburn Central the first contract for Jeep 
bodies. Until 1948, all the Jeep bodies were 
built at A.O. for Willys and Ford. Today 
Sears dishwashers and American Kitchens . 
come down these assembly lines, 

The Rex Mfg. Co. changed from tops and 
enclosures in 1927 to refrigerators and after 
World War II became a division of Philco. 

Blowers are still built at Roots-Conners- 
ville, now 113 years old, Connersyille the 
“Little Detroit” of Indiana, still has thriving 
industries, but the days of its automobile 
glory are mostly a memory, 


Neighborhood Youth Corps in Alameda 
County, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, as my 
distinguished colleagues well know, solu- 
tions to the problems of poverty and 
human misery are not easy to find. In- 
telligence, commonsense, resourceful- 
ness, and imagination are needed if we 
are to erase the ugly blots of poverty 
from our landscape. 

In recent years, we have been fortunate 
in having antipoverty campaign leaders 
who possess these qualities. They have 
realized that the disadvantaged—the 
poor, the undereducated, the minority 
group members—need hope, not hand- 
outs. They need the skills and education 
which will allow them to gain economic 
independence. : 

Iam very proud that my own district 
has realistic, civic-minded residents who 
have uncovered the root of the poverty 
problem and are now administering a 
very practical, very viable attack upon 
poverty among our youth. The central 
labor council there is sponsoring & 
Neighborhood Youth Corps project—the 
Labor Department program for provid- 
ing disadvantaged youths between 16 
and 21 with education and skills—in & 
manner which best meets the needs of 
the youngsters it is designed to help. 

All of the enrollees are dropouts; many 
are on probation or parole. In sponsoring 
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the NYC project, the council is provid- 
ing training in a manner designed to 
help these youngsters both economically 
and psychologically. The council has also 
devised a unique three-part program 
with emphasis on work-experience, 
training in skills marketable in the area, 
and placement. 

The program is a realistic one; the 
council shuns approaches which are 
idealistic but unworkable. The program 
methods are also practical. They are 
structured to fit the youngsters they 
are aimed toward. 

I feel that this project is one which 
could be of great value as a. guide to 
antipoverty projects in other parts of 
the country. For this reason, I insert this 
East Bay Labor Journal article into the 
RECORD: 

POVERTY PROGRAM IN HIGH GEAR 


The Central Labor Council's new prec- 
edent-setting anti-poverty program is get- 
ting into full swing. 

The three-phase U.S. Neighborhood Youth 
Corps project—first of its kind in the na- 
tion—has more than 250 youths in training. 

Its work experience phase is at peak 
strength, with 12 crews of a dozen youths 
each learning good work habits and proce- 
dures in community-service-type 
jobs throughout the county, 

WELDING SHOP 

The project’s second phase, training in 
Marketable job skills, is picking up speed. 

‘Two instructors are youths in the 
Welding shop at 1820 E. 12th St. 

A work experience crew has been getting 
another part of the same building ready for 
the carpentry shop, which was scheduled to 
open later this week. And the auto repair 
shop is expected to open in about a week 
at the same address. 

For girls, the office machines and proce- 
dures training center in the top floor of the 
Project's headquarters, 411 15th St., will be 
open within a week or two, according to the 
project's co-directors, J. W. Gaines and Rob- 
ert Homey. 

OUTSIDE JOBS 

Some youths have already moved on to 
full-time outside jobs. And the third—or 
Placement—phase of the project will begin 
as soon as a substantial number have com- 
pleted their training. 

There will be no fixed training period. 

According to Gaines, tu be up to the 
individual to move ahead as fast as he can. 

The $1,579,800 NYC project will last 52 
Weeks and is the first to win approval under 
a new Experimental and Development Pro- 
gram. 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps is a divi- 
sion of the U.S. Labor Department to pro- 
vide job training for 16 to 21-year-olds from 
low income families in poverty target areas. 

FIRST IN NATION 

In 1965, the Alameda County Central Labor 
Council became the first local labor central 
body in the nation to sponsor a federal antl- 
Poverty program. 

The new project is an outgrowth of that 
One and is based on experience from it and 
last year's project. 

It’s new approach to the related problems 
of fighting poverty and juvenile delinquency 
is based on the fact that training is useless 
aimed at decent jobs that are open locally. 

Leaders of the Labor Council have felt 
that some anti-poverty programs have failed 
for this reason. 

THE REALISTIC APPROACH 

The CLC leaders are determined to make 
the Labor Council's program an effective con- 
tribution to lowering Oakland's unemploy- 
ment rate among teenagers and easing racial 
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tension by helping youths help themselves. 
A large proportion of the youths in the pro- 
gram are members of minority groups. 

But just exposing untrained youths to job 
training won't be enough, those who planned 
the project realized. 

Many of the youths are on parole or proba- 
tion, and all are school dropouts. 

A key element is to restore self-confidence 
destroyed through repeated failures since 
early childhood. 

FULL-TIME COUNSELORS 

In addition to its three main phases, the 
project has full-time counselors to cope with 
problems arising on jobs. The counselors also 
plan to follow through on youths who com- 
plete training and obtain outside work to 
be sure things are going smoothly. 

One part of the project is designed to as- 
sure competency in outside employment by 
providing informal training in job related 
writing and number skills. 

The traditional classroom atmosphere will 
be avoided as much as possible. 

As Gaines points out, this is what youths 
who have dropped out of school have already 
rejected. 

In the work experience phase, youths are 
assigned in crews of 12 under supervision of 
skilled union craftsmen. 

NONPROFIT AGENCIES 

They work on jobs provided by non-profit 
charitable community and local government 
agencies. In each case, the NYC project 
makes this work possible, for all the jobs 
are ones the agencies could not afford other- 
wise. 


At present, the youths are working on the 
following work experience projects, listed 
with their foreman and his union affiliation : 

Oakland USO, painting and remodeling, 
Phil A. Bethel, Carpenters 36. 

Twenty-third Avenue Community Center, 
extensive remodeling, Willie J. Harwood, Car- 
penters 36. 

Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, painting, land- 
scaping and grass control, Thomas J. Butler, 
Sam Sweeney and Sam Tweedle, all Carpen- 
ters 36 (three crews). 

Port of Oakland, demolition of old docks, 
Thurston Castain, Carpenters, 36. 

Leona Park trout pond, cement flood con- 
trol work, James L. Green, Laborers 304. 

Union City Little League Park, landscap- 
ing and spectator facilities, Alex E. Parrott, 
Carpenters 36. 

Project welding shop, remodeling, Walter 
E. Hill, Laborers 304. 

Treeview Little League Park, Hayward, 
fencing and landscaping, John King, Steel- 
workers 1304. 

D Street Park, Hayward, 8 demoll- 
tion, Tad Tweedle, 

Opportunities eee ‘Center, in- 
terior remodeling and painting, Roy M. Van 
Horn, Carpenters 1473. 

UNIONISTS HELPING 

Other unionists working as supervisors 
and foremen include: 

Dave Arca, Steelworkers 1304; Roland J. 
Maples, Insurance Workers 30; Eula de Cor- 
Gova, Patricia A. Noland, Annette Anderson, 
Ada Irene Gibbs and Dorothy Young, Office 
and Technical Employees 29; and Burl 
Fluornoy, Carpenters 36. 

The two co-directors, Gaines and Heffley, 
are both veteran unionists, 

Gaines, a member of East Bay Municipal 
Employees 390, was an adult and juvenile 
probation officer in Alameda County for 12 
years before joining the project. 

Heffiey, of Carpenters 36, was a superin- 
tendent on major construction projects for 
20 years and was also chief coordinator of 
training schools for Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. and the U.S. Maritime Commission. 

EARNING MONEY 


The youths receive 6135 an hour during 
the work experience phase, except for lead- 
men, who are paid $1.50, 
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During training, leadmen receive $1.60 
and others $1.50. In both phases, youths 
work four days week. 


The 1967 Delegates to Boys’ State in 
Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, this week 93 
Delaware high school juniors will be in 
our State capital, Dover, as delegates to 
the 1967 Boys’ State. 

This program, sponsored by the de- 
partment of Delaware, American Legion, 
is intended to give students the oppor- 
tunity to learn about their State govern- 
ment through actual experience. During 
the week, the delegates will stay at Dela- 
ware State College and conduct their 
business in the chambers of the Delaware 
General Assembly. 

The students will form two political 
parties, Nationalists and Federalists, and 
elect party leaders. They will mame a 
slate or candidates for top executive 
offices and hold an election to fill State 
posts from Boys’ State governor on down. 


In order to recognize their efforts, hard 
work, and achievements, I am placing in 
the Recorp the names of delegates to 
Delaware Boys’ State, along with the 
schools they represent and their party 
affiliation—N for Nationalist and F for 
Federalist: 

Alexis, I Du Pont, David Manchester (N); 
Archmere Academy, Dennis Quill (F) and 
William S. Ostan (N); Brandywine High 
School, Mr. Duncan Grant (F) and Jerry A, 
Williams (N); Bridgeville High School, Jef- 
frey E. James (F) and Daryl E. Speicher (N); 
H. Fletcher Brown Technical High School, 
Michael J. Callahan (F) and William J. 
Smyth (N). 

Caesar Rodney High School, Ronald G. 
Hosterman, (F) and John W. Noble (N); 
Christiana Senior High School, Daniel Ratch~- 
ford (F) and Garry Semers (N); Claymont 
High School, Walter Coleman (F) and Dennis 
Whitford (N); John M. Clayton High School, 
Wayne C. McCabe (F) and Robert B. Wilgus 
(NJ; Henry C. Conrad, David Ingold (F) and 
James Trost (N). 

Corpus Christi High School, Donald 
Hutchison (F) and Joseph Mangini (N); De 
La Warr High School, Albert Lebo (F) and 
James Shipe (N); Delmar High School, David 
Harder (F) and Ronald Rash (N); John 
Dickinson School, er D. 
Huber (F) and James R. Pletcher (N); 
Dover Air Force Base High School, David 
Martin (F) and Dick Petty (N). 

Dover High School, Frank Evans (F) and 
Peter M. Wilson (N); Felton High School 
Thomes Goerger (F) and John A. McDowell 
(N); Friends School, Stephen W. Burns (F); 
Georgetown High School, Darryl Hudson (F) 
and James G. Sloan (N); Greenwood High 
School, Norman K. Hamstead (F) and John 
G. Hollis (N); Gunning Bedford High School 
pope McDowell (F) and Charles Toliver 

Harrington High School, Nicholas C. Morris 
(F) and Terry L. Yoder (N); Holy Cross High 
School, Stephen J. Harbourne (F) and W. 
Dougius Varn (N); Howard High School, 
Tony Garcia (F) and James Odom (N); 
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Laurel High School, Alexander L. Alvarez (F) 
and Robert Dickerson (N). 

Lewes High School, Barry B. Lambertson 
(F) and Michael J. Sing (N); Lord Baltimore 
High School, Glenn Timmons (F) and Roy 
Warrington (N); Thomas McKean High 
School, Thomas D. Campbell (F) and Charles 
Grassie (N); Middletown High School, John 
R. Combs (F) and Raymond J. Filasky (N); 
Milford High School, Byron E. Phillips (F) 
and Scott Sipple (N). 

Millsboro, Gerald L. Bunting (F) and 
Ronald E. Timmons (N); Milton, Frank 
Hitchens (F) and Dale Scott (N); Mount 
Pleasant Senior High School, Frank Fry (F) 
and Richard Harley (N); Newark Senior High 
School, Robert P. Moroz (F) and Jeffrey W. 
Purcell (N); Pierre 5. Du Pont High School, 
David Ewing (F) and Scott Wolpert (N); 
Rehoboth High School, Glenn Lee Cox (F) 
and W. Roger Truitt (N). 

Salesianum School, William E. Kirk (F) 
and David J. Szaroleta (N); Sanford Prepara- 
tory School, Jay R. Allen (F); Seaford High 
School, Dale Larrimore (F) and Ralph Pal- 
mer (N); Selbyville High School, C. Coleman 
Bunting (F) and John E, James (N). 

Smyrna High School, Ralph Weis Jr. (F) 
and George Dunning Jr. (N); St. Andrews 
School, John C. Buck (F) and James A. Davis 
(N); St. Elizabeth High School, John For- 
ester (F) and Richard Kirk (N); St. Peter's 
High School, Joseph R. Breen (F) and David 
Waselefsky (N); Tatnall School, John B. 
Frick (F) and David C. Helms III (N). 

Tower Hill School, Ellis L. Anderson (F) 
and John G. Middleton (N); Willlam Penn 
High School, Charles W. Byrnes (F) and 
David Lodge (N); and Wilmington High 
School, Edward Di Sabatine (F) and Peter 
Luce (N). 


U.S. Embassy Protests Follow 
Same Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 


[From the San Diego Union, May 26, 1967] 


U.S. Empassy Protests FOLLOW SAME 
PATTERN 


(By Dumitru Dantelopol) 
CorenHAGEN.—The sign said "I protest this 


The young girl in the thin green dress 
shivered as a cold wind and first pellets of 
rain swept down Dag Hammarskjold St., past 
the front of the American embassy. 

But Julie Szabad stood her ground, She 
was waiting for about 1,500 anti-Vietnam 
protesters who were marching toward the 

. The protest group, made up largely 
of beatniks and what the Danes call “pro- 
fessional students,” had come from a rally 
at Helsingfors, 30 miles away. 

Like everywhere else in Europe, United 
States embassy officials in Copenhagen were 
convinced that a small hardcore of Commu- 
nists, financed by Moscow, was responsible 
for the march, although they emphazised 
that the great majority of marchers could not 
be described as Communists. 

And like everywhere else in Europe, em- 
bassy officials appeared resigned to the fact 
that pro-American elements are basically 
made up of hard-working, responsible people 
who have better things to do than carry 
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That's why Julie was different. 

The 19-year-old daughter of a Hungarian 
painter, Julie was born in Denmark. Her 
father, who has built a small reputation in 
Danish art circules, fled Hungary in 1945, 
came to Denmark and married a Danish 
woman, 

“He has never tried to influence me about 
politics,” said Juile. “He says every genera- 
tion must decide for itself. 

“He knows all about communism, but he 
never talks about it. He wanted me to make 
up my own mind. I did. I think it's rot- 
ten. This is the first time I have ever tried 
to demonstrate, but I think more people who 
think like I do should come out. We shouldn’t 
leave all these anti-U.S. charges go unan- 
swered.” 

The first trickle of anti-American demon- 
strators began to appear on the sidewalk in 
front of the embassy and one of the half 
dozen policemen on duty walked up to Julie 
and spoke rapidly in Danish. 

The girl shook her head vehemently. 

“He wants me to move away from the em- 
bassy,” she explained. He's afraid there 
might be trouble. I'm going to stay. I have 
as much right be here as they have.” 

As the crowd grew, the Danish police moved 
forward and ordered the anti-American group 
to the opposite side of the street, putting 
about 40 feet between them and the tempting 
plate glass windows of the modern embassy. 

Jule was allowed to remain on the embassy 
side of the street and she stood deflantly un- 
der a big tree that gave her some protection 
from the rain that was falling heavily now. 

The protestors stood closely packed on the 
sidewalk. Several unfurled huge Viet Cong 
banners. A huge poster featured a skull-like 
caricature of President Johnson and the ac- 
cusation “assassin.” About half of the crowd 
wore paper Viet Cong flags pinned to their 
lapels as they listened to one speaker after 
another harague the United States from a 
small platform on a public address truck. 

“It looks like they're going to behave them- 
selves,” said one of the embassy's Marine 
guards, “They talked prety rough earlier to- 
day at the ambassador's residence, but this 
rain will take the starch out of them.” 

The speeches droned on and the rain kept 
falling and dusk to creep over Dag 
Hammarskjold St. We left the embassy by a 
side door at the suggestion of Marine guards, 
but one last look showed that Julie Szabad 
was still standing her ground. 

That girl is a real freedom fighter. 


Postal Service Improvement Sought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Iowa General Assembly passed 
a concurrent resolution which asked for 
improved mail service in Iowa. 

The disenchantment with the present 
quality of mail service is widespread. It 
is time that we do something about it. 
One way we can improve the service is 
to take it completely out of politics. I, 
along with others, have introduced leg- 
islation to accomplish this purpose. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 38 

Whereas, the economy of the State of Iowa 
and the well being of its citizens are highly 
dependent on the delivery of mail of the 
United States Postal Department, and 
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Whereas, studies and surveys by the Postal 
Department show that mall service is de- 
teriorating, and 

Whereas, the citizens of the State of Iowa 

are becoming increasingly concerned about 
this deterioration of mail service; Now there- 
fore, 

Be is resolved by the Senate, the House 
concurring: That the President of the United 
States and the Postmaster General of the 
United States be urged to take whatever im- 
mediate action is necessary to improve mail 
service for the citizens of the State of Iowa. 


Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
completed the tabulation of a question- 
naire that I mailed to the registered 
voters of my congressional district in 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 


We mailed 140,000 questionnaires and 
received 20,000 returns, or a substantial 
sampling of approximately 14.3 percent. 

There are many interesting and con- 
fusing conclusions that might be drawn 
from these results, Mr. Speaker, but the 
result that gives me greatest concern is 
the indication that the public has over- 
whelmingly lost confidence in the Con- 
gress as a body of responsible men of 
integrity. I do not know whether this 
public attitude is a reflection of a too- 
common American tendency to distrust 
“politicians” in general, or is a reflection 
of a deeper, more ominous loss of con- 
fidence in our basic institutions of gov- 
ernment. Whatever the reason, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a matter to which we 
should address ourselves with increasing 
diligence. 

The tabulated results of this question- 
naire follows: 

1. The President has asked for a 6% sur- 
tax on both corporate and individual in- 
come taxes. If this tax is enacted, an in- 
dividual would pay 6% of his total income 
tax in addition to his usual tax. The Presi- 
dent justifies this tax because of increased 
Vietnam war expenditures. Opponents argue 
it is really an anti-inflationary measure and 
since the inflationary aspects of the econ- 
omy are subsiding, might cause the reverse 
to occur—a recession, They also argue a 
balanced budget is not required when the 
Nation is at war. The increased tax would 
raise $4.5 billion toward an anticipated defi- 
cit of $8.1 billion. Do you favor the pro- 
posed 6% surtax? 


Sie es ys En a ah BS bathe ee Ee. 20 % 
ea eee aa el Pe ae ay 74% 
WHOA OOG a ce SAA EE N E E 6% 


2. The President has proposed an increase 
in Social Security benefits including specific 
increases of minimum benefits from $44.00 
a month to $70.0 a month, plus a monthly 
payment of $100.00 to workers with 25 years 
coverage. These benefit increases would be 
financed by increasing employer and em- 
ployee payroll deductions. 

Those favoring the proposal allege that 
Social Security recipients are hard-hit by 
price increases when their income remains 
minimal and constant. They further claim 
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that this portion of our population, the el- 
derly and the widowed and orphaned are gen- 
erally found to be thé least privileged of our 
society. 

Those opposing claim that the produc- 
tive, wage-earning portion of our population 
is becoming more and more hardpressed with 
the Governmental demands on their limited 
resources to finance programs for persons 
other than themselves. They further con- 
tend that during their employable years they 
will contribute far more than they will ever 
draw in retirement. 

Do you support the proposed increase in 
Social Security benefits and the necessary in- 
crease in withholding required to pay for 
these benefits? 


ni EAE i SA e 54% 
ba aE ap iS po a ate e e S 39% 
Undecided nk ee el . eR & 1% 


8. The deficit in this year’s Budget amounts 
to $8.1 billion. By far the largest portion of 
the Budget of $136 billion goes for payment 
of past and present wars as well as keeping 
our defense system throughout the world 
intact. For these purposes, we spend $81.6 
billion. In addition, we spend $14.1 billion in 
interest on money the Nation has borrowed 
Over the years, and finally the remainder of 
the Budget, $39.3 billion, is allocated to pro- 
grams such as agriculture and natural re- 
Sources, health, education, conservation, 
FBI, public works, etc. 

Do you believe we should cut back on our 
Defense Budget? 


TD E — ——————————— 41% 
a ee ⁰ AAA 53% 
Undecided sissies eae 6% 


4. Of the Defense Budget of $81.6 billion, 
$22 billion is proposed for the Vietnam war. 
Do you believe we should reduce expendi- 
tures in Vietnam? r 


5. A controvesial domestic program in- 
volves the effort to restore the deteriorating 
resources, both physical and human, of our 
Nation's huge cities. This program is com- 
monly known as the “War on Poverty.” Its 
critica maintain it is wasteful and its re- 
sources do not get to those in poverty, but 
are wasted on inefficient programs, Its sup- 
Porters maintain that programs such as Op- 
eration Head Start, Uob-Upgrading, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and VISTA represent 
& needed change in welfare-oriented assist- 
ance programs by requiring some effort to 
improve their capabilities from the recipients 
rather than simply doling out support 
money to the impoverished. 

This year’s Budget proposes to spend $1.9 
billion on this program—about the cost of 
3 weeks of the Vietnam War. Do you believe: 

(a) We should abolish the entire War on 
Poverty”? 


Oe Le, Sr nae re ee 36% 
tO gt aad yea em eat LO aay aT evo! 56% 
oo 8 = ae Pee ren 8% 


(b) We should transfer proven programs 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
regular Fede.al Agencies, eg., Operation 


Headstart to Dept. of Education, not there- 
by reducing expenditures, but perhaps in- 
creasing efficiency. 


(c) Do you believe we should materially 
reduce the “War on Poverty“ program? 


. ͤ —. NE a ae 49% 
NO a TRIES Ot ee 41% 
Docs — 10% 


6. A major portion of the Budget involved 
investment in public works and recreational 
area —for example; the purchase of a Cali- 
fornia Redwood National Park and the con- 
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struction of the Kellogg Project in Contra 
Costa County designed to provide -supple- 
mental fresh water to our area. Do you be- 
lieve these projects, and similar investments 
in developing and preserving our natural 
resources, should be postponed until the 
Vietnam war is concluded? 


FB So —— — — 25% 
— ———. Q — 89 
VUn decide 6% 


7. $1.2 billion of the deficit stems from the 
fact that present postal rates do not produce 
sufficient revenues to pay for the operations 
of the Post Office. First-class mail not only 
pays its own way, but produces a surplus, 
Becond-class mail—magazines, newspapers 
and educational material, does not pay its 
own way, nor does Third-class mail, com- 
monly known as “junk mall.“ Some have 
argued that the mail service should not be 
required to pay its way! —that it is a Gov- 
ernmental service such as education, police 
protection, and defense, and should be a 
general Governmental expense. 

Do you believe: 

(a) We should not expect users of the 
mail service to entirely “pay their own way” 
by postal rate increases: 


OB Cee ot pie td or re es ee 36% 
9 TTT 58% 
aa... a 6% 


(b) We should increase rates sufficient to 
balance the “postal deficit" on: 


8. Senator Mansfield, Majority Leader of 
the Senate, has said the 90th Congress 
should not enact new and extensive pro- 
grams, but should primarily concern itself 
with a review of the mass of legislation en- 
acted the past two years and determine if 
those programs are effective or worthwhile. 
The President's State of the Union Message 
generally hewed to this philosophy. Do you 
agree? 


RL a ee re ro en a RAG 
a SS a Rs ee e a 9% 
pT wel ES. Pe ee ee ee T% 


9. Do you generally concur the Nation's 
interest demands we continue the war in 
Vietnam? 


EC ————K sta peut acne 64% 
G ERR SATE ip dat wad sedeueneus 26% 
igen gg shed noe 10% 


war militarily? 


11. Do you believe we should intensify our 
efforts to bring about a peace conference? 


ES N- AEDA T A T SE E — 81% 
NO Se ee TA E, A G a a 13% 
WONG A A E e EE E ee ses 6% 


12. The President has urged that our Na- 
tion should encourage a better relationship 
with Russia. It is the belief of many that 
Russia has a greater interest in a peaceable 
relationship with America now, than at any 
time in recent history, partially because of 
the militaristic attitudes of China and par- 
tially because the Russian people are now 
becoming more and more consumer consci- 
ous. Others maintain Russia is as militant 
in her desire to defeat American as she ever 
has been, and that we should make no effort 
to improve relations between that country 
and our Nation. 

The President has urged adoption of a 
Consular Treaty with Russia as one step in 
improving relations. This will mean an addi- 
tional 15 Russians in our Country over the 
452 presently staffing Russian consulates, In 
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addition, it would mean an equally greater 
number of Americans in Russia. Opponents 
allege this will increase opportunity for sub- 
version. Supporters allege the 15 additional 
Russians present no major increase in this 
critical area and the additional Americans 
will permit better service to those 18,000 citi- 
zens of our Nation travelling in Russia yearly. 
Do you believe the Senate should ratify the 
Consular Treaty? 


oC Ne ed AEE ee ae 69% 
C —— Sr AE eve Se 22% 
Das. ͤ— 9% 


13. The Powell case in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Dodd case in the Senate, and 
the Bobby Baker case, have all reflected great- 
ly on the integrity of the Congress. Do you 
believe these cases indicate only a surface“ 
problem, and that, in reality, the problem 
of ethics is far greater than these cases 
indicate? 


--- 80% 


The Dixie Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the Meridian Star on June 12, 1967, ex- 
presses my grave concern for the con- 
tinuation of the 31st Dixie Division, and 
I would like to bring this to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Tse Du] Division 


It appears that the 31st Infantry Division, 
Mississippi and Alabama’s own National 
Guard division, has fought its last shadow 
foe and marched its last parade. The Defense 
Department has sentenced the famed old 
Dixie Division to death, f 

In a time when our country is threatened 
with continuing wars on many fronts, the 
government has made a move that has been 
a dream of Pentagon minds for many years. 
The end of the state militias has been a 
frustrated hope so far. Now it appears that 
something is going to be done about it. 

There have been promises already that local 
National Guard units will be revamped and 
cities and towns in the two states will not 
lose their armories. Reduction in force, under 
the suggested changeover to a brigade at- 
tached to somebody else’s division, would not 
be great, we have been told. 

But it won't be the old 31st, not any more. 
And if its not the 31st, then it's not the 
Dixie Division and it's not Alabama's and 
Mississippi's own. 

The Pentagon, with all its vast store of 
facts and figures and military ingenuity, can 
say that the 31st is no longer needed, but 
we can't quite believe it. We have learned 
to distrust the vast store of facts and figures 
and the military ingenuity of the Pentagon 
before. Maybe they’re wrong this time, too, 
and maybe they'll recognize it. A lot of people 
are trying to convince them. 

No matter what happens, we are proud of 
the Dixie Division and of the Meridian boys 
who are a part of it. If ever they are needed. 
and we hope they are not, the Pentagon will 
learn that you can kill the name and furl 
the colors, but the spirit and patriotism that 
built a reputation just doesn’t die. 
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Steven C. Rockefeller Comments on Hun- 
gary, Israel, and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


O NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7, Steven C. Rockefeller, son of 
New York's outstanding Governor, spoke 
at the Marymount College commence- 
ment. : 

His comments on the situations in 
Hungary, Vietnam, and Israel, as re- 
ported in the New York Times, of Thurs- 
day, June 8, 1967, so well accord with 
mine that I thought I would bring them 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

The New York Times article follows: 
Marymount Hears ROCKEFELLER’S SON 
(By Merrill Folsom) 

TarryYrowN, N.Y. June 7—Steven C. 
Rockefeller, the 31-year-old son of New 
York's Governor, declared today that he had 
been outraged by this nation’s failure to 
intervene in the Hungarian revolution of 
1957 and that he would “certainly support 
whatever we have to do to defend the rights 
and independence of Israel.” 

But, he added, if he were in Vietnam, “I 
would be haunted by the questions as to the 
justice and intelligence of United States 

“Much of the evidence indicates,” he said, 
“we are interfering in a civil war and deny- 
ing a people the right of self-determination.” 

He called for an immediate halt of the 


COMMENCEMENT SPEECH 


After talking to the audience about social, 
political, civil rights and economic 
im the world, Mr. Rockefeller said a new spirit 
had been born that “is in possession of the 
young—or perhaps one should say the young 
at heart.” 

“Many people,” he went on, “are opposed 
war in Vietnam, especially the bomb- 
the North and constant escalation 


new life and new creation, and we are ex- 
pending our resources in hideous destruc- 
tion.” 


Saying that “the majority of those who 


afraid to betray their consciences and un- 


voted to the finest traditions of this country. 


“There is no guarantee that our fighting 
in Vietnam will mean we won't have to 


Asked later if he intended to enter poll- 
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tics, Mr. Rockefeller responded: “Not as a 
candidate for public office.” Then he added 
that his goal was to teach and write in a 
nonsectarian college. A graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, he is working for a 
philosophy doctorate in a program of the 
seminary and Columbia University. 

In the Marymount graduating class were 
171 women from 18 states and eight foreign 
countries. They received bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of music, bachelor of fine arts and 
bachelor of science degrees. The highest aca- 
demic honors went to Catherine McKenna of 
Douglaston, LI, who also received a Wood- 
row Wlison Fellowship for graduate study. 


Twenty Years of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remark in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Topeka, Kans., Daily Capital, which poses 
several important questions regarding 
this Nation’s future foreign aid policy. 
The editorial discusses the contributions 
of the foreign aid program on the oc- 
casion of the 20th anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan. I call the editorial to the 
attention of House Members because we 
soon will be faced with critical decisions 
concerning the foreign aid program. 
The editorial follows: 

TWENTY YEARS Or FOREIGN Am 

“It is logical that the United States should 
do whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the 
world, without which there can be no poll- 
tical stability and no assured peace.” 

These words, spoken by Secretary of State 

George C. Marshall in addressing the Har- 
vard graduating class of 1947, signaled the 
beginning of what was to become known as 
the Marshall Plan, a vast program whereby 
this country elected to share ite wealth with 
the less fortunate. European recoyery, eco- 
nomists since have said, began the day after 
the speech. 
Certainly it held out hope for reviving the 
economic fortunes of war-torn Europe which 
received $17 billion in U.S. grants and loans 
over the following four years. And the steady 
flow of American aid has continued ever 
since. 

Today, at Bonn, West Germany, a series 
of observances of the 20th anniversary be- 
gins. The exact 20th anniversary of the 
Marshall speech at Harvard falls on next 
Monday. On that day, the Organization for 
Economic tion and Development 
(OECD) will have a memorial meeting and 
dinner in Paris. 

But reports from Europe note that a much 
more significant meeting will be at Brussels 
on June 7. There a committee of eminent 
Europeans, including all of those still living 
who signed the original Marshall Plan agree- 
ment, will meet to discuss the question: 
“How Can the Principles of the Marshall 
Plan Be Applied to Today’s Problems?” 


whom served as chief U.S. administrators of 
the Marshall Plan. 

Now it is 20 years and about $120 billion 
dollars later and foreign aid has become a 
way of life in Washington. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that the aims of the Marshall 
Plan were noble indeed. Never in history has 
one nation extended such mammoth assist- 
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ance to other countries as has America. But 
we do so at a price—not just in the billions 
loaned or given away but in the costly deficit 
financing which has marked our fiscal pol- 
icy for years. 

We are but 6 per cent of the world's popu- 
lation. Can we safely keep on with the for- 
eign ald handouts to 130 countries? What 
about the balance of payments deficit? 
What about the enormous interest load the 
government carries on borrowed money? 

These questions occur as we reach the 20th 
anniversary of the Marshall Plan. The vari- 
ous observances in Europe will be watched 
with interest by Americans, a considerable 
number of whom, are probably saying it's 
time we approached our foreign aid policy 
in a more economic and realistic manner. 


Ward Just’s Critique of U.S. Role in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most analytical observers of the Viet- 
nam war is Ward Just, formerly of Wau- 
kegan, Il., and more recently a foreign 
correspondent for the Washington Post 
in Vietnam. Ward Just has now returned 
from Vietnam and has written a thought 
provoking and challenging article en- 
title “A War That’s Not Being Won”. 

This article should help open the eyes 
of Members of the Congress and more 
particularly leaders in the administra- 
tion who are charged with developing 
political and military policies in connec- 
tion with the Vietnam war. I commend 
this article to their attention as well as 
to the careful scrutiny of my colleagues 
in the Congress: 

“A War Tuar’s Nor Berna Won” 
(By Ward Just) 

Satcon.—This war is not being won, and 
by any reasonable estimate is not going to be 
won in the foreseeable future. It may be un- 
winnable. Frustrated at the resiliency and 
resources of the enemy, the administration 
revises its rules of engagement and widens 
the war. South Vietnam, unstable at best, 
sags, becomes bloated, threatens to become 
unmoored altogether, 

The Americans and the Saigon govern- 
ment have not been able to dispel what one 
official calls “the revolutionary atmosphere” 
that is the property of the Communists. 

Non-Communist Vietmamese refuse to 
place themselves in the center of the struggle. 

Vietnamese may willingly die for an illu- 
sion, but there are few illusions left in Viet- 
nam. The Viet Cong may not be regarded 
as marauders, but they are no longer saviors, 
yet the roots of revolution are deep in the 
peasantry. Thirty-billion dollars and thou- 
sands of dead men have not brought a better 
illusion, one around which the population 
can wholeheartedly rally. 

The middie class sees the country being 
torn apart by a war machine fitted not to 
counterinsurgency but what Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland correctly calls a war of 
attrition. To Vietnamese, it seems a case of 
killing a man in an auto accident to save 
him from cancer. 

Among the Americans, what is missing is 
a sense of purpose and a sense of priorities. 
No one can agree on what the situation in 
Vietnam is, except that it is surely unsatis- 
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factory. No one can say with any certainty 
that the allies are a quarter or a half or 
three- down the road, or, indeed, 
whether units of time have relevance in Viet- 
nam. 

Verbs in the Vietnamese language have no 
tense changes. The verb is the same whether 
past, present or future, and is modified by 
a second word. This says something for the 
Vietnamese sense of time. 

But for Americans here it is a tertiary 
matter. Only a handful understand the lan- 
guage well enough to use it in sophisticated 
discourse. 

No one can understand the shooting war 
in Vietnam because the correspondents have 
not devised a calculus for measuring it as a 
continuum. The miiltary is worse, professing 
to find significance in the corpse count and 
mistaking valor for progress. The war is now 
reported by correspondents as Broadway is 
reviewed by drama critics. Each operation 
is a production of its own, unrelated to its 
predecessors, It is reviewed on its own merits, 
because there are no other standards of 
Judgment. 

Battles erupt, small ones in the delta, larg- 
er ones in the highlands, the largest of all in 
the First Corps area up by the demilitarized 
zone, and none of them battles for terrain 
or control of population but for men and 
supplies. 

“If we keep going at it like this,“ said a 
young marine lieutenant at the DMZ. “my 
kids are going to be fighting this war.” 

He had been in Vietnam for nearly a year, 
and was asked what progress he saw. “We're 
sure kicking hell out of Old Charlie,” he 
said, “but Old Charlie sometimes kicks hell 
out of us. I guess I don't see the progress be- 
cause I'm too close to it.” 

Frustrated, angry, bewildered at the in- 
ability of American firepower to eontain “Old 
Charlie,” ever more incredulous schemes are 
considered: Invade the DMZ. Bomb Hanol. 
Mine Haiphong harbor. And none of them 
bears on winning the war in South Vietnam 
except as they marginally Impede the ability 
of the enemy to send men and supplies south. 
These are sideshows, introduced by authors 
who sense that the main plot is slipping and 
incapable of enough velocity, to hold the at- 
tention of the electorate. 

The insurgency seems incapable of being 
beaten back, so you invade the DMZ. Half 
the province chiefs are corrupt, half the 
Vietnamese army won't fight, so you bomb 
Hanoi. A former prime minister of South 
Vietnam sat at lunch at the Caravelle Hotel 
the other day, sipped an American beer, and 
Pronounced sadly, "The problem isn’t the 
North Vietnamese army, it's the South Viet- 
namese government.” 

But tell that to the marines fighting in 
Quang Tri Province or the 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion 30 miles west of Pleiku. They are fight- 
ing North Vietnamese infantry, splendidly 
equipped with modern Chinese weapons, 
Well-disciplined, fanatically dedicated. They 
have come down from the north, and some- 
how the flow must be stopped. 

Bombing of the trails from the north was 
Supposed to stanch the flow, but it failed. 
Now the planners want to dig a ditch from 
the South China Sea to western Laos. These 
Planners make a plausible case for it—you 
Can make a plausible case for anything in 
Vietnam—but somehow common sense 
throws up its hands. Is a ditch really the 
answer? Perhaps it is. 

Intelligent men have been wrong before. 

They said that American troops would not 
fight well in Vietnamese jungles. They have. 

They said a jet aircraft was useless against 
the guerrilla. It isn’t. 

They said B-52 strikes were inconsequen- 
tial, no more than junglebusters. They 
aren't. 

The heavy weaponry, the tanks and air- 
Craft, more often than not make the head- 
lines, but it is the long, slow slog that makes 
the war, 
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The level of leadership in the Vietnamese 
government, both in Saigon and the prov- 
inces, is low. The problems are corruption 
and lack of dedication. 

The top jobs in the provinces and districts 
are often for sale, In the opinion of some 
observers here, the corruption problem will 
not be solved until all the money is gone. 
And at the rate Americans are putting 
money into Vietnam, that millennia is some 
distance away. 

Deeper than corruption, though, is the 
capacity of the Vietnamese to absorb Lyn- 
don Johnson's Great Society, a concept not 
exactly rooted in Asian tradition nor es- 
pecially congenial to it, 

In Washington, the President can ask why 
there aren't more schools. In the provinces, 
the problem is more complex, Are there 
books? Teachers? Who will build the school? 
Does the village need one? How much graft 
must be taken off the top? 

The bewildering variety of American pro- 
grams, from advisers in tax collection to ex- 
perts in animal husbandry to projects in- 
volving health, auto repair, and journalism, 
is beyond the capacity of the Vietnamese to 
absorb. The Americans are trying to stuff 
10 pounds of sugar into a 5-pound bag. And 
the bag, more often than not, is made in 
America, 

What the Vietnamese want is not bigger 
rice crops or handsomer schools, but social 
justice and security. 

Vietnamese intellectuals, particularly 
young ones, are not always easy to follow. 
They appear to want the Americans to dis- 
pose of the generals, win the war, liquidate 
all holdings in Vietnam, and exit as quickly 
as possible—all with as little dislocation to 
Vietnamese society as possible. 

It comes easy, after a year and a half of 
watching the money-grabbing cyclo drivers 
and bartenders, the insistence of the street 
vendors and the massive indifference of 
much of the armed forces, to place the 
blame for the inertia in this war principally 
on the Vietnamese, or at least the Vietnamese 
leadership. 

But it’s not that simple in Vietnam. Noth- 
ing is. 

The most attractive Vietnamese is in many 
ways Prime Minister Ky. Since he began to 
regard himself as presidential material, he 
has become crafty, which has detracted some 
from a kind of blitzkreig honesty that once 
permitted him to say, “In Vietnam, 85 per 
cent of all rumors are true.” The principal 
rumor at the time was an outrageous story 
about himself. 

Americans, particularly military officials, 
tend to forget that the Vietnamese are 
laughing most of the time, that they em- 
barrass easily, and have a highly developed 
sense of the ridiculous. 

The war, or as many of them call it, “The 
situation in Vietnam,” strikes many of them 
as intrinsically mad, an East Asian theater 
of the absurd where, almost without realizing 
it, a full-scale war has erupted, and no one 
can quite say what is being fought for, or 
over. 

Saigon must demonstrate that the war is 
worth winning and that life will somehow 
be better when it is over and the Commu- 
nists are defeated. 

Most educated Vietnamese believe that the 
war is worth winning, but for the average 
man it must strain credulity. Not that the 
Viet Cong are to be preferred. 

But the war has gone very far. Anything 
would be better. 

The situation in this country is Wash- 
ington’s responsibility as much as it is any- 
one's. 

The Johnson administration has got its 
priorities badly out of joint in this war. 
Pressed by the generals and other tradi- 
tionalists, it has attempted to win the war 
on the cheap, by “forcing Hanoi to the bar- 
gaining table” by her means of 
production. This strategy has its corollary in 
the South with the indiscriminate use of 
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artillery fire at night, and literally hundreds 
of air strikes a day. 

The most severe side effect of the first is 
that it diverts attention from the essentials 
to a notion that somehow the war in the 
south can be won in the north, In the sec- 
ond it argues that machinery is a substitute 
for hard slogging. Anyone who has watched 
how hard the slogging is knows the compul- 
sion to substitute machinery. 

But it won't work. 

If the effort and money spent dropping 
bombs were put into retraining the South 
Vietnamese army, reforming the bureauc- 
racy, and forcing the generals to prosecute 
corrupt colleagues, there is more than a fair 
chance that the Americans could pull it off. 

But in Vietnam, the Americans also have 
a leadership problem. 

There are men of immense ability and 
dedication here, but there are not nearly 
enough of them. Many of the best go unap- 
preciated by the American establishment. 
which is in its way as opaque as the Viet- 
namese establishment. 

The war can only be won by the Viet- 
namese. It is still the Americans’ to lose, by 
misapplication of power or by impatience or 
sheer unwillingness to do what needs to be 
done. The administration ought to decide it 
is in the war for keeps, and victory is not to 
be bought by bombing a power plant in 
Hanoi. What it is going to mean is more 
dead men, both Americans and Vietnamese. 

It means fighting the war on the Com- 
munists’ terms. It means a definition of war 
aims, so far not supplied by the administra- 
tion, and most of all a careful explanation 
of the kind of casualties that can be 
expected. 


A Medical Conspiracy Against Mississippi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, it is said 
that to let an intellectual talk long 
enough he will begin to believe his own 
expert opinions and trap himself. 

But for a medical man to unequivo- 
cally declare that an entire State is in 
a conspiracy to eliminate the Negro is 
preposterous. This blast carries the im- 
print of a self-designed genocide blue- 
print. I wonder if the good doctor legally 
understands the term “conspiracy”? 

If refusing to pay or feed people who 
no longer work or are unproductive is 
conspiracy, then perhaps this report 
should include the real cause of the prob- 
lem, that is, Washington bureaucrats, 
poverty corps, welfare and political car- 
petbaggers who encourage nonproduc- 
tivity and parental shiftlessness. 

And what significance does the good 
doctor attach to the word “eliminate.” 
Can it be “migration” as a result of a 
breakdown in racial harmony brought 
about in great part by just such agitation 
as his? Is he afraid for disenchanted 
people to move north to his hometown? 
He's on a Ford grant—why does he not 
promote the rich Ford Foundation outfit 
to move his specimens to Detroit and give 
them a free home and a job? That is, if 
he is genuinely concerned and not just 
blowing off more hot air to provoke addi- 
tional racism and sectionalism. 

Certainly if he looked, he could find 
the same medical symptoms and prob- 
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lems existing in his purported home 
town of Charlotte, N.C., in W: 

D.C., Chicago, and New York. That is, 
if he is sincere and really looking for 
the truth rather than some more polit- 
ical hogwash to smear Mississippi. 

What an obvious misrepresentation for 
a medical doctor to say “In every child 
we saw evidence of etc.” One knows 
he did not see or examine every child in 
Mississippi. How many did he see and 
who arranged for him to see the few 
he possibly did examine? We could go 
to any city, U.S.A., or world, and get a 
doctor to examine several children, hand 
selected because of their physical ail- 
ments and utter forth a like emotional 
statement. 

The reported medical diagnosis may 
not be completely false to the point of 
outright lies, but they obviously do not 
give all the facts to arrive at the truth. 

I would hope that the American 
Medical Association would take notice of 
the grave injustice being provoked by 
these professional agitators hiding be- 
hind a time-respected title of respect 
such as medical doctor. If the Ford 
Foundation sinks so low as to spend its 
tax-free fortune to perpetrate these 
falsehoods, all America will know there 
is a conspiracy—and not in Mississippi. 

I ask that the AP release of June 17, as 
it appeared in the Washington, D.C., 
Evening Star follow my remarks: 

Necro Srupy Sars Many ARE STARVING 

Many Negroes literally are starving in 
Southern states, with the crisis worst in 
Mississippi, says a panel of six physicians in 
a study for the Ford Foundation. 

“I was told before I went there that there 
Was @ conspiracy to eliminate the Negro. I 
didn't believe it before but I do now.“ Dr, 
Raymond Wheeler told sa news conference 
yesterday. 

Wheeler, a Charlotte, N.C., internist said, 
“It is still difficult for me to believe that this 
could exist in this nation of ours.” 

The- news conference came after the 
Physicians talked with Department of Agri- 
culture officials and members of a Senate 
poverty subcommittee. 

In their report to the Ford Foundation, the 
doctors wrote: 

“In every child we saw evidence of vitamin 
and general deficiencies; serious untreated 
skin infections and ulcerations; eye and ear 
disease; also unattended bone disease sec- 
ondary to poor food intake.” 

Other physician members of the survey 


Study Center, Yale; and Dr. Cyril Walwyn, 
medical adviser to Friends of the Children 
of Mississippi. 


A Modern David and Goliath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


East, countless articles have been written 
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about the bravery of the small State of 
Israel. Few articles, however, have con- 
tained the heartfelt emotion of the one 
that follows. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues this moving article written 
by Yvette Scharfman, which appeared 
in the June 10, 1967, edition of the Kings 
Courier. 

The article follows: 

POLITICAL PATTER 
(By Yvette Scharfman) 


We wrote our column for this issue, en- 
gaging in the usual “political patter.” But 
upon reading it, we suddenly found it to be 
fatuous and banal amidst the blood and 
thunder rampant in our planet today! We 
tore it to shreds. We are outraged at man's 
inhumanity to man, and we pass on our 
outcry. 

It is inconceivable in our day, with so 
highly civilized and sophisticated an instru- 
ment as the United Nations, that one country 
dares to speak openly of destroying an- 
other country! Let us go back to 1956, when 
three-quarters of a million Israelis won a 
miraculous victory over the dictator Nasser 
(and 40 million arabs) and might have saved 
the Suez Canal for western civilization, but 
for pressures exercised against them by the 
then President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles. The latter forced them through 
threats of sanctions, boycotts and “our dis- 
pleasure,” to surrender the spoils of war. 
Messrs. Eisenhower & Dulles picked Nasser 
up off his back and placed him again upon 
the backs of his subjects. And the monster 
Nasser, like the creation of Frankenstein, is 
now venting his spleen the America 
who saved him. He and his arab henchmen 
openly lick the Russian boot! In 1956, how- 
ever, in exchange for returning the dictator 
Nasser to his country and his throne, the 
victorious Israelis were told by the then 
President Eisenhower that our country was 
committed to a promise of freedom of the 
seas for all nations. (Actually, we gave 
them nothing they had not already won 
through blood, bravery, sacrifice and suffer- 
ing matched only by the Irish during their 
rebellion against England.) 

But the Israelis, nelther boastful nor 
bragging, went back to their little country, 
about the size of Rhode Island, and began 
to build while other nations were seeking to 
destroy. 

Today we ask who are these 2 million 
Israelis who would dare to fight back against 
an aggressor who comprises 80 million in 
manpower, together with the superior 
strength of mechanized armaments furnished 
by communist Russia? We shall try to pre- 
sent a picture. They are (1) a band of 
idealistic pioneers; (2) a handful of con- 
centration camp graduates and (3) a group 
of comparatively recent refugees. The first 


Jew should have a homeland like any other 
group of nationals; that this homeland was 


implement the promise and the prophecy 


cept the blind, the lame, the sick and the 
halt. They did not go by choice. They had 
been well integrated (or so they thought) in 
the social fabric of Germany, until the little 
house painter from Austria decided to elimi- 
nate first the Jew and then all non-nazis, 
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curtain where they have escaped at the peril 
of their lives, rather than live under the 
terror of communism. They have worked and 
slaved to build their tiny country. They have 
made the desert green. They have given full 
representation and equal rights and pay to 
all arabs who remained in Israel (which 1s 
far more than arabs are now granted in 
arabic lands.) Israel wishes only to be left 
in peace (their word for hello“ and “good- 
bye” is Shalom, which means peace.) But 
there is no peace! 

What about the sanctimonious great 
powers who would fight communism in one 
part of the world but would declare their 
“neutrality” when the 2 million are faced 
with the aggression of 80 million supported 
openly by the communists? Our country 
gave Jordan millions of dollars in arma- 
ments only recently “in order to achieve a 
a balance of power against Egypt in the 
middle East.” And now Jordan has signed 
a pact with Nasser to stab little Israel in 
the guts with these very weapons! But little 
Israel is fighting her own fight—not only 
against the arab world, but against the com- 
munist world. Her people will fight for demo- 
cracy unto the death. And the Jews in other 
parts of the world, ashamed that they stood 
impotently by while Hitler destroyed six 
million of their brethren, will now give 
generously of their material for the 
Israelis ask not that we fight their battle, 
but that we help them care for their indigent 
refugees so that they may purchase arms 
which all their enemies receive free of 
charge! 

The world will not be treated to a modern 
David-Goliath confrontation. We are an in- 
curable romantic, to be sure, but we be- 
lieve God is on the side of the Israelis; for 
despite insuperable odds, these people have 
breathed life and hope and faith into the 
magic words emblazoned upon our own 
Statue of Liberty, written by the Jewish 
poetess Emma Lazarus: 


“Give me your tired, your poor; 
Your huddled masses 8 to breathe 


tree: 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shores; 

Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tossed, to me.” 

Yes, the State of Israel will endure! 


Arlington County, Va., Cultural Center 
Proposed by Commission 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


gressional district, Mrs. George Green, 
chairman of the Arlington Cultural 
Heritage Commission, reported on the 
findings of her commission with regard 
to the need for a cultural center in the 
county with a full complement of facil- 
Nees for the performing and audiovisual 


Mrs, Green’s study was most detailed, 
and represents long hours of devoted ef- 
Serr on DEE DIT ne VELATON HADAS 
of the members of her commission. I 
believe the Members of this House might 
be interested in knowing of the activities 
of her commission in a community in 
which many of my colleagues reside. 
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The Arlington County Board, upon re- 
ceiving Mrs. Green's report, advised her 
that the board will be considering a bond 
Teferendum for this fall and will con- 
Sider the possibility of including the 
center she recommended, or at least a 
beginning on the center in the ref- 
erendum. 

Mrs. Green's report was as follows: 
Report or CULTURAL HERITAGE COMMISSION 

ON PROPOSED CULTURAL CENTER 


Mrs. Grorce B. GREEN: Chairman Casto 
and Members of the Arlington County. Board, 
as Chairman of the Arlington County Cul- 
tural Heritage Commission, it is indeed an 
honor and privilege for me to appear before 
Fou today. I am here to turn over to you 
the results of the Proposed Cultural Center 
Study made by our Commission at your re- 
Quest. During the course of this study, our 
14-member Commission has glven unlimited 
hours of time, dedicated interest, and com- 
Plete cooperation to this project. We have 
Searched out answers to the broad questions: 
“Is a Cultural Center needed in Arlington? 
If so, where should it be located, what should 
it contain, and would it have public sup- 
Port?” Commission members have been ob- 
jective, impartisl, and as thorough as time 
and individual capabilities have permitted. 

the outset of the study, Commission 
Members have been aware that their recom- 
Mendation must include the fact that, if 
in the affirmative, the Board and citizens of 
the County would be asked to consider a 
multi-million dollar proposition, an ex- 
tremely costly project, to be used not only 
y Our present citizens, but by generations 
into the future. Because of the magnitude 
and Importance of this long-range project, 
and the grave responsibility the decision will 
Place upon the Board, we opened the subject 
to public hearings, We have studied and dis- 
Cussed the materials and information that 
Was brought to our attention. We sought in- 
formation by announcements to clubs, 
Organizations, and individuals, through 
press, radio and television. by notices 

on Library bulletin boards, Park and Rec- 
Teation department and the two public 
hearings and two tours. We sought both af- 
firmative and negative suggestions and reac- 
tions. No one appeared before us or has sub- 
mitted materials in opposition to a Cultural 
Center. Our study will show you that there 
are minor cifferonces regarding size of rooms, 
number of auditoriums, number of stats, 
Multi-purpose rooms and the use of technical 
equipment by amateurs, However, the hope 
seeing a Center become a reality in the 
County appeared to be a great compromising 
. for performing groups are willing to 
adjust requirements. Frankly, the public 
was greater than we anticipated 
Recessitating two, rather than the one public 
hearing we had originally scheduled. We be- 
lleve much valuable information has been 
assembled in this study. In terms of cost to 
© County, all participants were volunteers 
With the exception of limited clerical help 
and County transportation for two tours 
Willingly furnished by the County Manager's 
Office. We are most appreciative and wish to 
Mr. Johnson and his fine staff. In con- 

to the cost of this Study, I should like 

to point out that our neighbor, Fairfax 
County—with an $80,000 Federal Study 
t—is moving ahead rapidly in consider- 

& site and plans for building a Cultural 
nter, I really believe you must give very 
us consideration to the subject of how 

the Federal Government would react to re- 
Quests for matching funds from neighbor- 
Counties for similar projects at the ap- 

to te same time, if Federal assistance is 
be sought. Fairfax is thinking in terms of 
Multi-million dollar figures. Springfield has 
a y announced plans for & half million 

Ollar Center to be bullt, hopefully, with 
ce of Federal funds. Incidentally, I 
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have just received a letter from Congressmen 
Joel T. Broyhill, expressing his interest in 
learning the findings of our study as soon as 
we can make them available to him. He has 
offered to cooperate in any way possible, 
once decisions have been made, with Arling- 
ton County. Through the kind offices of 
Senator Harry Byrd, Jr., we have received 
helpful material relative to the available 
Federal participating fund programs. This 
you will find in our reference material. 

If funding can be accomplished in Arling- 
ton, the consensus is that neighboring cen- 
ters or the various performing arts facilities 

ringing up along the Beltway between: here 
ae ences: or the attractions of Wash- 
ington, would certainly not rob an Arlington 
Center of year-round near-capacity use dur- 
ing daytime and evening hours. The Arling- 
ton County School Board is sharing a $75,000 
study grant from the Federal Government 
with Alexandria and Falis Church, to assess 
the performing arts and cultural require- 
ments in the public schools, This only em- 
phasizes the wide-spread interest in the need 
for improving cultural facilities generally. 
Our Commission made two extremely worth- 
while inspection tours—one within the 
County of existing public and private facili- 
ties; the other into nearby Virginia and 
Maryland. Our intent was to avoid recom- 
mending facilities that would duplicate any 
that are already filling the needs. As reported 
in the Study, the County tour strongly em- 
phssized the need for adequate facilities 
within the County. Let me assure you, from 
the standpoint of cultural facilities for the 
performing and audio, visual arts, Arlington 
County is definitely not equipped to fulfill 
the demands. We do not have a public art 
gallery. There is not an adequate stage in 
the County for the proper performance of 
dramatic productions. There is not an ade- 
quate stage in the County for the proper 
performance of opera, There is not a music 
hall large enough or with proper acoustics 
for the presentation of symphonic music that 
an ever increasing county audience demands. 
Clubs and organizations are hard put to find 
meeting rooms. The projection for classic and 
documentary films is make-shift, The pres- 
entation of dramatic productions becomes 
a test of ingenulty and often an exercise in 
futility for school auditoriums are over- 
worked and avallable for community activity 
only on short notice. Scenery and costumes 
must be made and stored in poor and iso- 
lated places that can only be termed barely 
better than nothing. A Cultural Center would 
serve to unite the citizens of a very transient 
community. It would prove to be a great 
tourist attraction of a high order, It would 
prove to be a great educator—not only of 
the performers in the arts, but of audiences 
in the county. It would be premature, indeed, 
to tell you the exact number of square feet 
a building should contain, the actual dollars 
it should cost, the style of architecture, type 
of material, or kinds of specific equipment it 
should acquire. I can say this; It would bea 
multi-million dollar structure, well-planned 
outside in a park-like setting, with a full 
complement of proper facilities for the per- 
forming and audio-visual arts use. It must 
be planned with the people who will use it— 
planned from the inside out—a monument 
equal to Arlington's size potential, demand- 
ing esthetic taste, and conservative pocket 
book, 

Only a structure and facility that both 
pleases the eye and fulfills the needs of the 
community should be considered. Our Com- 
mission is furnishing you with an analysis 
of the needs of a Center that could very. well 
serve as the basis for an architectural plan 
or program. Many people have displayed in- 
terest in an Arlington Center, including a 
number of architects who have indicated 
their interest in working on the proposed 
Center, The Northern Virginia Section of the 
American Institute of Architects has offered 
to provide assistance to the County Board. 
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They would provide members to serve on an 


Board until the “program” 
have been determined; advise on how to 
establish the architectural program, and 
advise on methods of selecting an architect. 
In my opinion, the selection of an architec- 
ural firm, preferably by a Judged competl- 
tion, capable of handling such a specialized 
project with the ability to call in highly ex- 
Pperienced and specialized technical con- 
sultants in the fields of the arts, is para- 
mount, You will find a report on suggestions 
for an Architectural AIA Advisory Commit- 
tee in the Study. If properly planned, such a 
center, in addition to a theatrical consultant 
provided by the architectural firm employed, 
the project would require acoustical experts, 
radio and television specialists, motion pic- 
ture technicians, lighting and 

electrical workers, to mention a few. As has 
been pointed out in our study, it is not only 
better, but less costly in a specialized “cus- 
tom bullt structure such as this to bulld 
inte the plan all the highly detailed needs 
from the very The Cultural 
Heritage Commission would be available and 
should be utilized from the outset as a Maison 
between the groups that will use the center 
and those planning the architectural pro- 
gram, developing and building the Center. 
Thus, the very necessary requirements of the 
performing and visual arts users will not be 
overlooked or badly compromised. We share 
with you a desire to serve Arlington taxpay- 
ers—to see that tax money buys the best it 
possibly can in the areas it should be spent, 
without waste, to serve the best interests of 
all the citizens of this great, important, 
growing community. There is enough need 
for a Cultural Center and there are deficien- 
cies that exist to such an extent that present 
facilities are inadequate to meet the needs, 
Therefore: The Cultural Heritage Commis- 
sion recommends that action be taken to 
proceed with the planning and construction 
of a Cultural Center at Quincy Street, Wash- 
ington Blvd, County Property Site as soon as 
practicable, Gentlemen, this is a long-range 
project. It is not to be thought of in the same 
light with annual budget items. It will serve 
the future as well as the present. Our de- 
cision was predicated on this fact. It is the 
sincere hope of this commission that our 
study and the affirmative recommendation 
given to you today will be of significant as- 
sistance to you in your responsible decision 
in this matter. I take pleasure in presenting 
to you the Study material including tape 
recordings of the public hearings, state- 
ments, letters, reference and all other ma- 
terial that came to our attention. 


Politics From the Inside Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in a well- 
known newspaper's book review section 
a famous historian complained recently 
that politicians rarely write good books. 
This was caused, he said, by the politi- 
cian’s constant activity, whether in or 
out of office. So, he concluded, books 
were written by the observers of politics 
and government, and rarely by those 
intimateiy involved. 

Now, I do not wish to take issue with 
this historian, but I have here a book, on 
politics, written by politicians, that I 
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consider to be better than anything ever 
written by observers of politics. The 
name of the book is “Politics From the 
Inside Up,” and the authors are Walter 
J. Reum, former township committee- 
man in Illinois, and at one time an im- 
portant member of my State’s general 
assembly, and by Gerald C. Mattran, a 
precinct captain. Both are constituents 
of mine. It is probably fair to note also 
the Mr. Reum is an attorney and Mr. 
Mattran is a historian. But, what is more 
important is that their book is written 
from the point of view of political par- 
ticipants, not observers. Moreover, as 
pointed out in the introduction “Politics 
From the Inside Up” is a book that shows 
the inside of politics as it operates prac- 
tically, not idealistically. It presents, not 
the headlines, but the goings-on that 
never make the news at all. I recommend 
its reading to my colleagues and to stu- 
dents interested in political science. By 
so doing, the book becomes an explana- 
tion of the politician, rather than an 
apology for or an indictment of him 
The authors have chosen satire as the 
vehicle for their message, and thus have 
brought into clearer light the many in- 
sights that might otherwise be lost to 
the casual reader. 

I quote briefly from the book: 

RULE 2. REPLACE YOUR MOTHER, WIFE OR 
MISTRESS WITH POLITICS 

The time you devote to your family is 
time away from politics. If there isn't some- 
body to see, there's somebody to call, or 
somebody seeing or calling you. In fact, if 
a day passes without your phone ringing 
busily, you've lost your support. If you can 
do nothing else at the beginning, go to the 
bar where the local pols hang out. Let them 
educate you. 

The session leader is a rare political per- 
sonality: he does not want to be President; 
he wants to be Chief Justice. 

He'll say: “The majority party is doing 
everything wrong. Taxes are too high; 
schools are not good enough; the people are 
losing control of the government; our party 
is the only hope of mankind.” 

In fact, the majority party must be doing 
something right, or it wouldn't be the major- 
ity party. 

He'll continue: “The people have to be 
convinced that they are in trouble, and to 
do this we have to know the issues and have 
answers for all their objections.” 

Fine. But don't try to tell the plumber 
next door—who has two cars and central 
air conditioning—that he is in trouble. 
You'll do better to tell him he'll be able to 
buy two cars very year and air condition his 

if he votes for your man. 

“People,” the session leader will insist, “are 
different now. The Precinct Captain can no 
longer serve their personal needs down to 
bread and coal. He must appeal to their new 
interest in the issues and the more complex 
concepts of government.” 

He's right. People are different now; 
they're less interested in politics. At the 
turn of the century, politics was a diversion. 
Now it is an intrusion. People don't want to 
be bothered with troublesome decisions, 
such as whom to vote for. So you help them. 
You make it possible for them to vote for 
you instead of for individual party 
candidates. 

Grasp first this essential: Politicians never 
retire; they always envision themselves in 
higher office. The easiest way to move an 
office-holder out is up. To make a place on 
the ballot for yourself as State Senator, then, 
you must plant a seed and see that it ger- 
minates and comes to bloom. 

The direct primary, which pits party 
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members against each other, is a biennial 
bloodletting that was designed by reformers 
around the turn of the century to do away 
with politicians. With their usual adapt- 
ability the politicians soon came to achieve 
the same results with the primary as they 
did before it. They merely moved the selec- 
tion process from large, smoke-filled con- 
vention halls to small, smoke-filled hotel 
rooms. 
RULE 17. DEVELOP THE RIGHT IMAGE 


There is no real secret about the kind of 
Image you need. The mold was begun by 
George Washington, filled in by Andrew 
Jackson and Abraham Lincoln, and brought 
up to date by Dwight D. Eisenhower. You 
must appear to be trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and reverent. 
You're panicking now. We didn't say you 
had to have all those qualities, just so long 
as you seem to have them. 


RULE 22. ALWAYS USE THE BALANCED SENTENCE 


You know, of course, that a balanced sen- 
tence Is one that neatly straddles both sides 
of a question and can be used backwards or 
forwards, as required. For example, in the 
answer to that last question, if your au- 
dience is a PTA group, you will say: “It’s the 
just duty of the government of this state to 
protect our mothers and children from con- 
ditions that existed in the Middle Ages. Yet 
private enterprises must be allowed to flour- 
ish and the government should do only what 
the people can't do for themselves.“ 

Chances are that some well-meaning citi- 
zen will ask what he thinks it an honest 
question: “Senator, you sponsored a bill put- 
ting control of the state parks in the Audi- 
tor’s office. Couldn't they be run more 
economically by the Conservation Depart- 
ment?“ 

There will be no applause here. 

“I'm glad to hear from a thoughtful voter. 
The state parks are the property of the peo- 
ple and should be open to them at any time, 
consistent with maximum safety and rea- 
sonable operating expenses.” 

Good work. Not only have you mastered 
the balanced sentence, but you've applied to 
it the indirect answer. 

You're making remarkable progress. You're 
ready now to return to the Capitol as the 
leader of the Senate and. .. but we're jump- 
ing a little ahead. 


Thus, you can see that with wit, cer- 
tainly, and with a fine feeling for human 
experience, but, with the intimate 
knowledge that comes only from total 
involvement, they have produced a work 
that neither condones nor condemns, 
but explains politics. I commend this 
book to you, and more important, I sug- 
gest that more of us try our hand at 
telling people what our positions are 
really like, not what they seem to be 
from the outside. 


Six Church Representatives Deplore Con- 
gressional Draft Action 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a distingished group of church- 
men released a statement last week 
pointing out that “Congress did not ade- 
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quately discharge its responsibility” in 
regard to fully reviewing our military 
manpower situation during action on the 
extension of the Selective Service Act. 

They feel that the military draft should 
not “now be forgotten for another 4 
years”, and urge an early and thorough 
review both by Congress and by private 
groups. 

I concur in the feeling that we might 
tend to wash our hands of legislative 
consideration in this matter once the ex- 
tension of time has been authorized. We 
should certainly examine fully the entire 
manpower situation and explore thor- 
oughly whether or not there are alterna- 
tives to the draft. The most feasible con- 
tinuation of these efforts under present 
circumstances are, of course, forays into 
the area of attracting volunteers. Suc- 
cessful procedures toward this goal could 
bring about an end to the need for the 
draft and end the problems that arise 
therefrom. 

The statement is as follows: 

Sıx CHURCH REPRESENTATIVES DEPLORE CON- 
GRESSIONAL DRAFT ACTION 

The Congress had a major responsibility 
this year to make a fundamental review of 
the military manpower situation and to re- 
examine the foreign policy which requires & 
standing army in excess of 3 million men. 

We can only conclude after witnessing the 
way in which the legislation was handled in 
Committee and on the floor, especially in the 
House of Representatives, that Congress did 
not adequately discharge its responsibility. 

The operation of the military draft is now 
literally a matter of life or death for thou- 
sands of young Americans. It has been de- 
scribed as discriminatory along racial, 
economic, and social lines. Yet almost noth- 
ing was done to make its operation more 
equitable. Even proposals to shorten the four 
year extension were turned aside, though the 
pace of events in the United States and 
around the world is so rapid that each Con- 
gress should have an opportunity to review 
it at least once during its two year session. 

There is moral ferment among the younger 
generation about participation in war. A 
number of religious and other groups urged 
expansion of the conscientious objector pro- 
vision to include the sincere, non-religious 
objector to all wars and the sincere objector 
to participation in particular wars. Yet Con- 
gress, instead of moving ahead, turned back 
the clock on conscientious objectors. The 
House Committee at first proposed inducting 
all C.O.s into the military forces before as- 
signing them to civilian work, but decided 
even before bringing the bill to the floor that 
this could not be sustained. The Congress did, 
however, remove from the law a constructive 
provision which had been in operation since 
1940 which enabled the Department of Jus- 
tice to review the sometimes arbitrary de- 
cisions on C.O.s by local Selective Service 
Boards. The fact that under this appeal pro- 
cedure local boards were reversed and C.O. 
claims sustained in two-thirds of the cases 
indicates that it was of substantial impor- 
tance from the standpoint of justice and 
should have been continued. In a positive 
step, the Congress removed the requirement 
that a conscientious objector must believe 
in a “Supreme Being.” 

We do not believe the military draft should 
now be forgotten for another four years. We 
urge the reexamination of ite operation bY 
citizen groups looking toward Congressional 
reconsideration at an early date. We urge 
that such review recognize that the draft is 
used to implement a particular foreign policy 
and that any thoroughgoing examination of 
the draft must take a very critical look at 
U.S. military commitments around the world 
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and the entire conduct of U.S. international 
relations in the muclear-space age. 
Joun H. EBERLY, 
Washington Representative, Church of 
the Brethren. 
Ronmur E. JONES, 
Director, Washington Office, Department 
of Social Responsibility, Unitarian 
Universalist Association. 
Lewis I. Mappocxs, 
Director, Washington Office, Council for 
Christian Social Action, United Church 
of Christ. 
Epwanp F. SNYDER, 
Executive Secretary, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation. 
JohN W. TURNBULL, 
Associate Director, Washington Office, 
National Council of Churches. 
Herman WILL, JR. 
Associate General Secretary, Methodist 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 


[Titles and organizations for identification 
only.] 


Vietnam Demands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, General Ky, 
in his premature campaign efforts, has 
now called for a great increase in the 
troop strength of Americans in Vietnam. 
As one who has consistently supported 
the policy of the administration based 
upon restraint, I must express now my 
increasing concern that we not accept 
the demands of the Ky regime as the 
Measure of our commitment in Vietnam 
but rather continue the course which I 
think is set forth very precisely in the 
following editorial of the Sacramento 
Bee of June 13, 1967: 

Versa Destanps Tre, Tom, Nor RAGE, 
TEMPER 


Those who are urging what amounts to 
total war in Vietnam ought to look at the 
Price tag, in terms of lives and dollars, total 
Victory would cost. It is stupendous. 

At the time of President John F, Ken- 
nedy's death the United States had fewer 
than 15,000 “advisers” in Vietnam. Today, 
the United States has 450,000 men in the 
feld in Vietnam. 

At the time of Kennedy's death, the United 
States was spending approximately $6 billion 
& year in direct military support for both 
the US and the South Vietnam efforts. In 
1967, the United States will spend at least 
$23 billion and perhaps $27 billion. 

Now Gen. William C. Westmoreland is say- 
ing that if the United State is effectively to 
Press its military effort it will have to in- 
Crease its commitment to 700,000 troops— 
Which could hike the annual cost of fighting 
the Vietnam war to $35 Dillion. 

In terms of casualties, in the last week in 
May 2.941 dead and wounded were reported; 
and at the rate of United States wounded 
&nd dead in the months of January through 
May, American casualties could total 100,000 
tor 1967. 

This is the price the United States Is pay- 
Ing for its commitment to Vietnam. It has 

engaged in locked warfare for more 
than two years; and at the moment there is 
Rot the falntest light at the end of the tun- 
Rel. As a matter of fact, the more troops 
We pour into the Far East, the more North 
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Vietnam sends down from Hanol. The best 


estimates are that Ho Chi Minh still has 2 


million men he could commit to the engage- 
ment. 

So when that easy solution, “total war”, ts 
encouraged, as it is being encouraged widely, 
the nation must out of a sense of its own 
solvency and its own interest think through 
the cost a total war would entail. And one of 
the cost items in that calculation would al- 
most certainly include the inevitability of 
war with Russia and Red China. 

What the United States will have to do in 
the end is to borrow from the Asian exam- 
ple of patience in coming to important 
judgments on the prosecution of the war 
and in working through the levels of diplo- 
macy for peace. 

Paraphrase an old axiom, by time and toll 
we may gain what strength and rage can 
never produce: A reasoned resolution. This 
will demand thoughtful pursuit, not 
thoughtless reaction. 


Project Upward Bound: A Huge Success 
in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most original and successful of war 
on poverty programs is Project Upward 
Bound. Recently described by Time 
magazine as the “antipoverty progran e 


high school students, from low-income 
families, toward college. 

Presently there are 243 upward bound 
projects involving more than 22,000 stu- 
dents. Each student involved represents 
a reservoir of talent and intelligence 
which, but for this unique office of eco- 
nomic opportunity program, might have 
been lost both to the individual and to 
his community. 

The Chicago Daily News has recently 
described the successes of the Upward 
Bound program at six college campuses 
in the Chicago area. I commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues. 
I call their special attention to the nota- 
tion at the end of the article that this 
most worthwhile program must be kept 
from expanding to meet the need simply 
because of cutbacks in antipoverty funds. 
Surely programs such as Upward Bound, 
which benefit not only the student but 
society as a whole, merit even greater 
support than we in the Congress have 
yet shown. 

Under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I include the Chicago Daily 
News article to which I refer in the 
RECORD: 

Winners Ovr or Losers: A PROJECT STILL 
UPWARD BOUND 
(By Jerry Lipson) 

Project Upward Bound, a lightly publicized 
but highly successful federal program to turn 
high school losers into winners, will be re- 
peated here this summer. 

An eight-week, full-time taste of college 
life on six Chicago-area campuses is in store 
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for 460 students from dead-end nelghbor- 
hoods. The program, financed by a $700,000 
grant from the US. Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, is part of a national $25,000,000 
project embracing 20,000 youngsters. 

“To be eligible, a kid must be a loser,” said 
Charles E. Johnson Jr., supervisor of the 
Chicago project. “We want the potential 
dropout, the one who has brains, but seems 
on the way toward wasting them.” 

The students, drawn from 55 Chicago pub- 
lic, private and parochial high schools, find 
their way into the program largely through 
referrals from teachers, counselors, and 
friends. Prospective participants are first 
screened at one of the nine OEO Urban 
Progress Centers in Chicago and then inter- 
viewed by campus directors of the program. 

Each college makes the final decision on 
participants, said Johnson, who noted that 
500 applicants already are in line for the 460 
slots. 

Participating schools are Northwestern, 
Roosevelt and Loyola Universities, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Chicago Circle, and Barat 
and Mundelein Colleges. 

The teenagers will live on campus at all 
but Roosevelt and the U. of I. which have no 
dormitory factlities. 

Besides living accommodations, the pro- 
gram includes free counseling, medical care, 
books and $10 a week spending money for 
each student. 

In addition, the Chicago Commission on 
Urban Opportunity, the local OEO agency, 
has created “Upward Bound” clubs of the 
nine neighborhood centers. 

The nine “Upward Bound” clubs are: Mid- 
west Community House, 135 8B. Central Park; 
South Parkway, 33d and Indiana; Lawndale, 
2710 W. Ogden; Halsted, 1935 8. Halsted; 
Montrose, 901 W. Montrose: Woodlawn, 1030 
E. 63d St. Cabrini Green, 1161 N. Larrabee, 
and Emerson House, 645 N. Woods St. 

Here, participating students during the 
regular school year study, work on 
projects such as participating in debates, and 
get extra tutoring help where they need it. 

Johnson praised the encouragement teach- 
ers have provided, noting that one English 
instructor at Harrison High School agreed to 
include club work on themes when making 
up grades. 

A science teacher at Marshall High, he 
added, has been giving twice-weekly science 
courses at the club at the Midwest Commu- 
nity House, 

While designed primarily for those who 
have spent summers on campuses in “Up- 
ward Bound” courses, the clubs are open to 
guests,“ Johnson said. He noted that 150 
new students have come around, and many 
of these, of course, get first crack at new 
openings In the summer program. : 

Studies show an average of eight per cent 
of graduates from inner-city high schools go 
on to college, Johnson sald. 

But, he said, graduates with “Upward 
Bound“ time behind them knock that aver- 
age into a cocked hat. 

Of last year’s crop of 380 students, 104 
will graduate from high school next month, 
and dozens already are planning to attend 
colleges that have admitted them. 

Two others are going to Yale University's 
Transitional Year Program—a competitive 
non-credit project designed to help poverty- 
stricken students adapt to college life. 

Students last summer received hefty doses 
of motivational subjects, such as creative 
writing, along with academic sessions and 
cultural enrichment programs, 

This year, Johnson said, instructors will 
“Jean a little harder" on language arts and 
math, and go lighter on motivation courses. 

For the first time this year, he added, the 
Chicago Board of Education has agreed to 
give as Many as two units of credit to stu- 
dents attending the summer program. 

This will go, however, only to those who 
successfully complete courses they previously 
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had failed, and would have to make up in 
the future to graduate. 

The purpose of such credit, Johnson said, 
is to enable students to join the project who 
otherwise might not because of fears of fall- 


work, the 
program provides for guest lecturers, tours 
and some special side-trips. 

Because of cutbacks all along the line in 
the anti-poverty war, this summer’s program 
is restricted to those high schools that par- 
ticipated last summer. 


The Way of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
nomination by President Johnson of 
Thurgood Marshall to the Supreme 
Court, has been a wise choice for two 
very important reasons. The first being 
that Mr. Marshall is abundantly quali- 
fied for this position, and the second is 
that the appointment of a Negro to the 
Bench of the highest Court in the Nation 
is indeed a landmark. 


The most significant effect of this ac- 
tion will hopefully be that the Negro will 
look more often to the courts and to the 
law to achieve his goals. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues an article written 
by Erwin D. Canham, which appeared 
in the June 15, 1967, edition of the 
Christian Science Monitor, concerning 
this nomination: 

THE War or Law 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

It is utterly appropriate in the week when 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
told civil-rights leaders they must live by the 
law that the Negro who has most effectively 
utilized the law to achieve social gains 
should be elevated to the Supreme Court. 
President Johnson and ee Marshall 
have made history. 

Mr. Marshall has proved in a score of cases 
that the law is the Negro’s greatest tool in 
the struggle for civil rights. Now he can help 
uphold the law on the bench before which 
he has so often pleaded. 

Let us hope that the appointment will 
awaken those Negroes who have preached 
defiance of the law, and that they will find 
few supporters. The tragic affirmations of 
self-made law now may diminish. Lawless- 
ness is rampant at the hoodlum level, on the 
hot streets of American cities. But this is not 
the great danger. The trouble comes from 
righteous men who set themselves up as 
sole judges of what is right or wrong. Thus 
they undermine the fabric of law. 

EFFECT HINTED 

In the specific case which the court de- 
cided this week—the case of the Rey. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and his seven 
friends—Mr. Marshall might well have 
found himself with the four-justice minor- 
ity, and thereby have converted it into a 
majority. Probably most of the time he will 
vote with the liberals. This will have a pro- 
found effect on the decisions of the next 
few years, 

And yet it is always dangerous to forecast 
too positively how justices will vote. Life- 
time appointments breed independence of 
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thought and action. The law is not simple 
to categorize. Nor is liberalism. The issue 
is really the power of federal government, 
and whether or not the court should inter- 
vene in matters it has often ignored before. 

Mr. Marshall should be an activist, since 
his whole career has been built on the power 
and effectiveness of the law in the social 
realm. But we must wait and see how all 
this comes out in the wash, If Thurgood 
Marshall has any quality in abundance, it 
is the quality of plain common sense. 


DUTY FULFILLED 


President Johnson's decision in this ap- 
pointment is a landmark. He did not have 
to appoint a Negro. He has done his duty 
by the civil-rights clause long since, full 
and overflowing. But he has gone the last 
bit of the way. 

He has done it at a time when some of 
his oldest friends, Southern colleagues, leg- 
islators whom he loves and to whom he is 
deeply indebted were yearning for this ap- 
pointment. He has resolutely turned his back 
on them all. And there may not eyen be 
political profit in it for him. Southern votes 
he may have alienated could mean more to 
him, in the Congress and at the polls, than 
the Negro vote in the great Northern cities, 
which he probably would have had anyway. 

A Negro in the Senate. A Negro on the 
Supreme Court. Both well qualified for their 
posts as men, without regard to race, This 
is as it should be. One a Republican, the 
other a Democrat. 


PATH CLARIFIED 


And so, as the riots continue their evil 
way in cities from Boston to Tampa, the 
example of Negroes high in offices of state 
should give the rioters pause. Much has been 
achieved. More is coming. The way to prog- 
ress is not with guns and bricks and knives, 
not with incitement to riot and arrogant 
preaching of black power and hate whitey. 

The way Is through the law. 

Tom Clark, whose appointment was not 
so dazzling when first made, has served the 
court well, He leaves his son in the office of 
attorney general. He has alded good works 
not only in the judiciary, but in many patri- 
otic enterprises. He has risen above many 
old prejudices, like the fellow Texan who 
now appoints his successor. 

But to say that the way is through the 
law is not to say that everything can or 
should be accomplished through the courts. 
Whatever the courts may say, the ultimate 
achievement of brotherhood will come in 
hearts and consciences, and it is coming 
there. 

The fact that a Texan President could 
make this appointment shows how far the 
United States has come, not in politics, not 
in law, but in simple justice which trans- 
cends law and is based on an awareness of 
the brotherhood of man under God. 


Far Right and Reds Agree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have long recognized that the far right 
and the Communists frequently take the 
same position on national and interna- 
tional affairs. The Middle East crisis is 
another example of their shared hatred 
for democracies. 

The Soviet Union has seen its allies, 
the Arab States, suffer a disastrous mili- 
tary defeat at the hands of Israel. 
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Russia's response has been a tirade of 
vituperation which included the absurd 
allegation that Israel wants to commit 
genocide against the Arabs. Obviously, no 
honest person could accept this charge 
in the face of Israel's consistent attempts 
to establish a peaceful relationship with 
her Arab neighbors and the fact that 
there are Moslem Arabs serving in Is- 
rael’s Parliament, the Knesset. 

Nonetheless, the June 1967 edition of 
The Cross and the Flag, the magazine 
produced by the notorious anti-Semite, 
Gerald L, K. Smith, asserts that “if they 
(the Jews] had their way a million Arabs 
and a million Germans would be slaugh- 
tered tomorrow.” 


The Peace Corps Retains Its 
Effectiveness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee, 
I have an integral interest in the Peace 
Corps, Personally I have often expressed 
my great respect and admiration for the 
work that this group has accomplished, 
and the invaluable asset it is to the 
United States. Once again I would like 
to acknowledge their valuable contribu- 
tions both to underdeveloped countries 
and to the United States by submitting 
this article from the Washington Post 
written by Staff Writer Anthony Astra- 
chan. 

The article is based on Mr. Astrachan's 
own reporting and reports by corre- 
yspondents John M. Goshko, in Latin 
America, Donald H. Louchheim, in 
Africa, Warren Unna, in India, and 
Roberta Roth, in Thailand. I feel that it 
is an excellent answer to the criticism 
directed at the Peace Corps by a few 
accusing it of becoming sò entangled in 
bureaucracy that it has lost its dedica- 
tion, initiative, and effectiveness. Some 
of the first methods of organization and 
action have matured, but the original 
goals have not been ignored, denied, or 
changed. Quite to the contrary, this ac- 
tive, effervescent group has realized new 
ways that their goals can better be ac- 
complished, and as a result, the Peace 
Corps has increased its enthusiasm and 
dedication. 

The first section of the article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, June 11, 1967] 
THe Peace Corps Is “REcHANNELING ITS 
BUBBLES” 

The Peace Corps was one of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s most sparkling ideas. Rumor has it 
that six years of reality have made it go flat. 

In Washington, you hear that it’s no 
longer an adventure to work for the Peace 
Corps. Abroad, you hear a man like President 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania say that the 
Volunteers seem to have lost their idealism. 
Everywhere you hear that the Peace Corps 15 
becoming bureaucratically musclebound. 

When you look at the evidence, you get 
a different picture—one that agrees with the 
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Peace Corps official who says, We haven't 
lost our effervescence, We're just rechannel- 
ing the bubbles.” 

Reports from every area in which the Peace 
Corps operates agree that while much of the 
flamboyance of the early days is gone, the 
Peace Corps is still exciting—and it works. 
The say: 

The 28.189 YYolunteers who have been 
fent out since 1961 represent America's po- 
tentially most effective Instrument for social 
change and economic development. 

There have been plenty of failures, but 
they are outweighed by the successes. In 
addition, the Peace Corps learns more from 
its trials and errors than most Government 
agencies and many private ones. 

A host of problems remain, but the 
Peace Corps makes a continuing effort to 
recognize and solve them. 

A NEW HELMSMAN 


The comparative blandness of the Peace 
Corps today is denied by many PC veterans 
who insist that their palates are just as sen- 
sitive as they were in 1961. So far as bland- 
ness does exist in contrast to the early days, 
it has three discernible causes. 

One is the contrast between Jack Hood 
Vaughn, now director of the Peace Corps, 
and his more charismatic predecessor, Sar- 
gent Shriver, now head of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Vaughn is a quiet- 
Spoken man who has spent more than half 
his adult life abroad for the Government. 
To him, the field is the basic reality, 

Some Peace Corps veterans simplify to the 
point of saying that Vaughn is concerned 
with the substance while Shriver was con- 
Cerned with the image that he sold to the 
country and Congress in a whirlwind of ac- 
tivity. One of Vaughn's favorite aphorisms 
is to say that he wants to make the Peace 
Corps as good as Shriver said it could be. 

Vaughn himself puts today's blander flavor 
down to the second cause: the Peace Corp's 
Working experience. It's always more excit- 
ing when you don't know what you're doing 
and plunging into the unknown,” he says. 
“Now we do know what we're doing, how to 
get from point X to point Y. If I were flying 
by the seat of the pants, it would be more 
exciting,” 

He adds, “When you lose the status of 
being controversial, you lose some of your 
zip.” 

TRYING FOR DIVERSITY 


The third reason why the Peace Corps 
Seems less flamboyant is that there is a little 
less diversity among Volunteers and staff. 
Most Volunteers have middle-class back- 
Grounds; 85 per cent have college degrees 
and 96 per cent have attended college. Most 
Come fresh from the campus and there 18 
less age difference than in the early days. 

Special efforts are made to recruit from 
Other backgrounds, however—such as Negro 
Colleges. Labor unions are finally being asked 
to help recruit blue-collar worker-, In all 
Categories, the selection teams look for what 
they call “high-risk, high-gain” candidates 
the oddballs who, if they make good, will 
Make the Corps better. 

The staff here and overseas is a bit less 
diverse because it has more veterans and 18 
less flamboyant because these veterans’ 
imaginations are constrained by what they 
— learned, Yet it retains an amateur 


PC staff is recruited from lawyers, doctors, 


would be making more money on the 
Outside. Their common denominator is that 
they are more adult versions of the Volun- 
(and are frequently former Volunteers) : 
Testless, idealistic, a bit romantic. They 
Combine qualities of the missionary, the Boy 
ut leader, the social worker, the army 
Staff oMicer, the executive—an unlikely mix- 


ture held together by a talent for existing on 
a shoestring. 
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A 5-YEAR LIMIT 

The Peace Corps has a rule that nobody 
may work for it in a salaried position for 
more than five years, which may prevent it 
from ever becoming fully professional. It is 
also a rarity among Government agencies in 
having the power to get rid of misfits who 
elsewhere are protected by Civil Service. 

While the number of Volunteers has in- 
creased 150 per cent since 1963, the overseas 
official staff has increased a bit more than 100 
per cent and the Washington staff has actu- 
ally decreased since 1963, The ratio of over- 
seas staff to Volunteers has always hovered 
in the neighborhood of one to 30. 

More staff usually means more bureauc- 
racy. Vaughn tries to avoi dthis by such 
measures as eliminating all his associate 
directors and maintaining a high degree of 
decentralization. Peace Corps staffers say 
they have a lot of autonomy in planning 


programs, 
A career Foreign Service officer on loan to 
the Peace Corps as a country director says: 


“I like the Peace Corps better than anything 


I've done in the Foreign Service. They let me 
run things the way I want to. I can finally 
do what nobody ever let me do before: dele- 
gate responsibility and tell a man it's up to 
him to make good or fall.“ 

The Washington guidelines are felt, how- 
ever. For one thing, the Peace Corps has 
become cost-conscious. Countries compete in 
reducing unit costs. Vaughn talks about sav- 
ing nearly $8 million by such devices as sub- 
stituting charter flights for commercial 
flights. The Corps says the cost per Volun- 
teer was cut from $7865 in 1966 to $7400 in 
1967 this way. 

Washington also makes PC country di- 
rectors plan programs up to five years in 
advance, a real change from the seat-of-the- 
pants days. Like other Government agencies, 
the Peace Corps must follow the budgetary 
system ordered by President Johnson: iden- 
tify what you hope to accomplish, quantify 
it and estimate its cost. 

Estimating the cost isn't too hard, but 
the field people tend to snicker at “quantifi- 
cation,” Arthur Purcell, PC director in Bo- 
livia who is now taking over the Philippines, 
said, “We reported we had vaccinated so 
many people in the public health program, 
our teachers had so many students in Eng- 
lish classes. In Bolivia, we said, we had af- 
fected 125,000 people. But we don't know 
how much we've affected them or whether 
It's a good or bad effect.” 

The effect depends partly on the people 
of the “host country” but primarily on the 
Volunteer. In the Peace Corps, the emphasis 
is always on the Volunteer. 

His continuing idealism has been ques- 
tioned. But reporters who talk to the Volun- 
teers and see them at work say the dedica- 
tion, the sense of service, the idealism are 
still there. 

Today's Volunteer may be younger; he may 
be unused to working for a large organiza- 
tion. But a former PC evaluator who inter- 
viewed more than 1000 Volunteers in Africa 
sums is up for all regions: “The new Volun- 
teer is better qualified, better trained and 
for the most part gets more satisfaction out 
of his tour than his predecessor." 

A CRITICAL CREW 

The Volunteers complain, of course. They 
gripe about the Peace Corps“ defects, about 
host country defects, about American policy, 
about “creeping bureaucracy" and “big 
brotherism.” Most of all, they criticize their 
own shortcomings. Almost every one you 
meet feels that his personal performance 
has fallen short of what it should have been. 

The Peace Corps is apolitical by design, 
but the Volunteers have opinions. Most tend 
to join as liberals, “the sort that thought 
Jack Kennedy was the greatest,” as one put 
it. Some PO officials think that Volunteers 
become more conservative as a result of their 
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experience, perhaps because they learn that 
change does not come overnight. A few de- 
cide that revolutions against the established 
order might be a good thing. 

Volunteers in Latin America have repu- 
tation for being more outspoken than those 
elsewhere. They tend to dislike Latin dic- 
tatorships and U.S. support for them. Volun- 
teers in the Dominican Republic during the 
1965 civil war tended to side with the rebeis 
and condemn the U.S. intervention. 

Volunteers tend to be doves about Viet- 
nam, but paradoxically or perversely, those 
closest to the scene—in Thailand, Malaysia, 
the Philippines—seem to have the least to 
say about the war there and the U.S. role 
in it, There is no Peace Corps in Vietnam. 

But the Volunteers have a lot to say about 
the American military presence in a country 
like Thailand. They don't like it. Everything 
about the military style conflicts with the 
PC style. 

The military believes in materiel: the 
Peace Corps in people. The military tries to 
help civilians through counterinsurgency 
from above; the Peace Corps through com- 
munity development by self-help from be- 
low. The soldiers“ PX style of living con- 
trasts with the Volunteers’ efforts to fit in 
with the Thai way of life, and girl Volunteers 
usually refuse to date Gis, provoking charges 
of snobbery. 

AGAINST “GOING NATIVE” 


The way the Volunteers live is a key to 
both image and reality in the Peace Corps. 
Many do live in mud huts and wear “native” 
dress, But the prevailing standard is for Vol- 
unteers to live in the same style as their 
“counterparts"—host-country citizens doing 
the same kind of job. This can mean any- 
thing from a dirt-floored house and a distant 
well to running water in a concrete build- 


Gary Brennaman of Okland, Calif., who 
works in a poultry project in India, says: 
“The Indians know I am not an Indian and 
there is no sense trying to pretend it by 
going without window screens and so on. I 
can make my impression in other ways.” 

The Peace Corps, however, has always 
wanted Volunteers to show their hosts that 
there is no loss of status in working with 
your hands, a real problem among the in- 
tellectuals of developing countries. Thomas 
Quimby, the PC regional director for Africa, 
says: “We'd like to devalue the elitist atti- 
tute. It's not a question a living like coun- 
terparts, but of living simply,” Window 
Screens, however, are a health measure, not 
an elitist gimmick. 

A decision connected with this idea caused 
a celebrated incident in Nigeria last year. 
Jack Vaughn decided to get rid of PC 
hostels—houses rented by the Corps in 26 
large countries where traveling Volunteers ` 
could stay overnight at minimum cost. 
Vaughn had two objections: this was the 
kind of fringe benefit that the Peace Corps 
shouldn't provide itself, and it encouraged 
the Volunteers to seek each other's company 
and get away from their villages, 

THE LAST STRAW 

When the decision reached Nigeria, some 
Volunteers there threatened to strike, and 
press reports mace it seem as though the sup- 
posedly idealistic Volunteers were preoccu- 
pied with their personal comfort. 

There was a lot more to it than that, how- 
ever. Two bloody army coups had put a 
severe strain on the Volunteers’ relations 
with the Nigerians. In addition, most Volun- 
teers in Nigeria were teaching and in the 
throes of a major debate about the realtive 
value of classroom work and community 
development. Also, the Peace Corps had cut 
other fringe benefits and basic living allow- 
ances. 

To many Volunteers, the hostel decision 
was just one more proof that Washington 
didn't know what was going on in the field. 
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The stew had two more ingredients: the 
PC staff in Nigeria in 1966 was inexperienced 
and undermanned, It either did not know 
how the Voiunteers felt or did not make 
Washington understand it. And the hostel 
directive, PC officials now admit, was one of 
the most tactless instructions ever sent out. 
Among other things, it called the Volun- 
teer-run hostels “colonialist.” 
` The outcry from the field was so great 
that Vaughn flew to Nigeria to explain things 
and find out how the Volunteers really felt. 
He succeeded in persuading them to accept 
the elimination of hostels and preyented the 
threatened strike. A further proposed cut in 
living allowances was canceled. 

“The Nigerian ‘revolt’ was probably the 
moet important thing that ever happened to 
the Peace Corps,” say a PC official who was 
involved in it, because it embodied the prob- 
lems that will determine the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of the Peace Corps: Host-coun- 
try expectations and the effect of host-coun- 
try politics; what kind of programs the Peace 
Corps should follow in working for develop- 
ment, and how to focus on the Volunteer. 


PAPEN Horton Salutes Job Corps 
Sports Advisory Council; Cites Success 
of Breckinridge, Huntington Job Corps 
Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago it was my pleasure to attend a 
luncheon for the National Job Corps 
Sports Advisory Council. The Council 
will advise the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity on sports programs for Job 
Corps enrollees. 

These programs will be designed to 
bring to the disadvantaged the same 
benefits that athletics have brought to 
young men and women from more af- 
fiuent environments. 

The Council is fortumate to have the 
participation of a number of prominent 
men and women from the ranks of our 
Nation's greatest athletes. They include 
former heavyweight boxing champion 


standouts Bobby Mitchell and Scooter 
Scudero, Olympic star Wilma Rudolph, 
Tennessee A. & I. State University track 
coach Ed Temple, 1963 Olympics coach- 
designate Payton Jordan, of Stanford, 
and Amateur Athletic Union executive 
director Col. Donald Hull. 

On June 15, in the Washington Post, 
sports columnist Bob Addie, himself a 
member of the Council, brought his 
readers an excellent view of what the 
Council program will involve. 

Mr. Speaker, in sharing Bob Addie's 
column with my colleagues, I might also 
take the time to again make known my 
belief in the Job Corps. I recognize it 
has problems; but, I also recognize—for 
I have seen with my own eyes—that the 
Job Corps is turning its promise into 
performance. 

Two of my prominent corporate con- 
stituents, Grafiex, Inc., and Xerox Corp., 
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operate Job Corps centers: Grafiex at 
Breckinridge, Ky., and Xerox at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. I have visited both of 
these Job Corps centers, talked person- 
ally with the administrative and instruc- 
tive staffs as well as the young men and 
women who are being trained by these 
staff people, and generally made myself 
familiar with the program. I am im- 
pressed with the people building I have 
seen. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I include 
Mr. Addie’s column with my remarks: 


Jon Corrs ENTERS Sports 


(By Bob Addie) 

That Pecullar product of our times, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, which em- 
braces the Job Corps, is branching out into 
athletics. 

The OEO gathered some sports experts (at 
no expense to the Government) over the 
weekend to formulate a program. Unlike some 
of thelr filibustering countrymen, the Na- 
tional Job Corps Sports Advisory Council 
whipped together a fast program. 

The idea is to have a national sports com- 
petition for the Job Corps. There are track 
meets scheduled for July and August to be 
followed by boxing tournaments and baseball 
and basketball games and clinics. It’s a good 
start. 

On hand to meet with Scooter Scudero, the 
former Redskin back who is the committee 
coordinator, were some fair names in the 
sports world. Rocky Marciano, looking as 
durable as ever despite a paunch, flew in 
from his Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Eden to make 
the scene. 

Tall, articulate Alex Hannum, whose Phil- 
adelphia 76ers won the National Basketball 
Association title and broke the monopoly of 
the Boston Celtics, was present. Wilma Ru- 
dolph, the triple gold medal winner of the 
1960 Olympics, also attended along with her 
old mentor, Ed Temple, still the track coach 
at Tennessee A&I State University, and Red- 
skin star Bobby Mitchell. 

Payton Jordan of Stanford University, 
coach-designate of the 1968 U.S. Olympic 
track team, was there along with Col. Don- 
ald Hull, executive director of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, and Milton Holt, director of 
athletics at Idaho State University. 

The group met for lunch at the Rayburn 
Building with Sargent Shriver, OEO director, 
and three Congressmen—Rep. Richard H. 
Fulton (D-Tenn.), Rep. Bernie F. Sisk (D- 
Calif.) and Rep. Frank J. Horton (R-N. T.). 
Horton was president of the Rochester base- 
ball club and also served as vice president 
and counsel for the International League be- 
fore coming to Congress. 

The Job Corps offers a unique opportunity 
in our affluent society when you consider 
that of the 38,387 young men and women 
enrolled in 120 Job Corps centers, 30 per 
cent of the group could not read when they 
entered the program, 60 per cent came from 
broken homes and 80 per cent had never had 
dental or medical care. 

The sports committee will try to uncover 
some athletic talent among these young peo- 
ple (the Job Corps age span is from 16 to 
21) and channel these skills. Marciano will 
conduct boxing clinics while Hannum plans 
to have his pro basketball players work with 
the corpsmen in summer programs. Perhaps 
there are a few potential big league base- 
ball players among the hungry young people. 

Many of the underprivileged youngsters 
enrolled in the Job Corps program have 
never had a chance, Thelr frustration, anger, 
resentment and the spiral of ignorance and 
unemployment have made them an incom- 
prehensible and almost insoluble problem 
for the fat cats of our society. 

The Job Corps, one of the most realistic 
pieces of legislation ever to come out of the 
Congress, has taken away the cripple’s 
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crutch of poverty—the dole, the handout, 
the welfare check. 

Marciano has done considerable work in 
community projects since abandoning his 
heavyweight boxing title. He still is the soft- 
voiced, pleasant man he always was. He is in 
public relations work now and his various 
jobs take him all over the country. 

Marciano saw that flight in Los Angeles 
last week when Floyd Patterson fought a 
draw with local favorite Jerry Quarry. 

“I don't know why Patterson keeps fight- 
ing,” sighed Marciano. “If Floyd keeps it up, 
he’s going to get hurt, Patterson has lost his 
speed and his punch. The only thing that 
carries him now is his experience. He's a 
proud man and I guess that’s why he doesn’t 
quit. But Patterson is a loner, a strange man 
who seems to be constantly haunted.” 

Marciano doesn't see much in the present 
heavyweight crop, including Philadelphia's 
young Joe Frazier, 

“Frazier seems too mechanical to me,” Mar- 
ciano confessed. He's a strong boy and will- 
ing. But m not sure he has that certain 
something that makes a champion.” 

Shriver asked Marciano: “How many 
rounds do you think you could go now, 
Rocky?” 

“About three,” replied Marciano, “against 
anybody.” 

Shriver examined Marclano's huge fist and 
commented: “That’s the first hand I ever 
saw with muscles.” 

Marciano grinned and said thoughtfully: 
“These hands were good to me. I was just 
born a little too soon. These hands would 
have made me a millionaire many times 
over.” 

As an afterthought, Marciano added: “I 
hope I find a kid in the Job Corps who wants 
to be a fighter, I think handling a champion 
is almost as much of a thrill as being one.” 


Tribute to the U.S.S. “Grayling” and Its 
Heroic Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call special attention to the recent 
of the submarine, U.S.S. 

Grayling at Portsmouth, N.H. 

The event has special and sentimental 
significance for my district, particularly 
to residents of Park Ridge, III. 

The original Grayling operated with 
efficiency and heroism in waters of the 
South Pacific during World War H. Its 
skipper then was Lt. Comdr. Robert M. 
Brinker, a native of Park Ridge and a 
graduate of Maine Township High 
School in my district. 

Christening the new Grayling was 
Mrs. Lorna Brinker Cullen, daughter of 
Lieutenant Commander Brinker. I want 
to cite the Navy Department for its 
thoughtfulness in remembering the 
Grayling’s and her skipper’s valorous 
service by naming Mrs. Brinker as the 
sponsor of the new submarine. 

The original Grayling went to a watery 
grave off the Philippines almost 25 years 
ago. In addition to Brinker, others from 
my district who served on the old Gray- 
ling, and who were with her when it was 
sunk, include Manson E. North and Vice 
Adm. I. J. “Pete” Galantin, now Chief of 
Naval Material. 
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I wish to commend Galantin as one of 
our true naval heroes. He is a veteran of 
38 years of Navy service; holder of the 
Navy Cross and three Silver Stars. Before 
rising to his present position, he served 
with distinction as projects officer of the 
Navy Polaris program. 

The Nation owes much to such Navy 
men—past and present. May the luck of 
the ocean ride with the new Grayling and 
its crew. 


Letter From William James D. Hunter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. News & World Report 
on May 8, 1967, and the Washington Post 
of May 30, 1967, presented an exchange 
of poignant correspondence between Mr, 
William James D. Hunter, of Arlington, 
Va., in my congressional district, and the 
President of the United States, follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Hunter's son, 1st 
Lt. James D. Hunter, in Vietnam. My 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Burr L. Tatcorr, included the text of 
these letters, together with his very perti- 
nent comments, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 1, 1967. 

Mr. Hunter has written to me concern- 
ing the correspondence he has received 
from many Americans since publication 
of his letters, and I believe many of our 
colleagues who were interested in the 
Points he made originally will be equally 
interested in the response he has re- 
ceived from others. 

Mr. Hunter’s letter reads as follows: 

ARLINGTON, VA., 
June 9, 1967. 


Hon. Joxt T. BROYHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoeL: You know very well how I feel 
in regard to the way the war is being con- 
ducted in Vietnam, However, I want to go 
On record and say that it is time for this 
Country to advise the rest of the world that 
We are going to fight this war to win, to use 
every available means to protect our boys 
Now in Vietnam and to bring them home 
alive, 

It is time that we started to fight on our 
Own terms and not on the terms set by Ho 
Chi Minh and his Communist stooges. 

It is time that we destroyed every supply 
line in North Vietnam including Haiphong 
Harbor. 

It is time that we stopped furnishing sup- 
Plies, materials and money to any country, 

end or enemy, who, in any way, trades 
With our enemies in North Vietnam. 

It is time for us to tell everyone who uses 
Haiphong Harbor that we are going to de- 
Stroy the Harbor as a supply line; that they 
have at the most twenty-four hours to re- 
Move their ships or else they must bear the 
Consequences, 

e can expect civilian casualties in any 
Aggressive action. Stop explaining! Stop apol- 
izing! Show our enemy that our one pur- 
Pose is to end the war. 

3 If we continue on our present course, in a 
ew years we will be bled white and will 

y be in a position even to defend our- 
Selves. If taking positive action in North 
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Vietnam means that we might have to go to 
war with Russia or China then let's do it now 
while we are strong and have a chance to 
win. Certainly both of those countries have 
advertised openly that their intention is to 
destroy us and conquer the world, why 
shouldn’t we believe it? Why should we con- 
tinue to trade with an enemy whose avowed 
intention is to destroy us and who has never 
honored any agreement except when it was 
to its advantage to do so? 

This was once a brave and courageous coun- 
try. Are we still brave and courageous or 
are we becoming a cowardly nation? 

We should all take heart from what has 
happened in the Mediterranean in the last 
three or four days. A brave little country, 
outmanned, outgunned and completely sur- 
rounded by countries whose avowed inten- 
tions were to destroy it and push its people 
into the sea, has carried the fight to its 
enemy and has shown the world what can 
be done when there is real will to fight to 
win. 

Israel has shown the rest of the world 
that the Russians have no intention of com- 
mitting their men to fight anywhere. The 
Russians have much more to lose in the 
Middle East than they have to lose in North 
Vietnam and if they did not fight in the 
Middle East, I am more convinced than ever 
that they will not go to war over North 
Vietnam. 

Since my letters to President Johnson and 
Phil Goulding were published, I haye re- 
ceived many many letters commenting on 
them and all with the exception of one or 
two have been in complete agreement with 
me. These letters show me that a vast ma- 
jority of pople in this country want nothing 
less than a real victory in Vietnam. They 
want this war ended in the shortest possible 
time and they want their boys home alive. 

I only wish there were some way to make 
our majority a vocal one but maybe they 
will act before it is too late. However, the 
time is now for our representatives in Con- 
gress to take all necessary steps to win a real 
victory in Vietnam and bring our boys home, 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM James D. HUNTER. 


Four Marines Killed in Action in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
four marines from Maryland were re- 
cently killed in Vietnam. I wish to com- 
mend the courage of these young men 
and to honor their memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 

Four more Marines from Maryland have 
been killed in Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 
ment reported yesterday. 

They were identified as: Lance Cpl. James 
J. Deasel, 20, of 3316 Garnet road, Parkville; 
Lance Cpl. Robert W. Mazza, 19, of 7403 
Knollwood road, Towson; Lance Cpl. John J. 
Chase, 20, of 303 Brock Bridge road, Laurel; 
8. Sgt.-Lawrence H. Donnell, 31, of 20 Nabell 
avenue, Annapolis. 

Corporal Deasel, a radio man in a Ist. Ma- 
rine Division rifle platoon, had been in Viet- 
nam seven months. He was killed by rifle fire 
while on patrol near Quang Tri June 3, ac- 
cording to a Defense Department telegram 
to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome A. Deasel, 
of Parkville. 

Corporal Deasel graduated from Parkville 
Senior High School in June, 1965. He worked 
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as an apprentice plumber for a while but 
joined the marines in April, 1966. 


OTHER SURVIVORS 


Besides his parents, Corporal Deasel is sur- 
vived by four sisters, Mrs. Dorothy Polumbo, 
of Tucson, Arizona, Mrs. Patricia Keane, of 
Baltimore, Miss Linda Deasel and Miss Debra 
Deasel, both of Parkville; and two brothers, 
Michael and John G. Deasel, both of Park- 
ville. 

Corporal Mazza, a machine gunner in the 
3d Marine Division, was wounded by schrap- 
nel June 1 and died Saturday in a naval hos- 
pital at Da Nang. He had been in Vietnam 
10 months, 

He was a student at Towson High and left 
cone to join the Marine Corps in March, 

Other survivors include two brothers, 
Colin and Peter Mazza, and two sisters, Mar- 
gurita and Annette Mazza, all of Towson. 

Corporal Chase, who grew up in Dundalk, 
was a member of the 3d Marine Division and 
had taken part in the action at Vietnam's 
Hill 881. ö 

He was killed Wednesday when he was shot 
in the chest near Khe Sanh, his mother, Mrs. 
Edward J. Chase, of Laurel, said last night. 

He is survived by his parents and a brother, 
James Chase, of Laurel. 

Sergeant Donnell, a career marine, was 
wounded Thursday by mine fragments and 
died Friday in a hospital at Da Nang. 

He is survived by his mother; his step- 
father, William Wright, Sr.; a brother, James 
Donnell; and a stepbrother, William Wright, 
Jr., all of Annapolis, 


New Talks in Rhodesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the imminent breakup of Nigeria and 
signs of further disarray in other African 
lands it would be practical for the British 
and our State Department to take a care- 
ful look at the situation relative to Rho- 
desia. Therefore, I consider the following 
editorial, which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune on Saturday, June 17, especially 
appropriate: 

New TALES IN RHODESIA 


It is encouraging to learn that Prime Min- 
ister Wilson ‘has sent a new emissary, a Tory, 
down to Rhodesia to reopen negotiations with 
the “rebellious” government of Ian Smith. 
Rhodesia is one problem that Mr. Wilson 
would be happy to do without, and he apper- 
ently has decided that it isn't going to go 
away by itself. 

The economic sanctions imposed by the 
United Nations with such fanfare last year 
have probably hurt England as much as they 
hurt Rhodesia. It is increasingly clear that 
they are not going to bring Rhodesia crawl- 
ing back to the colonial fold, and it is equally 
clear that nobody is going to provide military 
forces to do what the trade boycott has failed 
to do. 

The longer the stalemate goes on, the sillier 
Mr. Wilson will look. And the more insist- 
ently some of his more garrulous colleagues 
in the commonwealth [such as India and 
Kenya] will accuse him of failure and de- 
mand measures more radical than the Brit- 
ish people will support. 

Obviously it is better for him to take the 
initiative and to seek some sort of settlement 
which will get him off the hook. True, Mr. 
Wilson insisted that his emissary, Lord Al- 


“ms, 


— 
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port, will have no authority“ to back down 
on Wlson’s refusal to grant independence 


is that Wilson said he would reconsider his 
position if there were “substantial changes 
in circumstances,” This is a conveniently 
elastic which can be adapted to fit 
pretty much what he wants it to fit. Perhaps 
he will fit it to some sort of settlement which 
will be agreeable to the Smith regime. 

To prolong the Rhodesia dispute is as 
senseless morally as it is economically. Turn- 
ing the government over to African national- 
ist leaders under existing conditions is not 
going to bring Rhodesia one inch nearer that 
“one-man-one-vote” utopia of which the 
Africans dream. On the contrary, the recur- 
rence of revolutions in one African country 
after another suggests that it would bring a 
good deal less democracy than now exists and 
would forfelt Rhodesia’s economic well-being 
in the The crisis-ridden world will 
be grateful 1f Lord Alport’s mission succeeds. 


Journal of Housing Article Details the 


Many “Ifs” in Duplicating the Remark- 
able Success of St. Louis’ Low-Income 
Homeownership Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read an excellent and comprehensive 
article on the low-income homeowner- 
ship plan instituted in St. Louis several 
years ago by the Bicentennial Civic Im- 
provement Corp., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion composed of dedicated and unsel- 
fish civic, religious, community, and bus- 
iness leaders who have changed a deteri- 
orating neighborhood into an area of 
optimistic excitement for scores of poor 
families. 

The article, written by Michael J. 
Mazer, deputy director, and Richard S. 
Granat, director of housing programs in 
the office of program planning, commu- 
nity action program, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, describes how the Bicen- 
tennial Civic Improvement Corp. ap- 
proached and solved a multitude of 
social as well as economic problems in 
making home purchasers out of fami- 
lies which otherwise could never have 
hoped for this status. 

The title of the article summarizes in 

a few words the bases on which the re- 
r success was achieved: St. 
Louis Combines Nonprofit Rehabilita- 


and 


ization 


and habitable home to a poor family 
purchase at a price it can afford; it se- 
lects the families carefully, it works with 
them and counsels and trains them 
the skills needed to maintain a home and 
meet the routine or unexpected obliga- 
tions of homeownership, it utilizes the 


= 
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resources of the entire community to pro- 
vide yolunter guidance and help. 


THE MANY “IFS” OF A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM OF 
HOMEOWNERSHIP 


There were many factors which made 
the unique and impressive St. Louis ex- 
periment a success. The neighborhood 
selected had a large number of older but 
solidly built houses which could be pur- 
chased at an average cost of $1,500, re- 
habilitated without gutting the interior, 
and sold for $6,500 to $7,000; the selec- 
tion process for the purchasers was not 
only careful but entailed a significant 
demonstration of motivation and self- 
discipline in the accumulation of the 
necessary downpayment for closing costs; 
the relocation problems were not diffi- 
cult; and the volunteer support as well as 
informed and knowledgeable direction 
were unselfishly provided. 

The experience of the St. Louis community 
organization which initiated this effort— 


According to the two men from OEO 
who wrote the article for the Journal 
of Housing— 
indicates what neighborhood corporations 
can do with rehabilitation programs that are 
effectively tied to community organization 
and social services. If the land and labor 
prices are right, as they have been In St. 
Louis; if community assistance is forthcom- 
ing; and if funds to hire a good staff are 
availabie, other communities can clearly fol- 
low BCIC’s lead in this exciting urban di- 
rection, 

RECEIVED FIRST 221(h) BELOW MARKET INTER- 
EST RATE FHA LOAN 

The Bicentennial Civic Improvement 
Corp. was the inspiration for the bill I 
introduced in February 1966, which be- 
came section 221(h) of the Federal 
Housing Act, which permits 3-percent 
FHA loans for nonprofit organizations 
rehabilitating older homes for sale to 
families whose incomes are in the same 
range as those eligible for public hous- 
ing or rent supplements. Deservedly, 
therefore, BCIC received the first award 
under the 221(h) programs, an award 
which was made after this article in the 
Journal of Housing was written but be- 
fore it appeared in issue No. 4 for 1967. 

The article refers to BCIC’s applica- 
tion for such financing assistance, so, in 
submitting the article for inclusion in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I want to 
bring up to date its reference to FHA 
financing assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure every one who 
ts interested in finding solutions for the 
housing problems of our poorer families 
will find this article worth reading, and 
will be impressed, I am sure, by the vast 
amount of local effort and unselfish 
guidance and direction such a project 
requires in order to succeed. It is not 
merely a simple matter of providing fi- 
nancing; one must also fit the family to 
the responsibilities of purchasing a 
home. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
Sr. LOUIS COMBINES NONPROFIT REHABILITA- 

TION FINANCING Wrru ComMmMUNITY OR- 

GANIZATION AND SOCIAL SERVICES To BRING 

HOMEOWNERSHIP TO LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 
(By Michael J. Mazer and Richard S. Granat) 


Nore.—Mr. Granat is director of housing 
planning, 
Office of Eco- 
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Mazer Is deputy director of housing in the 
same office.) 

The Bicentennial Civic Improvement Cor- 
poration (BCIC) is a neighborhood organi- 
zation working on the Near North Side of St. 
Louls. The neighborhood, across the avenue 
from one of America’s largest public housing 
projects (Pruitt-Igoe—almost 2900 units), 
consists of nine essentially residential blocks, 
containing 308 dwelling units. It la a neigh- 
borhood of brick rowhouses substantially 
built but deteriorated, with a number of 
vacant plots where houses have been demol- 
ished. There are also a number of vacant, 
boarded-up houses. A few industrial build- 
ings, some of which are abandoned, dot the 
nine-block area. 

As in many other, similar urban neigh- 
borhoods, blight and decay, once set in, have 
developed a momentum of their own. These 
influences continued unabated until 1963. In 
1963, a large Negro family about to be evicted 
from Pruitt-Igoe came to a neighborhcod 
parish priest for help in finding a house. 
From this first informal “find and fix-up” 
grew a larger but still informal effort to find 
people houses and make them habitable. 
Then, in late 1964, it became clear that a 
more systematic effort, both in acquisition 
and in rehabilitation procedures, would be 
necessary. BCIC was formed in November 
1964 to meet this need. 

BCIC has proceeded simultaneously with 
a housing rehabilitation program and with 
wide-ranging community services. The re- 
habilitation has been done in row, semi-de- 
tached, and free-standing structures. The 
more typical are the free- and semi- 
detached units, which have separate flats on 
each floor. Access to the upstairs flat is by a 
wooden outside staircase in the back of the 
building. The flats, both upstairs and down, 
have neither hot water nor bathtubs. 

Until recently, BCIC has been buying 
houses one at a time, averaging about 61500 


downstairs and a bathroom upstairs. The 
cellings are 10 to 12 feet high and the win- 
dows very large. 

HOME FINANCING PLAN 


Until now, the houses have been financed 
through a local savings and loan association 
and a downtown bank. The savings and loan 
association has given the maximum permis- 
sible 80 per cent mortgage. In order to cre- 
ate a 100 per cent loan; BCIC has deposited 
the 20 per cent downpayment, due to itself 
as seller, in a savings account with the asso- 
ciation, to be held as security until 20 per 
cent of the 100 per cent loan is paid off. The 
money for these security deposita was bor- 
rowed from a downtown bank, The downpay- 
ments have thus cost BCIC the difference be- 
tween their borrowing costs downtown and 
the interest their security deposits earn. 
Each deposit is returned to BCIO after 20 per 
cent of the mortgage is paid off, which will 
take about seven years. 

This financing device, in effect, has pro- 
vided poor people with 100 per cent financing 
at approximately 6 per cent over 15 years. 
Their only costs have been a closing fee of 
approximately $250. 8 charges, taxes, 
and homeowner and mortgage redemption 
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insurance have averaged about $10 per thou- 
sand, or $70 for a $7000 house. At those rates, 
poor people can take advantage—and have— 
of the opportunity to become homeowners, 
Sixty-two have purchased homes. 

Under these arrangements, BCIC has as- 
sisted the savings and loan association in 
collecting its mortgage payments. Its neigh- 
borhood workers have put pressure on their 
neighbors when they fell behind (after 
Christmas, this was particularly important). 
Further, the savings and loan association 
has helped by accepting one lump sum pay- 
ment for principal, interest, taxes, and insur- 
ance. Taxes and insurance payments have 
been held in escrow accounts until they 
become due, thereby freeing the new home 
owners from the responsibility of remember- 
ing to save money themselves for these 
annual expenditures. This simple device un- 
doubtedly has been crucial in assuring that 
some of the residents, all in their first 
experience as property owners, do not default 
on these payments. 

BCIC was unable to interest the local 
Federal Housing Administration insuring 
ofice in any of its prospective buyers. A 
Congresswoman from St. Louis, Mrs. Leonor 
Sullivan, did become interested, however, 
and modeled an amendment to the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1966 upon 
their experience. This amendment created 
FHA Section 221(h), which makes available 
below-market-interest-rate mortgages to 
nonprofit groups that rehabilitate homes and 
sell them to poor people. This program be- 
came operative with the President's author- 
ization in March of the use of Federal 
National Mortgage Association take-out 
funds and BCIC is now applying for financ- 
ing of its next units through 221(h). It will 
also refinance a number of its completed 
homes under 221(d)(2). Under these more 
liberal programs, BCIC will be able to in- 
clude in the monthly payments small sums 
to cover the maintenance of neighborhood 
Play and parking areas and to begin build- 

& reserve fund for necessary major repairs, 
Without raising monthly payments. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING 

BCIC's experience in rehabilitating scat- 
tered residential properties soon indicated 
that the future of the nelghborhood de- 
pended upon additional physical planning. 
Because Missouri statutes permit delegation 
of eminent domain powers to limited-divi- 
dend private urban renewal corporations, 
BCICG formed a sister corporation, the 
Mullanphy Urban Renewal Corporation. 
This sister corporation recelved recognition 
from the city planning commission and had 
& master plan for the nine-block area pre- 
pared for it. This plan includes the conver- 
Sion of dead spaces and vacant lots into play 
areas. the provision of parking areas, and 
the reversal and alteration of traffic flows to 
minimize rapid cross-flowing traffic. These 
Plans have been approved by the planning 
Commission and the traffic plan has been ap- 
Proved by the city fire department. Until now, 
however, BCIC’s limited financial and ad- 
ministrative capabilities have made it im- 
Possible for it to utilize these eminent domain 
Powe for further renewal cf the neighbor- 

ood, 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
While pushing its housing-rehabilitation 
Program, BCIC has also created the rudi- 
ments of an effective and important commu- 
nity organization. Its informal placement 
Program has gotten jobs for over 200 poor 
People, It has developed an adult education 
Program, stressing self-improvement, saving, 
and responsible citizen behavior. It has run 
a homemaker service project, training moth- 
ers recelving assistance under the Aid to 
es with Dependent Children programs, 

as well as other welfare recipients, in the use 
ot vacuum cleaners and other home cleaning 
devices and then placing them in jobs as 
domestics and eleaning women in office 
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buildings, In cooperation with Webster Col- 
lege, it has begun a pre-school program. It 
has formed a credit union and runs a series 
of consumer that bring food into 
the neighborhood at lower prices and takes 
people to less expensive market areas. It pub- 
lishes a community newspaper. It operates a 
neighborhood meeting place, called “Gast- 
haus,” which includes a coffee house and an 
informal gathering spot for a neighborhood 
otherwise devoid of such facilities. 
BCIC FINANCING 


Until recently, BCIC administered its en- 
tire program with funds raised locally 
through personal and industrial contri- 
butions. A board of directors composed of 
prominent bankers, realtors, construction 
company presidents, and businessmen has 
provided important linkage with the larger 
community and has helped to generate en- 
thusiasm and funds for the program. The 
largest single grant came from the Union 
Electric Company, which donated $33,333 on 
a ore-to-two matching basis. The remain- 
ing money came from other corporations, 
businesses, charitable groups, and indi- 
viduals. In all, some $100,000 was raised. 

This impressive fund-raising effort was 
still clearly inadequate for the job to be 
done. It supported a skeleton paid staff of 
three, who performed a multitude of tasks 
and coordinated a large volunteer effort. Poor 
women in the neighborhood, for instance, 
served as volunteer neighborhood workers, 
doing crucial organizing and outreach work, 
for which they ought to have been paid. 

OO 


This spring, BCIC was put on sounder 
financial footing with a $101,830 demonstra- 
tion grant from the housing division of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The largest 
portion of this money is for staff expenses. 
Under the grant, the staff will be expanded to 
include a director of housing programs, a 
director of human services, a community 
organizer, nine part-time neighborhood 
workers to be recruited in the neighborhood, 
a construction supervisor, and the part-time 
services of an architect, a real estate special- 
ist, a lawyer, and a crafts instructor. The 
construction supervisor and the crafts in- 
structor will run a home repair and training 
school, with programs directed both at new 
home owners and residents who want pro- 
fessional training for jobs In construction 
trades. 

In addition to the OEO grant, FHA help 
for rehabilitation, as mentioned earlier, is 
expected to be available under 221(h), with 
some additional funds for refinancing under 
221(d)(2). Although BCIC is still in the 
process of making applications, it expects to 
finance more than 2 million dollars worth of 
mortgages under these . This 
amount of money wil make it possible for 
BOIC to exercise its eminent domain powers 
for the fisrt time. Until now, it simply has 
not had the capital to do so. 

As s sidelight, BCIC’s plans for picking 
the first eminent domain block reflects its 
attitude toward neighborhood participation. 
The neighborhood workers to be hired under 
the OEO grant are to be elected demo- 
cratically in a neighborhood-wide election. 
The block that turns out the most votes will 
be the first one in which eminent domain 
acquisition and extensive rehabilitation takes 
place. 

Resources at this level, both for admin- 
istration and financing, are essential to the 
success of the neighborhood corporation as 
a delivery mechanism for low-income hous- 
ing. In general, a housing and community 

tion program makes at least the fol- 
lowing demands upon a neighborhood cor- 
poration: (1) maintenance and management 
of properties during the acquisition and re- 
habilitation period; (2) coordination of 
physical and human renewal, should reloca- 
tion of present occupants be necessary; (3) 
supervision of a construction and financing 
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program; (4) management of properties or 
supervision of collection upon 
completion of construction; (5) stimulation 
of additional community resources by pro- 
viding a framework within which private 
enterprise may operate; (6) provision of 
catalytic services to complete and augment 
neighborhood facilities. These services are 
expensive and, if they are to be administered 
effectively, specialized and competent staff 
must be available. 

OEO demonstration grants are supporting 
neighborhood corporations like BCIC for a 
variety of activities. The housing approach 
typified by BCIC is thus a variant on a gen- 
eral neighborhood theme, not an isolated 
program. This emphasis on the neighbor- 
hood is not in any way an attempt to re- 
create a romanticized past. Rather, it is a 
simple recognition that there are geographic 
areas that correspond to common needs and 
common wants. The neighborhood is, in 
effect, a market of consumers with needs for 
housing improvements, economic develop- 
ment programs, and social services. Because 
of its ability to gather on-site information 
and to create community enthusiasm, the 
neighborhood corporation may well be the 
best device for attacking these problems and 
satisfying the demands of these consumers. 


JOBS, INCOME 


BCIQ is also demonstrating that the 
neighborhood development corporation can 
effectively utilize a housing rehabilitation 
program to intervene in the total cycle of 
poverty. By attacking an important prob- 
lem like housing, which creates constant 
grievances among poor people, the neighbor- 
hood corporation creates enthusiasm for its 
work, which facilitates its expansion into 
other needed services. and program areas. 
Thus, the BCIC housing rehabilitation pro- 
gram is also an income tion program. 
One of its principal by-products is the crea- 
tion of jobs for local Negro contractors and 
craftsmen. The BCIC program has also begun 
to elicit resident participation in social sery- 
ice programs and the total result will be 
to strengthen its capacity as a resource for 
further community programs. 

The impact of the program is highlighted 
by the data about families who have bought 
homes. Their mean income upon entering 
the program was approximately $2500 a year. 
About 80 per cent had been public housing 
residents at one time or other. For many of 
them, the BCIC program has been part of new 
success in employment as well. One family, 
occupying a $6500 home, had an annual in- 
come of about $3000 when it bought its home. 
The husband now has a better job and an 
income of about 65000. More dramatically, 
the husband in another family now occupy- 
ing half of a $9100 home, had no job at all. 
He was in jail. He now works for the Metro- 
politan Sewer Department and makes about 
$4500 a year. All in all, residents of BCIO 
homes now pay the city of St. Louls more 
than $5000 a year in property taxes. 


The BCIC program is providing useful 
information about the effectiveness of home 
ownership programs for poor people, Poor 
people, by and large, face demanding and 
unresponsive absentee landlords in the hous- 
ing market, In some instances, the landlords 
are private persons; in others, they are pub- 
llo agencies. The resulting alienation from 
property often leads to poor maintenance 
efforts, at best, and outright destructiveness, 
at worst, The widespread vandalism of public 
housing projects is a symptom of these feel- 
ings, which had their most explosive expres- 
sions in the rioting of the last two summers. 
Home ownership is clearly one antidote for 
these problems. 

EFFECT OF HOMEOWNERSHIP 


To date, the performance of home owners 
under the BCIC has been impressive. BCIC 
has maintained careful records about home 
improvement and care on the part of the new 
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owners and information to date indicates a 
concerned and conserving attitude toward 
property. No properties have been lost by de- 
fault, although a very few have changed 
hands. There are also indications of greater 
job reliability and a sense of having a stake 
in community affairs, as measured by par- 
ticipation in new community programs, Al- 
though further data is necessary, the pro- 
gram does indicate that a home ownership 
program can be a major tool for intervening 
in the poverty cycle. 
SPECIAL BCIC FACTORS 


BCIC has been remarkably successful in 
achieving its goals. Before any general con- 
clusions are drawn, however, some specific 
features of the program should be underlined, 
lest the experience mislead others who try to 
duplicate it. 

1. The program has been successful in large 
Measure because of low acquisition and re- 
habilitation costs. The St. Louis real estate 
market in general, and in this area in particu- 
lar, is characterized by very low land values. 
Downtown elevator buildings can be bought 
as inexpensively as $20 a square foot. 
In the BCIC area, acquisition costs for 
single-family units have averaged $1,500 a 
unit. Thus the high cost of acquisition which 
has helped drive costs up in other rehabilita- 
tion has not hampered BCIC. 

2. Gutting has not been necessary. Thus 
rehabilitation costs themselves have been 
much lower than in many other programs. 
BCIC has been its own general contractor, 
which has also cut costs, but has been possi- 
ble only because of the construction experi- 
ence of the program director. BCIC has, how- 
ever, paid prevailing wages, so that labor costs 
have been the same as those of other pro- 
grams in St, Louis. 

3. The selection process for home owners, 
although admitting very poor people, has 
been rigorous on other counts. Families have 
to have $250 in the credit union—to cover 
closing costs—before an application can be 
accepted and they must have legal mar- 
riages. In cases where ability to pay is un- 
certain, title is not transferred to the owner 
until payments have been made for a full 
year, In some instances, agreements have 
been made with employers to deposit pay- 
checks directly in the credit union, where 
phe ang payments are deducted and the 

balance passed on to the individual. 

4. Extensive vacancies in the BCIC neigh- 
borhood have made relocation problems in- 

t thus far. In more densely popu- 
lated neighborhoods, this could be an im- 
portant issue. BCIC’s rehabilitation has gen- 
erally converted smaller units to larger ones. 

If it had been necessary, or if it becomes 
necessary, to administer an extensive relo- 
cation program, the difficulties, of course, 
increase immensely. 

5. BCIC has mobilized an impressive 
amount of volunteer time and effort. In ad- 
dition to individual assistance, St. Bridget’s 
Church, the Sisters of Loretto, Webster Col- 
lege, the American Jewish Congress, the 
League of Women Voters, and a local Jesuit 
group have provided volunteer help. Involve- 
ment of the larger community and the evo- 
cation of widespread support take a certain 
kind of skill. This is clearly possible else- 
where but has not been forthcoming on this 
scale in very many instances. 

The BCIC experience indicates what neigh- 
borhood corporations can do with rehabili- 
tation programs that are effectively tied to 
community organization and social services, 
If the land and labor prices are right, as they 
have been in St. Louis; if community assist- 
ance is forthcoming; and if funds to hire a 
good staff are available, other communities 
can clearly follow BCIC'’s lead in this excit- 
ing urban direction. 
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Our Government Loses a Good Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, with the 
resignation of Cyrus R. Vance as Under 
Secretary of Defense, the Government is 
losing one of its most dynamic and dedi- 
cated public servants. It has been my 
pleasure and honor to work with Mr. 
Vance as I served as a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee. He 
has been an enlightened spokesman for 
the administration and the Department 
of Defense. He has served his country 
well and to the best of his ability, and no 
man could do more in his lifetime. I com- 
mend to the Members of the House of 
Representatives the following editorials 
from the Washington Post and the New 
York Times: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 13, 1967] 


A Harp Man To LOSE 


Secretary McNamara often spoke of his 
longtime Deputy, Cyrus R. Vance, as his alter 
ego, and to a remarkable degree, that is how 
it worked. Mr. Vance was as qualified as a 
number two man could be to take over from 
his chief, either in an emergency or as a per- 
manent replacement, if the Secretary had, 
for one reason or another, moved on. To a 
considerable extent, the two men were in- 
terchangeable and Mr. Vance was ever the 
faithful advocate of established policy. 

But to say that he was a carbon copy of 
his boss—a mere echo of Mr. McNamara’s 
views—does not do justice to this extraordi- 
narily competent official, While serving as a 
back-up man, he also brought his own spe- 
clal talents to the Pentagon. He was espe- 
cially effective on Capitol Hill; he played an 
important role during the crisis in the 
Dominican Republic, a role which required 
some flair for diplomacy as well as for mili- 
tary matters; his touch as a civilian leader of 
military men was adroit. 

And all this he managed to do tirelessly 
and cheerfully despite a painful back ail- 
ment which immobilized him for long 
stretches during his distinguished service 
over nearly seven years in one of the most 
taxing jobs in the Government. It is easy to 
understand the President’s “deepest reluc- 
tance” at losing him. As Deputy Secretary, he 
will doubtless be ably replaced by Mr. Paul 
H. Nitze, a tested veteran of the Washington 
scene, As a devoted and talented official, he 
is the kind of man any government oan 11 
afford to lose. 


[From the New York Times, June 16, 1967] 
Derense’s DEPUTY SECRETARY 


“Cy” Vance—as he is universally known in 
Washington—is a man to whom public serv- 
ice is part of life. His resignation, after three 
and a half years as Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, robe the Pentagon of a warm and 
honest human being who served without 
fanfare or undue aspiration for personal ad- 
vantage. 

Power has exhilarated, but it has never cor- 

him; he has remained always con- 
scious of his obligations. His last months in 
Office were marred by a back injury that 
caused him constant pain—a 
with stoicism and good 
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missed; but when he has rested and re- 
covered we trust he will return to Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. Vance's successor Paul H. Nitze a man 
of quick mind and intellectual vitality has 
many years of experience in Washington to 
commend him—most recently as Secretary 
of the Navy in the midst of the undeclared 
war in Vietnam. He, like John T. McNaugh- 
ton who succeeds Mr. Nitze as Navy Secre- 
tary, knows his way around the Pentagon. 


Long Island Chapter, Appalachian Dis- 
trict, Tennessee Society of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 

can Revolution, Support Legislation To 
Prohibit the Desecration of the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored and grateful to the Long Island 
Chapter, Appalachian District, Tennes- 
see Society of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
for the resolution that they adopted on 
June 6, 1967, in support of my bill to 
prohibit the desecration of our flag. 

This resolution was passed unanimous- 
ly, and I feel that it is another strong in- 
dication that our people want this legis- 
lation passed without further delay. 

I hope that tomorrow will see the pas- 
sage of this bill, and I again urge all 
Members to support this measure. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas the Long Island Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution has 
as one of its primary purposes the preserva- 
tion and promotion of patriotism, it was 
with interest and approval that the Chap- 
ters members learned of the bill (HR 6385) 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman James H. Quillen, propos- 
ing prohibiting the desecration of the Ameril- 
can flag, and 

“Whereas such legislation would serve the 
people of the United States of America as a 
reminder of the respect due this noble sym- 
bol of their allegiance and the proposed law 
should help to stop acts of abuse and con- 
tempt shown toward the American fiag. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Long 
Island Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, give Congressman Quillen a vote 
of confidence in this, his endeavor, to inspire 
more consideration for the banner which 
signifies the unity of our country whose brave 
and worthy men are ever seeking to deserve 
igs many blessings God has bestowed upon 
t. 

"The Chapter also appreciates Congress- 
man Quillen's cognizance of the authority of 
the National Society DAR's Flag Code in his 
selection of a guide in meaningful interpre- 
tation of duty and allegiance to the Ameri- 
can Flag.” 

The above resolution was adopted unanl- 
mously by the Long Island Chapter, Appala- 
chian District, Tennessee Society of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at their meeting on 
June 6, 1967. 


June 19, 1967 
What Happens to Detente? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, when we 
look back upon the cold war, we find that 
in every instance the first step toward 
detente was made by the West, and in 
particular, the United States. Recent de- 
velopments in the Middle East are an 
indication of how unreceptive the So- 
viets have been to our continual efforts. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the June 8, 1967 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. The editorial analyzes 
the effect of detente upon the Soviets, 
and suggests a new policy of detente for 
the future. 

The article follows: 

WHAT HAPPENS To DETENTE? 

An unfunny thing happened on the way 
to detente. Though some apostles of accom- 
modation have been proclaiming an end to 
the cold war, the world woke up to find the 
Soviet Union-dabbling in if not sparking the 
Crisis that led to the Middle Eastern war. 

In the long run, the most important up- 
shot of the war will probably come in its 
effects on Soviet-American relations. So 
what attitude should the United States now 
take toward the Soviet Union? Specifically, 
should it change its policy of trying to im- 
Prove East-West relations? 

A great deal depends, of course, on what 
the Russians do next. Perhaps their belated 
agreement to vote for a UN cease-fire resolu- 
tion will grow into a tacit willingness to pro- 
Mote a sound settlement. This would be a 
Welcome sign of-accommodation. 

So far, though, it seems the Soviets dropped 
their opposition to the resolution merely to 
Cut Nasser's losses. And they continue to 
Press for return not to the status quo ante, 
but to the situation in which Nasser could 
enjoy the fruits of belligerence he grabbed 
Prior to Israel’s counterstroke. It still seems, 
in short, the Soviets are interested not in 
Peace but in cold war maneuvering. 

If events continue to bear out that con- 
Clusion, we do not think the Western drive 
for detente should be reversed or even neces- 
sarily stopped. But it should be slowed down. 

The drive should not be stopped because 
in the long run no other outcome to the cold 
War seems as hopeful. The hot opponents of 
detente never suggest what alternative the 
United States should hope to promote in- 
Stead; neither Armageddon nor permanent 
hostility at the brink appeals to us. The best 
hope is that the Communist powers will 
Gradually evolve into something less threat- 
ening, and conceivably careful attempts at 
Mutual accommodation may help promote 
Such evolution. 

The drive should be slowed down if the 
Current Soviet attitude persists, though, so 

its most ardent supporters will have a 
littie time to absorb the lesson of Soviet 
Policy in the crisis so far. It is still not ap- 
` Parent, at least, from the public reports 
Available, whether Russia deliberately un- 

ed Nasser or merely reacted to the op- 
Portunity he created. Certainly it has given 
Strong diplomatic support to Nasser’s pro- 
— and its naval movements were 


The advocates of detente should take note. 


Tush to take any step proposed in its 
hear arguments 
with such steps 
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Indeed, we already 
that the U.S. must proceed 
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as the outer space tresty and liberalization 
of East-West trade despite the latest “aber- 
ration” in Soviet behavior. 

We think each of these steps must be 
weighed on its individual merits; they 
should be neither rejected nor accepted 
merely for the sake of detente. In the mean- 
time the lessons of Soviet involvement in the 
current crisis are relevant in two ways. 

Regardless of what happens next, for one 
thing, Soviet actions so far demonstrate that 
Russian leaders have few inhibitions about 
heating up a crisis when they conceive that 
it sults their purpose. ess of how far 
the movement toward detente proceeds, the 
Communists are likely to retain a residual 
enmity that can break out at any time. 

That being so, the United States must not 
allow the urge for some symbolic agreement 
to outwelgh the necessity of protecting its 
own national interests against an outbreak 
of Russian hostility, Do we really have ade- 
quate protection, for instance, against the 
Russians’ secretly breaking agreements on 
nuclear weapons in outer space? 

Any realistic hopes for detente, for a sec- 
ond thing, rest on Soviet recognition that in 
a nuclear age their own interests dictate a 
relaxation of tension. Yet if the United 
States presses its eagerness to accommodate 
despite provocation, the Soviets will natu- 
rally conclude that being provocative in- 
volves nothing to lose and just possibly 
something to gain. 

Not only would that eventuality lead to 
stormy international politics, but it might 
have a profound effect on the shape of any 
detente that eventually might merge. To 
reach anything like equity in the compro- 
mises ni to a detente, America’s atti- 
tude must be related fairly closely to the 
other side's willingness to reciprocate with 
its own steps to reduce tension. 

With regard to Soviet relations, then, the 
lesson of the Middle East crisis so far is that 
the United States’ must be truly 
flexible. It must be willing to take initiatives 
at certain times. But when the Soviets pre- 
cipitate trouble, the U.S. must be equally 
willing to back off and trim its enthusiasm. 


Clean-Air Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the axioms of democratic government is: 
Public interest yields public action. 

Testimony to this was the Interna- 
tional Forum on Air Pollution sponsored 
E University, Niagara Falls, 

This conference evidenced support of 
measures to control air pollution. It also 
showed what a high degree of knowledge 
and expertise small but interested groups 
possess in grappling with this problem of 
international importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
editorial from the Buffalo Evening News, 
commending this forum, in the RECORD: 

CLEAN-Am NEEDS 

The first of a series of international air 
pollution forums to be sponsored by Niagara 
University and the State Senate was an ex- 
cellent demonstration of how smaller uni- 
versities can make significant contributions 
to public enlightenment and community 
service. 

While the forum reached no final answers 
to the growing menace of contaminated air, 
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speakers underscored a number of important 
needs. 

For example, though Erie County's cur- 
rent clean-air efforts won merited praise, sup- 
port was voiced for establishing a single air 
pollution control agency for Erie and Niagara 
Counties. This certainly should be studied as 
n logical extension of metropolitan co- opera- 
tion in a region over which air pollutants 
blow without regard for county boundaries, 

The forum also heard appeals for support 
of proposed legislation in Washington to 
establish federal emission standards in vari- 
ous major industries, 

The News believes that as much as possible 
of anti-pollution control and enforcement 
should remain in state and local hands; we 
are increasingly impressed, however, with the 
argument that a region like the Niagara 
Frontier is economically handicapped in try- 
ing to impose higher emission standards on 
its industries, present and future, than 
those prevailing in many other states and 
localities. Certainly, the danger of runaway 
industries seeking pollution havens in plan- 
ning new investment should not be dis- 
counted. 

“Strong state and local standards—essen- 
tial to pollution control—cannot be effec- 
tive if neighboring states and cities do not 
have strong standards of their own,” sald 
President Johnson in a message to Congress 
last Jan. 30. “Nor can such local standards 
gain the support of industry and the public, 
unless they know that plants in adjoining 
communities must aleo meet standards at 
least as strict.” 

There are signs that some major indus- 
tries may, in fact, prefer a national approach. 
Thus Con; Quarterly recently cited 
“the of many industries 
to accept uniform federal emission stand- 
ards as a lesser evil than a bewildering com- 
plexity of state and local regulations which 
could upset the competitive balance, within 
an industry, by requiring more pollution 
control equipment in some sections of the 
country than in others.” 

At the same time, there should be tax in- 
centives to encourage and speed the instal- 
lation of air (and for that matter water) 
pollution control facilities by industry. Ad- 
ministration opposition to proposals granting 
such induceemnts is unfortunate. 

A special problem for the Niagara Frontier 
is to what extent international controls may 
be required for air pollution passing between 
the U.S. and Canada along the Niagara River. 
This subject would seem a fruitful one for 
further exploration at coming sessions of the 
Niagara University forum series now so well 


Sadia Speaks Fro an Alant Fatal 
Madness ` 


EXTENSION OF NA 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


or 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, all Americans 
have great sympathy for the almost in- 
soluble problems confronting the nation 
of India. Each of us recognizes the heavy 
burden borne by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. The American people have done 
more than merely evidenced their under- 
standing and their sympathy; they have 
given unselfishly of their resources in an 
effort to aid this unfortunate nation. 
Iam confident. we will continue doing so, 
but one would expect a measure of reci- 
procity from the Government of India at 
the very least. That we have not had; 
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and I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Sacramento 
Bee of June 14, 1967: 


INDIA SPEAKS From AN AL MOST Frat 
MADNESS 


Indis has seemed to sufer from self in- 
duced hallucinations ever since it attained its 
independence in World War II. Its neutral- 
ity on the side of communism has been 
nothing short of a compulsive death wish. 

This pathological state of the Indian mind 
never was more vividly symptomized than 
in the recent attack by India’s Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi in her hysterical blast at the 
United States and her praise of Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser as a force for 

She lamented what she depicted to be 
the niggardly aid of the U.S. Yet this aid has 
amounted to nearly $10 billion since World 
War II. America has done more to assist 
independent India than any other nation in 
the world in the last 20 years. 

Minister Gandhi turns on America, how- 
ever, in a pur-blind disregard of the record, 
incensed mainly because the US also has 
aided Pakistan, which, she says, has used 
some of the American assistance to kill In- 
dians. 

Yet India might have sought peaceable 
resolution of its troubles with Pakistan. In- 
dira Gandhi disregarded the truth that US 
aid to Pakistan is in line with well known 
American policy to support.in some measures 
those nations which resist communism. 

Her encomiums for Nasser are even more 
perverse and hallucinatory. Nasser “a force 
for . This progressive“ man has 
just led the Arab world to its worst and 
most humiliating defeat at the hands of Is- 
rael. 

His economy is a mess and the masses, 
poor and without real political freedom, face 
possible famine. 

Both abroad and at home Nasser has been 
the very epitome of undemocratic backward- 
ness. Still this well educated daughter of a 
great and wise father finds one of the most 
disastrous and autocratic national leaders to 
be a “force for * 

And at the same time she bites the hand 
of the nation which has given her country 
enough to rebuild 50 American cities. Is this 
the rabies of racism? 


Premier Ky’s War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


- OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New York 
Times for June 16 carries an editorial 
which should make our policymakers 
pause and think. Premier Ky of South 
Vietnam has decided that U.S. troops 
should be increased in Vietnam from the 
present level of 462,000 to 600,000. Who 
is making the escalation decisions any- 
way? It is time to deescalate this un- 
declared war and negotiate a settlement. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the New York Times, June 16, 1967] 
Premer Kris Wan? 

Premier Nguyen Cao Ky of South Vietnam 
has pronounced judgment: 600,000 American 
troops are needed to win the war in Vietnam. 
He calmly, and with apparent confidence, 
made his desires known a few hours after 
the Pentagon announced that Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, Under Secretary of State 
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Katzenbach and others are flying to Saigon 
Sunday. 

The United States seems on the verge of 
one more major escalation of the Vietnamese 
conflict. General Westmoreland's recent trip 
to the United States, coupled with seemingly 
inspired reports from Washington and Sal- 
gon, reinforces the belief that an American 
force of 462,000 men plus other forces at sea 
and in Thailand is considered insufficient. 

All this even though President Johnson 
said again and again in his 1964 electoral 
campaign that he had no intention of send- 
ing “American boys 9,000 or 10,000 miles 
away from home to do what Asian boys ought 
to be doing for themselves.” 

Unfortunately, Premier Ky's soldiers have 
not even shown the determination needed to 
defend their own people in the pacification 
program. As a result the defensive work as 
well as most of the offense has had to be 
taken over by American soldiers. This is 
aside from the fact that the pacification 
campaign has, to date, been a failure; its 
promised revitalization has not occurred. 

It would stretch credibility to detach Pre- 
mier Ky's figure of 600,000 American soldiers 
from the fact that he is a candidate for the 
Presidency of South Vietnam and has been 
conducting an open drive for the post even 
before the official opening of the campaign. 
He is apparently running on a program of 
outpromising any other candidate, with 
American troops and supplies as his prom- 
issory notes. 

Escalation on the ground and in the air 
has merely extended the scope of the war 
and the casualties without bringing any dis- 
cernible progress toward an end of hostili- 
ities. The sole effect of each increase in forces 
is to provide the imeptus for yet another 
increase and multiply the risk of world holo- 
caust. 

The quest for a military victory in Viet- 
nam has perhaps been spurred by the speed 
of the Israeli victory in the Mideast. IT so, 
it would be well to consider the enormous 
and baffling problems that now face Israel, 
the Arab states and the great powers as a 
result of a military success that the United 
States could nof at this late stage duplicate 
in Vietnam. 

The longer the Vietnam war goes on the 
greater the costs on both sides, the more in- 
tractable the obstacles to a negotiated set- 
tlement will become. In any case Marshal Ky 
should be told that the war is not being 
fought to advance his political career. 


Destination Nowhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of the American merchant fleet 
is one of the real tragedies of our time. 
I do hope the Congress will be motivated 
to do something about this problem. In 
the meantime, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp today an excellent article on 
the subject, written by Mr. Mel Barisic, 
who is vice president of the National 
Maritime Union of America. 

The article follows: 

DESTINATION NOWHERE—ODYSSEY OF A PANA- 
MANIAN RUSTBUCKET 
(By Vice President Mel Barisic) 

The problems we had a short time ago re- 
garding the SS Good Eddie and the 88 Good 
Willie were bad enough. But that's not all. 
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There is also the problem of American ship- 
owners and American-built ships registered 
under the runaway flags, foreign-crewed, 
which are starving their crews, abusing them, 
stranding them and abandoning them all 
over the world. And these ships are carrying 
U.S. government relief cargoes! 

Our NMU representative Dave Smith who" 
is stationed in the Philippines had an as- 
signment in Guam and brought to my atten- 
tion a real atrocity story about a ship named 
the SS Galveston Navigator. 

As a Union official, I have heard many 
sad stories about runaway shipowners but 
I think our membership and government of- 
ficials should be made aware of the story of 
this present day blood ship. 

The SS Galveston Navigator, owner by the 
Galveston SS Co., left Orange, Texas on 
November 17, 1966 with 4,700 tons of U.S. 
Government foreign aid rice destined for 
Saigon. She was under Panama flag, com- 
manded by a Greek-American captain, Lee 
Tamerlane. The crew consisted of 32 men 
from Ecuador, Panama, Mexico, Columbia. 
England and Honduras. 

A short distance out in the Gulf, the 
freighter developed engine trouble. She 
limped along and finally arrived at Panama 
after 9 days at sea. There, five crew members 
deserted the ship because of miserable con- 
ditions and the company’s refusal to pay 
decent wages and overtime. No attempts were 
made to repair the ship's engines at Panama 
and the vessel departed again enroute to 
Honolulu, minus her bosun, oller, radio op- 
erator and 2 messmen, 

Engine trouble continued to plague the 
crew throughout the trip to Honolulu. When 
the ship docked at Honolulu after 30 days at 
sea, the chief engineer, first and second 
mates all deserted the ship. According to 
crew members who remained on board, the 
officers decided the fregihter was no longer 
seaworthy, and were disgusted at the com- 
pany's indifference to their problems. 

Captain Tamerlane, evidently believing it 
was important to deliver the cargo to Saigon. 
decided to continue on to the Philippines. 
The ship sailed out of Honolulu and the 
engines broke down again. They had A 
broken down ship and were seriously short- 
handed. But, working day and night on the 
machinery, they were able to crawl into Wake 
Island, 

Seven more of the crew deserted there. 
Now they had only half a crew but the 
Galveston Navigator set out again for the 
Philippines. Four days out of Wake, the 
engines broke down completely. She drifted 
helpless for 12 days and it was not until she 
drifted within 300 miles of Guam that the 
owners called for a tug to go to her aid. She 
was towed into Guam February 1. 

Tied up at the docks at Apra Harbor, two 
more members of the crew deserted. In 4 
statement to the Pacific Journal, a Guam 
newspaper, the ship’s chief cook said: We, 
the crew of the Galveston Navigator are very 
unhappy here. All of us would like to get 
back to our home towns. We don’t want to 
continue with this ship because we don't 
trust the company. We are here without 
wages and also we are almost out of food. 
we are here with this rotting cargo and we 
almost cannot stand the smell of it.” 

According to the men they ran out of 
drinking water and the Captain himself, out 
of his own pocket, had purchased enough 
water at Guam to last for about 24 hours. 

NMU has been busy on the case. We de- 
manded an investigation of the situation 
with the object of protecting the crew 
also the good name of the United States- 
Curiously, no official inquiry has yet been 
made as to the condition of the ship's cargo 
which consists of United States relief cargo 
Agriculture Department or AID—for Viet- 
nam. The Attorney General at Guam bss 
wired the Department of Agriculture and 
Interior about the situation. 

The owners of this ship have abandoned 
it. According to reports, they are three fast 
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operators from Texas who obviously don't 
know anything about ships and don't give 
a damn about seamen but who know a good 
thing when they see it. Maybe the word is 
going around Texas that there are easier 
pickings in U.S. relief shipments than in oll. 
The owners are not recognizing any respon- 
sibility either to the crew, the ship or the 
government. 

In the meantime charitable organizations 
in Guam and the port are doing what they 
can. The commercial port suthority there 
is continuing to supply the freighter with 
water, even though the operators of the 
vessel have refused to pay even the regular 
port fees. 

The skipper said the company has sent 
him just $1,000 of the $5,000 he requested 
for payment of debts and purchase of pro- 
visions, The company is not even forwarding 
the crew their personal mail. 

Fortunately, the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross stepped in and fur- 
nished the poor, abandoned crew with essen- 
tials such as food, water and clothing. 

This, brothers and sisters, is just to give 
you an idea of what is happening and how 
Some of these fiy-by-night American ship- 
Owners under runaway flags are making 
bundles of money on US. relief cargoes, 
Sweating their fat profits out of the hides of 
foreign nationals. 

If this is an example of the American free 
enterprise system, we may as well give up in 
the world. The agencies in Washington such 
as Maritime Administration, Labor Depart- 
ment, Coast Guard and other government 
agencies must make sure this kind of thing 
can not happen with the relief we give to 
foreign governments. These profiteering run- 
away operators are doing more damage to 
our country's cause around the world than 
& thousand communist saboteurs. 

There are two things that should be done 
to stop this rotten racket, One, more U.S. 
relief cargoes should be shipped in U.S. ships 
Manned by U.S, documented seamen. Two, 
any foreign operator, before he is permitted 
to carry any of this cargo, must prove that 
his ship is seaworthy, that it has decent 
Working and living conditions for the crew 
and that the owners are financially respon- 
sible. They should have to post a bond to 
Guarantee the crew will get their wages, 
transportation, etc. 

This is the least our country can do to 
make sure American interests are protected 
in the billions of dollars of relief we send 
around the world. We should be ashamed to 
have anything to do with some of the rust- 
buckets carrying our cargo. We want the 
Tacketeering and profiteering in government 
ald cargoes investigated and stopped. 


Speech by Robert W. Galvin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I had the high privilege of attending 
the annual banquet of the Air Force 
Communications and Electronics Asso- 
ciation recently at which Mr. Robert W. 
Galvin, president of Motorola, Inc., was 
the principal speaker. 

Dr. Galvin is a successful industrialist 
Who is concerned with the future of this 
9 and the people who go to make 

p. 


He has probed deeper than most into 
the thinking of the young men who will 
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be the leaders of this country in the gen- 
erations immediately ahead of us. I com- 
mend his speech to you and place it as 
part of these remarks in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Throughout this scholastic year, I have 
engaged in a stimulating intellectual ex- 
ercise. This exercise was in the form of a 
letter exchange dialogue with six selected 
college students. The subject of the dialogue 
was the students’ attitude towards business 
and my response. Each of the six dialogues 
were printed in the student's campus paper 
plus others. In total, we published in some 
30 of the larger student campus newspapers 
at least twice monthly throughout the year. 

Early in our printed exchange I invited our 
readers to correspond directly with me. As 
time passed, many hundreds of students 
wrote extensively expressing their convic- 
tions about business in addition to personal 
and social values. Scores of professors took 
up the dialogue as well. Almost all were 
answered personally. 

The relevance of this experience related 
to my talk today is that it provided me a 
firsthand written insight into the attitudes 
and viewpoints of many students and in- 
structors regarding certain claims and ques- 
tions they pose. 

The overriding assertion yoiced by a large 
percentage of today’s youth is their claim 
of a greater desire for individual Involve- 
ment in the achievement of higher ideals 
than prior generations. I hope that this 
would always be true—that each new genera- 
tion could enthuse to that claim. Although 
the gradient of degree voiced by certain of 
the more zealous of my correspondents may 
not be, in reality, as great as they believe it 
to be, I do not question some higher sense 
of the idealism they espouse. 

The thrust of my comments today are di- 
rected to related questions. The first is 
by many of the students themselves in their 
letters to me. After laying claim to a desire 
for greater personal involvement, they iron- 
ically inquire, “How can an individual be in- 
volved in, be identified with, be recognized 
for his personal contribution to the achieve- 
ment of higher ideals in a society that is so 
big and so complex?” They point to the pres- 
sure of population, the intensity of urban 
life, the contest among races, the sophistica- 
tion of technology, the impersonality of in- 
stitutions and organizations, and the babble 
of world affairs and ask, How can the indi- 
vidual be effective in such a society?” They 
plead that the increasing size and com- 
plexity is forcing greater constraints to 
which the individual must conform. 

‘To respond we must ask and answer other 
questions. What is society? 

Society is a grand and dynamic system 
of people and institutions—grand because of 
its size and order—dynamic as a result of 
innovation and procreation plus the recur- 
ring exercise of open options and free 
choices, It is divided into sub-systems like 
government, education, medicine, each in 
varying states of maturity, It is made up of 
these sub-systems such as business, which 
provides goods and services and creates the 
wealth that permits us to afford govern- 
ment that referees, education that trains, 
medicine that cures, agriculture that feeds, 
military that defends, etc. Each is good. Each 
is essential. Each is human. Each can be 
improved. 

Certain of my correspondents pointed to 
the imperfections and the complexity of so- 
ciety, and then appeared to turn in a spirit 
of rejection. Many left more than just an 
impression that they “wanted out", or at 
least meant to circumvent or avoid the prin- 
cipal elements and responsibilities of the 
system in quest for their ideals. Yet, it is 
with that society and in that society that 
we as individuals must live and work. We can 
desire independence, but should not cast 
ourselves aimlessly adrift. Further, if we are 
to improve it, we can do so only from within 
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its structure, Sọ, as à place to start we must 
accept the reality that it is within the frame- 
work of society that we must and can mold 
our ideals. 

Although it is incidental to the balance of 
my theme, it is in this system via its many 
institutions such as churches, clubs, associa- 
tions, corporations, agencies, etc., that there 
„exists more opportunity for individual recog- 
nition than is either realized or compre- 
hended by those who have yet to set both 
feet firmly into its arena. 

As well they should, our correspondents 
voiced their greater interest in the high 
ideals of peace, prosperity, justice, and free- 
dom. One can only applaud the desire of 
the emerging intellects for involyement in 
the accomplishment of these ultimate ideals. 
But here I wish to interject a question of 
my Own as a companion to the students’ 
question. “Do those of us who hold to ideals 
do an adequate job of selecting the right. 
mix and balance of ideals for which to 
strive? Further, we are seeking by direct ef- 
fort to achieve an ideal which can also be 
accomplished better by purposefully select- 
ing ideals that indirectly but more surely 
may lead to the ultimate?” 

As an approach to these questions, I re- 
quest that you accept my simple description 
of who we are as human beings. I suggest 
that we are four persons in one, We are first 
& solitary person. Next, a family person. 
Third, a community person. And finally, a 
useful person. 

As a useful person, we have a duty to 
serve. We must work to contribute to those 
about us and support ourselves. Our psy- 
chological make-up is such that we gain 
self-satisfaction only as we perform a real 
duty. Indeed, this is the very point that 
the students press so hard. They have this 
sense of duty. They do want to work to 
make contributions to those around them, 
and they are struggling to find a place where 
their work will achieve a worthy impact. 
But, too many limit their search only to 
those positions at the direct interface to the 
obvious problems—the Peace Corps, the doc- 
tor who ministers to the sick etc. These are 
most laudable selections and objectives. 
However, in the student's search, too few 
have yet to recognize or are unwilling to 
acknowledge, the essentiality of every func- 
tion and sub-system in our society. The 
vision and tolerance to see the interdepend- 
ence of one to the other, and the interrela- 
tionsihp of each to the achievement of the 
big ideals is blurred. 

Let us take as an example of these higher 
ideals victories in the war on crime. My 
associates and I, as useful people, do not 
have to wrestle a thief to the ground in or- 
der to feel a sense of personal involvement 
in the ideal of law enforcement. We feel 
a keen sense of pride and satisfaction each 
time we ship a high quality two-way police 
radio system to a local constabulary. We 
know that our effort and our product is im- 
portant, just as is the toil of the courage- 
ous men who pound the police beats of 
America. 

Some time ago business friends of mine 
were having breakfast in a crowded Washing- 
ton hotel. Typically, this is a harried and 
hectic experience. They were not seated long 
before they came to realize that there was 
something very different about this experi- 
ence. The waitress who was handling their 
station had a most pleasant demeanor. Her 
service was impeccable. Her conduct in good 
grace and good taste. When it appeared that 
a brief lull developed in her workload, one 
of my friends called her over and said, “Miss, 
we want you to know that we consider your 
service superb, and we cannot help but 
ask do you have a philosophy about your 
work?“ She replied, “As a matter of fact, 
I do. You see, I am a widow, must work to 
support myself, and I know of no other 
profession that I can follow. For a long while 
I saw nothing but drudgery in my outlook. 
Finally, I got to thinking who am I serving? 
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I got to thinking that most of the men are 
away from home, possibly a bit lonesome, 
maybe even a bit scared at the prospect of 
having to deal with their government or con- 
gress because what they are doing is so im- 
portant that they must not fail. I got to 
thinking that some of these men are doing 
something very important for me through 
our government. Maybe if I could start their 
day a bit more pleasantly, relieve their 
anxiety, they might get their job done a lit- 
tle easier and a little better, and we would 
all be the beneficiaries. So I tried it. I real- 
ly don't know if I have helped anybody 
along these lines or not, but you know what, 
I certainly enjoy my work more and I guess 
that is little enough repayment.” 

There are few among us who would select 
refuse collection as a career. Yet, no group 
of workers is more involved in the ideals of 
sanitation, community health, or the cos- 
metics of our countryside. So it is, through 
every agency of government or institution 
in the private sector, each is directly in- 
volved. We need only open our eyes and 
minds to the interdependence of each to the 
whole, 

But within the ideal of being useful, to 
what degree have our students, or for that 
matter others of our citizenry, adopted the 
ideals referenced by James Russell Lowell 
who sald: “Being forced to work, and forced 
to do your best, will breed in your tolerance, 
self-control, diligence, strength of will, con- 
tent, and a hundred others virtues. .. ."? 
I ask, where then Is our sense of high ideals 
if we do not strive for these virtues as well? 
And how do we expect to earn them, except 
by earning them? From some of my private 
correspondents I either heard directly or 
gained the impression that hard work was 
for the drones and computers and not for 
one of their training. My guess, and hope, 
is that their views will change for if they 
select their mix of ideals well, they must 
certainly include a dedication to effort, per- 
seryerance and perfection on the job. 

And then we are a community person. Yes, 
if we choose to be a physician very directly 
involved in the ministrations to the ill and 
the saving of life, we may also serve in other 
ways. Membership on the school board, active 
on professional committees, fund raising for 
an inner-city charity, or efforts In behalf of 
the local garden club to replant a corner of 
the village park. As a community member, 
you will deal with neighbors near and far. 
What then about those basic virtues of cour- 
tesy, friendship, respect for the law, loyalty, 
and patriotism, each of which is itself the 
basis of a high ideal. We have used, and 
maybe abused, old sayings like, “If everyone 
sweeps in front of his house, the whole vil- 
lage will be clean.” Yet, within such state- 
ment is an Ideal that leads to the accom- 
plishment of the grand design. 

We.are a family person. Among the listing 
of the almost countless high ideals manifest 
by my correspondents, I cannot recoliect one 
mention of family ideals. In one sense it is 
understandable for we were basically ab- 
sorbed in the questions of business as a ca- 
reer and its role in society. Yet, one would 
think that out of many hundreds of letters 
calling for social responsibility, an occasional 
reference would be made to the ideals of fam- 
ily life because the family is the basic unit of 
our society. All too few people have ade- 
quate ideals when it comes to family life. 
The broken homes that have shattered the 
existence of so many millions are violent 
testimony to this. 

It is as a family person that you will be 
required to display the most direct personal 
involvement. 

So what about the ideals of selflessness, 
thoughtfulness, and love? Are not they the 
kind of virtues to which we seek perfection— 
the ideals in which one can become dearly in- 
volved and achieve to a greater measure than 
the prior generations? 
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God with a soul to be saved, There is enough 
of an ideal associated with that to conjure 
for a whole lifetime. But if that is not en- 
ticing, one can still enthuse to his role as a 
separate being who must live with himeelf. 
Each of us must meet ourselves in the pri- 
vacy of our own home where we will feel, or 
fail to feel, self-respect based on our own 
efforts, standards, and contributions. 

To enjoy satisfaction of self-respect, we 
must be the personification of honesty and 
morality. I have focused on the ideal of 
morality with a few of my private corre- 
spondents, a couple of whom have bit back 
and said, “But, walt, that affects my free- 
dom!" To some freedom is license to do what- 
ever the individual chooses, These students 
seem to forget that the freedom to which 
they refer is also a function of the free will 
given to them by God to choose between 
right standards and wrong standards, We 
don't have to waste much time struggling 
over a difference of what is right and wrong. 
The Ten Commandments have stood the test 
of time and there is rather general agrée- 
ment on what most of them mean. Why not 
@ personal dedication to the personal in- 
volvement in the achievement of the highest 
ideals of the application of these standards? 

Certain of the personal ideals that I have 
referenced like duty, hard work, excellence, 
thoroughness, courtesy, friendship, respect 
for law, loyalty, patriotism, selflessness, 
thoughtfulness, love, honesty, morality, and 
the saving of one’s soul may not be exciting, 
but they are the root and the way to all 
other ideals. We must be committed to the 
preservation of such values or the individ- 
ual’s role is surely doomed. 

I think we can safely single out freedom 
as one of the paramount issues and ideals of 
this generation. Here I use the term in its 
national connotation—the freedom endowed 
us by our Constitution, not the license to do 
any irresponsible act, If today's generation 
wishes to preserve and enhance that free- 
dom, then it must embrace the truths that 
have come down through the ages. One of 
the earliest observers of the American scene, 
DeTocqueville, proclaimed over 125 years ago 
that a free country cannot exist without a 
high level of morality and a strong sense of 
order. It may be that the student who dem- 
onstrates for freedom contributes to its ex- 
istence, but it is no less true that the student 
who is the living example and proponent of 
morality and order contributes as much, or 
more. 

I am sure that you have learned that the 
person who gets up in the morning and says, 
“This day I will seek happiness“, is not likely 
to find it except by coincidence, Yet, the next 
day when he arises and says, "This day I 
will do my duty courteously, loyally, pur- 
posefully”, it is likely, if he fulfills his prom- 
ise, that he will go to bed happy. So may it 
be in our individual desires to contribute to 
the achievement of the big ideals of peace, 
prosperity, justice, and freedom. Although it 
is often desirable and possible to confront 
them directly, it is certainly true also that 
they are unattainable in the absence of al- 
legiance to personal ideal values. J 

Sometimes I wondered when I read the 
private letters from particular students why 
they were such strong advocates of the pub- 
lic ideals, while in that same missile they 
made other deprecating references to those 
who seem to be performing an ordinary duty. 
I wondered if they selected these large and 
virtually unobtainable goals because they 
cannot be personally tested by the achleve- 
ment or the failure to achieve these ideals. 
When on a few occasions I would press back 
at these certain students regarding their 
ideals on private virtues, I would occasionally 
hear a rationale to avoid. Could it be that 
they are unwilling to be personally put to 
the test and that their idealism is not as 
deep-rooted as they voiced? 
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The personal ideals, of which there are 
many, are those against which each of us can 
be personally tested and can be directly in- 
volved. It is through them that we can come 
closer to the accomplishment of the ideals 
of peace, prosperity, justice, and freedom. 
Indeed, how can we expect to achieve public 
ideals UH we cannot first achieve private 
ideals? — 

Ideals are perishable. The fact that there 
is a continulty between the ideals of yester- 
day and today is not the result of their in- 
herent immortality. Each generation must 
redefine and recommit to their perseverance 
and enhancement. 

So it is not a question of whether there 
can be greater personal Involvement in the 
achievement of high ideals. Such opportuni- 
ties are unbounding. It is a matter of selec- 
tion and recommitment to the hard ideals— 
particularly those that are truly personal 
which will permit each new generation to 
out achieve the last. 


An Alternative to Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Alan Cranston, former control- 
ler of the State of California, has writ- 
ten an outstanding article about politics 
and government. The article, which was 
printed in the Los Angeles Times on May 
22, 1967, is concerned with what the at- 
titudes of the voters, students, and teach- 
ers are toward “politicians.” The general 
opinion seems to be that all politicians 
are bad and are out to get your money. 
Mr. Cranston repudiates this idea suc- 
cessfully in his article. I would like to 
quote from the article: 

It is through politics that the people of a 
democracy exercise their options, and make 
their decisions. 


Mr. Cranston {s a man of high morals, 
integrity and stature. His outstanding 
record of service to the people of Cali- 
fornia proves his sincerity and dedication 
to government and the welfare of the 
people. I highly recommend that my col- 
leagues read this article and under unan- 
imous permission place it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

THERE IS AN ALTERNATIVE TO PoLrrics— 

DICTATORSHIP 
(By Alan Cranston) 

A matron in San Francisco refused to let 
her garagè be used às a polling place because, 
she told city hall, “Voting attracts the wrong 
kind of people.” 

A California schoolteacher conducted a 
poll in her fourth grade classroom, and a 
majority of the children used words like bad, 
dirty and dishonest to describe politicians. 

A Stanford professor defined politics as the 
art of getting money from the rich and votes 
from the poor on the pretext of protecting 
each from the other. 

These and other signs and tokens indicate 
that politicians may presently rank some- 
where above hippies but below teen-agers 
in popularity in California. 

Mr. Gallup keeps finding the same sort of 
thing nationally. According to one of his 
polls, most parents hope their children won't 
go into politics because, they think, it’s too 
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corrupt, and politicians lack opportunity, 
security and prestige. 

Mr. Webster of dictionary fame has his 
doubts, too. He defines a politician as one 
versed in the art or science of government. 
But he adds an optional definition, “One 
primarily interested in political offices from 
selfish or other narrow, usually short-run in- 
terests.“ 

The belief that politics amounts to little 
more than the conduct of public affairs for 
private advantage leads to the oft-heard 
chant: Let's take politics out of govern- 
ment.” 

It seems to me that’s like saying we should 
take oxygen out of the air, or the engine out 
of the automobile. There are many nonpo- 
litical governments in this world of ours. 
They are usually called dictatorships. 

I once heard a member of the anti-Nazi 
underground describe the Hitler regime as 
one under which everything not prohibited 
Was compulsory. The first step in achieving 
this state of affairs came when the Nazi gov- 
ernment outlawed politics, banning all 
parties except the Nazi party, The Com- 
munist governments of Russia and China did 
likewise, outlawing all opposition parties and 
politicians. 

It is through politics that the people of 
a democracy exercise their options, and make 
their decisions. 

All sorts of forces play a part in the proc- 
ess. The great religions of our world play 
& major role. So do concepts of philosophy, 
ethics and morality. So do uses of education, 
Science and sociology. But after these and 
countless other forces have made their con- 
tributions, the final decisions are reached 
through the intricately intertwined and in- 
extricably interlocked processes of politics 
and governments. 

The decisions are influenced by those who 
don't vote, for they delegate responsibility 
to those who do. The decisions are made by 
those who vote, and by those for whom they 
vote. The latter, for fleeting moments, occupy 
the places of power. But their authority lies 
always in the hands of the people. 

The politicians and the parties present to 
the people their programs, policies, and per- 
Sonalities. The people are free to pick and 
choose among them. If they choose unwisely, 
they can always throw the rascals out at the 
next election. ~ 

And so when the people decry politics and 
Politicians, they decry themselves. 

By no means are all politicians seedy and 
Selfish. I know many in both parties of strong 
Convictions and unimpeachable integrity. 
Many are constructive and creative. Yet, it's 
Obvious that there's room for vast Improve- 
™Ment—and it's up to the people themselves 
to make politics more responsive to their 
needs and hopes and dreams. 
all history has it been more 
important for the people to know their own 
Power, and to exercise it wisely. For ours 
is the first generation of man possessed of 
the power to wips out ignorance, poverty, 
hunger, disease—and war. Ours is also the 
first generation of man of the 
Power o wipe out the human race. 

The choice is ours, and it will be made 
through politics and government. 


Middle East Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to include in the 


three letters written to the editor 
Of the Washington Evening Star on 
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June 10, 1948, June 19, 1948, and June 
5, 1967, by a friend and constituent of 
mine, Mr. Sidney Koretz, of Arlington, 
Va. 

I commend these letters to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, as I feel they are 
both interesting and thought-provoking, 
and reflect a full understanding of the 
Middle East situation in 1948 and at the 
present time: 

ARLINGTON, VA. 

Sm: Ambassador Arthur Goldberg points 
out that the United States has been even- 
handed.” The U.S. called the Security Coun- 
cil meeting in the Suez crisis of 1956 to deal 
with an Israeli-British-French attack on 
Egypt and voted against its traditional 
friends. Last November the U.S. joined in a 
Security Council vote f censure Israel for 
an attack on Jordan. 

This may be a good time to recall that 
on July 15, 1958, the U.S. had to send Marines 
into Lebanon to defend Arab Arab. 
Lebanon had formally accused the United 
Arab Republic before the Security Council 
of instigating and aiding a rebellion against 
the government. On July 14 a seemingly pro- 
Egyptian coup overthrew the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, assassinating the King and the Prime 
Minister. p 

When the Lebanese Government asked for 
help, the answer from the United States was 
prompt. Said President Eisenhower: “If it is 
made an international crime to help a small 
nation maintain its independence, then in- 
deed the possibilities of conquest are un- 
limited.” 

SIDNEY Korerz. 


JEWISH CLAIM TO PALESTINE 
To the EDITOR oF THE STAR: 

The assumption by “Internationalist” in a 
letter appearing in The Star of June 5 that 
American policy with regard to Palestine 
is based on “blind advice” is highly pre- 
sumptuous, though his call for more edu- 
cation on the subject is not to be gainsaid. 
Equally presumptuous is his reference to 
the British Declaration of November 2, 
1917, the so-called Balfour Declaration, 
“in favor of the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
people” as nothing more than a “beau geste,” 
In effect, this is mockery of the judgment 
of the highest international authority, 
namely the League of Nations, which on 
July 24, 1922, formally approved the Pales- 
tine Mandate embodying this Declaration, 
with the concurrence of all the enlightened 
nations of the world. 

Are we to understand that President Wood- 
row Wilson was simply ignorant when he 
approved of the Balfour Declaration, and 
added, as reported in the New York Times of 
March 3, 1919, that he was “persuaded that 
the Allied nations, with the fullest concur- 
rence of our Government and people, are 
agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the 
foundations of a Jewish commonwealth’? 
On September 21, 1922, President Harding 
signed a joint resolution of Congress express- 
ing support of the Jewish national home in 
Palestine. 

Our “Internationalist” friend thinks that 
he disposes of Jewish rights“ in Palestine 
simply by referring to the fact that the Jews 
lived there over 2,000 years ago, while main- 

“the Arabs were there not only be- 
fore the period of Jewish control, but for 
centuries after were in uninterrupted pos- 
session.” But what are the facts? 

THE ROMAN CONQUEST 

The Jews were the indubitable sovereigns 
of the land for more than 1,000 years, until 
the destruction of the Jewish state by the 
Romans in the year 70. Palestine never has 
since constituted an independent political 
entity. The Romans perished without leaving 
a legal successor. The Arabs, who conquered 
it in 634, remained in possession for a rela- 
tively short time, when it passed successively 
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to the rule of the caliphs of Damascus, the 
caliphs of Bagdad, the Tulinide governors of 
Egypt, back to the caliphs of Bagdad, then 
to the Egyptian Ikshidi princes, and finally 
to the Caliphs of Cairo, After 1071 Palestine 
was subjected to non-Arab conquerors, the 
Kurds, the Crusaders, the Mamelukes, and 
finally the Turks. In 1923, by the Peace 
Treaty of Lausanne, the Turks surrendered 
their rights to the Allied Powers. 

According to the principles of international 
law, the Jews never have lost their rights. 
Although the Romans conquered the coun- 
try, international law admits the legality of 
conquest subject only to certain conditions. 
One of htese conditions is that the conqueror 
must have been “in continuous and undis- 
turbed possession" for a considerable time 
but that “as long as other Powers kept up 
protests and claims, the actual exercise of 
sovereignty is not undisturbed.” (Oppen- 
heim, International Law, 5th edition, Lon- 
don, 1937, Volume I, Page 456.) Since the 
Jews were conquered after bitter resistance 
and continuously, by word and act, have as- 
serted their claim, we must conclude that 
the Roman conquerors never established a 
clear title to Palestine. The old Jewish claim, 
moreover, has received renewed vitality 
through the Balfour Declaration and the 
Palestine Mandate of the League of Nations, 
the Preamble of which states: “Recognition 
has thereby (the Balfour Declaration) been 
given to the historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine and to the 
grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country.” 

The well supported Jewish claim could be 
overcome only if the Arab claim proved to be 
a stronger one. But this is not the case. The 
Arab claim by conquest is imperfect for a 
number of reasons. No Arab state can pretend 
to be the legal successor of those who con- 
quered Palestine in 634. The Arabs ruled 
Palestine for a relatively short period (437 
years). During the past 877 years, i.e., from 
the year 1071, there has been no Arab rule 
in Palestine. Moreover, unlike the Jews, the 
Palestine Arabs never struggled for their in- 
dependence; they submitted to every con- 
queror and thus acquiesced in their domina- 
tion. Even in 1917, when the Arabs of the 
desert revolted against Turkish rule, the 
Palestine Arabs took no action and the 
majority continued to fight for the Turks. 


ARAB RIGHTS DISPUTED 


It is a myth that the Arabs were in uninter- 
rupted possession of Palestine for centuries, 
The present-day non-Jewish inhabitants of 
Palestine are not in the main the descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of the land. They 
are a highly mixed group continuously re- 
plenished from the tribes of the Arabian 
desert; the Greeks, Romans and Crusaders 
have made their contribution to the racial 
make-up of the Holy Land; in modern times 
the Turkish governors and Egyptian conquer- 
ors introduced large contingents of foreign 
soldiers and settlers. An analysis of available 
statistics has brought an estimate that in 
1882 no more than about 106,000 settled Mos- 
lems had more than a half-century’s connec- 
tion with the country. Calculations have been 
made showing that only some 228,000 de- 
scendants of the 1882 Moslem settled popu- 
lation were living in Palestine at the out- 
break of World War II. It should be noted 
that waves of immigration of Arabs from 
neighboring countries were prompted by the 
fact that a higher standard of living was 
possible for them as a direct and indirect 
result of Zionist development. Far from being 
the settled population of Palestine, according 
to a prevailing misconception, 75 per cent of 
the Arab population there have been either 
immigrants themselves or descendants of per- 
sons who immigrated into Palestine during 
the past 100 years, for the most part after 
1882. 

It is flying in the face of plain common 
sense to compair the Jewish claim to Pales- 
tine with that of some hypothetical Indians 
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who might lay claim to America. It was not 
an arbitrary act when the League of Nations 
with the concurrence of 52 of the leading 
nations of the world and with the formal ap- 
proval of the United States the 
Jewish claim to establish a national home in 
Palestine. It is not the single fact that the 
Jews once occupied Palestine, but a whole 
complex of facts, that makes the Jewish claim 
acceptable to the international conscience. 
The historical connection consists not only 
in the physical facts of former occupation 
and in the continued presence of at least a 
remnant of the Jewish community up to 
modern times but also in the fact that all 
Western thought, Christian as well as Jewish, 
connects the Jews with Palestine. 
i PALESTINE NEGLECTED 

The establishment of a national home for 
the Jews in Palestine is not, as alleged by 
anti-Zionist propaganda, "at the expense of 
another people's existence.” While Palestine 
has a certain importance for Arab culture 
and for Islam, the significance that it has 
for the Arabs is relatively less than it has 
either for Christians or for Jews. Indeed, the 
Arabs have not used it too well, so that the 
world today is presented with the glaring 
contrast of centuries of stagnation and 
neglect of the Holy Land and a new burst of 
constructive achievement towards making a 
wilderness flower again. 


Ways must be found for a satisfactory 
adjustment with the Arab world, which has 
a civilization of its own which in the past 
has shown itself to be of a very high order. 
It is decidedly a responsibility of Israel to 
learn to live in peace with the Arbs and to 
help them to develop their own potentialities 
and be helped by them. At present, blind 
forces of violence and aggression amidst the 
Arabs are the prime hindrance. I am sure 
that among the Arabs there are more mod- 
erate and more civilized elements who today 
fear to show themselves. 


After this necessary adjustment has been 
made, the final justification of Israel as a 
nation among nations may well be that it 
will give an example of that flexible and yet 
planned society, that balance of liberty and 
order, which at present we associate with 
Moses and the prophets and with the peo- 
ple of Israel 3,000 years_ago, rather than with 
their modern successors. 

* Srmney Korerz, 


Wants “True PICTURE” or ARABS 


To the Evrror or THE STAR: 

In a letter to The Star of June 12 CJ. A. 
complains that “the American public is be- 
ing stuffed with propaganda” favorable to 
Zionism and consequently prevented “from 
making a realistic appraisal of a situation 
to which this country’s welfare is closely 
tied.” If this is the case, we certainly should 
welcome more information from the Arabs’ 
side as a possible corrective. Instead, we get 
from them slander not only of the Zionists 
but of the American press and of the Amer- 
ican penchant for having policies influenced 
by election returns. The particular American 
policy attacked, namely, that favorable to 
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Zionism, is made to appear as if it were just 
developed yesterday. Completely ignored is 
the fact that this policy is almost old enough 
to be called traditional. Furthermore, it rep- 
resents a concurrence with decisions made 
by both the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. 

But let us hear what the Arabs have to say 
for themselves. By all means, give us in- 
formation concerning the workings of Arab 
democracy, if that, indeed, is what we must 
rely upon, We should welcome some convinc- 
ing statements by Arab spokesmen to 
counteract the widespread reports that not 
only is there no democracy worth speaking 
of in any Arab state, but that the prevailing 
situation is one of grinding poverty for the 
illiterate masses of the people, with a small 
moneyed class on top desperately resisting 
any influence likely to disturb their control. 

We are told that “certainly the establish- 
ment of an independent Jewish state can- 
not be regarded as setting up an outpost of 
American democracy.” It is well known that 
not all Jews are of one mind. There are Jews 
who are opposed to Zionism, and among the 
Zionists there is a wide variety of opinion 
which does receive public airing. It is easy 
for the malicious to stress extremist views 
and deeds in an attempt to discredit and 
defame. But the more fair-minded see in 
this an example of democracy in action. 

Will some spokesman for the Arabs give 
us an account of the Arab showing in the 
battle for democracy? 

The Anglo-American -Committee of In- 
quiry found cases of Arabs who secretly ex- 
pressed views frieridly to Zionism. Yet we 
know of no case in the Arab world where 
such views were publicly expressed. Will 
some one please explain this in such a way 
as to counteract the compelling impression 
that. totalitarian terror rules among the 
Arabs? 

Those who wish us to reappraise our stand 
on Palestine have the obligation of presenting 
us, not with propaganda, but with a true 
picture of Arab life and Arab performance. 
It is there where the most darkness lles and 
where the light of knowledge is indeed “de- 
voutly to be wished for.” 

SIDNEY Korerz. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
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tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes In charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 

for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

. No sale shall be made 

on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Role of a Diplomat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
June 5, 1967, the Honorable Dr. Purnen- 
du Kumor Barnerjee, Minister, Embassy 
of India, delivered a commencement ad- 
dress at Kansas Wesleyan University in 
Salina, Kans. 

The title of his most interesting ad- 
dress was The Role of a Diplomat,” and 
Dr. Banerjee discussed the history of 
diplomacy in his native country and the 
changing role of a diplomat in today’s 
world. 

He was, I would add, awarded an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of humane letters 
by the university. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I include his excellent address 
in the Recorp: 

THE ROLE or A DIPLOMAT 

I consider it a privelege to be inyited to 
join the new graduates and to participate on 
this auspicious occasion—the Commence- 
Ment Ceremony of this great institution. 
I am greatly honoured to receive the Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
and I am proud to call myself an alumnus. 

I feel especially happy to be here as the 
guest of Wesleyan University because I re- 
member with gratitude the many valuable 
humanitarian and educational services ren- 
dered to my country by the missionaries, 
Particularly by members of the Methodist 
Church. India, Hke many other developing 
countries, was denied by the Western coun- 
tries the benefit of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; but it was the Western missionaries and 
educationists who helped India, in large 
measure, to regain her place in the main- 
stream of modern education and technology 
even before she became independent. I also 
Tecall with warm gratitude the contribution 
made by Rev. Zook, father of President Zook, 
in the field of education and social service, 
to. Bengal, my home State in India: In fact 
President Zook was born in Calcutta, which 
is also the city of my birth, and he spent his 
early years in Bengal. 

I wish to speak today about the role of a 
diplomat. I have selected this subject be- 
cause the diplomat’s principal aim is and 
must be the achievement of international 
stability and cooperation, As graduates of 
this great institution, you are entering today 
not only your own society, but also the in- 
ternational community where you, as Amer- 
ican nationals, are representing a great and 
leading nation which is playing an important 
and constructive role in the world, 

The reader of fiction, dealing with stories 
of ancient civilizations or the histories of 
modern states, may easily confuse the stress 
On “cloak and dagger” methods with the art 
of diplomacy. It is not long ago that diplo- 
Macy used to be described as the art of 
“lying and spying”. This confusion is not 
helped, and is indeed compounded, by mod- 
ern day happenings, fortunately rare in 
Occurrence, when one “diplomat” or the 
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other is expelled from a country for espio- 
nage or spying activities of a varied nature. 
The question that ultimately arises, there- 
fore, is: What is diplomacy? Is it a secret 
art that conceals unsavoury acts like dis- 
seminating suspicion or distributing bribes? 
Is it the action of forging alliances, of wag- 
ing wars, or the mysterious hatching of sinis- 
ter plots to overthrow governments? Or is it 
simply ‘a world of colourful figures whose 
glamorous lives we find are incessantly 
splashed in the society columns? 

In attempting to answer this question, I 
would say that diplomacy is none of these 
and yet it may, in some degree, be comprised 
of all of these and more when the situation 
so demands. The celebrated British authority 
on Diplomatic Practice, Sir Ernest Satow, 
described diplomacy as “the application of 
intelligence and tact to the conduct of of- 
ficial relations between the Governments 
of independent States.” In brief, it is the 
conduct of business between independent 
States, preferably by peaceful means. 

The origin of diplomacy can be traced, like 
most human relations, to the dawn of his- 
tory. Imagine the world five thousand years 
ago when man had just organized himself 
into tribes and was faced with the problem of 
safeguarding the “territorial integrity” of 
his hunting land. Each tribe must have 
realized that the overlapping of their respec- 
tive hunting territories may some day cause 
unnece bloodshed. Therefore, it would 
be advisable to delineate their respective ter- 
ritorles to prevent poaching by outsiders, 
But to negotiate such boundary agreements, 
representatives of one tribe must necessarily 
go to the land of the other tribe. It must 
have been realised soon that unless these 
emissaries were given immunity from moles- 
tation of any kind, the negotiations could 
not reach a satisfactory conclusion. Diplo- 
matic immunity, therefore, must have been 
one of the first principles to be evolved in 
the now bulky collection of conventions and 
rules of diplomatic practice. The principle 
of immunity is followed in the diplomatic 
practice of today so that members of foreign 
embassies are not subject to harassment 
from local officials. 

What I am concerned with today is the 
role of a diplomat, in implementing his 
country’s policies, in helping to formulate 
them, and in generally working towards 
world peace. As you probably know, the 
diplomat is so called after the official docu- 
ment, originally termed “diplomas,” emanat- 
ing from sovereign authority conferring a 
privilege or granting the right of representa- 
tion. A diplomat is generally Known as a 
representative of a country when doing busi- 
ness in a foreign country or, more simply, 
a member of the diplomatic mission. How- 
ever, the word “diplomat” today is meant to 
cover a far wider variety of government 
Officials. In fact, all public servants employed 
in diplomatic affairs or in the affairs of na- 
tions, whether serving at home in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs or abroad, in the 
Embassies or other diplomatic international 
‘agencies, can be termed “diplomats.” In 
Strict terminology, so also is the Foreign 
Minister or the Secretary of State in a 
country a diplomat insofar as he functions 
as a responsible statesman conducting the 
relations of his country with other nations. 

In India, we have a long diplomatic tradi- 
tion, The diplomatic history of India dates 
back to the third century B.C. It was Kau- 
tilya, a Minister in the court of Emperor 
Chandragupta Maurya—a contemporary of 


Alexander the Great—who wrote a scientific 
study on state craft and diplomacy called 
Artha Sashtra, Artha Sashtra described the 
art of administration and prescribed defi- 
nite rules of relations between State and 
State, nation and nation, in war and in peace, 
His Mandala theory described modalities to 
be employed by an ambitious king to con- 
quer and consolidate new territories. But it 
was Emperor Ashoka, grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, who was the first in India to employ 
the technique of persuasion in international 
relations. He was a great champion and 
patron of Buddhism who sent his daughter, 
Sanghamittra, as India's Ambassador to the 
Court of the King of Ceylon. 

The practice of diplomacy, which in a 
broad sense, covers the main functions of a 
diplomat, is a constantly evolving process 
that has changed beyond recognition over 
the last five hundred years. While it would 
be futile to identify the exact date of change 
at every stage of its evolution, it could be 
said that the transition from the old diplo- 
macy to the new began in the 19th century 
and culminated in the 20th. By “old diplo- 
macy” is meant a body of convention and 
Practices that was built up and followed 
during the Middle Ages. 

Some of the main ingredients of the old 
diplomacy were the conception that Europe 
was the centre of gravity in international 
affairs; the establishment in each country 
of a professional diplomatic service on a 
more or less identical model; the axiom that 
negotiation “must always be a process rather 
than an episode and that at every stage it 
must remain confidential”. There was also 
the assumption that great powers were more 
important and more responsible than the 
small powers, which led to the generally ac- 
cepted principle of joint intervention by the 
“Concert of in a dispute between the 
Small Powers”. Old diplomacy, therefore, was 
an unobstrusive and unpublicised process; 
without hindrance from legislative advice or 
consent; unimpeded by public curiosity; and 
unaffected by the press or television. It was 


In the 19th century that the new diplomacy 


really took roots with the expansion of colo- 
nial administration, commercial competition 
among great powers, and improvement in 
the media of mass communication. The two 
World Wars brought about the end of this 
period of transition and the new diplomacy 
of the nuclear age was evolved. The colonial 
bonds were being threatened; new and in- 
dependent States were taking their rightful 
places in the course of world events; regional 
groupings were loosening the hold of big 
powers; and rapid developments in tech- 
nological fields had brought about an un- 
precedented expansion in the mass media of 
communication. These dramatic changes 
completely transformed the practice of diplo- 
macy and necessitated a further readjust- 
ment of the role of diplomats to changing 
conditions. A 

Take negotiations for instance. In days 
gone by it took months for instructions to 
be received and an envoy abroad was expected 
to use his own initiative and judgment in 
carrying out the policies outlined to him by 
his Government when he left home months 
before. In effect, then, the envoy or ambas- 
sador on many occasions became the coun- 
try’s policy-maker. Some profited by this 
latitude in order to pursue their personal 
policies. As Lord Malnesbury wrote, “I never 
received an instruction that was worth read- 
ing”. Today, the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. On any question of great importance, 
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an enyoy can get in touch with his home 
Government in a matter of minutes to seek 
instructions before taking a course of action 
that would commit his country. While change 
may have altered the concept of practising 
diplomacy, it has by no means reduced its 
necessity. For the basic function of the en- 
voy or ambassador to execute, explain, and 
clarify his country's policies is as valid today 
as eyer: As M. Jules Cambon wrote, “Expres- 
sions such as old diplomacy and new diplo- 
macy bear no relation to reality. It is the 
tied form—if you like, the adornments—. 
of diplomacy that are undergoing a change. 
The substance must remain the same, since 
human nature is unalterable; since there 
exists no other method of regulating interna- 
tional differences; and since the best instru- 
ment at the disposal of a government wish- 
ing to persuade another government will 
always remain the spoken words of a decent 
man“. In inter-Sthte relations consent, and 
not command, remains the tool of govern- 
ments. 

The envoy in a foreign capital must always 
be the main source of information and above 
all, the interpreter of political trends and 
opinions in the country to which he Is ac- 
credited. In a country with a democratic set- 
up (like yours or mine) the formulation of 
policy is generally in the hands of the execu- 
tive branch of Government at home, and the 
suggestions and opinions of the envoy, based 
on a first-hand knowledge of the affairs of 
the country to which he is accredited, are of 
invaluable help in the final outcome of the 
policy deliberations, In every democracy, 
there are a few individuals who are powerful 
and influential and who control, in a large 
sense, the formulation of the country’s poli- 
cies. It is only the resident envoy who would 
be able to assess the interplay of opinions of 
this influential group of individuals and who 
could, therefore, conceivably influence their 
thinking. In order to arrive at a policy that 
is most practicable at the moment, the Gov- 
ernment must base its decision upon the re- 
ports it receives from its envoy. This In itself 
is the most important function and respon- 
sibility of the diplomat. Nevertheless, it is 
not the only function. The enyoy also func- 
tions as the most effective channel of com- 
munications between his government and the 
government to which he is accredited. He 
alone can decide at what moment and in 
what terms his instructions can best be exe- 
cuted. As Demosthenes remarked, “It is he 
who is in control of occasions and to a large 
extent, of events. Moreover, he remains the 
intermediary who alone can explain the pur- 
poses and motives of one Government to 
another. If he be foolish, ignorant, vain, or 
intemperate, great misunderstandings may 
arise and indiscretions be perpe- 
trated.” Thus, while the primary function of 
a diplomat is to translate and implement the 
policies of his own government and thereby 
to effectively safeguard the interests of his 
country, it is no less important for him to 
constantly acquaint the home government 
with the policies, thinking, and attitudes of 
the country in which he is in residence. He 
cannot arrogate the power to formulate the 
policies of his country, but by performing this 
latter function efficiently he contributes to 
the decision-making process of the delibera- 
tive bodies of his government. 

It is obvious, then, that over the last 
five hundred years there has been a per- 
ceptible curtailment in the Initiative of free- 
dom of a diplomat in carrying out his coun- 
try’s policies. His job, nevertheless, con- 
tinues to be an important and delicate one. 
He can either improve or imperil the rela- 
tions of the two countries by his actions. To 
perform his formidable job efficiently, there- 
fore, he must possess qualities and attributes 
that would normally not be esscntial for 
other professions. Demosthenes had said, 
“Ambassadors or Envoys have no battleships 
at their disposal or heavy infantry or for- 
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tresses, Their weapons are words and op- 
portunities. In important transactions, op- 
portunities are fleeting; once they are missed 
they cannot be recovered.” Sound judgment 
and discretion are pre-requisites for a suc- 
cessful diplomat. Recently, Ambassador 
Goldberg complained that modern diplo- 
mats approached every problem with an open 
mouth. In my opinion, what the modern 
diplomat should have is an open mind and 
a disciplined mouth! 

About 250 years ago, the author of a great 
manual in diplomacy, de Callieres wrote: 
“The good diplomatist must have an obser- 
vant mind, a gift of application which ro- 
jects being diverted by pleasures of friv- 
olous amusements, a sound Judgment which 
takes the measure of things as they are, and 
which goes straight to the goal by the 
shortest and most natural paths without 
wandering into meaningless refinements and 
subtleties. The diplomatist must be quick, 
resourceful, a good listener, courteous and 
agreeable. . . . Above all, the good negotiator 
must possess enough self-control to resist the 
longing to speak before he has thought out 
what he intends to say. He must have a 
calm nature, be able to suffer fools gladly, 
and should not be given to drink, gambling, 
women, irritability or any other wayward 
humours and fantasies. ... He should also 
have some knowledge of literature, science, 
mathematics and law.” Fellow Graduates, I 
may add he must have knowledge of eco- 
nomics and languages, 

These qualities do not exhaust the list of 
fields with which a diplomat should familiar- 
ize himself. Another look at them would 
probably lead you to conclude that a diplo- 
mat has to be a superman, But it must be 
remembered that all these qualities cannot 
be learned or acquired in one stroke. While 
some of his education must nocessarily be 
of a formal kind, a lot of his education is 
a continuing, evolving process acquired 
through experience and example, rather than 
from schools or colleges. His span of diplo- 
matic service should be a period of continu- 
ous growth, his knowledge expanding as his 
responsibilities increase. For these qualities 
have to be acquired through hard work and 
adaptability. Yet, many years of useful 
experience thus acquired may result, if care 
is not taken, in Intellectual stagnation and 
the stifling of initiative. There are many who 
may wrongly deduce that time Is the best 
answer to most problems and thereby get into 
the habit of unproductive procrastination. A 
diplomat may have the aptitude and the nec- 
essary skill, but unless these natural gifts 
are developed in the midst of daily labour, 
he may tend to develop into a “routine man,” 
impairing his imagination and reducing his 
usefulness, 

In these times of non-silent diplomacy, 
public relations in the country of accredita- 
tion has become an important weapon in 
the armoury of a diplomat. Often, in demo- 
cretic societies, influencing or appealing to 
the people who are potential voters is an 
useful adjunct to the functions of a diplomat 
in safeguarding and promoting the interests 
of his country, While an envoy would cer- 
tainly find it physically impossible to reach 
every individual, his sociability, his rela- 
tions with leaders of the community, and 
his handling of the press and other media of 
communication (whose influence in the 
formulation of ideas and policies is most 
significant) will go a long way in achieving 
his purpose. 

At the same time, in order to be able to 
execute his government's policies abroad, he 
should command the full confidence of his 
government. Without such confidence, his 
advice would carry little weight with his 
home government and in turn he will be 
unaware of the precise thinking in his own 
country. He should also keep himself in- 
formed of the political trends at home and 
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the mood of the people at any given time 
on a given issue, ; 

Sometimes an envoy fails to do his job 
objectively because he associates himself 
emotionally with the country of his accredi- 
tation or because he is afraid to report to 
his home Government the real facts and his 
interpretation of them, His reports to the 
home government may be tailored as to 
what his own government would like to be 
true, rather that what is really the case. 
This happens in a democratic society as well 
as in a totalitarian society, but may occur 
more often in the totalitarian society. 

Diplomacy today has acquired new di- 
mensions. The technological revolution has 
affected the conduct of diplomacy. Today a 
diplomat can receive instructions from his 
home government in a matter of minutes, 
This has reduced his decision-making bur- 
dens. But there are new problems and new 
procedures resulting from improved com- 
munications. Diplomacy has scaled the wall 
of sovereignty to cultivate public opinion in 
the host country. In this the envoy is as- 
sisted by a retinue of diplomats. Every Em- 
bassy has a political section which is its 
main, The political section deals with the 
host government in political matters of both 
bilateral and multilateral importance. The 
Consular section is responsible for issuing 
visas, passports, care of nationals, etc. Then 
there is a cultural section which projects the 
culture of the country. Diplomats go around 
the country and speak to audiences to ex- 
plain the viewpoint of their governments. 
Every embassy, all over the world, maintains 
an information department to influence, to 
educate and to enlighten the people. It tries 
to have itself photographed from the right 
angle and put the best foot forward. This is 
an art and involves hundreds of trivialities 
which, though in themselves unimportant, 
assist the cause it seeks to serve. The infor- 
mation wing of the Embassy answers hun- 
dreds of letters from students, teachers and 
prospective: tourists. It publicizes the view- 
point of the home government by distrib- 
uting books, official documents, film strips 
and posters. The Service Attachés—Army, 
Navy and Air—also form an important sec- 
tion of an Embassy. These Service Attachés 
have two functions: the collection of mill- 
tary information and intelligence, and ar- 
rangement for procurement and/or supply 
of military hardware, In a large Embassy, the 
administrative section employs a sizable 
staff to look after such needs as housing, 
medical attention, staffing and day to day 
operational activities. 

Another important activity of an embassy 
today is in the economic sphere. Economics 
is playing an increasingly important role in 
both bilateral and multilateral relations. 
Foreign aid and foreign trade are in the 
mainstream of international relations. 
Ideally, foreign ald should emphasize the 
concept that poverty anywhere threatens 
prosperity everywhere, but we must realize 
that political motivations may sometimes 
be a factor. In fact it is often difficult, in a 
given situation, to say where politics ends 
and economics begins and vice versa. Poli- 
tics tends to mingle with economics. It ts no 
longer considered inappropriate for an Em- 
bassy to directly promote the commercial or 
economic interests of its country and its 
people. On the other hand, economic activ- 
{ty lles in the centre of diplomatic work. 
Governments have increasingly expanded 
thelr activity in economic and commercial 
spheres, A seyenteenth century diplomat 
would have been shocked to see the gamut 
of work of a modern diplomat. 

In the political sphere, there are new 
techniques in yogue. Summit diplomacy and 
parliamentary diplomacy are among them. 
Summit diplomacy played an important role 
during the last dosade and converted diplo- 
mats to technocrats. Heads of State and Gov- 
ernments met directly and negiotiated the 
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terms of their relationship. The glare of pub- 
licity proved to be a double-edged sword. The 
diplomat continues to play his role in the 
silent, but not secret diplomacy of today. 

The United Nations is the best example of 
parliamentary diplomacy. The open diplo- 
macy of the U.N. General Assembly does not 
provide a particularly congenial atmosphere 
for traditional tasks of private diplomacy. 
The debates serve as a useful “barometer” 
of the diplomatic climate of opinion, though 
they sometimes easily generate into exercises 
in forensic propaganda, There is a well-known 
tale of one delegate's speech which was an- 
notated in the margin: “Weak point. Shout!“ 

But parliamentary diplomacy has its ad- 
vantages too. The U.N. General Assembly pro- 
vides a forum for personal contacts, private 
Meetings, and casual discussions; exchanging 
viewpoints and exploratory soundings. The 
resolutions generally represent “open agree- 
ments privately agreed upon!" This has given 
a new dimension to modern diplomacy. Di- 
plomacy has two facets today—multilateral 
and bilateral. Many of the Afro-Asian States, 
for example, take a position in the United 
Nations General Assembly which, if con- 
sidered bilaterally, is perhaps not in their 
national interest. The group psychology is at 
Variance with the individual psychology. 
Many diplomats in the United Nations may 
support a position, but they dare not do it 
Publicly for it may clash with the declared 
Positions of the groups of which they are 
Members. The problem of saving face“ is 
Still an important factor in dipomacy. 

In the nuclear age the heavy burden and 
responsibility of the diplomat is the pursuit 
Of peace and the saying of the world from 
nuclear holocaust. War, in the ultimate anal- 
ysis, is a failure of diplomacy. Diplomats 
Must not only-look after the national in- 
terests, but also the welfare of the interna- 
tional community. The diplomat's dedicated 
Vigilance is not only our hope for survival 
but also the promise of a better world. 


The Baltic States 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, June 
15 marked the day—27 years ago—when 
Soviet control of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia began. 

On that day in 1940, the Red army in- 
Vaded Lithuania and surrounded the 
Lithuanian troops, Under Russian con- 
trol, elections were then held in the three 
Baltic States. The elections resulted in 

control of these nations under the 
Cloak of legality, and paved the way for 
Russian annexation. 

Since that time, the three Baltic States 
have been scarred by occupation—an oc- 
Cupation that has violated the principles 
Cherished by free people everywhere. 

On this anniversary, all of us wish to 
express our admiration for the courage- 
dus people of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 

a. The unfortunate events whose an- 
Niversary we observe this month should 
Temind us once again that the hopes and 

ams of these peoples are also our own. 
ey should remind us that we must 
Continue to strive for a free and peaceful 
World in which all people will have the 
e to live their lives as they 
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Advise and Consent: H.R. 6111 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 229 to 
98, has just passed H.R. 6111 setting up 
a Federal Judicial Center with the Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court as the 
Chairman of the Judicial Board. 

The bill creates an Administrator and 
a staff to revolutionize the courts of the 
land to the use of efficiency experts and 
electronic machinery—mechanial jus- 


tice. 

Considering the uniform control the 
Supreme Court now has over the courts 
and passage of new laws, one might think 
the Congress would start resenting their 
powers being usurped and the respon- 
sibility of their duties as elected officials 
to their people being suppressed. But ap- 
parently not. As is par for the day, the 
unelected minority leads and directs the 
elected majority. The legislative branch 
has now perfected the machine by which 
it may obtain advice and consent from 
the judiciary. 

The separation of the powers of our 
Government into the three divisions of 
executive, legislative, and judicial has 
been basic for survival. The balance is 
further eroded by H.R. 6111. 

Under H.R. 6111, section 622(c)— 

The Board is authorized to request from 


any department, agency, or independent in- 


strumentality of the Government any in- 
formation it deems necessary to carry out 
its functions under this Act; and each such 
department, agency and instrumentality is 
authorized to cooperate with the Board and, 
to the extent permitted by law, to furnish 
such information to the Board, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman. The Board 
shall utilize insofar as possible the services 
or facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government, and without regard to sec- 
tion 10 of the Act of March 2, 1861, as 
amended (41 U.S.C. 5), of any appropriate 
State or other public agency. 


Under any reasonable interpretation, 
the Judicial Center is authorized to now 
obtain information and records from 
every department of our Government 
which places it in a unique position of 
power control over the other branches. 

If you think not, remember that it is 
the judiciary that will make the interpre- 
tations and, by now, every American 
should know the judiciary votes for the 
benefit of its own power extension. 

This is a dangerous bill and must be 
considered the foundation for the con- 
trol and guidance of Congress by the tax- 
free foundations and their intellectual 
theorists. 

Under the same section 622(c) we find 
no limitation on size or loyalty of staff 
but rather this provision: 

The Board may, without regard to section 
of the Act of March 2, 1861, as amended (41 
U.S.C. 5), utilize the services or facilities of 
any private agency, organization, or group, 
or such individual, and between the head of 


such agency, organization, or group, or such 
individual, and the Board. Payment, if any, 
for such services or facilities shall be made 
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in such amounts as may be provided in such 
agreement. 


This may provide the intent and pur- 
pose of the bill since by this provision 
tax-free foundations, universities, and 
organizations such as the National Law- 
yers Guild, ACLU, NAACP, and the like, 
can now supply personnel, programs and 
even facilities all camoufiaged under the 
front of acting for the Federal Judicial 
Center. No other reasoned operation or 
intent can be garnered but that this pro- 
vision establishes a National Court Re- 
view Board. 

Not only will our judges and police be 
now barraged with directives, guidelines, 
and like compulsion for a national uni- 
form fact and justice program from the 
beatnik crowd but, we in Congress, can 
well expect to feel the pressure from the 
new occupation forces on the Hill in the 
way of prepared materials and lobbying. 

And what a perfect vehicle for legal- 
ized blackmail from the special interest 
group, Consider, if involved in litigation, 
the gift of a large tax-free grant by a 
wealthy litigant to one of the contribut- 
ing organizations or foundations aiding 
the Judicial Center. With the Chief Jus- 
tice as Chairman of the Board, would he 
not be expected to curry favor? 

And poor little old Congress, if they 
get mad or feel belittled, they cannot 
even cut off the finances, which under 
the bill at present is a blank check and 
reads, "such sums as May be necessary 
to supplement funds and services ac- 
cepted by the Board”; for section 622(b) 
provides: 

For the purpose of carrying out any func- 
tion of the Board authorized by this chapter, 
the Board may accept donated funds and 
services, both public and private, and the 
use of such funds to pay the salaries of the 
officers or employees of the Center shall not 
be subject to the provisions of section 209 of 
title 18, United States Code, 


The newly created monster of Con- 
gress belongs to the judiciary and is self- 
sufficient and self-perpetuating. 

Congress can have but one recourse 
and that is to repeal H-R_6111. - 

The extent to which the Judicial 
Center anticipates its bureaucratic ten- 
tacles is best described in a portion of 
the committee report from the minority 
leader: 

I believe the last few weeks of debate on 
title I of the Civil Rights Bill of 1966 clearly 
demonstrates that the Federal courts could 
use such machines to effectively and eco- 
nomically comply with the strictures of the 
jury selection procedures defined by that 
title should it become law.” (Reference is 
to S. 1026 and H.R. 5700). 


By the committee’s own admissions, 
this bill envisions plans to take over our 
State courts, judges, and personnel—the 
danger warned against by Chief Justice 
John B. Fournet, of the supreme court, in 
my remarks of June 12, 1967, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD A2927. The pending take- 
over bills are S. 1926 and H.R. 5700. 

This can be the beginning of the end 
of constitutional government. An extent 
beyond which the foundation has been 
so damaged there can be no recovery. 
We cannot let it slip by the Senate un- 
noticed. An informed and responsive citi- 
zenry can still prevent the unelected ju- 
diciary and its guiding lights from es- 
tablishing a judicial oligarchy. 
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Ben Massell Memorial Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it 
was recently my privilege and pleasure 
to address the Ben Massell Memorial 
Award banquet in Atlanta, held in honor 
of Isidore Alterman, the president of Big 
Apple Stores and one of Atlanta’s most 
outstanding and civic-minded citizens, 
who was this year’s recipient of the 
Massell Award. 

This was indeed a splendid occasion 
and well-deserved recognition of a fine 
man. An article on this dinner was writ- 
ten. by the editor and publisher of Dixie 
Business magazine, Hubert F. Lee, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Ben MASSELL AWARD 

My wife and I had the exciting pleasure 
of seeing Isidore Alterman receive the cov- 
eted Ben Massell Memorial Award on the 
evening of June 11, 1967, at the swank Switz- 
erland House. 

Sidney Feldman, the MC, said it was the 
largest Israel Bond dinner ever held in At- 
lanta ... because of the Honoree Isidore 
Alterman, ... Senator Herman Talmadge, 
the speaker, and the Victory June 5 through 
10 in Israel. 

No wonder more than $644,200 Bonds For 
Israel were bought faster than Max Ritten- 
baum and Sidney Feldman & others could 
read off the names on the hundreds of 
checks. 

It was a great bond buying Jubilee last 
lasted until after 11 o’clock, 

Practically every Jewish family and their 
friends were there or sent in their checks 
from this area. 

Atlanta's Fulton National Bank, repre- 
sented by President Gordon Jones, got a 
$100,000.00 Bond . , . the record. 

Ben Massell, Jr., presented the Ben Mas- 
sell Memorial Award to Mr. Isidore Alter- 
man, recalling his years of public and hu- 
manitarian service. 

“I know your father would have been 
proud of you receiving this award named in 
his honor,” Ben, Jr., said. 

In accepting the Award, Mr, Alterman 
said he was grateful to be honored “, . for 
dedicated efforts on behalf of the Atlanta 
Jewish Community and the State of Israel.” 

“I am humble to be singled out as a 
symbol of the spirit of my brethren here 
and over the world who have had 4 part in 
investing their money for Bonds for Israel 
at such a Victorious time in history, 

He told Ben Masséll, Jr. how proud he was 
of him and of the honor to receive the award 
from his hands. i 

“Ben Massell built our first Big Apple 
store In 1939 and our contract was the hand- 
shake of two old friends.” 

Abe Goldstein introduced Senator TAL- 
MADGE as a “Great American, Friend and 
Statesman,” 

Senator Talmadge said he and Betty were 
honored to join in paying tribute to their 
old friend Isidore Alterman on such an his- 
torical occasion. 

“Isidore and his brothers make up a family 
team that is unmatched in chain grocery 
store history. 

“Their 64 Big Apple stores average around 
$2-million a store in sales, I am told, 
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“Isidore’s dynamic leadership was seen in 
1963, when he and Dr. Irving Greenberg, 


- spearheaded the drive for funds to build the 


half-million dollar Hebrew Academy. 

“At camp Barney Medintz, the Alterman 
Brothers have provided an auditorium which 
is called the Alterman Lodge.” 

Isidore’s brothers, George, Sam, Dave and 
Max are associates in Alterman Bros., while 
Abe owns Bilt-More Foods. 

Ben Massell in 1950 was named to the 
South's Hall of Fame for the Living,” by the 
editors of Dixie Business. 

Mr. Massell was one of Atlanta's top leaders 
present when I presented the first “Public 
Service in Reporting“ to Keeler McCartney. 
in 1952 in the Atlanta Constitution city room. 

I was Mr. Massell's guest on November 18, 
1953 when then Governor Talmadge pre- 
sented him with the award for “Distinguished 
Service to the Economy of Israel,” saying: 

“Mr. Ben Massell for nearly a third of a 
century has been in the foremost ranks of 
those who have worked to bulld Atlanta as 
a mighty city.” 

“It is an especially fitting climax for him 
to now be working with might and main to 
insure the future stability and strength of 
the relatively new state of Israel.” 

Israel celebrated her 19th Independence 
Day on May 15, 1967. 

Isidore Alterman is the fifth to receive 
the Ben Massell Award, Past honorees were 
Joseph Jacobs, 1963; A. J. Weinberg, 1964; 
Max Rittenbaum 1965; and Sidney Feldman, 
1966. 

Mr. Alterman Is one of America's outstand- 
ing business men. 


A Standing Menace to Individual Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when so much effort and expense is being 
spent in the pursuit of individual rights, 
one serious threat to these rights has 
been overlooked by many in Government. 
The experience of Mr. Maurice Carroll of 
Natick, Mass., is a case in point. Mr. 
Carroll has been harassed, discriminated 
against and deprived of the right to 
work. His only crime was expressing the 
belief that unionism should be volun- 
tary in a free society. Although a union 
member himself, he believed in the rights 
of nonmembers as well. 

The results of Mr. Carroll's brave 
stand are described in the following edi- 
torial, which appeared in the July 18 is- 
sue of the Chattanooga News-Free Press. 
I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

He's STANDING FOR YOUR FREEDOM 

Everybody's for freedom“ in general. Are 
you really for it in particular? Look at the 
case of Maurice Carroll of Natick, Mass., who 
has been denied a basic freedom—the right 
to work. 

Mr. Carroll is a railroad baggageman, or 
he was for 20 years. He also was a union 
member, But he spoke for the right of men 
to voluntarily choose to join a union or vol- 
untarily choose not to, without being 
punished for their deicsion either way. 

Mr. Carroll has filed suit in Federal court 
claiming the International leadership of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
management of the New York, New Haven & 
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Hartford Railroad Company took away his 
job and benefits because he favored volun- 
tary unionism. 

His suit says he has been out of work for 
16 months and without a union card for a 
year as a result, despite the unanimous vote 
of his fellow union lodge members that he 
retain membership, and that there be an in- 
vestigation to find out why he was kicked 
out. 

“With power like this,” Mr. Carroll said, 
“no wonder the union bosses fought so hard 
in the last two years for the ‘right to coerce’ 
union membership in all 50 states! Until 
compulsory unionism is eliminated, the in- 
dividual rank-and-file union member simply 
does not have any recourse against ineffective 
or corrupt union leadership.” 

Mr. Carroll is fighting for your freedom. 
Nobody ought to tell an employe and an em- 
ployer that they can't get together if they 
both want to. But union dictatorship exer- 
cises veto power over workers in 31 states. 


A History of English Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the American Bar Association 
Journal of April 1967, an article oc- 
casioned by the appearance of volume 
16, which completed “A History of Eng- 
lish Law,” the monumental work under- 
taken by Sir William Holdsworth in 
1901. The reviewer is Frederick Bernays 
Wiener. Mr. Wiener, a distinguished 
member of the District of Columbia bar, 
describes the final volume, and then pro- 
ceeds to summarize the entire history. 
Not only lawyers, but all students of 
history and of the Constitution, will 
benefit from Mr. Wiener's marshaling 
of the many parts of the immense story. 
Through the reviewer's labor and skill, 
the reader is given a clear and simple 
guide through the vast range of English 
law and political history. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled Holdworth's History 
Finally Completed,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOLDSWORTH'S History FINALLY COMPLETED 

(Nore—In this survey of Sir William 
Holdsworth's A History of English Law, Mr. 
Wiener discusses its origin and scope and 
evaluates its strengths and weaknesses. AS 
the final fair test of its value, he asks: 
“Where would lawyers be if it had never 
been written?”) 

(By Frederick Bernays Wiener, of the 

District of Columbia Bar) 

With the publication last September of 
Volume 16 of the late Sir William Holds- 
worth's A History of English Law, a slim and 
hence somewhat sad little affair containing 
only 170 pages of text, that monumental 
classic is finally completed, some sixty-five 
years after the author commenced work and 
more than twenty-two years after his death.’ 
Fortunately, by reason of the reprinting of 
the hitherto unobtainable earlier volumes, 
American lawyers are now able to obtain 
the entire set. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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An event so significant deserves a s 
up to place the completed work in its 
setting—first, to Indicate how it came to be 
written; second, to give at least a general 
survey of its scope and contents; and, finally, 
to essay some evaluation of its qualities. 
ORIGIN 


The irony that extends throughout all of 
history was not absent from the production 
of this first comprehensive account of the 
law of England from Anglo-Saxon times 
down to the present day? For the writing of 
what became Holdsworth’s history was 
originally suggested to another. Professor 
Edward Jenks, then a reader in English law 
at Oxford, whom the publishers asked to 
produce a one-volume work. Jenks was other- 
wise engaged, and suggested instead young 
Holdsworth, also an Oxford teacher. So, in 
1901, at the age of thirty, Holdsworth started 
on his task. 

The one-volume limitation proved un- 
realistic, and three volumes appeared at the 
Outset, the first in 1903, followed by two more 
in 1906 and in 1909. Even these initial at- 
tempts reflected the author’s qualities and 
won praise from acknowledged masters. 
Maitland wrote appreciatively of the first 
volume,* Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes of the two following.“ 

But the glowing terms employed by re- 
viewers of such eminence did not satisfy 
Holdsworth, who set his own sights higher. 
He knew that what he had already written 
Tequired revision and expansion; and he 
proceeded past his original limit of 1485— 
the date of the accession of Henry VII, the 
date beyond which Bishop Stubbs’s Consti- 
tutional History did not extend—to continue 
into the Tudor and Stuart periods, 

In 1922-1923 he republished his first three 
Volumes in a revised version, and by 1926 
six additional volumes saw the light. They 
covered all of English law down to the year 
1700 and carried the development of particu- 
lar doctrines down to the time of publica- 
tion.* But the author paused only for second 
wind; he was already hard at work on the 
legal hostory of the eighteenth century, the 
first ever written covering that period, and in 
1938 published three more volumes, 10, 11 
and 12" Thereafter Holdsworth undertook to 
bring his history down to 1875, the effective 
Gate of the Judicature Acts. A thirteenth vol- 
ume was in typescript at his death in Jan- 
uary, 1944, and was duly published in 1952 
by Professors Goodheart and Hanbury, his 
literary executors. What was then projected 
as the final volume was still in manuscript; 
more precisely, it remained In the author's 
extraordinarily difficult hand.“ This gave 
More trouble and required more editing and 
80 was not published until much later, not 
in one volume but in three, numbered 14, 15 
and 16, Those last a over a three- 
year period from 1964 through 1966. Only a 
Very little of the history as planned, the 
Portion involving “The Rules of Law” in 
their later development, was never com- 
pleted," 

Meanwhile Holdsworth had gathered many 
honors as the qualities of his great work 
came to be more widely known—and appre- 
Clated. He was named in 1922 to the chair 
frst occupied by Blackstone, the Vinerian 
Professorship. In 1929 he was knighted, then 
Unusual recognition for an English academic. 
Honorary degrees came to him from near and 
far, and in the last year of his lfe, when 
already stricken with his terminal illness, 
the Order of Merit was conferred upon him. 
Somewhat earlier he had received two deeply 
Cherished professional distinctions, appoint- 
ment as King's Counsel in 1920 by the Earl 
Of Birkenhead, then Lord Chancellor, and, 
in 1924, election as an Honorary Bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn. 

And what of Edward Jenks, originally se- 
lected as the man to write the history? Here 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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there was irony indeed, painful in character; 
let Professor Goodhart tell the story: 

“It is not certain how much truth there 
is in the various traditions concerning the 
relationship between Jenks and Smith. It is 
said that at the viva voce examinations 
Jenks asked Smith a question concerning the 
Rule in Shelley's Case which the latter was 
unable to answer, and that Jenks then ad- 
vised him to improve his knowledge of Real 
Property Law. Smith is said to have replied, 
‘I came here to. be examined and not to 
receive unsolicited advice.’ Thirty years later 
when F. E. Smith had become Lord Chan- 
cellor, Professor Jenks applied for silk. He 
received a letter from the Lord Chancellor’s 
secretary advising him that it was not the 
practice to give silk to academic lawyers. 
Jenks, who was nothing if not combative, 
wrote back pointing out that silk had been 
given to such lawyers as Dicey, Holland and 
Pollock. Thereupon the secretary replied that 
he apologised for his error: what he should 
have said was that silk was only given to 
distinguished academic lawyers, Lord Birken- 
head showed no such hesitation when he 
made Holdsworth a King’s Counsel in 
1920.7 

SCOPE 


Holdsworth planned his history in five 
books. The first, in Volume 1, “The Judicial 
System“, is a survey of the juridiction of the 
several law courts in England from the be- 
ginning, through all the stages of there de- 
velopment down to their tion in 
the Judicature Acts and thereafter. Just as 
the early law must be looked for in the 
interstices of the forms of action, so Holds- 
worth realized that much substantive law 
reflected the competing and often conflicting 
jurisdiction of the proliferation of variegated 
courts of law. And so Volume 1 has become 
a classic—but developments since Holds- 
worth died required by 1956 not only three 
pages of addenda et corrigenda, but also ex- 
tensive explanatory comments by Professor 
Chrimes to the tune of a seventy-seven-page 
preface! For law and courts do not stand 
still; both are living organisms and hence 
subject to constant changes, altering what 
a few years earlier had been considered im- 
mutable. How many American lawyers today 
whose legal education preceded World War 
II. for instance, are aware that the old 
privilege of peers to be tried only in the 
House of Lords was legislatively abrogated in 
1948? * A 

The second book deals with “Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities”, the third with “The Medieval 
Common Law, The latter includes a classic 
discussion of the early legal profession, pre- 
senting all that was known of it through 1922 
and a full treatment of the literature of the 
law, including the Year Books, Naturally, 
this latter portion does not consider the 
later discovery by Yale's Professor Dunham 
of the “slips of parchment”, which proved 
that the Year Books were indeed written 
originally as courtroom notes before they 
were transcribed.: These volumes also now 
need a prefatory portion to deal with new 
matters uncovered since their last publica- 
tion. 

Up to this point, Holdsworth was synthe- 
sizing the work of others. But with his treat- 
ment of the Tudor and Stuart periods, he 
began branching out on his own, and from 
that point onward the work reflects his own 
concepts and those alone. The fourth book, 
entitled “The Common Law and Its Rivals”, 
is not only a history of legal doctrines, it is 
a history of the political Institutions and of 
the times out of which those doctrines arose; 
and it is supplemented and clarified by a 
consideration of professional developments 
and professional literature and, pre-emi- 
nently, by comprehensive and perceptive bio- 
graphical studies of the judges and the law- 
yers who shaped the law. 

To mention even a few of the matters 
covered by the fourth book would simply 
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compress—and dilute—the tables of contents 
of no less than six volumes. It will suffice, 
therefore, to note that Holdsworth's seventy- 
page-long biography of Sir Edward Coke 
still stands unsurpassed today, forty years 
later, and that only a consummate lawyer 
could have dealt with all the rules of law in 
so many varied fields—land law (two thirds 
of Volume 7), personal property, contract and 
quasicontract, the law merchant, crime and 
tort, status, evidence, procedure and plead- 
ing. Simply to list the topics covered suggests 
the breathtaking scope of the venture. 

After Volume 9, which ended generally 
with the year 1700. Holdsworth proceeded in 
the same manner through the eighteenth 
century, calling his fifth book The Centuries 
of Settlement and Ref „ First there is a 
complete political history of the 1700's, 
which another ished histori- 
an has called “the best brief survey”, “a mas- 
terpiece in miniature, buried in this vast and 
important work”. Then follow discussions of 
the machinery of local government and the 
agencies of the central government; the rela- 
tions of Great Britain to Ireland, the colonies 
and India; an extensive study of the enacted 
law; and consideration, as before, of profes- 
sional developments during the period in 
question. The treatment of the doctrines of 
equity includes sixty pages of biographical 
matter on Lord Chancellor Hardwicke; “ that 
of the common law incorporates nearly one 
hundred pages on Lord Mansfield and his as- 
sociates.? This portion of the com- 
prising Volumes 10, 11 and 12, concludes with 
a chapter on Blackstone and his Commen- 
taries. 


The history is concluded with similar treat- 
ment, following the same pattern, of the 
period 1793 to 1832, “From Settlement to Re- 
form”, and of the final years 1833-1875, “The 
Age of Reform”, During those eighty-odd 

the medievel excrescences on the law 
and the legal system of England were, one by 
one, pruned away—to take two extreme 
examples, trial by battle was abolished in 
1819," and the real actions were finally swept 
away in 1833 —and, effective in 1875, there 
was created the modernized judicial structure 
and procedure that characterize English jus- 
tice today, These last America for the mcst 
part copied only afterwards. 

The biographies in these final portions are 
still fascinating, though hardly unique; 
Holdsworth here dealt with relatively modern 
figures, already noticed by others. Perhaps 
the most significant treatments are those of 
Bentham, whose ideas so greatly moved the 
reformers,” and of Lord Eldon, whose long 
tenure as Lord Chancellor did so much for 
the rules of equity—and so little for its liti- 
gants.“ 

EVALUATION 

Sir Christopher Wren's epitaph in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral admonishes the visitor to 
look around for the man’s monument.” So 
it is with Sir William Holdsworth: his mon- 
ument consists of the sixteen volumes of his 
History, and anyone inclined to 
its scope should read consecutively the table 
of contents introducing each volume“ With 
only rare exceptions, no subject remains un- 
touched, and the principal corrections now 
required in the earlier volumes, forty or 
more years old today, are those required by 
subsequent development and subsequent 
discoveries. Therein lies the strength, the 
massive strength, the enduring worth of 
the History. 

Its weaknesses? Eminent medievalists wlll 
point out that all the sources on which the 
earlier volumes are based are printed mate- 
riais, that Holdsworth never went to the 
manuscripts. But the History could never 
have been written if Sir William had gone 
beyond synthesis. Even with the collation 
and editing of medieval manuscripts left to 
others, Holdsworth was sufficiently master cf 
the early law to be joint editor of three Year 
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Book volumes in the Selden Society's series.“ 
Moreover, when one pauses to reflect on the 
fantastic bulk of the surviving legal records 
of medieval England, it is obvious that, if 
Holdsworth had directed his efforts there, 
he simply could not as a physical matter 
ever have reached the later centuries = 

Another weakness sometimes assigned, 
though actually it is more of an idiosyncrasy, 
is Holdsworth's extreme Toryism, much of it 
still remaining in the work despite valiant 
efforts by Dr. Hazel to tone it down.” Holds- 
worth's constitutional ideal was the bal- 
anced constitution” of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and his pages are full of regrets over 
the Reform Act of 1832 that emphasized the 
popular elements of government thereafter.” 
His lack of sympathy with governmental de- 
velopment in the twentieth century will 
doubtless strike a receptive note among all 
who look back nostalgically to the simpler 
days of old,™ but now and again Holdsworth 
emits some Toryism that will startle even the 
most conservative of Americans.” 

Finally, a good many modern lawyers who 
have turned to Holdsworth for light on par- 
ticular topics are heard to complain that his 
treatment is not always satisfactory or en- 
tirely thorough, that it is only a good start- 
ing point.” There is of course some validity 
in this view, which could easily be docu- 
mented. But no multivolume work can cover 
every conceivable topic in the full detail that 
the enthusiastic specialist demands, nor sup- 
ply on every question an answer that will 
forever stand as the last word upon it. Even 
in a work extending to sixteen volumes there 
are bound to be some matters not treated 
with the fullness that those who have con- 
centrated on those very points might prefer, 
nor can the author of a comprehensive sur- 
vey, no matter how learned or painstaking, 
ever be certain that every last one of his 
conclusions on controverted questions will 
win universal acceptance. For, in legal his- 
tory as in substantive law, close issues bring 
five-to-four decisions that do not invariably 
show the majority to have been absolutely, 
much less everlastingly, in the right. 

A fair test of the value of Holdsworth’s 
History would seem rather to be this: Where 
would lawyers be if it had never been writ- 
ten? And where would general historians be? 
The obvious answer to both questions is that 
both groups would be floundering—and far 
less capable of even starting on their prob- 
lems.“ On that basis Holdsworth’s History 
stands not only as a monumental but as an 
incomparable work, quite without any com- 
petitor. And surely it is no denigration of its 
scope to recognize that there will always be 
ample scope for future monographs to deal 
with what Holdsworth omitted or with what 
he did not in every respect sufficiently or 
definitively cover. 

Nearly eighty years ago, Maitland entitled 
his inaugural lecture as Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England, “Why the History 
of English Law Is Not Written“. Today that 
history has been written, superbly written, 
packed with much learning simply unavail- 
able elsewhere, clearly delineating over 
nearly a millenium and a half, from a.D. 449 
to a.n. 1875, the progress of the common law 
and of those strands of civil law that it ab- 
sorbed. In 1938, Holdsworth wrote that “Five 
books stand out preeminently in the his- 
tory of English law—Glanvill, Bracton, Lit- 
tleton, Coke, and Blackstone.“ * By 1966 
Holdsworth’s completed history has increased 
the number of the preeminent books to six. 

We in the United States do not shink from 
superlatives; modesty has never been one of 
our outstanding national failings; we like 
and admire bigness. It is, therefore, pe- 
cullarly appropriate for the lawyers of Amer- 
ica to pause briefly in tribute at the comple- 
tion of the largest, the longest and incompar- 
ably the finest comprehensive legal history 
ever produced, A History of English Law by 
Sir William Searle Holdsworth, O.M., K.C., 
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D.C. L., LL.D., sometime Vinerian Professor of 
English Law in the University of Oxford. 


Many of the facts below are drawn from 
the several appreciations of Holdsworth pub- 
lished after his death, See In Memoriam Sir 
William Searle Holdsworth, 60 L.Q. Rev. 138- 
159 (1944), tributes by Viscount Simon, Lord 
Wright, Dr. Stallybrass, and Professors Han- 
bury and Goodhart; Professor Plucknett's 
obituary notice in Selden Society Volume 61, 
Year Books of 11 Edward H, of which Holds- 
worth was coeditor; 30 Proc. Br. ACAD. 411 
(1944), tributes by Professors Lee and Win- 
field; and Professor Goodhart’s memorial 
address, the Selden Society Lecture for 1954. 

Volumes 1-15, $14.65 each; Volume 16, 
$8.25; the complete set, $210. The Carswell 
Company of Toronto is the sole American 
agent. 

Reeves went only through the reign of 
Elizabeth I, Hale died in 1675, and Black- 
stone's historical passages are uniformly un- 
reliable. 

+19 L.Q. Rev. 335 (1903). 

ë Pollock, 25 L.Q. Rev. 233 1908); Holmes, 25 
L.Q. Rev. 412 (1909), reprinted in Collected 
Legal Papers 285 (1921). 

4 For reviews readily accessible to American 
lawyers, see Plucknett, 38 Harv. L. Rev. 
698 (1925), and 40 Harv. L. Rev. 333 (1926). 
Professor Plucknett's own one-volume CON- 
CISE HISTORY OF THE COMMON Law (5th ed. 
1956) was characterized by Holdsworth’s as 
“the best short History of English Law“, 55 
L.Q. Rev. at 235 (1939). 

See the long review of these volumes by 
Professor E. C. S. Wade in 55 L.Q. Rev. 250 
(1939), The Index to Legal Periodicals does 
not disclose any other reviews of Volumes 10, 
11 and 12 in a legal journal. 

*Compare the manuscript passage ap- 
pended to Professor Goodhart's memorial lec- 
ture, supra note 1, with the ultimate text at 
15 HOLDSWORTH 1. 

See prefaces to Volume 13 at page vill and 
to Volume 14 at page v. 

10 Professor Goodhart’s memorial lecture, 
supra note 1, at 11. 

D 1 HOLDSWORTH (7th ed. 1956). 

Criminal Justice Act, 1948, 11 & 12 GEO. 
6, c. 58, § 30. 

“Casus Placitorum (Seldom Society, Vol. 
69) xlix-lvi, xc-xclv; see 46 AB. A. J. at pages 
614-615 (1960). 

5 HOLDSWORTH 423-493, 

J. H, PLUMB, ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 215 (Vol. 7 of The Pelican History 
of England, 1950). 

12 HOLDSWORTH 237-297. 

* 12 HOLDSWORTH 464-560. 

™ 59 Geo. 3, c. 46. 

193 & 4 Will, 4, c. 27, §§ 36-39. 

= 13 HOLDSWORTH 41-133. 

= 13 HOLDSWORTH 595-638. 

* Ssi monumentum requiris, circumspice. 

= Of Holdsworth’s other volumes, perhaps 
those of most enduring significance are SOME 
LESSONS FROM OUR LEGAL HISTORY (1928), THE 
HISTORIANS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN Law (1928), 
Some MAKERS or ENGLISH Law (1938), and, 
preeminently, his delightful classic, CHARLES 
DICKENS AS A LEGAL HISTORIAN (1928). For a 
perceptive review of the last-named work 
that captures much of the flavor of the origi- 
hal, most lawyers must rely on Professor 
Chafee’s engaging comments at 42 Harv. L. 
Rev. 286 (1928) because the book itself is out 
of print, and because the publisher, with 
that perverse stubbornness that so often in- 
fects university presses, has never seen fit to 
reprint. 

= Year Books of 10 Edward II (Selden So- 
ciety, Volume 52) and Year Books of 10 Ed- 
ward II (Selden Society, Volume 54), joint 
editor with Miss M. D. Legge; Year Books of 
II Edward II (Selden Society, Volume 61), 
joint editor with Professor J. P. Collas. 

= Arthur Agarde read the early plea rolls 
of the Court of King’s Bench during the 
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reign of Queen Elizabeth, the last man to do 
so until Professor George O. Sayles three 
centuries later. The latter has published six 
volumes of Select Cases in the Court of 
King’s Bench under the first three Edwards 
(Selden Society, Volumes 55, 57, 58, 74, 76 
and 82) and has a seventh in the press, to 
extend through the end of the reign of 
Henry V in 1422. See 52 A. B. A. J. 859 (1966). 
The records of the Court of Common Pleas 
are even more voluminous; see M. HASTINGS, 
THE Court OF COMMON PLEAS IN FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND (1947). 

=... many of the ultra-blue passages in 
the manuscript were modified (though some 
purple.patches of political Toryism remain) 
as a result of the tactful criticism of Holds- 
worth’s great friend, Dr. Hazel, who read the 
proofs of the whole twelve volumes.“ Dr. 
W. T. S. Stallybrass, 60 L. G. Rev, at 151-152 
(1944), Dr. A. E. W. Hazel was at first All 
Souls Reader in English Law at Oxford and 
then Principal of Jesus College there, dying 
less than a year after Holdsworth. 

7 "Tt is the greatest of the blots upon the 
system introduced in 1832 that it substituted 
uniformity for variety, and threw away the 
greatest of the safeguards against the gradual 
introduction of a democratic representation 
which, in effect, disfranchises the most en- 
lightened classes, and thus introduces a vul- 
garity of tone into the discussion of public 
business, which tends to lower the political 
ability of the nation.” 10 HOLDSWORTH 565- 
566. For other passages to the same effect, 
see 10 id. 602-603, and 13 id. 257-258. 

The attempt which all democracies make 
to attain socialistic ideals necessarily makes 
the machinery of government far more com- 
plex; and at the same time the decline in 
the abilities of many of those whom democ- 
racy accepts as its leaders makes them less 
competent to control it, For these reasons the 
trained bureaucracy, who alone know how 
to work it, tend to gain more power. In fact, 
unless they took this power and kept it the 
realization of the socialist ideals of a 
democracy would be impossible.” 14 HoLDS- 
WORTH 138. “Nor has elementary education 
proved to be a remedy; for it has produced 
an electorate which is sufficiently literate 
to be deluded by specious argument, and 
is not, as a rule, sufficiently literate to dis- 
criminate between arguments which are spe- 
cious and those which are sound.” Id. at 159. 

t is true that, even in these democratic 
days, distinguished descent and noble con- 
nections confer advantages. The son, or 
even the grandson, of a great statesman or a 
distinguished peer, starts political life with 
many advantages over a man of equal or 
even greater abilities and undistinguished 
descent. And it is probably good for the state 
that this should be so; for to the advantage 
of ability is added the advantage of educa- 
tion in an environment which, by reason 
of its contact with affairs, can convey, al- 
most insensibly, an education in the art of 
their practical conduct.” 10 HOLDSWORTH 613. 

“(The House of Lords] can still criticize, 
amend, and delay; and because the abilities 
and experiences of many of its prominent 
members are superior to those of the politi- 
clans whom a democracy accepts as its lead- 
ers, its debates are often more instructive 
than those of the House of Commons.“ 14 
id. 152; and see 13 id. 259, accord. 

For the researcher in law, the History 
will nearly always be found useful as a 
starting-point. For several reasons it cannot 
be either exhaustive or conclusive of the mat- 
ter in hand.” Professor P. H. Winfield, 30 
Proc. Br. Acan. at 420 (1944). 

s “No one can appreciate so well the mag- 
nitude and difficulty of this achievement as 
those who undertook research in law before 
Holdsworth had begun the publication of 
these twelve volumes.” Ibid. at 419. 

* 1 COLLECTED PAPERS 480 (1911). 

= HOLDSWORTH, SOME MAKERS OF ENGLISH 
Law 56 (1938). 
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Legislative Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
third consecutive year I have invited 
constituents of the Second Congressional 
District of Tennessee to participate in a 
legislative questionnaire. Though it is 
impossible to list all important legisla- 
tive questions on such a poll, I try to 
choose those which I feel are of greatest 
concern both to my district and to the 
Nation. 

I am pleased with the response this 
questionnaire meets. Last year about 
12,000 individuals returned the ques- 
tionnaires, and this year some 18,000 
Persons participated. 

The basic reason behind the poll is to 
find out the opinions of the citizens whom 
I represent in the Congress. 

I would like to place in the Recorp the 
results of the 1967 questionnaire. Compi- 
lation was done by an independent elec- 
tronic data processing company, and as 
can be noted, the company has worked 
out the answers on a percentage basis: 

f [Answers in percent] 

1. Do you think we should continue our 

Spending on the “war on poverty?” 


OR cia AE E N EE S E a A 25 
ING ea A AASR T 69 
INO ODIAN 22 8 os eas E ao ee 6 


2. Should we do away with the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities? 


bg fee ee ee ß are Ses E 15 
E ee IE 2 En a E a EN 68 
No Opinion = 6202 T 17 


3. Do you think President Johnson’s new 
domestic programs have helped the people 
Of this country? 


PPP 22 
NO) gs. geo ica kaa aoe Daan ede ts: 65 
r el nwa sania 13 


4. Would you favor lowering the voting age 
from 21 to 18 years? 


ü ²˙ A . E IAE A 47 
ba e EE EE SOTA SPE inne ale 50 
No somintor Serres coer Cee oe ete 3 


5. Do you favor combining the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor into a single De- 
Partment of Business and Labor? 


I ed FREE OE ae 40 
N S ee 31 
e a r E S 29 


6. Do you favor increasing Social Secur- 
ity benefits providing it does not require an 
renee in Social Security payroll deduc- 

ons? 


TTT Pe este BS een eee Ee 70 
S a ͤ SEE ae 22 
ARG On nor E VEN i ae 8 


7. Do you favor an increase in Social Secur- 
ity benefits which would increase your pay- 
Toll deductions for Social Security? 


r ara ree eed 26 
OO eA Be AS 64 
No // AAA A een 10 


8. The present draft law expires June 30 of 
year, Do you feel that the Selective 
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Service law as it now operates is fair to all 
persons? 


LOG A 222 27 
r ahs oa ph ta a eterna dedi topes el cn 62 
NO nenn a dart oe 11 


9. Would you favor Federal legislation to 
regulate the sale of firearms? 


ü A A—T—T—T—T—TV— . end se 43 
CCC TTT 61 
No Opinion 2. <7. sk ennan a a 6 


10. Do you favor expansion of East-West 
trade between the United States and the So- 
viet Union and other Communist countries? 


11. Do you favor limiting foreign imports 
of certain agricultural products such as dairy 
and meat? 


( — ͤ ͤ ——B— ——— 72 
RCo eo ee ee ee oe eee ea er ee 20 
irrt pokey ham eens 8 


12. Concerning Vietnam President John- 
son said in his State of the Union Message 
on January 10: “We have chosen to fight 
a limited war in Vietnam in an attempt to 
prevent a larger war. I wish I could report 
to you that the conflict is almost over. This 
I cannot do. We face more cost, more loss, 
more agony. For the end is not yet. 
Which of the following courses of action do 
you favor? (check one) 


(a) Withdrawal of U.S, forces 7 

(b) Continue our present course? 6 

(c) Increased ground, air and naval 
forces sufficient to insure complete 
control of Soputh Vietnam in the 


shortest possible time 52 
(d) Cessation of bombing in North 
WIGtTAIN Ts 5 oan Rew EE NN 1 


(e) No increase in ground forces, but 
increased use of air and sea power 
against North Vietnam and supply 
routes to the South 20 

Cee 14 


Senior Citizens’ Day in Shrub Oak, N.Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr, President, on May 5, 
1967, the senior class of Lakeland High 
School in Shrub Oak, N.Y., held its 
second Senior Citizens’ Day. On that oc- 
casion, various senior citizens who are 
members of the community appeared at 
the school and took part in classroom 
discussions with the students. This year 
and last year the occasion was a great 
success and did much to promote under- 
standing between the older and younger 
generations. . 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
press releases concerning Senior Citi- 
zens’ Day is printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
releases were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENIOR CITIZENS’ Day at LAKELAND HIGH 
SCHOOL 

“Why should older people complain about 
short skirts worn by teenagers today? Or 
about ‘wild’ teen dances? Didn't you have 
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a ‘swinging’ time in the 20's with short 
skirts, wild parties, and zany dances?” 

Thus went the exchange between a Lake- 
land High School senior in Room 205 at 
the high school today as she questioned one 
of the Senior Citizens visiting her classes. 

Today was Senior Citizen’s Day at the 
school and seventeen of the “older” citizens 
from the Lakeland community and surround- 
ing areas appeared in the twelfth grade 
American history sections. Mr. Paul Leith, 
President of the Senior Citizens’ Club of 
Crompond, worked out the visitation in co- 
operation with staff members Mr. Michael 
Lane, Mr. James Walker, Mrs. Julia Bradley, 
Mr. Roland O’Neal, and the principal, Mr. 
Merritt Lindsey. 

“I think seniors in high school are old 
enough to decide for themselves as to the 
length of skirts,” said one of the visiting 
ladies. 

When asked what type of life a retired 
person led, Mr. David Gordon noted that he 
was on the go from slightly after 6 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Several of the seniors were amazed 
at the vitality of their guests, a point that 
was re-enforced when Mr. Leith remarked 
“you can be 70 years young, or 40 years old.“ 

The graduating class was challenged to 
review the stereotypes of what it means to be 
elderly and to face the candor of several 
Senior Citizens. Mrs. Chester Rick asked her 
youthful hosts not to be set in their ways, 
but to be active in community affairs, ‘so 
you won't leave the world with as many of 
the problems as you've inherited from us.” 

In evaluating the second annual Senior 
Citizens’ Day at Lekeland, Mr. Paul Leith 
observed that “there was great interest dis- 
played in all classes by both students and 
Senior Citizens. The history department is 
to be praised highly for arranging this Sen- 
ior Citizens Day. I hope that other school 
districts will establish a similar discussion 
next May during Senior Citizens’ month.” 

Mrs, Paul Leith, Secretary of the Senior 
Citizens’ Club of Crompond, concluded that 
she “was pleasantly surprised at the stu- 
dents’ understanding of the problems of old- 
er people.” 

Approximately 200 students participated in 
the program with the 17 Senior Citizens. 
Miss Eleanor Coccocia, Chairman of the 
Homemaking Department, served coffee and 
cake to the guests between classes with the 
assistance of students in the home economics 
courses. Those Senior Citizens in attendance 
were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Leith, Mrs. Chester Rick, 
Mr. David Gordon, Mrs. William Vulcan, Mr. 
Louls Levy, Mrs. Mary Slater, Mr. Philip 
Shindelman, Mr. Joseph Rincione, Mrs. Lee 
Shankman, Mr. Charles Terr, Mrs. Charles, 
Mrs. John Baluff, Mr. Max Halpern, Presi- 
dent of Mahopac Seniors, Mrs. Max Halpern, 
Mr. Lee Shankman. 


“What Can Teenagers Look Forward To by 
the Year 2000? What is Old? How can we 
close the gap between the Young and Old?" 
These are some of the questions that will 
form the basis of discussion in nine twelfth 
grade American history classes on Friday, 
May 5th at the Lakeland High School be- 
tween students and senior citizens, The dis- 
cussion is being held in recognition of na- 
tional Senior Citizens Month. 

Mr. Paul Leith, President of the Senior 
Citizens Club of Crompond, and the Lake- 
land teachers, Mrs. Julia Bradley, Mr. Michael 
Lane and Mr. James Walker, are working 
out the details for the visit by senior citizens, 
Over 200 students and about a dozen senior 
citizens will participate in the exchange of 
views about old and young. A mimeographed ` 
five-page outline prepared by Mr. Leith will 
be given as background material to each 
student and visiting senior citizen prior to 
May 5th. 
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This is the second year for such an observ- 
ance, Last year a similar discussion took 
place on May 24th in ten 12th grade history 
classes, with splendid results. Congressman 
Richard L, Ottinger inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record of June 20, 1966, news stories 
on the discussion from the Peekskill Evening 
Star and the Patent Trader. The Congress- 
man called it “One of the most unique ob- 
tervances of Senior Citizens Month through- 
out the United States“ and “a highly suc- 
cessful program.” 

On the morning of May 5th, discussions 
will take place in two classes from 8:02-8:44; 
three classes from 10:20-11:02; and one class 
from 11:40-12:20. In the afternoon, one class 
from 1:06-1:50; and one class from 1:54 
2:36, 

Any senior citizen, retired or employed, 
whether or not they be members of the 
Crompond Club, who wish to participate or 
attend, should contact Mr. Paul Leith at 
LA 8-9549. 

Mr. ROLAND FAUCHER, 


Dran Reform: and -k Velde Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; June 20, 1967 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following: 

Daart REFORM AND A VOLUNTEER ARMY 


(Remarks delivered by Congressman Brock 
ApaMs, University of Washington, April 

21, 1967) 

The present Selective Service Act will ex- 
pire on June 30, 1967. Nearly everyone agrees 
there will be an extension in some form 
or other of the Government's authority 
to draft men for military service, I want to 
discuss this with you today since I expect 
to introduce legislation to refom the present 
draft laws and I am hopeful that Congress 
will reform the draft rather than simply ex- 
tend the present law. 

I suggested some general principles of 
draft reform in February of this year and 
today I would like to make some specific 
proposals. Each of you is deeply involved 
with this problem today and in the near 
tomorrow you will be responsible for some- 
one else's future. 

I, AMERICA’S FUTURE MILITARY STRUCTURE 

I would like to outline today a two-step 
program starting with draft reform and 
culminating in the creation of a combination 
Army. America’s future military structure 
should not be determined by past inertia but 
instead by examining our foreign policy 
goals against a background of the presently 
existing nuclear confrontation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

One of the great problems in dealing with 
the draft and the future of American mili- 
tary forces is the tendency of the military 
structure in a democracy to run along on in- 
ertia rather than planned development. In 


relatively peaceful periods, Americans have’ 


not wanted to develop or plan an orderly 
military structure since we have not been in- 
terested in conquest and our whole tradition 
has been to avoid professional militarism as 
a nation. We have relied upon the oceans 
and our allies to give us time to create the 
citizen-soldier for defense. In perlods of 
emergency, we generally found that our ex- 
isting peacetime military system was out- 
dated, We generally tended to fight the “last 
war” during the early stages of a war. This 
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obvious type obsolescence of past American 
armies has been avoided in the last few 
years because of the continued confronta- 
tion in the cold war. 

The lack of obvious obsolescence (such as 
outdated guns, tanks, planes, etc.) has ob- 
scured from the American public the fact 
that parts of our military system are in fact 
still moying to a great degree on inertia, 
and we should carefully examine what we 
need as well as what we have. 

The draft is the most glaring example of a 
part of the system being overlooked and be- 
coming outdated and inadequate. 

First, let us discuss correcting the present 
draft system, and second, the creation of a 
new system for the future. 

Why do we need a new system? The strug- 
gle in Viet Nam has shown the necessity for 
having military force available. We have met 
this by equipping, moving and maintaining 
a conventional World War I-type subscrip- 
tion Army into the field, This expense has 
been incredible; the drain on our economy 
severe. We are learning new military tech- 
niques but our structure is based on World 
War II concepts. The stresses and strains 
of the NATO alliance show that most of our 
allies no longer believe that we will be faced 
with a conyentional military invasion in 
Europe and that deployment of large num- 
bers of troops in a s army is out- 
moded in an age where nuclear weapons are 
available. I doubt if there is a single mili- 
tary strategist on elther side of the Iron 
Curtain who believes it would be feasible to 
mobilize and strike with a conventional mili- 
tary force of men, tanks, planes, etc. against 
& country or group of countries that had 
avaliable nuclear weapons to use against such 
a force. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we who will 
be involved in America's future for the next 
two or three decades should start planning 
today to develop a realistic-defense force for 
America, The nuclear confrontation is an 
established fact. 

The non nuclear military forces n 
to 3 puget and meet the commit- 
ments required by our foreign po! should 
be examined in terms of what is sasies and 
how to produce it. Obviously this force’s size 
and skills should change through the years 
as the world (hopefully) improves and our 
goals change. So where do we start? 

II. THE NEED FOR DRAFT REFORM 


Our first task is to modernize the draft 
law system and apply it to today’s popula- 
tion and problems. At the present time 4,084 
draft boards classify and select under broad, 
uncertain guidelines 340,000 men a year be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26 to serve in the 
Armed Forces. 

Each year 2 million young men reach the 
age of 18 and register for the draft. The first 
point to be considered is that our annual 
draft calls during the massive Viet Nam 
buildup are only 340,000 men, and these calls 
are expected to fall to 200,000 men at the 
most once the bulldup for Viet Nam is com- 
pleted. This means only 1 man in 5 is needed, 

Under the present system each State is 
allocated a quota based not upon its popu- 
lation, but upon its percentage of the Na- 
tion's eligible men classified available by the 
local boards for induction. A State with in- 


efficient draft boards which have not 


Promptly classified its registrants will ob- 
viously have relatively fewer men classified 
and therefore will receive draft calls for 
fewer men. 

The State quota is divided among the 
local boards in the State and they decide 
whether the registrants meet certain men- 
tal and physical qualifications (which have 
remained restrictively high because of the 
reluctance of the military to spend time on 
more difficult cases), and determine student 
and occupational deferments on a “crazy- 
quilt” basis. The test for an occupational 
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deferment is any work “found to be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of national health, 
safety or interest,” and the student defer- 
ments are determined by the local board ap- 
plying the test of whether the college defer- 
ment was necessary in view of the ‘national 
health, safety or interest.“ The tests instl- 
gated March 31, 1966, can be a guideline to 
put you in but don’t have to keep you out. 

As might be expected, this system has 
produced some very bad results. A man when 
he registers retains his original board even 
though he may move, and this can produce 
a result whereby two men holding iden- 
tical jobs, living in the same neighborhood, 
may find one being drafted with the other 
being deferred because of his work. For ex- 
ample, recently a young pilot for an airline 
which carries substantial cargo for the De- 
partment of Defense was classified eligible 
for the draft by his local board, whereas 
two other pilots for the same airline, each 
with less experience than the first pilot, 
were given deferments because their work 
was deemed critical to the national interest 
by their local board. 

The problem is further compounded by 
the fact that certain draft boards have 
sufficient volunteers that they only need to 
draft a very few, and therefore deferments 
are freely given and no married men, fathers 
or older men are required to serve, while in 
other areas, such as ours, we have found 
recently that married men were being 
drafted. 

Without belaboring the point, it should 
be pointed out that the educational defer- 
ment is treated by General Hershey as being 
just a deferment, since the man who re- 
ceives one remains eligible for the draft after 
age 26 and until he reaches the age of 35. 
The statistics show that of the 26-year-olds 
(both college and noncollege) registered 
with the Selective Service In 1964, just under 
one-half of the total had not done any mill- 
tary service, but of the college graduates, 
three out of five had missed the service, 
while of those with high school educations, 
only two out of five had missed. 

I have set forth these examples to demon- 
strate a few of the inequities existing in 
the present draft law. This is not meant as 
criticism of those who created the original 
law nor the local boards which have worked 
so hard to make it operate for many years, 
but simply to point out that we are con- 
tinuing a system that was developed during 
an emergency period when it was 
to process everyone and make them avail- 
able for service, whereas now we have more 
men available than we need and must estab- 
lish a new system for selecting those who 
will serve. 

It. A DRAFT FORM PROPOSAL 

I would propose the following steps to 
modernize the draft: 

1. All men would register at the age of 18, 
and the present men registered would be 
placed in 8 pools—1814 to 1914, 1914 to 20%, 
etc., through those men 25% to 2614. 

2. After a period of two years, the period 
of draft lability should be cut from the 
present 7-year span (age 19 to age 26) down 
to four years (from 18 ½ to 22%). 

3. The first group of men drafted should 
be 18 ½ year-olds, reversing the present pol- 
icy of taking first the oldest men under 26. 

4. College students whose draft defer- 
ments expire should be placed in the same 
top priority groups as the 18% year-olds re- 
gardiess of their age. When the system be- 
comes fully functional and all selections 
can be made at 1814, a man will know imme- 
diately if he is to be called and can choose 
whether he wants to serve Immediately or 
after deferment. 

5. College students if they are chosen and 
receive deferments to complete their studies 
would not be further deferred because they 
have become married or become fathers 
while in college. 
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6. Separate draft calls by the 4,084 local 
draft boards would be abolished and a na- 
tional manpower pool of 1-A men estab- 
lished. 

7. Men would be chosen at random from a 
national pool of 1-A's through use of a ran- 
dom sample computer. At first this would 
apply to all men 1844 to 2634, but it is con- 
templated eventually this would be mainly 
the 1834 year-old class. 

8. Local draft boards would be required 
to apply national standards in deciding 
which students receive deferments and which 
civilian jobholders are deferred because their 
work is “critical.” Local draft boards should 
be compelled to reopen the case of a man 
Classified 1-A if he submits new facts which 
if true would entitle him to another draft 
status, and he should be entitled to appeal 
this classification within 15 days. 

The establishment of a “youngest-first’”’ 
Policy will as the system goes into full oper- 
ation mean that basically the entire man- 
power needs will be met from the 18, year- 
old class, and a man would know prior to 
entering college or looking for employment 
whether or not he had been chosen. 

I am flexible at this point on how this par- 
ticular “in-take” should work, but believe in 
Principle that a man should know at 184 
whether or not he will be required to serve, 
and he can choose whether or not to apply 
for a deferment, 

A pool of men large enough to produce 
the 340,000 men needed would be drawn each 
year from the 2 million men reaching 18. 
A random sample would be used to select on 
a fair basis the total pool, with a uniform 
national standard being used to provide for 
the deferments or exemptions from service 
as are in the best interests of the Nation. 
The remainder of the men would remain eli- 
Bible for four years in the event of a na- 
tional disaster, but then all of us are prob- 
ably “tn” anyway. 

IV. THE COMBINATION ARMY 


From this point forward, we should con- 
sider the creation of a combination Army 
of highly-trained, career combat troops sup- 
reh by our nonvolunteer conscripted 

orce. 

We would continue a draft-supported 
Army pool which would train and supply 
Volunteers to the combat force and would 
Make available men to handle the support- 
ing roles for the combat force and provide 

g for a significant number of men 
throughout the United States who could 
later serve in military Reserve units to be 
Used in times of national disaster or emer- 
gency in much the same manner as National 
Guard units are presently available. 

We must seriously consider our foreign 
Policy goals and the amount of military 
force we are willing to use. We should de- 
termine in advance our military commit- 
ment to another country for explosive 
“brush wars,” If we are going to be required 
to commit more than 100,000 combat troops, 
Perhaps we should renegotiate our position. 
This, of course, contemplates our having 
Available highly-trained combat units that 
are particularly directed toward specific 
Military situations, such as guerrilla 
Warfare. 

For comparable costs, you will find that 
to maintain our present Army of 1.4 million 
men it will cost about 43 billion dollars 
in basic pay In fiscal year 1968. On the other 
hand, a smaller combination Army of 600,000 
men in general support and a highly-skilled 
Combat force of 100,000 men would cost less 
(approximately 3.6 billion dollars—$2.3 bil- 
lion for the support force and $1.3 billion 
for the combat force). This would contem- 
Plate, for example, that the volunteer com- 
bat troops would be paid at much higher 
basic pay rates, For example, a private in 
Pay grade E-1 could receive $5,000 a year as 
Compared with about $1,500 a year now. An 
army private first class could receive $12,000 
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a year as compared with about $2,200 a year 
now. A sergeant in pay grade E-8 could re- 
ceive $19,000 a year as compared with about 
$5,400 a year now. Basic pay for officers could 
be increased also, but need not be as sig- 
nificant as the increases for enlisted men. 
Quarters allowances and subsistence (food) 
allowances would need to be increased only 
slightly. The only really significant increase 
in costs would be in an individual's basic 
pay. 

As you can see, I am talking about a true 
career Army where men will be receiving 
salaries commensurate with the risks and 
the life which they expect to lead. I believe 
we would obtain these volunteers mainly 
from those trained in the drafted Army. The 
numbers can be flexible as America’s popu- 
Jation and goals change but the principle 
would be established. 

It was a pleasure to return today to the 
university, and I look forward to spending 
the rest of the afternoon with you. 


Commerce Committee Chief Clerk To 
Leave Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr, HARTKE, Mr. President, we of the 
Senate Commerce Committee who have 
so long worked with Edward Jarrett, 
known to us all as “Eddie,” will miss 
his efficient work as its chief clerk when 
he retires from his post after serving 
continuously in that position for 25 years. 
His plans to retire were announced at 
the beginning of this Congress, but he 
was persuaded to stay on until a succes- 
sor might be secured and have an under- 
standing of the duties of the post. 

The New York Times earlier this year 
carried an Associated Press dispatch set- 
ting forth the background of Mr. Jar- 
rett’s service and his work on the 
committee with three Senators who be- 
came Vice Presidents and two of them 
President of the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that this account 
may appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE PANEL CLERK SINCE 1942 RETIRING 

WASHINGTON, January 6.—One of the men 
who has kept the wheels of the Senate turn- 
ing for many years has decided to retire. 

He is Edward Jarrett, who came here from 
Roundup, Mont., in 1933 and who has been 
chief clerk of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee since 1942. 

Known on Capitol Hill as the dean of the 
Senate clerks, Mr. Jarrett has won high re- 
gard for the efficiency with which he has 
3 as the committee's top administrative 

cer. 

He has supervised the committee's pro- 
fessional staff, set up its hearings, handled 
the scheduling of witnesses, arranged for the 
printing of its documents, kept the records 
of its executive sessions, prepared its budget, 
handled press inquiries and attended to 
other duties. 

Mr, Jarrett became chief clerk of the com- 
mittee when Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
Democrat of Montana was chairman, Al- 
though he as a Democrat has served under a 
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succession of Democratic and Republican 
chairmen since then. 

He first came to Capitol Hill in 1933 as 
executive secretary to Representative Roy E. 
Ayers of Montana. His salary was $1,800 a 
year. Now it is about $23,000 a year. 


Red China Nuclear Mystery Seeks 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Angli- 
can is an unofficial publication of the 
Church of England in Sydney, Australia, 
with, I understand, quite liberal oriented 
editorship. On April 27, 1967, it published 
an article entitled “Nuclear Plant in 
China.” The authorship was attributed to 
“a special correspondent recently return- 
ed from China.” Due to the manner in 
which the author bobbles some elemen- 
tary matters of nuclear physics I would 
assume either that he is a nonscientist 
or that a nonscientist rewrote the piece 
before publication. 

A stringer for McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Sydney clipped the piece and sent 
it to Nucleonics Weekly. That publica- 
tion made it available to me. I turned it 
over to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy staff with the request that AEC 
and other Government agencies be 
queried for information. Thus far I haye 
received nothing meaningful in response. 
It appears that this line of inquiry is 
proving fruitless. I am obtaining unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
at the conclusion of these remarks in the 
hopes that some enterprising news serv- 
ice with worldwide connections will make 
a rundown on the story, which story is 
now spiced by a totally unofficial report 
that at some unspecified time subsequent 
to publication of the item the office of the 
Anglican was burgled and the original 
copy of the article stolen. Information 
also has reached me that the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission is “quite un- 
concerned” about the whole matter. 

The article follows: 

NUCLEAR PLANT IN CHINA 
(By a special correspondent recently 
returned from China) 
The Chinese Atomic Energy Commission 
has perfected a new gas centrifuge process 
for separating Uranium 235 and lighter iso- 
topes from Uranium. 

The plant where the new process is em- 
ployed has been in full-scale operation for 
six months, I was permitted to inspect most ` 
sections of the plant, which is situated in 
a remote Chinese Province and is completely 
undetectable from the air, 

The process has proved much more effici- 
ent than that earlier employed at the enor- 
mous gaseous diffusion plant at Lanchow, 
which consumes enormous amounts of elec- 
tricity specially generated by a hydro-electric 
plant situated upstream in a gorge of the 
Yellow River. 

Some sections of the Lanchow plant are 
now redundant, and are to be closed down, 
The generating capacity which will then be 
made free Is to be used for other purposes. 
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The new process resulted from the work 
of Dr. Chou Pei Yuan (who was a post- 
graduate research scientist at the University 
of California at Berkeley some years ago); 
and a colleague who took his doctorate at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Their collaborators on the theoretical side 
included Dr. Tsien San Tsiang and his wife, 
Peng Tse Fri. Dr. Tsien is a former colleague 
of Professor Joliot-Curie. 

Two further processes in large plants on 
which have been in operation for nearly a 
year are an electromagnetic. 

Experimental work on a large scale is still 
proceeding on an electromagnetic process. 
A plutonium-producing process, however, is 
stated to have been in full operation for 
nearly a year. I did not see this plant. 

A new plutonium-producing process, how- 
ever, has been in full operation for nearly 
a year in a 1,500 million watt reactor in an- 
other concealed and remote area. This proc- 
ess is fundamentally different from that 
used in the three old reactors near Paotaw, 
Inner Mongolia. 

I was not able to see the new plutonium 
plant. However, it was stated that its pro- 
duction is sufficient now for the manufac- 
ture of enough enriched uranium to make 
several fusion type bombs each year. The 
first such bomb is expected to be tested 
this year, and certainly before the end of 
1968. 

The “Cultural Revolution” has had no 
effect on rocket development work, some of 
which I was able to see in western Kansu, 
near Chiuchan. The major part of the experi- 
mental work, however, it carried on in an 
even more remote area to the North West, 
under the direction of Dr. Chien Wei Chang, 
who trained at the California Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Wei Chang Hua, who trained 
at MI.T., Dr. Chien Hsueh Shen and Dr. 
T. Y. Shao, who returned only last year from 
Russia. 

FEAR OF UNITED STATES 


The discovery of the new uranium ore de- 
posits in 1965, together with concentrations 
of other minerals which had previously to 
be imported, makes China now wholly self- 
supporting and self-contained in the nuclear 
field. 

The Advanced Institute of Theoretical 
Physics and Mathematics has been com- 
pletely untouched by the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion”. It is mow under Army control, è 

The justification given on all sides for 
the diversion of so much of the national 
income to nuclear research falls into two 
categories. The first is that much of the 
research and work being done will increase 
electricity generating capacity and provide 
the increasing amounts of power demanded 
by industry. 

The major reason given, however, is fear 
of an attack with nuclear weapons by the 
Americans, the need to have a ready reply, 
and the national refusal to bend to “nuclear 
blackmail”. > 

Rightly or wrongly, the fear of America is 
widespread and deep. It is reflected not only 
in the controlled newspapers, but even in 
technical Journals. 


Conference at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


Or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 


to commend Mr. William Buckley, Jr., 
for his article entitled “Conference at 
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Geneva,” published in the Washington 
Daily News of June 6, 1967. 

Another of those international con- 
ferences called by Robert Hutchins to 
celebrate the injunctions for peace con- 
tained in the papal encyclical, “Pacem 
in Terris,” was held in Geneva recently, 
Mr. Buckley informs us. Like the one 
organized by Mr. Hutchins in New York 
several years ago, this conference de- 
veloped primarily into a forum for criti- 
cizing the United States. 

Incredibly, at this meeting, however, 
reports Mr. Buckley, a pro-American, 
Porter McKeever, penetrated Mr. Hutch- 
ins’ security arrangements and actually 
defended U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

Mr. McKeever said: 

Let's grant that bombing North Vietnam 
is of doubtful military value and is clearly 
a political liability. But grant also that no 
fairminded person can doubt that we want 
to get out of Southeast Asia as fast as we 
can. 


My gratitude and respects go to Mr. 
Porter McKeever. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Buckley’s article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 
(By William Buckley, Jr.) 

Somebody put one oyer on Robert Hutch- 
ins. Incredibly, a pro-American penetrated 
Mr. Hutchins’ security arrangements at Ge- 
neva and actually defended United States 
policy in Vietnam. Apparently Mr. Hutchins 
was left speechless. Tho not for long. 
He retaliated by accusing the pro-American 
of having imputed hypocrisy to the members 
of Mr. Hutchins’ International Conference 
to Hate America, and he lodged a “formal 
protest.” 

It is not clear to whom this formal protest 
is directed. Formal protests from Robert 
Hutchins are usually directed to God, since 
no lesser being could possibly remake the 
world in such a way as to satisfy the exact- 
ing Mr. Hutchins. This was another one of 
those international conferences, called to 
celebrate the trenic injunctions of the papal 
encyclical, Pacem In Terris. Like the one 
in New York a couple years ago, also orga- 
nized by Mr. Hutchins, it developed primar- 
ily into a forum for criticizing the United 
States. 

The American who finally couldn't stand 
it any longer is Porter McKeever, executive 
vice-president of the United Nations Associa. 
tion of the United States. 

“I have sat here“ said Mr. McKeever, “and 

heard words like ‘savage,’ ‘brutal’, ‘uncivi- 
lized,’ applied to a country which has poured 
its human and material resources into the 
hands of others on a scale for which his- 
tory has no precedent.” Let's grant, said Mr. 
McKeever, “that bombing North Vietnam is 
of doubtful military value and is clearly a 
political liability.” But grant also that “no 
fair-minded person can doubt that we want 
to get out of Southeast Asia as fast as we 
enn.“ 
But where do you find fair-minded peo- 
ple? They do not tend to congregate at Mr. 
Hutchins’ zoo in Santa Barbara, Calif., where 
at the taxpayers’ expense, he collects the 
cranks, and publishes their misgivings about 
the United States. Who, for instance, do you 
suppose Mr. Hutchins selected to head the 
panel of scientists at the conference in Ge- 
neva? None other than Dr. Linus Pauling, 
the Stakhanovite fellow traveller. 

Dr. Pauling condemned “the murder of 
tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children in the war in 
Vietnam.” He means, of course, men, women, 
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and children “murdered” by the United 
States. Men, women and children murdered 
by communists don’t figure in Dr. Pauling’s 
moral arithmetic. The United States, Dr. 
Pauling explained in the exact scientific lan- 
guage which has won him two Nobel prizes, 
is “carrying on a cruel and vicious attack on 
a poor, small, weak people on the other side 
of the world.” 

Vietnam does that to people, makes educa- 
tors simpletons, scientists sloppy, rhetori- 
clans clumsy. 

Europeans who conclude that the United 
States is quite mad, or quite right, Who—ex- 
cept Americans—would coyntenance Mr. 
Hutchins and his epigoni, at a moment 
when our casualty lists mount to three 
thousand dead and wounded in a single 
week. Silence him? Certainly not, and any- 
way how do you turn off the Niagara Falls? 
But surely other countries would show a 
more universal contempt for the character 
of such criticism as Mr. Hutchins sponsors, 
which requires, in order to humor it, the 
explicit conviction that Lyndon Johnson is 
a witless sadist. 


` 


Clearing the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, a full page 
advertisement recently appeared in the 
New York Times with the headline 
“We'd Like To Clear the Air.” The ad, 
of course, deals with the serious and far- 
reaching health problem facing each of 
us today—air pollution. Naturally, there 
are many companies who have attempted 
to develop or who are currently devel- 
oping commercial devices designed to 
lessen the pollutants emitted in the air 
by automobiles, one of the major culprits 
in the air pollution problem. However, 
one man with a highly developed sense 
of public service has manufactured such 
a device and has offered a number of 
them absolutely free of charge to such 
agencies as the police department, the 
fire department, Con Edison, and the 
like for their motor vehicles. 

That man is Mr. Abe Shikes, president 
of Aurora Plastics Corp. of West Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, N.Y. 

I had occasion to personally visit with 
Abe Shikes, president of Aurora, to in- 
vestigate and check on this new anti- 
smog automobile system. In checking the 
technicalities involved, I found that Vac- 
U-Tron was a permanent and fully sealed 
crankcase emission control system and 
that chemically it was the only system 
that reduces the emission of oxides of 
nitrogen, the substance that does most of 
the damage. 

But the important thing to know is 
that Mr. Shikes and his company are 
discharging their responsibilities not 
just to their stockholders, but to the 
public at large. It is for this reason that 
I feel that Mr. Shikes should be ap- 
plauded by all good citizens and our gov- 
ernment for his enlightened concept of 
public service in foregoing any com- 
mercial reward in order to make it pos- 
sible for this inportant new concept in 
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smog control to be fully tested by vari- 
ous civic and private automobile fleets. 

This is the kind of public spirited ac- 
tion which has often made the United 
States the focal point of free enterprise 
and it is typical that this patriotic citi- 
zen is a 20th-century Horatio Alger. 

Born in Russia in 1908, Mr. Shikes 
went out into the world at age 13, and 
today he heads the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of hobby products. 

If we are to succeed ultimately in lit- 
erally clearing the air, it will be because 
of the efforts of men like Abe Shikes and 
our free enterprise system. 


Espionage Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
which I have the honor to chair, has just 
Completed the third in a series of public 

s on the conduct of espionage 
Within the United States by agents of 
foreign Communist governments. The 
witnesses who have testified thus 
far have all had first hand knowledge of 
Communist espionage operations, gained 
by direct contact with Soviet agents. 
Each one, after completing his testi- 
Mony, has made a statement concerning 
What we in the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people could learn from his experi- 
ence. 


The first witness, Mr. John Huminik, 
is a scientist and businessman who has 
been associated with the defense indus- 
try in and around Washington, D.C. He 
is knowledgeable in the field of metal- 
lurgy and in various technical aspects 
of the U.S. space and rocketry programs. 
Mr, Huminik was contacted at least 75 
times by various Soviet agents who of- 
fered him “very good prices for any in- 
formation that you could give to our 
Government.” He worked hand in hand 
With the FBI in uncovering the clandes- 

espionage activities of a highly 
trained Soviet spy ring. 

When asked what might be learned 
from his experiences, Mr. Huminik said: 

I have come here today at the request of 

is committee and have tried to relate ac- 
Curately my experience with the Soviet dip- 
lomats and consular officials during more 
than 5 years. This experience came to an end 
only 8 months ago—and I would hope indi- 
Cates to this committee that the Soviet Union 
Intends to continue their espionage activities 

this country. It is obvious to me that the 
et Union is using its embassy and con- 
Sulate, located only a few miles from here, 
to conduct extensive espionage activities. I 
am sure that this is not news to this com- 
mittee. J. Edgar Hoover, the eminent Direc- 
of the FBI, has testified many times to 
effect. . 

My personal lesson indicates to me that 
there is danger to the small businessman, the 
Sclentist, and the engineer. The Soviets want 

nology more than anything else, and it 
ls their plan to get it from technical people. 
addition, they seek out technical people 
Of Slavic descent—in other words, people 
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that come from Czechoslovakia, Russia, Po- 
land, or any of the countries that are now 
the Iron Curtain countries—because they 
feel they can blackmail them, or they will be 
more receptive or susceptible to their re- 
quests. They will use money, promises of 
business, and many other ploys to entice 
Americans to work for them. They often 
strive to achieve such a firm grip on an in- 
dividual that he would be afraid to go to the 
FBI for fear of what he alrendy might have 
given them unwittingly. In my case, I went 
to the FBI immediately, but there are prob- 
ably people who unknowingly get involved 
and then are afraid to go to the FBI and 
in some way continue to work for them. 
Some of these people, of course, are caught. 

The Soviets proved to me that they will 
penetrate our country as far as possible and 
by any means. They wanted data necessary 
to become employed in the U.S. Govern- 
ment—and they wanted to know how to 
start a corporation, presumably to operate 
an illegal apparatus in this country. 

The lesson I learned is deeper than I can 
put into words before this committee. Espion- 
age is a complex business and sometimes 
hard to detect—but it is there, and Iam sure 
that the Soviet Union will not slow down 
because I am speaking here today. They will 
continue with their efforts in spite of the 
FBI. The FBI is the guardian of this land, 
and through its vigil we are guaranteed a 
good measure of protection. The job they 
do is legend and known by almost every 
school boy. As citizens we have to give the 
FBI maximum support. They should be in- 
formed any time anything suspicious is 
around. I think diplomatic license plates in 
residential areas should be reported more 
frequently. 

Further, I want it to be known today that 
I came here as a citizen—a plain American 
citizen; that I am not a representative of 
any group, I am not here as a Democrat or 
as a Republican. And I want it known that 
I have the highest respect for this commit- 
tee which often times alone is battling ele- 
ments that affect the internal security of 
America, This committee will always have 
my support and help, if it ts requested, 

“I think that we could say that the coun- 
try at large should become more aware of the 
problems and that they should look closely 
at their elected officials, the ones that in 
some cases are naive to the problems that the 
Soviets are causing us and they should learn 
what the Soviet Union is trying to do here. 
And suitable legislation should be passed if 
it is inadequate now, I just don't know about 
that. The Soviets are doing nothing to re- 
duce the cold war. Their espionage, terror- 
ism, and blackmail operations are, if any- 
thing, more intense and more sophisticated 
than ever before. 

The Soviet Union has not changed its 
policy regarding espionage in this country 
for at least the last 20 years, and there is not 
a single indication to me or any other in- 
formed American that a different Soviet 
Union exists in 1967.” 


The second witness, Leonard I. Ep- 
stein, earns his living buying, retrofitting, 
and reselling machinery and machine 
tools. Mr. Epstein told the subcommittee 
that the U.S. machine tool industry is 
years ahead of the Soviet Union and the 
rest of the world. It was because of his 
knowledge of—and access to—its ad- 
vanced equipment that he was befriend- 
ed by a Soviet UNICEF procurement offi- 
cer who wanted to purchase and send 
equipment abroad under diplomatic 
pouch. The Soviet officer was interested 
in various technical items which are re- 
stricted from shipment to Communist 
countries and which are for the most 
part directly related to tnis Nation's 
space program. The witness, who sees 
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the critical need of the Soviet Union for 
United States advanced technology, 
commented on his experiences, stating: 

I will say this: I feel that they are behind 
us, in their technology. I don't know how 
many years behind, but they definitely need 
the advanced technology that we have, and 
I feel that selling them this type of equip- 
ment, giving it to them, or in any way deal- 
ing with them in this type of item, is just 
endangering our own future positions with 
the people. 

I was very much upset on learning here, 
about a month ago—and you probably saw 
it in the newspaper—that Gereral Dynamics 
was going to sell a submersible to the Rus- 
slans—you probably saw it—for a million 
doliars. 

I don’t feel that this country should give 
up our advances just to make dollars, What 
we have, I think we should keep. I think 
that we should not make the task any 
easier for them at all. 

I happen to feel that the increasing trade 
relations with them and the opening of con- 
sulates throughout the United States is just 
going to make it that much more difficult, 
and make that many more people susceptible 
to their approaches. 

That is my own opinion. But I definitely 
feel that the job is going to get difficult, 
more difficult for the FBI. More people will 
be approached, strictly for this industrial 
espionage. 

I am not talking about military secrets, I 
am just talking about technological secrets, 
The ones that we have, I don't feel we should 
share it with them, I don’t feel we should 
sell it to them. 

Let them go develop their own, especially 
when it comes to missiles or satellite vehicles. 


The third and most recent witness in 
the espionage hearings, Mr. Frank John 
Mrkva, is currently chief of the Field 
Services Branch of the Passport Office 
in the U.S. Department of State. Mr. 
Mrkva came into contact with agents em- 
ployed at the Czechoslovakian Embassy 
in Washington, D.C. These agents at- 
tempted to purchase classified State De- 
partment documents from him and use 
him to conceal a highly sophisticated lis- 
tening device in an important State De- 
partment office. Mr. Mrkva, working with 
his superiors and the FBI, performed a 
valuable service by providing them with 
information about the methods being 
used by agents of Communist Czecho- 
slovakia who were trying to obtain classi- 
fied U.S. material. Commenting on his 
experience, Mr. Mrkva said: 

In reflecting on the activities, I have had 
a great deal of time to think about this, and 
I believe the American public should be made 
aware of the activities of some of these Com- 
munist agents, who are now serving in this 
country, under the guise of diplomats. I also 
believe the American public should know 
how easily and innocently they can be duped 
by these people into furnishing them infor- 
mation which in many cases could be very 
detrimental to the security of the United 
States. 

Iam convinced that even at this moment, 
Communist agents are on the prowl here, 
right here in Washington, and elsewhere in 
this country, keeping prearranged rendez- 
vous, setting up arrangements for future 
meetings, familiarizing themselves with se- 
lect areas that they plan to use for meeting 
places, and as drops, and it should be a mat- 
ter of concern to all of us. 

When you start seeing them, and start 
meeting them practically in your own back- 
yard, as it was in my case, it kind of jolts 
your complacency, 


Mr. Speaker, in this day and time when 
fictional and highly romanticized spy 
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novels, spy television programs, and spy 
motion pictures are in superabundance, 
we tend, at times, to underestimate the 
seriousness of the espionage that goes 
on right in our own backyard. The fact is 
that agents of foreign Communist gov- 
ernments are continuously hard at. work 
gathering not only governmental and 
military secrets here in the United States, 
but our most treasured technological ad- 
vancements as well, in order to destroy 
our country. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to these 
witnesses for their dedication and their 
loyalty. We need their alertness, their 
courage, their personal sacrifice. With 
their help, and the help of other Ameri- 
cans who place honor, integrity, and 
valor above personal gain, we can con- 
tinue to successfully combat the unscrup- 
ulous efforts of Communist agents who 
tempt our citizens on their very door- 
steps. 

There is a lesson to be learned from 
the parallel testimony of these men who 
have given us the facts about present- 
day Communist espionage operations in 
the United States: While making over- 
tures for “peaceful coexistence” and 
“bridge-building brotherhood” to our 
faces, our Communist enemy is brazenly 
fumbling in our breast pockets for the 
advanced technology and military supe- 
riority of a capitalistic society he hopes 
one day to bury. 

This is a lesson we should not forget. 


Farmers Try Harder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG, Mr. Speaker, 
many of us have concerned ourselves, 
and rightly so, with the plight of the 
farmer. Perhaps we felt, at times, that 
the farmer was getting more attention 
than he deserved, or than we all realized. 
Naturally, I disagree because the sad 
state of affairs within the agriculture 
community cannot be overdone. 

Yet we often pause to ask: What is 
the farmer doing about it? Oddly enough, 
they ask themselves the same question 
and often come up with answers, as can 
be seen by an editorial which follows 
and which was published in the highly 
regarded Cheese Reporter, printed in 
Madison, Wis., and serving the entire 
Cheese Industry. The article follows the 
question: What can the farmer do to 
solve his problem? 

[From the Cheese Reporter, June 9, 1967] 

The only solution is that a farmer needs, 
yes, must have, an education in business to 
be successful. 

Few successful business yentures do not 
require two very basic elements: 1. Knowl- 
edge of the skills of the trade involved: and, 
2. Knowledge of business methods and efi- 
clencies by which those skills may be success- 
fully used. 

The number of businesses that go broke 
annually varify sufficiently the need for both 
skills working together, to produce success 
In all business. 
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Briefly stated from the agricultural side, 
to get into most agriculture today a strong 
back with a knowledge of how to perform 
the agricultural operation involved is still the 
only real requirement. 

There are no requirements for training or 
aptitude for management of income, labor 
efficiencies, income investment, capital assets 
and management, return on investments, 
operation growth or cost per unit production 
limitations. 

What is perhaps most painful of these 
realizations is that without an awareness 
of any need for such education, the frustra- 
tion of continuing less-than-rewarding labor 
only continues and eventually turns to irri- 
tation and disgust. 

Where good, strong farm boys may know 
and love the operation they have chosen, 
without knowing how to manage it, they only 
repeat the cycle of frustrated operators re- 
gardless of intelligence. 

The same demands apply to the dairy 
product industry. How many of our young 
and eager men learn a product trade but 
will ‘remain continually handicapped simply 
due to the need for business method 
knowledge? 

Even those in our industry who are fully 
trained for management find it difficult to 
keep up with the demands of business. What 
chance have those who are untrained to op- 
erate a business successfully? 

Aren't we selling agriculture short by not 
providing business management training 
equivalent to the technical training and 
assistance available? 

Why cannot agriculture use today’s tech- 
nique of the sit-in and the teach-in by offer- 
ing one or two day intensive business man- 
agement seminars? Let's bring in business 
method trainers to give a grounding of 
understanding beyond which the individual 
can study on his own or seek additional 
training? 

Such training facilities would not be 
limited by age or occupation, but would pro- 
vide an opportunity for building toward 
success and improvement with business 
knowledge. 

You wouldn't knowingly operate your car 
without both gas and oil; why should we 
expect successful agricultural operations 
with only the fuel of interest and labor, but 
without the lubrication of business knowl- 
edge for successful management? 


First Lt. Clarence D. Long III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, America is 
justly proud of all of its sons in uniform 
and of their contributions at whatever 
level they serve. All of us are particu- 
larly pleased, however, to note when 
heroism of those best known to us is 
officially recognized. I hold in my hand 
citations for bravery of First Lt. Clar- 
ence D. Long III, son of our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland, the Honorable CLARENCE D. 
Lonc. And I am certain that every Mem- 
ber of the House will be thrilled to read 
this account which I submit for reprint- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Finsr Lr, CLARENCE D. Long III 

Lt. Long, the son of Rep. CLARENCE D. 
Lonc (D., Md.), is a Ranger and a Para- 
trooper. He volunteered for combat duty in 
Vietnam and has been fighting with the 
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101st Airborne Division there since July of 
last year. In November, 1968, he was 
wounded in the leg by a Russian AK-47 
when his platoon was ambushed, After sev- 
eral weeks in a field hospital, he returned 
to combat. Lt. Long has been cited for hero- 
ism in action, and been awarded the 
Soldier's Medal and the Silver Star, 

AWARD OF THE SILVER STAR 

HEADQUARTERS, 
I FIELD Force VIETNAM, 
APO San Francisco, March 29, 1967. 


|General Orders Number 307] 


1, TC 320. The following award is an- 
nounced. 

Long, Clarence D. 05230970, First Lieu- 
tenant, Infantry, United States Army, Com- 
pany C, 2d Battalion (Airborne) 502d In- 
fantry, APO San Francisco 96347. 

Awarded: Silver Star. 

Date action: 31 December 1966. 

Theater: Republic of Vietnam. 

Reason: Gallantry in action: First Lieu- 
tenant Long's platoon had just moved to the 
vicinity of the weapons platoon to receive 
a resupply and assume a defensive position 
during the forty-eight hour New Years truce. 
As the second helicopter to arrive delivered 
the resupply, the landing zone was hit by 
numerous rounds of mortar fire. This was 
immediately followed by an intense volume 
of automatic and small arms fire. Lieutenant 
Long was supervising the unloading of the 
helicopter when the first rounds fell. He 
shouted for his men to take cover in a ditch 
and to return the fire. Lieutenant Long ran 
back and forth along the ditch exposing him- 
self repeatedly to direct the fire of his men. 
One of his troops was hit by a burst of auto- 
matic weapons fire and was lying exposed to 
enemy fire in the middle of the landing zone. 
Lieutenant Long, with complete disregard 
for his personal safety, ran forward firing his 
M-79 at enemy positions until he reached 
his fallen comrade. With the help of a non- 
commissioned officer, he moved the wounded 
man to cover. He then ran across an open 
area to put his machine gun teams into ac- 
tion in better positions. When the initial fire 
was suppressed, he caled for artillery fire 
and directed gunship strikes. He also re- 
quested an air strike and exposed himself to 
sniper fire to better observe and adjust the 
strike. After the battle Lieutenant Long re- 
organized the two platoons and supervised 
the evacuation of the wounded. Lieutenant 
Long's outstanding gallantry in action and 
avid devotion to duty are within the highest 
military traditions and reflect great credit 
upon himself, his unit, and the United 
States Army. 

Authority: By direction of the President 
under the provisions of USARV Messagë 
16695, 1 July 1966 and paragraph 27, AR 
672-5-1. 

For the Commander: 

Linton S. BOATWRIGHT, 
Colonel, GS, 
Chie} of Staff. 
Ofcial: 
WILLIAM H, JAMES, 
Colonel, AGC, 
Adjutant General. 
AWARD OF THE SOLDIER’s MEDAL 
HEADQUARTERS, 
I FIELD Force, VIETNAM, 
APO San Francisco, February 11, 1967. 
{General Orders Number 150] 


1. TO 320. The following award is an- 
nounced. 

Long, Clarence D., 05230979, First Lieu- 
tenant Infantry, United States Army, Com- 
pany C, 2d Battalion, Airborne), 502d In- 
fantry, APO San Francisco 96347. 

Awarded: Soldier’s Medal 

Date action: 24 October 1966 

Theater: Republic of Vietnam 

Reason: Heroism not involving actual con- 
flict with an armed hostile force: First Lieu- 
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tenant Long was give the mission of finding 
the whereabouts of an artillery spotter plane 
that had crashed at about 0930 hours on 24 
October 1966. Upon reaching the site of the 
crash, he found the plane in a steep gully, 
burning and wrecked beyond repair. Immedi- 
ately, Lieutenant Long ordered litters made 
and with disregard for his personal safety 
ran towards the burning plane with some 
of his men and carried the two trapped, in- 
jJured men free of the burning wreck. After 
placing the injured men in a safe location, 
Lieutenant Long returned to the burning 
Wreckage and supervised the unloading of 
the ordnance aboard the plane. Two weapons 
and one 2.75 inch rocket were recovered. Im- 
mediately after he left the burning wreckage 
for the second time, the remaining gasoline 
in the plane exploded covering the area with 
fire. Lieutenant Long’s courageous. actions, 
in complete disregard of his own safety, re- 
fleet great credit upon himself, his unit, and 
the United States Army. 

Authority: By direction of the President 
under the provisions of USARV Message 
16695, 1 July 1966 and paragraph 30, AR 
67251. 


For the Commander: 
Linton S. BOATWRIGHT, 
Colonel, GS, 
Chief of Stag. 
Official: 
WILLIAM H. JAMES, 
Colonel, AGC, 
Adjutant General. 
DEED OF HEROISM 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, HEAD- 
QUARTERS Ist BRIGADE 1018 r 
AIRBORNE DIVISION, 

APO San Francisco, November 30, 1966. 


[General Orders Number 1257] 


1. TC 999. The following individual is 

hereby officially cited for valor in action dur- 

counterinsurgency operations in the Re- 
Public of Vietnam. 

Long, Clarence D. 05230970 First Lieu- 
tenant Infantry USA Co C, 2d Bn, 502d Inf, 
1st Bde, 101st Abn Div, APO 96347 

Reason: On 27 September 1966, near Tuy 
Hoa, Republic of Vietnam, Lieutenant Long, 
although pinned down by heavy enemy auto- 
Matic weapans fire, skillfully directed ar- 

fire on the insurgents’ positions. 

Authority: By direction of the Command- 
aie General ist Brigade 101st Airborne Divi- 

n. 

For the Commander; 

J. G. Brown, 
Major, AGC, 
Adjutant General, 
Wurms E. Groves, 
2d Lt., AGC, 
Asst, AG. 


AWARD OF THE PURPLE HEART 
HEADQUARTERS, 
8TH FIELD HOSPITAL, 
APO US Forces, November 20, 1966. 
[General Orders Number 78] 
1. TC 320. The following Awards are 
announced, 
Award: Purple Heart 
Date Action: As Indicated in Standard 
ame Line 
Theater: Republic of Vietnam 
Reason: For wounds received in connec- 
1255 With military operation against a hostile 
e 


Authority: By direction of the President 
er the provisions of AR 672-5-1 and De- 
Partment of the Army Message 749390 Dated 
Tebrusry 1966. 
Burgos, Jose A. RA29153792 SFC E-7 Co C 
Bn 5024 Inf 101st Abn Div APO 96347 
B Kadow, John RA19814397 SP4 EA HHC 1st 
60 327th Inf 101st Abn Div APO 96347 12 Nov 
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Johnson, Larry RA19476271 SSG E-6 Co A 
820th Inf 101st Abn Div APO 96347 7 Nov 66. 
Long, Clarence III 05230970 1LT Co C 2nd 
Bn 502d Inf 10ist Abn Div APO 96347 7 Noy 
66. 
For the Commander: 
LIN DSAT E. FERGUSON, 
7 Major, MSC, 
Adjutant. 


White Man Speak With Forked Tongue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
constantly being told how much the 
Federal Government is doing to improve 
our lives in every way. Recently, the 
Quinault Tribe of American Indians in 
Washington State came athwart of 
some well-intentioned bureaucrats who 
wanted to help them “live better elec- 
trically.” The tragi-comic results were 
recounted in a June 18 editorial in the 
Chattanooga News-Free Press, which I 
am inserting at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Tue “ALL-ELECTRIC” INDIANS 

Perhaps no other group in America has 
been so mistreated as the American In- 
dians. We know something about that right 
here in Chattanooga because Indians in our 
area were involved in the infamous Trail of 
Tears,” after they were gathered at a camp 
near the present Riverside High School on 
Third Street to begin a march to the West 
that was fatal for many of them. 

As racial issues have been raised in recent 
years, the neglect of the Indian has heen ex- 
plained because he doesn't represent a sig- 
nificant yoting bloc that politicians feel a 
need to cater to. But there have been some 
efforts to give consideration to Indians— 
and even these sometimes have not worked 
out well. 

Nat ion's Business tells that Uncle Sam 
wanted to bring the Quinault tribe of Wash- 
ington State's Olympic Peninsula into the 
light of the 20th Century, both literally and 
figuratively, by bringing electricity to the 
tribe. 

“The Bureau of Indian Affairs last year 
launched a $200,000 project to provide some 
20 all-electric homes for the Quinaults that 
would be the envy of any Indian,” the maga- 
gine reported. “The first units, completed 
this winter, boast the latest in gracious, all- 
electric living—electric ranges, electric re- 
frigerators, electric baseboard heating, elec- 
tric washers and driers and electric hot water 
heaters.” 

Indians who had lived in run-down shacks 
began, to move into the new homes last 
February, Surely, they must enjoy their new 
houses—but they aren't using their fine elec- 
tric appliances. It's not really their fault. 
It's not that they are too backward. 

The trouble is that an electric power line 
wasn't brought in to serve the all-electric 
homes. 

The nearest electric power line is 15 miles 
away. 

“Four federal and three state and county 
agencies,” Nation's Business says, “have 
been fighting since early last winer, trying 
to pass the buck to one another for the over- 
sight. The Bonneville Power Administration 
is involyed. So is the Rural Electrification 
Administration which has had the money 
available for some months ito extend the 
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power line to the Indian village. National 
Park Service still can't decide whether to let 
the line go overhead or underground (the line 
would cut across the Olympia National 
Park).“ 

The Indians, resourceful as the 
Americans were reputed to be, bought kero- 
sene lamps and gasoline heaters and stoves 
and are living quietly in their “all-electric” 


homes while waiting for the electricity to 
come. 


Mr. J. K. Lilly, Jr., of Indianapolis, One 
of the Great Collectors of His Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Josiah K. 
Lilly, Jr., of Indianapolis, Ind., was the 
grandson of the founder of Eli Lilly & 
Co., one of the Nation’s major pharma- 
ceutical firms. He was known as a good 
businessman, but not until his death in 
May 1966, did it become known that he 
was also one of the great collectors of the 
20th century. 


The following story from the June 19, 
1967, National Observer describes the 
hitherto-unknown activities of a most 
unusual and talented man: 

Secret Lives or J. K. LILLY, THE MILLION- 
ATRE—Executors ARE TURNING Ur SUPERB 
COLLECTIONS OF JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING 

(By Lawrence S, Connor) 

InDIANAPOLIS.—Ordinary. men may lead 
lives of quiet disperation, but wealthy men 
occasionally lead lives of quite isolation, 
choosing to avoid the mainstream of events 
and the demands of the public on their time, 
wealth, and family names. So it was with the 
late Josiah Kirby Lilly, Jr., grandson of the 
founder of the vast Eli Lilly & Co. pharma- 
ceutical house and former chairman of the 
board of the Indianapolis-based corporation. 

A shy, retiring man, Mr. Lilly had the 
reputation of being an enlightened and 
progressive businessman, sometimes stern, 
but in his personal life always an enigma. 
Rarely scen at public functions, he took 
great pains to avoid publicity, a trait of the 
Lilly family. Although the Lillys over the 
years have given away millions of dollars, it 
would be dificult to find any public monu- 
ments to them in Indianapolis. 

Mr, Lilly might still be an enigma had he 
taken the care In preparing his will that he 
did in conducting bis family’s business and 
his other activities. But he didn’t. Unac- 
countably, his will leaving the interest ac- 
cumulated by his enormous estate to, his two 
children, six grand and the Lilly 
Endowment completely fatled to take ad- 
vantage of the tax-saving features of the 
estate laws. In settling the estate, the execu- 
tors hare had to sell his possessions to pay 
the enormous tax bill, which may total $40,- 
000,000, and in the process have learned the 
secret of how this mysterious and self-con- 
tained man spent his isolated hours and a 
portion of his great wealth. 


HOURS IN THE MUSEUM 


As his possessions were cataloged and sold 
it turned out that J. K. Lilly, Jr., was one of 
the great collectors of his time. In the lonely 
12- and 14-hour days he spent in his private 
museum he systematically, and with the love 
of the hunt of the dedicated collector, as- 
sembled great collections of rare books, 
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stamps, jewels, gold coins, guns, maritime 
artifacts, paintings, and, of all things, toy 
soldiers. Some of these collections are un- 
equaled anywhere in the world. 

His methodology reflected his love of col- 
lecting and his retiring, secretive nature. 
Unlike William Randolph Hearst, he seldom 
purchased another's entire collection, or even 
bought in large lots; he preferred to pain- 
stakingly select choice items and build his 
collections step by step. Nor did anyone else 
have an inkling of the diversity of his in- 
terests. Stamp dealers knew nothing of his 
coin collection and his book buyers were 
ignorant of his interest in jewels. His col- 
lect ions were acquired by tight-lipped agents 
who were as discreet as their employer and 
neecssarily so because, as one of the estate's 
executors puts it, anyone who revealed Mr. 
Lilly's identity would have been dropped im- 
mediately.” The assembly of his gold coin 
collection, one of the most extensive ever, 
which the Smithsonian institution hopes to 
acquire through special legislation in the 
90th Congress, is typical of his canny, sys- 
tematic technique. 

A MYSTERY IN GOLD 

About 12 years ago Dr. Vladimir Clain- 
Stefanelli, chief of the division of numis- 
matics at the Smithsonian, realized that 
someone was collecting a vast amount of gold 
coins. But, despite many attempts, he never 
learned who it was until Mr. Lilly died in 
May 1966, at the age of 72. 

“I was given the opportunity to examine 
and analyze the scope of his collection and 
I can only say that it surpasses any other 
collection of gold coins ever assembled by 
one person,“ he says. “There is no museum 
in the United States, or for that matter in 
the entire Western world, that has a com- 
parable collection.” It consists of 6,113 gold 
pieces dating from the age of Pericles 
through the Roman and British empires up 
to modern times, and the 1,227 U.S. pieces 
includes one of every gold coin minted by 
the United States except one—a $3 piece 
minted in San Francisco in 1870. Even the 
U.S. Government doesn’t have such a col- 
lection of its own coins, The collection also 
includes colonial, territorial, private, and 
Confederate gold coins and 1,232 Central 
and South American gold coins. 

Until the collection is appraised, a difficult 
because of the rarity of many of the coins, 
the estate’s executors can only speculate on 
its worth. Estimates range from $3,500,000 
to more than $7,000,000. The legislation au- 
thorizing the acquisition of the collection 
by the Smithsonian would permit the Lilly 
heirs to escape paying Federal estate taxes 
on the coins and result in a reduction of the 
tax levied on the entire estate. 

“DISCRIMINATING TASTE” 

The collection, according to Mr. Clain- 
Stefanelli, shows “unusual historical and 
numismatic knowledge as well as a most dis- 
criminating taste, obviously supported by 
practically unlimited means.“ The same, ap- 
parently, could be said of his other collec- 
tions. Not content to simply accumulate 
objects, Mr. Lilly made himself an expert in 
whatever avocation he was pursuing. 

He asked me many years ago if I knew 
of any list of 100 Good Sea Novels,“ recalls 
David A. Randall, a confidant of Mr. Lilly's 
for 40 years and now librarian of the Lilly 
collection at Indiana University. “I told him, 
‘No, of course not, and if you want one you 
will have to make it yourself.’ Later I asked 
if he had decided on his list and his answer 
was: ‘No, not yet. I've only read 1,100 and 
I'm sure there are some good ones I've 
missed.“ 

Always introverted, Mr. Lilly was nearly a 
recluse in the last half-dozen years of his 
life because of a serious heart condition. 
He didn’t go to his office in his last three 
years and saw only a handful of friends, but 
his health didn’t prevent him from working 
12 or 14 hours a day on his collections, 
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If his physical resources were limited, his 
intellectual energy apparently was not. In 
the last year of his life he reread most of 
Stevenson and all of Conrad, a form of 
activity mot unknown to gentlemen of 
cultivation and leisure, but he also had time 
for less common interests. Six months before 
his death, a friend learned that Mr. Lilly was 
reading the Encyclopedia Brittanica. “He 
told me he was up to the Gs,” the friend 
recalled. Late in life he also became inter- 
ested in painting, and by most accounts be- 
came an excellent craftsman with a sharp 
eye for detail. 


RARE-BOOK BONANZA 


But primarily he was a collector. In 1926 
Mr. Randall, then manager of the rare-books 
department for Charles Scribner's Sons 
publishing house in New York City, sold Mr. 
Lilly his first rare book, Thirty years later, in 
1956, the public first learned of his interest 
in rare books when he donated his 20,000- 
volume collection to Indiana University, a 
collection described at the time as the most 
important of its kind ever given to an Amer- 
ican educational institution. 

It included first editions, original man- 
uscripts, and drafts of famous documents, 
the whole valued now at $10,000,000. There 
are first editions of Twain, Hawthorne, and 
Poe as well as British and European authors. 
There are scientific books and manuscripts, 
and such memorabilia as two letters written 
by Christopher Columbus in 1493, four 
Shakespeare folios, a first printing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and an original 
draft of the Thirteenth Amendment, signed 
by President Lincoln. There are more im- 
portant collections of its segments,” says 
Mr. Randall, “but taken as a unit it is by 
far the greatest assembled by anyone in his 
era.” - 

Similarly, his stamp collection has been 
described as one of the “greatest collec- 
tions of unused stamps in the history of 
philately.” It contains 77,000 postage stamps 
in 250 volumes and includes some of the 
rarest in the world. Nearly all the valuable 
U.S. stamps with inverted centers are repre- 
sented, including a corner margin block of 
four 24-cent 1918 airmail stamps valued at 
880,000 a single stamp, a misprinted 15-center 
with an inverted center commemorating the 
landing of Christopher Columbus, has been 
sold for $35,000. Three of 10 planned auctions 
of the collection already have brought the 
estate $1,100,000, the stamps netting be- 
tween 25 and 50 per cent over their catalog 
price. 

THE MINOR HOBBIES 

His jewel collection, a minor hobby begun 
late in life, was sold last September for about 
$560,000. It consisted primarily of matched 
sets of stones—diamonds, rubies, and sap- 
phires ranging from 1 to 10 carats each. 
His collection of swords, antique hand guns, 
rifles, and other weapons included one of the 
first Colt revolvers and a sample of what he 
believed was every type of Kentucky rifle 
ever manufactured. 

But some of his collections were of his 
own creation. His collection to toy soldiers 
began with European standards, from me- 
dieval knights extending up through Napo- 
leon and his marshals to modern times, He 
learned, however, that no such miniatures of 
Americans existed and so he contracted the 
exclusive services of a toy manufacturer for 
several years. In that time the toymakers 
turned out a complete set of miniatures of 
every regiment (more than 600) that served 
in American armies from colonial times to 
1900, complete with uniforms, flags, insignia, 
and arms. 

In vacationing at his summer home at 
Falmouth, Mass., Mr. Lilly became interested 
in sailing, but a collection of ship models, 
and compiled an extensive library on mari- 
time subjects (all of his more than 200 
paintings are of sea and maritime subjects). 
When he became interested in the America's 
Cup series and was unable to find precise 
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information on the subject that he wanted, 
he ordered a complete set of every American 
cup winner built in exact miniature scale 
from original plans. 

SOURCE OF THE FORTUNE 


The fortune that enabled him to carry out 
this incredible spread of projects was begun 
91 years ago by his grandfather, Eli Lilly, 
who started a pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing concern with $1,400 cash and some 
supplies he had acquired as a pharmacist. By 
1966 the company employed 16,277 persons, 
had net annual sales of $336,746,000, and net 
annual profits of $49,847,000, The sale of 310,- 
000 shares of Lilly stock Held by the estate 
brought $26,272,500 to apply against the $40,- 
000,000 estate tax bill. 

It was Mr. Lilly’s father, however, who was 
responsible both for the firm’s fantastic and 
profitable growth and for Mr. Lilly's interest 
in collecting. J, K. Lilly, Sr., was with the 
company from its founding in 1876 until his 
death in 1948 and he had only one interest 
outside the business: The music of Stephen 
Foster. He managed to collect nearly every- 
thing connected with the composer that 
could be found, and his collection was 
eventually donated to the University of Pitts- 
burgh. His sons inherited both his business 
acumen and interest in collecting; the oldest 
son, Eli, 82, who is presently chairman of the 
board, is a student of prehistoric antiquities 
and was president of the Indiana Historical 
Society from 1933 to 1946. 

The family’s philanthropies have been con- 
siderable. In the 1930s J, K. Lilly, Jr., bought 
3,500 acres of land northwest of Indianapolis, 
reforested it, and later gave it to Purdue 
University, a gift valued at $6,000,000. In- 
dianapolis has since bought the land and is 
turning it into a park. 

A LAVISH ESTATE 

Despite his Spartan work habits Mr. Lilly 
lived in lavish surroundings. His Oldfields 
home, a 43-acre estate, has been given to the 
Art Association of Indianapolis. It includes 
an Eighteenth Century French chateau 
stocked with period furniture, draperies, rugs, 
art objects, a library, and paintings by Gains- 
borough, Goya, Boucher, Nattier, Copley, 
Raeburn, Fragonard, Watteau, and Reynolds. 
The association plans to spend $7,000,000 on 
the estate for a museum, theater, lecture hall, 
auditorium, art library, and arboretum with 
a specimen of every tree indigenous to In- 
diana. 

It is probably typical of Mr. Lilly, however, 
that his favorite philanthropy was sponsor- 
ing the “Bibliography of American Litera- 
ture,” a monumental work begun in 1943 by 
Jacob Blanck and which is still in progress 
for the Bibliographical Society of America. 


AN ESCAPE FROM STRAIN? 


The revelation of the scope of Mr. Lilly's 
collecting has inspired considerable specula- 
tion about why he did it. Some believe that 
it provided a shy man with an escape from 
the strain of business and the unpleasant- 
ness of the world, particularly people who 
sought him out because of his wealth. Others 
note that he shunned civic and social ac- 
tivities and preferred the generally solitary 
intellectual challenge of his collections. 

For any collector, however, there is simply 
the thrill of possessing something no one 
else has plus the enjoyment of the search. 
Before World War II. Mr. Randall recalls 
that Mr. Lilly was offered what was claimed 
to be a complete collection of the works of 
the Nobel Prize winners in their original 
state and original languages. Mr. Lilly 
turned down the collection, although not the 
Idea, with the remark: Let's not buy this, 
but go after them individually and have 
the fun of getting them ourselves," Mr. 
Randall says. “And so, indeed, he did and 
thus secured in due course many of them- 

The fun was in the acquisition, not the 
possession. After he gave Indiana University 
his books, he never returned to look at them 
nor did he attach any strings that would 
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have prevented the university from selling 
any of them if it wished. Maybe the best ex- 
planation was once uttered by Mr. Lilly him- 
self: Lou have done something worth-while 
when you have taken something that is ugly 
and replaced it with something beautiful.” 


Measuring Educational Progress—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Professor Re- 
ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent paper on the question of national 
assessment of educational progress was 
Presented recently by Dr. Jack Merwin, 
Professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Minnesota. 

With unanimous consent, I wish to 
have it set out in full for further refer- 
ence: 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT—A PROGRESS REPORT 

The goal of a program for periodically as- 
sessing the progress òf education is to pro- 
vide the intelligent lay public with census- 
like data on educational levels of important 
Sectors of our population in order to furnish 
a dependable background of information 
about our educational attainment, the prog- 
ress we are making and the problems we still 
face in achleving our educational aspira- 
tions. 

We do not have such information today, 
though education has become a necessity for 
everyone as a basis for participation in our 
Complex social, civic and vocational life. 
There are increasing demands on the public 
to support programs for extending both the 
Quality and quantity of education. However, 
due to our present lack of comprehensive 
dependable data on progress we have made 
and the difficult problems we face, decisions 
are frequently made on hearsay and widely 
publicized generalizations rather than a rea- 
Sonably clear picture of the educational sit- 
uation. It was concern about this situation 
that led to the appointment of the Carnegie 

ration Exploratory Committee on As- 
sessing the Progress of Education in 1964. 

The way in which the Exploratory Com- 
Mittee is proceeding in developing a sound 
assessment has been reported in a number of 
articles. Dr. Ralph Tyler, Chairman of the 

itee, described the project in the De- 
cember 1965 issue of School Boards. The As- 
S0clation of School Administrators last spring 
issued a brochure on the project including 
a brief description of the procedures and ex- 
Pressions of opinions pro and con. The Na- 
tion’s Schools has published two articles, the 
Most recent of which was in November of 
1966. An article in the Science Teacher in 
September, 1966, described the objectives and 
Plan of assessment in the field of science. A 
Amllar report on the plan of assessment in 

e field of music will soon appear in Music 
Educators Journal. Other such statements 
and brochures ere in preparation and will be 
appearing from month to month. 

Since most of this audience has probably 

One or more of the reports that have 
appeared, I shall only summarize events 
leading up to the Exploratory Committee's 
Activities and the steps it has followed in 
ita exploratory efforts. I would then like to 

vote attention to procedures currently 
Under consideration as the basis of a periodic 
Census-type survey of educational outcomes. 
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It was in the summer of 1963 that a num- 
ber of leading citizens who had grown in- 
creasingly consclous of the need to expand 
our educational efforts were asking questions 
about the current educational status of our 
children and adults and the progress we are 
making. They found that we do not now have 
comprehensive and dependable data about 
the population as a whole. We have reports 
on numbers of schools, buildings, teachers, 
pupils, and about the moneys expended, but 
we do not have sound and adequate informa- 
tion on educational results. Because depend- 
able data are not available, personal views, 
distorted reports and journalistic impres- 
sions are the sources of public opinion and 
the schools are frequently attacked and fre- 
quently defended without haying necessary 
evidence to support either claim. 

Some of these concerned men and women 
asked the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
a private foundation, to call conferences of 
school people and experts in measuring edu- 
cational results to see whether it was now 
possible to meet this need for dependable 
information. Two such conferences were held 
in the winter of 1963-64 and the general 
opinion expressed by the conferees was that 
such data could be obtained although it 
would require new appraisal instruments 
and new procedures, 

Professor John Corson, of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Woodrow Wilson School was then 
asked to prepare a statement on adminis- 
trative considerations that might be in- 
volved in exploring, developing, and conduct- 
ing a periodic survey. Professor Corson, after 
consultation with many people, concluded 
that a new venture of this type would best 
be approached in two steps: First, there 
was the need for an exploratory committee 
to investigate procedures that might serve 
as the basis for an assessment. When this 
Committee had identified procedures deemed 
workable and acceptable, these procedures 
might then be recommended for considera- 
tion by a "broadly representative, distin- 
guished Commission on the progress of edu- 
cation.” 

To initiate the first step, the Exploratory 
Committee on Asressing the Progress of Edu- 
cation was appointed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The Committee’s as- 
signment was to confer with teachers, ad- 
ministrators, curriculum specialists, assess- 
ment specialists, school board members, and 
others interested in education to get advice 
on how a periodic census-type survey of edu- 
cational outcomes could best be structured 
to provide useful information and avoid pos- 
sible injuries to our educational efforts in 
this country. The Committee was also asked 
to develop instruments that might be pro- 
posed for use in such an assessment. 

The Committee first held a series of con- 
ferences involving teachers, curriculum 
specialists, administrators, and school board 
members during the academic year of 1984- 
65. From these conferences came a general 
recognition of the need for comprehensive 
data on the progress of education and identi- 
fication of a number of dangers of a poorly 
developed program, including the misuse of 
information that could come from such a 
program. The question then was how to go 
about evolving procedures that can provide 
the desirable information and at the same 
time minimize the potential dangers. The 
conferees had a number of recommendations 
on this. 

They recommended that assessment instru- 
ments be developed in cooperation with 
teachers and be tried out in the schools. 

They clearly recommended that the initial 
assessment include more than the 3R's and 
that it ultimately cover the range of im- 
portant educational tasks of the modern 
school, In harmony with this suggestion, in- 
struments have been constructed by four 
leading test development agencies in the 
fields of reading and the language arts, 
science, mathematics, social studies, citizen- 
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ship, fine arts, and vocational education. In 
subsequent years, other important areas will 
be included. 


A major question considered by the con- 
ferees was the auspices under which an as- 
sessment could best be conducted. The con- 
sensus was that an assessment should be 
under the direction of a commision of one 
sort or another and not be a project of fed- 
eral or state government. This would be the 
Commission mentioned earlier as Part II of 
Professor Corson’s proposal. These groups also 
recommended that the initial support for the 
present Committee's exploratory work be ob- 
tained from private sources. 

In line with this latter recommendation 
that at least the initial efforts of the Com- 
mittee should be supported by private funds, 
the Committee sought, and subsequently ob- 
tained, additional funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation for its work. Later, the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education joined in 
funding the project. The Committee has thus 
continued its work on private funds and now 
has sufficient funds from these two private 
foundations to complete its exploratory ef- 
forts and make its recommendations to the 
Carnegie Corporation which appointed it. 


Because the purpose of the assessment is 
to provide helpful information about the 
progress of education that can be under- 
stood and accepted by public-spirited lay 
citizens, some new procedures are being de- 
veloped. The Committee's initial work in ex- 
ploring these procedures was the identifica- 
tion of educational objectives to serve as a 
basis for instrumentation. The Committee 
established three criteria for these objec- 
tives: 1) that they must be goals the schools 
are currently seeking to attain, 2) that they 
must be considered by thoughtful American 
adults as important for American youth to 
learn, and 3) that they be considered au- 
thentic to the discipline by scholars in the 
various fields. The Committee then contrac- 
ted for the initial development of objectives 
with four test development agencies. The 
contracts called for these agencies to work 
with scholars and teachers on the identifica- 
tion of objectives being taught for in the 
schools and authentic to the various disci- 
plines. 

In the spring of 1965, the University of Min- 
nesota approached the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion with a proposal that this important edu- 
cational project needed the broad perspective 
that could only be provided by the wide- 
spread involvement of subject matter experts, 
assessment specialists, and thoughtful lay- 
men who are actively interested in education. 
The University subsequently received funds 
to conduct the review and critique of ma- 
terials developed for the Committee by these 
agencies. 

To identify thoughtful, public-spirited 
citizens, actively interested in education, con- 
tact was made with state and national ofi- 
cers of many organizations. In addition to 
the National School Board Association, the 
Ust included the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Education Association, 
the National Catholic Education Association 
and many others. These groups were asked for 
nominations of people who might be involved 
in this review. 

During December of 1965 a total of 99 such 
persons from around the country met in 11 
panels to review and critique the objectives 
identified by the scholars and teachers as im- 
portant educational objectives currently be- 
ing taught for in the schools. Each of the 11 
panels were asked to review the objectives for 
all areas. Each panel met under the chair- 
manship of one of its own members and had 
as @ resource person Dr. Tyler, Chairman of 
the Committee, or a member of the staff who 
came armed with the full from the 
contractors to elaborate and clarify the major 
objectives which had been set forth in a 
workbook for the panels. I think you may find 
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of interest some of the objectives that re- 
sulted from this overall procedure. 

In reading there were such objectives as: 
Comprehend what is read, reason logically 
from what is read, and have a lively 
interest in reading for pleasure and informa- 
tion. 

In citizenship: Show concern for the wel- 
fare and dignity of others, respect individual 
rights and freedoms, and seek school and 
community improvement through active 
democratic participation. 

In mathematics: Efficiency in performing 
arithmetic calculations, and ability to solve 
problems that involve measurement., 

And in art: Perceive and respond to aes- 
thetic elements in art and form reasoned 
critical judgments about the quality and 
significance of works of art. 

These are, of course, only a few illustra- 
tions. The complete listing of these objectives 
appear in the November, 1966 issue of Na- 
tion’s Schools. To be sure that the objec- 
tives were not so broad and undefined as to 
make them open to various interpretations, 
the contractors and their scholar-teacher 
consulting groups were asked to spell out 
each objective in terms of subcategories and 
provide illustrations of how students might 
demonstrate achievement of an objective. 
This breakdown was made available to the 
panels reviewing the objectives and you 
might be interested in an example of three 
of these: 

Under science, nine-year-olds might be 
asked to show that they understand the op- 
eration of the lever as it relates to such 
things as a teeterboard or scissors while 
seventeen-year-olds might be asked to show 
that they understand that science depends 
on relevant and accurate observations and 

ents. 

Under reading, thirteen-year-olds might be 
given a newspaper article and asked, “What 
does it say?“ Seventeen-year-olds might be 
asked to arrive at a general principle after 
examining a series of details. 

And under citizenship, thirteen-year-olds 
might be expected to be able to give reasons 
for having government and understand the 
idea of limited government. Adults might be 
expected to understand the values of our 
traditional freedoms and of due process of 
law. 

Most of the concerns about a national 
assessment have been addressed to the char- 
acteristics of an assessment. One of these 
that has appeared many times Is the concern 
with the relationship between a national 
assessment and curriculum control. The 
Committee's use of objectives that the 
schools are currently seriously seeking to at- 
tain does away with external imposition of 
curriculum. On the other hand, if we assess 
educational progress over the years through 
a periodic survey-type census of outcomes, 
there is the question as to whether the in- 
strumentation might tend to retard and hold 
back innovations, changes and needed im- 
provements in the curriculum. If a census 
were to be taken, say, every five years, the 
proposal would be that one year prior to 
each census there should be a survey taken 
of what is being taught for in the schools 
at that time and instrumentation should be 
adjusted accordingly. Thus, if a census based 
on instrumentation currently being devel- 
oped were to be conducted during 1967-68 
and a second census were proposed for, say, 
1972, in 1971 there should be a survey of the 
objectives being taught for at that time. In 
this way periodic assessments would reflect 
rather than restrict curriculum changes. 

Another concern that has been expressed 
is that the teachers might feel pressured to 
“teach for the test” rather than devoting 
themselves to things they consider more im- 
portant. With instruments built on currie- 
ulum currently being taught, there should 
be no need for them to change what they 
are doing for an assessment. 

Since most of the objectives that were 
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developed by teachers and scholars were con- 
sidered important for American youth to 
learn by the lay review panels, the Com- 
mittee contracted with the four independent 
agencies to develop large numbers of exer- 
cises to sample the behavior set forth in 
the objectives. As the exercises are being 
developed, they are being submitted to two 
types of critique and review. First, though 
the contractors are using subject matter 
specialists in the original construction of the 
exercises it was deemed desirable that they 
be reviewed for their validity in sampling 
the objectives by subject matter specialists 
not involved in their construction. Thus, 
national organizations of subject matter spe- 
clalists were contacted and asked for nomi- 
nations of members of their associations 
who might be involved in this review. Nomi- 
nees from each of the ten areas currently 
under development have agreed to partici- 
pate in this review. In addition, it was 
deemed most important that exercises used 
in an assessment be no way offensive to 
thoughtful citizens or groups in the country. 
For this reason, a series of conferences have 
been held to have thoughtful laymen review 
exercises that have been proposed for use in 
the assessment from the standpoint of the 
questions, Would you object to having this 
exercise used with your child?” and “In your 
opinion would any important group in your 
community object to the use of this exer- 
cise?” The panelists at these meetings were 
those nominated for review and critique of 
materials by the officers of national and 
state organizations. 

This brings you up-to-date on the status 
of instrument development at this time. 
These reviews of the exercises are nearing 
completion. The next step is carrying out the 
recommendation of the early conferees that 
instruments be tried out in the schools prior 
to any recommendation for their use. Such 
tryouts have started, and a good portion of 
them should be completed this spring. 

I thought you would be interested in pro- 
cedures for a national educational assessment 
that are currently under investigation by the 
Committee. I feel it's important to share 
these with you because it is the best way to 
explain the Committee's efforts to take into 
account the concerns that have been ex- 
pressed by various individuals and groups 
regarding possible negative aspects of a na- 
tional educational assessment. 

The recommendation of persons attending 
the early conferences was that more than the 
three Rs be used initially, and that other 
important educational areas be included as 
rapidly as possible. The Committee accepts 
this as an important recommendation to be 
followed. Instruments currently under devel- 
opment cover the ten areas of reading, writ- 
ing, mathematics, science, social studies, 
literature, music, art, vocational education, 
and citizenship.. ` 

These instruments are being developed for 
administration at four age levels. Private 
school students and youth of a given age 
not in school at all, in addition to public 
school students, are to be included in the 
sample. This proves to be not only an efficient 
and technically sound approach to a national 
survey but also a desirable approach from 
the standpoint of people whose concern has 
been with invidious comparisons of school 
systems. 

The four age levels are: Age 9, by which 
time students have had an opportunity to 
complete most of the primary level work. Age 
13, near the end of the elementary level. Age 
17, the last age at which there are large 
groups of youngsters still in school, and, 
adults, currently being considered as a group 
in the general age range of 27-30. 

It is considered desirable that there be 
three reports for each age level. First, it is 

d that there should be an attempt to 
describe what practically all of the students 
of a given age level can do under each objec- 
tive. Secondly, that there ought to be a de- 
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scription of what about half of the students 
at the age level can do, And thirdly, that 
there should be a description of what the 
most advanced at a given age level are able 
to do. Thus, when we look at progress over a 
matter of, say, a five-year period, we will have 
an opportunity to look at progress in terms 
of the demonstrated achievements of stu- 
dents at three different levels of group per- 
formance. That is, we could compare what 
the most advanced, say, 10 percent, of nine- 
year-olds in the country in 1972 do, with what 
the top 10 percent of the 1967 nine-year-olds 
are able to demonstrate that they can do. 
You will notice that the emphasis is on de- 
scribing what broad groups demonstrate they 
can do. 

If one were setting out to develop a mas- 
sive national testing program that would 
test all children as a basis for evaluating 
individual students or schools, tests would be 
administered so that each student would re- 
ceive a score, which could serve as the basis 
for evaluation. It is not efficient, practical, 
nor necessary to resort to a national testing 
program, as opposed to a national assessment, 
to get the descriptions at the three levels that 
I have described. And, indeed, many would 
consider such an approach undesirable. The 
Committee has at no point considered its 
assignment that of developing a mational 
testing program. 

There are two major aspects of national 
assessment that point up how it differs from 
a national testing program aimed at evalu- 
ating Individuals, schools or school systems. 
The first of these is that the participation 
of a student in the assessment would bring 
him in contact with only a small portion of 
the exercises, and different students would 
be taking different pieces of the total set. 
Thus, while there might be 10, 20, or even 
30 hours worth of exercises, it now appears 
feasible that it would only be necessary to 
involve each person in the sample group 
for a matter of 30 minutes to an hour. For 
example, with 10 hours of mathematics exer- 
cises, 20 students each spending 30 minutes 
would produce one response to each exercise 
from that group. With the involvement of 
& sample of 10,000 students, we would have 
500 responses to each exercise as a basis for 
describing what that group can do. Obvi- 
ously, this does not provide data for com- 
paring the performance of individuals, 

A second major difference between a na- 
tional testing program and a national assess- 
ment is that only a small sample of stu- 
dents would be involved in an assessment. 
The Committee's technical advisory group, 
headed by Dr. John Tukey, Chairman of the 
Statistics Department at Princeton Univer- 
sity, believes that it is possible to get the 
descriptions being sought with acceptable 
accuracy by involving only a small sample of 
people at each age level. It now appears that 
such a sample might take the form of that 
used by poll takers. For example, a city 
block or census tract might be identified as 
a sampling unit and all seventeen-year-olds 
living in that area, whether in public school, 
parochial school or not in school at all, would 
become part of the sample. 

It's been proposed that in addition to 
national figures by age level, there are cer- 
tain subdivisions in the country that ought 
to be considered separately in an assessment. 
The importance of such groups for separate 
consideration may well change over the 
years, but are presently identified in terms 
of sex, region of the country, type of com- 
munity, and socio-economic level. The pres- 
ent proposal is that the country would be 
divided into four regions; that four types of 
communities, large cities, smaller cities, 
suburban areas, and rural small town com- 
munities would be considered. Also, it is pro- 
posed that those coming from a background 
that falls below a poverty level index and 
those from enviornments above such a level 
should be considered separately. The vary- - 
ing combinations of these breakdowns, along 
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with four age levels, provide 256 subpopula- 
tions of the country that would be sampled, 

A report might include such things as: For 
the sample of thirteen-year-old boys above 
the poverty level index from small cities in 
the Midwestern region it was found that: 91 
percent knew % of the following important 
ingredients in a person’s diet; 52 percent 
could plan an appropriate experiment for 
testing hypotheses like the following; 16 
Percent indicated that they would like to 
spend more time doing arithmetic in schools; 
53 percent were able to identify their con- 
gressman and 65 percent Indicated that with- 
in the last month they had taken part in a 
community project to help out their school 
or community. 

In this way then a survey might well show 
that only the most advanced thirteen-year- 
Olds, say the top 10 percent or so, from across 
the country, can apply simple algebra to a 
Practical problem while over 30 percent of 
the suburban thirteen-year-old boys from 
the Midwest can do this. It may be that 
While about half of the seventeen-year-olds 
in the country have taken specific steps to- 
Ward plans for their employment or further 
Schooling the following year, 80 percent of 
the seventeen-year-old boys from small 
town-rural areas of the Northeast have taken 
Such steps. 5 

You may well ask if data based on sub- 
groupings of this type provide the most use- 
ful information that might be obtained. You 
Might further ask if it might not be more 
helpful to obtain data on specific school sys- 
tems. The procedures I have just outlined 
Brew out of a number of recommendations 
the Committee has received. First, there are 
Many people who are concerned about the 
Possibility of unjustified comparisons being 
Made if there were results on individual 
Schools and school systems, The general pro- 
Posal has been that the reports should not 

for any educational group that is the re- 
Sponsibility of a board or a specific adminis- 
trator. The second matter is simply one of 
economy. To obtain a large enough sample 
On the instruments to be able to say some- 

g about specific school systems would 
simply be prohibitive on an economic basis. 
© general position has been that individ- 
nal school systems need to do research on 
their own outcomes, and assessing the out- 
Comes of individual school systems will not 

Part of the national assessment. 

The national assessment data will provide 
Valuable information as a background 
against which individual school systems can 

terpret the results of their own studies. 

see how such data might be useful to 
the local school system I would like to briefly 
discuss just one example using hypothetical 
results. Let us suppose that your school sys- 

covers a city of middle size; that is, 
With a population between 50,000 and 200,- 
000, located in the central west. In the re- 

of the recent national assessment, you 
Rote the following data on reading achieve- 
Ment for males in the central-west region 
among cities of middle size, (The data for 
Males only are presented to conserve space.) 

1. Comprehension, —(Percent who can get 
graph)” sense of a simple newspaper para- 


Un percent} 


3-year- | 13-year-) 17-year- 
olds olds ol 
Upper socioeconomic 
levels, o onom 7 
Lower soc ae 3 86 90 


the Interpretation —(Percent who can bring 
t necessary supplementary information to 
“Spock”) expository material like that in 
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[In percent] 


9-year- | 13-year-| 17-year-| Adults 
aids | olds | olds 


Al 58 68 64 
13 24 36 21 


3. Interest in Reading.—(Percent who de- 
yote two hours or more a week to voluntary 
reading). 

Un percent] 


9-year- | 13-ysar- Hyer Adults 
olds olds olds 


Upper socioeconomic 


G 64 89 83 76 
Lower socioeconomic g 


. 4¹ 46 42 26 


The report shows that for your region and 
the nation at large, most children from upper 
socio-economic levels learn to read and main- 
tain their interest in reading. But, for chil- 
dren coming from lower socio-economic levels 
where they have less encouragement and 
less chance to develop reading interest and 
skills in the home, only about a third of 
them reach the level of competence and in- 
terest in reading characteristic of most per- 
sons from upper socio-economic levels. 

Depending on your particular local situa- 
tion, you might conclude, “Our continuing 
appraisal of the progress of our children in 
reading shows the same situation as exists 
in the region and in the nation. Children 
from upper socio-economic levels are achiev- 
ing competence and interest in reading, but 
the majority from lower socio-economic levels 
do not. This is a serious problem in the na- 
tion, and it is a serious problem for us. It 
is not an easy thing to solve.” 

On the other hand, 1f the local appraisal 
shows that substantial reading progress is 
being made by children from lower socio-eco- 
nomic levels as well as those from upper ley- 
els, you might conclude that “Fortunately, 
we do not have a major problem in reading 
to solve in our school, but do need to give 
greater attention to another area.” 

Because the national assessment will pro- 
vide background data, the public will have a 
broader perspective from which to view the 
local problems, and there will be less tend- 
ency to attack the local schools groundlessly 
because the public will see that most difficult 
educational problems are not localized. 

By way of summary, let me simply list the 
major procedures for a national assessment 
which are currently under investigation by 
the Committee, First, there would be a large 
number of exercises and each student in a 
small sample would spend 30 minutes to an 
hour taking only a portion of them. Secondly, 
instruments are based on objectives cur- 
rently being taught for in the schools. Third, 
the students from public schools, private 
schools and youth not in school at all, are to 
be included in the sample. Fourth, report- 
ing would be in terms of what groups have 
demonstrated they can do, with no reports 
on individual students, schools, or school 
systems. Fifth, periodic assessments would 
be designed to reflect curriculum changes in 
the school. 

At this point in its explorations the Com- 
mittee is encouraged in its belief that a sur- 
vey-type census of educational outcomes can 
avoid negative aspects about which people 
have expressed concerns and can provide in- 
formation about our educational successes, 
strengths, weaknesses, problems, and needs 
as a basis for informed public understand- 
ing and support of educational efforts in the 
country. 
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Blood Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, who ever 
heard of blood discriminating or being 
denied equal opportunity? 

Billions of taxpayers’ dollars are con- 
trolled by Federal bureaucrats for aid 
to our hospitals and clinics. 


For relief to our sick, suffering, and 
injured? No; for racially mixing blood. 
If blood is labeled or identified by race, 
all Federal funds—even from segregated 
taxpayers—can be cut off and denied. 
And the sick, suffering, and injured must 
do without the needed services and 
space. 

Does blood now have rights paramount 
to the medical patient? The possible 
shock to an ill or dying person that he 
is receiving racially mixed blood does not 
deprive him of his right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness? Could this 
not be better left to the attending phy- 
sician and not a role or decision of gov- 
ernment? 

What happens if a patient rejects 
plasma and demands live blood donors? 
If all live donors are of the same race, 
must the hospital protest and refuse its 
services lest it loose its taxpayers sub- 
sidy? Sounds like the establishing of a 
thriving bootleg operation in blood. For 
we know the doctors oath and duty is to 
his patient—not to a bunch of political 
theorists. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert a letter from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, dated June 2 and its guidelines 
under the Civil Rights Act here in the 
Recorp following my remarks: 

JUNE 2, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN R. RARICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Raricx:This is in reply to your 
letter of May 18, 1967, regarding the policy 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare pertaining to the segregation of 
blood for purposes of transfusion. 

The following policy was issued to our 
Regional Offices on March 8, 1967, for their 
guidance in administering Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. It has not been is- 
sued in the form of a notice to all hopsitals 
because most hospitals do not segregate 
blood and neither does the Red Cross or 
the Military Services: 

“Any separation or identification of blood 
or blood derivatives based upon race, color 
or national origin, or any racial distinction 
in the source of blood used for transfusions, 
constitutes discrimination prohibited by Ti- 
tle VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

“This policy explains one aspect of Item 
Number 6 of the Guidelines for hospital com- 
pliance and applies to any hospital that is 
a recipient of Federal financial assistance 
and any hospital providing service to bene- 
ficiaries of a Federally-assisted program in 
the capacity of a vendor with respect to the 
procurement, maintenance or use of blood 
985 blood derivatives for purposes of trans- 

on.“ 7 
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Enclosed is a copy of the guidelines for 
hospitals referred to in the above cited pol- 
icy. Our field staff haye not been provided 
with any checklist to be used when they 
visit a hospital although they may develop 
their own to facilitate the recording of in- 
formation. 

In November 1959 the Committee on Blood 
and Related Problems of the National Re- 
search Council's Division of Medical Services 
reexamined the problem of racial segregation 
of blood in light of all pertinent facts then 
available. Responsible medica] scientists, na- 
tional organizations and Government agen- 
cles serving the needs of medicine, had be- 
fore that time repeatedly reviewed the 
evidence for racial separation of blood and 
consistently concluded that the practice 
would add nothing to the safety of trans- 
fusion procedures. The Public Health Serv- 
ice knows of no new scientific information 
developed since the review in 1959 which 
would change their conclusion that there is 
no scientific justification for the racial seg- 
regation of blood for transfusion. 

I hope that this will assist you in respond- 
ing to mail you may receive from constitu- 
ents who may write to you as a result of 
recent news items concerning this policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert M. Nase, 
Office of Equal Health Opportunity. 


GUIDELINES FOR COMPLIANCE Wirra Title VI 
OF THE Cn. Ricurs Acr or 1964 

Hospitals in compliance with the Act are 
characterized by absence of separation, dis- 
crimination or any other distinction on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin in any 
activity carried on in, by or for the institu- 
tion affecting the care and treatment of 
patients. 

Specifically, the above would include (but 
not be limited to) the following character- 
istics: 

1. The hospital provides inpatient and 
outpatient care on a non-discriminatory 
basis; all patients are admitted and receive 
care without regard to race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Declaration of an open admis- 
sion policy may not be sufficient to effec- 
tuate compliance in some instances, par- 
ticularly where the hospital has previously 
served only or primarily patients of one 
race. Where there is a significant variation 
between the racial composition of patients 
and the population served, the hospital has 
a responsibility to determine the reasons 
and to take corrective action if they are due 
to discriminatory practices. 

2. All patients are being assigned to all 
rooms, wards, floors, sections, and buildings 
without regard to race, color, or national 
origin. In communities with non-white 
population, this results in bi-racial oc- 
cupancy of multi-bed rooms and wards 
and use of single bed rooms on a non- 
discriminatory basis. . 

Patients are not asked if they are willing 
or desire to share a room with a person of 
another race. Transfer of patients is not 
used as a device to evade compliance with 
the Act. 

3, Employees, medical staff and volunteers 
of the hospital are assigned to patient sery- 
ices without regard to the race, color, or 
national origin of either the patient or em- 
ployee. Courtesy titles (Mr., Miss, Dr.) 
whenever used, are being used throughout 
the hospital including patient care areas and 
news releases announcing admissions, births, 
deaths, etc. 

4. The granting of permanent or tem- 
porary staff privileges is earried out in a 
non-discriminatory manner, Staff privileges 
are not denied professionally qualified per- 
sonnel on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin, or on the basis of non-membership 
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in an organization which discriminates on 
the basis of race, color, or national origin. 
Removal of staff privileges and other dis- 
ciplinary actions shall not be based on race, 
color, or national origin. 

5. Non-discriminatory practices of the in- 
stitution include all aspects of training 
programs, and require recruiting and selec- 
tion of trainees at both predominantly white 
and Negro schools, The same recruiting pro- 
cedures are used at all such institutions. 
Third parties are not permitted to select 
trainees on a basis which, if done directly 
by the hospital, would be violative of the 
Civil Rights Act. These requirements apply 
to interns (medical, dental, OT, PT, dieti- 
cian), residents and training programs such 
as graduate nurse, practical nurse, medical 
technology, x-ray technology, etc. 

6. All services rendered by the institution, 
its employees or vendors to patients or oth- 
ers are provided without regard to race, 
color, or national origin. This would in- 
clude: 

A. Administrative services 
medical records, fiscal, etc.). 

B. Medical and dental care for inpatients 
and outpatients (all specialties-clinical, 
diagnostic and other pathology services). 

C. Paramedical care and ancillary and sup- 
porting services (food, pharmacy, social 
services, laundry, toilet facilities, waiting 
rooms, entrances, exists, snack bars, gift 
shops, visiting hours, doctor's lounges). Pa- 
tients and visitors are using all cafeteria fa- 
cilities without regard to race, color, or na- 
tional origin, no dining facilities are used 
only by non-whites by custom“ or “prefer- 
ence”, 

D. Ambulance services. 

7. Employees and medical staff have been 
notified in writing of the hospital's policy 
for compliance with Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act. 

8. Hospitals which have recently changed 
from discriminatory practices have taken 
steps to notify those who previously had 
been excluded from hospital services (e.g. 
letters to Negro physicians or physician or- 
ganizations and Civil Rights leaders, notices 
50 3 posting of signs in hospitals, 

9. Hospital which have had dual facilities 
to effect racial separation have either con- 
verted one of them to a different purpose or 
have taken steps to change the traffic flow 
80 that they are actually used bi-racially. 


And this is called progress connived 
by using our tax money by bureaucrats 
who are salaried on our tax dollars. By 
enforcement who ends up being undis- 
criminated against—the patient? the 
donor? or the blood? 


(admission, 


Resolution on Congressional Standards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr, BUTTON. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a resolution passed by the gen- 
eral board of the National Council of 
Churches, on June 1, 1967, which points 
out a disparity in the handling by the 
Houses of Congress of disciplining its 
Members. 

The resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTION ON CONGRESSIONAL STANDARDS 

(Approved by the general board, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A.) 


The churches have contributed historically 
to the enlargement of man’s understanding 
of justice. They have a continuing responsi- 
bility to see justice clearly realized in the 
affairs or men. In the tradition of the proph- 
ets and the apostles, they are obliged to call 
attention to injustice and to seek its rectifi- 
cation. 

Recently, two members of the Congress of 
the United States have been charged with 
breaches of ethics and each has been investi- 
gated by a special committee of the house of 
which he was a member. While the General 
Board of the National Council of Churches 18 
not a tribunal competent to determine the 
truth of the charges against either man, it 
does not condone the acts which they are 
alleged to have committed. 

However, the disparate recommendations 
of the two investigating committees do raise 
serious doubts that justice has been realized 
in elther case. The contrast in the handling 
of the two cases may be attributable to dif- 
ferences between the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, or to differences in the 
reputation, personality, race, or private con- 
duct of the two men, but these cannot justify 
the following results. 

One is denied his seat in Congress during 
the investigation, while the other retains 
his. One Is stripped of his chairmanship be- 
fore investigation, the other remains chair- 
man of three subcommittees while under in- 
vestigation. 

One was found to have misused public 
funds, for which the investigating commit- 
tee proposed that he be fined $40,000, stripped 
permanently of his seniority and publicly re- 
buked; but this punishment was not deemed 
severe enough by the House, which excluded 
him altogether. The other was found to have 
misused both public and campaign funds, 
for which the investigating committee rec- 
ommended only that he be censured, It was 
not proposed that he be fined or compelled 
to make restitution of the misused funds. It 
was not proposed that he lose seniority or 
his subcommittee chairmanships. It was not 
proposed that he be expelled from the Sen- 
ate. 

Whatever the reasons for this difference 
of treatment, the contrast is obvious. The 
outcome of the cases was certainly rendered 
more uncertain by the absence of clearly 
defined standards of ethical conduct for 
members of the legislative branch of our 
government. 

Moreover, allegations of serious abuses of 
legislative prerogatives by one of the two 
men were never investigated. The people de- 
serve to know whether or not the charges 
can be substantiated, and the accused should 
be afforded an opportunity to exonerate 
himself. Justice must not be covert. Justice 
must not only be done; it must be seen to 
be done and seen to be just, 

Believing that the Congress should adopt 
an explicit code of ethical conduct for its 
members, covering the ralsing and disposi- 
tion of campaign funds, conflict of interest, 
public accounting for committee expendi- 
tures, travel at public expense, and public 
disclosure of personal finances, which should 
be impartially enforced, the General Board— 

Affirms the right of citizens in each case 
to be represented in Congress by a person 
chosen in a fair and noncorrupt election. 
provided he meets the constiutional tests for 
office, except when he is unable to serve be- 
cause he is prevented by proper judicial proc- 
esses or by expulsion by a two-thirds vote 
of the house of which he is a member, after 
due process according to the rules of that 
house applied without discrimination; and 
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Urges the Congress of the United States 
to adopt and enforce a code of high ethical 
standards for the conduct of its members to 
the end that the misuse of public trust shall 
be clearly outlawed, and that provision be 
made for continual, impartial review of mem- 
bers’ practices covered by the code, and for 
vigorous enforcement of its requirements; 
and 

Recommends the adoption by Congress of 
legistation that members of Congress, candi- 
dates for Congress, staff members of Con- 
gressional committees and officials of the ex- 
ecutive branch earning more than $15,000 per 
year, be required to file reports covering 
amounts and sources of income, abilities, 
and assets and transactions in commodities 
and property, and making such reports freely 
accessible to the press and the public; and 

Directs that this resoution be communi- 
cated to the member communions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and to the mem- 
bers of Congress. 


Small-Plane Accidents Cause for Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in the remarks yester- 
day of my friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman Brown of Ohio. Along with all 
Other Ohioans, I was deeply disturbed 
Only a short time ago when the mid-air 
Collision between an airliner and a pri- 
Vate plane over our State claimed the 
tragic total of 26 lives. 

And I believe, Mr: Speaker, this might 
be the time to correct some of the com- 
Mon misconceptions which have arisen 
Over the frequent number of small-plane 
accidents in this country over the past 
few years. 

There has been a great deal written 
about the skies being filled with small 
Dlanes and about the airways beginning 
to reach the saturation point. There also 
has been much discussion about poorly 
Made planes and mechanical failures 

to small-plane crashes. 

But at least one recent study reveals 

t of all the millions of takeoffs, and 
made by small planes in this 
Country during the past year, there were 
Only 13 collisions and 18 fatalities re- 
Corded. It also disclosed that small- 
planes engines very rarely fail, and that 
Mechanical failure is a very small factor 
in the small-plane crash total. 

Nevertheless, there are approximately 
5,000 accidents involving more than 
1,000 deaths every year inyolving small 
Planes. This is a staggering and un- 
necessary loss of life. 

And, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Major cause lies in human frailty and 

Poor judgment on the part of the 
people flying these small planes. 

Investigation discloses, for example, 

t many crashes result because. pilots 
forget to have their gasoline checked 
before they take off, or because they dis- 
regard weather warnings. Others exer- 
Cise extremely poor judgment by flying 
While under the influence of alcohol, or 
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when they have taken tranquilizers or 
other drugs which adversely affect their 
reflexes and reaction time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the record 
will show abundant evidence that 
human judgment, rather than mechani- 
cal failure or overloading of the airways, 
is the root cause of the vast majority of 
these tragic accidents. I believe greater 
efforts must be made to impress upon 
people who obtain private pilots licenses 
that they have a responsibility to them- 
selves and to others to exercise extreme 
caution when they take to the air. 


Mrs. Carter F. Henderson, President of 
Citizens for Clean Air, Receives New 
York County Medical Society Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Carter F. Henderson, my constitutent, is 
a public-spirited citizen who has given a 
great deal of her time to civic and com- 
munity activities. 

As president, now chairman of the 
board, of Citizens for Clean Air, Inc., she 
has been in the forefront of the battle 
for pure air in New York City and 
throughout the United States. 

Hazel Henderson recently received 
the Citizens Award of the New York 
County Medical Society for her work on 
air pollution, and I am happy to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues a sum- 
mary of her remarks on May 22 at the 
presentation of the award at the New 
York Academy of Medicine: 

Summary or REMARKS OF MRS. CARTER F. 
PRESIDENT OF CITIZENS FOR 


AWARD OF THE NEW YORK COUNTY MEDICAL 
Society 


Our national air pollution control pro- 
gram stands today at a crossroads. After 
many years of disinterest in the problem of 
air pollution and environmental health, sud- 
denly in the last two years there has been 
a tremendous outpouring of concern from 
all segments of our society, including the 
American Medical Association, and other 
voluntary health groups. 

At the same time that our nation’s doctors 
and medical scientists are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned about air pollution, and its 
effects on man in terms of health, there is 
ironically, pressure being exerted on the 
Congress to remove the National Center for 
Air Pollution Control from the protective 
Jurisdiction of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice . . . because some feel that air pollution 
is an industry problem, rather than a health 
problem. 

An amendment introduced by Senator 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia to the 
proposed Air Quality Act of 1967, would 
largely remove air pollution from considera- 
tion within the spectrum of environmental 
health, and make more a technical concern 
of industrial engineering and economic plan- 
ning. 

I raise this point at this time, because it 
seems to me, and the over 20,000 New York- 
ers who are members of Citizens for Clean 
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Air that if we as a nation are not concerned 
with what air pollution does to people 
then what else are we concerned with? 

We know that it does about $11 billion of 
property damage each year. We know that 
there is a fortune to be made by the com- 
panies getting into the business of cleaning 
the air. We know too that if the air were 
clean, we would come out with a national 
saving of about $8 billion a year on lowered 
cleaning and replacement costs. But these 
considerations do not move us to work for 
clean air. What air pollution does to things 
is secondary in our minds. 

It is what it does to pople that we care 
about. What it may do to our respiratory 
systems, our cardio-vascular systems, and 
our spirits: and most of all to our children 
who are being exposed to ever higher doses 
of pollution each year. 

This is what we care about ... and I'm 
sure, as physicians, this is what you care 
about too. Of course air pollution has tech- 
nical and economic aspects. . . but surely 
all must be weighed against only one stand- 
ard. .. and that is the health and welfare 
of the individual citizen. The World Health 
Organization. states “Health is a state of 
complete physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of dis- 
ease or infirmity.” 

So it seems indeed ironic, that just at a 
time when medical experts are becoming 
more interested and more vocal on the topic 
of air pollution and man’s health .., that this 
avenue of enquiry is to be downgraded at a 
time when it should-be stepped up. As phy- 
siclans, your findings will be considered less 
relevant and less important than those of 
sanitary engineers and cost benefit analysts, 
and the voice of the medical profession will 
have lost much of its influence in this critical 
area of national decision. Therefore we as 
laymen, can only hope that doctors will re- 
serve to themselves the right to consider air 
pollution as a proper, primary and continuing 
concern of the medical profession. 


No Truce in Poverty War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

From the New York Times, June 18, 1967] 
No Truce IN Poverty War 


As violence and the threat of violence 
mounted last week in a number of American 
cities, the Federal program that most directly 
attacks the root causes of civic strife—the 
war on povyerty—was beginning an ordeal 
in Congress that threatens its survival. 

A House committee opened hearings on 
President Johnson's proposal to spend $2 
billion on the poverty war this year and 
other Administration proposals designed to 
correct operating deficiencies in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (O.E.0.). Also be- 
fore the committee are Republican proposals 
to slash antipoverty spending and dismantle 
O.E.0. From the tenor of Congressional ques- 
tioning, it is evident that OE. O. is headed for 
a tough fight. 

The agency is not without faults, but the 
war on poverty at least represents a serious 
Federal effort to come to grips with the 
problems of discrimination, ignorance and 
neglect that have driven millions of Ameri- 
cans to the brink of desperation. OE. O. pro- 
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vides coordination for this effort and an 
innovative flexibility impossible if the whole 
campaign is left to old-line Federal bureauc- 
racies. 

This is no time to scuttle O.E.O. It is time, 
if anything, to step up the war on poverty 
under a strengthened, unified command. 
Under the best of circumstances, the war 
will be a long one. It will be even longer 
if it is deprived of funds, imagination and 
effective leadership. 


Randall Jacobs, Retired Admiral, Chief 
of Naval Personnel in World War II, 
Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. ScHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr, SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, Adm. 
Randall Jacobs who was born and raised 
in Danville, Pa., passed on earlier this 
week. His great contribution to the Navy 
manpower needs in World War II is 
highly respected by our Defense Depart- 
ment, and an accounting of his fine serv- 
icc. is outlined in the article from the 
New York Times which follows: 

WASHINGTON, June 19.—Vice Adm. Randall 
Jacobs, who was described as the man who 
furnished the men for the Navy during 
World War II, died today in Bethesda (Md.) 
Naval Hospital after a long illness, His age 
was 81. 

Admiral Jacobs, known as the father of the 
Naval Reserve V-7 training program, was 
placed on the retired list in 1946, but con- 
tinued on active duty until 1952 as gover- 
nor of the United States Naval Home in 
Philadelphia. 5 

He gained a reputation as a champion of 
Navy independence in 1944, when he strongly 
opposed unification of the armed forces. 

"I am convinced.“ he told a House Com- 
mittee on Postwar Military Personnel, “that 
no paper reorganization of the War and 
Navy Departments could effect a unification 
of training that is different because the jobs 
the men will be asked to do are different.” 

OPPOSED MERGING SCHOOLS 

He also said he was opposed to merging 
facilities at the West Point and Annapolis 
academies. 

Admiral Jacobs did not stand in the way 
of change in military operations. He was one 
of the leaders in recommending that women 
serve in the armed forces during World War 
II, pointing out that they could also be used 
to replace men on duty in foreign ports. 


A frequent advocate of universal military 
training, Admiral Jacobs once explained: 

“I hope the need for universal military 
training will not become obscured by heat 
and passion, I hope it will be faced as a sim- 
pie fact, a circumstance of life in the 20th 
century, not to be contended over, but simply 
to be recognized.” 

SERVED ON SEVERAL WARSHIPS 


Admiral Jacobs was born in Danville, Pa., 
and was appointed to the Naval Academy in 
1903. He served on the Kentucky, Franklin, 
Indiana and South Carolina until 1913, when 
he became aide and flag secretary on the 
staff of the Commander in Chief of the At- 
lantic Reserve Fleet. 

He commanded the Jouett in 1916, with 
additional duties as Commander of Division 
4, Destroyer Force, Atlantic Fleet. Two years 
later he was given command of the Henley 
and an anti-submarine detachment. He be- 
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gan a three-year hitch in the Bureau of Nay- 
igation in 1923. 

In 1927, Admiral Jacobs served in the 
Asiatic Fleet In command of the Monocacy, 
and was in charge of the evacuation of 
Americans in the Upper Yangtze Valley, He 
returned to duty in the navigation bureau in 
1929 and two years later became director of 
enlisted personnel. 

Admiral Jacobs was Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation from Sept. 1, 1929, 
until early in 1941, when he was ordered to 
sea with the Atlantic Fleet. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mary Jane Ja- 
cobs of Seattle, and a son, Col, Randall 
Jacobs Jr, a retired Air Force officer who 
lives in Alaska. 

A funcral service will be held at 1:30 P.M. 
Wednesday in Arlington National Cemetery. 


It was my good fortune to have known 
the admiral and his brother Sam, who 
still resides in Danville. The Nation 
mourns the passing of this fine gentle- 
man who “gained a reputation as a 
champion of Navy independence.” 


Living and Dying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPEEDY 0. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Natchitoches Times, published in 
Natchitoches, La., a part of the Eighth 
District of Louisiana, recently published 
a poem by an unknown author, which 
will give us some idea of the attitude of 
our troops in South Vietnam in respect 
to those who protest our defense of the 
South Vietnamese. I offer it here for the 
record: : 

[From the Natchitoches Times, June 15, 1967] 


(Captain Richard Rahm, who served with 
the Army in Vietnam prior to being assigned 
last fall as an ROTC instructor at North- 
western State College, has submitted the 
following poem by an unknown author for 
publication in the Times.) 


LivInG AND DYING 


Take a man, then put him alone, 

Put him 12,000 miles away from home. 

Empty his heart, of all but blood, 

Make him live in sweat and mud. 

This is the life I have to live, 

And why my soul to the devil I give. 

You “peace boys” pent from your easy chair, 

But you don't know what it’s like over here. 

But you don’t know what it's like over here. 

While over there the boys are dying. 

You burn your draft cards, and march at 
dawn, 

Plant your fags on the White House lawn, 

You ali want to ban the bomb, 

There is no real war in Vietnam. 

Use your drugs and have your fun, 

Then refuse to use a gun. 

There's nothing else for you to do, 

And I'm supposed to die for you? 

T'll hate you to the day I die, 

You made me hear my buddy cry. 

I saw his arm, a bloody shred, 

Theard them say, “this one’s dead.” 

It's a large price he had to pay. 

Not to live to see another day. 

He had the guts to fight and die, 

He paid the price, but what did he buy? 

He bought your life, by losing his, 

But who gives a damn, what a soldier gives? 

His wife does, and maybe his son, 

But they are just about the only ones. 
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Vicious Personal Attacks on President 


Johnson and Other Government Lead- 
ers Only Tear Down Public Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Merriman Smith, United Press Interna- 
tional White House correspondent and 
one of the most respected newsmen in 
Washington, delivered a speech in which 

de said, in part: 

It would seem that yicious personal at- 
tacks on government leaders could have only 
one motivation that would make any sense 
at all—and that is to tear down public con- 
fidence in the establishment—and by estab- 
1 I mean authority on almost any 

Evel. 


Mr. Smith delivered his speech at the 
annual breakfast meeting of United 
Press International editors and pub- 
lishers at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York and because what he said makes so 
much sense, I would like at this time to 
reproduce his address in the RECORD: 

President Johnson these days is the object 
of some of the worst vilification—even 
obscenity—that I've seen or heard in more 
than 25 years on the White House assign- 
ment. 

When I was in New Orleans not long ago 
looking into the so-called Kennedy assassina- 
tlon plot, I saw for sale in variety stores 
metal auto license plates vividly associating 
the President with barnyard filth. : 

Driving down the Southeastern coast last 
Winter, I saw for sale in roadside stands 
allegedly clever but actually quite dirty 
sayings about the President, his wife and 
their two daughters. These were lapel 
buttons. 

At the so-called peace demonstration in 
New York's Central Park the other day, there 
were grown men carrying signs which openly 
and plainly challenged the President's nor- 
maicy, mentally and sexually. There were 
the same sort of senseless placards about 
Dean Rusk. 

Furthermore, some of the more active 
demonstrators—would have us believe in 
signs and songs that Johnson and Mc- 
Namara are deliberately burning Asian 
babies with napalm. 

Purthermore, there have been buttons and 
printed placards around the country saying. 
“Lee Harvey Oswald, where are you now?“ 

Also, there are in print pamphlets, books, 
newspapers of a sort and even recorded tapes 
alleging that Johnson engineered the death 
of President Kennedy. 

This is not enlightened social change, or 
legitimate dissent or revolution. It is an- 
archy, born of a highly permissive atmos- 
phere in this country; a strangely paradoxlal. 
pejorative atmosphere in which freedom, at 
times, seems to be working against the very 
things for which freedom supposedly stands. 

We live with certain verities which a mil- 
lion kookle men with bananas around their 
necks cannot change—which Martin Luther 
King and Stokely Carmichael cannot 
change—which Doctor Spock can't do very 
much about. 

One of these facts is that President John- 
son, Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara 
cannot throw up their hands in dismay and 
say to Doctors King and Spock, “Here, take 
over, you run things for a While.“ Neither 
can General Westmorcland hand over his 
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command to Dick Gregory or Richard Good- 
win, 

Like it or not, Johnson, Rusk, McNamara 
and company are piloting an enormous ship 
with a human cargo of nearly two hundred 
million Americans, to say nothing of many 
millions in other lands depending on us for 
guidance, protection and a certain amount of 
assistance. 

It is open to legitimate public debate 
Whether these leaders are embarked on a 
wrong course, but under our system they 
cannot be dumped overboard and further- 
more, they're running things, at least until 
January, 1969. 

Thus it would seem only natural to ask 
what these rather open merchants of filth 
and utterly unfounded innuendo hope to ac- 
complish. Run Johnson out of office? Not a 
Chance. Are they starting a political tear- 
down aimed at 1968? This is most unlikely. 
We're not talking here about the political 
Opposition of Republican versus Democrat. 
This is something different, slimey and at 
times, irrational. 

So, it would seem that vicious personal 
attacks on government leaders could have 
Only one motivation that would make any 
sense at all—and that is to tear down pub- 
lic confidence in the establishment—and by 
establishment, I mean authority on almost 
any level. 

If successful, this then could lead us to 
a sort of rudderless society of irresponsibility 
to the group, amorality for the further ero- 
sion of the family unit and finally the con- 
fusion of anarchy. 

I paint a picture which undoubtedly seems 
extreme to some of you, but I do so to show 
Something of what a President must view 
When he comes to work every day—and by 
every day, I mean seven days a week. 

Lyndon Johnson knows that much of the 
Venom directed against him and members 
of his government is symptomatic of a nat- 
Ural, justified concern about the war, symp- 
tomatic of inequities long overdue in their 
Correction in such a lush society as ours, and 
Symptomatic of the futility which haunts a 
Breat many of our young people in a thermo- 
nuclear age. 

We sometimes forget, however, that leaders 
of a government are human; that even the 
toughest hides thickened by years of political 
abrasion can be punctured. i 

President Johnson has been around poli- 
tics long enough to have the hide of a walrus, 
but he has chinks all through this armor. 
Benator Fulbright can denounce him in the 
Senate and Johnson may do nothing more 
than shrug, but he can boil up in cow coun- 
try anger over a story that he bought some 
Ted, white and blue boots. 

Taking his high degree, even a painful 
degree of sensitivity into consideration, I am 
amazed at the punishment he can take with- 
Sut heading for the ranch and locking the 
Fate. Some of this he brings upon himself 
by Paying far too much attention to what 
is said, written and broadcast about him and 
those around him. 

He contributes to his own credibility gap 

y an almost eccentric Insistence on not 
disclosing. his plans until the last possible 
Moment. It is mo myth that he gets sore 
When he is scooped on his own stories. Any 
Politician who makes as many public state- 
ments as Mr. Johnson does ta bound to con- 
tradict himself on occasion, and when this 
uu brought to public attention, his reaction 

all the charm of a bull in an electric 
fence, 

The fact that Johnson's image—his stand- 

8 with a great many of his fellow country- 
Men—is in poor shape is, I think moot. He 
is trying to do something about it by being 
& little less large and over-powering. 

But there are certain things he cannot 
lick, One of these is Texas. Because of the 

edy assassination in Dallas, the wild 
®hooting spree of that crazy man at the Uni- 
Versity of Texas, the fact that the Chicago 
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killer of those eight nurses came from 


This attitude, of course, ignores the fact 
that violence takes place every hour in every 
state of the country; that millions of us stay 
up late every night watching murder shows 
on TV. 

Because Texas has been connected with 
the biggest crime of this century; because 
the killing of Kennedy was attributed to an 
atmosphere of political hatred in the state 
and because the state, after all, is: Southern, 
then Johnson must be hung with what 
amounts to three nooses. 

The Black Power Negroes refuse to be- 
lieve any man—any white man—with a 
Southern accent. The liberals look down 
thelr noses at almost anybody with a drawl. 
And the intellectuals sniff at the product of 
a teachers college in San Marcos, Texas. 

My point here is that no section of the 
country has a monopoly on crime and un- 
bridled hatred, Not many of the people who 
demonstrated against Johnson in Central 
Park in daylight ten days ago would dare 
walk through that same park at night. 

Hate and villification warp Judgment just 
as heat buckles steel beams. If you tear down 
confidence in established authority, then 
those in public office blame a lot of this on 
the newspapers for reporting it. They say we 
are not doing enough reporting in-depth. 
Then when we do burrow beneath the gov- 
ernment’s bright public face of fresh hand- 
outs and self-serving background confer- 
ences not for attribution, they yell at us 
again for distorting their purpose or trying 
to second guess Dean Rusk. 

So, what do we have—an effort to destroy 
confidence in government plus an effort to 
pull down confidence in the press. Then if 
both efforts are successful, who do you be- 
leve—Doctor Spock? 

Believe me, this is the time for the Ameri- 
can public to take some responsibility for 
its own image and stop blaming e 
on either Lyndon Johnson or Drew Pearson. 

Mr. Johnson—in fact, no president—de- 
serves the indignities being heaped upon him 
these days in the name of peace or civil 
rights. Criticism and challenge have their 
rightful place in our political system, but 
not the scrawls from rest room walls, 

There are those in our trade who wonder 
at times whether the President, along about 
the middle of next year, will decide that he’s 
taken about all the slings and arrows he 
cares to endure and decide to step out. 

But unless his standing in the polls drops 
to a minus position, unless his health starts 
to crack and there's no current indication of 
that, my hunch today is that in 1968, if 
Lyndon Baines Johnson can walk, he'll run. 

All of us should be able to see the sit- 
nation with more clarity when we meet again 
next year. But meantime, L.BJ. is in for 
much more punishment at the hands of the 
name-callers unless the squares who raise 
kids, mow their lawns and pay their taxes 
decide to involve themselves by getting off 
their patios and telling the dirty-mouths to 
shut the hell up. 


Parents’ Song of Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to the attention of our 
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colleagues a poem written by Evelyn 
Karaban, the editor of a community 
newspaper in Brooklyn. The poem ex- 
presses her dissatisfaction with those 
youths who continually protest, but never 
realize just how good they have it. 


The following poem appeared in the 
May 1967 edition of the Luna Spark: 


PARENTS’ SONG OF PROTEST 


(Note.—Because of the hopeless attitude 
of some of today’s beatnick teenagers, I was 
inspired to write this poem. However, this 
does not apply to the majority of today's 
youth who live in a normal manner despite 
the many pressures of this jet age.) 

(By Evelyn Karaban) 
Our Grandparents came from over the sea 
To make a new life for you and for me. 
They came by steerage herded like cattle, 
To a strange land where they had to battle 
For a living in sweatshops, by night and by 
day. 
Little to eat, no fun and poor pay. 
They struggled to send their children to 
school. 
Neatness and cleanliness was their golden 
rule. 


Education was their goal and here it was 
tree 


Doctors, lawyers and teachers, their children 
would me! 

They lived in cold water flats and took in 
boarders 


No beds of their own, hall toilets shared with 
others 


Once a week at public baths, each a dime, 
Everyone was forced to stand in line. 

Call this living? 

They never had it so good 

But they vowed to God their children would! 


Their children had a depression to fight, 

C. C. C. for boys who worked with all their 
might. 

No handouts then, there was the WP. A. 

Which had men digging ditches, no child's 
play. 

From East side to West side, with great pride 

To better themselves, they always tried. 

From coal to gas stove, they did improve. 

From ice box to fridg. they made the move. 


No work no food was the general rule. 

You kids don’t even want to go to school. 
Yes, we parents are guilty of being too good 
And spoiling you rotten, as no parent should. 
Yes, we never had it so good, 

Clothes on your backs, steaks on the table 
Given as long as we parents are able. 

We are the ones who are misunderstood. 


Taking all and never giving 

Call this living? 

Destroying and never building 

Call this living? 

Shirking while parents are working 
Call-this living? 

Say, are your heads made of wood? 
We never had it so Good. 


Inaugural Address of Gen. Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle, of the Republic of 
Nicaragua 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 1, 1967, I was privileged 
to attend the inauguration of Anastasio 
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Somoza as President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua. Also attending the inaugura- 
tion was Hon, ARMISTEAD SELDEN of Ala- 
bama. It is well to note that Anastasio 
Somoza was educated in the United 
States, having attended La Salle Mili- 
tary Academy, Oakdale, N.Y. where he 
and his brother studied for 7 years. He 
returned to Nicaragua and then was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Military Academy 
and graduated with the class of 1946. He 
returned to his country and served as 
special assistant to his father who was at 
that time President, and after long serv- 
ice to his country, became Chief of the 
Guardia Nationale. 

President Somoza has been dedicated 
to his country, to Central America and 
to the development of close and produc- 
tive economic and political relationships 
between the United States and Latin 
America. 

His inaugural address embodies the 
principles for which he stands, particu- 
larly his close friendship with the United 
States. His references to the April meet- 
ing at Punta del Este are indicative of 
the impact all Americas—Central, South 
and North, have on this momentous 
meeting. 

During the inaugural period I had the 
opportunity to travel throughout the 
country of Nicaragua and I found the 
people prosperous, diligent, and happy. 
The potential for great development and 
use of the natural resources of Nicaragua 
are recognized by the new President, and 
the economic, social and political gains 
for Nicaragua are outlined in his inaugu- 
ral address. It is a pleasure for me to in- 
clude pertinent extracts from that ad- 
dress here today: 

It is with great satisfaction that I respect- 
fully weloome the Honorable Members of the 
Legislative, Judicial and Electoral branches 
of the Government of Nicaragua, all persons 
of renowned integrity. Within these three 
constitutionally established branches of gov- 
ernment, I will look for the sources of wis- 
dom and cooperation with which to fulfill my 
aims of leading Nicaragua in democracy, 
peace, liberty and prosperity. 

For the People and the Government of Nic- 
aragua, it is very gratifying to have present 
the Special Missions which friendly govern- 
ments haye cordially accredited, thus demon- 
strating their solidarity with Nicaragua. Such 
a friendly gesture calls for my appreciation 
and strengthens even further the traditional 
relations Nicaragua has maintained with the 
peoples of the free world who are guided by 
ideals of democracy, peace, justice and inter- 
national friendship. 

Also satisfying to me is the presence of in- 
ternationally renowned personalities who, as 
honored guests, are showing their apprecia- 
tion of our Country. : 

As a graduate of the Military Academy of 
the United States of America, I warmly wel- 
come my classmates who, in demonstration 
of their friendship to the people of Nicaragua, 
are present today at the Inauguration of the 
third graduate of West Point to be elected to 
the Presidency of his Nation, They, as my- 
self, have been inspired by, and live by, the 
motto of our Alma Mater: “Duty, Honor, 
Country”. 

This Transmission of Power is of the great- 
est importance in national life. Because hay- 
ing exercised representative democracy by 
means of the popular vote, and with the 
participation of all political parties, Nicara- 
gua continues to mach firmly forward along 
the paths of peace, democracy and constant 
progress, guided by the Nationalist Liberal 
Party. 
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Let us celebrate, the Nicaraguans, without 
distinction of political color, the triumph of 
our Country, which in this election has rati- 
fied his faith in democracy as the only 
method of government of the civilized 
peoples. 

Now I wish to express my gratitude to 
that person who has no more identity than 
that of being a Nicaraguan citizen, to that 
person who has the privilege of having been 
born in Nicaragua—a rich country, a beauti- 
ful country, a country forged by a noble 
and virile people. 

On proclaiming that the triumph of Nica- 
ragua has been the triumph of Democracy, I 
wish to declare to my countrymen that I have 
always believed the vote is worth more 
than anything else in the world. With his 
vote the Nicaraguan citizen expressed the 
confidence that he has in his Country and 
has confirmed his faith in its system of gov- 
ernment and leaders. I shall therefore know 
how to honor the trust that has been be- 
stowed upon me by my fellow citizens. 

This vote for which I thank from the 
bottom of my heart all the persons who had 
that conviction and went to the polls to ratify 
their faith in the ideals of the Nationalist 
Liberal Party; this vote which is the funda- 
mental law in the free and democratic coun- 
tries will inspire me to carry out my pro- 
gram and to apply the laws that will 
strengthen democracy and augment the eco- 
nomic and social development of Nicaragua. 

T have arrived at the Presidency with a pop- 
ular support unparalleled in our political 
history. It is very gratifying to me and heart- 
ening to the members of the Nationalist 
Liberal Party that the government program 
that I proposed to the Nicaraguan people at 
my party’s convention on July 30th, and dur- 
ing the election campaign, from which I 
will permit myself shortly to quote, colncide 
fundamentally with the six points of the 
Agenda which became “the Declaration of 
the Presidents of the Americas,” signed the 
last 14th of April in Punta del Este, Uruguay. 

At the convention I declared: “I am one 
of the color bearers of Central American In- 
tegration, not only for reasons of idealism, 
but also for practical purposes. Practical 
purposes, because I know that Central Amer- 
ican integration will bring direct benefits to 
our population. Before the integration of 
Central America the installation of indus- 
tries depending on a local market was doubt- 
ful, but now, that the opportunity is before 
us, I will support existing industries in order 
to raise them to the Central American Mar- 
ket level, and encourage the establishment 
of all those industries that will consume raw 
materials from our natural resources”. This 
declaration reflects the aims of the first 
resolution announced at Punta del Este, 
which is: “The Economic Integration and 
Industrial Development of Latin America”, 

On October 2nd, 1966, in the department 

of Rio San Juan, I said: “If Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica coordinate their efforts and fi- 
nances to canalize adequately the San Juan 
River, Central America would have its own 
Seaway similar to the St. Lawrence Water- 
way”. This is in accord with the second 
resolution at Punta del Este, which con- 
templates: “The Multi-national action for 
Infrastructural Projects”. 
Convention I said: 
“Nicaragua finds itself between two markets: 
the world market and the preferential mar- 
ket of Central America. But the market that 
must be our yardstick is the world market 
and therefore each and everyone of the ac- 
tions of the government will tend to place 
our people in the best competitive position". 
What I announced then is in accord with the 
third resolution of the agenda signed by the 
Presidents of the Americas, which is: Meas- 
ures to improve the conditions of the Inter- 
national Latin American Trade”. 

On September 4th, 1966, to the people of 
Masaya, I stated: "Accustomed as you have 
been to the generosity of the land and cli- 
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mate, very little consideration has been given 
to modern methods of cultivation”, and I 
affirmed my determination “to guide them 
towards increased production and employ- 
ment”. 

Similarly, at our convention I stated: 
“Within the capitalistic system under which 
we live, I will see to it that the Nicaraguan 
common man enjoys such credits and facili- 
ties as the nation can offer in order to stimu- 
late his existence and adequate participation 
in the national wealth, I understand that for 
this purpose banking entities play a role of 
great importance, and therefore, I hereby 
commit myself publicly to change the men- 
tality and the attitude of those banks in the 
sense that they shall be at the service of the 
people and not the people at the service of 
the banks", 

On September 25th, 1966, at Estell, I em- 
phasized: “It is necessary to produce more 
food for the people and the livestock selling 
the over supply to the local market, the Cen- 
tral American Common Market and finally 
the World Market”. And on July 30th, 1966, 
at our party's convention I stated: “It is of 
manifest urgency to legalize the right of pos- 
session of those who, because of their mis- 
fortune or because of their pioneer spirit 
have been pushed toward virgin land, and 
who because of their precarious possessions, 
cannot enjoy the facilities offered by the 
state to increase their production and there- 
fore to improve their standard of living”. 

On January 29th, at the end of my cam- 
paign in Managua, I stated: “The national 
programs to modernize our agriculture, re- 
quire the use of improved seeds, fertilizers 
and insecticides; the increasing of production 
through the installation of grain dryers and 
granaries; the establishment of mobile units 
for rural credit, the opening of agricultural 
schools in those places where they are neces- 
sary, so that our children can learn to de- 
velop agriculture with increased efficiency- 
Wherever it is economically feasible, through 
the expansion of electrical power networks, 
my administration will establish irrigation 
systems in order to make agriculture a year 
round industry, assuring permanent employ- 
ment to the great majority of Nicaraguans. 

The above mentioned quotations, are in 
complete accordance with the fourth article 
in the Agenda of Punta del Este, referring to 
the “Modernization of rural life and Increase 
in agricultural productivity”. 

At my party’s convention, I stated: “Our 
children deserve a basic and practical edu- 
cation. Therefore, I hereby solemnly pledge 
that by the year 1972 there will be enough 
classrooms and teachers to educate our chil- 
dren. And to complete our industrial deyel- 
opment I will create more technical voca- 
tional schools and apprenticeship schools 
thus starting a real industrialization and at 
the same time readily fulfill the needs of 
our present industries“. 

On August 28th, before an audience of 
three thousand school teachers I expressed: 
“Only through a good education that stim- 
ulates the social and economic transforma- 
tion in our country; only through an educa- 
tional reform which promotes the training 
of the individual in the technical advances 
of the modern world, and that makes pos- 
sible the socio-economic revolution that we 
are determined to accomplish, only then can 
we win the battle against poverty, ignorance: 
disease and prejudice”, 

Along the same lines, in Masaya, I pointed 
out: “We are in the midst of a dynamic 
modern world in which we all have a tran- 
sistor radio. I am going to use this system 
to establish through our State Broadcasting 
System an understandable technical assist- 
ance, to allow the farmers to cultivate theif 
land by methods that will yield better 
crops”. As I stated before at my party’s con- 
vention: “I declare that the sacrifice of the 
urban population during the highway bulld- 
ing process was not in vain, because with thé 
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present infrastructure the social economic 
development of Nicaragua is assured”, 

I refer to the cities and villages located in 
different farm districts: “for this reason it 
is of great importance for the voters of the 
municipalities to elect councils capable of 
administrating their municipal corporations 
in such a way that will permit the central 
government to cooperate with them in the 
installation of water supply, sewerage and 
fluvial systems, electricity, pavements and 
schools”, 

These statements reaffirm the fifth article 
of the Punta del Este Agenda, which per- 
tained to “the educational, scientific and 
technological development and improvements 
of health programs.” 

In reference to the sixth article of the 
Agenda concerning the “elimination of un- 
necessary military outlays,” I announced at 
our party’s convention: “The National Guard 
deserves a very special consideration from all 
Nicaraguans, because it is the armed corps 
that has maintained the peace for us, has 
respected the laws that guarantee our public 
liberties, and has remained conscious of its 
historical mission in this country by coop- 
erating unconditionally in the socio-eco- 
nomic development of our people.” 

The aforementioned presentation of my 
ideas to Nicaraguan people during the cam- 
paign is in accordance with the basic pur- 
poses of the “Declaration of the Presidents 
of the Americas,” which was signed on behalf 
of our Country by the outgoing President and 
prominent member of the Nationalist Liberal 
Party, Dr, Lorenzo Guerrero, to whom I wish 
to express again my congratulations for his 
patriotic efforts at Punta del Este. 

In this manner I affirm that my adminis- 
tration will endorse the said Declaration and 
my words bear evidence that the principles 
of the great Nationalist Liberal Party have 
interpreted well, before the Presidents meet- 
ing at Punta del Este, the wishes of political 
and socio-economic evolution of the people 
of Nic which are now the same 
throughout Latin America. 

Because of this I am proud to be a liberal. 
And today I am proud to be the President of 
the people of Nicaragua, since with com- 
plete freedom, in a peaceful and democratic 
environment, all the citizens without politi- 
cal discrimination can forge their own fu- 
ture and cooperate to the greatness and 
Security of our own Nation. 

When the principles of a political party 
are not consequent to the people's attitudes 
and realities, economic chaos is unavoidable, 
Hence, I want to announce today to the 
people of Nicaragua that in order to main- 
tain unchanged our monetary stability the 
development of my administration will be 
within the possibilities of our productivity. 

Because of the plans formulated and the 
governmental programs initiated under the 
administration of Luis A. Somoza Debayle, 
Nicaragua has been an example of economic 
growth and development in Latin America, 

However, the fall in the export product 
Prices has altered the rhythm of our eco- 
nomic growth in the last two years. My ad- 
ministration for the first two years will 
devote its efforts to readjusting state ex- 
Penditures, in order to prevent an unbalance 
in our national life. The conditions of inter- 
National trade and two unfavorable cotton 
crops did not allow us to have the necessary 
Tevenue for our budget in these last years. 

That is why it is my firm decision to main- 
tain a program of governmental austerity, so 
that free enterprise, the worker and the farm 
hand may maintain a climate of confidence 
and faith in the future endorsed by the Na- 
tionalist Liberty Party for the welfare of our 
Nation. 

My administration will be one of constant 
“evolution. In order to continue our develop- 
ment, and to insure our production growth, 
the necessary changes in the structure of 
Ministries will be accomplished and my Ad- 
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ministration will look for adequate financing 
for its program through a just taxation sys- 
tem and international cooperation. These 
measures will allow us to continue our eco- 
nomic growth, even higher than the goals 
established in 1961 at Punta del Este, thus 
fulfilling our aspirations of better standards 
of living, and to give the youth greater op- 
portunities in the future. 

I will advocate all liberties that our laws 
and Constitution contemplate and will sup- 
port them with all my democratic convic- 
tions. By doing so, we will continue strength- 
ening the great barrier against the penetra- 
tion of communism. Because under these 
circumstances the well known violent ac- 
tions of the communists will find no echo; 
and I am positive that the Nicaraguan people 
will back me up to keep and maintain the 
order which is the basis of any government. 
If any persons or isolated groups, would ever 
start violence this would evidently be a prod- 
uct of those who do not wish to live within 
the laws of democracy, and especially under 
the protection of a government that has 
proved to have the largest popular backing 
in our history. 

The present labor and social welfare laws, 
all of them a product of the liberal govern- 
ments, shall not be left shelved in official 
publications, but should become effective 
and sound as an essential part of our na- 
tion's daily life, not only for labor but also 
for capital. And I hereby declare that based 
on the labor's legislation, I will join the 
representatives of labor and management, to 
see this become a reality. Let us all comply 
with our labor legislation. On my part it will 
be my pleasure to support all the working 
men that will do so, 

It gives me great pleasure to declare that, 
during my Administration, Nicaragua will 
continue its support of the Organization of 
the Central American States, the Organiza- 
tion of the American States, the United Na- 
tions and all the world organizations that 
are vigilant for the development of a free 
mankind, for the maintenance of peaceful 
international relations. I will make the Free 
Determination of nations a banner of Nica- 
ragua’s foreign policy. 

People of Nicaragua, the responsibility of 
casting a ballot does not end with the act 
of depositing the vote at the polls, but it 
extends also to the efforts that I require of 
each citizen, through the backing of all Gov- 
ernment programs that I proposed to you 
during the political campaign, so that 
Nicaragua may truly become a more proges- 
sive country, a country where all may enjoy 
a better way of life, a country where any man 
can develop his life in complete liberty and 
happiness. 

In order to better serve you, it is necessary 
that each and every Nicaraguan assumes 
with integrity their responsibilities as good 
citizens. I ask all Nicaraguans, with their 
democratic fortitude and conviction, to be 
with me during my administration so that 
peace may reign in our country and dialogue 
becomes the best road to the solution of all 
our problems. 

I want you to know that I will exercise 
authority with righteousness as chief of 
state. I want you to know that I am deter- 
mined to build the future, a future of hap- 
piness, well-being and hope for all Nicara- 
guans. 

No one can doubt the sincerity of my pur- 
poses, Because all and everyone of my acts 
have been based on the law and on a life 
dedicated to work, justice and liberty. 

Under the guidance of the Divine Provi- 
dence, and with the support and understand- 
ing of each and every Nicaraguan, we shall 
start to march in peace, to strengthen our 
republican system of government and to en- 
hance even more the greatness of our 
country. 

On this historical day for our country; on 
this glorious day for the Nationalist Liberal 
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Party; on this day of Hope for all Nicara- 
8 I fervently invoke the protection of 
j A. Somoza D. 
Mawnacva, D. N., May Ist., 1967. 


Case for Nuclear Ships Gains Steam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article which appeared on Sunday, 
June 18, in the Los Angeles Times. 

This article is entitled “Case for Nu- 
clear Ships Gains Steam.” It was written 
by Mr. Ted Sell, a specialist in military 
affairs on the Washington staff of the 
Times. 

The article is well written and, in my 
opinion, contains some facts supporting 
nuclear propulsion for firstline naval 
ships which cannot be refuted by those 
who oppose nuclear propulsion. I wish 
to compliment the Los Angeles Times 
and their reporter, Mr. Ted Sell, on the 
excellence of this timely article on a most 
important subject. 

The aforementioned article follows: 
ARABS SHUT Orr Or SUPPLY—CASE FOR 
NUCLEAR Smirs GAINS STEAM 
(By Ted Sell) 

WasHINGTON.—Arab moves to cut off U.S. 
oll supplies in the Middle East during the 
war with Israel underscore the U.S. Defense 
Department's failure to press ahead with 
nuclear power for its naval vessels. 

Ships operating off Vietnam and in the 
Western Pacific have been fueled with oil 
from the Persian Gulf. With the Arab ac- 
tion, these needs will now have to be met 
from sources on the Gulf Coast and West 
Coast and in the Caribbean. 

There is no lack of petroleum resources, 
the Pentagon hastens to say. But the cost 
to move the oil from the more distant sources 
to Vietnam will zoom upward to cost an 
additional $252 million a year. Instead of 25 
tankers, which were sufficient on the shorter 
haul from the Arab countires, 60 will now 
be needed for the long runs from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

TOTAL OIL SUPPLY 


These ships handle not only Navy needs 
but the total U.S. petroleum requirement 
in Vietnam—Army bulldozers and tanks on 
land, jet fuel for aircraft and helicopters, 
as well as the huge demands of the Navy's 
ships. 

This latter requirement could have been 
reduced if the Navy had been permitted to 
move more quickly to nuclear power. 

The Defense Department had to be pushed 
into accepting nuclear power for submarines, 
No one thinks of building conventional elec- 
tric-powered submarines now. 

Defense Secretary McNamara has even re- 
versed himself and accepted nuclear power 
for aircraft carriers—after fighting it and 
ordering the nation's last two carriers fueled 
with oil burners although the nuclear-pow- 
ered USS Enterprise had already proved its 
worth, 

But Pentagon cost analysts adamantly re- 
fused to accept nuclear power for the escort 
vessels which accompany aircraft carriers, be- 
yond reluctantly agreeing—and then, only 
because Congress insisted—that one nuclear- 
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powered escort will be authorized for each 
nuclear-powered carrier. 

The possible consequences, which could 
be particularly damaging in wartime, were 
set forth in usual waspish style last month 
by Vice Adm, Hyman G. Rickover in testi- 
mony before the House Defense Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Rickover, known as the father of the nu- 
clear submarine, made it clear be was speak- 
ing against the policy established by the Navy 
“Department. He not only made it clear, but 
he presented instructions he had received 
from Secretary of the Navy Paul Nitze re- 
quiring him to say that he was dissenting 
from the established policy. 

PENTAGON COSTING CRITICIZED 


He then proceeded to point scornfully at 
the Pentagon cost analysis process which 
has resulted in the decision against nuclear 
destroyers. i 

He presented charts and graphs showing 
how the combat capability even of the nu- 
clear-powered attack carrier Enterprise had 
been seriously limited while it was operating 
off Vietnam because its escort vessels had to 
leave the protective screen for continual re- 
fueling, The statistics, unfortunately, were 
deleted in the process of security review. But 
the conclusions drawn by Rickover and com- 
mittee members left little doubt that the 

showed a dramatic decline in com- 
bat effectiveness because carriers relied on 
oil-burning escorts. 

A Navy request to build a gasturbine 
destroyer—at present nonnuclear destroyers 
are driven by steam turbines—also drew 
scorn from Rickover as more statistical gim- 
mickry by the cost analysts. 

Not only will the gas-turbine use a more 
expensive fuel, the admiral noted, but in 
order to achieve the range the Navy seeks, the 
new type of destroyer must be built bigger 
than present steam-turbine vessels. 

If steam-turbine types were the same size, 


though Rickover didn’t point it out—was 
to have a larger destroyer using a fuel dif- 
erent than its companions. 

Why bother, the admiral seemed to be say- 
ing. If range is the objective, why not go 
nuclear and achieve what is for all practical 
purposes unlimited range—with a new nu- 
clear fuel core needed only once every 10 


+ 


years. 

. Until last month, the Navy had only three 
muclear-powered surface ships—the Enter- 
prise, the cruiser Long Beach and the frigate 
Bainbridge. The fourth, the frigate Truxtun, 
was commisisoned at Camden, N.J., May 27, 
the same day that what is probably the last 
conventionally powered aircraft carrier the 
nation will eyer build, the USS John F. 
Kennedy, slid down the ways at Newport 
News, Va. 

Off Vietnam, the nuclear ships were as- 
signed tasks conventionally powered ships 
could not handle, primarily because of re- 
fueling problems. 

On Pacific crossings, conventionally pow- 
ered ships could not even carry sufficient 
fuel to provide a reserve for avoiding bad 
weather, a problem which hardly bothers 
nuclear ships. 

Thus, Rickover noted, when the Enter- 
prise completed a tour of duty off Vietnam 
last year and started home, initial planning 
indicated that fuel problems would force 
her conventionally fueled escorts to remain 
in close range instead of dispersing as an 
antiaircraft warning network. This was true, 
the admiral said, even though it is known 
that Russian reconnaissance planes con- 
constantly fly over the Pacific to track U.S. 
ships. To guard against surprise attack, 
missile-armed U.S. planes usually intercept 

them and escort them while in the area. 
When the Enterprise started home, it was 

accompanied only by the Bainbridge, which 
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could keep up with the carrier without re- 
fueling. With only one escort, the com- 
mander placed the Bainbridge in the most 
likely direction a Russian plane would ap- 
proach. But this time, a Russian long-range 
reconnaissance bomber happened to ap- 
proach from a different direction and was 
not picked up until it entered the area coy- 
ered by the radar aboard the Enterprise 
itself. 

In a war situation, thls could have bee: 
disastrous. 

Nuclear destroyers cost about 50% more 
than those burning oil. But in defending the 
added cost, Rickover and other officials have 
said it is difficult, short of war, to decide the 
value received for the added money, It is 
hard to put a numerical value on survival. 

As he has before, Rickover referred to a 
famous comment by Winston Churchill con- 
cerning naval vessels. The Royal Navy had, 
as early as 1908, built oil-burning destroyers 
which could travel at a speed of 35-knots, 
but finding them far more expensive than 
27-knot coal-burning ships, the Navy re- 
verted to coal. 

Shortly before World War I, Churchill was 
named to head the admiralty and learned of 
the decision. He reversed it, saying he would 
rather have fewer but faster ships. 

“Building slow destroyers!” Churchill said. 
“One might as well breed slow race horses.” 


The Peace Corps Retains Its Effectiveness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
second and concluding section of the 
article concerning the Peace Corps and 
its actions today. As I said yesterday, 
this article is an excellent description of 
the Peace Corps’ enthusiasm and ded- 
ication. 

The article follows: 

From the Washington Post, June 11, 1967] 
THe Peace Corps Is "“RECHANNELING Irs 
BUBBLES” 

AN OVERRIDING RESULT 

The Peace Corps, by law, has three goals: 
to help underdeveloped countries meet their 
needs for trained manpower; to help pro- 
mote better understanding of the American 
people in those countries; to help promote 
better understanding of other peoples by the 
American people. 

The third goal is often transmuted into 
another: to make the Volunteers better peo- 
ple and better citizens. “Better” can mean 
more mature; better equipped to face human 
or institutional challenges; better equipped 
to help solve America’s problems. 

To many Volunteers, the last goal seems 
more important, and more often achieved, 
than the first. David Elliott, PC director in 
India, says, “At our completion of service 
conferences, the Volunteers are unanimous 
in saying, We've learned more than we've 
taught.“ 

Vaughn agrees: The Peace Corps is now 
confident enough to say that what happens 
to the Volunteer as a person, as a citizen, 
as a professional, is the most important goal. 
He has to be the main winner.” 

To some Volunteers, this is an admission 
of defeat. They feel that they haven't done 
enough to get their village or their country 
on the road to development. But any signi- 
ficant change takea from two to 50 years to 
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become visible, so most Volunteers are bound 
to leave before they see the effect, if any, of 
what they have done. 

TWO DIFFERENT GOALS 

The corps has not fully resolved the ques- 
tion of what kind of effect it intends, a phys- 
ical change or an attitude change. The first 
is measurable in terms of the number of 
wells dug, children taught, people yac- 
cinated. The second is hard to measure, but 
people do develop ideas about changing thelr 
environment, their social structure, them- 
selves. 

PC directors in Africa see the fundamental 
role of the Volunteers as ending the colonial- 
inspired divorce between an instructor and 
his students, an official and his “clients.” 
They tend to consider the Volunteers’ per- 
formance off the job as important as his 
development role in working hours, 

In Latin America, Volunteers say that the 
physical accomplishments, while important, 
are Only the visible part of the much bigger 
iceberg known as community development. 
To melt the whole iceberg, they feel that 
they have to create a new frame of mind 
and set examples that will be followed long 
after they are gone. 

The same feeling is found elsewhere in 
the world. It is a big reason for the dis- 
cernible shift in Peace Corps programs away 
from classroom teaching, though that is still 
the major activity in many areas, and to- 
ward work in agriculture, public health and 
community development. 

An example is India's shift in priority 
from education to food production and fam- 
ily planning at the village level. In Peru's 
urban slums, the trend is away from day 
nurseries and construction efforts to things 
like vocational education, to give rural adults 
who flock to the cities the skills they need 
to cope with urban life. 

A PRISTINE CANVAS 

Of course, there are still many areas where 
the emphasis remains on the physical and 
institutional. 

Most countries, however new, have some 
kind of institutional base for development 
and some reasonably qualified officials, but 
not such a place as the U.S. trust territory of 
Micronesia, a scattering of Pacific Islands. 
This makes it attractive to Ross Pritchard, 
the PC regional director for East Asia and 
the Pacific. 

The Volunteers, operating in a near-vac- 
uum, can do more and innovate more than 
they can elsewhere—not merely to 
attitudes, but to create services, institutions 
and such physical facilities as health centers. 
In short, they can create an administration. 

In Bolivia, a Volunteer came up with an 
ides for a school to teach construction la- 
borers how to build roads, buildings, electric 
plants and other needed facilities. He talked 
AID into financing the equipment and got 
the Bolivian army, the La Paz municipality 
and the local community to agree. The Vol- 
unteers for it will come from labor union re- 
crulting, the Peace Corps hopes. 

Even such a physical“ program has its 
attitude-changing side. Changing the host 
individual as well as the host country means 
understanding how people’s minds work, 
gaining their trust, working on projects they 
are eager to have, foreseeing the conse- 
quences of one's actions in a society whose 
logic may be different from yours. 

In the fertile Casamance region of Senegal, 
for instance, Volunteers worked with a tribe 
that grew rice but refused to market it be- 
cause it had religious significance. The Vol- 
unteers tried to break down the religious as- 
pect to help end Senegal’s need for imported 
rice. But they discovered that once they suc- 
ceeded, the tribesmen stopped growing rice. 
They no longer had the motivation. 

A HANDY SACRIFICE 


A different kind of culture-gap problem 
faced a Volunteer in Kenya. He was present 
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at a village meeting where much resentment 
against government policies was expressed. 
Seyeral villagers suggested that the best way 
to demonstrate discontent would be to kill a 
white man. 

The Volunteer, who spoke a smattering of 
Luo, looked around the room, discovered he 
was the only white man there and tried to 
fade into the mud wall. Cooler heads pre- 
vailed, however, and the villagers decided to 
dramatize the protest in a different way. 

The shift to attitude-changing and “rural 
transformation” can make it more difficult 
to work with local officials, who find still 
more reason for dismay at the intangible 
nature of PC goals and at what they consider 
the loss of status from working with one’s 
hands. 

At higher levels, host governments may be 
skeptical of the value of community-involved 
programs, or unable to finance their share. 
Some are also skeptical about the Volunteers’ 
technical qualifications for this kind of pro- 
gram. Several countries have asked for higher 
technical skills in these fields than the Peace 
Corps feels it can or should provide. 

In India, director David Elliott thinks that 
the Volunteers make good catalysts because 
of their enthusiasm and dedication. “They 
don't come over here with 30 years experi- 
ence in agriculture” he says. “But our point 
is that it's not what you know about agricul- 
ture or family planning, but what you can 
impart ... Getting people with more techni- 
cal qualifications might be our downfall. Why 
transform us into another AID when we have 
done so much better in many ways?” 

Generally, the Peace Corps feels that its 
vaunted “BA generalists” can learn enough 
in three months training to understand what 
the technical expert has discovered and then 
do what the expert cannot: translate it into 
terms that the peasant—even more of a lay- 
man than the Volunteer—can understand, 

AN AID SYNDROME 


As Elliott suggested, the desire for higher 
technical skills can be part of an “AID syn- 
drome,” since many host-country officials 
are more familiar with foreign aid concepts 
than with the Peace Corps programs. 

Under a presidential directive for all Goy- 
ernment agencies overseas to work together, 
the Peace Corps is trying to have Volunteers 
use AID equipment or spread knowledge pro- 
vided by AID experts. The problem is that 
Many Volunteers feel that when AID pro- 
vides “goodies,” it tends to devalue the 
Volunteer himself in the eyes of the host 
country. 

In Ethiopia, for example, AID provided 
typewriters for a vocational training school 
and a Volunteer was sent in to teacr typing. 
The host government did nothing to main- 
tain the machines and within six months 
they stopped working. The Volunteer feels 
that his job is pointless. If the government 
had really been interested in training typists, 
he says, it would have bought the machines 
itself and kept them in repair. 

Resentment of a program initiated by the 
donor rather than by the host country is an 
old bgaboo of foreign aid. The Peace Corps, 
like AID, officially responds only to host 
country requests, but such initiatives can be 
stimulated. 

In India, for example, the number of Vol- 
Unteers shot up from about 750 to 1271 as a 
result of an announcement by President 
Johnson during Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi’s visit to Washington last year. The Peace 
Corps insists that the President was only 
responding to a request by Mrs. Gandhi, but 
the influx came as a surprise in New Delhi, 
where the PC staff was hard put to handle the 
8rowth in terms of both logistics and pro- 
grams, 

Directar Elliott insists that the Volunteers 
Work “on ongoing Indian programs, We don't 
develop our own,” But a Peace Corps evdlua- 
tor told Warren Unna that was not strictly 
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true, certainly not in the case of the pro- 
grams devised to occupy last year's spate of 
new people. 

A LUXURY PROGRAM 

The Corps went into French-speaking 
Africa with heavy programs for teaching 
English, a third language that few students 
needed or wanted, giving the impression that 
the main desire was to establish a Peace 
Corps presence. Later, the programs in many 
of these countries were reconsidered. 

In Niger, C. Payne Lucas went in as director 
and showed the government officials their 
need for help in agriculture, public health 
and community development. The Niger pro- 
gram is now considered a roaring success 
both by Americans and the people of Niger. 

In Bolivia, director Arthur Purcell went 
into tin mining areas that had produced two 
revolutions and found several needs the 
Peace Corps could fill to help the Indian 
miners recover and develop. He stimulated 
the Bolivian vocational education, athletics 
(which the people love) and public health, 
using unions and other community groups 
as agencies rather than the government 
mining corporation. 

Washington planners objected to this pro- 
gram, which had revolutionary implications 
since the miners had long left-wing tradi- 
tions. Vaughn overruled them and approved 
it. Asked if the military-dominated Bolivian 
government was not alarmed, Purcell said, 
“Hell, no. Some officials like it, and the ones 
that might not don't take the Peace Corps 
seriously enough to worry about it.” 

A CIA TAINT 


Another kind of taint has attached to the 
Peace Corps, however—the CIA smear. It has 
been a serious problem in India. Pakistan, 
Tanzania, Kenya and a few other countries, 
though it has never appeared in Latin 
America. 

In India, much of the CIA sensitivity grew 
out of the recent exposure of the CIA con- 
nection with the National Student Associa- 
tion here and with the defection of Svetlana 
Alliluyeva, Stalin’s daughter. 

The concern is widespread. An Indian busi- 
nessman, for example, started a conversation 
on a plane by asking, “What do you think 
about the CIA and the Peace Corps?” He 
then provided his own answer: “I know about 
12 Peace Corps people here and I don’t think 
they are CIA. But one of them told me even 
he thinks there may be CIA in the Peace 
Corps, not among the Volunteers, but maybe 
among the staff.” 

The Indian government says there is no 
evidence to support the CIA charges. So far 
as the U.S. Government is concerned, the 
CIA is forbidden by law to use the Peace 
Corps in any way. PC officials say they check 
repeatedly to make sure the CIA is sticking 
by the rules. 

The CIA fear was, however, an explicit ele- 
ment in the decision of the Indian state of 
Kerala to ask for the withdrawal of 28 Volun- 
teers working in poultry development. Kerala 
and Pakistan, which has also ended its Peace 
Corps program, also said they wanted higher 
skills than the Volunteers have, but the offi- 
cial American community thinks both cases 
were political. 

Other countries that have asked the Peace 
Corps to leave for political reasons include 
Ceylon (where a new government has invited 
it back); Indonesia under Sukarno, and 
Mauritania in the current Middle East crisis. 


A FAIRER IMAGE 


In a way, it is their loss, but in another 
way, it is America’s. What Donald Louch- 
heim said about Africa is true of the world 
as a whole: 

“Where the image of the United States is a 
composite of scraps of Technicolor celluloid 
and sleek, usually irritable expatriates, the 
Peace Corps Volunteer is the only tangible 
sign that the United States is more than a 
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remote, glittering stage set with big cars, 
washing machines and broadloom. carpets, 
peopled with cowboys and women with card- 
board hair. 

“Throughout the continent, there is no 
concept that the developed world is as frail 
as the developing world, or any awareness 
that it ever developed itself. The European 
and American presence in Africa merely re- 
inforces this ignorance and lack of confi- 
dence. The U.S. Information Service and AID 
are unwittingly the worst offenders, 

“The Peace Corps, at least, holds out the 
possibility of showing another, and perhaps 
ate most important, dimension of the United 


Eulogy to Hawaii Newspaperman Allan 
John McGuire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Hawaii and the Nation have 
suffered a great loss in the death of 
newspaperman Allan John McGuire, a 
beloved and respected citizen of the 
Island State for the 64 years of his full 
and productive life. 

The American poet-philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, once said: 

Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm. 


The enthusiasm and dedication of 
Allan John McGuire produced many 
great contributions to the economic, 
civic, and recreational life of the 50th 
State. Among his proudest achievements 
were his service on the Commission 
which produced Honolulu’s present city 
charter and his prominent role in the 
achievement of statehood for Hawaii. 


We mourn the loss of this esteemed 
citizen, and Mrs. Matsunaga and I ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy to his be- 
reaved family. 

I wish to submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp an editorial from the pages of 
the Honolulu Advertiser, paying a warm 
and moving tribute to Mr. McGuire— 
whose newspaper career spanned a half 
century with that paper—from its issue 
of Monday, June 12, 1967: 

ALLAN JOHN MCGUIRE 

Allan John McGuire was intimately and 
faithfully a part of The Advertiser for more 
than a half-century, beginning as a newsboy 
in 1910 vending the paper at Liliha and 
Kuakini Streets, then making home deliveries 
in the surrounding neighborhood. 

In 1920 he became a clerk at the paper, 
rising to a director in 1932 and to treasurer 
and business manager in 1951, posts he held 
until retirement in 1963. 

Allan McGuire was a man with warmth, 
a large heart and a liking for people. His work 
at the paper and with the radio-TV and com- 
mercial printing interests it formerly held 
brought him a wide circle of friends through- 
out the community, 

To him the aloha spirit meant doing things 
for others. He enjoyed the old “boat days,” 
when he could meet Mainland friends in and 
out of newspapering, show them around the 
Island and entertain them. 
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At Punahou he was a great eports figure 
in that class of 21 which made a clean sweep 
of major interscholastic athletics. He cap- 
tained the football team, played forward in 
basketball, and in track he broad-jumped, 
sprinted and hurdled. Years later he was a 
member of the Territorial Boxing Commis- 
sion, 

He was also an enthusiastic fisherman and, 
on vacation, enjoyed going after salmon and 
rainbow trout in Canada. 

In the field of civic service, Mr. McGuire 
Was especially proud, as he should have been, 
of serving on the commission which produced 
Honolulu's present City charter. 

Allan McGuire loved these Islands, where 
he was born and lived so fully during his 64 
years. In company with ever so many, we 
extend our deep sympathy to his loved ones. 


Commerce Department Discusses Details 
of American Selling Price Agreement in 
Comment on Monsanto Official's Criti- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 16, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Commerce has given to me a 
long report, dated today, on the issues 
involved in the Kennedy round negotia- 
tions and agreement on the controversial 
American selling price tariff procedure. 
This report, from Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Trade Policy Robert L. Mc- 
Neill, was in reply to my request for com- 
ments on a letter sent to me on May 18 
by Mr. D. E. Munie, plant manager of 
the J. F. Queeny plant of the Monsanto 
Co., headquartered in St. Louis. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the controversy over American selling 
price—ASP—particularly as it relates to 
benzenoid chemicals, will eventually 
come before the Congress for implemen- 
tation and possible changes in the law, 
it is my feeling that this exchange of cor- 
respondence will be of great interest to 
many Members of Congress. I had ear- 
lier sent a copy of Mr. Munie’s letter to 
me to the Honorable Wizsur D. MILLS, 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, feeling that the points made 
would be matters which the committee 
undoubtedly would review. 

Under unanimous consent, I am there- 
fore placing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for the information of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, of other 
Members of Congress interested in this 
issue, and of the many specialists who 
read the Recorp, the texts of these two 
letters on benzenoid chemicals and ASP, 
as follows: 

Monsanto Co., 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 18, 1967. 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House oj Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mrs. SULLIVAN: On Monday eve- 
ning, May 15, our tariff negotiators finally 
reached an agreement after four years ne- 
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gotiations. Our negotiators agreed to reduce 
tariffs on benzenoid chemicals 50% while 
the tariffs in the other countries on this 
type of chemical would be reduced 20%; and 
I understand the remaining 30% would be 
withheld until we surrendered the Ameri- 
can Selling Price (ASP) system of valuating 
chemical products for tariff p 

Authorization to surrender the American 
Selling Price (ASP) must come from the 
Congress, and, therefore, I expect you will 
be called upon to cast your vote on this 
issue some time in the near future. 

Our plant is located at 1700 South Second 
Street in St. Louis, and we manufacture 
about 150 different chemical products. Every 
product we manufacture is classified for 
tarif purposes as a benzenoid chemical; 
therefore, every product we manufacture will 
have 50% reduction in tariff due to the ne- 
gotiations which were concluded Monday 
evening. 

Of course, every product we make is not 
currently being imported, but if we apply the 
50% reduction in tariff to those products 
which currently have foreign competition, 
and assume the reduction in tariff will 
result in an identical reduction in price (and 
this is a very reasonable assumption), the 
cost to us in price attrition will be $3,250,000 
based on last year’s production. (If the 
price is eventually reduced on every chemi- 
cal we make, this would be $12,700,000 based 
on 1966 production.) This in itself will be 
crippling, but, if on top of this we allow 
the tariff to be based on foreign selling price, 
the combined effect could be a disaster for 
us at the Queeny Plant. 

The problem is this, If we presently have a 
chemical which sells for 50¢ per pound, 
American Selling Price, it may enjoy a tariff 
of 244¢, plus 25% of ASP. The tariff thus 
would be 2½ e plus 12%4¢, or 15¢ per pound. 
If we have present foreign competition on 
this chemical, this must mean that it is 
currenty being delivered from the foreign 
country and deposited on our shores, 
presumably at a profit, at 35¢ per 
pound. The present 50% cut would lower 
the tariff to 714¢. The foreign producer would 
then be able to deliver the product in this 
country at 42e at the same profit he has 
enjoyed in the past. If the ASP is abandoned 
the tariff would be based on the 35¢ per 
pound, which, presumably, is the foreign 
selling price. We are told we have nothing to 
worry about, that percentages, based on 35¢, 
would be raised to say 1e + 18%, so that 
42 ½ per pound price would prevail. 

This sounds quite fair on the surface, but 
if we surrender the American Selling Price 
the control of the amount of tariff paid is 
put into the hands of the foreign competitor. 
These foreign companies merely have to 
band together, lower their prices, which also 
reduces the tariff, for a sufficient length of 
time to drive us out of the business and 
come back with an almost free hand. Thus, if 
they dropped thelr price 10¢, from 35¢ to 25¢, 
the tariff would drop from 744¢ to 54 and 
the price would drop further from 42½ e to 
3034¢. Our total price reduction then would 
be 50¢—30%¢ or 19 ½ e, or 384%. When we 
make progress against rising costs, it comes 
in 0.1¢ increments and a 3814 % cut is more 
than most of our products could stand over 
a five year period. 

What does this mean to us at the Queeny 
Plant? We occupy the site where Monsanto 
was founded and which comprised the whole 
company for 23 years after its founding. In 
1921, the then Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany was in receivership, the business being 
in the hands of a New York bank. This was 
the result of competition primarily from the 
German chemical industry. Mr. Queeny, our 
founder, had been in financial trouble for 
many years prior to World War I; and it 
was not until World War I cut off the supply 
of German chemicals into this country that 
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Monsanto prospered. When World War I 
ended, the German chemical industry came 
back and put Monsanto into the condition 
it was in 1921. That same year, the American 
Selling Price was adopted as a basis for eyalu- 
ation of benzenoid chemical tariffs, and I 
believe it is significant that Monsanto and 
many other chemical companies began to 
prosper at that time and have grown ever 
since, 

Has the situation changed any since 1921? 
Yes it has, Today we are a large company, 
and the Queeny Plant is a large plant em- 
ploying 1,800 people, most of whom are 
residents of St, Louls or St. Louis County. 
Our business has been very competitive in 
that today we are selling chemicals for less 
than 80c that would have sold for $1.00 in 
the 1947-1949 period. Our wages and many 
other costs have risen 2½ times in this 
period. 

During 1966, we lost three products due to 
competition and with them wént 65 jobs. Of 
our 150-plus products, some are very strong, 
but because of years of competition some are 
quite weak. Also, because of this competition, 
we produce these chemicals in relatively 
small batch type operations because the 
market available to any one company is not 
large enough to support a larger, more effi- 
cient operation. 

We have been said to need the tariff pro- 
tection we now have only because we are in- 
efficient. Technically, I believe this is true, 
Much of our foreign competition divides the 
available market (you make this product, 
we'll make that one) and thus achicves 
larger and more efficient plants. American 
antitrust laws would never allow anything 
like this. The wages we pay are at least three 
times higher than those of our foreign com- 
petitors, and in the case of France nearly 
five times higher. Benzenoid imports have 
grown 118% in the period 1960-1965. The 
growth from 1964 to 1965 was 65%; the bulk 
of it being in the type of benzenoid chemi- 
cals we make. Imports of intermediates, one 
of the types we make, grew 102% in one year 
from 1964 to 1965. All of this has occurred 
under the old higher tariffs. 

Currently, we are faced with greatly in- 
creased expenditures for air and water pollu- 
tion abatement. Local taxes are rising. Em- 
ployment costs are rising even faster than 
wage rates, and we are undertaking more 
projects of a social nature in the community 
in which we live as our part in trying to 
preserve the community. We think this 
makes good business sense. All these things 
place an increased burden on our products 
and the weaker one can be lost as was dem- 
onstrated in 1966. If we do not find new 
products which are more profitable to take 
their place, the burden of our centralized 
utilities, offices, building, streets, employe 
facilities, fails more heavily on the remain- 
ing products; and we set up a “row-of- 
dominoes” effect which can destroy a plant 
like ours. 

In the interest of preserving our plant and 
the possible loss of jobs of its 1,800 em- 
ployees, I am asking that you vote against 
the abandonment of the American Selling 
Price method of evaluation of benzenoid 
chemicals when the opportunity arises for 
you to do so, 

Respectfully yours, 

D. E. MUNIE, 
Plant Manager, J. F. Queeny Plant. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
or COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1967. 


Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs, Suntrvan: This is in further 
reply to your letter of May 23 to Secretary 
Trowbridge concerning questions on our 
chemical tariff raised by Mr. D. E. Munie, 
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Plant Manager, J. F. Queeny Plant, Monsanto 
Company, 1700 South Second Street, St, 
Louis, Missouri. 

The U.S. Delegation in Geneva is now 
putting into final form the results of our 
agreements on the thousands of tariff classi- 
fications which were subject to negotiation 
in the Kennedy Round. Drafting the sched- 
ule of concessions to be granted by the 
United States is underway. Schedules of 
Concessions granted by other countries are 
being checked as soon as they are received. 
These schedules will have to be approved by 
all participating countries before the U.S. 
Can release details of the Kennedy Round 
agreement. According to present expecta- 
tions, it will not be possible to release de- 
talls of the agreement before June 30. Even 
then, more time may be needed to assemble 
dats for public release since the legal docu- 
ments for signature by governments are not 
too informative as to the significance of the 
agreement. 

Though the Executive Branch is not able 
now to release details of the agreement, it 
is possible to provide some comment that 
may be useful in replying to Mr. Munie's 
inquiry and in considering the issues in- 
volved. In doing so it is necessary to place 

issues on chemicals in perspective so 
that the significance of the Kennedy Round 
agreement can be fairly assessed. 

U.S. domestic shipments of all chemicals 
Were valued at 833.6 billion in 1964, the 
Statistical base year for the Kennedy Round 
negotiations. U.S. exports totalled 82.4 bil- 

while imports amounted to $710 million. 

(Of the latter amount, 52 percent entered 

duty-free.) Our exports were therefore more 

three times the yalue of imports. Im- 

Ports amounted to slightly more than 2 per- 
Cent of domestic sales. 

In the part of the industry making benze- 
noid chemicals, which is the area subject to 
the American Selling Price (ASP) system of 
Valuation, domestic shipments were valued 
at $3.4 billion, exports at $285 million and 
imports at $53 million. Thus, as a percentage 
Of all chemicals, the benzenold area accounts 
for about 10 percent of domestic production, 
12 percent of exports and 7 percent of Im- 
Ports. However, imports of benzenoid chem- 
icals amounted to only 1.5 percent of do- 
Mestic sales of benzenolds. Further, since 
Only $25 million of the $53 million of im- 
Ports were classified as competitive“ by 

Bureau of Customs, and therefore sub- 
Ject to ASP, the ratio might be considered 
lower than one percent. The remainder, or 
$28 million of benzenoid Imports, were en- 
tered chiefiy by 13 U.S. subsidiaries of for- 
eign manufacturers. Since these were clas- 
sified as “non-competitive” because there 
Was no similar domestic production, they 
Were not subject to ASP. 

As you may know, the ASP system was 
Adopted in the Tariff Act of 1922 to assist 
What was then an infant chemical industry. 

system, which is highly restrictive to 

Ports, has come under extremely harsh 
Criticism of our trading partners abroad in 
recent years in light of our heavy export 
Surplus in chemicals, particularly in the 

mzenoid area. Rightly or wrongly, our 

g partners made the ASP system a 
Central issue In the Kennedy Round, and it 
e clear several years ago that if the 

U.S. was to obtain tariff concessions for our 
Chemical and other industries, it would have 
do something about the ASP system, With 
that background the Tarif Commission in 
mber 1965 instituted an investigation 

or the ASP system at the request of the 
dent's Special Representative for Trade 
€gotiations. In late July 1966 the Com- 
Mission filed its report (Tariff Commission 
Publication No. 181—July 1966). After much 
Study and consideration by the agencies con- 
od in the Executive Branch, a request 
Was made to the President seeking his au- 
rity to enter into negotiations for elim- 
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inating ASP. After obtaining the President's 
authorization the U.S. entered into inten- 
sive negotiations with the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the United Kingdom and 
Switzerland, the countries most concerned 
about ASP, with the clear understanding that 
any agreement entered into would provide 
a quid pro quo and be subject to legislation 
by Congress insofar as elimination of ASP 
was concerned. 

The negotiation was extremely difficult in 
that other nations did not want to enter 
into an agreement which would be subject 
to approval or disapproval by the U.S. Con- 
gress. U.S. negotiators insisted that if any 
agreement was to be concluded, it would have 
to be in two self-balancing packages since 
(1) the U.S. could not obtain overall rec- 
iprocity if chemicals were excluded from 
the Kennedy Round settlement; and (2) any 
package to be presented to Congress on ASP 
would have to be one which could be accepted 
or rejected independently of the Kennedy 
Round settlement. 

Briefly, the agreement reached at Geneva 
on chemicals entails two agreements. The 
first, which is incorporated in the Kennedy 
Round, will stand regardless of Congresional 
action on ASP, In this first agreement, the 
US. will reduce its duties on chemicals by 
an average of about 43 percent while other 
countries will reduce by about 25 percent. 
‘This latter figure is a preliminary estimate 
of the numerous reductions made by other 
countries and includes reductions ranging 
from 20 to 50 percent. Canada, negotiating 
as a country with special trade problems in 
accordance with agreement of other de- 
veloped countries, will make cuts of varying 
degrees on a vast array of chemical products. 

In the second package, which is subject 
to Congressional action on ASP, the U.S. 
would eliminate ASP and reduce duties above 
20 percent down to that level except for 
coloring agents (dyes, pigments and azoics), 
sulpha drugs and several other products. 
The EEC, the U.K. and the U.S. would place 
in effect the remainder of the 50 percent 
reduction withheld in the first package, with 
the U.K. reducing some rates by over 60 per- 
cent. The EEC, the U-K. and Switzerland will 
take action on a non-tariff barrier to 
reciprocate for the elimination of ASP. 

All countries, including the U.S., will ex- 
cept some chemical items from the full 50 
percent reduction, Exceptions of other coun- 
tries were made chiefly to balance off the 
U.S, maintenance of rates above 20 percent 
on coloring agents and sulpha drugs. 

The effect of both agreements on chem- 
icals would be to reduce sharply the rates on 
chemicals in major world markets. With the 
execption of items subject to ASP, U.S. rates 
in most cases were already relatively low 
and were no bar to imports, On the items 
subject to ASP, the US. will in either 
package, still retain the highest rates of duty 
of any industrialized country. The rates of 
other countries on U.S. exports will be re- 
duced to very low levels, probably to a maxi- 
mum of 12% percent for the EEC and U.K. 
if the second pacage goes into effect. 

The first package is a compromise which 
favors the EEC and the U.K. in regard to 
depth of reduction and the U.S. insofar as 
trade coverage is concerned. We estimate a 
significant positive balance in fayor of the 
U.S, in the first package because the varied 
nature and heavy volume of our exports 
provide more opportunity to benefit from 
the 25 percent tariff cut than does the 43 
percent reduction on our imports. Moreover, 
ASP will be retained. 

The second package provides benefits in 
the U.K. and EEO markets which should pro- 
vide further impetus for our exports. Our 
part of this package—elimination of ASP— 
is an action which was recommended in 1951 
by the Treasury Department when Congress 
was considering customs simplification. In 
the last Congress, ASP was eliminated from 
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protective rubber footwear and the Senate 
Finance Committee late in 1966 asked the 
Tariff Commission to study and report on 
ASP as well as other valuation problems. 
The Commission report has been sent to the 
Committee but has not yet been made pub- 
lic. 

‘The chief criticisms of the ASP system are 
its uncertainty and the very high rates of 
duty that result from its application. U.S. 
importers are not sure whether their ship- 
ments will be subjected to ASP, and even if 
they are, they do not know the amount of 
duty which will be assessed until the ship- 
ment is processed through Customs. Duties 
can and do run over 50 percent and in some 
cases over 100 percent. In the trading world 
of today, such a system of valuation is gen- 
erally considered obsolete and overly restric- 
tive to trade. In this respect this Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service are constantly 
trying to obtain fair and equitable trading 
conditions for U.S. industry abroad and we 
believe that the success of our efforts is con- 
tingent to a large extent on our own willing- 
ness to remove similar barriers. We therefore 
support elimination of the ASP as a part of 
the second agreement on chemicals in the 
Kennedy Round. 

In general, we do not expect any serious 
dislocations in the chemical industry from 
the Kennedy Round agreements. All con- 
cessions will be made in five equal install- 
ments over a period of four years and one 
day, and while there will be adjustments as 
prices change when tariffs are reduced, we 
expect that U.S. industry will have time to 
take such adjustments in stride. Moreover, 
We expect that gains from exports will offset 
any increase in imports. 

y yours, 


ROBERT L. MCNEILL, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Trade 
Policy. 


Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. Howarp] stated his feelings 
on the situation in the Middle East be- 
fore an audience in Asbury Park, N.J. 

Mr. Howard articulated the feelings 
shared by many of my colleagues and 
fellow Americans. At this time I would 
like to submit his remarks for insertion 
in the RECORD: 


SPEECH BEFORE ISRAEL Soumarrry RALLY BY 
CONGRESSMAN James J. HOWARD AT ASBURY 
Park, N.J.. JUNE 7, 1967 
We meet tonight in a somber time in his- 

tory and although we meet in a free city in 
a free nation, freedom is being once again 
placed under seige on our planet. The eyes 
of the world are tonight focused on the 
Middle East and most particularly on the 
tiny country of Israel. Once again this Jew- 
ish State is facing a threat to its indepen- 
dence and its very existence, a threat that 
comes from the hostile Arab world which 
encircles it. 

We know that adversity and hostility are 
not new experiences to the Israell people. 
From as far back as Biblical times the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah were set upon time 
and time again by hostile neighbors, Syria, 
Babylon and ironically enough Egypt, We 
know and have sympathized with the fact 
that through the pages of history have been 


recorded aggressive acts against the Jew- 
ish people, burning, killing, plundering, 


which led up to dispersal, For centuries the 
Jewish people wandered the globe, ridiculed, 
tormented and unaccepted. But through 
those years a hope and a dream persisted, 
a nation of Israel, Efforts toward this end 
and the concept of such a return to Jerusa- 
lem was exemplified in Zionism which has 
been embedded in Jewish thought since 
the early years of the Diaspora. Progression 
from the idea of Zionism to the reality 
of Israel began about 100 years ago. We are 
all familiar with the names of Moses Hess, 
Peretz Zmolenskin and Judah Pinsker, and 
the founder of the Zionist movement as we 
know it, Theodor Herzl. Herzl’s organization 
of the first Zionist Congress in Switzerland 
in 1897 was followed by slow, but measured, 
steps which led to the creation of Israel in 
May of 1947. So for over 19 years we have 
seen the growth of democracy in the Middle 
East. We have proudly watched it become the 
model nation of the area, a model in edu- 
cation, in health, in economic progress and 
perhaps most importantly, a model for all 
of its neighbors to see that the best way 
to live is through the means of a democrati- 
cally organized parliament and government, 


Just a few weeks ago I had the honor of 
visiting this justifiably proud nation and 
people. I felt a pride myself, which I knew I 
shared with the Jewish members of this area 
in visiting the modern city of Tel Aviv, in 
watching its people, well fed and happy, need 
determined to do everything necessary 
combat the clouds of Arab animosity cast 
were forming over their very heads. I was 
proud to visit the city of Herzlia, where I 
spoke with the physician who operates the 
clinic built mostly through funds gathered 
and donated by the Histadrut and other con- 
cerned citizens of our own central New Jer- 
sey. The modern hospital on the hill behind 
Herzlia is an inspiration to all who visit it, 
especially when we realize that not many 
years ago the hospital served tuberculosis 
patients from only the immediate area, but 
now needs to devote only one wing of it for 
all the tuberculosis patients in the entire na- 
tion. Through hard work and cooperative ef- 
fort Israel has become a island of hygiene in 
the ocean of disease that is known as the 
Middle East. 


On the eastern shore of the Galliee or 
Lake Tiberius, I visited the Kibbutz of Ein- 
Gev. Here, at Ein-Gev, the animosity of the 
Arab world had already been felt, for less 
than two weeks before, the Syrian guns lo- 
cated on the hilltop a few hundred yards 
away had wantonly shelled this tiny com- 
munal colony. I saw the bomb craters in the 
playground, the schoolroom half blown 
apart, and visited an underground area that 
has one of the most discouraging names I 
have ever heard, It was called the Kinder- 

Bomb Shelter, not a rusted relic of 
World War I but a necessary piece of “physi- 
cal equipment” in Israel today. I spoke with 
Jack Steinberg, one of the leaders of the 
Kibbutz, and met his young daughter, who 
stood only a few feet from where one of the 
bombs landed but miraculously escaped in- 
jury. I was informed just this afternoon 
by the Israeli Embassy in Washington that 
little Ein-Gev received massive shelling 
from the Syrians yesterday but they had no 
report as to the number of casualties, and I 
can only wonder and hope concerning what 
remains of Ein-Gev and the condition of 
Jack Steinberg and his daughter. 

These are but just a few of the memories 
I have of Israel in May of 1967, but what 
impresscd me most and will live with me 
for the longest time was the air and attitude 
of the people of Israel. They are a young 
nation, actually a teenager in years. They 
are filled with national pride, pride in what 
they have accomplished and confident of 
their future. This generation of Israelis 
may indeed be called “the chosen people.” 
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For centuries fathers told their sons, and 
they In turn their sons, that some day the 
Jewish people would have and build their 
own nation. This generation of Jews has 
been chosen to accomplish that mission. 
They have done well although harrassed by 
the Arab nations around them and have no 
intention of being dispersed again, 

One year ago, speaking in Lakewood on the 
18th anniversary of Israel’s Independence, 
I stated “Currently there are scant indica- 
tions that her neighbors are willing to ac- 
cept Israel as a reality but it is also a reality 
that Israel is here to stay.“ What I told the 
people of Lakewood last year, the nation of 
Israel is showing the world today. As Abba 
Eban said last night at the United Nations: 
“Egypt has openly proclaimed that Elath 
did not form part of Israel and had pre- 
dicted that Israel itself would soon expire. 
That proclamation was empty. The predic- 
tion now lles in ruins.” As Israel moves for- 
ward against its aggressors, let no one in or 
out of the United Nations nor in or out of 
the United States point a finger of condem- 
nation upon her. Never before in history has 
a nation taken so much abuse for such a long 
period of time before insisting upon their 
rights as free people in a free world. A hard 
and bitter lesson was learned ten years ago 
in assuming that Nasser, after his bitter 
defeat, would allow Israel its territorial in- 
tegrity. Let us not permit the lesson of the 
past ten years to reoccur in the next ten. 

Let the people of the world know that 
when a free people are threatened our Pres- 
ident, our government, and your Represen- 
tative in Congress will stand on the side of 
justice. . and in the Middle East, the 
word "justice" is pronounced Israel. 


Mistake To Dismember OEO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day Major John V. Lindsay, of New York, 
a former Member of this House and a 
Republican, appeared on “Meet the 
Press.” David Broder asked him the fol- 
lowing question: 

The House Republicans are trying to com- 
pletely revamp the poverty program and in 
the process abolish Sargent. Shriver's poverty 
agency. Do you think it's a good idea? 


The mayor of the Nation's largest city 
made an answer which, I believe, meriis 
the close attention of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. He said: 

We have had good luck and success with 
Mr. Shriver's OEO office and we find that 
in New York, at least, that It is wise to have 
a single office with which to deal in this 
enormously complicated program. It is a 
difficult program to administer at both ends 
of the stick, both in a locality and here 
in Washington, D.C. To dismember it and 
to put its various functions scattered about 
in five or six Federal agencies, I think would 
be a mistake. I fear that it would compound 
the problem of administration that not only 
exists in Washington but in all of the cities 
today. 

In his column “Political Parade” in to- 
day's Washington Post, Mr. Broder has 
also analyzed John Lindsay's stature 
among his fellow American mayors and 
commented trenchantly on various 
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Republican responses to the almost over- 
whelming problems facing our cities. I 
am sure that this column, excerpts of 
which I at this point include in the 
Record will also be highly interesting to 
eyery Member of this House. 
[From the Washington Post, June 20, 1967] 
THE OUTSIDER 
(By David S. Broder) 
HonoLuLvu.—After less than two years in 
office and still a very Junior member of the 
club, New York's Mayor John V. Lindsay has 
established himself in the eyes of his fellow 
mayors as & spokesman and leader in the 
fight for urban America, 
He emerged unmistakably at this week's 


meeting of the U.S. Conference of Mayors 


here as one of the strong men of municipal 
government. His was the dominant voice on 
the six-mayor “meet the press” panel, and 
his was the most Influential viewpoint in the 
deliberations of the conference platform 
committee. 

A veteran of these mayors’ meetings rated 
Republican Lindsay among the “big three" 
of the organization, along with the two top 
Democrats, Detroit's articulate Jerome P. 
Cavanaugh and Chicago's Richard J. Daley, 
a four-term veteran almost universally re- 
garded as America’s most effective mayor. 

Much as his victory in 1965 was cheered by 
the GOP as an early symptom of the recovery 
from the Goldwater disaster, Lindsay as 
mayor, it must be said, has made almost no 
effort to turn himself or his administration 
into a model or showcase of specifically Re- 
publican concern for city problems, 

Still, when one sees the prestige Lindsay 
enjoys among his fellow mayors, it remains 
almost unbelievable that the Republican 
Party, obstensibly interested in the big city 
vote, lets an asset like him go to waste. 

His constituency ls the most important 
political prize in the country. Lindsay him- 
self has more political glamour than any 
other Republican east of Ronald Reagan. 
Tall, broad-shouldered, good-looking, he 
stops traffic among the tourists and is prob- 
ably the one Mayor in the country who is 
recognized by residents of a city other than 
his own. 

Lindsay has an able staff, and he does his 
homework. He appeared to be the best- 
briefed man among the two dozen mayors 
on the resolutions committee, 

He is still not a polished public speaker, 
but he has learned to make his points more 
clearly and succinctly than he did in the 
House. He carried the majority of mayors 
with him on the key policy statements on 
urban needs, welfare, crime, the antipoverty 
program and housing. 

Politically, however, much of what Lindsay 
was promoting here runs directly contrary 
to the record his own Party is writing in 
Washington. Lindsay joined the unanimous 
vote in the resolutions committee for con- 
tinuation of the model cities program, which 
most House Republicans opposed. Where 
House Republicans are currently trying to 
dismember Sargent Shriver’s Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Lindsay argued for con- 
tinuation of centralized administration of 
the antipoverty program, which he (unlike 
most Republicans and some mayors) pro- 
nounces a success, at least in New York City. 

Most pointedly, Lindays offered and had 
endorsed a resolution which “deplores” the 
action of the House of Representatives— 
claimed as a great victory by House Republi- 
cans—in cutting off further funds for the 
rent-supplements program. 

In short, what Lindsay is asking of his fel- 
low Republicans is a commitment to finance 
city programs on a top-priority basis with 
every dollar that can be spared from the 
Vietnam war. And that is a commitment the 
congressional Republicans from their rural 
poa suburban districts do not seem prepared 

make. 
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Mr, Speaker, the war on poverty is at 
least as crucial to the United States as 
@ major military engagement. It has al- 
ways been a wise tradition of this body 
to forgo partisanship when the future 
of the country is at stake. This body has 
also been reluctant to radicaliy alter 
legislative programs that have only been 
in operation a short time. We followed 
that tradition last month by retaining 
the important features of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, 
Passed into law just 242 years ago. This 
is as it should be, and Mayor Lindsay 
does not believe, and I do not believe, 
that one has to prove one’s Republican- 
ism by trying to obliterate the one agen- 
cy that, despite some false starts and 
the inevitable mistakes that accompany 
any bold experiment, has come to grips 
with the harrowing reality of poverty in 
America. Responsible Republicanism, in 
my view, is that which looks to construc- 
tive solutions, not interminable agitation. 


A View of H. H. H. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able HUBERT H. Humpurey, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, has had a 

and most distinguished career in 
the Congress. I commend to the Mem- 
bers an article about the Vice President 
Elmo Roper in the June 17, 1967, is- 
sue of the Saturday Review. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include that ar- 
ticle in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 
A View or H. H. H. 


(By Elmo Roper) 

Since this article just might be construed 
by some as an attack on “liberals"—or at 
least self-proclaimed Überals—perhaps it 
Would be an act of discretion on my part to 
Present my credtentiais. 

I have been favorable to labor unions 

my college days and have several high- 

ly esteemed friends—such as Jack Potofsky— 
in the labor movement still. I was the first 
national fund-raiser for the Urban League, 
Was on its board for many years, and have 
ma member of the NAACP since the days 

Of my Redding friend and neighbor, Walter 
te. For eighteen years I served as a mem- 

ot the Connecticut Commission on Civil 
Rights, and for a time was its chairman. 
I voted for Al Smith, Norman Thomas, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and 
Adlai Stevenson, in that order. Add to that, 
Current membership on the board of the 
for the Republic, Freedom House, and 

the Population Crisis Committee, and decide 
Tor yourself whether that adds up to a gen- 
— 4 liberal or a general conservative posi- 

n. 

I have gone to the trouble of listing this 
information because I am very unhappy to- 
day with a large segment of people who vig- 

y proclaim themselves liberals, and 
Jet scream when some other liberal disagrees 
With them on anything. It seems to me that 
the ability to tolerate dissent without abus- 
ing the dissenter is—or ought to be—the 
Cornerstone of any liberal philosophy. 
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And yet today a good many of my friends 
who insist they are liberals are heaping abuse 
on Hubert Humphrey because he happens 
to disagree with them on the virtues and 
vices of the war in Vietnam, I believe every- 
one has a perfect right in this country to a 
viewpoint on Vietnam; all I am insisting is 
that Hubert Humphrey has that right, too— 
and that includes the right not to be re- 
garded as “an ex-liberal” or a “traitor to 
the cause of liberalism” by those who dis- 
agree with his viewpoint—however right 
they may be in opposing that viewpoint. 

For twenty-five years Hubert Humphrey 
has acted as the spearhead of liberal causes 
and has probably done more to push the 
liberal cause forward than all of his current 
detractors put together. But since so many 
of the self-proclaimed liberals seem to have 
short memories, let’s list here—as a remin- 
der—some things for which Hubert Hum- 
phrey was, in large part, responsible: 

Human Rights: Mr. Humphrey's record in 
human rights hardly needs recounting. Un- 
der his leadership as mayor, Minneapolis 
adopted the first municipal Fair Employ- 
ment Practice ordinance in the nation in 
1947. At the 1948 Democratic National Oon- 
vention his work in drafting a strong civil 
rights plank and his subsequent speech be- 
fore the convention brought him to national 
prominence. Once elected to the Senate, Mr. 
Humphrey began to introduce bills to protect 
and strengthen the rights of all Americans, 
In March 1949 he sponsored an anti-lynching 
bill. In April he introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a Commission on Civil Rights. In June 
1951 he introduced a federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin; a bill to outlaw 
the poll tax in national elections; a bill to 
provide equal access to and use of public in- 
terstate transportation; a bill to protect ex- 
isting rights guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion or federal law; and a bill to protect the 
right of political participation. 

Virtually all of these Humphrey human 
rights proposals, so “extreme” and “imprac- 
tical” in the early 1950s, have since been 
written into law. The passage of the historic 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 climaxed Hubert 
Humphrey's sixteen years as chief civil rights 
spokesman in the Senate. 

Food For Peace: Mr. Humphrey’s concern 
with utilizing American food stocks to sid 
hungry people dates back to his earllest Sen- 
ate days, In 1950 he introduced a bill to send 
wheat to India and Pakistan. His Food for 
Peace proposal, which authorizes the use of 
foreign currencies obtained from sales of 
surplus U.S. food for promoting local eco- 
nomic development was introduced on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1954. All subsequent Food for Peace 
and Food for Freedom programs have been 
based on Mr, Humphrey’s 1954 bill. Senator 
George McGovern has said “Humphrey was 
the Congressional father of the Food for 
Peace program.” 

Medicare: In 1949 one of Mr, Humphrey's 
first proposals was to establish a program of 
health Insurance for the elderly, financed 
through social security. Congress, however, 
refused to act on it. Mr. Humphrey reintro- 
duced the bill himself in the 82nd and 83rd 
Congresses, then asked Senator Anderson to 
sponsor it in 1955 and in subsequent years. 
The King-Anderson Medicare Bill passed in 
1965, sixteen years after Hubert Humphrey 
first Introduced his original measure, 

Aid to Education: Hubert Humphrey was 
an early and constant supporter of federal 
ald to education. In 1949, his first year in 
the Senate, he introduced legislation author- 
izing federal assistance for the construction 
of elementary and secondary schools. In 1952 
he co-sponsored with Senator Murray a bill 
to establish a federal scholarship program 
for college students. In January 1957 he in- 
troduced three measures providing for 40,000 
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federal scholarships coupled with grants to 
colleges for facilities, loans to college stu- 
dents, income tax credit for college tuition 
payments, and federal assistance to states 
for school construction. These bills were vir- 
tually ignored until the Soviet Sputnik of 
October 1957 prompted President Eisenhower 
and Congress to seriously consider the need 
for federal contributions to general educa- 
tion. Mr. Humphrey pushed vigorously for 
the inclusion of scholarships in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, although the 
final bill authorized student aid only in the 
form of loans and graduate fellowships. 

Arms Control and Disarmament: Although 
Hubert Humphrey had voiced the need for 
disarmament in Senate speeches beginning 
in 1950, his substantive accomplishments 
date mainty from the work of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee of the Senate 
Relations Committee. In April 1955 he spon- 
sored the resolution to establish the sub- 
committee which was approved in January 
1956. Mr. Humphrey was made subcommittee 
chairman 


Nuclear Test Ban: The groundwork for the 
nuclear test ban of 1963 also was laid in the 
Senate Disarmament Subcommittee (Hubert 
Humphrey, chairman) during the late 1950s. 
In October 1956, Mr. Humphrey's subcom- 
mittee released a report on the technical 
aspects of nuclear weapons testing and urged 
that the United States pursue the negotia- 
tion of a test ban among the nuclear powers. 
By 1958 Hubert Humphrey was speaking fre- 
quently on the floor of the Senate for a test 
ban and was receiving strong support in 
Congress and from the public for his efforts. 
In 1959 he introduced a Senate resolution to 
“support the efforts of the United States to 
continue to negotiate for an international 
agreement for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

A “limited” nuclear test ban treaty was 
signed by the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union on July 25, 1963. Mr. 
Humphrey then led the Senate to ratify it 
on September 24, culminating more than 
seven years of personal effort for a ban on 
nuclear weapons tests. 

Peace Corps: On June 15, 1960, Mr. Hum- 
phrey introduced the first bill to establish a 
program to send young American volunteers 
overseas for teaching and economic develop- 
ment programs. This was four months before 
Senator John Kennedy espoused the idea 
in his Ann Arbor campaign speech. After 
John Kennedy was elected, Mr. Humphrey 
introduced the Administration Peace Corps 
bill which became law in 1961. 

To disagree with Hubert Humphrey’s stand 
on the Vietnam war is one thing; but to heap 
the opprobrium, to hurl the invectives that 
many “liberals” are loosing today is quite 
another. Too many times in the past forty 
years have I seen the effectiveness of good 
liberals destroyed by the carping criticism 
of other so-called liberals who seem to insist 
on conformity to their viewpoint. 

Many years ago my good friend Estes 
Kefauver asked me how I reconciled being a 
frequent critic of some of his methods and 
yet was one of his three or four best cam- 
paign fund-raisers. I gave him an answer 
that I still wouldn't change much today: 

“Roper’s Law for judging U.S. Senators goes 
like this: If a Senator votes as I would have 
voted had I been a Senator 40 per cent of the 
time, I'm disappointed in him. If he votes as 
I would haye voted 60 per cent of the time, 
I'm pleased with him. But if he votes as I 
would have voted 80 per cent of the time, 
I begin to worry because he probably can’t 
be reelected.” 

I suggest that philosophy is worth the con- 
sideration of those self-proclaimed liberals 
who argue loudly for the “right to dissent" 
and then show by their actions that what 
they mean is their right to dissent—not the 
right to dissent from them. 
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HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, America’s often cited role as 
the land of opportunity was graphically 
described last week by the valedictory 
speaker at Harvard's commencement 
exercises. 

I feel that such a tale represents the 
essence of the American ideal and there- 
fore I respectfully insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Srory or A Drorowr WHO WovuLpN’r QUIT 
(By Robert B. Kenney) 

Horatio Alger stories somehow seem in- 
congruous coming out of Harvard Univer- 
sity, but a classic was revealed there Thurs- 
day. 
It was the story of Joseph N. Sorrentino, 
$0, of Brooklyn—former street gang leader 
and four-time high school dropout—recited 
by him on his graduation from Harvard 
Law School. 

It was a story every school-age kid in the 
country should hear. 

It was a story the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion should record, so every kid in the coun- 
try could get its message—the word the 
office spends millions each year to impart. 

It was a wild, sometimes horrifying, 
totally beautiful story; a tale of, and with, 
spirit as big as a ballpark. 

Sorrentino told it in Harvard’s Tercente- 
nary Theater, where he had come to receive 
his law degree and deliver the valedictory 
address to an audience of 15,000. 

Poverty, failure and spirit were prime in- 
gredients of the story woven by the obviously 
outgoing, demonstrative New Yorker who 
still bears a trace of his Brooklyn accent. 

His audience, for the most part, mistak- 
enly thought they were being entertained. 

They laughed at the funny monologue, not 
distinguishing humor from pathos. But the 
sobering message finally came through. 

And his listeners sat spellbound as Sorren- 
tino told this story, which, he said, “is not 
what the social scientists would have pre- 


“I failed out of Fort Hamilton High School 
in Brooklyn. Not long after, I enrolled in 
Bay Ridge High School at night. I failed 
there also. I tried a third time at Bay Ridge, 
but could not last the term. Then I attended 
Washington Irving at night, and again could 
not finish.” 

“During this period I was also out in the 
business world and achieved a record of dis- 
tinction for failing which even surpassed 
my scholastic career. I started in a bleach 
factory at 14. On the first day, trying to im- 
press my employer, I attempted to carry ten 
gallons of bleach to a truck we were loading, 

We lost all ten. 

“At 16 I worked in a sweater factory, where 
I had the embarrassing experience of being 
awakened from a nap by the president of the 
company. 

“After that incident I became a longshore- 
man. My next opportunity came through a 
furniture company’s ad in the New York 
Times which read: ‘Want ambitious young 
man who seeks responsibility.’ After a month 
of aligning the wheels on tea carts I got tired 
of responsibility, Then I became associated 
with a Wall Street firm—in its messenger de- 
partment, A shoe factory followed. Here I 
was so low in the company that even the 
Office girls wanted me to address them by 
their last names. 
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“Discontent, I moved on to a printing 
plant, warehouse, cement crew, a Rockefeller 
Center mailroom, the Erie Railroad, the 
Washington Market. 

“I even had an exposure to glamor, be- 

coming an office boy at 20th Century-Fox. 
One of my duties was to send complimentary 
tickets for premier performances to New 
York’s dignitaries. I now would like to 
apologize to former Mayor Wagner, whose 
ticket I gave to my grandmother, and to the 
other celebrities whose tickets went to the 
poor. 
“This was also a period of wildness. I was 
a leader of a street gang in a tough neighbor- 
hood. At 18 came the first of two enlist- 
ments in the Marines. The first time I could 
not endure the severe authority and rebelled; 
fighting with recruits, rioting in the mess 
hall, trying to run away through the swamps 
of Parris Island. Within a short time I was 
released with a general discharge. 


RESUMED BOXING 


“Having done well before in the Golden 
Gloves, when I returned from the Marines 
I resumed boxing, preparing for a profes- 
sional career, but after a year gave it up 
because a part of me would not accept it. 

“At 20 years old, realizing that my only 
chance for a better life was through educa- 
tion, I went back to high school at night a 
5th time. I finished 3 years at Erasmus while 
working days hoisting steel, My grades were 
good enough for admission to the University 
of California despite inferior college boards. 

“At the university I was elected a student 
body president and graduated magna-cum 
laude. After graduation I reenlisted in the 
Marines, This time I became platoon leader, 
highest scorer in athletic competition and 
changed my general to an honorable 
discharge. 

“And now, after 3 years at its law school, 
I have the honor of being a valedictory 
speaker at Harvard University. 

Do not look for love, tragedy, or trauma 
to explain this change: it was simply a reso- 
lution from within. 

“I come here today not just to tell my 
story, but to emphasize that in America such 
things are possible.” 


The Headstart Project Is for Parents, Too 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us are aware of the success of the Project 
Headstart for pre-school-age children, 
but I think we all should equally be 
aware of the impact this project has had 
on the parents of Headstart children. 

One project I refer to specifically is 
in my district and is sponsored by the 
Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. As many 
Members may know, a primary reason 
for the administration’s decision to pre- 
serve Headstart within the structure of 
the community action program, under 
direction of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, is to insure that privately 
sponsored projects such as the one I 
refer to will be able to continue on a 
successful basis. 

Under leave granted, I submit a news- 
paper story from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of June 4, which highlights the 
effects of the Project Headstart on the 
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parents who have children participating 
in it: 

HEADSTART PROJECT Is ror PARENTS, Too 

Is Headstart for parents, too? 

Sure, says Mrs, Ermelda Cooper, director 
of one of the Headstart operated 
by the Council for Economic Opportunities 
in Greater Cleveland. 

Her program, Project Peace, sponsored by 
the Cleveland Catholic Diocese, alms at in- 
volving parents in its basic purpose of giving 
children from poverty areas some cultural 
and health advantages most other young- 
sters have. 

Parental involvement brings these cul- 
tural advantages home. 

While their youngsters, aged 3% to 4%, 
receive pre-kindergarten training at 11 Proj- 
ect Peace centers, parents learn of various 
health, cultural and legal services available. 

Mothers are urged to bring their babies 
along when they escort their pre-kindergar- 
ten children to the centers. Some moms as- 
sist in the training by leading songs or tell- 
ing stories. 

Field trips and social activities help draw 
parents into the program. 

All this gives parents “a sense of self 
esteem and accomplishment,” said Mrs. 
Cooper. 

Recently parents have been busy with an 
art and handicraft project—making paint- 
ings, hats and handbags, lamps and bed- 


Their work will be displayed this week at 
Higbee’s 10th floor gallery in a POP’n Mom 
art show. 

City and diocesan officials will be present 
to open the show at 10:30 am. Tuesday. 
J 

ay. 


Drastic Gun Law Cuts Legal Sales, Tax 


Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Frank McGuire, which was 
brought to my attention by J. David 
Tucker, secretary, Northwest Arkansas 
Rifie and Revolver Club, Fayetteville, 
Ark.: . 
Drastic Gun Law Curs Lecat SALES, Tax 

INCOME 
(By Frank G. McGuire) 

“I was in Philadelphia once, but it was 
closed.” 

That well-known wisecrack very nearly 
sums up the situation on legitimate gun 
activities—but not crime—today in the City 
of Brotherly Love. 

Two years after City Council passed the 
most drastic gun control law in the nation, 
legal sales of firearms to reputable citizens 
have slumped about 90%, to Judge by tax 
returns, but criminal misuse of guns has re- 
sulted in more killings than before the law 
was enacted. 

Philadelphia officials claimed their touted 
“model” gun law, aimed at criminals, would 
not unduly inconvenience the city’s sev 
hundred thousand hunters and target shoot- 
ers. Yet it has driven a third of Philadelphia's 
licensed retail firearms dealers out of tow? 
or out of business; and their businesses did 
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not cater to the underworld but to sports- 
men. 

No official statement as to the cost of en- 
forcing the firearms regulation was forth- 
coming, but opponents of the measure esti- 
mated that it cost the city $15 per investiga- 
tion, The application fee for a firearms per- 
mit, $1, leaves the balance to be borne by 
taxpayers. 

Mayor James H. J, Tate, who went into 
office not long before the new law was pro- 
posed, announced a highly publicized pro- 
gram to bolster police protection for citizens. 
The program was cut back considerably after 
it developed that it would cost as much as 
$15 million a year. Yet the city administra- 
tion found funds for its gun control pro- 


gram. 

One year after the new law took effect, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin quoted various au- 
thoritative sources as estimating that it cost 
the city, all told, $3 million to $10 million 
enough to have financed a good part of the 
extra police protection. Figured in these 
estimates, which came mostly from sporting 
goods dealers and a few public officials, were 
the admitted 90% drop in receipts from fire- 
arms sales taxes, the taxpayer-borne cost of 
Police investigations, and taxes lost through 
nonsale of hunting accessories and the like. 

Well over a year after the enactment, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer in a Page One series 
entitled, “Violent Crime—A City's Problem,” 
hit upon a truism: Tou can't very well pass 
a law against crime, since it’s illegal by defi- 
nition.” 

The newspaper also noted: 

“Laws can operate to prevent crime only 
if people themselves are going to obey them 
Or if police can be on hand to prevent law- 
breaking before it occurs. . . . 

“Not long ago the city passed a firearms 
Tegistration ordinance to keep firearms out 
Of the hands of gangsters and psychotics. Yet 
the figures of crimes invloving firearms have 
Temained just as high as before. Approxi- 
mately the same number of people shoot and 
are shot by each other as before the law 
Was passed.” 

During the 3 years prior to the new Phila- 
delphia gun law, police there apparently 
Weren’t too much troubled by pistol owner- 
ship. Por the number of applications to buy 
Pistols under the then existing law increased 
by a third while the percentage of applica- 
tions denied by the police went down. 

Here are the figures, suggesting that the 
Philadelphia police, far from tightening up 

use they were plagued by pistols, per- 
Mitted more and more citizens to buy hand- 
Guns: 
Before the new law: Pistols only 


1962: 
Total applications to buy 4, 605 
Percent rejected by police 2.9 

1963; 
Total applications to buy 5, 55 
4 


Percent rejected by pollce - 
1964: 


Total applications to buy 
Percent rejected by police 


After the new law: Includes rifles and 


shotguns 
1965-2 sat 
Total applications to buy 3, 157 
Percent rejected by police 2.9 


* April 15, 1965—April 15, 1966. Figures for 
1966 are not yet available. 


Figures for the first year under the new 
law reveal that it not only reduced pistol 
Sales but cut sharply into local sales of rifles 
and shotguns, for the total of 3,157 included 
all 3 kinds of firearms. Thus the total of the 
3 is scarcely half the sales of pistols, alone, 
before the new law took effect. The law's 
Sponsors obviously consider this good, al- 
though, just as obviously, it must interfere 

tically with sportsmen who are the 
Principal buyers of rifles and shotguns. 
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Philadelphia has a sizeable, efficient police 
department with many intelligent and artic- 
ulate law officers. Some of them undoubtedly 
hold opinions regarding the new gun law. 

several weeks in Philadelphia, I made 
persistent efforts to interview a city police 
official who would discuss the effect of the 
law for publication. I was politely shunted 
from one to another, in a genteel version of 
the old run-around, They couldn't have been 
nicer—or more tightlipped. Neyer did I get 
an interview. 

From District Attorney Arlen Specter, a 
former staff member of the Warren Commis- 
sion who took office as Philadelphia's prin- 
cipal prosecutor after the law was passed, 
I got a definite comment that the law attacks 
the crime problem from the wrong end. 
Specter said it puts concealment at a pre- 
mium and penalizes the law-abiding citizen. 

City Controller Alexander Hemphill, a 
leading mayoral candidate in the next pri- 
mary, described the law in his outspoken 
way as: 

“A politicians’ sop for calming down the 
hysterical citizens who, legitimately, want to 
cut down crime, The sportsmen who fought 
gun registration the way they did were just 
as silly as the people who thought that the 
registration was going to do any good.” 

Because I had heard repeatedly that City 
Councilmen supporting the measure (all of 
them did) got nasty, threatening letters from 
sportsmen and other opponents, I went 

correspondence files (by permis- 
sion). There were some emotional, strongly- 
worded letters, but the most menacing 
merely said they would never again vote for 
said Councilmen if they supported the bill. 
The truly significant thing, however, was the 
almost total absence of letters fayoring the 
measure, 

The backers of Bill 560, as it was known 
before enactment, claimed the support of 
“hundreds of thousands” of women. At a 
public hearing on whether 560 should be- 
come law, exactly 8 of these clubwomen ap- 
peared. So I made the rounds of several 
Councilmen’s offices to see if the city’s con- 
scientious housewives and bustling business- 
women had deluged City Hall with feminine 
notes professing to want Bill 560. 

In one Councilman's office, I was gra- 
ciously permitted to go through the entire 
file on the subject. I personally checked and 
double-checked every letter received. There 
were approximately 125. Without exception, 
they opposed Bill 560. Not a solitary letter 
favored it. I turned to the Councilman and 
said, “I understand there was a lot of sup- 
port for this bill, Is there another file?” The 
Councilman assured me that was the “com- 
plete” file. “What about letters from those 
hundreds of thousands of women?“ I asked. 
The Councilman replied, “I guess we didn't 
get many.” “Any,” I corrected. 

At another Councilman’s office down the 
hall, the Councilman’s assistant told me, 
“We got about a hundred letters on it, I 
guess.“ I asked, “What was the ratio of those 
for and against?" “Oh, about 90 opposed it 
and the rest thought it was all right.” 

From a third Councilman’s office I got 
the same story, 

The “several hundred thousand women” 
represented by club officers as being ardently 
in favor of the law apparently failed to write 
even a postcard in favor of it. As Council- 
man Gaetano Giordano remarked to me, 
“There was a lot of phony support.” 

I asked a woman community leader why 
she supported the bill. 

“The opponents of the bill kept saying 
they had to defend their homes,” she said 
indignantly. “Now, I ask you, in this day and 
age? This isn't the frontier any more.” In 
her next breath, the lady said: “By the way, 
did you know that during those riots we had 
here & couple of years ago, that the rioters 
stole 3,000 guns from pawn shops and sport- 
ing goods stores?” 
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The Philadelphia City Council totals 17, 
members and it is virtually impossible, for 
one reason or another, for an individual to 
poll the entire membership. The Council- 
men voted unanimously for the gun law. 
If any of them have changed their minds, 
the only one who sald so to me was Council- 
man Giordano, a delicatessen operator rep- 
resenting the city’s 2nd District. He now 
thinks the law is “a joke” and would vote 
“No” if he has another chance, 


Address to American Legion of Kings 
County and Richmond County, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, June 16, I had the 
honor of addressing the 49th annual con- 
vention of both the Richmond County 
and Kings County American Legion. It 
was a welcome opportunity to pay tribute 
to two outstanding groups of dedicated 
American citizens and to their retiring 
leaders; Pasquale Bifulco, county com- 
mander of the Richmond County Amer- 
ican Legion, and George P. Gaffney, 
county commander of the Kings County 
American Legion. The day following my 
address the conventions elected their new 
leaders for the coming year; George 
Gallo, the new county commander for 
the Richmond County American Legion, 
and S. Michael Oliva, the new county 
commander for the Kings County Amer- 
ican Legion. I wish both men the best of 
luck in their new position and I am sure 
that under their leadership the Amer- 
ican Legion will continue its record of 
achievement in Richmond County and 
Kings County. I include the text of my 
address: 

Text oF REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN 
M. Monr gx, US. CONGRESSMAN OF NEW 
YORK, BEFORE THE AMERICAN LEGION, KINGS 
County, N.Y., AND THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
or STATEN ISLAND, JUNE 16, 1967 
It is always a great pleasure to appear 

before any group when you have good news 

to convey, and today I am especially happy 
that I am able to bring you a message that 
is good news for all veterans of this nation, 

I feel that we have entered a new era of 

thinking about the American Veteran. 

For the first time in many years, the vet- 
eran has the formidable position of having & 
friend not only in his Congressman, but also 
in the White House. This combination can 
achieve many of the long-desired results of 
the nation’s important veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

As a step in the right direction—the first 
indication that the year 1967 was going to 
be the year of concern for the veteran, Con- 
gress received the President's budget mes- 
sage which requested $6.6-billion for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Of this, over $4.2-bil- 
lion was for direct benefits—another large 
amount—$1.475-billion—was to be directed 
for medical expense fundings—and the usual 
2.8 percent for administration ... this in- 
cludes the 163-thousand persons in the vast 
facilities of the VA all across our nation. 

This 1968 budget request is the largest ever 
submitted to Congress—with the exception 
of the two years following World War II 
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hen hundreds of thousands of GT's were 
returning to college. But the 

of this large budget request is pointed out 
by the fact that this represents an increase 
of over $692-million over the initial 1967 
budget request. 

But the budget request was just the be- 
ginning. On January 3ist a momentous oc- 
casion took place. For the first time in the 
history of this nation a President sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress on Veterans Bene- 
fits. Most of the items listed by the message 
came about as the result of consultation be- 
tween the President and the heads of vet- 
erans organizations. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent has agreed to the recommendations of 
the veterans, and asked us in Congress to 
pass laws providing needed benefits. This 
was something new—it was encouraging— 
& president not only signed bills sent down 
to him by Congress concerning veterans— 
but a President had initiated the request for 
new legislation to benefit the American Vet- 
erans. A noticeable change—the President 
asked for an increase in the pension rates 
for our disabled veterans—an increase of 
5.4 percent, 

Of course, there were other provisions 
too—and an important one was a veteran 
drawing a pension would not lose the pen- 
sion because he receives an increase in other 
federal benefits such as an increase in so- 
cial security. Then, there were the provisions 
for our fine fighting men of today—those 
men who are on where you left 
off—to secure freedom and defend the rights 
of free people. It is only fair and just 
that these men—who have been called some 
of the finest ever to bear arms in the name 
of this nation—have the same treatment 
that other veterans have. Their war is no 
less a war—simply because we choose to call 
it a conflict or a police action instead of a 
full-fledged war. But the bullets are just as 
deadly—the hours are just as long 
the danger is just as imminent as it ever 
was for any man who fought an enemy of 
this nation. 

And Congress—reacting to the requests of 
the President and the urgency of the sit- 
uation—has already got most of the recom- 
mendations into bills. The ball started roll- 
ing when the Senate Senate Bill 9, 
The House took action and passed similar 
legislation, and the number of the House 
Bill was changed to coincide with a recently 
passed Senate Bill 16. The bill then went 
back to the Senate where Senate Bill 9 and 
Senate Bill 16 were combined to include not 
only the President's suggestions, the House 
but even more additions and 
As the bill now stands, it is all 
combined in Senate Bill 16. There are a few 
things that have to be worked out between 
the conferees of the House and Senate, but 
both Houses have passed the major parts of 
the bill now and we can expect the House- 
Senate conference to take place in just a 
short time. I am sure that the President will 
sign this important legislation—legislation 
that he helped to initiate—into law imme- 
diately. : 

Some of the outstanding provisions are 
that veterans who became eligible under the 
new G.I. Bill passed last year, will now re- 
ceive one and one-half months of eligibility 
for college training where they formerly re- 
ceived only one month for each month 
served, Another important part is the provi- 
sion that young men who are educationally 
disadvantaged may now go to high school 
and finish there—collecting benefits from 
the VA—and still have their eligibility for 
college with VA benefits unaffected. 

We have provided that the veterans of the 
Viet-Nam Conflict—dating from the Gulf of 
Tonkin—will receive full disability and pen- 
sion benefits, the same as any other veteran. 
We have made some new methods of de- 

eligibility for widows of veterans— 
which your organization has been asking 
for some time. We have enlarged exemp- 
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tions for persons drawing pensions, and 
written in the presumptive clause of com- 
plete disability for pensions at the age of 
65. We have provided disabled veterans, as 
the direct result of service, with the oppor- 
tunity of securing special autos for their 
use, We have made provisions that social 
security increases will not reduce pension 
payments. We have relieved the veteran of 
the responsibility of reporting training and 
placed it with the training facility or insti- 
tution—much as it was for World War II 
and Korea veterans. We provided funds for 
this yeporting, and we have raised the edu- 
cational allowance. There are other pro- 
visions, and I am sure that the House and 
the Senate will reach an easy settlement on 
the differences in their two bills, and the 
end result will be a new law—coinciding 
with the requests of the President and the 
many veterans organizations. 

Of course, the new thinking on veterans 
benefits started last year when Congress 
passed—and the President signed—the new 
GI. Bill. This recognized all of the men 
who had served in the services since the 
conclusion of the Korean Conflict. This new 
law made it possible for the thousands of 
young men—whose education was inter- 
rupted because of military service—to enroll 
and return to college. Our experience from 
the G.I. Bills of World War II and the Ko- 
rean Conflict has proved that these laws 
more than pay for themselves. 

The increased revenues that are paid in 
taxes over a period of years far exceed the 
initial cost of educating veterans—because 
of their increased earning power due to their 
education. a 

There were some 4-million veterans who 
became eligible immediately for educational 
benefits—for home loans—for medical care 
in VA hospitals. The Department of Defense 
Says there are approximately 50-thousand 
men being discharged each month—or an 
additional 600-thousand a year added to the 
veterans’ rolls. 

By 1969 we expect the total veteran popu- 
lation to reach 28-million. In the state of 
New York there are already 346-thousand 
post-Korea veterans who became eligible for 
these benefits. In the 16th district alone, 
there are 6-thousand veterans who are eligi- 
ble for the new benefits including the new 
G.I. Bill—that were passed during the 89th 
Congress. Of course, this total is growing 
daily as the men from Viet-Nam service re- 
turn for discharge. During the first eight 
months of the new law for educational bene- 
fits, 11-hundred veterans from this district 
had taken advantage of the educational pro- 
visions. The benefits paid for schooling and 
training allowances during that period ex- 
ceeded 683-thousand dollars. 

This new G.I. Bill—plus the other sig- 
nificant legislation from last year's Con- 
gress—brought in almost 54-million dollars 
in added benefits to the state of New York 
during the first year—in the 16th District, 
the benefits increased by 1.1-million dollars. 

But, in addition to all of these monetary 
and tangible benefits—I believe one of the 
most outstanding functions of the Veterans 
Administration is in providing medical care 
for our disabled veterans. There was a time— 
Til admit it was a long time ago—when we 
didn’t go around bragging about our medical 
facilities provided for veterans. But a new 
concept took over some 12 or 15 years ago. 
We became of age in America when we real- 
ized that it wasn't charity we were extend- 
ing the veteran—it was just paying part of 
our debt to him. These veterans had paid in 
advance for any treatment or benefit that 
their grateful government gould provide for 
them. 

Finer doctors—finer facilities—the latest 
in drugs and equipment—the latest in treat- 
ment—plus a research p that was to 
develop into the world’s most extensive— 
began to take over the old system and the 
old ideas. 
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Today, the greatest and most extensive 
medical system in the world has developed 
within the Veterans Administration. There 
are 165 hospitals scattered throughout the 
country—there are 211 outpatient clinics— 
16 domiciliaries—and a new system whereby 
the veteran can go to his own doctor for 
treatment—at VA expense. 

Here on Staten Island in the Public Health 
Service Hospital 30 beds have been set aside 
for veterans; today all 30 are being used. 

In the Fiscal Year 1966, 742,000 veterans 
received medical treatment in VA facilities— 
the largest number ever treated In one year. 
Another 4.8 million sick and disabled veter- 
ans used the outpatient treatment facilities 
provided by the VA—and 1.2 million veterans 
visited their own physicians on a fee basis 
paid for by the VA. The average daily patient 
load in VA hospitals, domiciliaries aud nurs- 
ing home care facilities was 135,000 in 1966— 
and is expected to increase to 138,000 in the 
upcoming fiscal year of 1968. 

To provide outstanding medical care for 
all these veterans, the VA employs more than 
5,000 full-time physiclans—about four per- 
cent of the nation’s total. These VA doctors 
are alded by more than 10,000 consultants 
and attendants, interns, residents and part- 
time employees. In addition, 15-thousand 
registered nurses, supported by a staf of 
$0-thousand practical nurses and attend- 
ants, serve the veterans. 

The VA's medical care program is con- 
ducted in affillation with medical and other 
specialized schools. The VA Is formally afili- 
ated with 74 of the nation’s 88 medical 
schools, with 44 of the 47 dental schools, and 
with all 56 accredited schools of social work; 
with 58 universities approved for graduate 
training in clinical and counseling psychol- 
ogy—and with 145 basic nursing programs. 

Yes, there has been a change in attitude 
toward VA medicine. Because of the affilia- 
tions, the VA helps train and provide clini- 
cal experience for almost one-haif of the 
graduating physicians in the nation each 
year and for 18 percent of all nurses. In this 
way, the veterans program benefits the en- 
tire country by contributing to its medical 
manpower resources. 

From the beginning of 1963 to the end of 
1966, eight new or replacement hospitals 
with 5,300 beds, have been completed at a 
cost of $133-million. During the calendar 
year 1967, two replacement and two reloca- 
tion hospitals will be completed—four new 
research additions will be dedicated—a 
group of psychiatric buildings—and eight 
remodeling and modernization projects are 
on the agenda. Total construction costs for 
these projects authorized by Congress exceed 
$96-million. 

In the 1968 budget request—there is a call 
for $52 million more for construction—with 
$34 million going for four more new or re- 
placement hospitals. I assure you that I shall 
certainly support this legislation to provide 
the funds for these improvements for our 
veterans. 

Congress has authorized considerable ex- 
penditures for research in the VA, In 1966, 
$41-million was allocated for this purpose 
$44-million is budgeted for 1967—and an- 
other $46-million has been requested in the 
1968 budget. 


These are some of the programs which 
have been expanded during the past few 
years—and which we hope to provide even 
more for in the future. 

There is a tremendous amount of credit 
due for these advances to the members and 
officers of your organization. They have 
fought long and hard—they have spent many 
hours and much of their own money—to 
wage their battle for equitable benefits for 
the American Veteran, I think that you can 
now see the “light at the end of the tunnel.” 
You have made much progress, I have worked 
with many of you in promoting programs 
that were equitable to the veterans, The 
fight is not over—nor will it ever end as long 
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as we have veterans—but when achievements 
are made—when accomplishments can be 
seen in tangible results—then we realize 
that our fight has not been in vain. 

The Administrator of Veterans Affairs has 
named—at the request of the President— 
& special advisory commission to travel 
throughout the nation this year consulting 
with veterans and civic groups. The object 
is to determine if the present veterans bene- 
fit program is equitable—if in the words of 
the President—the American tax dollar is 
being spent in the best way for our veteran 
program. Meetings have already been held in 
Seattle, Chicago, Boston, Las Vegas and Min- 
neapolis—more will be held this fall. From 
this consensus a report will be made— 
whether new programs are needed, whether 
old programs need readjusting—or if some 
of the programs have outlived their original 
necessity and should be changed or abol- 
ished, In all of the areas visited, your mem- 
bers have taken a very active part—have 
made some excelient suggestions. 

The chairman of the 1l-member study 
group named by Administrator Driver is 
Robert M. McCurdy of Pasadena, Calif., who 
has long been active in veterans affairs and 
served for more than 20 years as chairman of 
the American Legion's National Rehabilita- 
tion Commission. 

After the scheduled meetings are held— 
there is a possibility that we might get a 
Special meeting of this commission in Brook- 
lyn. There is nothing definite on this as yet, 
but I am working on this and encouraging 
that a meeting be held here where we have 
so many veterans. 

This close communication—this bringing 
together of all veterans groups in order that 
they can compare their ideas, is of unesti- 
mable value. The civic groups—the individ- 
Uals—are joining to give their ideas. I am 
looking forward to much accomplishment 
from this nation-wide study. 

I am certain you will be highly pleased 
With the progress that will be made by the 
doth Congress in making the adjustments to 
our veterans program which you have long 
desired. You have achieved much—there is 
Still work to do—and working together we 
will certainly win the battle which will give 
the veteran the honored place in our society 
that he so richly deserves. 


Sour Grapes of Losers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


_OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the National Observer has 
Perhaps expressed precisely the Soviet's 
Purpose in attending the present General 
Assembly meeting at the United Nations. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. It appeared in the 
June 19, 1967, edition of the National 
Observer, and follows: 

SOUR GRAPES or LOSERS 

Kosygin’s trip to the United States has 
ralsed a lot of speculative chatter about its 
Possible tmpact—on everything from the 
Arab-Israeli mess and the Vietnam War to 
President Johnson’s imminent expectation 
Of becoming a grandfather. 

Lest too much is made of this excursion, 
it's important to keep in mind precisely why 
the Soviet premier and his entourage found 
it expedient to come here at this time. They 
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are here for only one purpose: To try to re- 
coup some of their losses in Russia’s Mid-East 
venture. They are choosing to do this by 
using the U.N. General Assembly as a prop- 
aganda forum in which to spread the Big 
Lie that the United States aided and abetted 
Israeli aggression. 

It’s a preposterous line, but the Soviets are 
stuck with it. When Nasser was moving his 
troops up to the Israeli border and blockad- 
ing the Gulf of Aqaba, the Soviets failed to 
see that aggression. It was only when the 
Israelis made hash of the Arab forces that 
the Russians decided that peace, territorial 
integrity, and mutual respect were even 
worth talking about. When such principles 
have been prostituted in practice, it’s in- 
congruous at least for the practitioner to 
belatedly begin preaching morality. 

Nonetheless, given the proclivity of many 
people to see duplicity and evil in everything 
the United States does, the Russians’ words 
may find an audience. Too bad, because the 
fact is the United States emerges in the Mid- 
East muddle with its integrity intact. The 
Johnson Administration diligently worked 
within the hapless U.N. to prevent the war. 
It used uncommon good sense in being re- 
strained during the fighting. And it has 
maintained a credible posture of strength 
without belligerence in seeking a solution to 
the problem. Whether this was mostly due 
to wisdom in Administration councils, the 
wizardry of Israeli arms, the blunders of 
Cairo and Moscow, or just plain luck really 
doesn't matter. The result is the thing. 

Kosygin's a loser and he'll be spouting the 
sour grapes of losers from time immemorial. 


Nassau County’s War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the war on 
poverty has been auspiciously started. In 
many sections of the country individual 
projects have made an impact on the 
community by offering economic oppor- 
tunity to individuals who were previously 
deprived of such a chance. Projects are 
successful in direct ratio to the skills, 
experience and dedication of the indi- 
viduals who are in charge of implement- 
ing them. 

Nassau County, N.Y., is most fortunate 
to have a county executive who has 2 
compassionate understanding of the 
problems of the poor and the underem- 
ployed. Mr. Nickerson also showed a con- 
tinuing interest and dedication to the 
task of providing economic opportunity 
to all who applied on an equal basis, and 
free of politics. Eugene Nickerson has 
the rare ability of finding the jugular 
vein of a problem and then proceeding 
to solve it. In a speech before the Health 
and Welfare Council of Nassau County 
of May 25, 1967, the distinguished county 
executive made some significant observa- 
tions and recommendations. 

In this county, with a population of 
1.45 million, the excellent results of 
EOC’s well-managed, well-directed, non- 
partisan program to combat poverty and 
eliminate unemployment, deserves wide- 
spread attention. 
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Mr. Speaker, that is why I want to 
bring Mr. Nickerson’s speech to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. He tells what 
is wrong with welfare program philos- 
ophy and what the Nassau County Wel- 
fare Department and the EOC is doing to 
correct these wrongs. Finally, the county 
executive calls for increased Federal as- 
sistance, not less, especially at this time 
when the programs are making progress 
and results are within reach. 

Mr. Speaker, I have ofttimes said that 
restoring to a family breadwinner the 
dignity which comes from employment 
in a job which challenges his capacities, 
is one of the great gifts which a nation 
can bestow upon its unemployed citizens. 
Retraining programs to upgrade our 
employables, thus increasing their family 
incomes, removing many from the sup- 
plementary welfare rolls, is one of the 
most useful of all EOC programs. Con- 
verting taxeaters into taxpayers must be 
a continuing process. 

With the rising costs of welfare cases 
to State, county, and other political sub- 
divisions, it is of utmost importance that 
those economic opportunity programs 
which have proven successful, be contin- 
ued and expanded. On the other hand, 
those which have not proven successful 
should be reexamined and if the projects 
can be salvaged by change of personnel, 
such changes should be made, if failure 
was due to other factors then the proj- 
ects should be discontinued. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the full text of 
County Executive Nickerson’s remarks at 
this point in the RECORD: d 
REMARKS BY COUNTY EXECUTIVE EUGENE 

NICKERSON AT MEETING OF HEALTH AND 

WELFARE COUNCIL, May 25, 1967 

I am delighted to be here with you and to 
see so many familiar faces—the faces of 
friends and colleagues who have devoted 
many years to a great mutual endeavor—im- 
proving the quality of life for all of the peo- 
ple of Nassau. 

We have worked through these years at 
common purposes and have sought common 
goals—sometimes by different routes, but al- 
ways in the same direction. 

We have not yet reached our goals—al- 
though surely we have advanced. I think to- 
day of three years ago when we began the 
war on poverty in Nassau—and we deter- 
mined that the generals in that war would 
not be armchair strategists in government— 
but front-line commanders in the Health and 
Welfare Council. 

There were a number of reasons for that 
decision. We were seeking full mobilization 
of community resources. We were seeking to 
cut across all political, ethnic, and economic 
lines. We turned to this independent organ- 
ization which had worked devotedly for so 
many years in close league with the social 
agencies, with the business community and 
labor, with churches, civic groups, civil 
rights groups, schools and universities. 

I also believed it was important to estab- 
lish sound program-planning-program audit 
and fiscal controls as central functions, han- 
died by a central agency under the Health 
and Welfare Council. And so the Nassau 
Economic Opportunity Commission came into 
being—to make available the great reservoir 
of talent and experience and concern which 
is in this room today—and to represent the 
neighborhoods and concerned groups. 

But the responsibility for implementing 
and administering the programs was vested 
in the local communities themselves—and 
this is vital-that our community centers be 
of, by, and for the local people. 
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And so through these two techniques— 
local control and central coordination—we 
established at the outset that partisan poli- 
tics would find no place in the Nassau war 
on poverty. 

I am satisfied that in this we have suc- 
ceeded. We have kept the program away from 
political influence, and we intend to keep it 
that way. 

This has not been so, as you know, in some 
other parts of the nation. There is, for ex- 
ample, a mayor in a small southern city, 
who shall be nameless, who looks upon com- 
munity action centers as political club- 
houses. I heard a story about this man re- 
cently let's call him Mayor Claghorn. 

It so happened that the President, the 
Vice-President and Mayor Claghorn found 
themselves stranded in a lifeboat far at sea, 
and the combined weight of the three men 
threatened to sink the boat. Obviously, one 
would have to Jump overboard to save the 
other two. 

The President said, “I would go, but un- 
fortunately my high office prevents me.” 
The Vice-President said, “I'd be happy to 
sacrifice myself, but I have to be around in 
case anything happens to the President.” 

But Mayor Claghorn, an experienced ma- 
chine politician, said, “Why not do it the 
democratic way? Let's take a vote.“ They all 
agreed—the yote was taken. Claghorn won 8 
to 2. 

The war on poverty has some stormy seas 
ahead, and there’s no room in the boat for 
the Claghorns. 

When we need resources for this war from 
Washington and Albany, we count our 
friends there, and we note those who are 
slow to move, without caring what their 
party label is. All we know is that this war 
needs help—it needs it badly and it needs 
it now. 

There is no question that Federal aid for 
this program and for many others is grossly 
inadequate. We are dealing with national 
problems, Poverty and despair have no re- 
spect for county lines and state lines. This 
is a national emergency, and I refuse to be- 
lleve that Washington does not have the 
resources to deal with that emergency. 

When I hear that said, I am reminded of 
@ question posed by Alfred E. Smith 45 years 
ago. He was running against the incumbent, 
Governor Nathan Miller, and the Governor 
was claiming, with much fanfare, that he 
had saved the State 25 million dollars, 

Al Smith waited while Miller continued to 
refer, day after day, to the 25 million dollars. 
Then one day Smith spoke out If Governor 
Miller says he saved the State 25 million 
dollars, I ask him two questions, “Where is 
it—and who's got it?” 

With all the deeply troubling news from 
many parts of the world today, I would ask 
that no one forget America’s number one 
domestic challenge—the war on poverty being 
fought right here on the battleground of 
peace, It must be a total war with the goal 
of unconditional surrender. 

And I ask this question: Is America more 
interested in swelling the welfare rolis than 
in training people to hold jobs and pay taxes? 

The war on poverty is not only an humani- 
tarian cause. It is a matter of self-interest 
to every taxpayer. There must be, nationally 
and locally, a greater effort to tie in the two 
programs which are crucial to the future of 
this country and this nation—the war on 
poverty and public assistance. 

We seck to give people the opportunity and 
the incentives to leave the welfare rolls, and 
to prevent them from going on in the first 
place. 

But to break the welfare cycle, there must 
be basic changes. 

The welfare system is a product of the 
depression and it is still geared to depression 
psychology. In 1938, there were more people 
on public welfare in Nassau County than 
there are today. There were 25,000, eight per- 
cent of our population. 
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Today there are 21,000—and today that is 
less than one percent of our population. 

And in spite of the generosity and dedica- 
tion of all the people in this room, What this 
means is that today there is less public con- 
cern for the disadvantaged, less public pres- 
sure on the public agencies to help the poor. 

In fact, the pressure is now coming from 
the other direction. The taxpayer wants to 
know why welfare is so costly—and it's a 
good question. 

It's costly because it’s an antiquated sys- 
tem, overly defined and overly regulated by 
rules and regulations born of the depression. 
The arbitrary eligibility category for welfare 
recipients require so much red tape and 
investigations that we estimate that we could 
save in Nassau County $800,000 if Washing- 
ton established a single category based solely 
on need. 

Now, I have opened myself up to the ques- 
tion that A. Smith asked Nathan Miller. My 
answer would be that we could use that 
money further to reduce welfare costs by 
putting it into job-training and referral 
programs. - 

Those services are already underway in 
your community action centers and in the 
work of the Job Development Center, under 
the Human Rights Commission, which in 
less than three years has placed more than 
4,000 young men and women in jobs and job- 
training programs. 

It can be done—and it must be done. If it 
is not, ten years from now the social and eco- 
nomic cost of poverty and unemployment— 
when jobs are available—will be higher than 
we would care to imagine. 

We can prevent a high number of people 
on welfare, if we are given the resources to 
do it. But what about those who are already 
on welfare? We know that only a tiny per- 
centage are employable—although you 
would be surprised at how many people are 
unaware of the high percentage of children 
and their mothers and the aged and dis- 
abled on public assistance today. 

But we con do more. In our Welfare De- 
partment, Commissioner Barbaro has a pro- 
gram underway—in cooperation with our 
Commissioner of Labor and others—to make 
sure that every employable becomes em- 
ployed, 

This, too, is a central part of the war on 
poverty—and it must receive full support 
from Washington. Our communities must 
have more day care centers to enable 
mothers on public assistance to be freed for 
employment. 

Yet we now face the possibility of being 
penalized for taking the very approach, 
through the Health and Welfare Council, 
which has made the war on poverty in Nassau 
a sound, responsible and effective program. 
Next October, under regulations to take effect 
July 1, unless Washington heeds our pleas, 
local financial support must be raised from 
10 to 20 percent because the Nassau Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Commission will be 32 
months old. 

Yet, as we know well, many of our com- 
munity programs are just getting off the 
ground, for example, in Rockville Centre, 
Port Washington, Hempstead and Freeport. 
Just two weeks ago, I attended the opening 
of the multi-service center of the Roosevelt 
Economic Opportunity Council. This Center 
will be barely five months old when federal 
support is cut from ninety percent to elghty 
percent. 

I know that many of you are working on 
this problem and that Steve Angell is pre- 
vailing upon the OEO to recognize the situa- 
tion in Nassau. Earlier this week, I pointed 
out in my testimony to Senator Clark's com- 
mittee that in effect, the Federal govern- 
ment is asking you to fragment the program. 

What would happen if Nassau's Economic 
Opportunity Commission were abolished. It 
would deny the professional help of the 
Health and Welfare Council to the commu- 
nity action programs. 
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Or, it would mean that such experts in 
manpower, education, housing, consumer 
protection, and so on, would be needed in 
each individual agency. Rather than advis- 
ing and coordinating, the whole concept 
would be changed, and neighborhood leader- 
ship would be discouraged from developing 
its own programs. 

At stake here are the lives and hopes of 
people. We know already that this program 
can raise standards of living and provide 
opportunity for fulfillment in employment, 
education and housing. 

The Federal commitment to the war on 
poverty must be wholehearted, The promise 
of the Economic Opportunity Act has not 
been fulfilled. Expectations were raised to 
great heights by the Congress three years 
ago. It means that the Federal government 
must do more—not less. 

It means that we need the resources to 
show solid results to the people, It means 
that concepts must be broadened—welfare 
and economic opportunity programs must be 
coordinated. It means that we must con- 
tinue to make both programs in Nassau 
County efficient and effective. And it means 
that we must continue to insist, as we have 
insisted, that both the war on poverty and 
the Welfare Department in Nassau County 
be under professional leadership and re- 
moved from politics, 

All of us should be encouraged by the 
start we have made, the generous support we 
have had in our communities, and the wide- 
spread participation which makes this pro- 
gram worthy of Washington's full attention. 

Now let us join together in demanding 
that promises be kept in full, so that our 
communities can bulld on the strong foun- 
dation that you have laid for the future, 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
consider the views expressed by County 
Executive Nickerson. At this time when 
the Members of the 90th Congress are 
concerned about reducing nonessential 
expenditures I urge my colleagues to ex- 
clude from the category of nonessential 
expenditures those programs designed to 
meet human needs in the fields of health, 
education, and the war on poverty. 
These programs enacted by the 89th 
Congress must be reexamined, improved, 
and the good ones extended, 


U.S. Foreign Policy Shown Sadly 
Lacking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary that we continually reappraise 
foreign policy decisions since the effec- 
tiveness of administration moves in for- 
eign affairs is of such a dubious nature. 
Columnist Henry Hazlitt, writing in this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune points out 
the need for such a reappraisal of our 
foreign policy. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Fonxia PoLIcY SHOWN SADLY LACKING 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Is it too much to hope that the Arab- 
Israeli crisis will at last cause Washington 
to reexamine its foreign policles of the last 
quarter-century? 

Here are three of the policies in most 
urgent need of reappraisal. 
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1, “Building bridges” to communist coun- 
tries, as reflected in the recent consular 
treaty and in Lyndon Johnson’s plea for east- 
west trade. 

Under present conditions this policy makes 
no sense whatever. In Viet Nam, the Russians 
are supplying our enemy with the arms and 
munitions to kill and maim our fighting 
men. They are constantly engaging in pro- 
vocative actions—bumping and systemat- 
ically harassing our warships in neutral 
waters, calling us bandits and Mars, vilifying 
us every night in their short-wave broad- 
Casts. They openly encouraged Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in his aggressive actions. 

It profoundly divides and confuses Ameri- 
can opinion to be asked to carry on a costly 
and bloody war against communist aggres- 
sion on the one hand and on the other to 
extend credit to and trade and talk sweetly 
with the communist enemy. 

2. The foreign aid program. We ‘have 
poured out a staggering total of some 136 
billion dollars in foreign sid to some 100 
nations around the globe. At least 1 billion 
went to Egypt, hundreds of millions to the 
other Arab countries. 


AID PROGRAM FAILS 


Among the major arguments made for 
the preposterous aid program is that it 
would buy friends and allies, stop the spread 
of communism, and prevent wars. There is 
no evidence that it has done a single one of 
these things. On the contrary, Nasser [who, 
incidentally, had been saved only by our 
intervention in 1956] declared us his great 
enemy. Our other Arab beneficiaries broke 
Off relations with us. 

Last February the Citizens Foreign Ald 
committee calculated that since July, 1962, 
riotous foreign mobs had made 66 violent 
demonstrations against the United States, 
Stoning our embassies, tearing down our 
flag, setting fire to our libraries. 

Yet this foreign aid program has in- 
Creased if not created our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, helped to drain our gold re- 
Serve from 24 billions in 1949 to 13 billions 
today, increased our inflation, and under- 
Mined the dollar. 

3. The United Nations. The hope of most 
Of those who met in 1945 to form the United 
Nations was that it would substitute peace- 
ful discussion and settlement of differences 
for resort to war. Instead, it seems to have 
done more to inflame differences than to 
reconcile them. Nations have used it mainly 
as a propaganda platform to denounce their 
Neighbors. The communist dictatorships 
have used it to defame the capitalist de- 
Mocracies and to obstruct cooperation. 


U.N. DISPLAYS RELUCTANCE 


The U.N. role in the present middle east 
Crisis has not been reassuring. U Thant, who’ 
had shown no reluctance to intervene 
against Tshombe in Katanga, or against 
South Africa or Rhodesia, precipitately 
Pulled U.N. troops out of Egypt at the re- 
Quest of Nasser. Russia was able to block 
any U.N. action that might have prevented 
the Arab-Israell war from breaking out. She 
Only agreed to a cense-fire resolution when 
it became necessary to save the Arabs from 
Still greater disaster. 

Whatever we decide to do about the United 
Nations, let us at least stop putting our 
Political conscience in its hands, treating its 
Majority decisions as sacrosanct and refus- 
ing to veto anything. As Dean G. Acheson, 
former secretary of state, reminded Congress 
More than 10 years ago, the United Nations 
is but “a forum. And if a great nation like 
the United States looks to the United Na- 
tions to form American policy, instead of 
fighting in the United Nations for what the 

ican government believes should be 

done, then we have committed an unprece- 

ernie abdication of responsibility and 
wer.“ 
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High School Seniors Turning to Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


ÖF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not surprising that in this 
jet age, many of our young people are 
turning to aviation as a career, One in- 
teresting program has been developed by 
the Bryant-McIntosh School of Business 
in Lawrence, Mass. It involves a 2-year 
program for professional pilots, the only 
one of its type in the northeastern region 
of the United States. I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Recorp an 
article by George J. Cullen of the Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune describing the pro- 
gram: 

[From the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune Jan, 18, 
1967] 

BRYANT-MCINTOSH PLANS 2-T RAR COURSE— 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS TURNING TO AVIATION 
(By George J. Cullen) 

Greater Lawrence high school seniors, tak- 
ing part in Career Day programs this year, 
have come face to face with a new career 
opportunity—aviation. 

It’s the sonic-booming industry in which 
wages are high, hours short and the demand 
for skilled workers is great. 

High school students across the country 
are showing an unprecedented interest in 
making aviation a career. 

In the past, the airlines depended upon the 
military for trained personnel. This supply 
is drying up and the expanding industry 
must look to civilian sources for a continuing 
flow of experienced workers. 

Greater Lawrence high schoolers who want 
to train for high paying jobs will find the 
opportunity right in their own back yard. 
Beginning in September, the Bryant-McIn- 
tosh School of business, 175 Haverhill Street 
will inaugurate a two-year professional pilot 
course, the only one of its type on the eastern 
coast north of Florida. 

The course will be for those who will go 
into aviation as a career and still want to 
obtain a good two-year education. 

The training will be given in cooperation 
with Four Star Aviation, Inc., based at the 
Lawrence in North Andover. It will 
be there that students obtain their flying 
instruction. 

During the first year of the Bryant- 
McIntosh course, students will be prepared 
for a private pilot's license. During the first 
semester of the second year they will be 
taught to qualify for a commercial license 
while during the second semester the instruc- 
tion will concern instrument flying. 

The school has been engaged in giving 
courses in aviation for the past year. 

Up to now the curriculum has been one 
fitted to provide ground training for those 
who seek private pilots licenses at private 
fiying schools, such as Four Star in North 
Andover. 

The student body has been made up of 
men and women whose school days are be- 
hind them and who are interested in flying 
as a hobby or in connection with their 
private businesses. 

COMPLETE PROGRAM 


The day course to begin in September will 
be a complete training program for high 
school graduates who wish to make a career 
of flying passenger and cargo planes or tak- 
ing a place in some other phase of the 
industry. 
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Joseph W. Benkert, director of the Ground 
School Training Center at Bryant-McIntosh, 
will supervise the course to be initiated in 
September. 

A veteran pilot, he will also oversee the 
equipment to be used in the planes in which 
the students will fly during their two-year 
course. 

TWENTY-MEMBER CLASSES 


Classes in the two-year aviation course 
will be limited to 20 members. The courses 
have been approved by the Federal Aviation 
Authority (FAA) and all of the instructors 
are holders of government-approved teach- 
ers“ licenses for advanced instruction. 

“Careers in aviation were never so attrac. 
tive,“ Benkert says. 

He attributes this to the fact that more 
and more jets are flying longer and carrying 
more passengers and cargo than ever before. 

In addition, the number of planes used in 
priváte industry is growing at an unprece- 
dented pace. In this respect, according to 
Benkert, young men who learn to fly in the 
north with its variables of weather will have 
an advantage over those trained in the south 
where the climate is warm. 

He said that it is in the highly industrial 
ized northeast that most of the business 
fiying is done and where the most job op- 
portunities are to be found. 

Since the opening of the school year last 
fall, Benkert has talked with more than 1,000 
high school seniors advising them of the 
opportunities offered in aviation. He says 
the interest displayed was surprisng. He has 
been invited to talk on aviation at 32 Mer- 
rimack Valley schools during the next three 
months. 

Aviation-mindedness is growing among 
young people in all parts of the nation, 
according to surveys made by the industry. 

Introduction to Aviation courses have been 
established in hundreds of high schools, 
Every student taking such courses does not 
of necessity become an aviator anymore than ` 
every student studying chemistry becomes 
a chemist. 

While the demand for pilots is great, so is 
the demand for other jobs in aviation such 
as are filled by the personnel at airport ter- 
minals, according to Benkert. 

THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum outlined for the two-year 
Bryant-McIntosh course in aviation is made 
up of the following: 

First semester, subjects and credits, Ac- 
counting I (4), English I (3), Mathematics 
(3), Introduction ot Aviation (2), Aviation 
Science (3). Total 15. 

Second semester: Accounting II (4), Eng- 
lish II (3), Air Transportation (2), Alr Navi- 
gation (basic) (1), Aircraft Operation I (2), 
Public Speaking (3). Total 15. 

the second year of the course the 
students would follow this course: 

First semester, Economics I (3), Psychol- 
ogy I (3), Air Navigation II (2), Federal Air 
Regulations (1), Aircraft Operation II (1), 
Introduction to Management (3), Typing I 
(2). Total 15. 

Second semester, Airline Management (3), 
Air Publications, Communications (2), 
Radio Navigation I (2), Air Traffic Control I 
(3), Introduction to Marketing (3), Physi- 
ology for the Pilot (2). Total 15. 

During the summer months, the schoo) is 
planning an accelerated course for high 
school seniors and college students who may 
wish to become private pilots. The Ground 

Course will be geared to a morning 
of study at Bryant-McIntosh and afternoon 
flying at the airport in North Andover. 

Benkert says that girls will be enrolled in 
the two-year course. Their objective may be 
employment as an airlines stewardess or in 
the private aircraft industry where a knowl- 
edge of aviation would be an important asset. 

At the last meeting of the Municipal Air- 
port Commission, the group voted to approve 
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an Aviation Career Day program at the alr- 
port on a Saturday in April which will be 
open to all high school seniors in the area. 

The request was made by Edward C. 
Bryant, president of Bryant-McIntosh, who 
pointed out that it would not only be a 
service to the students but also emphasize 
the importance of the municipal airport to 
the economic life of Greater Lawrence. 


Free Expression Was Never Intended To 
Be the Creator of Insurrection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, for 
3 days now, one young man has exerted 
his every effort toward inciting riots in 
the city of Atlanta, Ga. Citizens across 
the Nation are asking Why?“ 

A recent editorial in the DeKalb New 
Era, a weekly newspaper published in 
Decatur, Ga., has also asked “Why?” 
More importantly, it depicts the need for 
an inquiry; and I request that the text 
of the editorial of Thursday, June 8, 
1967, be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp following these remarks. 

CREATOR OF INSURRECTION 


Some years ago a man wandered up from 
the country of Trinidad. He took sanctuary 
in this country. His name is Stokely Car- 
michael. 

Soon after he arrived he stumbled upon 
the word freedom.“ He knew not what it 
meant. He has never learned. He has never 
seen in tt the real meaning our fathers gave 
it with their toil, sacrifices, tears, blood and 
death. For him there is no sanctity encom- 
passed within its history in America. But 
he took it unto himself, received its bless- 
ings, bathed in its benefits and then brazenly 
disgraced its hallowed meaning. Por him it 
Was a license to say and do anything his 
hate-infested mind concocted. 

He goes around the country preaching his 
doctrine of sedition, hate, insurrection, 
anarchy, murder and arson. He decries the 
ghettos, and at the same time creates mental 
ghettos in the uneducated, the discon- 
tented. He exhorts to lawlessness. He en- 
courages civil chaos. He advocates violence. 
He espouses a “kill and burn” method. He 
tramples upon the graves of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans who have died for 
freedom. He smears and insults every man in 
uniform, regardless of race. He reviles this 
country's flag. He solicits a total defiance of 
our laws. 

Such is the character of the unwanted 
stranger from Trinidad. Nothing in American 
history parallels his sojourn here. Never has 
there been such an amazing apathy of true 
Americanism. If his tirades represent free- 
dom of speech, if his treasonable doctrines 
are liberty, if his planned advocacy of vio- 
lence is public order, security and lawful- 
ness, then America should start all over 
again in learning the meaning of those 
words. 

Another thing is alarming in this con- 
nection. Not only are we apathetic toward 
the man, but, in many areas he is actually 
invited to deliver his diatribes. This we can 
not understand. One can tell from its odor 
the presence of garbage. No one has to take 
its contents. Free expression was never in- 
tended to be the creator of insurrection. 
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“GI No. 1,” He Gasped, Then He Died 
r EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA . 


OF FLORIDA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, some mes- 
sages speak for themselves. 

Sp4c. Aaron M. Clemons, Jr., of 
Gainesville, Fla., spent a year in Viet- 
nam. More than half that time was spent 
in combat areas. The following article 
was written for the Gainesville Sun, and 
appeared in that newspaper. 

In his remarks, Aaron mentions a 
heartrending scene of a youngster 
mortally wounded by terrorist Vietcong. 
The lad died in the arms of a U.S. serv- 
iceman, sent to Vietnam in the hope 
that peace and freedom could come to 
this ravaged area by halting aggression. 

I know not how history will record 
our efforts. I only know that I can take 
pride in the young Americans who have 
served so nobly in this conflict. 

Reprinted below are the moving words 
written by Specialist Fourth Class Cle- 
mons: 

Next ro His RIFLE, A GI's Best FRIEND Is 
SUPPORT 


During my year in Vietnam, I heard a 
lot about the marchers and demonstrations 
by people who are opposed to the war. I've 
heard the names we GIs are called for fight- 
ing over there, and I heard of their signs 
reading; “It’s Their Fight, Let Them Fight 
It!“, “Get Out of Vietnam!” “Don't Get In- 
volved!” 

It’s a shame that these kind of people get 
most of the publicity. For there are, how- 
ever, many fine people in this world who 
give us their full support, and do all they 
can to make all the hardships of war seem 
more bearable. Next to his rifle, a supporter 
at home is a GI's best friend. 

I've received letters of gratitude from all 
sorts of wonderful people. Once I received 
a large, brown envelope from a church here 
in Gainesville. When I opened the envelope, 
I found it filled with several little notes from 
a lot of young children of a Sunday School 
class. The notes were written on pieces of 
paper bag, offering slips, just anything the 
children had handy on which to write. They 
didn't care how it looked, they just wanted 
to say, “Thanks.” If they only knew how 

those kind words made me feel. Actu- 
ally, it should have been me saying “Thanks.” 

These are the kind of people who make 
GI's feel proud of doing our part in this 
fight for freedom. They help us to realize 
that we don't stand alone, that through 
them, we are backed by two of the most 
poveren weapons in any war, prayer and 

pe. 

Then, there’s the people in Vietnam who 
need our help so badly, Before the United 
States went to the ald of that country, the 
poor people over there were afraid to cough 
out loud for fear of being silenced—per- 
manently. They had hardly any freedom at 
all. But now, they can smile real big and feel 
free, and they can even cough as loud as they 
want. ; 

There are other things that make me feel 
proud of doing my part in Vietnam. Once we 
were on a mission a few miles north of Tuy 
Hoa. We came across a little village that had 
been hit by terrorists. There was a crowd 
gathered in the center of the street, so we 
went to investigate. Once we worked our way 
to the center of the circle, we saw what the 
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commotion was all about. I took the small 
boy in my arms, and said, It's okay son, 
we are here.“ He couldn't see me through his 
mangled eyes, 50 he lifted a bloody little hand 
from his torn belly, and felt of my face, my 
eyes, my mouth, my nose, my hair. Then he 
said, in almost a breathless gasp, “GI, GI 
number one.” Then with a hint of a smile, 
he laid his head against my chest and died, 

I know I wouldn't stand a chance in trying 
to convince all the objectors that we have 
a cause in Vietnam. That, indirectly, we are 
protecting the very rights they are exercising 
every day, and we're trying to prevent the 
same thing from happening in the United 
States, that happened in that little village, 
to that small boy. 

I just want to say that I'm proud of the 
way I feel, I'm proud to have been able to do 
my part, and I’m proud of all the great peo- 
ple who are continuously doing all they can 
to help. 

People think what they want to think, and 
feel what they want to feel. Nothing I could 
say would change that. I just want to ex- 
press a word of praise to all the great people 
who realize why we are in Vietnam, and who 
do all they can, in their own little ways, to 
help win the war. 

For time immemorial, some foreign power 
has always thrust its powerful jaws at the 
United States. Yet, America has always put 
its best foot forward, and proudly stood firm 
for what we believe in; the right to speak out 
and say what we want, the right to worship 
freely, without fear of being imprisoned by 
a dictatorial country, and most of all, the 
feeling of being Free. 

However, we've been strong enough to 
suppress those totalitarian powers, and in do- 
ing so, we have gained their respect, and have 
shown them that the United States is the 
most powerful country on earth. 

If you'll notice, I said, “America proudly 
stood firm,” and this is true. America has 
always stood firm. This is why I can't un- 
derstand what is wrong with a lot of people 
today. I can’t see what these sign carriers 
get out of trotting up and down the street, 
stabbing our boys in the back. 

Instead of giving the boys in Vietnam 
their support, these people are cutting them 
down at every chance they get. 

The fighting men in Vietnam have radios, 
they hear a lot of what's going on at home, 
and believe me, I know from experience, that 
tome of the things they hear over their radio 
hits them harder than an enemy mortar 
round could. 

Don’t get me wrong, I know there are a lot 
of great people in this country, who give 
the boys in Vietnam their full support. 

As I mentioned, during my tour in Viet- 
nam, I received letters, packages, and notes 
of gratitude from a lot of fine people. Some 
of whom I’ve never met, and probably never 
will. I could never hope to give these people 
the praise they deserve. But then again, they 
don’t expect any praise. They give their sup- 
port because they want to, because they are 
proud to, not because they want a pat on the 
back. When all of this is over, we can pat 
each other on the back. That is, the ones who 
deserve it. 


I'm amazed that these sign carriers carry 
signs telling the President to stop the bomb- 
ing so we can live in peace. The time has 
come for these people to realize that we 
aren't playing a game in Vietnam, we're 
fighting a war. 

We've tried stopping the bombing many 
times in the past—five days early in 1965, 
thirty-seven days in December and January 
of 1965-66, and six days just a very short 
time ago. During these pauses in bombing 
and ceasefire, the Communists continued to 
take advantage of the situation and infiltrate 
more men and arms into South Vietnam. 
We leave the door to peace open, only to 
get it slammed in our face. 
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We aren't playing a checker game, where- 


We can afford to give our opponent his 
Choice of moves. We have to make all the 
Moves, and make them count. 

We've tried every way there is to gain peace 
in that country, and every time, we've gotten 
out throats cut. Now we're doing the only 
thing there is to do. Military pressure on 
North Vietnam offers the only hope for peace, 
and freedom for the people of South Vietnam. 

Sure the bombing may cost money, but 
look at the American lives that are saved 
because of the major Communist bases that 
have been bombed. 

The Vietnamese ambassador to the U.S. 
Once said, “If it were not for the bombing, 
there would be infiltration beyond our ca- 
Pacity to resist.” 

The great people who give the boys in 
Vietnam their full support know what I'm 
talking about, and Im sure agree with me 
100 per cent. 

I wish the people against the war would 
Stop, and give it some thought. Think of why 
We're in Vietnam. Talk to a mother who 
has lost a son in Vietnam, to a wife who has 
lost her husband, or better still, to a child 
Who has lost her daddy. Ask them if they 
feel their loved ones died for nothing, or if 
the died for a cause, Then if you still feel 
against the war—well, I guess that is your 
Privilege. That's all part of being free. You 
have the right te think what you want to 
think, and feel what you want to feel. 

It's a good feeling to be free isn't it? 
Wouldn't it be nice if everyone in the world 
Could have that feeling? Think it over. 


The Kennedy Round Versus the Nontariff 


Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr, WHTTENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, and the amendments thereto, the 
United States has consistently lowered 
foreign trade barriers through the years. 

of adequate protection against ex- 

cessive imports has resulted in the Amer- 

ican textile industry, and other indus- 

es basic to the economy of the Nation 

and our national security, suffering ex- 
ve damage. 

While the United States has consist- 
ently lowered trade barriers, overseas 
Nations haye found ways to impede U.S. 
exports. In the June 15, 1967, issue of 
Forbes magazine an article entitled “The 
Kennedy Round, Versus the Nontariff 

ers” points out the various methods 
Used by foreign countries to prevent 
American products from being sold over- 


I believe my colleagues in the House 

Will find the article to be most interest- 
and informative, and I insert it in the 

Appendix of the Recorp: 

TRR KENNEDY ROUND VERSUS THE NTB 

The deal was all set; the U.S. exporters and 
the German importers could almost smell 
the money. They had discovered that beef 
from the Chicago stockyards could be flown 
Very cheaply to West Germany because they 
Wouldn't have to keep it under tion; 

e high altitudes would take care of that. 

ey expected to make a,killing. 
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At the very last minute they were forced 
to cancel the deal, and the dream of all those 
fat profits vanished, The reason: West Ger- 
man customs and health officials had ruled 
that any U.S. shipments of fresh beef would 
have to include the heads and innards as 
well so that “we can give a satisfactory in- 
spection for possible diseases.” 

The incident dramatized a fact that was 
almost universally overlooked in the elation 
over the success of "the Kennedy round” 
of tariff negotiations in Geneva last month: 
Tariffs are not the only barriers to world 
trade. There are nontariff barriers, too. And 
these NTBs are preventing somewhere be- 
tween $20 billion and $40 billion in trade 
every year. 

Almost every nation, including the U.S., 
has them. 

The U.S. would be shipping coal to New- 
castle were it not for NTBs, because U.S. 
mines can lay down a ton of coal in New- 
castle more cheaply and English mines can. 
The United Kingdom doesn’t have a tariff 
on U.S: coal; it simply bans the importation 
of coal from the U.S. completely. 

Other European nations have quotas on 
U.S. coal. The result: According to industry 
estimates, the U.S. is losing approximately 
$150 million a year in sales of coal abroad. 

La Belle France. The French and other 
Europeans make it difficult to sell U.S. cars 
abroad by a system of road taxes based on 
horsepower. Since U.S. cars are far more 
powerful than all but a few European models, 
the road taxes discourage sales because they 
make cars expensive to drive. 

The French government discourages sales 
of U.S. and Canadian Whiskies by prohibit- 
ing anyone to advertise them. This ban on 
advertising naturally does not extend to wine 
and brandy which the French make. 

Germany prevents the sale of U.S. canned 
and bottled foodstuffs by declaring that U.S. 
additives are “a health risk.” (German addi- 
tives, of course, are not.) Canada has an 
even neater scheme for preventing the sale 
of U.S. canned and bottled foodstuffs. It pro- 
hibits certain can sizes which, by coincid- 
ence, happen to be standard in this country. 

In many parts of Western Europe, and 
especially in France, clothing manufacturers 
prevent the sale of American clothes by 
inducing the clothing stores not to handle 
them. The unions have proved an effective 
pressure group for the manufacturers. 

Throughout most of Western Europe, the 
electric-power companies are owned and 
operated by the government. They won't 
buy U.S. equipment, no matter how good, 
or what the price, unless they have to. 

We're Guilty, too. Americans can't really 
complain about the foreign NTBs because 
this country has some dazzlers of its own. 
Ornamental shrubs cannot come into the US. 
from Canada, Japan or the Scandinavian 
countries unless every trace of dirt has been 
removed from the roots. Which means they 
rarely can come in. 

U.S. oil companies can't use foreign 
dredges for offshore drilling because dredges 
are considered ships, and foreign ships are 
forbidden to operate inside the three-mile 
limit. 

The roughest U.S. NTB of all is the ASP 
(American Selling Price) system. This pro- 
vides that duties on synthetic organic chem- 
icals (dyes, for example) must be based, not 
on the price the U.S. importer pays, but 
on the U.S. wholesale or catalog price. When- 
ever a foreign company puts out a new syn- 
thetic organic chemical, its U.S. competitors 
instanly get a sample, analyze it, make up 
a batch and list it for sale. The European 
Common Market contends the list price 
usually is much higher. This had the effect 
of making the foreign chemical too expensive 
to import, 

Nothing infurlates the European Common 
Market more. It has offered to lower its own 
tariffs on chemicals and to eliminate NTBs 
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that discriminate against U.S. cars if the 
U.S, will eliminate the ASP system. The Ad- 
ministration would like to but Congress 
would have to agree, and the chances of this 
are not good. 

The success of the Kennedy round was a 
boon to international trade. As Mark 8. 
Massel, a senior member of the staff of the 
Brookings Institution says, “the fetters on 
international trade cannot be removed as 
long as there is. . . a neglect of nontariff 
barriers.” 


Hawaii Celebrates June 11 as King 
Kamehameha Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, June 
11 is celebrated as Kamehameha Day in 
Hawaii, It is observed as a holiday by the 
people of the 50th State in memory of 
King Kamehameha the Great, who suc- 
cessfully united the islands in 1810 under 
one rule, 

This great monarch welded the dis- 
cordant elements of the scattered islands 
into one kingdom, and thereafter ruled 
his unified people with legendary bril- 
liance and benevolence. 

For generations, Hawaiians and visi- 
tors to Hawaii from many lands have 
viewed with awe the magnificent plumed 
statue of Kamehameha the Great which 
has dominated the area in front of Ha- 
wall's Judiciary Building. This same like- 
ness of King Kamehameha will soon 
grace Statuary Hall in the Capitol of the 
United States, for the first sovereign of 
all Hawaii has been selected by the peo- 
ple of the 50th State as one of two illus- 
trious representatives worthy of national 
commemoration. 

Statues of marble and bronze, how- 
ever, are not needed to remind the peo- 
ple of Hawaii of the first ruler of the 
Hawaiian kingdom. Firmly planted in 
their minds and hearts is the living mem- 
ory of Kamehameha the Great. This is 
reflected, for example, in the writings of 
one of Hawaii's sons, Samuel Amalu. 
Under his nom de plum-—Kapiikauina- 
moku—this chronicler of Hawaiian his- 
tory has written an engrossing account 
of King Kamehameha and other rulers 
of Hawaii, who helped bridge the abyss 
that separated their own ancient culture 
from a new and overpowering civiliza- 
tion. The alii bridged this abyss and led 
the Hawaiian people safely across into a 
new world, and they did this in less than 
50 years! They did this by accepting all 
the New World had to offer and yet re- 
taining all that was precious and lovely 
of the Old—a feat not matched in the 
history of man.” 

During the month of June, when Ha- 
waii remembers an eventful period in its 
history with colorful pagentry in honor 
of its renowned monarch, Kamehameha 
the Great, I take pleasure in inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the very in- 
teresting and nostalgic article by Mr. 
Amalu, Today Honor Kamehameha, 
All Hawaiians,” which appeared in the 
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Honolulu Advertiser on Monday, June 12, 

1987: 

Topay Honors KAMEHAMEHA, ALL HAWAIIANS 
(By Kapitkauinamoku) 

June 11 has been set aside to honor the 
memory of one of Hawaii's greatest sons, 
King Kamehameha the Great. It also honors 
the entire royal race, the princes and sover- 
eigns who ruled these islands for so many 
generations. 

But, in its broadest sense, June 11 also 
‘honors the Hawaiian people. (Kamehameha 
Day is being celebrated today because June 
11 came on a Sunday.) 

It was King Kamehameha who, as con- 
queror after winning battle after battle on 
all the major Hawaiian islands, said: “The 
spears of Kamehameha will not cross the 
waters that separate us 

And with these words spoken, the Hawallan 
Kingdom was born in 1810. 

It was Kamehameha who refused the in- 
famy of the apostate. They came to him and 
‘preached the doctrines of Christianity, of the 
new God from over the seas. 

Kamehameha listened to them, and then 
he answered: “The Gods of my people have 
befriended my house and my throne. They 
N delivered many kingdoms into my hand, 

and under their ensigns, I have conquered. 
Would you turn from such Gods to embrace 
an untried stranger? 

“The Heavens are wide, and there is 
enough room for many Gods, surely enough 
for Shee as well as mine.” 

words Kamehameha offered to his 
2 and good friend, George Vancouver, 
and the issue was never brought up again. 

On this day we must also remember the 
sovereigns who followed the great Kame- 
hameha and the other princely members of 
the royal dynastics and the chieftains of Ha- 
wali’s ancient nobility who loved these 
islands so deeply. 

There was Liholiho, the second Kameha- 
meha, who had the singular courage to turn 
his back upon all the traditions and beliefs 
of his people, to take that one irretrievable 
step, to issue that command that changed 
forever the lives and days of his people— 
“Burn the temples! Tear down the Gods!“ 

There was Kauikeoull, the third Kameha- 
meha, who voluntarily limited his own abso- 
lute powers, who gave to his people a legis- 
lature and a constitution. The first monarch, 
and perhaps the only monarch, ever to do so 
-willingly and freely. 

And more than this, he gave to his people 
his own lands for them and their descendants 
to hold and to enjoy forever. 

That was Alexander Liholiho, the elegant 
fourth Kamehameha, who founded the 
Anglican Rite and Community in these 
islands. It was he who sponsored the Iolani 
School and the St. Andrew’s Priory. And there 
was the consort, the beautiful Emma Kale- 
leonalani, who, with her royal husband, 
founded Queen's Hospital. 

There was Lot Kapuaia, the fifth Kame- 
hameha, who first sent Hawaiian youths to 
Europe for training and education, who re- 
stored the authority of the throne, and who 
gave of his own personal wealth to found the 
famed leprosarium at Kalaupapa. 

There was Lunalilo, who gave all of his 
great wealth to his people to found a shelter, 
the Lunalilo Home, where they might live 
in the hours of their age and infirmity. 

There was the great Liliha, the daughter of 
Hoapili, who gave her lands to found the 
famed Punahou Schools; Pauahi who gave 
her vast wealth to educate the youth of Ha- 
wail and to found the Kamehameha Schools, 
and her husband, Charles Reed Bishop, who 
founded the great Bishop Museum as a me- 
morial to his wife. 

There was the second Kapiolani, the Queen 
of David Kalakaua, who founded the ma- 
ternity and gynecological hospital that bears 
her name, 
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There was Lelelohoku, the young and ro- 
mantic Heir-Apparent, who left us so many 
of our loveliest songs and melodies—composi- 
tions still popular almost a century later. 

There was David Kalakaua, the most mag- 
nificent of his kingly race, who gave stature 
to his kingdom and to his people, who 
opened the proudest doors of the world to his 
race, and who brought a romance to his Is- 
lands that has never yet departed. 

And there was Liliuokalani, Hawall's last 
sovereign, who gave her people courage in 
their hours of darkest despair and who gave 
to the world the never forgotten songs of her 
Islands. 

There were the three queens of Hawall— 
Keopuolani, Kaahumanu, and Kalakua— 
and there were the first Kapiolani and Kinau 
and Pila Namahana and the indomitable 
Kapule of Kaual, courageous women who 
turned away from everything they knew to 
open their hearts to the hope of Calvary and 
who did the most to establish the universal 
acceptance of Christianity in Hawaii. 

Not only in the past but in our own liy- 
ing generations, the princes and the chief- 
tains of Hawaii have not forgotten these 
Islands and their people. 

The John Aimoku Dominis children prac- 
tically gave their royal grandmother's home, 
Washington Place, as a residence for Hawali’s 
governors. 

Prince Kuhio almost single-handedly 
achieved the benefits of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission for his people and labored in 
the American Congress for years to insure 
the continued prosperity of these Islands. 

Emma Kaulkeolani Wilcox of the Nakoolan! 
branch of the House of Moana, with her 
husband Albert Spencer Wilcox, gave of their 
great wealth to found the Kauikeolani 
Children’s Hospital of Honolulu, the Samuel 
Mahelona Hospital on Kauai, and numerous 
educational benefits and scholarships. 

Muriel Kuaihealani Amalu of the Luna- 
lilo Dynasty, with her first husband, Robert 
Witt Shingle, founded Molokal's first hospi- 
tal at Hoolehua. 

The brothers George and Francis Brown 
of the Kaneikolia branch of the House of 
Moana gave the lands and building of the 
new Lunalilo Home as a memorial to their 
mother, the gracious Irene Kahalelaukoa 
Holloway. 

Mary E. Foster of the Kahanamalani 
branch of the House of Moana gave her 
famed gardens to the people of Hawaii. 

And there were those others of the Alu 
who struggled in an ever-changing world to 
preserve the unity of their people and the 
integrity of their race, 

They did this by founding and leading the 
various societies, organizations and orders 
to maintain Hawaiian traditions and to keep 
intact the best of the ancient days. 

There was again Prince Kuhio who founded 
the Order of Kamehameha and the Hawaiian 
Civic Club. There was his wife, such people 
as Emma Ahuena Taylor, Lokalia Blaisdell, 
William Bishop Taylor, Kilauea Gumpfer, and 
Matilda Norton—all of the alii caste—helped 
to found the Daughters and Sons of Hawaiian 
Warriors. 

There was Abigail Wahllkaahuula, the 
Princess David Kawananakoa, who main- 
tained throughout her life, the gracious 
hospitality so typical of Hawallan royalty. 

There were Lucy Peabody and Kalani 
Henriques, the chiefly descendants of Issac 
Hueu Davis, who founded the Kaahumanu 
Society and who never forgot the traditions 
of the alii. 

Only an outstanding few of the alli have 
been named here; there were numerous 
others who gave freely of their wealth, time 
and efforts to make these Islands what they 
are today and to help their people traverse 
the abyss that separated their own ancient 
culture from a new and overpowering civil- 
ization. 


The alii bridged this abyss and led the 
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Hawallan people safely across into a new 
world, and they did this in less than 50 years. 
They did this by accepting all the new world 
had to offer and yet retaining all that was 
precious and lovely of the old—a feat not 
matched in the history of man. 

It is right that we should remember 
Hawaii's monarchs and chieftains on this 
day; it is also right that we should remem- 
ber the Hawallan people for this is their 
day. 

More than to anyone else, June 11 belongs 
to them. Our own childhood memories recall 
this day as it was in years gone by—the 
parades, the nostalgic orations, the pa'u- 
riders, the long plumeria leis draping the 
statue of Kamehameha, the Holoku Ball, the 
entire colorful pageantry of yesterday. 

We can still see John C. Lane and William 
Chun Hoon with silk hats, frock coats and 
walking sticks parading the many blocks 
from Aala to Tolani. 

We can still hear Kano chanting the 
Koihonua of Kamehameha from the little 
coronation stand at the palace. We can still 
see the warriors grouped at the base of 
Kamehameha’s statue and the Hale-o-na- 
Alii standing on the steps of Iolani, 

We can remember Eben Parker Low as 
the perennial parade marshal and, in later 
years, my own father. They are good mem- 
ories, colorful memories, and they help to 
keep us warm in the chill nights of today. 

Kamehameha Day does indeed belong to 
the Hawaiian, and it also belongs to every- 
one who lives on these islands for the Hawai- 
ian tempers everything and everyone he 
touches. You come upon the Hawallan, and 
you find that you are a little bit less of 
what you were and a little bit more of a 
Hawaiian. 

Of whatever race or color you be the love 
for these Islands has bred into you the 
blood of Hawaii, and Kamehameha is your 
king, and the alil are your chieftains, and 
the Hawaiians are your people, and Kame- 
hameha Day is your day. 

This is home. This is Hawaii. 


Women Wage Anticrime Crusade in 
Indianapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
crease of crime throughout our Nation 
is a problem which demands the time 
and effort of every segment of our 
society. 

In that connection, 5 years ago a small 
group of women in Indianapolis decided 
to lend their efforts to the fight against 
the city’s “streets of fear.” 

Those women began, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Margaret Moore, on the 
staff of the Indianapolis News, to or- 
ganize the anticrime crusade. 

The crusade now involves 1,000 wom- 
en's organizations, with a total mem- 
bership of 50,000. Crusaders ride in po- 
lice squad cars, observe court procedures, 
counsel public and parochial school stu- 
dents on the importance of abiding by 
the law, and conduct a program to re- 
duce the number of high school dropouts 
and encourage dropouts to return to 
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The record and accomplishments of 
the anticrime crusade in Indianapolis 
have been detailed in an article which 
appears in the June 23 issue of Time 
Magazine. 

I believe this program merits the at- 
tention not only of the Members of the 
Congress but of concerned citizens in 
general, Accordingly, I am inserting the 
article at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

CRUSADING IN INDIANAPOLIS 

Crime and public apathy toward it were 
on the rise in Indianapolis the night that 

. Margaret 


doorway into a darkened street. Without 
warning, a mugger lashed out at her head 
with a blunt weapon and snatched her purse. 
When Dr. Marshall died of her injuries, the 
Indianapolis News was deluged with letters 
from infuriated women. Assistant Publisher 
Eugene S. Pulliam asked one of the paper’s 
Staffers, Margaret Moore, 56, to help 30 prom- 
inent civic-minded women to decide on a 
course of action. 

That was in March of 1962. Since then, 
President Johnson’s Crime Commission has 
decided that "the most dramatic example in 
the country of a citizens’ group that has 
addressed itself forcefully and successfully 
to the problems of crime and criminal justice 
is the Anti-Crime Crusade in Indianapolis.” 
To man the crusade, Margaret Moore mobil- 
ized the 50,000 members of more than 1,000 

lis women's organizations. The 
first six months,” says Mrs. Moore, a widow, 
“we went to the power structure and listened 
to all their problems in crime prevention. 
Then we listened to outside experts explain 
Ways of dealing with them.” The view was 
the same from the male side of the fence: 
“They were around here for months asking 
Questions before they made a move," says 
Police Chief Dantel T, Veza. 

DOWN WITH DARKNESS 


Even then, the police did not take kindly 
to the prospect of having a bunch of women 
tell them how to run their business. Crusade 

tor Moore and a co-worker camped 
at police headquarters for 48 hours, explain- 
ing in plain language at every roll call that 
they were there to help, not hinder. They 
Prove their point by using the News to 
lobby for—and help get—raises for patrol- 
men. As the women rode along in squad cars 
for full eight-hour shifts, their determina- 
tion helped win over the cops. 

On one of these rides, a Crusade volunteer 
learned that a high percentage of violent 
crimes were committed on dark streets. The 
Worst,” says Mrs. Moore, “were the semi- 
commercial, semiresidential neighborhoods 
near the downtown area.” More lobbying 
followed, and more newspaper stories; since 
1962, about 9,000 new streetlights have been 
installed, at a cost of nearly $1,000,000. Po- 
lice figure that crime has dropped as much 
as 85% in the newly illuminated areas. 


SHAKING UP COURTS 


At the end of 1962, the women began 
& “court watcher” program. Some 3,000 
Wom.n haye sat in on more than 70,000 cases, 
filled out reports on the defendant, the 
charge, the plea, the verdict, the proceed- 
ings. Was the judge punctual? Were the 
Attorneys prepared with their cases, or did 
they ask for a continuance? Was the arrest- 
ing officer present to testify? Some attorneys 
disapproved, but court efficiency increased. 
“It's the only honest evaluation we get,” says 
Judge William T, Sharp. “It shakes every- 
body up and makes us analyze our decisions.” 

As a by-product of court watching, the 
Women learned that many youthful offenders 
Were unaware of the laws they were breaking. 
The Crusaders translated 18 Indiang statutes 
that apply to minors into layman’s language, 
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published a booklet entitled What Is the 
Law? and distributed it last spring to 2,600 
that 


ta, 
tacted the youngsters, found donors to pro- 
vide them with everything from tutoring to 
lunch money. 

Of the 4,000 dropouts and near-dropouts 
that the women have dealt with, 2,000 have 
been persuaded to stay in or return to school. 
There they get the additional benefit of 
Crusade-sponsored lecturers on juvenile law 
and crime by half a dozen police officers who 
tour the schools. The Crusaders also work 
with youths paroled from detention homes 
and sponsors seminars on shoplifting for 
merchants. 

UNDER THE UMBRELLA 


All the effort has produced concrete results. 
In 1965, total crime in Indianapolis dropped 
22%, while rising at a rate of 6% through- 
out the nation. Last year, although crime 
rose in the city by 5.2%, that was less than 
half the national surge of 11%. Meanwhile, 
Margaret Moore, former editor of 4 small- 
town Indiana weekly, who joined the News 
in 1952 after nine years as director of the 
Franklin (Ind.) College journalism depart- 
ment, keeps on working. The News, which 
pumped $6,000 into the Crusade last year, 
refuses to take credit for her accomplish- 
ments. Says Editor M. Stanton Evans, who is 
also Mrs, Moore’s son-in-law: “We provided 
the umbrella for this at first, and we will 
continue to support it. But the ladies run 
the Crusade." 


Judge Wright Abuses Little Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, so that our 
colleagues may better understand the 
thinking and motivation of Judge J. 
Skelley Wright, author of yesterday’s 
judicial move to take over public educa- 
tion, I insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Times Picayune of New Orleans 
dated April 8, 1962: 

_ PoLicyMAKING BY COURT DECISIONS 

We were glad of the opportunity to report 
the “reflections,” of Federal Judge J. Skelly 
Wright, on leaving New Orleans—subject of 
a parting address at Tulane university cen- 
ter 


The most significant part of his speech, in 
our opinion, was quoted as follows: 

“Judge Wright said he believes the best 
combination for the nine justices (of the 
supreme court) would be three former judges 
with judicial experience on the lower court 
level, three college professors and three law- 
yers out of political life, 

These working together might provide 
the best prospect of giving the court the type 
of perspective I think this policy instrument 
needs. The supreme court is more than a law 
court—it is a policy court, or, if you will, a 
political court. 

„It is an instrument of government, and 
while most judges have the habit, through 
long years of precedent, of looking backward. 
the supreme court must look forward 
through a knowledge of life, of people, of 
sociology, of psychology. 

“The supreme court is the final inter- 
preter of the constitution, a living document. 
It should not be interpreted with reference 
to the time in which it was written but 
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rather in reference to the present or, better 
still, the future, 

The supreme court must interpret the 
constitution not as if we were still living 
in the horse-and-buggy age but rather with 
the knowledge that we are approaching the 
space age.“ 

Policy-making is a power not given to the 
supreme court in the constitution, in any 
form whatever. For it to be given such power 
is not a new idea: In the United States it 
goes back to the constitutional convention 
of 1787. At that convention, this very princi- 
pia was rejected overwhelmingly on a record 
vote. 

Not being written in the constitution, not 
being an utter novelty, and being expressly 
contrary to the intent of the founding 


fathers, how then has this credo become es- 


tablished, if it has been established; how 
can it be made valid, if there is desire for 
and agreement with it? 

Constitutionally speaking, the only answer 
is through amendment to the constitution— 
& procedure that, to our knowledge, has not 
even been talked about. 

Would we want the constitution to say 
the supreme court may interpret the laws, 
constitution and treaties to its 
judgment as to the best policy for the nation 
at particular times? 

Unconstitutionally speaking, the only 
answer is usurpation—usurpation, to our 
mind, of the gravest and most far-reaching 
kind, transcending attempts on the part of 
other branches of our government in the 
past, or in the present, to encroach upon 
each other, or upon the supreme court. 

Judge Wright speaks of the “policy credo” 
as though it were a fact accomplished, not 
one to be proposed or voted on. It is un- 
necessary to remark that others have 
said as much, mostly in bitter disapproval, 
in connection with the segregation decisions; 
that one or two high justices have intimated, 
to random audiences, that they considered 
the court should be in last analysis a policy- 
maker; that the court itself in one of its 
Little Rock decisions came near saying it, 
in a manifesto as to what the “supreme law 
of the land” is. 

The history of the initial rejection of 
supreme court participation—let alone dom- 
ination—in policymaking ls set forth in 
“United States: Formation of the Union,” 
Government Printing Office, 1927—dealing in 
large part with the constitutional conven- 
tion proceedings, as reported by various par- 
ticipants. 

What we know as presidential veto was 
referred to in debates as “revisionary” power. 
On a proposal for a council of “revision,” 
made up of the President and some justices, 
only three states out of 13 were in favor. A 
proposal that both the court and President 
have the negativing“ power, independently, 
subject in either case to congressional over- 
ride, also lost, this time 3 to 8. The veto was 
then, of course, vested in the President alone. 

In connection with this rather limited ex- 
ercise of “policy power,” the discussions pro 
and con were both broad and pointed enough 
to leave no doubt as to the fundamental ob- 
jection: participation by the judiciary in 
any way in law-making, by veto or by initia- 
tion or by collaboration. 

These were, to be sure, horse-and-buggy 
days; but wisdom, prudence, foresight, are 
among the virtues that remain valid what- 
ever the new speed or mode of transport. And 
supposedly constitutional process, in respect 
to change, remains valid through all periods 
and types of changes. 


Thus, it can be seen that Judge Wright 
is not a jurist. He is a policymaker for his 
team. He is not an educator—he is an 
integrator. He is not a constitutionalist— 
he is a revolutionist. 

This decision clearly demonstrates his 
bond of loyalty to the intellectuals of the 
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so-called National Crime Commission, 
and his permissive use of his office to 
take over all schoolchildren under the 
emotional theory he is serving humanity 
by preventing juvenile delinquency be- 
fore it occurs. 

Suffer little children, guinea pigs for 
the experimental dictates of the intel- 
lectual heretics. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic have gone out of style and 
only race mixing and training to be a 
subservient puppet to the political court 
is the judge’s interpretation of what is 
necessary for the public's best interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I follow my remarks with 
a partial text of the court ruling and an- 
other news release from the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star of this date: 

PARTIAL Text OF THE RULING or U.S. Court 
or Apprats JUDGE J. SKELLY WRIGHT IN THE 
Drsrarcr DE FACTO SEGREGATION ScHOOoL 
Surr 


The basic question presented is whether 
the defendants, the superintendent of 
schools and the members of the Board of 
Education, in the operation of the public 
echool system here, unconstitutionally de- 
prive the District’s Negro and poor public 
school children of their right to equal educa- 
tional opportunity with the District's white 
and more affluent public school children. 
‘This court concludes that they do. 

In support of this conclusion the court 
makes the following principal findings of 
fact: 

1. Racially and socially homogeneous 
schools the minds and spirit of all 
children who attend them—the Negro, the 
white, the poor and the affluent—and block 
the attainment of the broader goals of 
democratic education, whether the segrega- 
tion occurs by law or by fact. 

2. The scholastic achievement of the dis- 


achievement of the disadvantaged child of 
whatever race. 
3. The Board of Education, which is the 


the Negro quota on the board has been four, 
one less than a majority. The city of Wash- 
which is the District of Columbia, 
presently has a population over 60 percent 
Negro and a public school population over 
90 percent Negro. . 

4. Adherence to the neighborhood school 


most of the District’s public schools. This 
neighborhood school policy is relaxed by the 
board through the use of optional zones for 
the purpose of allowing white children, usual- 
ly affluent white children, “trapped” in a 
Negro school district, to “escape” to a “white” 
or more nearly white school, thus making the 
economic and racial segregation of the public 
school children more complete than it would 
otherwise be under a strict neighborhood 
school assignment plan. 

5. The teachers and principals in the pub- 
lice schools are assigned so that generally 
the race of the faculty is the same as the 
race of the children. Thus most of the schools 
can be identified as “Negro” or “white,” not 
only by reference to the predominant race 
of the children attending, but by the pre- 
dominant race of the faculty as well. The 
heaviest concentration of Negro faculty, usu- 
ally 100 percent, ls in the Negro ghetto 
schools 
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6. The median annual per pupil expendi- 
ture ($292) in the predominantly (85-100 
percent) Negro elementary schools in the 
District of Columbia has been a flat $100 
below the median annual per pupil expendi- 
ture for its predominantly (85-100 percent) 
white schools ($392). 5 

7. Generally the “white” schools are un- 
derpopulated, while the “Negro” schools gen- 
erally are overcrowded. Moreover, all of the 
white elementary schools have kindergartens. 
Some Negro schools are without kindergar- 
tens entirely, while other Negro schools oper- 
ate kindergartens in shifts or consecutive 
sessions. In addition to being overcrowded 
and short on kindergarten space, the school 
buildings in the Negro slums are ancient and 
run down. Only recently, through the use of 
impact aid and other federal funds, have the 
Negro slum schools had sufficient textbooks 
for the children's use. 

8. As they proceed through the Washing- 
ton school system, the reading scores pri- 
marily of the Negro and poor children, but 
not the white and middle class, fall in- 
creasingly behind the national norm. By 
senior high school the discrepancy reaches 
several grades. 

9. The track system as used in the Dis- 
triet's public schools is a form of ability 
grouping in which students are divided in 
separate, self-contained curricula or tracks 
ranging from “Basic” for the slow student 
to “Honors” for the gifted. 

10. The aptitude tests used to assign chil- 
dren to the various tracks are standardized 
primarily on white middle-class children. 
Since these tests do not relate to the Negro 
and disadvantaged child, track assignment 
based on such tests relegates Negro and dis- 


advantaged children to the lower tracks- 


from which, because of the reduced curri- 
cula and the absence of adequate remedial 
and compensatory education, as well as con- 
tinued inappropriate testing, the chance of 
escape is remote. 

11. Education in the lower tracks is geared 
to what Dr. Hansen, the creator of the track 
system, calls the “blue collar” student. Thus 
such children, so stigmatized by inappro- 
priate aptitude testing procedures, are denied 
equal opportunity to obtain the white collar 
education available to the white and more 
affluent children, 

Other incidental, but highly indicative, 
findings are as follows: 

a, The June 1964-December 1965 study 
by the Office of the Surgeon. General, 
Army, shows that 55.3 percent of the 18- 
year-olds from the District of Columbia 
failed the armed services mental test, a 
higher percentage than any of the 50 states. 

b. The average pupil expediture in the 
District's public schools is only slightly be- 
low the national average. The 1964-65 Bu- 
reau of the Census Report on Governmental 
Finances shows, however, that the District 
of Columbia spends less per capita on edu- 
cation generally than all states except 
Arkansas and Tennessee. 

c. The same report shows that the District 
of Columbia spends more per capita on 
police protection than all states without 
exception. In fact, the District of Columbia 
spends more than double any state other 
than Nevada, New York, New Jersey and 
California. 

The inferences, including those bearing on 
the relationship of the quality of education 
to crime, which arise from these findings are 
obvious. Indeed, the National Crime Com- 
mission’s Task Force Report: Juvenile De- 
linguency and Youth Crime indicates that 
the very deficiencies in the District’s public 
school system noted by the record in this 
case—prejudging, through inappropriate 
testing, the learning abilities of the disad- 
vantaged child as inferior to the white mid- 
dle class child; placing the child in lower 
tracks for reduced education based on such 
tests, thus implementing the self-fulfilling 
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prophecy phenomenon inherent in such mis- 
judgments; placing inferior teachers in slum 
schools; continuing racial and economic sèg- 
regation of pupils; providing textbooks un- 
related to the lives of disadvantaged chil- 
dren; inadequate remedial programs for off- 
setting initial psychological and social dimi- 
culties of the disadvantaged child—all have 
contributed to the Increase in crime, par- 
ticularly juvenile crime. 

In sum, all of the evidence in this case 
tends to show that the Washington school 
system is a monument to the cynicism of the 
power structure which governs the voteless 
capital of the greatest country on earth. 

REMEDY 


To correct the racial and economic dis- 
crimination found in the operation of the 
District of Columbia public school system, 
the court has issued a decreé attached to Its 
opinion ordering: 

1. An injunction against racial and eco- 
nomic discrimination in the public school 
system here. 

2. Abolition of the track system. 

3. Abolition of the optional zones. 

4. Transportation for volunteering chil- 
dren in overcrowded school districts east of 
Rock Creek Park to underpopulated schools 
west of the park. 

5. The defendants, by Oct. 2, 1967, to file 
for approval by the court a plan for pupil 
assignment eliminating the racial and eco- 
nomic discrimination found to exist in the 
operation of the Washington public school 
system. 

6. Substantial integration of the faculty of 
each school beginning with the school year 
1967-68. 

7. The defendants, by Oct. 2, 1967, to file 
for approval by the court a teacher assign- 
ment plan fully integrating the faculty of 
each school. A 

The United States is invited to ‘nterven 
in these proceedings to assist in implement- 
ing the decree, to suggest changes in the 
decree, and to take whatever other steps it 
deems appropriate in the Interest of public 
education in the District of Columbia. 
DECISION ON SCHOOL APPEAL EXPECTED IN 

Nexr 2 Days 

District Corporation Counsel Charles Dun- 
can says he expects a decision in “the next 
two days” on whether to appeal the verdict 
of Judge J. Skelly Wright in the de facto 
school segregation case. 

“The decision will be reached by school 
board members, Supt. Carl Hansen and other 
District officials,” Duncan sald. 

Julius Hobson, buoyed by the decision fol- 
lowing his defeat in the attempt at organiz- 
ing a school boycott May 1, hailed the ver- 
dict. 

“It should completely revolutionize edu- 
cation here and elsewhere and end track sys- 
tems wherever they exist,” he said. 

WANTS APPEAL 


He said he wanted the schools to appeal, 
expressing confidence the Supreme Court 
would make the decision the “law of the 
land.” 

Members of the school board, defendants 
in the case, differed sharply in their reactions 
to the decision. 

John Sessions, the Rev. Everett A. Hewlett, 
Benjamine Alexander and Board President 
Mrs. Euphemia Haynes all e: approval 
of the decision and said they would vote not 
to appeal It. 

Mrs. Louise Steele, Irving B. Yochelson 
and Mrs. Ann Stults reserved their decisions. 

Only Col, West Hamilton and Carl O. 
Smuck urged appeal. “The court has no 
competence in these matters,” Hamilton said. 

HANSEN WAITS LEGAL COUNSEL 


“I will be guided by the advice of counsel,” 
said Dr. Hansen. “Judicial questions should 
not be debated in the press.” 
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Informed of the decision in Morgantown, 
W. Va., by phone yesterday, Sessions said, 
“I'm glad to find this judicial sanction of 
what I have been saying ever since I've been 
on the board. It is substantially an endorse- 
ment of the Passow group to desegregate 
faculties and abolish tracks.” 

Though he had planned to be in West Vir- 
gima all week on business, Sessions made 
plans to return immediately for the debate 
on whether to appeal. 

Mr. Hewlett endorsed the present system 
of allowing teachers with seniority transfer 
to the schools of thelr choice when possible, 
but added, “It is unfortunate that we have 
not made more progress in desegregating 
faculties.” 

“An excellent decision,” said Mrs. Haynes, 
Who twice was defeated on motions. to end 
the tracks system during the last three years. 
“Iam very pleased that both the court and 
Dr. Passow have said the tracks system 
should be abolished.” 

ALEXANDER AGAINST APPEAL 

Im going to do everything in my power 
to prevent an appeal of the decision,” Alex- 
ander said. “The small people, the poor peo- 
Ple have won, I think the decision bolsters 
the Passow report.” 

William Simons, president of the Teachers 
Union, praised the decision in the case which 
it supported in a brief. However, he with- 
held comment on the decree compelling de- 
Segregation of faculties. 

“We will issue a statement after a union 
board meeting Thursday,” he sald. 

“The superintendent has always had the 
Power to assign teachers where they are 
Needed,” said Miss Elizabeth Griffith, presi- 
dent of the D. C. Education Association. 
But the reality is that 77 percent of the 
teachers are Negroes—there Is a limit to the 
amount of teacher integration possible, I 
think there has always been an effort to have 
Facial balance on staffs.” 


Albany’s Legal Aid Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most effective arms of the war on poy- 
erty in the Albany area is the legal serv- 
ices program being operated by the Legal 
Aid Society of Albany. This program has 
Teached a caseload of about 240 civil 
Cases a month, as reported in an article 
Which appeared on May 28 in the Albany 
Times Union. The article, entitled “Al- 
bany's Legal Aid Society: A Helping 
Hand for the Underprivileged Before 

Law,” should be of substantial inter- 
est to many of my distinguished col- 
leagues as they consider the many pro- 
grams launched by the Office of Eco- 
nomie Opportunity, and with unanimous 
consent I include the article at this 
Doint in the Recorn: 

Alaris Lecar Am Socrery: A HELPING 
oe FOR THE UNDERPRIVILEGED BEFORE THE 
wW 

The Legal Ald Society of Albany has 
Teached a case load of about 240 civil cases 
& month, according to Lawrence Klepper, the 
Ps executive director who sees more of 


same to come as the Society's acceptance 


by the underprivileged and the legal profes- 
continues to grow. 
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Klepper noted the cases cover a wide range 
of legal problems but are concentrated in the 
areas of economic, housing and family prob- 
lems. 

As an example of the type of problems with 
which his staff deals he described the plight 
of a man who had co-signed a note with his 
brother at an area finance company. 

A short time later the man’s brother ob- 
tained a bankruptcy discharge which left 
him responsible for the note at a time when 
he was supporting himself, his wife and five 
young children on $83 per week. In addition, 
his family was receiving supplementary as- 
sistance from the Welfare Department. 

LITTLE KNOWN PROVISION 


Research by Society attorneys and senior 
law students at Albany Law School, who as- 
sist the organization, turned up what Klep- 
per said was a little-known provision of the 
state Social Welfare Law which provides in 
essence that a person’s wages are not subject 
to attachment if he receives welfare or is in 
imminent danger of becoming a welfare re- 
cipient if his wages are attached. 

As the case developed, Klepper said, the 
finance company took action to attach the 
man’s wages; the Society attempted to per- 
suade the finance company to remove it—in 
the process being accused of manufacturing 
laws—and finally obtaining certification un- 
der Section 137-A of the Social Welfare Law 
that the family received welfare aid. The 
certification was sent to the man's employer 
and the attachment was summarily removed 
and returned to the finance company. 

Klepper said that he has had a number of 
cases Involving loans by finance companies 
to persons of inadequate means, but that 
many cases of landlord-tenant difficulties 
are also referred to the Society. 

One case, he said, was referred by Rev. 
Frederick Heleine, director of the Methodist 
Church Mission Society and a member of the 
board of directors. 

Klepper said the case involved a woman 
who rented a three-room apartment in Al- 
bany during the winter of 1966. 

He said the woman found the roof in such 
poor condition that she was forced to spread 
pots and pans throughout the apartment to 
prevent the rain and snow from collecting 
in pools on the floor. In addition, a Society 
report on the case stated, “during rain storms 
she walked around the apartment with an 
open umbrella.” 

Elepper said investigation revealed the 
apartment had been decontrolled by the 
landlord because of owner occupancy. He 
said proceedings were started for re-control. 
A hearing was held, he said, and the apart- 
ment was placed under rent control, repairs 
made and $75 was returned to the woman by 
the landlord because at the hearing it was 
determined she had been overcharged, 

These cases, he says, are typical of the 
difficulties faced by people with low incomes. 
They are problems with which “the average 
middle class family” is not familiar. 

240 NEW CASES 


In April, the Society opened 240 new cases 
inyolving economic, housing, administrative 
and family problems. 

Economic issues including bankruptcy, 
consumer matters, loan and sales contract 
problems, wage claims, garnishments and 
other questions were involved in 50 of the 
cases; housing situations including questions 
of landlord-tenant relationship, public hous- 
ing matters, sales-mortgage difficulties and 
violations made up 18 new cases that month; 
there were 11 cases concerning administra- 
tive questions; 20 which were classified as 
miscellaneous; and 134 relating to adoption, 
annulment, divorce, custody, non-support, 
separation, paternity and other family 
problems. 

In a report to the board of directors com- 
menting on paternity cases, Klepper said, 
“In general, among our clients, who are girls 


X 
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of low economic levels, it is quite rare for the 
girl to place a child for adoption.” The report 
states the reverse is usually true of middle 
class girls and concludes, “this situation is 
one we can ponder at length since it is dif- 
ficult to determine which girl's decision is 
the more morally defensible.” 

Klepper said the Albany Legal Aid Society 
is an integral part of the Legal Services Pro- 
gram of the Federal Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

An article on the LSP in the current issue 
of “The Reporter,” magazine describes it and 
notes, (it) has set aside funds for 250 local 
projects around the country.” 

In Syracuse, Klepper said, where the LSP 
and the local Legal Aid Society unit operate 
independently of each other, there is a high 
degree of duplication and the potential is 
unrealized because of peculiar local condi- 
tions. 

Albany and its problems, he says, is an 
almost perfect microcosm of New York City 
where he once served as an assistant 
tion counsel—but he finds his dealings with 
courts, social agencies and other local attor- 
neys much more rewarding and he has a 
higher sense of accomplishment. 


LAW EVICTS THE POOR 


In a speech to LSP attorneys and others, 
U.S, Supreme Court Justice William Bren- 
nan—citing a statement made by his col- 
league Justice Abe Fortas—who said, “It is 
the law that evicts the poor from their homes; 
the law that repossesses their furniture; the 
law that seizes their children and spirits them 
away; and the law that withholds their 
social welfare payments.” 

Klepper pointed out the speech and the 
quotation and said this is the type of condi- 
tion and resulting attitude the Society is in- 
tent upon changing. But, he says, this will 
require much time and diligent effort on the 
part of Legal Aid Societies all over the na- 
tion, 

He said that in spite of criticism by some 
members of the legal profession of the prin- 
cipal of free legal service there is a growing 
trend toward an attitude which was expressed 
by Orison Marden, president elect of the 
American Bar Association, in the April 1966 
issue of the New York State Bar Journal. 

“To the extent that the Anti-povery Pro- 
gram is successful in lifting people from our 
relief roles to more useful lives, the potential 
number who will one day seek our services 
as paying clients will be increased. Success 
of the program will be of economic benefit 
to our profession and to the public at large.” 
The Society has established a rapport with 
many of the social agencies, public officials 
and other administrative personnel it deals 
with in the Albany area. 

He says that the social workers, court ofi- 
clals, police officers and the Society attorneys 
have gained a high degree of respect for 
each other's objectives. 


Castro’s Export of Violent Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, over the past 4 or 5 years Fidel 
Castro’s Communists of Cuba have been 
busily engaged in training Latin Ameri- 
can guerrilla fighters in the arts of sub- 
version and terrorism. 

The guerrillas have then been sent 
back to their native Latin American 
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countries to engage in violent revolu- 
tionary struggles with the objective of 
eyerthrowing the established govern- 
ment. 

All of this was set forth as part of a 
worldwide Communist effort, supported 
actively by the Soviet Union, at the Tri- 
Continental Conference in Havana in 


January 1966. 

The program will be further organized 
in another Havana meeting set for July 
28 of this year. 

To indicate partially as to how this 
plan is being implemented in Bolivia, I 
request that an article from the New 
York Times of June 19 be placed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks: 
SMALL GUERRILLA BAND IN BOLIVIA CONTINUES 

To PLAGUE THE ARMY— ABOUT 60 REBELS 

Have Wow ALL THE VicrToriEs So FAR IN 3- 

MONTH CAMPAIGN 

(By Paul L. Montgomery) 

La Paz, BoLrvīa, June 18—A small and 
elusive band of guerrillas, outnumbered by 
at least 10 to 1, is proving more than a match 
for Bolivian Army counterinsurgency forces. 

Since the beginning of the hunt for the 
well-trained, well-armed group in the south- 
eastern jungles three months ago, the army 
has had nothing it could call a victory. The 

las, operating exclusively from am- 
bush, have killed at least 30 soldiers while 
suffering only a handful of casualties them- 
selves, 

Because of its small size and isolated po- 
sition, the band does not yet constitute a 
military threat to the nation. But it has 
caused serious instability in the Govern- 
ment of President René Barrientos Ortufio 
by showing its weakness, encouraging action 
by entrenched centers of opposition such as 
the Government-owned mines. 

Soon after the guerrillas were discovered 
on March 23, General Barrientos declared a 
state of emergency and outlawed the Com- 
munist parties. On June 7, after a demonstra- 
tion by secondary-school students and dis- 
orders in the Government-owned mines, the 
President declared a state of siege. 

It is estimated that the Government has 
arrested 60 radical politicians and labor lead- 
ers under the emergency measures. 

‘The only known manifesto of the guerrillas 
is nonpolitical, The movement, which calls 
itself the National Army of Liberation, asks 
for a popular front against the nation's pro- 
vanqui military dictatorship.” It pledges to 
establish a government of “social justice in 
which our country’s natural riches will be 
exploited equally for all the people". 

The leadership of the band has still not 
been determined. However, two brothers, 
Guido Peredo (Inti) and Riberto (Coco) 
Peredo Leigue are believed to be in the top 
ranks, Both defected from the Moscow-line 
Bolivian Communist party several years ago 
because they felt that it had not been taking 
an active enough stance against the Gov- 
ernment. 


BELIEVED TRAINED IN CUBA 


The armed forces announced this week 
that they had killed Guido Peredo in combat, 
but no proof was offered. The announcement 
was greeted with skepticism here. 

The guerrillas are estimated to number 60, 
made up of about 30 young Bolivian leftists 
and Communists and 10 foreign professional 
fighters. All are assumed to have had train- 
ing in Cuba. 

Three months ago, Gen. Alfredo Ovando 
Candia, the armed forces commander, said 
that it would probably take three months to 
eliminate the guerrillas. The figure being 
used now is a year or more. 

The army has about 600 troops in the 
battle zone, most of them trained under the 
United States military assistance agreement. 
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The United States trained units have largely 
replaced the untrained recrult companies 
that fell easy prey to ambush in the early 
days of the campaign. 


Edward P. Morgan and the News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, since our 
college days when upper classman Ed- 
ward P. Morgan received me into our 
fraternity, I have followed with great 
admiration and pride the remarkable 
career of this talented journalist. The 
personal integrity, the innovation, and 
the talent he has brought to his profes- 
sion has earned him a place in the front 
ranks of news broadcasting. 

On Friday, June 16, Edward P. Morgan 
made his final radio broadcast on the 
ABC network under the sponsorship of 
the AFL-CIO—ending an association 
that began over 12 years ago—and is now 
embarking on a challenging new assign- 
ment that may well earn for him an even 
greater niche in the history of broadcast 
journalism. 

Along with all others throughout the 
country who will miss his daily news 
commentary and analysis, I want to take 
this opportunity to wish him well in his 
new and important endeavor. 

I insert his June 16 broadcast at this 
point in the RECORD: 

EDWARD P, MORGAN AND THE NEWS 


Well, the time has come, Unlike the wal- 
rus, though I like shoes and ships and espe- 
cially sealing wax, I don’t need to talk of 
many things. A few urgent matters are on 
my mind. First I want to try to describe 
how it feels to be free. Not that I am being 
liberated tonight. I am afraid I can say, 
without fear of contradiction, that never in 
the history of broadcasting has a journalist 
been so free to speak his mind, to exercise 
his own editorial judgments, to make his 
own mistakes, as I have been in the 121%, 
years of this gorgeous assignment which 
ends, or at least is interrupted, with this 
evening's broadcast. 

Never in all the 35 years I have plied the 
reporter's trade have I enjoyed such a rare 
experience. So this might be an occasion for 
personal celebration. But I am not jubilant. 
I will be everlastingly grateful to my sponsor, 
the AFL-CIO, for its patience and record 
longevity of sponsorship despite my repeated 
biting of the hand that helped feed me, by 
criticizing organized labor, its leaders and 
its policies, when I felt such criticism war- 
ranted, I am grateful, too, for the tolerant 
flexibility of my employer, ABC News, which 
with unthreatening grace not only absorbed 
my public complaints here of the irresponsi- 
bility of broadcasting in general and, on 
occasion, ABC in particular, but which also 
absorbed threatening protests from affillated 
stations, and others, about my broadcast 
comments. So why don't I bubble like a 
just-opened bottle of champagne in personal 
triumph? Precisely because I feel so alone 
and disturbed out here in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of my journalistic glory. 

Don't kid yourself, Morgan. There are 
others who could have fulfilled this or simi- 
lar assignments better than you. The painful 
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point is they have not had the similar op- 
portunity. I have detected, through these 
years, envious looks from respected col- 
leagues and I am certain I have interpreted 
their glances correctly. They were not saying 
“Boy, what a Pulitzer-prize-winning piece 
you did last night!" They were saying 
silently, “Boy, what we could do if we had 
the same unfettered freedom on our. beats.” 
This ts a terrifying condition for the freest 
press in the world to find itself in. 

I am deeply concerned about the condi- 
tions and moods now rampant in this, my 
native land. Amid the most incredible riches 
and the most terrifying power any nation 
has ever accumulated in the history of man, 
we are plunged into divisive turmoil. In- 
stead of trying to solve our problems we 
organize hate groups to blanie the other fel- 
low, Or we flee to the beaches of frantic 
leisure only to be sunburned by the guilt of 
our wanton negligence. There is no miracle 
drug or magic ointment to cure or quiet this 
situation. But there is an instrument of dey- 
astating effectiveness which we have only 
superficially, often hypocritically, employed. 
It is called the power of the press. 

Let's fact it. We in the trade use this power 
more frequently to fix a traffic ticket or get 
a ticket to a ball game than to keep the doors 
of an open society open and swinging, by 
encouraging honest controversy, or, if you'll 
pardon the term, crusading for truth and 
justice, There is enough wrong in this re- 
public to merit a full-scale expose daily, if 
not every hour on the hour, But newspapers 
run prize contests to lure readers or keep the 
ones they have. Broadcasting is driving 
thoughtful citizens away in droves by fertiliz- 
ing the wastelands of the airways with the 
manure of utter mediocrity. The situation 
is so bad the commercials, even in their 
saturation, are often better than the pro- 
grams they support. 

Why? I think I know why. Nothing in life 
is free. But in our obeisance before the altar 
of profit and free enterprise we have let the 
lust for material things get the better of us. 
Nothing is so important as people. But in- 
stead of the sacred dignity of the individual - 
human being, too many of us worship divi- 
dends and private property more. 

It is not the policy of General Motors to 
kill or maim people. But that became its 
operating policy in order “to protect its in- 
vestment,“ when instead of correcting flaws 
it knew its cars had, it set a gumshoe detec- 
tive on the trail of Ralph Nader, hoping to 
discover some sexual or other deviation that 
would discredit Nader's now vindicated ex- 
peritise in revealing that few cars are safe 
at any speed. And where were the Detroit 
reporters, incidentally, before Nader came 
along? 

It is not the policy of the newspapers and 
broadcasting stations of Connecticut to sup- 
press vital news. Yet where was the press of 
that state when the shocking revelations 
about Senator Thomas Dodd were coming 
out? Has it occured to an editor or broad- 
caster, in Connecticut or out, that the sena- 
tor’s tortured employes might not have 
passed the incriminating documents over 
the transom to Drew Pearson if they had 
believed the Connecticut press would have 
responded to any first friendly tips with the 
enterprising courage Pearson did? Where 
were the press and the rest of the power 
structure, including labor leaders, in the 
disgraced and bleeding city of Cincinnati 
before its black citizens exploded their 
frustration in savage fury? 

I go now to a Ford-Foundatlon-financed 
experiment in non-commercial broadcasting 
where I may execute the biggest pratfall in 
the history of Journalism. That's my prob- 
lem, 

The nation’s situation is not hopeless. 
It simply begs for responsible, sustained 
attention. My most painful duty tonight is 
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to take leave of a loyal, thoughtful listening 
audience. If I have been emboldened to 
speak out in this corner it is because I know 
I have not been talking to myself. The 
honestly concerned citizens, right, left and 
center, are the nuclel, not of black power 
or white power but positive power which 
can make representative government work. 
But thelr power has not been sufficiently 
turned on because the press has been too 
busy neuterizing the news to clear comfort- 
able, non-controversial space for the full- 
Page ad and the singing commercials. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night—and goodbye for now—from Wash- 
ington. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cone or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

sronaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

Port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unnecessary 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGREAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the’ Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConcresstonaL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorn shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
§-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
Used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 

nts or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
Should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
Order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
Sued on the following morning: and if all of 

manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recozp for 1 day. In no 
WIII a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
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the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to Insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. A 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.— The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shali not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 (a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Conores- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
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ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items gs indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

ph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 20515 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
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House Office Bldg. 
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Washington 16, 
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Educational Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker it has been 
the custom at a number of our larger 
institutions of higher learning in recent 
years to grant the title of president to 
Men who have been prominent in busi- 
hess life, or to businessmen with many 
Contacts in the affluent world. I can find 
No fault with this practice, for in our so- 
Ciety it behooves educational institutions 
as well as businesses, governmental units, 
and households to conduct themselves on 
the soundest financial basis possible. 

I have been pleased, however, to be as- 
Sociated with a university which has de- 
eided for the second time in a row—to 
choose as its president a man distin- 
guished as an educator. I am pleased as 
an alumnus. I am pleased as a repre- 
Sentative of the people who live in the 
area it largely serves. And I am pleased 
as one who worked long and hard for 
that institution to achieve a special sta- 
tus. For Temple University in Philadel- 
Phia has truly become a very special 
Place in the last few years. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason for my com- 
Ments at this time—to get back to the 

of a new president—is the an- 
Nouncement by the board of trustees 
t Dr. Paul R. Anderson, currently vice 
President for academic affairs, has been 
3 as Temple University's new pres- 
ent. 

Before I discuss Dr. Anderson's back- 
ground, let me relate some of the univer> 
Sity’s circumstances leading up to this 
appointment. 

Temple University is in every sense a 

e, urban educational center. Like 
many institutions of higher learning, its 
enrollment since World War II has 
mushroomed. It currently has more than 
35,000 students. From its beginning it 

served largely the urban student, 

commuter, the serious and academi- 
Cally-minded offspring of families which 
Could not meet the price tags of the more 
Prestigious centers of learning. 

Perhaps the biggest measure of its 
Success has been its contributions in the 
form of distinguished alumni who have 

me leaders of the Philadelphia, 

Sylvania, and other communities. 

Despite the traditional financial prob- 
lems Temple shared with other oversized 
but underendowed urban universities 
Some years ago, it decided, upon the re- 

ent of the university's then-presi- 
dent—a nationally prominent Republi- 
~“ Cant by the way—that even more than 
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its need for new sources of revenue 
it needed as its president a man who 
understood academic problems. The man 
it chose from its own staff at that time 
is the man who now will retire from 
that post, a lifelong educator, Dr. Mil- 
lard E. Gladfelter. 

Under an educator's reign, the uni- 
versity grew and thrived, too. And new 
concepts were worked out—in which I 
was proud to be able to help—that estab- 
lished a formula for financial existence 
in Pennsylvania not only for Temple 
University, but for the University of 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity as well. We established a partner- 
ship of private and governmental fi- 
nancing to allow student tuitions to be 
substantially reduced. Such fine insti- 
tutions as Temple, then could continue 
to serve thousands of students who 
otherwise might not be able to afford a 
higher education. Yet the integrity and 
fiscal structure of each institution could 
remain unblemished, 

So well does this system appear to be 
working, and so well has the University 
thrived in recent years, that on Dr. 
Gladfelter's pending reretirement the 
trustees of Temple have decided they 
could again afford—indeed they could 
again do no better—than to find the very 
best man to head the university. Again 
they reached into their own ranks for a 
distinguished educator. Mr. Speaker, as 
someone who has worked with Dr. An- 
derson in the past, I assure you he will 
be neither a mere fund raiser nor an 
academic figurehead. 

As the fifth president of Temple Uni- 
versity, Dr. Anderson brings a record of 
15 years of service as president of Chat- 
ham College before becoming Temple’s 
vice president for academic affairs in 
1960. 

Dr. Anderson is a native of Akron, 
Ohio, who received has bachelor of arts 
degree from Ohio Wesleyan University 
and his doctor of philosophy degree from 
Columbia University. He also did post- 
graduate work at the Union Theological 
Seminary and the New School for Social 
Research. 

He has been teaching since 1928. He 
taught at the American University in 
Beirut, MatMurray College, Lake Erie 
College, Oberlin, Lawrence, and Chat- 
ham. He has visited India twice as a U.S. 
State Department lecturer. He has been 
a special consultant to the American 
Council on Education. Dr. Anderson is a 
past president of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Colleges and Universities 
and the Pennsylvania Foundation of In- 
dependent Colleges. 

Currently he is a trustee of Beaver Col- 
lege and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences. He is also 
a member of the American Philosophical 
Association, the American Association of 


University Professors, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Most of all, Paul R. Anderson is a 


warm human being who will help Temple 


University prove to the Nation that aca- 
demic excellence is thoroughly com- 
patible with—can pioner and initiate — 
such innovative financial flexibility as 
partnerships between the private and 
governmental segments of the society it 
serves. 


Encore, Judge Friebolin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the only 
exception I take to the Plain Dealer edi- 
torial I am inserting in today’s RECORD is 
the headline, “Judge Friebolin Bows 
Out.” 

Carl Friebolin is, indeed, leaving the 
bench. We are sorry to see him close a 
career which has demonstrated his ex- 
cellence as one of the Nation’s greatest 
authorities on bankruptcy law. Over 
half a century of achievement in his 
field, however, more than entitles him to 
rest on his laurels. 

What is not acceptable to those of us 
who esteem him as a good friend and 
companion and a great wit is the in- 
ference that he is “bowing out.” Noth- 
ing can persuade us that the judge will 
bow out as Cleveland’s master of satire 
and delightful deflator of egos. He has 
been a much needed leavening in our 
community, particularly in the field of 
political give and take, keeping us all on 
the qui vive against pomposity or 
pretension. 

As one who has enjoyed his high 
humor for many years, I endorse the 
contents of the editorial which follows, 
and underscore it with an, “Encore, 
Judge Friebolin,” of my own. I hope 
that his new leisure will permit him to 
do some writing, so that he can perma- 
nently share with us his wit and wisdom. 

The editorial follows: 

Jupce FRIEBOLIN Bows OUT 

Retirement of Carl D. Friebolin is a sad 
note in a career that produced so much 
laughter for so many generations of Cleve- 
landers. . 

For nearly 50 years, Judge Friebolin has 
been known as the city’s resident wit and his 
quips stabbed into tough political hides while 
audiences rocked in high glee. 

The veteran federal referee in bankruptcy 
is not much of a penman in the area of 
legibility but between the years of 1917 and 
1965 he wrote 48 City Club Anvil Revues, each 
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the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.J. Res. 654. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 376. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
an investigation and study to determine the 
potential of railroad passenger and mail 
transportation in the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr, TAFT: 

H. Con. Res, 377. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
tothe establishment of peace in the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H. Con. Res. 378. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the establishment of peace in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H. Res. 657. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
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peace In the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. CLEVELAND: - 

H. Res. 658. Resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress with respect to the estab- 
lishment of permanent peace in the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H. Res. 659. Resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress with respect to the estab- 
lishment of permanent peace in the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Res. 660. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the order of the Secretary of the 
Army restricting eligibility for burial in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H. Res. 662. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 421; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 11079, A bill for the relief of Angel 
Aguilus and his wife, Lydia Solomon Aguilus; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 11080. A bill for the relief of Helen 

Zammit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 11081. A bill for the relief of Rashida 
H. Tejani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 11082. A bill to provide for the con- 
sideration under the War Claims Act of 1948 
of certain claims arising out of the sinking 
of the U.S. fishing vessel Snoopy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H. R. 11083. A bill for the relief of Demi- 
trios Exis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr, MATHIAS of California: 

H.R. 11084. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Campos-Gonzales; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 11085, A bill for the relief of Dr. Go- 
mez Rafael Pascual and his wife, Santa Maria 
de Pascual Yolanda del Carmen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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one a masterful job of deflating notables of 
the stuffed shirt variety. 

Satire is his forte and his peppering guns 
ruked the political and business communities 
with a devastating fire power that never 
strayed from the bounds of good taste. 

Hs targets remain his warmest friends. 

Friebolin’s native skill as a fashioner of 
witty lines has overshadowed his reputation 
as one of the nation’s nimblest legal minds. 

Early in his 51-year career as a referee, he 
became a national authority on bankruptcy 
law and taught a course on the subject at 
Western Reserve University. 

As he prepares to close out this brilllant 
Career, we salute him as a faithful and re- 
markable servant of his government and as a 
Valued personality whose observations, we 
hope, will continue to titillate the commu- 
nity for many years to come. 


Another Round for Otepka 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, Otto 

Otepka is finally getting a hearing on 

charges leveled against him by the 

State Department. Because of the con- 

tinuing interest in this matter by many 

bers of Congress, I call to my col- 

es’ attention an excellent analysis 

of the Otepka case by the Richmond 
News Leader of June 8. 

The editorial follows: 

ANOTHER ROUND For OTEPKA 

After 43 months, Mr. Otto Otepka got his 
Chance Tuesday to defend himself against 

of “conduct unbecoming a State 
Department officer.” But with a catch: His 
hearing before a department panel is being 
Conducted in secret. 

Otepka was fired Nov. 5, 1963, from his 
Post as chief of the evaluations division of 
the department's office of security. Shortly 
thereafter, he was rehired and given a job 
Clipping the Congressional Record in a Foggy 
Bottom cubicle at $20,435 a year, pending 

outcome of the current hearing. Readers 
May recall the events leading up to his 
dismissal: 

Otepka insisted that full security pro- 
feedings should be followed in appraising 
the cases of such prize State Department 
errors as Alger Hiss, William Wieland and 
John Stewart Service. Back in 1961, for 
example, he had the names of some 800 
a t employees who had derogatory 
information in their files because of Com- 
Munist or sexual involvements. He was so 
Conscientious and impartial in his work, re- 

g to bend personnel records around the 
Tules, that he got in the way of some State 
Department biggies. 

As a result, his superiors bugged his phone, 
i ked his files and fine-toothed his 

urn bag” of classified trash. Concerned 
about the carryings-on of certain persons in 
= department, Otepka went to the Senate 

ternal Security Subcommittee. He named 
names and gave pertinent data. Otepka was 
entitled to do this, for the United States 
in © reads: “The right of persons employed 
the civil service . . to. petition Con- 
Ros . or to furnish information to either 
mene Of Congress or to any committee or 
Pe thereof, shall not be denied or in- 
88 with.“ But Otepka got the pink slip. 
ubsequently, three of his superiors were 
dismissed when they were caught lying in the 
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case, but have been transferred to other 
high-paying government posts. Otepka, who 
puts truth and loyalty to his country before 
his loyalty to the State Department, hired 
a lawyer and kept demanding the right to be 
heard. Now that he has his chance, the de- 
partment has ruled that secrecy must cloak 
the current proceedings for “protection of 
the employee” and because classified docu- 
ments will be introduced during the testi- 
mony. In this case, Otepka doesn’t want to 
be “protected,” and all the documents have 
been made public by the Senate 
subcommittee. 

The State Department’s vendetta against 
Otepka constitutes a challenge by the execu- 
tive branch to every committee of Congress 
that seeks information from public servants 
employed by the taxpayers. If the depart- 
ment panel upholds Otepka’s discharge, 
Otepka says he will appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission and then, if necessary, 
to the Federal courts. Only there, in the 
courts, would he get a chance to air pub- 
licly how far the State Department has gone 
toward wrapping itself in immunity. 


Vietnam and the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK — 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
have writers so brilliantly analyzed the 
two current crises of Vietnam and the 
Middle East in the manner in which 
writer Emmet John Hughes clearly does 
in the following article. All of us have 
read and heard much about both sub- 
jects but few have reduced the vast 
amount of information on both to such 
a concise, intelligent comparison. 


I can think of few instances in which 
so broad and detailed a subject matter 
has been boiled down to such a ready 
and readable summary. I commend his 
comparison of the two struggles to every- 
one’s attention: 


A MUDDLED TALE or Two Wars 


The flash of Israel's lightning victory in the 
Middle East did more than lay brutally bare 
the incapacity of Arab generals to grasp the 
nature of modern war. The same bolt of light 
lasted long enought to make dismayingly 
clear the inability of many American leaders 
to grasp the nature of modern politics. For 
as passionate debate began to bracket the 
fates of Israel and Vietnam, the babel tended 
to betray, on many sides, narrowness of per- 
spective and confusion of principles. 

The liberal critics of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration—whether appalled by Israel's. peril 
or exhilarated by its triumph—got them- 
selves snarled in various troubles. On the 
eve of war, the gifted historian, Barbara 
Tuchman, sounded like the most steely GOP 
critic of the U.N. as she assailed its “futile 
fiddling” and ridiculed the Security Council 
as “a cynical farce.” But within a mere fort- 
night, only the Arabs were picking up that 
bitter lament, And in the wake of war, the 
usually reflective editors of The New Repub- 
lic attained a state of exaltation that im- 
pelled them to hail Israeli victory for having 
“changed the world balance of power more 
decisively than anything . . since World 
War II,” as they astonishingly reported “the 
ruin of Soviet prestige in the Middle East 
and everywhere else.” 
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Yet all such quirks of judgment paled 
beside the attempt of Washington to con- 
found all critics of its Vietnam war by equat- 
ing it with the struggle of Israel. The Ad- 
ministration apologists argued that any citi- 
zen calling for U.S. action to support a po- 
litical commitment in the Middle East had to 
recognize the same obligation as binding in 
the Far East. But the historic natures of the 
two conflicts bear as much similarity, of 
course, as sand and jungle, And since the 
analogy refiects such blurred official thought, 
its most obvious errors need noting... 

1. The State of Israel is a unique phenom- 
enon—equally by the terms of ancient his- 
tory and modern history. It has been born 
of massive human tragedy defying all com- 
parison. Its land populated and its life 
guarded by men from 100 nations, it stands 
as a triumph of moral unity and political 
creativity. By such reckoning, no modern 
state in the world may offer such stunning 
contrast to the wracked and primitive po- 
litical life of South Vietnam. 

2. The root natures of the U.S. commit- 
ments in the two arenas sharply differ. The 
bond to Israel is essentially moral. By any 
criterion of strict self-interest, the overriding 
U.S. concern would be for the Arab lands 
where U.S. oil companies have invested $1.5 
billion. By contrast, the commitment to the 
struggle in Vietam has been overwhelmingly 
a calculation of self-interest: the contain- 
ment of Chinese power. 

3. Far from being commitments of match- 
ing weight and logical affinity, the two in- 
volvements could be at deadly odds. It has 
always been a reasoned fear of critics that 
the war in Vietnam could drain the U.S. of 
power to act in another arena. And the 
validity of this fear may be judged by a 
grim imagining of the events of the last 
fortnight—if the Soviets had been far more 
militant and the Israelis far less. 

4. There are vast quantitative distinctions 
between the two wars, both militarily and 
economically. The total Israeli casualties in 
routing all Arab armies barely totaled 3,000 
almost exactly the losses suffered by U.S. 
forces in Vietnam in a single week. Over the 
years, Israel has received help from abroad 
generally considered quite huge; some $2 
billion from worldwide Jewry and some $1.6 
billion in U.S. aid. These sums cover all the 
years since World War II. They are matched 
by nnar the U.S, spends in Vietnam each 
month. 


5. The two lands differ utterly in terms of 
simple sovereignty—its exercise and its de- 
Tense. In the Middle East, Israel has proved 
its sovereignty, within and beyond its 
borders. In Vietnam, the U.S. is struggling 
to build true sovereignty where none has 
ever existed, With dazzling irony, one power- 
ful journalistic apologist for U.S. policy in 
Vietnam has reported a “first lesson“ of the 
Arab debacle thus: “No amount of foreign 
hardware can make a military victor of a 
nation that lacks effective leadership and 
the will to win.” Such a depiction of Rus- 
sian failure in Egypt reads like a precise 
warning to American fantasy in Vietnam. 

6. There could scarcely be clearer difference 
between the regions in which Israel and Viet- 
nam must live their futures. It is an axiom 
of U.S. policy that peace in the Middle East 
demands reconciliation between the 2.5 mil- 
lion Jews and the surrounding mass of 50 
million Arabs, But the American dream for 
Vietnam approaches the dramatic opposite; 
a kind of little Israel with its capital in 
Saigon, a people of some 16 million, stoically 
rebuffing the 800 Chinese millions on its 
borders. 


These confusions of thought are not aca- 
demic abstractions. A government that 
thinks in a disorderly way can only likewise 
act. And if two such arenas of historic 
danger stay muddled in its mind, it can per- 
form with wisdom in neither. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued on proposed censure of Senator Dodd, rejecting a substitute 


proposal. 


House passed bill to increase the public debt limit. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 8556—S 8627 


Bills Introduced: Seven bills were introduced, as fol- 
lows: S. 1977-1983. Pages 8 8557-8 8558 
Bills Referred: Eight House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 8 8529 
Bill Rereferred: Committee on Banking and Currency 
was discharged from further consideration of S. 1971, 
to authorize loans to certain cooperatives serving farm- 
ers and rural residents, and the bill was then referred 
to Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Page 8 8562 
Censure Resolution: Senate continued its considera- 
tion of S. Res. 112, recommending censure of Senator 
Dodd, rejecting by 2 yeas to 92 nays, Long of Louisiana 
amendment (in the nature of a substitute) for the reso- 
lution. Senator Dodd was excused from voting on this 
substitute. Pages 8 8530-S 8556 
Railway Labor Dispute: Senate disagreed with House 
amendment to S.J. Res. 81, providing for settlement of 
the labor dispute between certain railways and certain 
of their employees, asked for conference with House, 
and appointed as conferees Senators Yarborough, Morse, 
Randolph, Pell, Nelson, Kennedy of New York, Wil- 
liams of New Jersey, Javits, Prouty, Fannin, and 
Griffin. Page $8563 
Gold Certificates: S. 1983, to remove gold coverage 
for Federal Reserve notes, was introduced today and 
was referred to Committee on Finance, order being en- 
tered that when the bill is reported by that committee it 
then be referred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Page $ 8561 
Nominations: Senate received nomination of Benja- 
min H. Oehlert, Jr., of Georgia, to be Ambassador to 
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Pakistan; and numerous Public Health Service nomi- 
nations. Page 8 8628 


Quorum Calls: Four quorum calls were taken today. 
Pages $8530, $8531, $8538, $ 8539 


Record Vote: One record vote was taken today. 
Page 8 8556 


Program for Thursday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and, as 
a mark of respect to the memory of Representative 
Younger, recessed at 6:03 p.m. until noon Thursday, 
June 22, when it will continue consideration of S. Res. 
112, recommending censure of Senator Dodd. 

rege s 8627 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Committee on Government Operations: Subcommittee 
on Government Research continued its hearings on 
S. 836, to create a National Foundation for the Social 
Sciences, with testimony from Dr. Wex S. Malone, 
president, Association of American Law Schools; 
Gwendolen M. Carter, Northwestern University; Dean 
Louis Pollack, Yale University Law School; Stewart P. 
Blake, Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif.; 
Richard Carrigan, legislative consultant, National Edu- 
cation Association; and Vincent Davis, University of 
Denver. 
Hearings continue on Tuesday, June 27. 


COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: Commit- 
tee, in executive session, ordered favorably reported 
S. 271, to provide additional group life insurance for 
Government employees (amended); S. 1028, extending 
certain benefits to employees of the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service; and 270 postmaster 
nominations. 


Ted Yates 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, June 21, 1967 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
2 years ago this month a tall, rugged, 
young man, who was to di- 


my most cherished friendships. 
I have lost that cherished friend. I find 
a very hard fact to accept. On the 
broke out in the Middle East 

Yates was killed by machinegun fire 
in Jerusalem, where he was on the 
ground producing another of his fine 
documentaries. The burst of gunfire that 
took the life of Ted Yates snuffed out the 
life of a brilliant young journalist, tele- 

producer, and director. 

Ted Yates was a young man when he 
died. This in itself is a tragedy. Ted was 
One of the finest young men I have ever 
known. It not only was a pleasure to be 
in his but an education as well. 
He was a professional newsman- histo- 
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except in the midst of 
and that is where Ted was, try- 
people the truth. Some 
content to sit back in a 
t someone else tells 
be an “eyewitness” 
he reported, and because of this 
the epitome of journalistic excel- 
Would that we had more like him 
all fields. 

Many others have put their thoughts 
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into words and have paid tribute to the 
unique qualities of courage and bravery 
of Ted Yates. Out of my admiration, re- 
spect and affection for Ted, I submit 
these tributes by his colleagues, and other 
stories of his life, as an inspiration to 
all of us, no matter what our particular 
pursuits. 
The material referred to follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 7, 1967] 
TED YATES 

: If as Scotty Reston likes to say, this 
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From Santo Domingo he went on to Sal- 
gon, and finally—and naturally—to the 
Middle East. 

The first reports yesterday said he had 
been wounded by a mortar shell. To those 
who knew him, that seemed all too possible. 
The last—and final—report was different: 
he had been hit by machine gun fire. That 
was even more typical of Ted Yates. He was 
always the closest one could get to the 


HAYNES JOHNSON. 


[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 
7, 1967] 
TV Propucer TED Yates, 36, Dies or WouNDs 
In MIDEAST 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Television producer-reporter Ted Yates, 36, 
died yesterday, the first electronic journalist 
Killed in the Arab-Israeli War. 

The Associated Press reported that Mr. 
Yates, whose Washington home is at 3200 
Highland pl. nw., was wounded in the head 
by machinegun fire on Monday, soon after 
the fighting began. He was just inside the 
lobby of the Intercontinental Hotel in the 
Jordanian sector of Jerusalem when a burst 
of machinegun fire hit the hotel. 

Others dived to the ground but Mr. Yates 
remained standing to watch, his colleagues 
said. 

Three employes of the hotel carried him 
inside the building. “Their act of mercy,” 
Reuters reported, “was at considerable danger 
to themselves.” 

He died yesterday in a government hospital 
in the Jordanian sector of Jerusalem. 

Mr. Yates had gone to the Middle East 
with 
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He won the Overseas Press Club's Ed Stout 
Award for reporting the troubles in Santo 
Domingo and in 1965 won the George Polk 


for entry into the war-torn Middle East have 
been canceled. 

Mr. Yates often said that a broken neck 
turned him into a reporter. He was working 
as a professional rodeo rider in the summer 
in Wyoming when he was 18. “If I hadn't 
broken my neck,” he would say with a smile, 
Id still be a rodeo rider.” 

He was born, Oct. 1, 1930, in Sheridan, 
Wyo. His father, Frederick, was a stockbroker, 
publisher and rancher. His mother, Haydie 
Eames Yates, was one of the New Yorker's 
first editors and author of a best seller, “70 
Miles From a Lemon.” Both are dead. 

Mr. Yates spent a year at the University 
of Virginia before he began working for a 
weekly newspaper in Florida. He learned 
about television as a handyman for “New 
York Close-Up With Tex and Jinx” (Mc- 
Crary). 

He was a Marine combat correspondent In 
the Korean War. 

Mr. Yates created TV's first “tough inter- 
view” program, “Night Beat,” with Mike Wal- 
lace and produced Dr. Albert Burke’s “A Way 
of Thinking.” He collaborated with Ben 
Hecht on a Broadway musical, “Underworld” 
and worked with Hecht in Hollywood. 

He settled in Washington in 1961 as a pro- 
ducer of “David Brinkley’s Journal,” which 
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won two Emmy Awards and a Peabody 
Award. 

The distinctive Yates documentary, for 
which he was producer-director-reporter- 
narrator and co-author, began about four 
years ago. He developed a style, one critic 
wrote, “that sheared away the middle-age 
paunch of predictable and bland documen- 
tary thought.” 

His full name, which he never used, was 
Frederick Langdon Yates. He and Mrs. Yates 
had three sons—Eames Hamilton, 10; Fred- 
erick Langdon, 8; and Angus Forbes, 6, 


Yates: A Supers TV REPORTER 
(By Bernie Harrison) 
Too -many news-documentaries are for- 


a story that had to be covered. 

I still see that French planter in his spe- 
on Congo, sadly contemplating the 
poignant welcome of the natives, his former 
workers, on his return to his ruined planta- 
interior. Yates could not have im- 
the casting had he used Jean 
the role, The tragedy of the Con- 
go, “Victim of Independence,” was perfectly 


“Laos: The For- 
viewers to a 
building where the Communist troops of the 
Pathet Lao were permitted to live. When it 
the enclave 
engage the 


do? va? Do you speak 
English? No parlez Anglais? Are you a Pathet 
er? What we're trying to do, you see, 
American public ... get a good 
enemy. And I thought perhaps 
you'd come out here and pose for our camera. 
Do you speak English, my friend?” 
(Yates was before the gate of the com- 
in Vientiane, angry Communist 
shaking weapons at him.) 
to take some pictures... 


at 
it was Yates who went out to 


Pathet Lao soldier. The point 
trying to make here is that this 


less, they enjoy the comparative security of 
these buildings ... Okay? What's wrong: 
Can't we...” 

(A Pathet Lao commissar 
try’s rifle and pointed it at him.) 

In his report from Indonesia (“The 
Troubled Victory,” Feb. 19 last), Yates went 
to film the plight of the 7,000 Chinese who— 
to prevent their slaughter by anti-Commu- 
nists—were packed into makeshift camps. 
They reacted strongly. 

“You can hear they aren't wery friendly,” 
Yates reported. “They are very short of food. 
Their cry, as you can hear, is ‘ganjang Amer- 
ican—ganjang neocolim,’ which means crush 
America, crush the neocolonialists. Watch 
out, Julie, here come the rocks. They are 
throwing rocks at us here. There are five 
other camps like this one... What was 
that? The sentries firing their rifles over the 
heads of these people to keep them sup- 
22 The people are beginning to get out 


bed a sen- 


It may seem, from all of this, that Yates 
spent most of his time in the no-man’s-land 
of trouble and tension. Lately, he had been. 
But there were other documentaries, Like 
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“The Journals of Lewis and Clark,” two years 
ago, In which Yates traced the historic path 
of the explorers from St. Louis to the Pacific. 
He did a fine job on the unenviable task of 
picturing (with David Brinkley) the plight 
of Congress trying to do a job in an elec- 
tronic age with horse-and-buggy manage- 
ment methods and techniques. By concen- 
trating on the activities of one congressman, 
veteran Democrat Olin Earl Teague, of Texas, 
with an admirably varied selection of reveal- 
ing pictures, the point was brilliantly made. 
This was not Yates’ first association with 
Brinkley, of course. When Yates, who had 
worked with Mike Wallace, now with CBS, 
to develop the popular “Night Beat” inter- 
view series, came to NBC, he went to work 
with Brinkley on the latter’s short-lived but 
still remembered “Journal.” I still remem- 
ber that first show of theirs; the camera 
photographed a variety of abandoned autos 
and junk yards across the country while a 
band played “America, the Beautiful.” 
DRAWN BY GUNFIRE 


Because Yates office was here, I got a 
chance to know Ted and discuss his shows, 
generally after a screening. It would be easy 
to go along with his biography, which in- 
cludes the line that “Yates is drawn to the 
sound of gunfire—anywhere in the world,” 
but somehow that rings wrong. He was 
young, 36, intelligent, filled with zest for 
what he was doing. He had grown up with 
the medium, learned what it could do, and 
how to do it, and he set out to report those 
stories that he felt had to be reported—on 
the scene. 

Several of his colleagues tried to dissuade 
him from going on this latest assignment. 
There may have been a touch of the Heming- 
way mystique in his confidence—and ours— 
that he would return with the story. 

AHEAD OF NEWS 


One of his colleagues, NBC producer Stuart 
Schulberg, said yesterday he would ask the 
TV Directors’ Guild to establish a memorial 
award in his honor—for the kind of reporting 
he did so well. Oddly enough, Yates—after 
@ good start (an Emmy for “Night Beat,” 
plus a Robert Sherwood award) in the award- 
collecting category seemed to be overlooked 
when judging time came. One reason for 
this, I think, was that many of his docu- 
mentaries were ahead of the news and were 
followed, later, by controversies, as in the 
case of his report from Central America on 
“The Science of Spying.” 

I remember—once—snapping at an awards 
list and writing that they should have given 
Yates the awards, closed the nominations, 
and gone home. 

What might be even better, than an award, 
would be a book about the Yates career and 
shows, with plenty of pictures and quotes. 
He was one of the first of the TV reporters, 
and he will be remembered. 


Where Do We Grow From Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Cen- 
tral Michigan University is celebrating 
its 75th anniversary this year. Senator 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, a alum- 
nus of this great institution, delivered 
the commencement address. 

I commend this excellent address to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress: 
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President Foust, distinguished officials and 
guests of the University, members of the 
faculty, graduates of this 1967 class and 
ladies and gentlemen: 

As a proud son of this University—and as 
the husband of one of its daughters—let 
me say that no honor could be more mean- 
ingful or more satisfying than the honor of 
participating in this significant commence- 
ment program. 

At the same time, I want to assure the 
graduates here that I have not forgotten 
what it's like to be on your end of a com- 
mencement exercise. 

I realize full well that I now stand as the 
last obstacle between you ahd your diploma. 
I promise that I shall be reasonably brief. 
At least, I pledge that there will be no flu- 
buster. 

Of course, this is a very important day in 
your life. It is also an important day in the 
life and history of Central. This impressive 
number of graduates is testimony to the re- 
markable growth that our university has ex- 
perienced in the 75 years of its existence. 

I suspect that there are few people around 
today who remember when the “Central 
State Normal School and Business Institute” 
was established in 1892—when 13 students 
and two instructors began operations In Mt. 
Pleasant, in second floor rooms over what 
was, for many years, the Smith Drug Store. 

It has been said that a school consists of a 
teacher surrounded by his pupils. While this 
is essentially correct, we know that a school 
can do a much better job tf adequate facili- 
ties surround the students and teachers— 
and if a school has able administration and 
leadership. 

In addition to those who receive thelr 
diplomas today, I wish to salute the distin- 
guished President of our University, Dr. 
Foust, and such distinguished predecessors 
as Dr. Anspach. They deserve not only recog- 
nition but great credit for the remarkable 
progress of this institution, and for the im- 
pressive stature it has attained In the aca- 
demic community. Throughout the 75 years 
of its existence, Central has been fortunate 
to have had outstanding leadership provided 
by able and courageous presidents who have 
been dedicated to the task of building s 
great institution—thls University from which 
you, justifiably, can be proud to graduate. 

From our limited human vantage point, 
the span of three-quarters of a century 
s°ems very long. And yet, on reflection. we 
realize that a period of 75 years is but a 
moment on the clock of history. 

On an occasion such as this, it seems alto- 
gether appropriate to pause and briefly turn 
the clock back over the years during which 
this University has grown to maturity, For 
though “all things change, nothing perishes” 
(Ovid, Metamorphoses) and, as the general 
theme of Central's 75th year proclaims . .- 
“by long seeking, mortals make progress in 
discovery.” 


Not many years ago, when the former Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, 
acknowledged a resolution by Congress mak- 
ing him an honorary citizen of the United 
States, he spoke of the future in these terms: 

“Our past is the key to our future, which 
I firmly trust and believe will be no less fer- 
tile and glorious. Let no man underrate our 
energies, our potentialities, and our abiding 
power for good. 

This message has been put in simpler 
terms. A story makes the rounds in Wash- 
ington about a tourist who has out to see the 
sights of the Nation's Capital from a taxi 
cab. As he went by the Archives Building, he 
happened to notice these words carved in 
marble: “What is Past is Prologue”. He asked 
the cabbie what those words meant, the 
cabble scratched his head for a moment 
said: “Well, I'm not exactly sure—but I think 
it means ‘you ain't seen nothing yet. 

Only 75 short years ago the Central State 
Normal School and Business Institute was 
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born in a nation still buzzing with excite- 
ment about the surrender of Geronimo (two 
years earlier) in the last major battle with 
the Indians. 

Grover Cleveland was campaigning against 
Benjamin Harrison for the Presidency. 

China was in the headlines then, too— 
charged with persecuting foreigners, mostly 
missionaries; and many voices were urging 
Outside intervention. 

Cholera was killing 300,000 Russians. 

In 1892, a boat carrying railroad cars 
across Lake Michigan began operations be- 
tween Kawauee, Wisconsin and Frankfort, 
Michigan. 

In Detroit, dreams about a horseless car- 
riage were beginning to materialize. 

But then, some of the concerns of 1892 
Were of a more timeless variety. For exam- 
Ple, the women's section of one national 
Magazine lamented that half of civilized 
humanity was being dictated to in the choice 
ot wearing apparel by so-called fashion—in- 
Stead of common sense.” 

A few years later, the Mt. Pleasant paper 
Carried a story that Central's Dean of Women 

appealed “to all young women living in 
apartments with outside stairways to vacate 
them and take rooms with families inte- 
Tested in their welfare.” 

In 1892, Americans were shocked to learn 
that Congress, for the first time, had appro- 


Priated more than one billion dollars. Who. 


Would have predicted then that, 75 years 
later, the President of the United States 
Would be calling upon Congress for appro- 
Priations of 135 billion dollars? 

The world in which you graduate today 
is not only different than the world of 
1892—but the contrast would appear fan- 

to those who first cracked their text 
books over the Smith Drug Store. 

In our world of 1967, women not only vote, 
but they hold high public office—one is the 
Prime Minister of India, and another is the 
Senior U.S. Senator from the State of Maine. 

Our space program has achieved a soft land- 
Ing on the moon; and despite serious set- 

I believe Americans will be on the 
Moon's surface before you bachelor degree 
Sraduates can earn your doctorate. 

Our world includes Beatles, soul music, 

-world television programs, “black 
Power”, student protest defmonstrations and 
-skirts. 

Our world of 1967 is all this—and much 

more, 


In the seventy-five years since Central's 
the United States has not only become 
a world power, but its influence Is so enor- 
Mous that decisions made each day in Wash- 
m bear directly or indirectly on the lives 
Of billions of people all around the globe. 
With good reason, the world is on edge 
today, and every day—anxiously awaiting 
next move by the United States with re- 
Spect to the situation in the middle east. 
ughout history there have been times 
Which tried men's souls; and recent events 
in the area of the Mediterranean and Red 
. compounded by weary frustrations on 
Vietnam, leave no doubt that you are grad- 
Uating into such a time. 
ont? We meet today, the wisdom of some of 
ur basic policies as well as the efective- 
ess of institutions, on which we have relied 
80 heavily to maintain hope for world peace, 
are being severely tested. 
To be sure, graduating classes as far back 
ss anyone can remember have shared a con- 
ern about the future. But the class ọf 1967 
= entitled to an uncommon concern be- 
Senet graduate in uncommon circum- 


ou o mehow, despite wars and threats of war, 
viv, Nation has managed not only to sur- 
75 vbut to thrive on the changes of the last 
da years. Of course, there are pessimists to- 
Y who question whether we can possibly 
survive the next 25. 
1 king toward the future, we are chal- 
enged not only by the perplexing problems 
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of war and peace, but also by the rapidly 
accelerating pace of change itself. 

It has been reported that the creator of 
Buck Rogers quit drawing his famous comic 
strip because his imagination could no long- 
er stay ahead of actual scientific accom- 
plishments. 

We stand in the midst of an explosion of 
science and technology. Engineers are told 
today that they must expect to be retrained 
as many as four times during their working 


years. 

Rapid changes are taking place in the 
make-up of our population. Earlier this year, 
while atténding a meeting at the White 
House, I listened to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk discuss the difficulties we face in struc- 
turing a durable peace in the world. At one 
point Secretary Rusk referred to the les- 
sons we learned during World War II. Then 
he paused in his presentation and called at- 
tention to a fact which those in my genera- 
tion too often tend to overlook—the fact 
that almost half of the population today 
can't even remember World War II. 

Think of it—those who are being born to- 
day will live most of their lives in the 2ist 
century. 

By 1970, a majority of American people 
will be 25 years of age or younger. 

Is it any wonder that many businessmen 
and politicians beam their public relations 
efforts toward the young people? 

During the last campaign I used the slogan, 
“Youth and Experience.” For some reason my 
wife seems to delight in reminding me that 
I won't be able to use that slogan six years 
from now. 

Although we do face an awesome array of 
problems and challenges in our world of 1967, 
like Robert Browning, I'm an optimist. You'll 
recall that Browning wrote: "Grow old along 
with me: the best is yet to be.” 

I'm convinced that there is plenty of rea- 
son for optimism so long as our system and 
our institutions continue to produce, in the 
ranks of our young people, potential ezperts 
and potential leaders of the quality we honor 
here today. 

If history is a race between education and 
catastrophe, then we can take heart from the 
fact that important team strength is being 
added by this outstanding class. 

On the other hand, I believe it is impor- 
tant to sound this note of caution: educa- 
tion that is limited to the more accumula- 
tion of facts and knowledge will never win 
such a race. 

Recently, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Dr. John Gardner, ex- 
pressed his concern that, although our sys- 
tem is producing a wealth of technical ex- 
perts in almost every field, we tend to im- 
munize a high proportion of our most gifted 
young people against any tendency toward 
leadership. 

More and more, our highly complex so- 
ciety seems to demand the sort of intense 
specialization that leads gifted young people 
away from broad leadership roles. 

We are educating the technical expert who 
will advise the leader. We are developing the 
intellectual who will stand off and criticize 
the leader. 

But Dr. Gardner is concerned about 
whether we recognize the importance of pro- 
ducing leaders. 

My generation produced scientists who 
have created bombs and missiles which are 
capable of destroying the world. Will your 
generation be able to produce leaders with 
the perspective, vision, and wisdom to guide 
those who already have their finger on the 
triggering mechanism? 

Thomas Jefferson once sald that “if a na- 
tion expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never 
was—and never will be.” But I suggest that 
it is important to add this advice from Dr, 
Arthur Umschield: 

“Human freedom can perish as readily in 
a classroom. . . as in a nuclear holo- 
caust....A more profound mastery of 
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science and mathematics will not avail a 
people who loose the ability to govern them- 
selves.” 

It is this ability to govern ourselves, de- 
pendent upon an enlightened sense of direc- 
tion and purpose, which our educational 
institutions must help to develop if our 
system is to survive. 

Those of us who have inherited freedom— 
who have been born and reared in an atmos- 
phere of liberty and Constitutional rights— 
would do well to recall frequently that free- 
dom has not been the natural order of things 
throughout the history of mankind. Indeed, 
for every decade in which man has enjoyed 
a measure of freedom, there have been cen- 
turies when he lived in economic and political 
bondage. 

Toynbee has reminded us that great ‘civili- 
zations usually commit suicide. And the clear 
implication is that our civilization will fol- 
low historical precedent. 

“But,” Toynbee has said, “we are not 
doomed to make history repeat itself, it is 
open to us, through our efforts, to give his- 
tory some new and unprecedented turn 
It is up to us.” 

When he received the Nobel Prize in 1950, 
William Faulkner said, “I decline to accept 
the end of man.“ He continued, “I believe 
that man will not merely endure: he will 
prevail, He is immortal, not because he alone 
among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, 
but because he has a soul, a spirit capable 
of compassion and sacrifice and endurance.” 

Someone has said that education is “a 
controlling grace to the young, consolation 
to the old, and ornament to the rich.” 

The challenge today is before you. We 
stand, a great nation, in the midst of changes 
unimagined a short time ago.“ Much more 
than a controlling grace to ornament your 
lives, your education is the very basis of hope 
for the future. 

Shortly before he died, General Douglas 
MacArthur expressed to members of another 
graduating class the hope that their educa- 
tional experience had been more than a 
mere accumulation of facts and knowledge. 
(With a paraphrase or two) he said, I hope 
your education— 

“. .. has molded you for your roles as cus- 
todians of the Republic; 

That it has taught you to be strong enough 
to know when you are weak, and brave 
enough to face yourself when you are afraid; 

That it has taught you to be proud and 
unbending in honest failure, but humble and 
gentle In success; 

To learn to stand up in the storm but to 
feel compassion for those who fall; 

To have a heart that is clear and a goal 
that is high; 

To master yourself before you seek to mas- 
ter others; 

To learn to laugh, yet never forget how to 
weep; 

To reach into the future, yet never neglect 
the past; 

To be serious, yet never to take yourself 
too seriously. 

And, finally—in all these ways—that it has 
taught you to be a good citizen of your 
country and the world. 


What’s More American? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
esteemed constituents, Kadish Millet, has 
written a song which might readily take 
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a place with the most popular of our 
patriotic songs. 

Copies of the words and music may be 
obtained from the Mourbar Music Corp. 
in New York. 

The lyrics are as follows: 

Wat's More AMERICAN? 
What's more American than corn flakes? 

The Fourth of July and Uncle Sam. 

What's more American than baseball? 

Iam!Iam!Iam! 


What's more American than tooth paste? 
Rock and roll, peanut butter, toast and 
jam. 
What's more American than “O. K.?“ 
I am! I am! I am! 


The Stars and Stripes, George Washington, 
The Capitol Dome, and bubble gum. 
There's General Grant and Robert E. Lee. 
But most of all you can count on little old 
me, me, me. 


What's more American than ice cream? 
Chow mein, pizza ple. Virginia ham. 
What's more American than bingo? 
I am! I am! I am! 


Ours is a heritage second to none. 
We are a nation united as one. 
Our Founding Fathers gave us that start, 
And their love for our country lives on in 
every heart, 


What's more American than football? 
And T.V. and mighty Superman. 
What's more American than Swanee? 

I am! I am! I am! 


The Bill of Rights and Betsy Ross. 
The Liberty Bell and Paul Revere's horse. 
Old Santa Claus and a Chirstmas tree. 
But most of all you can count on little old 
me, me, me. 


What's more American than praying in a 
church of your choice across the land? 
Whats’ more American than saying, 
“Iam! Iam! Iam!" 


What’s more American than saying, 
Tam! Tam Tam!“ 


Desecration of the Flag 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10480) to pro- 
hibit desecration of the flag, and for other 
purposes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 10480, to prohibit desecration of 
the flag, and trust that it will be passed 
by a practically unanimous yote. Along 
with a number of my colleagues, I in- 
troduced a similar bill. 

Recently we saw on the same day in 
the same newspapers pictures of Ameri- 
can young men facing danger and death 
in Vietnam and pictures of other Amer- 
ican young men burning their Nation's 
fiag in the safety of an American park. 
In the last Congress we passed a law 
making the burning of draft cards a 
Federal offense. Should not the burning 
of our flag by Americans be as much 
a crime against our Nation and our peo- 
ple as the burning of draft cards? 
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One of the greatest strengths of this 
Nation is the right of dissent. The right 
was established by our Founding Fathers 
and must remain inviolate. However, the 
right of dissent from particular policies 
or with particular individuals never was 
intended to sanction the desecration of 
the American flag, which is the symbol 
of our national heritage and unites all 
Americans in allegiance to the Republic 
for which it stands. 


Secretary Fowler, Chairman Patman Pre- 
sent Views on Cancellation of $45 Bil- 
lion in U.S. Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman], recently 
circulated a letter to Members taking the 
position that $45 billion in U.S. Govern- 
ment securities held by the Federal Re- 
serve System should be canceled or re- 
tired. 

In an effort to obtain the Treasury De- 
partment’s position, I asked Secretary 
Fowler his views on the matter, and he 
takes the position that it would not be 
wise to dispose of the securities. 

This is a most interesting and infor- 
mative presentation of opposing views on 
this matter, and in view of the interest 
of my colleagues and the Nation in this 
most important financial matter, I am 
inserting the letters from the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] and from Sec- 
retary Fowler in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1967. 

Dear CoLuracue: Some facts about our 
monetary policy are so shocking that many 
gocd citizens have difficulty believing them. 

This is particularly true of the facts sur- 
rounding the 845 billion worth of US, Goy- 
ernment bonds that are sitting in the vault 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank as 
part of the Federal Open Market Committee's 
portfolio. 

These bonds have been paid for once 
through the use of Federal Reserve notes. 
One form of Government obligation—Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes—have been exchanged for 
another Government obligation—interest- 
bearing U.S. Treasury bonds, 

The shameful facts are that these bonds 
were not canceled or retired despite the fact 
that they were paid for in full. Instead, the 
American taxpayers are compelled to con- 
tinue to pay interest to the Federal Reserve 
on these paid-up bonds to the tune of $1.9 
billion each year, 

Why should the American taxpayers be 
compelled to pay interest on bonds that have 
already been paid for in full? 

Why should the American taxpayers be 
required to pay for these bonds again? 

Why should these bonds continue to be 
charged against the national debt when they 
have already been paid in full? 

The U.S. Congress should answer these 
questions in the public interest. These bonds 
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4 
should be retired now and subtracted from 
the national debt, 

In a few days, H.R. 10328—a bill to in- 
crease the ceiling of the national debt—will 
be coming up for Floor action. This bill 
should be amended to provide for the can- 
cellation of the paid-up bonds, thus reduc- _ 
ing the national debt by about $45 billion. 

Please give consideration to supporting 
such an amendment on the Floor. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1967. 
Hon, Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Evins: This is in reply to your re- 
quest for a comment on a letter dated May 
31, 1967, which you received from Congress- 
man Wright Patman. : 

In his letter, Mr. Patman recommends can- 
cellation of $45 billion of U.S. Government 
securities held by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in order to reduce the national debt 
and save the Interest payments now being 
made on these securities. 

We would question, however, whether the 
proposal would accomplish these objectives. 
And we believe that it could have undesir- 
able effects which it would be much better 
to avoid. 

First, as to the proposed saving of interest 
payments, it should be kept in mind that 
the Federal Reserve returns to the Treasury 
most of the Interest payments it receives on 
its portfollo of Government securities, In cal- 


“endar year 1966, for example, the Federal 


Reserve received $1,851 million in interest on 
Treasury securities; and returned to the 
Treasury $1,649 million—89% of the amount 
received, 

While the Federal Reserve used some of 
its interest receipts to cover operating ex- 
penses in 1966, those expenses would have to 
be met in some other way if the Federal 
Reserve held no Government securities, Thus 
it is mot clear to me that the present ar- 
rangements cost the taxpayer any more than 
the proposed alternative. 

As for reducing the public debt, the pro- 
posed cancellation of Government securi- ` 
ties held by the Federal Reserve raises some 
serious problems. One is the question of pro- 
viding backing for Federal Reserve notes— 
the nation’s main form of currency in cir- 
culation. Federal Reserve notes outstand- 
ing are the number one lability item in the 
Federal Reserve's balance sheet ($40.2 bil- 
lion out of total Habilities at the end of 
1966 of $70.3 billion). The main asset item 
for the Federal Reserve is their holding of 
Government securities—$44.3 billion at the 
end of 1966. 

If $45 billion of Federal Reserve-held debt 
were to be cancelled, the Federal Reserve 
would not hold sufficient assets to back its 
Uabllitles in the form of currency. In this 
case, the Federal Reserve notes could be 
considered as a primary obligation of the 
U.S. Government rather than of the Federal 
Reserve. It could follow from this that Fed- 
eral Reserve note currency in circulation 
would be part of the gross debt of the 
United States, although not subject to the 
debt limit under existing statutes. 

Besides, I do not believe that the cancel- 
lation of existing debts is the kind of policy 
that our Government should pursue. While 
the move has been suggested only in regard 
to the Federal Reserve's holding of Treas- 
ury issues, even in that limited area a move 
of this kind could tend to impair confidence 
in our debt obligations, our currency, an 
our national financial management. 

While Mr. Patman’s letter says that the 
bonds purchased by the Federal Reserve 
have been pald in full” when the Federal 
Reserve buys them, it does not seem to 
me that this payment is the same as the 
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repayment that occurs when the Treasury 
pays off a debt at maturity. The Federal Re- 
serve, as established by the Congress, keeps 
separate accounts from those of Treasury, 
and that arrangement seems appropriate to 
me. There is no more reason to cance] the 
Federal Reserve's holdings of Treasury obli- 
gations than there would be to cancel the 
holdings of Treasury securities in Federal 
Government trust accounts such as the So- 
cial Security or Unemployment trust funds. 

In short, we see no significant advantage 
to the proposal that the Treasury debt held 
by the Federal Reserve be cancelled, and be- 
lieve instead that such a step could be harm- 
ful. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY H. FOWLER. 


Northern Michigan Helped To Establish 
Reindeer in Alaska 60 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, northern 
Michigan, which I represent in the House 
of Representatives, played an important 
Tole in the establishment of the reindeer 
industry in Alaska 60 years ago. This is 
Our 50th State’s centennial year. I am 
happy to insert a letter I have received 
from Mr. E. A. Jasberg, from Calumet, 
in northern Michigan’s copper country. 
Mr. Jasberg tells about eight Finnish 
Americans, originally from northern Fin- 
land, who traveled from northern Michi- 
gan to Alaska to help the Eskimoes learn 
how to keep reindeer herds. Our largest 
State, now so ably represented in the 
House of Representatives by our friend 
and colleague, the Honorable Howarp W. 
Pottock, has come a long way in the 
last 60 years, We in northern Michigan 
&re proud of the small contribution our 
People made to Alaskan development. I 
know all Alaskans must be proud of the 
tremendous contribution they have made 
to the United States. 

The letter referred to follows: 

Dran Ma. Rupre: I am writing to you with 
Teference to the Alaska Centennial this year. 
You undoubtedly are unaware of the fact 
that the Copper Country played a role in es- 
tablishing the reindeer industry in the ter- 
Titory of Alaska some 60 years ago. Dr. Jack- 
son, Commissioner of Bureau of Education, 


guage newspapers for men capable of 
handling them. Numerous applicants ap- 
Peared and eight men—all Finns—from the 
Calumet district were selected. The Govern- 


Were th 
mals to start them off in the business. They, 
d the Government from the 
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natural increases until they owned their 
herds free of encumbrance. You may be in- 
terested in calling attention of Alaska Senn- 
tors and Congressman to the fact that your 
district contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of this project. 

Complimenting you on our aggressive and 
positive activity in all phases of Upper Pe- 
ninsula and Northern Michigan progress, I 
remain 

Sincerely, 
E. A. JASBERG. 


Community Leadership Conference on 
World Problems—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as pre- 
viously reported, at the February 22 com- 
munity conference in my district, a panel 
discussion was held on the world prob- 
lem area of the Middle East. Such dis- 
tinguished authorities as H. E. Avraham 
Harman, Ambassador of Israel to the 


United States; Kemal Karpat, associate ` 


professor of comparative governments 
and interntional relations at New York 
University and a citizen of Turkey; and 
Rabbi Israel Miller of the Kingsbridge 
Heights Jewish Center, former president 
of the American Rabbinical Council and 
currently chairman of the American 
Zionist Council, participated in the panel 
which was moderated by Hon. William L. 
Cary, professor of law at Columbia Uni- 
yersity and former Chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. Their 
remarks, whith are of particular interest 
in the light of recent events, are sum- 
marized below: 


PANEL ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


The moderator of the panel discussion 
on the Middle East was Hon. William L. 
Cary, professor of law at Columbia Uni- 
versity and former Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The first speaker was H. E. Avraham 
Harman, Ambassador of Israel to the 
United States. 

Ambassador Harman stated that the 
Middle East is, and has always been, an 
area of great diversity. This diversity 
has created several sources of conflict. 

One of the sources of conflict relates 
to the attempts to impose on a section 
of the area, if not the whole of it, a 
dominant hegemony. In the world the 
search for international unity has pro- 
ceeded along two paths. There have been 
attempts to impose a world order by a 
hegemony of a country, a race or a lan- 
guage. This path always leads to world 
conflict since military methods are used 
and they are resisted. The other path is 
that followed by the U.N. This path rec- 
ognizes diversity and allows different 
peoples to express their own personality 
as they choose. This path is one of peace 
and harmony. 

The Middle East is not a monolith, 
with its many nationalities, religions, and 
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languages. A hegemony cannot be es- 
tablished there. 

There are two Historic forces at work 
within the Arab world, Ambassador Har- 
man went on to say. There is the historic 
desire for Arab unity. But there is also 
the insistence on the separation of Arab 
statehood. State consciousness resists 
the idea of an overriding political unity. 
Attempts to impose a hegemony within 
the Arab world will continue to result 
in armed conflict. Yemen is an example 
of this fact. 

A second conflict engendered by a de- 
sire for hegemony is the Israel-Arab con- 
flict. The Arab States do not recognize 
Israel as a state, do not want to do so, 
and envisage a future without Israel. 
Israel will not accept this policy and will 
use force to resist force. 

In 1947, the U.N. began to examine the 
problem of Palestine. There then existed 
two national communities, each with a 
right to self-determination, and each 
mature enough to govern itself and also 
all of Palestine. Neither side was com- 
pletely satisfied when the U.N, attempted 
to follow a path of peace through parti- 
tion. Israel did not like the partition, 
but cooperated since peace was worth 
the price. By December 1947, the Arabs 
used force to resist and continued to 
fight until the middle of 1949. In 1949, 
four armistices were established. These 
form the legal and political basis for 
today’s reality and a future peace. All 
the armistices say that the countries 
will work peacefully to solve problems. 
The agreements also set the boundaries 
and state that the territory of each 
country will not be used as a base for 
warlike acts. 

However, hostility still exists; hostility 
of the Arabs to Israel, but not vice versa. 
Israel's policy is one of peace and Israel 
would like to work with the Arab nations 
on common policies and problems. 

In today’s U.N, the members cannot 
tolerate a doctrine of hostility. A state 
of war is incompatible with the UN. 
Charter and the armistices. It is the duty 
of the Arabs, as members of the U.N., to 
terminate the state of war. The desire of 
the Arabs to change the borders or de- 
stroy Israel by force is also against the 
precepts of the U.N. The great powers 
agree that this doctrine is unacceptable. 
They also recognize, as does the entire 
UN., that a conflict in the Middle East 
could spread throughout the world. 

There are no basic problems not capa- 
ble of speedy resolution once the state of 
war ceases and the Arabs acknowledge 
that change can only be through peace 
and mutual agreement. 

Another basic problem is created by 
the social and economic reality of the 
Middle East. The area has been greatly 
lived in, and has been much used and 
abused through history. Today, it needs 
a process of renewal—of land, of water 
resources, of economy—in order to ad- 
vance the interests of its people. 

The regional effort needed to effect 
the renewal is now diverted by the con- 
flicts mentioned before. However, these 
conflicts could be eased by disarmament, 
especially if a world disarmament occur- 
red. The lethal weapons are all imported, 
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and a world disarmament would cut off 
the supply. 

Ambassador Harman concluded by say- 
ing that all the peoples of the Middle 
East have a great stake in cooperation. 
The end of conflict would release much 
energy to help the region and let the 
area again become as important to civil- 
ization as it once was. 

The next speaker was Kemal Karpat, 
associate professor of comparative gov- 
ernments and international relations at 
New York University, and a citizen of 
Turkey. 

Professor Karpat stated that he would 
discuss the Middle East’s problems and 
the U.S. interest there. It is necessary 
to understand the internal forces work- 
ing in the area today and the possible 
impact of those forces on foreign policy 
to understand the Middle East. 

Most important internal forces are two 
ideologies—nationalism and socialism. 

Nationalism has had both internal and 
external implications. Internally, the 
first phase of Arab modernization has 
been a search for a modern political life 
and a political apparatus capable of 
meeting the aspirations of the peoples. 
The establishment of several Arab States 
was the immediate result of those aspi- 
rations. The external manifestation of 
Arab nationalism is seen in the attempts 
to secure and maintain internal sover- 
ignty and to promote self-interest by 
pragmatic policies. 

The final goal of Arab nationalism ts 
to establish one Arab State. 

As used in the Middle East, socialism 
is a loose generic term for economic and 
social reform. The Arab nations desire 
to achieve economic sufficiency. They 
also wish to rearrange group relations 
within society so as to best use all re- 
sources. The ultimate goal in this area 
is to achieve social justice. It should be 
explained that Arab “socialism” is basic- 
ally non-Marxist. 

In the United Arab Republic, due to 
socialism a workers group has been es- 
tablished, a large civil and military bu- 
reaucracy has come into being and the 
peasants have been mobilized. Aspira- 
tions and material expectations have 
been created far beyond the capacity of 
the system to fulfill. The United Arab 
Republic will soon be faced with the 
problem of choosing either full state con- 
trol or other political alternatives to 
solve economic problems. Some Marxists 
want to create an integral socialist sys- 
tem as an alternative. 

Basically, however, the United Arab 
Republic is a pluralist society. It is not 
prepared in its ideology and its structure 
for full Marxist socialism. It would prob- 
ably prefer a relaxation of controls and 
assurance that the socialist system will 
not destroy its way of life. 

President Nasser is an important force 
in this regard, Professor Karpat stated, 
but he is probably a nationalist using so- 
cialistic means to further his nationalis- 
tic aims. If Nasser could be forced to 
choose today, he would probably follow 
the pluralistic course with its implica- 
tions for policies with regard to the West. 

Relations among Arab States have been 
affected by socialism. Socialism has dis- 
rupted much of the unity orientation 
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created by Arab nationalism. Socialism 
has laid bare the social and political dif- 
ferences among various Arab societies. It 
has undermined various interests based 
on those differences. 

A cleavage has developed between the 
monarchies and the republics based on 
social differences. Also, a cleavage has 
occurred among the republics reflecting 
the social differences in various nations. 
Syria has recently swung to the left, but 
it is likely to be forced back to the right. 
Syria seems unable to develop a stable 
government or unifying philosophy and 
has become unpredictable in its policies. 

Irag also was unpredictable, but now 
it seems to have properly appraised its 
own heterogeneous society and taken a 
midway course based on self-interest. 

Strong Arab organizations, such as the 
Arab Socialist Union, seem to have had 
their immediate chances of success de- 
stroyed by emphasizing socialism to the 
detriment of national unity. But unity 
and Nasser’s leadership are still alive, 
though faced with great obstacles. 

The civil strife in Yemen, where the 
United Arab Republic is alined against 
Saudi Arabia, is likely to have lasting 
impact. The situation includes an inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of another 
state, and an attack on other states. It 
ignores Arab brotherhood and has cre- 
ated a government by force without suf- 
ficient support. It is an attempt to mod- 
ernize a traditional society by force, and 
appears to be more costly than it is 
worth. 

The development of a modern political 
structure in Saudi Arabia may have a 
very important effect. Saudi Arabia is the 
center of Islam and contains the purest 
Arabic element, But it had failed to exert 
leadership so far because failure to 
create a modern bureaucracy and mili- 
tary organization until Nasser’s chal- 
lenge forced it to adopt new methods of 
military and civilian administration. It 
had relied on sheer religious identifica- 
tion, which was not enough. Potentially 
it is a great power in the Arab world, 
and the consequences of its political de- 
velopment could be great: it would 
eliminate competition in the Arabic pe- 
ninsula and create a new political sub- 
system which may determine the polit- 
ical fate of Yemen and Aden; it would 
make the peninsula and its oil resources 
relatively immune to the vicissitudes of 
Arab policies. But political modernization 
in Saudi Arabia would create a military 
and intellectual group sharing the na- 
tionalist-socialist aspirations of other 
Arab intellectuals and speed up the 
establishment of a republican regime. 

Turkey is different from the rest of the 
Middle East. Turkey’s intelligensia are 
today moving away from the West. The 
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toward an accommodation with Rus- 
sia and is attempting to improve her re- 
lations with the Balkan nations. Turkey's 
relations with the other Arab nations 
have improved also. 

Turkey is still committed to the West 
through NATO and CENTO, but an ef- 
fective partnership in these bodies de- 
pends on restoring Turkey's confidence 
in the West and the United States in 
particular. 

Internally, Turkey is growing quickly 
and has achieved better civilian-military 
relations than existed in the past, 

The Middle East, in general, seems 
destined again to become a playground 
for the great powers. Though Chinese 
influence has been minimal so far, a 
detente between the United States and 
U.S.S.R. might cause the Arabs to sup- 
port China as an alternative to any 
agreement the two great powers may 
reach to the detriment of the Arabs. 

The Middle East is important for So- 
viet-Sino relations. It should be remem- 
bered that the central Asian regions dis- 
puted by the U.S.S.R. and China are 
actually inhabited by Turkic people. 
Both sides will try to neutralize or use 
the appeals of Turkey and Iran to the 
peoples of central Asia who have 
linquistic, religious and cultural ties 
with Iranians and especially the Turks. 

The United States should review its 
Middle East policy in the light of the 
changes I have outlined and in light of 
the Soviet-Chinese dispute. 

The commentator on this panel was 
Rabbi Israel Miller of the Kingsbridge 
Heights Jewish Center, former president 
of the American Rabbinical Council and 
currently chairman of the American 
Zionist Council. 

Rabbi Miller based his remarks on the 
idea that the world is diverse and yet 
one. The large powers have interests in 
the Middle East which are frequently in 
conflict. 

The U.S. interests are those of all peo- 
ple of good will, to help develop the area 
and help it achieve its own fulfillment. 
Peace is needed to accomplish these 
goals. 

We should look at values as well as 
events, especially in relation to the Arab- 
Israel conflict. Israel and the United 
States have an identity of values —free- 
dom, democracy, self-fulfillment, and 
the government as the servant of the 
people. 

The basic U.S. interest is peace. The 
United States should use all diplomatic 
means to brings the two sides to a peace 
conference. Such a peace settlement 
would allow the resources of the Middle 
East to be used for the benefit of the 
people of the region. The United States 
should give aid only to be used for de- 
velopment. It should try to achieve a 
rapport with the U.S.S.R. to allow peace- 
ful development of the area. 

QUESTIONS 

As the Arab States reach a more ma- 
ture phase, will their attitude toward 
Israel change? 

Answer. By Ambassador Harman: 

A change will occur when the Arab states 
realize that their top priority problem isn't 
Israel, but internal problems that won't be 
solved by destroying Israel. Also, when the 
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Arabs realize that it isn’t possible to destroy 
Israel, then an accommodation can occur, 
This change will be a gradual process and 
will take a long time. 


What is the U.S. role with respect to 
armaments in the Middle East? 

Answer. By Ambassador Harman: 

The United States doesn't like nations 
Spending- resources om competitive arma- 
ments. Nelther does Israel. Israel has never 
introduced a new element of weaponry in 
the Middle East. Its defense policy ts not 
military superiority but to maintain a min- 
Mum sufficient to deter aggression. Russia 
Supplies most of the Arab arms and a US.- 
U.S.S.R. disarmament agreement would help 
lead to an Arab-Israeli disarmament, Until 
that goal is reached, however, Israel cannot 
allow imbalances to develop. 


What compensation has Israel offered 
to refugees? What is the Arab counter- 
demand? 

Answer. By Ambassador Harman: 

The Arabs originally wished to talk about 
Tefugees as an independent issue, but Israel 
Wished to speak about it as part of the peace 
Problem. Israel has been flexible and has 
Made many efforts to discuss the issue. The 
Arabs insist that the refugees be allowed to 
return to Israel and hence make Israel an 
Arab country. But Israel won't accept likely 
Aifth-columnists. Rather it is willing to com- 
Pensate the Arabs whose property was taken, 
While the Arabs absorb the refugees, This 
absorption process is occurring today, and if 
resettlement in Arab countries were allowed, 
the process would go faster. Also, Israel 
Would expect that the property left behind 
by the 800,000 Jewish refugees from Arab 
Nations it has accepted would be considered 

the final account. However, as of now no 
One is willing to discuss any of the alterna- 
tives Israel has raised. 


Contribution of a Proud Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues an out- 

contribution by a very proud 

I have here a news release which 
brought to my attention by Mrs. 
Mary E. Chavez of Santa Fe, and which 
explains why this family is justifiably 
Proud. 

The news release follows: 


! 


b 


Country has been that of six mothers, daugh- 
ters of Mrs, Senaida Rodriguez and the late 
Eduardo Rodriguez of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and Alamosa, Colorado. 

These six women have a total of ten sons 
Actively serving in the war effort at present, 
As follows: 

L/Cpl. John I. E. Chavez is at an undis- 

Overseas destination. He is the son 
Of Mrs. Mary E. Chavez and the late Louis 
Chavez of Santa Fe, N.M. Immedistely upon 
Graduation from St. Michael's Cpl. Chavez 


Mr. and Mrs. John B. Martinez of Albu- 
Querque, N.M., have two sons in the Service: 
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Jose A. Romero, A20, Is stationed at Home- 
stead AFB, Fla. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Manuel L. Romero of Albuquerque, N.M. 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Romero of Denver, 
Colorado, have three sons in the Service: Lt. 
John Romero, stationed at Whiteman AFB, 
Mo., is Deputy Missile Combat Crew Com- 
mander there; S/Sgt. Raymond Romero is 
stationed overseas; David Romero, A2C, is 
also stationed overseas. 

Daniel De Herrera, A2C, is stationed over- 
seas, He is the son of Mrs. De Herrera and 
the late Joe De Herrera of Alamosa, Colorado. 
Another son by a previous marriage, 8/Sgt. 
James Martinez, is also overseas. 

Bill Handlin, son of Mr. and Mrs. Rex 
Handlin of Sublette, Kans., is serving over- 
seas in the Navy as Flagship Quartermaster. 


Carl Lewis Estes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr, ROBERTS, Mr. Speaker, I ask my 
colleagues to pause for a moment to re- 
member a great American and mourn 
his passing. On Monday, May 29, Carl 
Lewis Estes of Longview, Tex., was sud- 
denly taken from this life. Surviving him 
are his wife; two brothers, U.S. District 
Judge Joe E. Estes, of Dallas, and W. 
Neal Estes, of Stanton; and a sister, Miss 
Mary Lou Estes, of Dallas, and several 
nephews and nieces. 

Mr. Estes was no ordinary man. He 
was a newspaperman who used his paper 
as a voice crying out for whatever was 
needed to benefit his people. But he did 
not stop with the printed word. He would 
personally go to bat for the cause of the 
moment—and usually win. 

The Carl- Estes story relates one ac- 
complishment after another. During his 
third of a century in Longview, Pub- 
lisher Estes initiated and championed 
many civic and industrial campaigns. 
that benefited the people of the entire 
east Texas region. 

He went to St. Louis and got the Union 
Station and a modern underpass ap- 
proved. He came to Washington in 
search for a new post office and Federal 
building. When he was told an appro- 
priation of $65,000 would be made, he 
turned thumbs down, notifying local 
civic leaders that he was holding out for 
at least $300,000, in keeping with Long- 
view’s needs. This amount, and more, 
was later provided. 3 

Many east Texas highways have been 
built because of the push given for them 
by Estes. He came to Washington and 
Longview got the $5 million Harmon 
General Hospital to take care of the sick 
and the wounded from World War II. 
Later, it was Estes who blocked the at- 
tempt to dismantle the hospital, and 
eventually turned the site into a tech- 
nical school. As an outgrowth of this, 
Longview is now the site of the vast Le- 
Tourneau operations. 

Returning home after World War II. 
the publisher with Mrs. Estes covered 
many thousands of miles in search of in- 
dustry for the Longview area. He was 
successful, so successful that Longview 
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now has the Texas Eastman Co., as well 
as many, Many more plants and in- 
dustries. 

One of the chief benefactors of this 
colorful crusader is the independent oil 
operator. Carl Estes was the founder of 
the Texas Oil Journal, a monthly mag- 
azine devoted to the petroleum and as- 
sociated industries with national cir- 
culation. He had published it in Long- 
view since 1934, the early boom days of 
the huge east Texas oilfield. 

His newspaper career began in Den- 
ison, Tex. Later he went to Commerce, 
Tex., where he attended East Texas 
State University and also worked for the 
Commerce Journal. Prior to acquiring 
the newspaper properties in Longview, he 
was general manager of the Tyler, Tex., 
newspapers owned by the T. B. Butler 
Publishing Co. 

Whatever benefited people, interested 
Carl Estes. The people across this land, 
big and little, mourn his passing and of- 
fer their sincere sympathy to his fam- 
ily and to those who were closest to him. 


Man Chooses Best of His Kind for 
Slaughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal for 
Sunday, June 18, carried on its editorial 
pages a column by the noted writer Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, entitled “Man Chooses. 
Best of His Kind for Slaughter.” 


The article deftly points out that it is 
the ablest and the best who have found 
life to be toughest—not the ungifted, the 
disorganized, the listless, and lazy. 

Members will find the article thought 
provoking. 

The article referred to follows: 


Man CHOOSES Best or His KIND ror 
SLAUGHTER > 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

We are in an era when it is fashionable 
to commiserate with the ungifted, the dis- 
organized, the lazy and others who, for a 
variety of reasons, can't cut the mustard. 
So perhaps it is well to remind ourselves 
that the world has been tough on the able, 
too. 
To this end we are indebted to an article 
by Nathaniel Weyl in The Intercollegiate 
Review in which he explores “aristocide,” or 
the periodic slaughter of the smartest. 

He points out the vast difference between 
natural aristocracies composed of people of 
intrinsic worth from either side of the tracks 
and prescriptive aristocracies based on he- 
reditary position. These latter have a way of 
running out of gas before they run out of 
ermine, as witness the Hapsburgs and the 

Aristocide is as old as history. It was the 
common result when a primitive people over- 
ran an advanced people, and there was & 
measure of self-preservation in it. The brut- 
ish conquerors butchered the leading citi- 
zens, knowing well that these harbored the 
seeds of rebellion and would make restive 
serfs, 
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The Mongol conquests did the job so well 
that the creative capacity of the Middle East 
was destroyed for generations. 

In ancient and medieval times, ambitious 
and energetic people tended to flock into 
cities. Conquerors didn’t bother much with 
chasing fleeing herdsmen into the woods. 
But they put the cities to the sword. Plagues 
hit the cities hardest. 

Only the Romans were smart enough to 
treat their brilliant slaves well and sit at 
their feet as pupils. Tamerlane and Genghis 
Khan knocked off all the teachers and phil- 
osophers they could find. 

The Russian Communists encouraged tech- 
niclans and scientists, but they looked with 
great suspicion on artists, poets and other 
independent minds. Even the old Bolshevik 
“intellectuals” were pretty well eliminated 
in the various purges, and the Russian arts, 
which had flourished in the climate of the 
Czars, have suffered badly. 

In hustling the Jews to his gas chambers, 
Hitler killed off a creative minority that had 
stood at the forefront of German medicine, 
philosophy and science for generations, 

No one has a close estimate of the number 
of Chinese aristocrats and “exploiters” whom 
Mao butchered after the Red takeover—the 
most quoted figure is 20 million. If true, he 
must have bagged a good proportion of those 
Chinese smart enough to take a pinch of salt 
with the words of Mao. 

The level of national ability takes a licking 
in modern war. The slack jaws and dim 
bulbs stay at home to breed while the boys 
who can pass the exams suit up. Often, the 
higher one's aptitude, the more dangerous 
the combat job. Half the RAF came from the 
best schools of England, No wonder what was 
left sat around bawling for free toupees and 
cradle-to-grave sectirity. 

Even without war or massacres or plague 
there can be progressive deterioration. The 
welfare state is designed to remove the 
privations which have been the penalty of 
incompetence, but it cannot remove the 
taxes necessary for subsidy. Thus, two class- 
es of people can have all the children they 
wish—the rich who can afford them and the 
poor who can call on public aid to support 
them. 

But the vigorous, rising middle class, 
which provides most of the reservoir of na- 
tional talent, is inclined to limit births in 
order to provide educational advantages for 
its children. This tendency will increase as 
the tax burden grows. The future of the na- 
tional IQ in those nations which over- 
subsidize low competence and overpenalize 
high competence is cloudy. 

If man had not spent 200 generations 
selectively slaughtering and discouraging 
his ablest representatives, perhaps there 
would be by now no audience for bullfights, 
no screaming crowds trying to catch sight of 
The Animals or yoicking off after Twiggy. 


The War on Poverty Must Go On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Post 
expresses precisely my view on the neces- 
sity for renewing our commitment to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity as the 
principal coordinating agency in the 
war on poverty. The editorial follows: 
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Tse HOMEFRONT WAR 

As alarming new communiques pour in 
from the ghetto battlefronts in Tampa, Cin- 
cinnati and Los Angeles, the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee resumes hearings 
tomorrow on the Administration's poverty 
war—specifically, on the $2,000,000,000 pro- 
gram for 1968. 

Republican strategy at this stage is to 
abolish the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and to scatter about’ $1,700,000,000, among 
federal agencies. 

If there is one thing the poverty campaign 
does not need, it is further fragmentation of 
top authority and administration. We urge 
New York’s Congressional delegation to bear 
that in mind. On the outcome of this GOP- 
Administration battle may hinge the out- 
come of the poverty war. 


Flag Desecration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service tele- 
vision and radio newscast, “The Kee 
Report.” The subject discussed is dese- 
cration of our flag. 

The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Recently, there was an outdoor meeting in 
New York sponsored by those citizens who 
oppose American participation in the Viet- 
namese war. There was nothing illegal about 
this meeting because the right of dissent 
is as old as the Constitution itself. Even in 
time of war, the citizen has a right to ex- 
press his views—provided he is not guilty 
of giving aid and comfort to the enemies of 
our country. - 

But suppose we take a closer look at what 
happened at that New York meeting. This 
gathering went far beyond the mere expres- 
sion of protest. What happened there will 
shock every American who has pride in his 
country and his flag. The speakers at this 
anti-war meeting denounced, in the strong- 
est terms, the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State. They denounced 
the policy of our Government in the most 
violent and offensive terms they could think 
of, And then they went beyond the mere 
expression of opinion. 

A few young men were invited to burn 
their draft cards publicly, which they did. 
As a final act to this shabby drama, the flag 
of the United States was burned to the jeers 
of thousands of onlookers. 

The newspapers reported that on the day 
this sorry event took place, several American 
lads were killed defending this same flag in 
the far-off jungles of Asia. Yet these flag 
burners escaped bodily harm at the hands of 
indignant citizens because under the Amer- 
ican system, even flagrant wrong-doers are 
protected against mob action. 

This incident in New York revealed a glar- 
ing weakness in our legal system. There is 
no Federal law against desecrating or de- 
filing the flag of the United States. The pun- 
ishment for that offense is left to the indi- 
vidual states. Unfortunately, the punish- 
ment in most states is inadequate and too 
often, there is no prosecution at all. The rea- 
son is that the practice of flag burning is of 
very recent origin. 
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To fill this gap, I introduced legislation 
during the 89th Congress and in this Con- 
gress, the 90th Congress, which, it is my 
earnest hope, will be enacted into law at this 
Session of Congress. I am pleased to report 
that the appropriate committee granted me 
an opportunity to testify in behalf of this 
proposed legislation. This proposed law says 
this: 

“Whoever publicly mutilates, defaces, de- 
files, tramples upon, or casts contempt, 
either by word or act, upon any flag, stand- 
ard, colors, or ensign of the United States 
shall be punished by imprisonment of not 
more than five years and a fine of not more 
than $10,000.” $ 

The foregoing statute is necessary because 
the fiag does not belong to any individual 
state. To millions of our citizens, our flag 
is the sacred emblem of our political rights. 
In this century alone, millions of young 
Americans have fought under our flag at 
the four corners of the globe. Since the 
United States became a nation, nearly one 
million young Americans have died in war- 
time to keep our flag floating in the skies. 

The motive of the flag burners, of course, is 
to outrage the patriotic feelings of their fel- 
low Americans. Too often, in the past, they 
have been able to get away unpunished or 
by the payment of a small fine. But the 
threat of five years in prison should be 
enough to discourage the flag burners. 

Thank you for listening. 


Indiana Veterans of Foreign Wars Speak 
Out on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
editorial from the Indianapolis, Ind., 
News of June 19, 1967, is certainly cor- 
rect. The Indiana Veterans of Foreign 
Wars are much more representative of 
what Americans think than the noisy, 
unwashed minority that seems to get all 
the headlines. 

THE VETERANS SPEAK 

The Indiana Veterans of Foreign Wars, in 
calling for military victory in Vietnam, has 
given what we believe to be the authentic 
American answer to peacenik agitation 
against the war. 

The VFW consists of men of varied back- 
grounds and differing political views whose 
common experience is that they have fought 
in the foreign wars of this century to keep 
sworn enemies away from America’s gates. 

They came to Indianapolis on the weekend 
from the cities, the small towns, and the by- 
ways of Indiana to elect officers and formu- 
late a position on issues confronting the 
nation, Consequently, when they speak they 
should be considered more representative of 
American thinking, and more deserving of a 
hearing, than the minority of campus radi- 
cals that holds public attention with its 
noisy antics. 

The assembled veterans don’t like war any 
more than the peace marchers do. They 
want it ended in victory—a victory that will 
do honor to the Americans who have already 
given their lives and that will deter the 
enemy from new adventures. 

Thetr resolution calls for “whatever action 
is required to conclude the Vietnam war 
with victory” and opposes “any kind of 
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truce, ceasefire, standfast, pull-back or coali- 
tion government that could impair achiev- 
ing the full victory.” 

As a measure to speed victory, the veterans 
urge “immediate establishment of a block- 
ade to prevent the delivery of war-sustaining 
material to the Communists in Vietnam.” 

The White House, in considering the next 
steps in Vietnam, would do well to listen to 
the veterans. It would be a tragic mistake to 
dismiss such authentic expressions of Amer- 
ican thinking and worry too much about 
What the peacenik brigade will do. 


Graham Rockley Research Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to your attention the developing 
activities of Dr. Graham Rockley, of Long 
Island, N.Y., and the Graham Rockley 

Academy. He has developed a 
Concept and seminar instruction in the 
&rea of human relationship called power 
Communication. It involves a time and 
Motion study of the personality with far- 
Teaching effects. The broad perspective 
of the program Is a social one, but it has 
Significant effects in business and profes- 
sional development. His concept of com- 
Munication reaches below the surface of 
the ordinary and fills a definite gap in 
Personnel training and it helps people to 
like people. 

The fundamental theme of power com- 
Munication is the need to appreciate and 
Understand the other’s viewpoint as a 

for more effectively projecting your 
Own. The process for appreciating the 
Other viewpoint tends to expand the per- 
Sonality of the individual concerned and 
ore increases their susceptability to 
& greater association with people. This 
has the effect of automatically increasing 
cial contacts by making each contact 
that much more effective. Of course, in 
the business world it will have the same 
effect; consideration of the individual 
Will move into consideration of the group. 
then more effective communication 
With the group will result in an expanded 
group, and so business develops in a 
Somewhat indirect, yet solid fashion. 
es lives are changed; when they ap- 
Preciate the other’s viewpoint, they make 
several changes in their own. 

The whole program of power com- 
Munication has the subtle and powerful 
effect of making people react differently 
to situations and environment. They be- 
Come more willing to be honest in their 
Self-scrutiny, and in this way improve 
every aspect of their life; at home, in 
in the office, and in social contacts. It 

ches how to reach more people and 
reach them more effectively, and devel- 
Ops consistently high levels of enthusi- 
asm and precipitates conditions for 
Ereater rewards. In the business world 
money is recognized as the byproduct of 
Service but service is understood with a 
Communication foundation, so that peo- 
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ple are not superficially satisfied but in- 
ternally happy. As a result, consumer 
associations are more lasting and the 
development of further associations 
with the particular business or individ- 
ual is encouraged. It also has a place 
in the development of charitable activi- 
ties. People will become more increas- 
ingly conscious of others’ needs and will 
recognize a value to themselves in the 
support of others. 

Principles have an application in all 
phases of our society—business, profes- 
sional—from the highest to the lowest 
level. They have the effect of greatly 
increasing the overall efficiency of any 
group, no matter what its size. The 
Rockley program is attracting the at- 
tention of educators and newspapers in 
various sections of the country. There is 
a fundamental simplicity in the program, 
and yet outstanding results follow from 
an application of the personal com- 
munication principles. Already, there has 
been much evidence of many changes 
in family perspectives, and business and 
professional activities have not only 
made more profit, but have gained in- 
creased pleasure from the process. 

Dr. Rockley is a native of New Zealand 
and came to this country specifically to 
further the ideas established in his na- 
tive country. He has taught seminars 
in many States and has seen much eyi- 
dence of considerable progress where his 
principles are being followed. He is very 
anxious to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the national welfare, not only 
through the seminars he teaches, but 
with the dissemination of the principles 
of stronger, broader and deeper personal 
communication. Educators need it and 
students profit from it. It involves the 
development of doctor/patient, busi- 
ness/client rapport and the understand- 
ing of the psychological and physiologi- 
cal principles that are identified with 
the customer/patient/client betterment. 
Practical application of these techniques 
will be helpful to persons in every activ- 
ity that deals with people. 

Coming from another country, he feels 
that he can look more objectively at the 
personal communication problems we 
have, and hopes that in some small way, 
he can contribute to the public good. 


Mobile: A Showplace of Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the port city of Mobile in Ala- 
bama is becoming a showplace of growth 
for the Nation. 

The area has attracted $275 million in 
new and expanded industry just in the 
past 3 years. 

This story has been told recently in an 
article appearing in the Journal of Com- 
merce of June 19. I insert the text of 
the article at this point in my remarks: 
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MAJOR INDUSTRIES LOCATE IN BOOMING MOBILE 
AREA 


(By Sheldon Morgan) 


Mobile, Alabama's seaport gateway ls a city 
of 408,000 in the metropolitan area. This 
growing port city serves the Southwestern 
region of the state, a region that is growing 
rapidly industrially, having accounted for a 
third of the state’s industrial growth in 
1963 and has continued to share in the size- 
able capital expansion of industry in the 
state’s economy. 

Major indystries located in the area in- 
clude shipbuilding, cement, manufacturing 
of wood, pulp and paper products, steel fab- 
ricating, foundries, alumina, rayon fibers, 
naval stores, oil refining, clothing manufac- 
turing, furniture manufacturing, pulps, bat- 
teries, paints, and chemicals. 

A vast transportation network links the 
ocean carriers to the heartland of the na- 
tion through four major rallroads, 100 steam- 
ship lines, 39 trucks lines, and an extensive 
river and canal system. The State of Ala- 
bama owns and operates a modern ocean 
terminal in Mobile which accommodates 30 
vessels, 

PHENOMENAL.GROWTH 


The surging Mobile area has attracted a 
phenomenal $275 million in new and ex- 
panded industry in the past three years. 

Leading the list was the huge $55 million 
expansion at Scott Paper Co., completed in 
1966. At the same time, International Paper 
is currently building a new corrugated box 
plant plus modernizing its huge Mobile mill, 
Geigy Chemical recently completed three 
new plants in its nearby complex. 

Courtaulds, located in the northern part 
of the county, has added 50 per cent to its 
rayon capacity and completed a new Nylon- 
6 plant. Stauffer’s, next door neighbor to 
Courtaulds, is now completing a carbon-tet 
plant alongside its new caustic chiorine 
facility and has begun construction of a new 
agricultural organic chemical plant. 

EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Union Carbide, a new industry for Mobile 
with a completely new product—molecular 
sieves—went into production here in May, 
1965. Soon after that date the plant started 
on expansion program. 

During mid-1966, Continental Motors Corp. 
of Detroit, Michigan leased one million 
square feet in the Brookley Air Force Base 
industrial complex for civilian use to re- 
manufacture aircraft and motor vehicular 
engines. 

The 3,000 acre industrial park at Theodore 
is under development by the Alabama State 
Docks and the Industrial Board of the City 
of Mobile. The first plant to be located there 
is McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., iron ore re- 
duction facilities. A $200 million industrial- 
ized complex is forecast in this area. 

Other blue-chip industries have Improved 
their plants in this area: Alcoa, National 
Gypsum, Ruberoid, Olin Mathieson, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., and Ideal 
Cement. 

In the wake of this growth among large 
industries here has followed an increase in 
small industry and distribution facilities. 
Much growth has been in poultry 
processing facilities, metal fabrication, tex- 
tiles, seafood processing, manufacture of 
plastics, and distribution of soft goods. 

To undergird this rapidly growing indus- 
trial complex, the community has stepped up 
programs to develop its highways and edu- 
cational facilities. 

The Mobile Area Chamber of Commerce 
initiated the establishment of the state’s 
first public institution of higher learning 
in 70 years, the University of South Ala- 
bama. This school opened its doors to almost 
1,000 students two years ago. And all indi- 
cations point to a student body of more 
than 5,000 by 1970. 
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To complement the university, a move is 
under way to develop a medical center here. 
NEW POST OFFICE 
On the north side and near the Inter- 
national Trade Center which in itself con- 
re-vitalization of 


juncture in the middle of the county. 

Much credit for the continually rising 
economy of the area must go to Task Force 
200, industrial development arm of the Mo- 
bile Area Chamber, which was established in 
1964 with a five-year goal of $200 million 
in new and expanded industry. 

Operating on an annual budget of about 
$70,000 and headed by General W. K. Wil- 
son, Jr.. Task Force 200 is meeting every 
challenge. 


According to Mr. Wilson, “Prospects ap- 
pear large enough to more than surpass our 
five-year goal.” 


Railway Labor Dispute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
what is happening today in our Nation 
with regard to the impending rail strike 
can only be referred to by historians as 
“An American Tragedy.” We may all be 
writing the beginning of the last chapter 
of free collective bargaining in the United 
States—a chapter which no one wants 
to write but to which everyone has con- 
tributed by this abdication, individually 
and collectively, of the responsibility 
which each participant has in this 
tragedy. I know not where the greatest 
guilt lies, but it must be shared by man- 
agement and labor, the executive and the 
legislative branches of Government and 
the American people at large. 

Responsibility must be shared by both 
railroad management and railroad labor, 
not only for their failure to bargain ef- 
fectively but for their failure to give up 
any of their intransigence in order to sal- 
vage free collective bargaining, or even to 
salvage some voluntary kind of binding 
arbitration. 

The union leaders are trapped in eco- 
nomic and political circumstances. They 
claim skilled railway labor frequently is 
paid less than the high rates being 
earned by labor with similar skill titles 
in other national industries. But these 
rail union leaders for years have en- 
couraged compression of wage rates by 
winning across-the-board increases of 
so many cents an hour for all workers, 
whether skilled or unskilled. The leaders 
now find themselves obliged by restless- 
ness within the ranks of skilled rail union 
labor to reverse their field and go into 
negotiations asking for wage differential 
increases that seek for the skilled higher 
increases in wages than for the unskilled. 
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Otherwise, their own leadership or the 
solidarity of their union membership 
may be threatened. 

But the unions are intransigent in 
their resistance to management insist- 
ence that a complete evaluation of in- 
dustry skills must be made to determine 
which railroad workers should be paid 
for real skills and which for skills more 
honored in the title than in the responsi- 
bility. This is not a new problem for 
railway labor leaders, who hold their 
jobs at the pleasure of the union mem- 
bers who covet the security of their in- 
dividual jobs. They have fought for years 
against the elimination of jobs which 
management claims have been made ob- 
solete by modernization of equipment 
and methods. Job evaluation raises the 
question of “featherbedding’—a word 
which raises blood pressure and reduces 
reason in minds that are public-oriented 
as well as those oriented to management 
or labor. 

And on their side, too, the rail indus- 
try management has been intransigent 
by insisting upon nationwide collective 
bargaining that attempts to hold down 
on wage increases and get evaluation of 
job skills. After all, in this highly regu- 
lated privately-owned industry, cannot 
the management obtain relief on rates 
and services from Uncle Sam’s Interstate 
Commerce Commission so as to virtually 
assure a reasonable profit margin wher- 
ever wage rates wind up? 

Such an oversimplification is given the 
lie by the fact that a number of rail- 
roads face serious operating difficulties 
under present circumstances. And a sub- 
stantial portion of those difficulties come 
from competitive means of transporta- 
tion—many of which are also federally 
regulated. Higher rates or reduced serv- 
ices, as a result of higher wages without 
resulting operational efficiencies, might 
price the railroads further out of the 
competitive market. With reduced serv- 
ices and high costs, the passenger mar- 
ket has already flown—or motored— 
away along with a part of the U.S. mails. 
To be uncompetitive in freight hauling 
might further degenerate the rail system 
of our Nation. 

And it is precisely because it is a sys- 
tem made up of many lines that the 
small and large, the weak and strong, 
have joined together to bargain with the 
unions which are also nationwide. A 
strike against a small line, even one that 
is not an integral part of a through 
system, could permanently lose cus- 
tomers to competitive means, just as a 
nationwide strike might lose customers 
to competitive haulers or to the eco- 
nomic havoc that a protracted nation- 
wide strike could create. 

So both parties to the collective bar- 
gaining process have contributed their 
share of intransigence to this “American 
Tragedy.” But it is the American people 
who will suffer the most should there be 
a rail strike, and their elected leaders 
must assume their responsibility for this 
impending tragedy. 

The prospective failure of collective 
bargaining to function in this case has 
been apparent since the first of this year; 
but it was predictable long before that. 
Our President did predict it and called 
national attention to the fact in his 
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state of the Union message of 1966— 
that something must be done about 
strikes which would be damaging to the 
national economy or the national inter- 
est. 

And make no mistake, the railroads 
are not the only industry which has such 
an impact. A national truck strike, a na- 
tional dockworkers’ strike, a national 
communications strike, a national coal 
strike, a national steel strike, a national 
auto workers’ strike and many more, 
could have such a deleterious effect on 
the national economy that the national 
interest and economy might be adverse- 
ly affected to an extent that those who 
feel personal responsibility for maintain- 
ing the Nation’s economic health might 
feel obliged to act. 

So, what has happened and will hap- 
pen in connection with this rail strike 
has a direct bearing on all labor negotia- 
tions in our Nation, make no mistake. 

But legislation to deal with nationwide 
strikes apparently is not easy to write 
without endangering votes. And so, no 
proposal of a substantive nature to pre- 
vent the kind of crisis in which we now 
find ourselves has ever been presented 
by President Johnson or any spokesman 
for his administration or his political 
party. The leadership responsibility in- 
cumbent upon the officeholder best 
equipped by the array of advisers avail- 
able to him has not been *xercised. 
Either in the naive hope that the prob- 
lem would not have to be faced, or in the 
sincere hope that it would encourage the 
exercise of responsibility by labor and 
management at an early stage of the 
crisis, the President has apparently pre- 
ferred to deal with one crisis after an- 
other, rather than to seek a permanent 
legislative means to avoid the crisis. The 
Republican leadership in Congress re- 
minded him of this deriliction in its 1967 
state of the Union message when they 
sought a balanced commission of experts 
to make recommendations on national 
emergency strike legislation. 

The only real proposal the President 
has come up with has been House Joint 
Resolution 559 which his spokesmen have 
dubbed “mediation to finality” to meet 
the instant strike threat and defer it 
until safely after the 1968 presidential 
election. But “mediation to finality” is 
only a credibility gap for compulsory ar- 
bitration. And it is only supposed to be 
applicable to this one dispute—in spite 
of the fact that it could become a back- 
door method of getting Congress to share 
the blame for setting a precedent that 
will become binding as the years go by. 

In spite of that obvious danger and the 
personal repugnance of what is clearly 
compulsory arbitration in this case—no 
matter how temporary it would hope- 
fully be—many Members, including my- 
self, have been willing to support the 
President's proposal based on the clear 
and desparate statements from his ad- 
ministration concerning the national 
emergency crisis our Nation would face 
were there to be a rail strike at this time. 

Within the last hours of the considera- 
tion of this legislation, the administra- 
tion has even had the temerity to have 
various Cabinet officers call Members of 
Congress to advise them of the desirabil- 
ity of resolving this crisis temporarily, ac- 
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cording to the President's suggestion. 
But, sadly, the urging has not always been 
with reference to the national interest. 
Occasionally, it has been with reference 
to the political interest of the individual 
Member of Congress because of the eco- 
nomic dangers to his particular District. 

The responsibility of the Chief Execu- 
tive, it seems to me, should not be merely 
to resolve the day-to-day crises of his 
own administration with reference to his 
own popularity or the political dominance 
of his own party. His responsibility should 
be broader-gauged and larger in view 
than that. It should be to seek lasting 
Solutions to continuing problems. 

If the President has avoided that re- 
sponsibility, the Congress has abdicated 
its responsibility in this regard, also. 
Rather than bemoaning three miserable 
Choices, leadership in the Congress 
Should have been able to undertake con- 
Sideration of some kind of legislation to 
Provide a method for resolution of this 
continuing problem. 

But this is a political hot potato Dem- 
Ocratic Congresses and administrations 
have steadfastly avoided since the: Wag- 
ner Act. Only the Taft-Hartley Act, born 
in a Republican Congress, and the 

-Griffin Act, born in a Con- 
gress with a slim Democratic majority 
under a Republican Administration, at- 
tempted to deal with our Nation's grow- 

labor problems on a permanent 
basis. Attempts were made after the 
Passage of both pieces of legislation to 
establish them as political issues, but 
both Have stood the test of time and 
g political winds. Sooner or later 
We must have the courage to tackle a 
Permanent answer of some kind. While 
the substitute amendment of Represent- 
ative BILL Brock, of Tennessee, was 
Properly ruled not to be germane to this 
te emergency measure, the germ 
Of a solution may be found in it which 
Could prevent such emergency legislation. 
Whether it is found in Mr. Brock's leg- 
tion or not, it must be found. Today’s 
Congressional politicians seem reluctant 
to get involved in such touchy problems. 
But as a result, they find themselves 
facing sooner or later in this crisis, the 
impossible political choices of compulsory 
arbitration, seizure, or a nationwide rail 
e. 

With the most natural of human ten- 
dencies—unwillingness to face up to un- 
pleasant choices—the House of Repre- 
sentatives Thursday did what it has twice 
before done, put off a decision in the hope 
that intransigent management and in- 
transigent labor would somehow get to- 
gether and revive collective bargaining 
which, if it was ever really alive in this 
Case, died on April 25. I should be happy 
to be proven wrong, but after listening to 
Weeks of testimony before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, I am 
convinced that neither side will bargain 
in this case. 


The obvious impossibility of segregat- 
ing defense materials in our complex 
€conomy for handling during a rail strike 
Which would halt everything else, makes 
& “partial strike” an impossibility. And, 
on the testimony of administration ex- 
Perts about our defense needs for Viet- 
Nam and other possible international 
Commitments, a strike of even brief dur- 
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ation might be unduly damaging to our 
national interest in the world. It is easy 
to say that such statements are over- 
drawn, but this attitude is too risky a 
doubt to tolerate, in my view. 

It is also easy to say, “if the Congress 
does nothing, there will be no strike”; 
but such assurances have no shred of 
evidence to back them and much to argue 
against them in the hearings before my 
committee. 

Finally, to provide for seizure is to 
judge the case and penalize only the rail- 
roads for their intransigence. It does not 
even penalize the management much, be- 
cause they are employees, too, Rather, it 
penalizes the owners of corporate stock 
throughout the Nation. It is a solution 
which presumes that arbitration in this 
case would be unfair to labor or anti- 
labor and promanagement. No evidence 
of this has been substantiated. For Con- 
gress to feel that arbitration would not 
be as fair to labor as it is to manage- 
ment in view of the complex problems 
facing both rail management and labor 
in this industry is to presume that the 
case of labor is the only case for consid- 


eration. To make such an irresponsi- - 


ble decision in the Congress is as much 
an abdication of responsibility as to make 
no decision at all. 

But if there has been an abdication of 
congressional responsibility, there has 
also been an abdication of public respon- 
sibility on the part of the average citi- 
zen. Few letters will come in from the 
Main Street merchants on this strike 
until after the strike has begun and the 
goods for their stores fail to arrive. Few 
objections from the locais of the unions 
of other industries will be heard until 
after a record vote has been cast for com- 
pulsory arbitration. And few objections 
from management leaders of other in- 
dustries will be heard until after the 
record vote for seizure is cast and they 
decide that if the US. Government can 
seize the rail industry it can seize their 
businesses, too, in the name of national 
interest. 

And so, a portion of the abdication of 
responsibility must be borne. also in this 
situation by the average American citi- 
zen and the public information media. 
The latter has sent more of its member- 
ship to Europe with the late President’s 
widow on her vacation that were found 
in the Gallery at the moment the House 
voted on House Joint Resolution 559. 

A brief strike could so clog the flow 
of needed supplies to Vietnam that some 
Americans will die there as a result of 
the accumulated irresponsibility of rail- 
road labor, railroad management, the 
administration, the Congress and the 
people of this country. 

If future historians write of the decay 
of the free American system, they will 
certainly not leave out a footnote about 
this crisis. If they write about the main- 
tenance of free collective bargaining in 
America through this time of the grow- 
ing complexity of the national economy, 
they can only do so if someone finds a 
permanent solution to such crises as 
this. 

Labor, management, the administra- 
tion, the Congress, and the American 
people must seek a solution, or this crisis 
will indeed have been an “American 
Tragedy.” 
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Partridge School for Mentally Retarded 
Children Awards Posthumous Citation 
to John E. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement concern- 
ing posthumous award to late John E. 
Fogarty by the George Everett Partridge 
Memorial Foundation: 

Mr. Chairman, our former colleague, the 
late John E. Fogarty of the 2nd District of 
Rhode Island who served in this body for 27 
years before his death from a heart attack 
on January 10 of this year, received many 
awards, honorary degrees and citations for 
his dedicated and effective efforts to improve 
the health of people of this Nation and in 
particular those who suffered from mental 
handicaps. All of you are famillar with these 
accomplishments and with the fact that he 
was awarded honorary degrees and citations 
from many of the great institutions of 
higher education, organizations and founda- 
tions. 

Last month, on May 27, a citation was 
given posthumously to Congressman Fogarty 
by the Partridge School and Rehabilitation 
Center located at Gainesville, Virginia, a rel- 
atively small (about 80 pupils in residence), 
nonprofit residential center for brain dam- 
aged children. This citation was different 
from many of the others Mr. Fogarty had 
received. It was given by a grateful group 
of parents and sponsors who are beginning 
to realize what might be called the indirect 
benefits of research and demonstration in 
the rehabilitation and training of the re- 
tarded. The school has not received large 
Federal grants for research, construction or 
operation. It has not in the past received any 
Federal grants for its operation or provision 
of facilities. Its staf members have found 
out that, with patience, skill and hard work, 
the retarded can be trained to be dependable, 
effective employees, They now are finding 
also that with companies willing to hire the 
retarded they can and do become useful and 
productive members of their communittes. 
These are concepts which Mr. Fogarty tried 
so hard to get generally accepted. The cita- 
tion was accepted by Mary Fogarty, a college 
student in Washington, D.C., on behalf of 
her Father. B. Alden Lillywhite, Assistant 
Commissioner of the U.S. Office of Education 
and a parent of a child attending the school, 
made the following statements in presenting 
the citation: 

Few men have done so much for so many 
of the less fortunate as Mr. Fogarty. His dedi- 
cated efforts have given hope, self respect, 
dignity through accomplishment, yes, and 
even life itself, to thousands of sick, handi- 
capped and disadvantaged people. His efforts 
have helped to rescue from what we once 
thought of as our human “scrap-pile,” thou- 
sands of people who are now living satisfy- 
ing lives as productive members of their 
community. 

Mary Fogarty, we are pleased that you 
could be with us to receive this citation in 
honor of your Father. We of the Partridge 
School do not compare with the great insti- 
tutions or organizations that have honored 
your Father. Rather, we are a small organi- 
zation of those people who have felt the be- 
wildering impact of the mental affiications 
he tried so hard to alleviate. What we lack in 
size and influence we make up in apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. We hope that it will be 
an inspiration to you, in whatever you un- 
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dertake to do, as your Father was to all of 
us who are working to help handicapped 
children. 

In her brief response Miss said 
she was sure her Father would have appre- 
ciated receiving the citation because the 
school was doing what he had worked so hard 
to make a reality: providing education and 
training for the mentally retarded. 

The citation follows: 

The Everett Partridge Memorial 
Foundation is proud to confer its Eighth An- 
nual Citation on the late John E. Fogarty, 

from the Second District of 
Rhode Island, who died on January 10, 1967. 
For more than three decades, John Fogarty 
was a powerful force in mobilizing the sup- 
port of the American public to search for the 
causes and cures of crippling and killing 
diseases and handicaps and in bringing to 
reality intelligently formulated programs to 
help the physically or mentally disabled. Due 
in a large measure to his Inspired leadership 
as chairman of a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, increasing 
amounts of Federal financtal assistance were 
made available to help the young, the aged 
and the disadvantaged, as well as to teach the 
handicapped, train the retarded and improve 
the overall health of the Nation. 

The Partridge Schools have a special inter- 
est in those public and private programs 
designed to determine the causes of and ways 
of preventing mental illnesses and for the 
training and care of the mentally retarded 
which John Fogarty so ably helped to create 
and implement. 

This citation is an expression of the grate- 
ful appreciation of our entire membership 
for the vision, the dedication and the force 
of greatness with which Congressman Fo- 
garty was endowed and which he used in 
full to ald the less fortunate. His efforts 
helped to remove some of the bleakness from 
the lives of the handicapped and put within 
the reach of many of them some measure 
of independence and self-fulfillment which 
they would not have had without this great, 
devoted and dedicated man. 

On the same occasion, the Partridge 
School presented an Employer of the Year 
citation to the Marriott Hot Shoppes, Inc., 
“in grateful recognition of their policy of 
employing the handicapped.” This citation 
was presented by James Garrett, Assistant 
Commissioner of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This award was, in a sense, a confirma- 
tion of Mr. Fogarty's conviction that the 
retarded could become productive, con- 
tributing and sometimes self-supporting 
members of their communities if given the 
proper training and the opportunity to work. 
It also was a testimonial to the value and 
effectiveness of program of vocational train- 
ing which Mr. Fogarty helped to establish 
and strongly supported. 

Mr. Foster M. Kunz, Vice President of 
Hot Shoppes, in accepting the citation on 
behalf of Hot Shoppes, stated as follows after 
thanking the Foundation for the honor: 

We of Marriott Hot Shoppes accept with 
pride and gratitude the honor which you 
have given us this day. 

We are deeply grateful for the recognition 
you are giving us, but we are even more 
grateful for the services we are receiving 
from the young men and women from your 
school and other groups sponsored by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

It is not easy to find employees today who 
are interested in their work, who are on the 
job every day and who apply themselves dili- 
gently to some of the lesser, yet essential, 
tasks required in our business. 

We now have working for us in the Wash- 
ington area, 17 mentally handicapped young 
people, under the sponsorship of the Reward 
ment of Vocational Rehabilitation—and we 
SOn bo nina La NEYO any ecre TO Seek T 
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was told a few days ago that we could place 
several times this many. 

You will be glad to know, as we have been, 
that our managers are very well pleased 
with the work being done by the students 
from this school. In fact, tt is a delight to 
hear management speak so warmly of these 
TONNE people. 

. Chairman, in concluding my remarks 
I ce to say that the success the Partridge 
School is having in training retarded chil- 
dren for useful employment ts not only a 
tribute to the vision of this Congress in mak- 
ing available vocational and job training for 
the retarded, it also demonstrates clearly 
the need for broadening and strengthening 
Federal programs for assisting the States in 
providing more comprehensive and essential 
service for the retarded. The Partridge 
School fs an example of the effective work 
that can be done. Because of its limited re- 
sources, it reaches less than 100 such chil- 
dren a year. It demonstrates how far we still 
have to go. If this Nation had in effect pro- 
grams that reached all the retarded, it would 
add materially to our manpower assets, 
greatly improve the sometimes bleak lives 
of those that are handicapped and help miti- 
gate and alleviate the hardships and anxie- 
ties of the families who have this problem. 


Down With Draft Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House failed to pass a fair and equi- 
table draft law. The legislation adopted 
did not utilize the studies and recom- 
mendations of the panels and commis- 
sions which have recently examined our 
Selective Service System. A great injus- 
tice has been done to the 10 million 
American men who will reach draft age 
during the next 4 years. 

I hope that the discussion and debate 
that have surrounded the Selective Serv- 
ice System for the past 2 years will not 
die. The inequities in the draft must be 
corrected. 

The New York Times and Minneapolis 
Star have run excellent editorials on the 
draft bill. I place them in the Record at 
this time: 

[From the New York Times, June 21, 1967] 
BACKWARD Strep on THE DRAFT 

The draft bill that Congress has now sent 
to the President is a small but regrettable 
victory for Representative Rivers of South 
Carolina and the know-nothing sentiment 
Lech tt tn the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 


With the recommendations of the Presi- 
dential study commission headed by former 
Assistant Attorney General Burke Marshall 
available as a guide, Congress this year had 
an opportunity greatly to improve the Selec- 
tive Service System. Instead, after only the 
briefest consideration on the floor it inserted 
language into the law intended to put the 
President on the spot, to block proposed re- 
forms and to indulge itself in various mean 
whims. 

The bill makes college undergraduate de- 
ferments mandatory unless the President 
formally declares that the needs of the armed 
forces require the drafting of college stu- 
dents. It also requires the President to obtain 
specific approval of Congress if he wishes to 
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introduce any random selection plan for 
choosing inductees. Yet more nineteen-year- 
olds are coming of age each year than the 
armed forces require, and there is no equi- 
table method for choosing which of them will 
serve. 

At the insistence of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee the bill denies draft-exempt 
status to doctors who serve the Peace Corps 
Overseas and who process the huge backlog of 
new drug applications for the Food and Drug 
Administration. The vindictive provision has 
more to do with Congressional dislike of these 
two agencies than solicitude for the care of 
military men in Vietnam. The same is true 
of the new restrictive language introduced 
in the section governing conscientious 
objectors. 

By administrative dexterity, President 
Johnson may lessen the harmful effects of 
some of the rigid new provisions. But nothing 
can undo the pettiness of Congress in yield- 
ing to the ugly spirit of some of its least 
enlightened members. 


From the Minneapolis Star, June 19, 1967] 
Down WirH Dnarr REFORM! 


The 1967 revision of the draft law now 
looks like disaster. The ambitious reform 
effort this year—based on the indictment of 
the Selective Service system laid out in the 
report of the commisison headed by Burke 
Marshall—has been completely frustrated by 
the old men who run the Armed Services 
Committees of Congress. Sen. Edward Ken- 
nedy may well be right that the new act, now 
all but adopted, will be worse than what we 
have had so far. 

The trouble is that nobody. . nobody who 
counts ... really cares very much about the 
inequities in the draft. Selective Service Di- 
rector Gen. Lewis B. Hershey does not even 
admit a problem with the way he has been 
doing things since 1940. The Armed Services 
Committees listen mainly to Gen. Hershey. 
And the Defense Department itself is inter- 
ested really in the manpower, not in the 
method by which It is procured. 

The Marshall commission saw the prob- 
lems, and cared. But now its recommenda- 
tions have been overridden, and the President 
specifically forbidden to institute a new, and 
fairer, method of deciding the crucial ques- 
tion: Who goes? 

This is critical, because the military serv- 
ices appear to have succeeded in their effort 
to get the draft changed around so that the 
younger, rather than the older, men will be 
called first. 

Under the “oldest first” arrangement the 
choice was almost made automatically for 
the local boards. Deferments, exemptions, 
marriages, fatherhood all drained away large 
parts of the pool of draft-eligible men: Those 
that remained, at age 26, were the ones that 
went. 

Now men are to be called at age 19 
before many of them have begun their edu- 
cation, career or family, and when the man- 
power pool therefore holds far more avail- 
able men than the services require. How local 
draft boards will decide “who goes?” in this 
situation—and do it equitably—is beyond 
understanding. 


Desecration of the Flag 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 10480) to pro- 
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hibit desecration of the flag, and for other 
Purposes. 


would prohibit the desecration of the 
American flag. 

It provides that anyone who casts con- 
tempt upon the national emblem by pub- 
licly mutilating, defacing, defiling, burn- 
ing, or trampling upon the flag shall be 
punished for such contemptuous acts, 

There is in this bill no restriction of 
the right of free speech or lawful protest, 
no intent to deny to any person any of 
the rights guaranteed by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The bill would not deprive any State 
of its present jurisdiction over any of- 
fense against the flag which is now State 
law. It provides for concurrent jurisdic- 
tion by the several States and the Fed- 
eral Government over offenses against 
the flag of our country. 

I do not wish to speculate upon the 
motives of those who practice contemp- 
tuous actions against the flag, whatever 
form or shape that irreverent, most 
Teprehensible conduct may take. 

To me, the right and duty of Congress 
to enact this law is elementary and fully 
Justified by the Constitution. In fact, we 
Would be unresponsive to the will and 
demand of our respective constituencies 
&nd the American people, if we fail to 
Dass this law. 

The Nation is facing serious problems 
at home and abroad that require the 
Unity, loyalty, and unquestioned alle- 
glance of all Americans, regardless of 
Tace, class, or creed. 

This is a time when, above all, we must 
Support, sustain and uphold the national 

_ Purpose, security, safety and freedom. 

We cannot stand by idly while vio- 
lence, civil strife, disorder, and disloyal- 
ty threaten the Nation, and cast con- 

pt and hatred upon the symbol of 
Our liberties. 

The passage of this bill is necessary 
and well justified, and I hope the House 
Will enact it by an overwhelming vote, 


Watertown, Mass., High School Com- 
mencement Address by John J. Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following address which 
Was recently delivered at the commence- 
Ment exercises at Watertown High 

l, Watertown, Mass., has been 
brought to my attention. 

The speaker on this occasion was my 
Close personal friend, John J. Carver, 
general public affairs manager of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
To my mind, this exceptional gentleman 
Dersonifies the finest qualities of the 
American civic tradition. 

A vigorous athlete in his youth, John 

during his entire adult life, has 
involved himself in constructive com- 
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munity affairs. He formerly served on 
the Cambridge City Council and School 
Committee and upon moving to Water- 
town, Mass., became a member of that 
school committee. 

An intimate of our late, beloved Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, Mr. Carver was 
chairman, personally appointed by the 
late President, to explain the signifi- 
cance of his proposed medicare legisla- 
tion to the people of Massachusetts. 

At this time I insert John Carver's ad- 
dress in the RECORD: 

Dr. Kelley, Reverend Clergy, Graduates of 
the Class of 1967 of Watertown High School, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I am certain that both graduates and 
parents will want me to pay tribute to the 
teaching force of this school. Doctor Kelley 
has moulded a teaching force that has met 
the challenge of a changing world. Under 
his leadership this school has kept pace 
with new developments in education and to- 
day stands as a monument to his vision, 
foresight and wisdom. To you, Dr. Kelley, I 
extend thanks and appreciation for what you 
and your teaching force have accomplished. 

To you graduates, may I say that you are 
included among the 3,000,000 students re- 
ceiving high school diplomas this month. 
You, like the others, are possibly puzzled 
and bewildered by the state of the world, 
since it seemingly contradicts practically 
everything you have been taught. But be- 
fore mental depression overwhelms you, re- 
flect for a moment on your history lessons. 

There have been many black days in the 
past. History 1s replete with armed violence, 
injustice, bigotry and fanatic ambition. Yet 
these things have all passed and they will 
pass again. No day was blacker than that 
day at Calvary, or when Cromwell crushed 
Ireland, Napoleon pillaged Europe, Joan of 
Arc burned at the stake, Lincoln assassi- 
nated, Pasteur repudiated by men of sci- 
ence, priests and nuns killed in Mexico, 
Jews slaughtered in Germany and Austria, 
and Poland laid in ruins. Then, more re- 
cently, we have had Pearl Harbor, The Ko- 
rean Conflict, The Berlin Wall and the As- 
sassination of President Kennedy. 

In other words, for every light day in 
history there has been a black day. For every 
hero there has been a tyrant, for every 
martyr there has been a Judas, for every 
Easter there has been a Good Friday, for 
every act of generosity there has been an 
act of insatiable selfishness. It is in this 
fashion that nature seems to achieve bal- 
ance. 

Apparently we learn only from black days, 
for following tragedy and ruthlessness, world 
opinion suddenly recognizes the fundamen- 
tal truths incorporated in the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

What I am attempting to tell you is not 
the maudlin musings of a male Pollyanna. 
Read your history. The places, the characters 
may be different, but the results are always 
the same. 

Now the world is shocked by the uprisings 
in Africa, the Berlin Wall, riots in Central 
America, the Castro takeover in Cuba, Civil 
Rights violence in America, the Vietnam Con- 
flict and China's desire to dominate Asia. 
Look again at your histories! 

Instead of Hitler the name might well be 
Attila or Caesar, or Napoleon, or Alexander 
or Castro or Mao. But, remember that his- 
tory has numerous examples of might tri- 
umphing over right, but right usually wins 
the last battle. 

At a time like this you graduates are prob- 
ably saying “So this is civilization”. The an- 
swer is that it is one of the trials of civiliza- 
tion, Civilization triumphs in the long run, 
but its chief trial has been unpredictable 
human beings and Hitler, Stalin and Khru- 
shchev, Mao, Castro and their band of in- 
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ternational gangsters are very good examples 
of what I mean. 

A generation ago, “Fifth Column” was a 
popular catch phrase. A more personal appli- 
cation may be made of this phrase even to- 
day, You might identify the “Fifth Column” 
in your own character for oftentimes success 
is sabotaged from within. Selfishness is a 
Fifth Column that has destroyed many who 
had everything else. Lying, bigotry, cheating, 
tactlessness, impatience—locate own 
Fifth Column and destroy it before it de- 
stroys your own fortifications. 

You have also been reading of powerful 
secret weapons! In life you will learn that 
there are no secret weapons to achieve suc- 
cess. Hard work generally is a secret weapon 
because it is a secret to most people. 

Many of you will matriculate to four-year 
degree granting colleges to prepare your-~ 
selves for positions of responsibility. I con- 
gratulate you on your acceptance by these 
colleges which are so demanding of academic 
excellence. 

Most of you, however, will not attend a 
degree-granting college. However, the future 
is extremely bright for you if you will take 
the opportunity to attend one of the many 
excellent schools that train you to specialize 
in an occupation. This can be done on a full- 
time basis, or, on a part-time basis in con- 
Junction with your new job. The business 
and industrial world is in desperate need of 
specialists and is willing to pay them, in 
many cases, on an equal basis with college 
graduates. I urge you to consider seriously 
the importance of being outstanding in 
whatever job you select. 


ability to apply those two things. Don 
outflanked by the new ideas and sudden 
changes. Tactics have changed but you will 
still find that the world is a place where 
there is room on the top for those with the 
dogged determination to get there. 

Just this week President Johnson sent a 
letter of congratulations to all high school 
graduates. In closing I quote his felicitations 
by stating “You have my every wish for a 
lifetime of success and achievement.” 


Do We Realize We Are at War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Jacksonville Journal- 
Courier, I feel, merits thought and at- 
tention by all Americans as they take 
stock of the blessings they enjoy, while 
a war is being waged. The text of the 
editorial follows: 

Do Wz RAL We Are AT Wan? 

The average citizen today goes about his 
business as usual. He has a good supply of 
money. He spends it. In the store he finds 
everything he wants, provided he has the 
credit cards, charge account and or money 
to pay for it. He enjoys TV, a new automo- 
bile every year or so. He is the beneficiary of 
a wide assortment of clothes. The supermar- 
kets are heavily stocked with all sorts of 
foods, 

Downtown the people hustle with a bustle. 
The suburban shopping centers are busy. 
There is no rationing. Sugar is plentiful, 
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Auto tires manufacturers are begging people 
to buy whole seta of tires with no money 
down. 

We are frankly having a ball. 

Little do most of the people today realize 
we are at war. We pause occasionally to read 
about it or listen to bulletins on the radio 
and we exclaim how awful it is. 

Ask the average man on the street how 
many of our young men have been killed in 
Vietnam and he doesn't have any idea. Tell 
him that more than 10,000 boys have died 
and he looks puzzled, shocked. 

Perhaps never before in our history have 
we taken such a nonchalant viewpoint of a 
war, There are no parades, no shortages, no 
rationing, no flags flying, no war bond cam- 


gns. 

And yet we are at war. 

It takes a visit to the airport of a large 
major city to fully realize that we are fight- 
ing a major war. Just stand at a loading area 
and one can see sailors, marines, soldiers, and 
airmen, waiting patiently to get on planes 
for a visit home, probably the last one before 
heading overesas, We give it little thought; 
we are perhaps too busy. 

The airport lobbies are full of these sery- 


these hordes of servicemen at alr- 

sufficient to jar one’s insides a bit, 
and it takes a while to recover, as one leaves 
the airport and heads back into town where 
people are going about their everyday ways, 
seemingly unaware that thousands of miles 
away American boys are being shot at and 
killed. 


Negro From Helena Hailed as Hero of Riot 
in Tampa Last Sunday Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, cities 
throughout the Nation have been torn 
by riots, disturbances, and looting. Daily 
the newspapers of the country print 
headlined stories of these atrocities. The 
radio and television commentators speak 
of the unrest and the animosities. 

But, Mr. Speaker, too often the public 
does not learn that throughout this 
strife there are many who decry such 
actions on the part of their own people 
and work to maintain order and good 
relations. 

One such citizen is John Campbell, of 
Helena, Phillips County, Ark., a con- 
stituent of mine, who recently found 
himself in Tampa, Fla., and in the midst 
of a riot. The ensuing news article from 
the Helena, Ark., World of June 18, and 
the Tampa, Fla., Tribune relates the ex- 
perience of this young man from Arkan- 
sas who was helping in the fruit harvest. 
It is heartening to know that there are 
John Campbells in this Nation who do 
not believe in mob violence. 

I commend these articles to the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Necro From HELENA Haren as HERO or Rior 
IN Tampa Last SUNDAY NicHr 

A Negro from Helena was hailed as a hero 

in the riots that hit Tampa, Plorida, last 
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Sunday night. A three-column story on 
Page 1 in Wednesday's edition of the Tampa 
Tribune told the story of John Campbell. 

Mrs. Walter Carter of Tampa, a former 
Helena resident, sent the clippings to her 
sister, Mrs. Jim Walden, and said in a letter 
that she was a neighbor of the white couple 
rescued by Campbell from a Negro mob. 

Here's the story as it appeared in the 
Tribune: 

(By Eleanor Jordan) 

“Tampa's riots had at least one hero. 

“John Campbell quietly told his story to 
The Tribune Monday night from his hospital 
bed at Tampa General Hospital. 

“Campbell was the man in the crowd who 
prevented further harm to Carl and Joyce 
DeWitt, the Tampans so badly beaten by the 
mob late Sunday night. His story coincides 
with that told earlier by the DeWitts. 

“The 19-year-old Negro youth was admit- 
ted to the hospital around 2 a.m. Monday 
with deep lacerations on the right forearm. 

“I had just left the Black and Tan Bar 
on Nebraska Avenue when I noticed a lot of 
people gathered around looking at a fire 
down the street,’ he said. 

A native of Helena, Ark., Campbell said he 
had no idea that a riot was taking place. 

“'I saw a white man and woman drive past 
me in a station wagon. (This was the DeWitt's 
car. The couple drove down Nebraska to 
investigate the fire they saw from Inter- 
state 4 en route home from St. Petersburg. 

Some men stopped the car and dragged 
the man out. Then they started beating on 
him.’ Campbell estimated 20 to 30 men were 
involved in the incident. 

J ran to the car and started yelling for 
them to stop beating the man but there were 
just so many of them’ he said. 

Then I saw a couple of men pull the 
woman out of the car and push her around. 

“TI broke between the men and the woman 
and asked her if she could drive. She said 
yes and I told her to get in the car and get 
out of there.” 

(Mrs. Dewitt's story of escape told of a 
man who helped her in the riot.) 

“Campbell said he pushed the woman into 
the car and guarded the door while she 
started the car motor. 

As she drove away the men kept throw- 
ing bricks and bottles at the car.’ 

“(Mrs, DeWitt drove up to a police car 
in the area and was taken to the hospital 
where she was joined by her husband min- 
utes later.) 

Then I went back to where the man was 
and told the crowd they had beaten him 
enough. I helped him to his feet and told 
him to get out of there,’ Campbell said. 

I carried him along to the area where 
I knew the police were and left him because 
I was scared that they were going to put 
me in jail.’ 

“Campbell said throughout the Incident 
the men were calling him “White folks lover.’ 

“‘T noticed my arm was bleeding and 
started asking people to help. A man in a 
panel truck came by and took me to the 
hospital. 

“When I got here (hospital) I saw the 
white man and woman and knew that they 
both got out all right. I was sure glad to 
know that they did not get hurt any worse 
than they did,’ Campbell said. 

“The Negro youth has been living in 
Tampa working for an independent fruit 
picker. 

“Campbell's family was notified of his in- 
juries Monday morning soon after he was 
admitted to the hospital. He underwent sur- 
gery at 4 a.m. to repair damages to his arm 
and is expected to be discharged within the 
next few days. 

“When asked if he plans to return home 
w oe he gave a quietly determined 
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National Gallery of Art Calendar of 
Events for July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the calendar of 
events of the National Gallery of Art for 
July 1967. 

As usual, the schedule is an outstand- 
ing one and I feel sure that anyone visit- 
ing the gallery will enjoy every presen- 
tation. 

Our Nation's Capital is fortunate to 
have such a fine Gallery of Art. Visitors 
to Washington have always enjoyed 
spending time in the gallery, and I 
heartily recommend that my colleagues 
take advantage of the gallery for mo- 
ments of relaxation in the quiet and in- 
spiring surroundings of the National 
Gallery. 

The calendar follows: 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 
Events, JULY 1967 

New exhibition: Gilbert Stuart (1755- 
1828), Portraitist of the Young Republic. 
Central Gallery. June 29 through August 20. 

New publication: Catalogue, Gilbert Stuart, 
Portraitist of the Young Republic. 120 pages, 
9% x 9%”, with foreword by Edgar P. 
Richardson, 58 Illustrations, catalogue notes, 
and index. $2.00 postpaid. 

New reproductions: Color Collotype Repro- 
ductions (unframed): Dufresne, Still Life, 
32% x 394°’, $16.00; Monet, The Houses of 
Parliament, Sunset, 32“ x 36%, $20.00; Tur- 
ner, Keelmen Heaving in Coals by Moonlight, 
27” x 36”, $20.00; Rogier van der Weyden, 
Saint George and the Dragon, 6” x 4%”, 
$7.50. 

Continuing exhibition: Ginevra de’Benci 
by Leonardo da Vinci. New acquisition. Lob- 

y B. 

Recent publications: Ginevra de’Benci by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Booklet illustrated in 
color and black-and-white, with text by 
Perry B. Cott. 10¢. Mall orders under $1.00, 
add 25¢ handling charge. 

The Portrait in the Renaissance by John 
Pope-Hennessy. (Twelfth volume of the A. 
W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts.) 330 
halftone Illustrations, 10½ x 8”. $12.50 
postpaid. 

Daily films: The American Vision: Week- 
days, 2:00 and 7:00 p.m.; Sundays, 1:00 p.m. 
Art in the Western World: Weekdays, 4:00 
p.m. In the auditorium. Each film, in color, 
runs about one half hour. 

Gallery hours: Summer Hours. Through 
September 4: Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 
p.m. Sundays 12:00 noon to 10:00 p.m. Ad- 
mission is free to the Gallery and to all 
programs scheduled. 

Cafeteria: Summer Hours. Through Sep- 
tember 4: Weekdays, Luncheon 11:00 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m.; Snack Service 2:30 p.m. to 5:00 
p.m.; Dinner 5:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. Sundays, 
Dinner 12:00 noon to 7:30 p.m. 

MONDAY, JUNE 26, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 2 


Painting of the week: Frederic Edwin 
Church. Morning in the Tropic (Gift of the 
Avalon Foundation), Gallery 65; Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6. 

Tour of the week: American Painting: 
Rotunda; Tuesday through Saturday, 1; 
Sunday 2:30. 
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Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda; Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Gilbert Stuart; Guest 
Speaker, James Thomas Flexner, author, 
Lecture Hall 4. 

MONDAY, JULY 3, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 9 


Painting of the week: Puvis de Chavannes. 
The Prodigal Son (Chester Dale Collection), 
Gallery 93; Wednesday through Saturday 
12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: The Exhibition of Gil- 
bert Stuart, Portraltist of the Young Re- 
Public. Central Lobby, Wednesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda; Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3 Tuesday (Independence Day), 1; Sunday, 

Sunday film lecture: Thomas Jefferson and 
Early American Architecture. Speaker: John 
Brooks, Staff Lecturer, National Gallery of 
Art, Lecture Hall 4. 

MONDAY, JULY 10, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 16 


Painting of the week: Master of Flémalle 
and Assistants. Madonna and Child with 
Saints in the Enclosed Garden (Samuel H. 

Collection), Gallery 35; Tuesday 
— Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
6. 


Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday film lecture: The Impressionists, 
Speaker: Carleen Keating, Staff Lecturer, 
National Gallery of Art, Lecture Hall, 4. 
MONDAY, JULY 17, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 23 


Painting of the week: Juan van der Hamen 
y Leon, Still Life (Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
), Gallery 49; Tuesday through Saturday, 
12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6. } 
Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Monday 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1 and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday film: The Art of the Conservator, 
Lecture Hall 4. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s educa- 
tonal services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office or telephoned to 737-4215, 
Ext. 272, 


MONDAY, JULY 24, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 30 


Painting of the week: Morisot, The Mother 
and Sister of the Artist (Chester Dale Collec- 
tion), Gallery 89; Tuesday through Saturday 

and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour; Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 

Monday 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1 and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday film lecture: Art in Exhibition, 
Speaker: Ann Watson, Staff Lecturer, Nation- 
Al Gallery of Art, Lecture Hall, 4. 


The End of UNEF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to put in the Recon the following 
Teport from the Independent Observer, 
Which is published and edited by Mr. and 
8 Edward W. Mevitty. I believe this 

port is a significant analysis of the 

results of the United Nations Secretary 

€ral’s actions on the 18th of May: 
THe Enp or UNEF 

At noon on the 18th of May 1967, the 
t ted Nations Secretary General was in- 
Ormed that the Government of the United 
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Arab Republic had “decided to terminate the 
presence of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the territory of the United Arab 
Republic and Gaza Strip.” On the evening 
of that same day, U Thant cabled the UN 
Commander in the field to withdraw UNEP. 

The day before formal notice was received 
from the U.A.R., the Secretary General had 
held “an exchange of views” with represent- 
atives of governments having contingents in 
the Emergency Force. U.A.R. armed forces 
had already sought to remove UN personnel 
from their posts along the Armistice Demar- 
cation Line. There seems to be little doubt 


~that the usefulness of UNEF, if not the ac- 
by 


tual security of its men, was jeo) 
the advance of the United Arab Republic's 
Army. 

The views that may have been expressed 
in the informal consultation on May 17th 
have not been disclosed, but U Thant did 
not refer the matter to the UN General As- 
sembly or to the Security Council. Instead, 
he took executive action to withdraw the 
Force as soon as the UAR. made its demand. 

In his Reports to the General Assembly 
and Security Council the Secretary General 
stated that the reasons for the U.A.R. de- 
cision “have not been officially stated.” U 
Thant explained his own action by saying 
it seemed “fully clear“ to him that “since 
United Arab Republic consent was with- 
drawn it was incumbent on the Secretary 
General to give orders for the withdrawal 
of the Force.” 

“The consent of the host country is a basic 
principle which has applied to all United 
Nations peace-keeping operations,” he said. 

The principle of consent is certainly one 
of the features that distinguish peace-keep- 
ing operations from UN military enforce- 
ment action. Host country consent is essen- 
tial to the deployment of a UN Peace Force. 
There is, however, a question as to what 
happens thereafter with respect to mainte- 
nance of the Force in the territory for the 
fulfillment of its agreed purpose. It does not 
seem to have been intended that “instant” 
withdrawal of consent would be matched 
by instant“ withdrawal of UNEP. 

When the U.A-R. consented to the deploy- 
ment of UNEP, that Government and the UN 
Secretary General signed “good-faith” 
declarations, The host Government pledged 
itself, “when exercising its sovereign rights 
on any matter concerning the presence and 
functioning of UNEF,” to be “guided in good 
faith by its acceptance” of the General As- 
sembly resolution outlining the purposes and 
role of the Force. The Secretary General, on 
behalf of the UN, declared “that the activi- 
tles of UNEF will be guided in good faith 
by the task established for the Force.” 

In 1958, Dag Hammarskjold, in a report on 
UN peace-keeping experience, discussed the 
meaning of these “good-faith” declarations 
to which he had been a party. According to 
Hammarskjold, Á 

“The consequence of such a bilateral dec- 
laration is that, were either side to act uni- 
lateraliy in refusing continued presence or 
deciding on withdrawal, and were the other 
side to find that such action was contrary to 
a good-faith interpretation of the purposes 
of the operation, an exchange of views would 
be called for towards harmonizing the posi- 
tions.” 

The niceties of such “good-faith” agree- 
ments may have Üttle relevance now that 
UNEF is out, and the Arabs and Israelis are 
again at each others throats. The pity is that 
the Secretary General did not thus seek to 
gain a little time for “an exchange of views” 
in Cairo before, rather than after, the with- 
drawal of UNEF. The situation may have 
seemed hopeless, but the UN has saved other 
well-nigh hopeless situations by keeping its 
own foot in the door for a few days. 

The pity is that Israel has not seized the 
opportunity to invite UNEF onto its side of 
the Demarcation Line. A more constructive 
and popular move could hardly be conceived 
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for that Government in present circum- 
stances. 

The pity is, that precedents set by the 
United Nations tend to be invoked on all 
similar occasions. UN peace-keeping capa- 
bilities were weak enough before the United 
Arab Republic demonstrated that the Or- 
ganization would not challenge the breach 
of a good-faith agreement with respect to a 
UN Force. 


Editorial Voices Concern of Many 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress and thousands of 
interested citizens are increasingly con- 
cerned with the alarming growth of the 
Federal Government and the resulting 
erosion of personal freedoms with this 
advent of bureaucratic control, At this 
time, there are approximately 400 
grants-in-aid programs administered by 
no less than 21 different Federal agen- 
cies and 150 Federal bureaus. Perhaps 
this is the reason that Arnold Toynbee, 
noted British historian, said the United 
States now is encumbered with a semi- 
socialistic form of government. 

Herein lies a very real and grave 
danger to the existence of this Nation as 
a democracy under a republican form of 
government. I commend to our member- 
ship an excellent editorial, written by Mr. 
Philip Foster, publisher of Foster’s Daily 
Democrat in Dover, N.H. What he says 
makes good sense and the following edi- 
torial entitled “Growth of Federal Gov- 
ernment” represents the convictions of 
many of us: 

GROWTH OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The rapid growth of the federal govern- 
ment in the past decade continues at an ac- 
celerating pace and represents a condition of 
deep Importance to every person making the 
United States his home. Many people fear 
that if the present trend continues historians 
of the future will record that the people of 
the United States and their elected repre- 
sentatives gradually lost the power to control 
their government, and as the bureaucracy 
expanded, the people also lost their freedom. 
But, no one can predict what the reaction of 
some 200 million people will be to develop- 
ments now taking shape. Up to this point, 
evidence suggests one of three things—either 
the people have not been paying too much 
attention, they are confused by events, or 
they approve of the trend. 

Ten years ago, when President Eisenhower 
proposed his 1958 administrative budget of 
$71.8 billion, the public reaction was definite. 
Irate taxpayers demanded reductions in the 
budget in a flood of letters to congressmen. 
The officials of government, including the 
President, the Democratic majority in Con- 
gress, and the Secretary of the Treasury con- 
demnced the upward trend of federal spending 
and joined in calling for substantial cuts. 
When Congress adjourned that year, it had 
succeeded in cutting the proposed budget. by 
almost $5 billion. Since 1960, the population 
of the United States has grown by 10 per 
cent, but the civillan bureaucracy of the fed- 
eral government has increased by 25 per cent 
and administration requests for $144 billion 
of new spending authority in fiscal 1968 have 
hardly caused a ripple of public concern. 
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Some of the facts of growth in the federal 
establishment speak for themselves. First of 
all, the national debt presently carries a 
$14 billion annual interest charge—10 cents 
out of every tax dollar. A $300 billion budget 
is in prospect for 1980. New government wel- 
fare programs multiply, increasing from 239 
in 1966 to about 450 in 1968. A great many 
of these have been started on a shoestring 


Secretary of the Treasury has requested a 
$29 billion increase in the national debt 
ceiling. In the past, the debt ceiling has been 
3 basis. This fiction is 

being dropped in the current request for a 
“permanent” debt ceiling of $365 billion 
up from the “permanent” celling now set at 


ag 


One of the fundamental myths arising out 
of we 5 years that any problem can 
be solved by spending enough federal money 
Seen Mahi ib he SHEN cee PaO a ee 
perity, with little ul inflation until re- 


the penalties of centralization are beginning 
to show up in the form of bureaucratic red 
tape, waste and duplication. 


Some see a stirring of concern at the grass- 


Dilities in a country as large and diverse as 
this is to be questioned. In all this, it should 


which determine the size of government— 
and, in the final analysis, the people still 
control the Congress. 


Situation in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a letter 
recently written to the President by Dr. 
Karl Applbaum, of Flushing, Queens 
County, N.Y., giving his reactions to the 
situation in the Middle East, and his sug- 
gestions for action by the United States. 

Dr. Applbaum, a Rabbi for the past 
30 years, is also a lawyer practicing in 
New York State and Federal courts, and 
a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Army 
Reserve. He was an Army chaplain dur- 
ing his active military service in World 
War I, and has served as a chaplain with 
various units of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, the American Legion, and the Re- 
serve Officers Association. 

He was Queens County chaplain of 
the Legion in 1961-62, and has been 
Queens J.W.V. Chaplain since then. In 
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1965-66 he served as national chaplain 
of the ROA, and in 1948-49, he was 
State chaplain of the VFW. 

Dr. Applbaum holds two bachelor’s 
degrees, two master’s degrees, two aca- 
demic doctorates, two honorary doc- 
torates, and a third honorary doctorate is 
pending. 

In a busy spiritual and professional 
career, he has found what seems to be 
unlimited time for all manner of good 
community, philanthropic, social welfare, 
and fraternal services. 

I offer his letter for the attention of 
this House as being the reaction of a 
highly educated, dedicated leader in 
many fields of National, State, and local 
endeavor. 

JUNE 8, 1967. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President, United States of America, White 
House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: These are the times 
which try men’s souls.” I know that the af- 
fairs of State weigh heavily upon your 
shoulders. My prayers include you and mem- 
bers of your family. May the Giver of Life 
bless you with health, long life and strength. 
May He endow you with the wisdom of a 
Solomon, the faith of Job and the strength 
of Samson to bear well the difficult affairs of 
the world which must weigh heavily upon 
your shoulders, 

I write to you at this time as a leader of 
American Jewry, as a Rabbi who has served 
this beloved country in War and Peace, and 
as one to whom the American way of life 
is dear and meaningful. 

I am respectfully asking that you review 
the whole attitude of our country 
the whole world and more particularly as it 
relates to the State of Israel. No country in 
the world has shown its love and respect 
for the American way of life and has been 
as devoted to our country as has the little 
State of Israel—small in size but large in 
stature. The State of Israel has been stand- 
ing as a bastion of Democracy practicing the 
principles of life as enunciated by our Dec- 
laration of Independence, as. taught by 
American History, and as set down by the 
Founding Fathers of our country. 

In observing the proceedings of the United 
Nations it is easy to see the difference in 
caliber between the representatives of the 
State of Israel and the Arab. The presence 


women have given their lives on the far flung 
battlefields of the world. 

Mr. President I propose to you the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Recognition of the fact that the Arabs 
are the aggressors. 

2. Recognition of the right of Israel to 
exist and to retain whatever new lands they 
acquire. 

3. Complete discontinuance of any help to 
the Arabs as long as they maintain ties with 
the communists. 

4. No help to the Arabs as long as 5% of 
the leaders are billionaires and 95% poverty 
stricken. 

5. Internationalization of the Suez Canal 
and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

6. Expulsion from this country of Fedo- 
renko and his communist cohorts. They 
have used the United Nations as a base for 
spy operations and as a platform for spread- 
ing venom. Thank God that the American 
people realize this and ignore them. How- 
ever, they are dangerous. 

7. Trial of Nasser as a war criminal. 

8. Help to rebuild the economy of Israel 
which has been practically destroyed by the 
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9, Continued help to the people of the 
State of Israel. 

10. Break off diplomatic relations with the 
Russians and Arab countries. 

With kindest personal regards to you and 
the family, 

Yours in the Service of God and 
Country, 
Rabbi Dr. KARL Apripaum, 
Chaplain (LTC) USAR. 


Partners of the -Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, the Part- 
ners of the Alliance, consisting of 32 U.S. 
States and 31 Latin American counter- 
parts, is an outstanding program of in- 
ternational understanding with concrete 
results. Michigan is fortunate to have 
developed under the leadership of Gov. 
George Romney and former Congress- 
man Alvin M. Bentley, a flourishing 
partnership with British Honduras. The 
following success story, written by Mr. 
Bentley, deserves the attention of every 
Member of Congress. Mr. Bentley’s arti- 
cle appeared in Michigan Challenge, the 
official publication of the Michigan State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The article follows: 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


Although the United States sends large 
sums of financial and technical assistance to 
the independent Latin American Republics 
each year through the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, a new concept has been 
born under the Alliance for Progress of the 
U.S. Department of State—the concept of 
direct assistance or, put more succinctly, pri- 
vate foreign aid. 

Direct assistance, or private foreign ald, is 
the operating philosophy behind the part- 
ners of the Alliance which are cur- 
rently functioning between 32 U.S, states and 
31 Latin American counterparts. Rated as 
the foremost among these partnerships is 
the one between Michigan and British Hon- 
duras, soon to be the independent nation of 
Belize. And, it might be added, it is the only 
Latin American partner that does not receive 
AID funds or Technical Assistance. 

The Michigan Partners of the Alliance was 
organized on February 24, 1966 at the in- 
vitation of Governor George Romney and 
under my chairmanship. The governor had 
called the organizational meeting after re- 
ceiving a letter from Premier George Price 
of British Honduras expressing his country’s 
interest in a partnership with Michigan. . 

Although privately incorporated in the 
State of Michigan, the organization operates 
in conjunction with the Partners of the Al- 
Hance Program under the auspices of the 
Alliance for Progress, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, U.S. Department of 
State. 

British Honduras is located on the east 
coast of Central America facing the Car- 
ribean Sea and bounded on the north and 
west by Mexico and on the south and west 
by Guatemala. The total land area is 8,866 
square miles including a number of pic- 


With a population of slightly over 110,00 
British Honduras boasts a 90 per cent lit- 
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eracy rate with English being the official 
language. The country functions under a 
Constitution and enjoys nearly full internal 
self-government with a ministerial system. 
Not only is the government stable, but it is 
actively encouraging and promoting the 
Partnership. Like Michigan, British Hon- 
duras has established a Partners of Alliance 
group with a Chairman and committees 
Operating along similar lines. 

When first organized last year, the Michi- 
gan Partners determined that a survey trip 
had to be made to British Honduras for an 
On-sight investigation of attitudes, prob- 
lems, and needs. A nine member program de- 
velopment team was appointed and con- 
sisted of Hugh W. Brenneman, executive di- 
Tector of the Michigan State Medical So- 
ciety; Mrs. Modesta R. Gamble of Dearborn; 
Warren Huff, then chairman of the Board 
Of Trustees of Michigan State University; 
Blaque Knirk, chairman of the Michigan 
Agricultural Commission; William C. Mar- 
Shall, executive vice president of the Michi- 
Ban State AFL-CIO; Mrs. George Mosher of 
the American Association of University 
Women; Win Schuler, restaurateur from 
Marshall; Victor F. Spathelf, president of 
Ferris State College; and, Leonard White, 
Secretary of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

The program development team made the 
On-sight survey and came back to Michigan 
With a number of recommendations on proj- 
ects in which the Michigan Partners of the 
Alliance could be of assistance In helping 
British Honduras gain social and economic 
Maturity and independence. 

Unlike most Latin American countries, the 
team discovered, British Honduras has an 
excess of land in proportion to its popula- 
tion, The team also discovered that British 
Honduras had already instituted a program 
Of land reform which makes it advanta- 
8eous to put idle land to work. 

Although many would think it difficult to 
find similarities between Michigan and 
British Honduras the team discovered that in 

areas there was much similarity. Agri- 
Culture, food processing and tourism, the 

concluded, had the greatest economic 
Potential for British Honduras. Michigan is 
Tated high among the leaders In the United 
States in these three fields. 

This same conclusion has been reported in 
& special Tripartite Economic Study of 
British Honduras conducted by representa- 
tives of Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The program development team also re- 
Ported that British Honduras, like many 
emerging nations, faces a trade deficit. To 
Correct this situation, the government of 
British Honduras has enacted a special Devel- 
ment Incentive Ordinance to encourage 

establishment and expansion of develop- 

Ment enterprises. The ordinance makes pro- 

for the granting of certain relief 

from custom duties. entry tax and income tax 

to persons which the government feels can 
Contribute materially to the economy. 

For example, if a group were to bund a 
Major hotel complex, which incidentally is 
B tely needed, the government of 

ritish Honduras would allow a total tax 
holiday period of 18 years. A special publica- 
tion has been issued by the government 
Which outlines the areas that would fall un- 
nor, this special Development Incentive Ordi- 

ce. 


Since its inception some 15 months ago, 
tt © Michigan Partners have contributed posi- 
vely in many areas. Most striking among the 
Projects of the partnership is the scholarship 
Program currently being conducted. There 
Are 10 British Honduran students attending 
chigan colleges and universities under the 
®Uspices of the Michigan Partners of the 
Alliance, These scholarships provided for full 
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room, board and tuition and are renewable 
each year for the full degree period. 

The people of British Honduras are re- 
quired to provide each student with roughly 
$500 per year. Of the $500 some $250 per year 
is for incidental expenses and the remaning 
$250 provides a round trip tourist class air- 
line ticket from Detroit Metro Airport to 
Belize City. In addition, these students are 
required to return to British Honduras for 
at least two years following graduation. 

In the health and medical education area a 
request has been forwarded for the services 
of a hospital administrator, pubijc health 
official and a public health educator. It ts 
hopeful that once the details of the require- 
ments have been worked out the Michigan 
Partners will receive the support of one of the 
leading Michigan foundations to help finance 
the project. 

Another project request approved by both 
partnership committees has been the assign- 
ment of a Michigan agriculturist or exten- 
sion agent to live in British Honduras for 
at least a year to assist in developing a pro- 
gram similar to the agricultural agent op- 
eration so familiar and successful in Mich- 
igan. 

Another project under investigation at 
this time is assistance in the field of special 
education and rehabilitation for the handi- 
capped. University experts in these fields 
from Michigan State, Wayne State, and The 
University of Michigan have all volunteered 
their time toward a program in British Hon- 
duras. Once again, it is hoped that a Mich- 
igan foundation or service group would as- 
sist in providing the necessary travel ex- 
penses and equipment for these experts in 
establishing such a school in Belize City. 

Another exciting project just getting 
started is the forthcoming oceanography 
survey to be conducted off the British Hon- 
duras coastline. Experts in this area believe 
that British Honduras might be a perfect lo- 
cation for a research center for an institute 
of oceanography. 

Although the above projects are vital to 
British Honduras, their immediate needs 
fall in the area of investment capital. Last 
March the Michigan Partners of the Alliance 
sponsored an unusual investment conference 
on British Honduras. Over 250 potential 
Michigan investors attended the meeting and 
met with leaders of the government and the 
private sector of British Honduras who had 
traveled to Lansing for the conference. 

In the party from British Honduras were 
Premier George Price; A. A. Hunter, Minister 
of Natural Resources and Trade; Rudy Cas- 
tillo, Chief Information Officer, and Raphael 
Fonseca, Permanent Secretary to the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

The private sector delegation, consisting of 
seven persons, was headed by Ismael Gomez, 
president of the British Honduras Chamber 
of Commerce. i 

At the investment conference potential 
investors had the opportunity of meeting 
with these officials of British Honduras and 
querying them in regard to investment pos- 
sibilities in that country. 

It Is interesting to note that since the con- 
ference was held in March the formation of 
a development bank for British Honduras 
has been announced with initial capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000. In addition, several invest- 
ment trips are being planned where people 
from Michigan are to go as a group to British 
Honduras for thelr own on-sight survey. 

All the activities of the Michigan Partners 
are not of this magnitude. Other projects 
such as sending used band instruments to a 
youth hostel group have taken place. An- 
other project is the collection of old-fash- 
ioned treadle type sewing machines for send- 
ing to people in the bush country of British 
Honduras. 

Located only 850 miles from Miami or New 
Orleans, Belize City is just an hour and a 
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half by jet to American tourists. Mayan 
ruins, outstanding fishing in the sparkling 
off-shore waters and jungle hunting are 
jewels for the American tourist who wants 
something different, exciting and beautiful. 

In fact, some of the best bone fishing and 
tarpon fishing in the world is located in the 
coastal waters of Belize. 

The Michigan Partners of the Alliance sin- 
cerely believe that it can help British Hon- 
duras to achieve its independence by the end 
of 1968. Innumerable projects are being 
brought to light in which every citizen from 
every walk of life in Michigan can participate 
and truly show that Michigan is dynamic in 
world progress. 

It is a program in which any private in- 
dividual or any representative of a civic 
group, school, system, college or university, 
student group, business, industry, labor 
union, project group or any other private, 
non-governmental group can actually assist. 
The choice of projects is limited only by the 
interest, ability and judgments of the groups 
involved. 

As Governor George Romney, Honorary 
Chairman of the Michigan Partners of the 
Alliance, stated at the organizational meet- 
ing in February 1966, “I am confident that 
the new, direct relationship will be mutually 
beneficial and projective of heightened un- 
derstanding between the people of British 
Honduras and our State. For I believe that 
such people-to-people efforts are one of the 
surest roads to lasting peace.” 


Sixth Grade Class of Chinquapin Elemen- 
tary School of Bluff City, Tenn., Attains 
Perfect Attendance Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am real 
proud of one of the sixth grade classes 
in my district, and I want to take just a 
minute to tell the Members of the House 
of the outstanding record that the 22 
members of this class of Chinquapin 
Elementary School in Bluff City, Tenn., 
achieved. 

During the 1966-67 school year, these 
22 students and their teacher, Mrs. Betty 
Combs, attended every class day, which 
totaled 3,850 days of perfect attendance. 
This broke any previous national record 
that has ever been set. 

As a reward for their efforts, the 22 
students came to Washington for a week- 
end, and I was happy to arrange many 
tours for them. 

I again congratulate Principal Worley 
F. Glover, Mrs. Combs, each of the stu- 
dents, and their parents, and I hope that 
they will be back in Washington next year 
as seventh graders with another perfect 
attendance record. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanmious con- 
sent I include at this point in the Recorp 
the article from the Washington Even- 
ing Star on the class’ trip to Washington, 
together with a letter from Principal 
Glover explaining the tributes paid to the 
class, my telegram of congratulations, 
and a list of the students who set this out- 
standing record: 
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[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
May 22, 1967] 
ENTRE CLASS SCORING PERFECT ATTENDANCE 

BRISTOL, TENN. (AP)—The countdown 
has started for Mrs. Betty Combs’ sixth- 
grade class at Bristol's Chinquapin Elemen- 
tary School. “R-Day”—that’s “Record Day!! 
is Saturday, June 3, when the school year 
ends. 

Miss Combs’ 22 pupils hope to finish the 
entire session without a single class mem- 
ber having missed so much as one day of 
school. As of Saturday, the streak was 164 
days—with 11 school days remaining. 

Can they make it? The folks at Chin- 
quapin Elementary think so. They are, in 
fact, so confident they're holding a special 
awards program for the sixth-graders 
Wednesday—10 days before “R-Day.” 

TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


Letters hailing the feat have been mailed 
in advance—to President Johnson and 
Vice President Humphrey, among others. 

The Parent-Teachers Association has 
raised enough money in a fund campaign 
to send all 22 members of the class to Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a tour. 

Naturally, good Iuck has figured in the 
kids’ achievement. That, and lote of deter- 
mination. 

Only a few days ago one of the sixth- 
graders fell and suffered a severe hand cut 
after school hours. The children held their 
breaths—but he showed up next day with 
a big bandage on his hand. 

‘PARENTS AFFECTED 


The youngsters’ parents have been affected, 
too. Many called off out-of-town trips for 
pleasure or business because the kids in- 
sisted they didn’t want to miss a day in the 
classroom. 

One sixth-grader, Alan Owens, had an 
extended visit from his grandmother be- 
cause of the attendance streak. She came 
down from Springfield, Ohio, planning to 
stay a few days. She stayed on and on be- 
cause Alan’s mother and father couldn't 
leave town to drive her back home. 

Principal Worley Glover says if Miss 
Combs’ class finishes the year with perfect 
attendance “it will be an unparalleled dis- 
tinction. We don't believe it could have hap- 
pened before.” 


CHINQUAPIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Bluff City, Tenn., May 16, 1967. 
Hon. James H. QUILLEN, 
Representative, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE QUILLEN: Knowing 
that you are interested in and concerned 
about the school drop-out problem facing 
the nation, I feit you would appreciate the 
fact that one class has had perfect attend- 
ance for an entire school year. The twenty- 
two members of the Sixth Grade class of 
Chinquapin Elementary School, Bluff City, 
Tennessee, and their teacher, Mrs, Betty 
Combs, have attended school all this 1966-67 
school year. This makes a total of 3850 days 
of perfect attendance and breaks any pre- 
vious national record that has ever been set. 

A special recognition program for this class 
and their teacher is to be held on May 24 
at 1:00 PM., in the school cafeteria with 
lunch being served. Educational and govern- 
mental representatives will be present to 
participate in the presentation of awards. 
All proceedings are to be covered by news- 
paper, radio, and television personnel. The 
school P.T.A. is awarding the class a trip to 


can 
sibly work it into your schedule we would 
extremely honored and the chil 

overjoyed, for they are counting so much 
your presence. Your outstanding work as a 
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Representative has been kept before the stu- 
dents here and there is definitely a special 
feeling for you in their hearts and great re- 
spect from the patrons of our school and 
citizens of our community. This is magni- 
fied especially at this time because of your 
present efforts relative to the Bill that would 
bring to the Flag of our country the respect 
to which it is due. We are thankful for 
one who sees the Flag in its proper perspec- 
tive, a living symbol of our country. 

In Washington the class will be staying at 
the Airport Motel, Arlington, Virginia. We 
plan to take them on tours during the two 
days that would prove advantageous to their 
growth in knowledge of government proce- 
dures and places of historic significance in 
the District. Any help that you could give 
in facilitating these tours and providing 
passes to places they would profit in visiting 
would be deeply appreciated. Thank you for 
any consideration and recognition that you 
may give to this class for their outstanding 
achievement. 

Yours truly, 
Wortey F. Grover, Principal. 
Mary 22, 1967. 
SIXTH GRADE CLASS, 
Chinquapin Elementary School, 
Mr. Worley Glover, Principal, 
Bluff City, Tenn: 

Even though I cannot be with you on 
Wednesday to express my congratulations in 
person on your perfect attendance record, I 
want you to know that my thoughts and best 
wishes are with you all. 

Each and every one of you are certainly to 
be commended, and I join your teacher, your 
principal, your parents, the other members 
of the faculty, and the officials of your school 
in extending my very best on this very mem- 
orable occasion. 

You, your teacher, and your school have 
accomplished a record which will be the envy 
of every other class in the State of Tennessee 
and throughout the Nation. 

As your Congressman, I want each and 
every one of you to know that I am proud 
of you. I look forward to seeing you in Wash- 
ington Thursday so that I can tell you in 
person the things that I have mentioned in 
this telegram. 

JAMES H. QUILLEN, 
Member of Congress. 
STUDENTS 

Perry Aldridge, Glenda Baker, Vickie 
Black, Lydia Caudill, Bradley Cross, Lewis 
Combs, Donald Dye, Vickie Glover, Norman 
Graybeal, George Gross, Jackie Hyatt, James 
Lane, Joann Malone, Vicki Malone, Lynn 
Morrell, Edna Nickles, Lynn Nickles, Allen 
Owens, Harold Reed, Norma Cox, Karen 
Dunn, Loyd Ealey, Ellen Jenkins. 

PRINCIPAL 

Mr. Worley Glover. 

TEACHER 


Mrs. Betty Combs. 


Ohio Savings and Loan League 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. ROBERT TAFT, IR. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio sav- 
ings and loan industry is a vital, grow- 
stability 
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help Ohioans attain some of life’s most 
cherished goals. 

On this the 100th anniversary of the 
State’s first savings and loan associa- 
tion, I am proud to extend best wishes 
and congratulations to the Ohio Savings 
and Loan League and the many savings 
and loan associations in the Buckeye 
State. The industry has come a long way 
since the first sayings and loan charter 
was issued on February 20, 1867. It has 
grown to have assets totaling $10,450,- 
000,000. During 1966 owners of some 
3,850,000 savings and loan accounts re- 
ceived cash payments or credits to their 
accounts of more than $400 million in 
earnings. Twenty-two of the top 150 
savings and loan associations in Ohio are 
located in Hamilton County. 

The Ohio savings and loan industry, 
through the Dayton plan, has made an 
outstanding contribution to the Nation's 
savings and loan community as a whole. 
The Dayton plan has come to be the 
pattern of savings and loan operations 
2 throughout the United States 

ay. 


The Kamehameha Schools: A 19th Cen- 
tury Institution Meets Modern Educa- 
tional Challenges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
role of education in a free society is one 
of ever-increasing importance, and I am 
sure that my colleagues in the House will 
find of interest a recent article describing 
how one of Hawaii's oldest schools is 
rising to meet this new challenge. 

In a recent feature story on the Kame- 
hameha schools, Honolulu Advertiser 
staff writer Jane Evinger discusses in a 
highly knowledgeable fashion how the 
institution’s administrators and teachers 
have successfully coped with the impact 
of larger enrollments and coeducation on 
the 500-acre campus, which is situated 
on impressive heights overlooking Pearl 
Harbor and much of the westerly section 
of Honolulu. The suggestion of plurality 
found in the name of the institution is & 
carryover from the long period of years 
when there were two separate schools, 
one for boys and another for girls. 

Miss Evinger's report attests to the 
dedication and diligence of the school 
Officials at Kamehameha who have in- 
fused a desire to seek broader vistas in 
education into the boys and girls of 
Kamehameha, and I take pleasure in in- 
serting in the Recorp the article, “Kame- 
hameha: Old School With New Spirit,” 
which appeared in the May 28, 1967, issue 
of the Sunday Star-Bulletin & Adver- 
tiser: 

KAMEHAMEHA: OLD SCHOOL WiTH NEW 

Sprerr 


(By Jane Evinger) 
Parents everywhere find the schools their 
ehildren attend much changed from the ones 
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they went to, but perhaps nowhere in Ha- 
wail have things changed so much, in less 
than a. generation, than at Kamehameha 
Schools, 

The most visible changes involve a vastly 
increased enrollment coeducation. 

With the graduation of the Class of 1969, 
a total of 6,550 students will have been edu- 
cated by Kamehameha Schools since its 
founding in 1887. 

Almost half of the total—3,000—will have 
been graduated during the decade of the 
608, a dramatic illustration of the Schools’ 
rapid growth in recent years. 

Besides the big increase in the number 
of students, an alumnus returning to the 
500-acre Kapalama campus also finds high 
school boys and girls attending classes 
together. 

Until 1965, the high school students were 
strictly segregated by sex. Now, although the 
Boys’ School and Girls’ School still exist for 
administrative and dormitory purposes, all 
classes are coed except physical education, 
military science, and similar courses. 

But despite the impact of larger enroll- 
ments and coeducation, change of another 
sort, not likely to be spotted by someone 
making a brief visit to a Kamehameha office, 
is even more significant. 

In brief, both the Schools and students 
have lifted their sights. 

For most of its history, Kamehameha con- 
centrated on turning out students equipped 
to embark immediately on jobs. 

Boys were trained in agriculture (now no 
longer even offered) or in trades, such as 
carpentry and auto mechanics, and went 
right to work after graduation. The curricu- 
lum for girls was designed mainly to turn 
out graduates who would be good wives and 
mothers. 

In 1946, only 8 per cent of Kamehameha's 
74 graduates went on to college. 

By 1957, the figure rose to better than 40 
per cent going on for post-high school edu- 
cation, and in 1965 it was 80 per cent. It 
dropped to about 70 per cent last year only 
because many more boys went directly into 
the military than had done so in earlier 
years. 

INTERESTS BROADER 

Frederick O. Gros, Kamehameha's director 
of financial aids, puts it this way: 

“The Schools’ own product, the well- 
trained and well-informed graduate, is find- 
ing his or her niche in community life in a 
Way not seen since the early days of the 
Schools, when graduates took their places 
in responsible positions within the com- 
munity in the area of politics, the professions 
and teaching. 

“Michener’s (author James Michener) con- 
Cept of the high school graduate garbage 
Collector and chamber maid is being replaced 
by higher numbers entering law, medicine, 
Social services, business administration, 
Nursing, education and other areas, after 
Completing master’s and even doctoral pro- 

R. Burl Yarberry, director of secondary 
education and principal of the Boys’ School, 
emphasizes, along with other administrators, 
that Kamehameha is still definitely a com- 
Prehensive high school, not just a college 
Preparatory school. 

But with coeducation, which puts the 
enrollment in grades 9-12 at more than 1,400, 

We're large enough so that we can be com- 
Prehensive,”’ he says. 

“Our 1 is to sustain a comprehensive 
high school which gives the student an op- 
Portunity for a broad general education, so 
that he can continue his education in the 
appropriate way—college, technical school, 
Whatever—after graduation from Kame- 
hameha,” he says. 

“We will certainly continue to push our 
Students to go beyond Kamehameha in one 
Way or another.” 

Yarberry thinks that the change at Kame- 

a is primarily “based upon the way 
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you look at a student. If you look at him as 
having a given and limited potential, then 
you design a program for him like that. 

“But if you feel he has potential beyond 
what you can see, you design a program 
that allows him to make decisions, to solve 
problems intellectually.” 

PARENTS IN APPROVAL 

Yarberry says parents are envious of their 
children's new opportunities, and favor the 
change, although “sometimes they fear it's 
a little too open, : 

“But if a program allows kids to think, 
you must open it up, and you can’t have 
regimentation. 

“This presents problems, because it is less 
easily controlled and it means we must more 
highly motivate our students, but there’s no 
alternative in our present society.” 

Yarberry says students are taking advan- 
tage of stepped-up offerings. 

“Sixteen units are required for graduation 
and in earlier years, it was usual for a stu- 
dent to have only 16 or 17,” he said. “Now, 
most have 20 and 21, and it's not unusual to 
have 22 or 23. 

“It's a rare student this year who has a 
study hall. They're not required to take more 
work than in the past, but they elect it. 

“If students expect limited things of 
themselves, this is what they do, but now 
they expect more and more of themselves.” 

In addition to more students going on to 
college, Yarberry notes a change in where 
they go to college. 

“Four years ago, they almost all went to 
the West Coast, and tended to go to a few 
little schools where they formed little Ha- 
waiian huis, stuck together, had a luau 
every month or so, and came home. Today, 
they are in colleges and universities through- 
out the country,” he said. 

A large number go to U.S. military acad- 
emies. Five graduates of the Class of 1966 
won such appointments, 

Although Hawaii has only eight appoint- 
ments available to senators and representa- 
tives, the military academies themselves 
make special appointments, due to Kame- 
hameha’s classification by the military as an 
“honor military institute” because of its 
outstanding performance, Yarberry said. 

Gros says military training also benefits 
Kamehameha graduates who don't go to 
the academies. 

“Whether the lad aspires to officer status 
or not, his Kamehameha training invariably 
holds him in good stead, and he quickly finds 
himself the platoon leader even in the group 
of draftees going to Ft. Ord in the all-Hawau 
company each year,” he says. 

SELECTS WHAT'S BEST 

Dr. James W. Bushong, president of the 
Schools, says Kamehameha “makes decisions 
on the basis of what's best for boys and girls, 
not on what's easiest for the schools.” 

Asked why changes have come about, he 
says “good education is good education, and 
we need the best possibly prepared boys and 
girls.” 

Bushong says that "there's no question but 
that coeducation, academically, has strength- 
ened us. Insteed of two good science depart- 
ments, for example, we have one excellent 
science department. 

“When you can pool your resources, both 
material ones and teachers, you can utilize 
their strengths.” 

Jack Darvill, assistant to Bushong, notes 
that “a high school of 700 doesn’t have too 
much opportunity to have a lot of teachers 
in any one discipline, so they can’t specialize 
as much as when you combine two schools of 
700 and get one of 1,400.” 

Bushong says that “it was much easier 
when we had the boys and girls in separate 
schools. It was easier to schedule, and easier 
to manage. It was all military at the Boys’ 
School, so that when anybody stepped out 
of line, the military handled it. 

“Now, the military can't step in, and the 
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classroom teacher must handle it, but the 
academic advantages of the program and 
the conservation and use of human resources 
are such that there's no comparison.” 

Yarberry says coeducation has had “a tre- 
mendous impact on the faculty. Before, there 
were separate departments at the Boys’ 
School and the Girls’ School for every field. 
There was not the present cohesion and co- 
ordination.” 

Mrs. Gladys A. Brandt, principal of the 
Girls’ School agrees. 

“Departments are stronger in depth and 
quality, and teachers can teach more in their 
areas of strength,” she says. 

MORE LANGUAGES 


Like most schools, Kamehameha has been 
stepping up the academic content of its of- 
ferings in recent years. 

Until three years ago, for example, stu- 
dents could take only two years of language, 
The choices were Latin, Spanish, French 
and Hawaiian. 

Latin has since been dropped, but students 
can now begin Spanish or French in seventh 
or eighth grade and take five or six years of 
a single language. 

Russian and Japanese have been added to 
the curriculum, and next fall a fourth year of 
each will be offered. Three years of Hawaiian 
also are available. 

Both science equipment and course con- 
tent have been greatly improved, and cal- 
culus has been added to the math offerings. 

Although honors seminars are offered out- 
standing students in such fields as English, 
even those not in the honors program are 
getting involved in things that once were 
considered college-level. 

One group of senior English classes, for 
example, studies the historical development 
of English, including the forces which have 
produced in grammar and vocabu- 
lary, and then studies Chaucer in Middle, 
English, rather than the modern English 
used previously in most high school classes, 

Independent study, with students pursu- 
ing a topic of interest to them largely out- 
side the framework of organized classes, but 
working under the guidance of a faculty 
member, is becoming more common in such 
areas as social studies. 

And even within the framework of regular 
classes, seniors may elect a social studies 
course which is an introduction to philoso- 
phy, or may take one semester each of psy- 
chology and anthropology. 

Changes in requirements are very evident 
at the Girls’ School, which in the past re- 
quired four years of homemaking for girls. 
Now, only one year is required, although girls 
may elect more. 

ALTERS COTTAGE LIFE 

Until three years ago, all senior girls were 
required to live nine weeks in one of three 
housekeeping cottages on the campus, Their 
duties included taking care of a borrowed 
baby. 

The program is now elective, and this year 
only 37 of 186 senior girls have chosen to 
participate. 

When the program was required, says Mrs. 
Brandt, “one girl had to stay home from 
classes the entire week to care for the baby, 
and got homework assignments from other 
students. 

“This is still done, but it is a bit more 
relaxed, since the housemother and the 
teacher living in the cottage help out by 
babysitting when exams come, or in similar 
situations.” 

Since only one of the three cottages is 
now needed for the family Hfe education 
course, the other two have been put to use 
in new programs open only to the one-third 
of Kamehameha's students who are boarding 
students. 

One has been turned over to the senior 
seminar projects, where six senior boarding 
girls at a time live five to six weeks with a 
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faculty member, discussing in depth what- 
ever current topics interest them. 

“It may be politics, art, sociology or some 
other field, and the group may focus on one 
topic the entire time or may consider a 
number of topics,” says Mrs. Brandt. 

“They draw upon the community for guest 
speakers, and go out in the evening with 
faculty members to operas, plays, ballet, the 
East-West Center, and other places,” she 
said. 

The other cottage is an extension of Kame- 
hameha’s guidance program, which has been 
stepped up throughout the Schools, 

Six boarding freshmen live for a month at 
a time in the cottage, meeting evenings with 
the counselor, who lives there with his wife. 

Changes have even occurred in course of- 
ferings not traditionally considered “solids.” 

Yarberry says Kamehameha has “one of 
the best physical education programs in the 
country, with everything from scuba diving 
to golf, bowling and archery. 

EXTENDS MUSIC STUDIES 


And music courses, which in the past fea- 
tured mainly some of the loveliest choral 
singing in the Islands, now include offerings 
in theory (including writing music) and ex- 
perience not only in large but also small 
instrumental ensemble playing. 

“Hawalians are gifted in the whole field of 
music, entertainment and human warmth, 
and we're trying to extend these areas, not 
just turn out lawyers and engineers,” Yar- 

an 

wae otk that a 1962 decision of the At- 
torney General has enabled Kamehameha to 
provide financial help to better than half the 
650 graduates now enrolled in advanced 
schools, Before that, all income from the 
Bishop Estate, which supports the schools, 
had to be spent on the Kapalama campus. 

Last year, $105,000 in scholarship aid went 
to Kamehameha graduates. About half of 
that came from the estate, and the rest 
came from a carnival sponsored by the 
alumni and PTA, and from the Kamehameha 
Activities Assn.'s athletic profits. 

Among the many changes Gros notes dur- 
ing his 10 years at Kamehameha is a marked 
improvement in the whole oral communica- 
tions program during the decade. 

"Kamehameha students speak up more 
readily, and often participate in very ani- 
mated discussions with considerable sub- 
stance in both the content and method of 
presentation.” 


Crime Study Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 7 years, the United States has wit- 
nessed & 35-percent increase in the 
crime rate, This means that crime is in- 
creasing six times faster than the 
population. 

To combat this rise, there is now 4 
great need to collectivize and coordinate 
the investigative resources of the Con- 
gress to remove some of the burden from 
the shoulders of the Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, therefore, today 
introduced a bill to establish a joint 
committee of the House and Senate to 
investigate crime throughout the United 
States. 

This bill was first introduced by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
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and I believe it will effectively imple- 
ment the necessary collation of efforts 
in studying the elements, causes, extent, 
and effects of crime, crime prevention, 
and crime control. 


The Sincere Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal dis- 
cussed the sincerity of the Soviets in 
regard to their interests in the Middle 
East. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues this informatiye editorial 
which appeared in the June 20, 1967, edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal, 

The editorial follows: 

THE SINCERE SOVIETS 

The theorizing persists: Despite their ob- 
vious differences, the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union are capable of fundamental accord on 
outstanding world issues. The time may be 
ripe for breakthroughs, Or so the argument 
runs. It had a rough time yesterday. 

That the interests of the only two great 
powers should occasionally coincide Is hardly 
remarkable. The U.S. Government, for its 

is actively wooing the Kremlin, as 
President Johnson again made clear in his 
speech yesterday. But we think it important 
to understand the nature and limitations 
of such meeting of minds as may be possible. 

The Middle East war seems especially re- 
vealing. The Soviets aggravated the trouble 
in the area by heavily arming the Arabs, 
particularly Egypt, over the years; it was not 
exactly a benign policy or one conducive to 
improved East-West relations, The crucial 
point is that only when their clients were 
plainly losing the war did the Soviets develop 
a passionate devotion to E 

So the question turns on what constitutes 
Soviet “sincerity.” The answer evidently is 
that they will “sincerely” favor peace, or 
even a better Russian-American climate, tf 
they consider it in their interest at a given 
time or H the alternatives appear worse from 
their point of view. 

Yet even that generalization has to be 
qualified. The Soviets reportedly are pre- 
pared to rearm Egypt and Syria, and in the 
United Nations Premier Kosygin demands 
that Israel abandon the territorial gains of 
its “aggression.” Not so incidentally, he 
blames the U.S. for the crisis and the war. 

In other words, the disastrous Arab de- 
feat, and the resultant black eye for Soviet 
policy, seemingly has not slaked the Soviet 
thirst for a dominant political influence in 
the Middle East. Should it ever turn to a 
more peaceable course, we may be sure it 
will be only because Moscow has become 
convinced that the quest is impossible. 

Much the same, we suspect, applies to 
Vietnam. There, as in the Middle East, the 
Soviets are strongly supporting North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong. Indeed, without the 
huge arms supply from Russia, it is doubt- 
ful the Vietnamese Communists could have 
continued the fight this long. 

Assuming—the only safe assumption— 
that the Soviets consider it in their interest 
to have the U.S. bled in Vietnam or any- 
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ing the losing side, That consideration con- 
ceivably could outweigh the benefit they be- 
lieve they are deriving from causing mischief 
for the U.S. and they might “sincerely” 
seek to bring about peace. 

Such, we should remember, has been the 
pattern of the cold war all the way through. 
Stalin grabbed everything he thought he 
could get away with in Eastern Europe, and 
he wasn't really being as reckless as he 
seemed, since American policy mistakes had 
indicated that he would not be opposed. Only 
when Washington, London and Paris finally 
realized the enormity of the danger to West- 
ern Europe did they build an effective opposi- 
sition, and it did deter the Soviets from 
attacking, 

On the broader front, it strikes us as be- 
yond question that the Soviets would not 
have hesitated to fight the U.S, itself were 
it not for the so-called balance of nuclear 
terror. So far, at least, they have figured their 
interests were best served by not inviting 
that kind of desrtuction. But that is scarcely 
proof that their basic attitude has grown 
more amicable. 

We don't contend that partial accommoda- 
tions, from time to time, in specific cir- 
cumstances, are incapable of being realized, 
any more than we mean to suggest that 
Soviet communism is incapable of radical 
change. All we are saying is that Premier 
Kosygin's scorching denunciation. of the 
U.S.—as the cause of every trouble every- 
where in the world—is probably a more accu- 
rate measure of Soviet sincerity at the time 
than the dreams of detente. 

Americans would welcome a genuine 
detente, Mr. Kosygin certainly got it off toa 
great start yesterday, 


Japanese Business Leaders Visit Midwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of midwestern States, including my 
great State of Ohio, are playing hosts this 
month to a delegation of Japanese busi- 
ness and industrial leaders, here to dis- 
cuss with their American counterparts 
ways in which our two nations can fur- 
ther expand trade and economic 
relations. 

This is an interesting venture, which it 
is hoped will not only lead to increased fi- 
nancial benefit to both our nation and 
Japan, but will further enhance the 
friendship which exists between our 
countries. As the following article from 
the Journal of Commerce points out, ex- 
ports to Japan from our midwestern 
States has doubled since 1960 and as the 
Japanese economy flourishes are ex- 
pected to step up Japan’s demands for 
American industria? and agricultural 
products even further in the next few 
years. 

At this point in he Recorp, I wish to 
insert the Journal article: 

JAPANESE Trane Mission To Visrr Mwst 
AREA 


Toxro, June 11—A high-powered 14- 
member economic mission at the weekend 
departed from Japan for the industrial and 
business areas of the American Midwest On 
behalf of the Japanese government. 

Chairmanned by Kazutaka Kikawada, 
president of the Tokyo Electrie Power Co- 
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the mission will visit Ulinols. Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. The 
group will disband on June 30 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. after meeting Vice President 
Humphrey. 

The Japanese business leaders plan to dis- 
cuss with their counterparts in the United 
States ways in which trade and economic 
Telations can be expanded between the two 
countries. The mission expects to seek ad- 
vice of American businessmen in drawing up 
Plans for increasing two-way trade. 

“NEW ERA“ IN TIES TO UNITED STATES 

Mr. EKikawada told newsmen before his 
departure that Japan feels "we are entering 
a new era in our relations with the U.S. 
following the successful conclusion of the 
Kennedy Round negotiations.” He said the 
Mission intends to exchange leaders which 
will lead to widening of economic coopera- 
tion, dening of economic cooperation, partic- 
ularly with regard to trade in agricultural 
products. 

“Now is the time to reappraise where we 
stand.“ Mr. Kikawada said. “We want to 
emphasize the ultimate gains that will be 
derived from free trade which is our common 
goal.” 

He said the Japanese mission members do 
not contemplate any specific request for 
lowering of tariffs or raising of quotas for 
Japan's products in the United States. 

The deputy chairman of the mission, 
Tatsuzo Mizukami, president of Mitsui and 
Co., told the press Japan is greatly interested 
in future developing trade with the Ameri- 
Can Midwest because this region is the heart 
of the U.S. economy. 

1966 2-WAY TRADE $1.5 BILLION 


Tt ls estimated that exports from 12 Mid- 
Western states to Japan reached $680 million 
in 1966. Two-way trade amounted to 61.5 
billion in the same year. Mr. Mizukami 
pointed out that Japan's demand for indus- 
trial and agricultural products is the area 
most likely to increase sharply as the na- 
tion's economy expands in the next few 
years. 

Mission leaders predicted that by 1975, 
eales of the Midwestern states to Japan 
Will exceed $1.5 billion, or more than twice 
as much as last year. Agricultural product 
exports to Japan from this area will approach 
$1 billion, the Japanese sald. 

They estimated that manufactured goods, 
Mainly machinery and transportation equip- 
Ment, shipped to Japan from the Midwest- 
ern states will exceed $500 million. 

DOUELED IN 1960-66 PERIOD 


Midwestern exports to Japan doubled dur- 
ing the 1960-1906 period, rising from $353 
Million to $683 million. Japan's imports from 
the 12 Midwestern states accounted for 30 
per cent of the nation’s total imports from 
the United States. 

Leaders of the mission noted that Mid- 
Western exports of agricultural products to 
Japan in 1966 amounted to $438 million, 
about 46 per cent of Japan’s $949 million 
imports of such products from the U.S. The 
Tatios of Midwestern agricultural exports to 
such from the entire US, to Japan 
Were as follows: corn, 84 per cent; soybeans, 
75 per cent; raw hides, €5 per cent, and“ 
Wheat, 50 per cent. 

Soybeans topped all other export items at 
a total of $156 million, the mission chiefs 
Said, adding that during the 1960-1966 period, 
exports of feed grains registered the most 
Outs growth, a 12-fold increase from 
$12 million in 1960 to $148 million in 1966. 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 
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of total exports of manufactured products 
from the Midwest to Japan. 


Sales of such equipment reached $17 

approximately 2.3 times as much as 
in 1960. Exports of automobiles to Japan 
rose f. $6,561,000 in value in 1960 to more 
than $11,886,000 last year, the mission lead- 
ers pointed out. 

It was explained that Midwestern imports 
of Japanese goods cannot be easily compiled 
because a considerable portion reaches the 
Midwest states via New York, the Pacific 
Coast or Gulf ports. However, Midwestern 
imports from Japan are estimated at about 
one-third of the U.S. total purchases from 
Japan. 


$40 Million Lost in Blackout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I introduced a bill to 
enhance the Federal Power Act by 
assisting the electric utility industry to 
better cope with the problems it faces. 

The power failure of June 5 brought 
activities of commerce and industry, as 
well as the simple running of households, 
to a standstill in a 4-State area whose 
center is Philadelphia. 

This blackout, which lasted little more 
than an hour, caused considerable 
trouble where it struck. In Philadelphia 
alone, the damage to industry and busi- 
ness was an estimated $30 million to $40 
million. I am submitting an article from 
the Sunday Bulletin of June 18 which 
describes the extent of the losses. 

I understand that Philadelphia had 
another close call on Friday when places 
of business and households were urged to 
cut down their use of air-conditioning 
units in order to conserve power. 

In an age when we are becoming more 
and more dependent on electric powered 
units for all facets of our living, we need 
the security of knowing that the power 
will not fail. Clearly, enactment of the 
Electric Power Reliability Act will be a 
step in the right direction. 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 

June 18, 1967] 
Business Lost $40 MILLION IN BLACKOUT 
Here 


Business and industry lost an estimated 
$30 to $40 million when the lights went out 
in Philadelphia and parts of four states on 
June 5. 

The estimate was given yesterday by econ- 
omists of the Federal Power Commission in 
Washington. 

The losses reflected the curtailment of 
production, sales and services during the 
blackout. Included were the loss of power 
sales by the Philadelphia Electric Co. and 
other utilities. 

Philadelphia Electric itself has not yet 
made its own assessment of the impact It 
felt, a spokesman said. 

ANOTHER THREAT 


The FPO economists sald they based their 
estimate on the length of the blackout, 
which varied from place to place; the level 
of economic production in the area, and 
their past experiences, 
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Past experience includes the big power 
fallure in the Northeast of Nov. 9, 1965, 
which caused a loss estimated at $100 
million. 

Philadelphia Electric and other power 
companies in the Northeast were on the 
alert yesterday against the danger of an- 
other power blackout as a result of the heat 
wave that moved into this area, 

The intense heat and high relative hu- 
midity brought air-conditioners into wide- 
spread use in private homes, business and 
industrial establishments. A PE spokesman 
said that more private homes than ever be- 
fore are now using electric-powered air-con- 


ditioning. 
DEMAND RISES 


This has created a heavy demand on elec- 
tric power, and whenever that happens there 
is always the danger that the overload would 
cause a breakdown in production, he said. 

Such a danger developed on Friday after 
the temperature shot up into the 90s and the - 
humidity reached steamy proportions. 

To meet the emergency, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric, instituting a plan made last February, 
telephoned 100 of its biggest industrial users, 
asking them to shut down their air-condi- 
tioning and lights wherever possible. 

The PE spokesman said that the company 
received excellent compliance between 1;30 
P.M. and 7 P.M. 

The spokesman explained that PE itself 
did not face any undue drain on its produc- 
tion. The peak power demand came at 2 P.M. 
Friday with a new record load of 3,687,000 
kilowatts. 

BREAKDOWN AVERTED 

“We were putting out over 4,000,000 kilo- 
watts at the time,” the spokesman said. 

The kilowatts saved as a result of the 
voluntary cooperation by the 100 firms were 
fed into the Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Mary- 
land power interconnection. Thus a possible 
breakdown was averted in other parts of the 
interconnection, which could have been felt 
over the entire system. 

There was no danger of any overloading 
yesterday, the PE spokesman be- 
cause most industrial plants were shutdown 
for the week-end. 

PE engineers will repeat thelr alert when 
full industrial production resumes. 


Representative Stafford of Vermont is 
Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, recently our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. Srarrorp], was honored by the 
award of an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws by St. Michael’s College. Mr. 
Starrorp has been a public servant on 
behalf of his native State for three dec- 
ades, serving as a local official, and as 
attorney general, Lieutenant Governor, 
and Governor of his State before coming 
to Washington as Vermont's only Mem- 
ber of Congress. He is a respected mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and has this year been selected 
to serve on the new Committee on 
Ethics. I am sure we will all join in con- 
gratulating Mr. Starrorp on this honor 
from such an outstanding institution 
of higher education. I include in the 
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Record the citation accompanying the 
degree and a newspaper article from the 
June 5 edition of the Burlington Free 
Press describing the ceremonies and the 
commencement address of former Presi- 
dential Assistant Bill D. Moyers. 

ROBERT THEODORE STAFFORD 

Robert Theodore Stafford needs no intro- 
duction to any assembly in his native State. 
For the past thirty years the people of Ver- 
mont have entrusted him with public offices 
on ever higher levels of responsibility from 
city to county, to state, to Congress. 

He was Rutland City Grand Juror from 
1938 to 1942; Rutland County State’s Attor- 
ney from 1947 to 1951; Vermont Deputy At- 
torney General from 1953 to 1955; Attorney 
General 1955 to 1957; Lieutenant Governor 
1957 to 1959; and Governor of Vermont from 
1959 to 1961. Since his election to the Unit- 
ed States House of Representatives in 1960 
he has been reelected to the 88th, 89th and 
90th Congresses. 

His service to the Nation in time of peril 
has been equally distinguished. He was on 
active duty in the United States Navy as 
a Lieutenant Commander during World War 
II, and again in the Korean conflict. He is 
presently a Captain in the Naval Reserve, 
and in Congress is respected as a most knowl- 
edgeable member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and its Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee, the Airlift Sub- 
committee, and the Special Subcommittee 
on Anti-Submarine Warfare. 

Because you, Congressman Robert Theo- 
dore Stafford, embody the virtues making for 
high public trust, and because you have 
served your constituents and your Country 
with exemplary devotion and honor, Saint 
Michael's College is proud to confer upon 
you the degree Doctor of Laws, honoris 
causa. 

Sr. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE CoOMMENCEMENT— 

HONESTY NEEDED IN INTELLIGENT DEBATE ON 

VIETNAM, MOYERS TELLS GRADUATES 


There would be more intelligent debate on 
United States policy in Vietnam if both the 
hawks and doves were more honest about the 
issue of power, Bill D. Moyers, former aide 
and longtime friend to President Johnson, 
declared Sunday in a commencement address 
at St. Michael’s College. 

The hawks should confess that power has 
its limits and the doves should concede that 
power has its place, said the 32-year-old Moy- 
ers who resigned his post as presidential s- 
sistant last year to become publisher of a 
Long Island newspaper, Newsday. 

Moyers, whom many predict is preparing 
a political base in New York so he can seek 
office himself in future years, delivered a 25- 
minute speech in which he demonstrated 
his articulateness, wit, and winsome person- 
ality. 

A lady who identified herself as “a New 
Yorker,” said after the speech, “I'd vote for 
him anytime he wants to run.“ 

Moyers who received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege at Colchester, said debate over Vietnam 
is meaningless when both sides become in- 
toxicated with their own righteousness. 
There have been moments when debate over 
Vietnam has descended to the level of “the 
virtuous versus the villainous” and as heaven 
would have it, the villainous are all on the 
other side, he said. 

“The debate has created deep divisions in 
American life because proponents and oppo- 
nents alike have become intoxicated with 
the sense of their own righteousness,” he 
said, 

Moyers said it should now be apparent to 
those who want more done in Vietnam that 
the fire power of the finest air force in the 
world is not enough to settle the war. 

“What do they have to lose by admitting, 
in fact, that it has come pretty close to the 
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limits of its usefulness against targets of 
marginal military importance? Surely they 
know by now that Moscow has plenty of 
MIG's to replace the ones we shoot down, 
that airfields can be repaired rather quickly, 
that storage tanks can be dispersed, and that 
a point can be reached when the unabated 
use of power produces diminishing returns. 

“In fact, two years have proven that bomb- 
ing can handicap a country like North Viet- 
nam, but it cannot drive it beneath the sub- 
sistence level. In their hearts the hawks 
know this is right, but in public, they have 
yet to admit,“ Moyers said. 

On the other hand, Moyers said the doves 
could clear the air by recognizing what in 
their hearts they know is true, that the 
United States is using its power out of a 
sense of responsibility, not a sense of op- 
portunity. 

“You may believe that the use of force Is 
almost immoral, that is, inconsistent with 
our understanding of man as a creature of 
God; but it does no good, given what we have 
done to this world, to claim that the use of 
force is always unnecessary,” he said. 

“In this imperfect state of existence, the 
failure to use power can be as irresponsible 
as the willingness to abuse power. 

“Nations with the capacity to act have to 
be careful not to act without cause, but in 
& world where the rule of law does not yet 
prevail, they must also be wary of failing to 
act with cause,“ Moyers added. 

The ex-presidential aide said there will be 
more fruitful debate if there Is a recogni- 
tion of the purpose of dissent, “We are not 
trying to help the President and his advisers 
to decide which is the easy choice and which 
is not. No, we are trying to assure that the 
choice they make is the wisest choice. 

For this reason, more information, not 
less, and more debate, not less, are essen- 
tial,” he said. 

Moyers declared that a democracy calls for 
the continuing adjustment of differences and 
people with alternatives must be heard. 

Also receiving honorary degrees were Ver- 
mont's congressman, Robert T. Stafford, the 
Rt. Rev. William J. Shannon, coordinator of 
the National Catholic Office for Radio and 
Television; and Dr. Thomas P, Melady, pres- 
ident of the Africa Service Institute of Ne 
York. - 

Some 300 seniors received bachelor’s de- 
grees from the Most Rev. Robert F, Joyce, 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Burlington. At the bishop's side was the Very 
Rev. Gerald E. Dupont, president of the col- 
lege. Richard Joseph Beaulieu of Highgate 
Center, received the award for achieving the 
highest scholastic standing. 

Thirty-eight of the graduates received 
their Air Force ROTC commissions, 


Longshoremen Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, longshore- 
men from Maine to Texas are to be rep- 
resented by their delegates at a conven- 
tion being held next month. Anthony 
Scotto, president of local 1814 in Brook- 
lyn, has written an article explaining the 
goals which they hope to achieve as a 
result of this convention. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
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peared in the June 1967 edition of the 
Brooklyn Longshoreman. 
The article follows: 


LONGSHOREMEN CONVENTION 

The longshoremen from Searsport, Maine 
to Brownsville, Texas, through their elected 
representatives, are to meet in convention 
next month. 

Each delegate will come to the convention 
prepared to act on behalf of the men he rep- 
resents—to set the goals for the union during 
the next three years—to determine a course 
of action toward the realization of the goals— 
to elect officers dedicated to the achievement 
of the goals. 

Sounds impressive, doesn't it? Hundreds of 
men gathered together making plans, formu- 
lating „ adopting resolutions which 
will affect the lives of 100,000 union members. 

But it all boils down to the individual dock 
worker—what he needs—what he wants— 
what will serve his best interests. 

The individual dock worker is the only rea- 
son for the union's existence, The union's 
only purpose is to serve him—by providing 
the best possible wages and working condl- 
tions and job security—by protecting him 
from exploitation of any kind, from loss of 
income due to technological changes in the 
industry—by making available to him and 
to his family benefits which will protect them 
in times of illness. and on retirement—and by 
keeping him informed at all times of condi- 
tions which can have an impact on his per- 
sonal welfare. 

What can every dock worker expect of his 
union? 

First and foremost, that the union protect 
the individual member's job rights, security 
and a fair measure of economic justice. This, 
of course, includes realistic appraisals of ex- 
isting conditions and changes that can be 
foreseen with reasonable proposals for meet- 
ing them. 

Second, that the union be a representative 
democracy in all its operations. A member 
must know that he can make his fears and 
frustrations known to his fellow workers and 
his elected officials as easily as he does his 
needs and his desires. The leaders must be 
able to stand firm in the face of opposition 
for what they believe is right, against what 
may be a more popular position at the time. 
But the union's democracy makes all leaders 
subject to the support or rejection of the 
membership, 

Third, that the union be completely honest 
in all its dealings. This is a responsibility 
that extends far beyond mere finances. The 
union must be a model of integrity—in its 
relations with employers—in what it says to 
its members—in the plans it makes—in the 
policies it adopts and supports—in the 
evaluation of its own activities. 

Fourth, that the union be ready and will- 
ing to undertake responsibilities in the com- 
munity at large. Projects that will provide 
better schools and hospitals, prevent further 
pollution of air and water, support neighbor- 
hood improvement, park development—all 
these must be undertaken in some measure 
by the union for the benefit of the member. 

Fifth, that the union maintain constant 
vigilance for the member's welfare, Every- 
thing which might affect the union mem- 
ber—from on-the-site studies of job per- 
formance, employer transfers, portwide de- 
velopment and improvement, international 
trade and foreign policy—must be the un- 
ion's ultimate concern. 

So, as we move into convention, each of us 
must re-examine his individual responsi- 
bility in and to the union, as the union must 
re-examine its responsibility to and for the 
member, 

Working with true trade union solidarity 
we can be assured that our efforts will be re- 
warded with the prosperity, the progress and 
the pride that come with being individual 
dock workers and members of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. 
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Henry Awa Wong Retires as Honolulu 
Caterer to the Elite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, when 

Henry Awa Wong “hung up his hat” on 
his last day on the job at Wo Fat Chop 
Suey House, a Honolulu landmark, he 
was hanging up just one more of the 
many hats worn by this 71-year-old self- 
Made Hawaii millionaire and entrepre- 
neur. 
Following a delightful interview with, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wong at the restaurant re- 
cently, Special Correspondent Bob 
Krauss has written an engaging profile 
about Honolulu's well-known “Mayor of 
Chinatown,” and I know my colleagues 
will read the article with the same sense 
of appreciation and enjoyment that I 
did. 

Mr. Wong's retirement after 10 years 
as president and general manager of 
Wo Fat Chop Suey House culminated a 
Career which began in 1911 when the 
eighth-grade graduate went to work as 
& clerk in Hofgaard’s General Store on 
the island of Kauai. Since that time, his 
business activities have encompassed a 
Variety of enterprises, including owning 
the first 5-and-10 store in Honolulu, 
and serving as a bank director and in- 
Surance executive. 

Henry Wong’s career is a shining ex- 
ample of the time-honored adage that 
hard work and perseverance are still the 
keys to success, and these qualities, com- 
bined with his warmth and genuine re- 
Bard for his fellow man, have brought 
Mr. Wong to the forefront in the busi- 
ness community of the Island State, 

This “Caterer to the Elite,” however, 
found particular enjoyment supervising 
the preparation and serving of the ex- 
quisite Chinese cuisine which earned Wo 
Fat Chop Suey House its international 
reputation, and it is a role he reluctantly 
relinquishes. His island customers, and 
those celebrities who frequent the famed 
restaurant, are also reluctant to see him 
Tetire from the active scene. His friendly 
Presence will be missed. 

As one of Mr. Wong's many friends, I 
Wish him a fond aloha and good health 
and happiness during his well-earned 
leisure years. 

The article by Mr. Krauss, “A Caterer 
to Elite Hangs Up His Hat,” which ap- 
peared in the June 1, 1967, issue of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, follows: 

A CATER TO Eurre Hanos Ur His Har 

(By Bob Krauss) 

He was wiping dishes in the kitchen of Wo 
Fat Chop Suey House, the man who has made 
and lost fortunes, confidant of governors and 
Mayors, host to Jacqueline Kennedy. 

8 was Henry Awa Wong's last day on the 

He's a little stooped at 71. He shuffles as 
he walks and his hand is a bit unsteady when 
he's chopping onions. But his eyes are alive 
With humor and his voice has the old bark. 

They don't make em like that anymore. 

He's been known as the Mayor“ of China- 

for the past 40 years. He owned the 
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first five and dime store In Honolulu. He was 
the first Chinese director of a haole bank 
in Hawalli. He helped start the Narcissus 
Festival. He’s been director of Pacific Insur- 
ance Oo., vice president of Liberty Bank. He's 
the major share holder in Wo Fat Chop 
Suey, Ltd., and probably a millionaire sev- 
eral times over. 

When the bus boys get rushed, he helps 
clear tables and scrape the plates, 

Yesterday he retired after 10 years as presi- 
dent and general manager of Wo Fat's restau- 
rant, Frank Sinatra is a regular customer. 
Jackie Kennedy and Doris Duke ate there 
during Mrs, Kennedy's stay in Hawall last 

ear. 

ý Henry put down his dish towel and said, 
“Let me show you the kitchen,” 

It's a fantastic place. Three chefs worked 
at the enormous range against the far wall, 
steam billowing from the huge woks (Chinese 
cooking pan) they were stirring. An old- 
fashioned ceiling fan labored to clear the alr. 

Two juicy, golden-brown roast ducks hung 
at a table loaded with bowls containing 25 
different cooking ingredients—green pep- 
per, Chinese peas, broccoli, several kinds of 
onions, bamboo shoots, mushrooms, bean 
sprouts. 

Half a chicken bubbled and sizzled and 
crackled in a big pan of hot grease. 

Everywhere there was the clatter of dishes, 
the roar of the fan, the scraping of stirring 
spoons on metal, the babble of voices in 
Cantonese. 

And the aroma—rich, tangy, overpowering! 

„Here's the freezer,“ said Henry. 

He hauled back on the heavy door and we 
stepped into the chill box. There we saw 
bowls of fresh pork, plucked chickens, pans 
of fresh frozen shrimp, a big platter of icy 
red kumu, the most tasty fish of all. 

Mrs, Wong stuck her head inside. What's 
going on here?” she scolded. “Henry Awa 
Wong, you'll get a chill. Come out of that 
cold!“ 

We both emerged meekly, like school boys 
caught sampling the dessert. Then we took 
the elevator up to the second floor dining 
room where practically every important per- 
son in Hawaii has eaten at one time or 
another. 

It was quite a while before we reached our 
table because Henry had to stop se many 
times to greet his friends. He seemed to know 
every customer in the place by his first name. 

“When I started I had this much,“ he ex- 
plained, holding out his empty palm. “My 
father came from China to work in the ba- 
nana plantations in Waikiki. In 1895 when I 
was 4 months old, we moved to Hanapepe, 
Kauai where my father opened a grocery 
store.” ; 

In 1911, after finishing the eighth grade 
in Honolulu, Henry went to work at Waimea, 
Kaual for the C. B. Hofgaard general store. 

“I didn’t know anything about merchan- 
dise when ‘I started,” Henry said, spearing a 
mouthful of noodles with his chopsticks. 
“But in two years I had learned all of the 
departments. I could find things the other 
clerks couldn't.” 

As a result, the boss made him head clerk. 

After five years, a Honolulu businessman, 
George B, Curtis, talked Henry into moving 
to Honolulu where he bought half interest 
in first five and dime in Honolulu. That was 
about 1919. 

Since that time he’s branched out Into so 
many businesses that even his wife has lost 
count. They had a lively argument about the 
Aala Dry Goods Co., an outfit which Henry 
insisted made military uniforms before 
World War II. Mrs. Wong said she doesn't 
remember any such firm. 

One of the reasons I found the interview 
so delightful is because Henry gets as much 
enjoyment telling about his failures as his 
successes. 

Directly after the repeal of prohibition, he 
and three other local businessmen decided 
there was big money to be made in okolehao. 
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“There weren't any oke distilleries in Ha- 
wall,” Henry said. “When we formed the 
company all sorts of people wanted to buy in 
but we wouldn’t sell. We knew we were 
going to make a lot of money. 

“We brought over a distiller from Cali- 
fornia and began distilling 40, 50, 60 barrels 
a day. It had to be aged in charred barrels. 
The distiller charred the barrels himself. But 
he used a kerosene fuel torch, 

“After six months, we started selling the 
aged oke. For the first week sales were brisk. 
Then the bottom dropped out of the market. 
We couldn't sell a drop. People said the oke 
tasted of kerosene, We brought over a chem- 
ist from the Mainland to see if he could fix it. 
No good!” 

Henry and his partners managed to sell the 
stock for 5 cents a barrel which barely paid 
the Federal taxes. 

Out of the failure came one of Henry's 
most profitable businesses, Hawaiian Oke and 
Liquors, organized to try to sell the okole- 
hao that tasted of kerosene. 

In the meantime, he has operated a finance 
company, a curlo store, and became a share- 
holder for a time in Waikiki Lau Yee Chai. 

His interest in Wo Fat began in 1938 when 
“they formed a new corporation and they 
needed money. They asked me to buy in. I'm 
the biggest shareholder.” 

Ten years ago, Henry became manager of 
the chop suey house. Since that time he has 
arrived at 7 a.m. every day to help chop the 
vegetables. The only days the restaurant is 
closed are New Year’s and Chinese New Year. 

“I come to work on those days too because 
that's when we paint the kitchen,” Henry 
said. 

He said in 1938 the company put up a new 
building, the present one at a cost of $58,000. 
In 1955 the place was remodeled at a cost 
of $168,000. Today the building is worth 
$400,000, 

Even so, Henry is not one to spend money 
unnecessarily. 

In 1938 he paid the painter who put the 
colorful design on the ceiling and walls $1 a 
day. When the building was remodeled in 
1955, the same painter asked $4.50 an hour. 

“Forget it," said Henry. He got one of his 
cooks to touch up the dining room. 

Another money saver is tablecloths. A table 
having a $10 dinner will get linen. But if 
you're having a 81.25 plate lunch, don't ex- 
pect such luxury. 

During the past few years, Henry has been 
giving up his many positions one by one. The 
job he held onto was running Wo Fat. 

“He likes to come down to chop the vege- 
tables and meet the people,” said his son, 
David. But his health isn't good. It's too 
much. I think. he'll still have his old desk 
across the street at the liquor store, up on 
the balcony.” 

And so it will be this morning for the first 
time in 10 years, that Henry Awa Wong won't 
be running the kitchen at Wo Fat. 

But it is likely that he will still be on duty 
as Mayor of Chinatown in the old wooden 
chair at Hotel and Maunakea where he got 
the job, gossiping with cronies, helping his 
friends, advising politicans, and making 
money. 


Semblance of Balance Abandoned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 

Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
nomination to the US, Supreme Court 
has drawn much comment in the press 
of the country. This appointment is sig- 
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nificant because of the fact that it has 
again altered the balance of the Court 
insofar as social, welfare, and criminal 
cases are concerned. Much of the com- 
ment is quite appropriate but one of the 
finest articles which I have seen is a 
column by James J. Kilpatrick which 
appeared in the Saturday, June 17, issue 
of the Richmond News-Leader and other 
papers throughout the country. Mr, Kil- 
patrick is an avid student of decisions of 
the Court and he has given much careful 
study to the long history of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court as they have 
affected our national history. 

I do not believe that there is any ques- 
tion that the recent appointment heralds 
a more liberal approach to many of the 
issues of our time. Aside from any racial 
connotations that can be placed on the 
appointment, it is a foregone conclusion 
that we are in store for more liberal pro- 
nouncements from the so-called Supreme 
Court. The Constitution clearly set up 
the Court as an interpreter of the law 
and not as a maker of law. In recent 
years, we have been treated to a growing 
tendency on the part of some members 
of the Court to arrogate unto themselves 
powers never intended by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Kilpatrick in his article has set 
forth very cogently the crux of the issue 
and I recommend his statement to the 
reading of the Members of the House. 
The article follows: 

SEMBLANCE OF BALANCE ABANDONED 


Wasnhinoton.—The nomination of Thur- 
good Marshall to the U.S. Supreme Court 
has produced ories of jubilation within the 
liberal left. On the conservative side of the 
Tence, the prospect produces only a sharp 
dismay, Where goes the Constitution now? 

The big news in Marshall's nomination, of 
course, is that he is the first Negro ever to 
be named to the court. In the larger view, 
the matter of his race is immaterial. The 
overriding fact is that in choosing Marshall 
to replace the Tom Clark, President 
Johnson deliberately has moved to upset the 
rough balance of liberalism and conserva- 
tism that recently has prevailed upon the 
high tribunal. Next term, the forces of judi- 
cial restraint will be represented only by 
Harlan Stewart, and White, with an occa- 
sional vote from Black, The judicial activists 
will be in full control. 

To either view—conservative or liberal— 
the consequences of this replacement can- 
not be emphasized enough. When the found- 
ing fathers created the Supreme Court in 
the Constitution of 1787, it was widely sup- 
posed that the court always would be the 
weakest branch of the central government. 
The driving force of the court's first Mr. 
Justice Marshall—Chief Justice John 
changed all that. By a process of evolution 
culminating dramatically in the Warren 
Court, the tribunal has become the most 
1 authority in the whole of our Fed- 

eral system. Its members, serving for life, 
are in a commanding position to shape na- 
tional policies as they please. These days, 
they often are pleased to turn the Constitu- 
tion into wax. 

Nothing that is said here is intended as 
criticism of Thurgood Marshall, the man, He 
is an immensely attractive fellow, as charm- 
ing as his predecessor of 150 years ago. Dur- 
ing a decade of bitter litigation on civil 
rights issues, Southern attorneys developed 
an abiding respect and affection for him. At 
one time, it might have been possible to op- 
pose his nomination by reason of Marshall's 
total concentration on the narrow field of 
Negro rights, but his service on the US. Bec- 
ond Circuit and his experience as Solicitor 
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General have removed that objection. 
Beyond cavil, he is qualified for the high 
court—more qualified, in truth, than many 
of his predecessors. 

Neither is this intended to say that Clark 
was a wholly consistent conservative on the 
bench, or that members of the high court in 
every case follow predictable lines. Clark had 
his activist relapses, as in the reapportion- 
ment cases; he was not above using his high 
office to vent his personal spleen, as in the 
Toliet Goods Association case of May 22. 
Most judges jump the philosophical traces 
now and then. 

Nevertheless, the briefest glance at key 
cases of this past term will make the point. 

In Adderley v. Florida, Clark was one of 
five who voted to sustain the convictions of 
$2 Negro students who undertook to trespass 
upon the Leon County jail in the name of 
civil rights. The opinion put a brake on some 
of the excesses of racial demonstrations. How 
would Marshall have voted in that case? 

This past Monday, in Walker v. Birming- 
ham, Clark was one of five who voted to sus- 
tain the conviction of Martin Luther King 
for putting his own view of the law above 
the order of a court. Would Marshall haye 
voted to send Martin Luther King to jail? 

In Fortson y. Morris, Clark was one of five 
who upheld the power of the Georgia legis- 
lature to name a Governor when no candidate 
obtained a majority in the popular election. 
Nothing in the Fourteenth Amendment, said 
the majority, prevents a State from so order- 
ing its own affairs. But Marshall's whole 
record demonstrates a doctrinaire view of the 
Fourteenth; he reads into “equal protection” 
all sorts of provisions the framers of that 
amendment never intended. 

In Cooper v. California, and again in 
McCray v. Illinois, Clark was one of five who 
voted to strengthen the hand of police offi- 
cials in securing evidence of crime. The two 
decisions served to bring some common sense 
back to the law of Fourth Amendment 
searches. How would Marshall have voted in 
these critically important cases? It is a fair 
surmise that he would have voted with War- 
ren, Douglas, Brennan and Fortas to reverse. 

What the court and country will be get- 
ting in Marshall will be a more congenial 
Fortas, a less truculent Goldberg, a more dis- 
arming Brennan. The appointment is a great 
tribute to Marshall's own skill and industry; 
he is the grandson of a slave, the son of a 
Pullman waiter. No critic would wish to take 
away from the heart-warming success story 
that came to its climax Tuesday. All the 
same, in any conservative view of the work- 
ings of the court, the nomination is some- 
thing worse than net no-gain. This was bad 
news—almost disastrous news—and we shall 
be living with it for the next ten years at 
least. 


Federal Law Should Halt Interstate Riot 
Peddlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared an editorial in the Nash- 
ville Banner, one of the leading news- 
papers of this Nation, whose publisher is 
James G. Stahlman, relative to legisla- 
tion that has been introduced by our 
distinguished colleague, Representative 
Ricuarp FULTON, of Nashville. 

The editorial is so outstanding and to 
the point that I feel it should be brought 
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to the attention of the Congress. The 

editorial follows: 

RIGHT REPRESENTATIVE FULTON OF TENNES- 
SEE—FepERAL Law SHOULD HALT INTER- 
STATE RIOT PEDDLERS 
Rep. Richard Fulton is on solid ground in 

proposing a federal law prohibiting the 
crossing of a state line to incite a riot. It 
would invoke the same interstate authority 
by which the Federal Government enforces 
other statutes bearing on crime, 

In this era of widespread civil disorder, 
mob violence, and wholesale assault on city 
after city, the explosion hardly ever ls trig- 
gered by local hands. In case after case, the 
record shows, the incidents of community 
nightmare have been deliberately planned. 
As Congressman Fulton states it, “They have 
followed a distinct pattern. Almost invariably 
an individual known for his call to violence, 
or one of his followers, has arrived on the 
scene and shortly afterward another com- 
munity has been torn by rioting mobs.” 

They are itinerant trouble-makers, fan- 
ning out from home base, and crossing state 
lines, for the specific purpose of fomenting 
war in the streets. As in the case of Stokely 
Carmichael, their battle cry is “Kill and 
Burn!“ 

The tracks are there, crossing and criss- 
crossing the nation in an odessey of tireless 
excursion in which federal authority would 
indulge no other bracket of criminal con- 
spiracy. From Florida to Tennessee they 
lead; from Alabama to California; from Bos- 
ton to Cincinnati to Chicago to Cleveland— 
instigators from out of state, riding the riot 
circuit, sowing sedition, and leaving cities in 
shambles. 

As Dick Fulton put it, “My own city of 
Nashville has been the victim of such an 
invasion of mob leaders and has experienced 
the nightmare of burning and looting. In 
Nashville’s case the catalyst was the haie- 
venon espoused by Stokley Carmichael.” 

But his further definition, it is an orga- 
nized wave of terror, and the need for legis- 
lation to curb it becomes more critical each 
day. 

Is Congress listening? If so, it will hear the 
confirmation from America’s grass-roots—the 
united voices of decency raised by a law- 
abiding people demanding some elementary 
law and enforcement by federal authorities. 
The state and local governments are not de- 
faulting at their own levels of responsibility; 
but a material assist can be given by the fed- 
eral law sought, forbidding interstate opera- 
tions by these characters of subversion. 

A Kidnaper who crosses a state line is 
grabbed by Uncle Sam. So is a car thief. So 
are other dealers in commericalized vice. 

Why no anarchists and kindred imported 
seditionists whose intent is to overthrow all 
authority and burn down the nation? 

Congressman Fulton is right. The enabling 
legislation he has introduced to supplement 
existing devices of community protection 
should be enacted into law, and enforced to 
the letter. 


Title III Cultural Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, last year we approved a $164 
million appropriation for the Title III 
Cultural Program of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. This year, as 
the 1966-67 school year comes to an end, 
schools across the Nation are terminat- 
ing their evaluations of the program. 
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In a recent meeting, the advisory com- 
mittee to Federick County’s title IN cul- 
tural program concluded that the success 
of the program and it's impact on Fred- 
erick County students warranted the fil- 
ing of an application with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for a comprehensive cultural program 
for the school year 1967-68. 

I wish to commend Dr. John L. Carno- 
chan, Jr., superintendent of Frederick 
County schools, Mr. T. Meade Felton, 
supervisor of Federal programs, Mr. 
Robert L. Pitts, director of title II cul- 
tural programs of Frederick County, 
and the teachers in the Frederick Coun- 
ty public schools for their interest and 
concern in making this program a mean- 
ingful and integral part of the daily 
educational lives of 21,865 Frederick 
County students. 

At this point I would like to place in 
the Recorp an article from the Fred- 
erick Post which mentions the program 
activities of the past year and other de- 
tails resulting from the advisory com- 
mittee’s. evaluation. The article follows: 
[From the Frederick Post, June 12, 1967] 


21,865 CHILDREN PARTICIPATED In Trrue III 
PROGRAM 


The Advisory Committee to Frederick 
County’s Title II Cultural Program, spon- 
sored by the Board of Education, met re- 
cently in the Conference Room of the Board 
of Education. 

The purpose of the meeting was to evalu- 
ate the past year’s program with the pilot 
teachers and to view an exhibit of work by 
the 21,865 participating children of Frederick 
County. 

Upon entering the meeting, guests viewed 
displays of evaluation letters, newspaper 
clippings and commemorative photographs 
taken at performances. This was followed by 
the Program's Director, Robert L. Pitts, nar- 
rating a ten minute slide-presentation of 
the cultural series’ objectives, and specific 
activities of the past school year, including 
Scenes from: the talk and exhibit of of the 
Ambassador of India, Madame Nehru; com- 
Mentary-piano recital by Evelyn Swarthout; 
historical memorabilia from the Smithsonian 
Institution; the Harkness Ballet of New 
York; and a program of classical music and 
display of Renaissance Instruments by the 
University of Maryland trio. 

Folders were given to each member of the 
Advisory Committee containing: reporta 
from teachers, pilot groups, and evaluation 
letters. A total of 21,865 Frederick County 
Children from every school in Frederick 
County participated in this first year's cul- 
tural series. 

Reports from schools throughout Frederick 
County were that attendance by students 
at the cultural events had increased their 
desire to read supplemental informational 
books, and newspapers, participate in crea- 
tive activity in the class-room, and through 
observation at these cultural events had im- 
proved their manners. 

It was announced by the director that the 
Board of Education had filed an application 
With the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, for a Comprehensive Cultural 
Program for the school year 1967-68. 

Community organizational representatives 
and guests attending were: Donald H. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Dorothy Elliott, Mrs. Peg Fields, 
Sister Gertrude and Sister Jane Marie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Darl Hinkle, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
E, Leatherman, Mrs. E. Lewis Peters, Mrs. 
August Selckmann, and Mrs. Richard 
Summers. 

Supervisors from the Board of Education, 
in addition to Pitts, were: T. Meade Felton, 

Louise F. Thompson, Robert Hess, 
Thomas Silliman and William Luzier, 
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Pilot teachers, representing grades one, 
four, six, eight and ten, were: Mrs. Frances 
Crum, Miss Anne Lovell, Miss Joanne Run- 
kles, Miss Ruth Stull, John Tweedy, and 
Mrs. Charlotte Woodrow. 

Following the meeting a reception was 
held. commemorating the first year of Title 
III programs with Mrs. Louise Hammell and 
Miss Kay Staley acting as Hostesses. 


Taxpayers OEO Funds Defend Rioters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
knowledgement by Sargent Shriver that 
our tax moneys were being used through 
his OEO program to defend rioters and 
looters can but confirm the American 
people’s opinion of the poverty program. 

Obviously, we are not helping poor 
folk to help themselves—we are helping 
criminals and revolutionaries attack 
and destroy decent society and in effect 
subsidizing the corruption of our coun- 
try. 

Who ever heard of civilized, educated 
people being forced by their government 
to pay out of their paychecks blackmail 
money to subsidize a revolution to de- 
stroy everything we hold dear in life? 

Charity begins at home—ask anyone 
who fights poverty by working. 

I include with my remarks the news 
stories from the Evening Star of June 
21, 1967: 

FUNDS Usep IN RIOT CASE DEFENSES, SHRIVER 
Says 

Sargent Shriver has acknowledged that 
federal antipoverty funds sometimes fi- 
nanced legal services for poor people arrested 
in riots or demonstrations, but he says that 
local community action groups decide when 
to use such money for this purpose. 

He told the House Education and Labor 
Committee yesterday that Office of Economic 
Opportunity lawyers and other federal at- 
torneys here do not take part in such cases. 

Shriver added that federal anti-riot legis- 
lation soon to be considered at House Ju- 
diciary Committee hearings might end in- 
volvement of OEO funds for defense of per- 
sons charged with offenses of that kind. 

ABOUT 250 PROGRAMS 

This discussion developed at the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee hearings on the 
OEO’s request for $2.06 billion for the com- 
ing fiscal year. The hearing dealt mainly 
with the agency's legal services operation in 
local community action programs. 

Shriver and Earl Johnson, director of the 
legal services program, said that about 250 
such programs with 1,500 lawyers currently 
help poor families throughout the country. 
Approximately 15 percent of the cases in- 
volve divorce and related problems, they 
said. 

Johnson explained that OEO funds could 
become involved“ in riot and similar cases 
if a judge in the local community appointed 
an attorney to represent a defendant lack- 
ing funds, or if the defendant's family re- 
quested aid from the community action 
program, 

Such instances have been rare and have 
been confined to state and local courts, 
Johnson said. He recalled one in the Watts 
section of Los Angeles, and a more recent 
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case in Cincinnati. Like Shriver, he empha- 
sized that use of federal antipoverty funds 
in which instances was not directed from 
Washington and hinged on decisions by local 
community action groups and their advisory 
committees made up of attorneys in the 
community. 
CITES LEGAL CANONS 


The legal services program of OEO would 
be violating canons of the legal profession 
if poor defendants in need of legal counsel 
were separated according to the kind of case 
they were in,” Johnson said. 

He called attention to public defenders 
laws in the District and elsewhere and noted 
that federal money is used in such instances 
to pay legal expenses of indigent defend- 
ants in federal courts. 

In response to other questions by Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican members from 
northern and southern states, Shriver de- 
clared that cities which have 
racial disturbances were neither favored nor 
discriminated against in antipoverty pro- 
grams or money. He said there has been “no 
cause and effect” relation between antipoy- 
erty programs and the occurrence of riots 
in various communities. 


ProcraM SHRIVER Bosses Is One Bra “Come 
Ger Ir!” 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Sargent Shriver has made baby-sitting a 
function of the federal government (tax- 
payers’ money), but I didn't know until I 
heard from Denver that he’s busy there in 
ways also as out of place as a tuna fish in a 
trumpet. 

His Office of Economic Opportunity, invad- 
ing the health field at public expense, has 
tossed into Denver alone $805,000, with a 
prospective $3.3 million in 1967, for free 
health centers. 

The Medicare law is already creating more 
problems than it is solving. Meanwhile, its 
cost is far beyond the estimate Washington 
stated to the voters. But as our government 
spreads its bureaucracy across the land in 
the name of the Great Society, Shriver has 
succeeded in compounding the mess. 

Handing our money to what's called Den- 
ver Opportunity,” the Office of Economic 
Opportunity provided the initial center in a 
Negro area, But the Mexican population ap- 
parently applied enough pressure to have 
another opened at the opposite end of town. 
A third is planned for the city’s southeast 
section. 

Other centers are already in New York City 
and Boston, and I assume that, true to form, 
these will be expanded around the country 
unless the taxpayers learn the score. 

The centers provide free (taxpayer’s 
money) doctor care and examinations, nurs- 
ing, prenatal care, dentistry, dental bridge- 
work, X-rays, psychiatric services, all drugs 
and prescriptions and what-have-you. 

At the moment 51 full-time specialists are 
on hand in the initial Denver layout, another 
20 work part time and 72 more work as 
switchboard operators, custodians, and 
chauffeurs for visitors unable to get to the 
center. That totals 143 people on the public 
payroll one way or another. 

Residents within eight areas qualified to 
get any or all of this free assistance are sup- 
posed to fall into five categories: 

Anyone earning less than $3,000 a year; 
any family of two earning less than $5,000; 
any family of three, less than $6,000; of four, 
less than $7,000; of five, less than $8,000. 

Accordingly, any family consisting of a 
man, his wife and three chlidren 
less than $8,000 per year is in clover for all 
these services, drugs, etc., free. 

Well, the Bureau of Labor Statistics tells 
me that 85 per cent of all the nation’s fam- 
ilies are represented by incomes up to $10,000 
a year. Only 1 per cent earns more. Fourteen 
per cent earn $10,000 to $7,500; 26 per cent 
less than $3,000. 

On an expanded basis, Shriver might as 
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well shout to the entire United States, “Come 
and get it!” And, in a large measure, it looks 
Uke that’s what he's up to. 

At first, the Denver center checked the 
visitors’ statements regarding their incomes, 
a ridiculous idea because tt might save the 
taxpayers some money. That alarming pre- 
caution was promptly called “an invasion of 
privacy"—a complaint for which most poli- 
tictans have no more stomach than to eat a 
panther’s paw. Local observers insist that 
the precaution, to no one's surprise, has been 
largely discontinued. 

The center is now filling prescriptions free 
at a reported rate of around 350 per day, and 
the estimated cost for each and every person 
who has come in averages $87 per person. 

This charge is borne by both the federal 
taxpayer and the local city taxpayers—thus 
generally twice—on the basis of 90 per cent 
out of the national till, 10 per cent locally. 

The merchandise given out is obtained 
from the Denver General Hospital at that 
institution's cost, and the taxpaying local 
druggist, of course, is providing 10 per cent 
of this cost to help himself go out of busi- 
ness. Nor is this all. 

University of Maryland Prof. H. H. Hin- 
ricks, who analyzed the costs, estimates that 
it costs the nation’s retailers (like druggists) 
at least $300 million a year out of their own 
pockets to account for the federal, state and 
local taxes the retailers must collect. 

The taxpaying wholesale druggist (an in- 
dispensable man for efficiency in a health 
society) loses out to the centers at the same 
time while he, too, helps himself go out of 
business. 

Big Brother plugs for a “truth in packag- 
ing law.” Big Brother should also sponsor a 
new “truth in government” law requiring 
honesty and full disclosure in government 
programs’ packages for those who foot the 
bill, : 


Unions Get Legislative Powers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
ruling, the Supreme Court has told the 
workingman that he better obey the rules 
of the union or accept the consequences 
which the union can enforce through the 
courts. 

If a man has the free choice of whether 
he will or will not join an organization, 
it is up to him to decide whether he can 
live with the rules of membership. If he 
finds after joining that he was mistaken, 
he has the right to resign. So it is with 
chambers of commerce, the “union” of 
the businessmen. They can make any 
rules they want but, if a businessman 
does not like them, he simply refuses to 
pay dues or just does not join in the first 
place. 

But not so with the laboring man's 
union. The worker has a free choice in 
most instances; that of either joining 
the union or of changing his occupation 
to one in which union membership is not 
required. Then, if he feels that eating 
and paying rent are important and that 
his chosen occupation is the only one in 
which he is capable of earning enough 
to do that, he joins the union whether 
he likes their rules or not. 

It will, therefore, be interesting to see, 
when a union member-victim of an arbi- 
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trary rule or an act of discrimination to 
which he objects is fined therefor, what 
liberal organizations will rush to the 
defense of his “rights.” 

The column by David Lawrence, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star on June 
14, explains the additional opportunity 
for coercion that has been granted to 
labor leaders through the misguided 
sense of justice displayed so often by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the column in the RECORD. 
RIGET or DISSENT SEEN CURBED 
(By David Lawrence) 

In Russia a person can’t get or keep a job 
unless he conforms to the rules and disci- 
pline of the trade unions set up by the Com- 
munist party. There is no “right of dissent.” 
In the United States a judicial oligarchy of 
five men has just taken away from members 
of trade unions this same right, and placed 
them under the discipline of labor organiza- 
tions. The Supreme Court of the United 
States by a 5-to-4 decision has ruled that, if 
workers do not abide by union rules, they 
may be punished by the union. They can 
mo longer assert their right to work and 
to cross a picket line, To do so means risking 
heavy financial penaltics. 

This sensational decision overrides the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act itself wherein Congress forbade either an 
employer or a union to “restrain or coerce” 
workers in the exercise of their right to re- 
frain from” concerted activities. 

The majority of the justices held that, 
since the union was the designated bargain- 
ing agent for employes, it should set up rules 
that bound all of them. Yet the union is 
itself not the employer. It is merely the 
agent of the employes and, when it makes 
a contract, it does so on behalf of the em- 
ployes, who can ratify or reject it. But the 
new Supreme Court ruling says a union 
group has the power, when a strike starts, to 
decide that an employe cannot continue to 
work for his employer even if he wishes to do 
50. 

Much has been heard lately about the sa- 
cred “right of dissent.” Some individuals, to 
be sure, have misused this right as a justifi- 
cation for the disregard of statutes govern- 
ing law and order. When protests are merely 
expressions of individual opinions and no 
public law is violated, the principle of dis- 
sent Is recognized as a constitutional privi- 
lege. Apparently a labor union now can make 
its own laws on a parity with public legisla- 
tion. 

The “right of dissent” has been vehemently 
espoused by “liberals,” but, oddly enough, 
most of them have never taken a stand 
against the arbitrary action of unions in 
depriving a worker of his individual rights. 
There are 30 states, for instance, which per- 
mit labor unions to deny a job to anyone 
who isn’t Willing after 30 or 60 days to join 
the union, The worker may have conscienti- 
ous objections to unionization and may wish 
to do his own bargaining with the employer, 
but such individual freedom is denied. In 
fact, the “right to work” is taken away from 
the citizen unless he accepts the system of 
conformity by coercion. 

Even Justices Douglas and Black, who 
often have been found on the “Hberal” side 
in decisions of the high court, joined this 
time with Justices Stewart and Harlan in 
declaring that the latest ruling, in effect, ex- 
tinguishes the right of dissent by individual 
labor-union members. In the view of the four 
Justices in the minority, the “real reason” 
for the majority's ruling is its “policy judg- 
that, in order to increase their 


eared fines on 3 who are unwilling 

to join a strike and to “enforce those fines 
in court.” The minority opinion says in part: 
did 
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not wish to interfere with the union's power, 
similar to that of any other kind of voluntary 
association, to prescribe specific conditions 
of membership. It is quite another thing to 
say that Congress intended to leave unions 
free to exercise a court-like power to try and 
punish members with a direct economic 
sanction for exercising their right to work.“ 

There is plenty of criticism over the high 
court's tendency to legislate in disregard of 
the will of Congress and of the principles of 
freedom imbedded in the Constitution. Jus- 
tice Michael A. Musmanno of Pennsylvania's 
Supreme Court said recently: 

“I am not being disrespectful when I say 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has become a super-Congress.... 

“I do not mean to say that the Supreme 
Court has not at times legislated wisely. . . 
But as a student of law, I would say that the 
Supreme Court has no right to legislate 
at all.” 

It seems lronic that, with the hue and cry 
currently about the “right of dissent,” the 
words of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stition which guarantee “freedom of speech” 
have been summarily brushed aside by a 
majority of the highest court in the land. 


Crime in the District Rises 41.1 Percent 
During May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, of 
the many problems foreign and domestic 
facing our Nation today, probably none 
is more directly worrying to Americans 
of all walks of life than the frightening 
growth of crime. 

Now—in the Nation’s Capital which 
should be a showcase for the Nation— 
it is no exaggeration to say that law and 
order are fast vanishing. When the 
Washington Post headlines on page 1 
that “Crime in the District Rises 41.1 
Percent During May,” as compared with 
the same month a year ago, it is obvious 
that a bad, not a good example is being 
set. The increase in murders was an un- 
precedented 171.1 percent. 

I have said before, and I say again, 
no civilization can exist without law and 
order. Everything else aside, the admin- 
istration has allowed to be created in the 
Federal District an atmosphere in which 
the “smart” policeman looks away when 
a crime is being committed. The police 
power is stultified in the District of 
Columbia. No number of Presidential 
commissions to investigate crime in the 
National Capital can hide the fact that 
there is no apparent will to come to grips 
with a crime situation which has grad- 
ually gotten completely out of hand. No 
amount of Federal spending as proposed 
in the proposed Presidential crime bill is 
going to take the place of that lack of 
will. Federal spending is not the answer 
to everything and certainly not to this 
problem for the District of Columbia has 
more police per capita than most other 
cities. 

By unanimous consent, I introduce in 
the Record the Washington Post report 
to which I have referred: 
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CRIME IN District Rises 41.1 PERCENT 
Durinc Mar 


There were 880 more serious crimes re- 
ported in Washington last month than there 
Were in May, 1966, an Increase of 41.1 per- 
cent. 

Police Chief Jobn B. Layton’s regular 
monthly report showed that only aggravated 
assaults decreased among the seven crime 
index categories listed. The 255 of those re- 
ported last month represented a decrease 
of 18.8 per cent from May of last year. 

The 3022 crimes reported last month com- 
Pared 2142 recorded in May, 1966, and with 
2673 reported in May, 1965. The increase last 
month over May, 1965, was about 13 per cent, 
but the reports two years ago were differently 
Glassified—as Part I offenses instead of the 
crime index offenses now in use for sta- 
tistical purposes. 

Thus, the 13 homicides reported in May, 
1965, included negligent homicides involving 
traffic accidents. 

The biggest increase last month was reg- 
istered in criminal homicides, with 29 of 
them reported compared with 7 in May, 
1966—an increase of 171.4 per cent. 

The next largest increase was in robberies, 
With 414 reported last month and 220 in 
May, 1965—an 88.2 per cent increase. The 
414 robberies would have represented an 
increase of about 44 per cent over May, 1965, 
When reported robberies included pick- 
Pocket thefts and purse snatchings. 

Burglaries were up 53.8 per cent over the 
May, 1965, figures and auto thefts rose 55.2 
Per cent. Crime index larcenies were up 20.8 
per cent last month over the May, 1966, 
report. 


Results of Questionnaire Survey of the 
19th District of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
last week in April I mailed to my con- 
stituents in the 19th District a question- 
Naire on 12 of the important issues fac- 
ing the 90th Congress. The enthusiastic 
Tesponse has been most gratifying, and I 
am very pleased about the interest and 

ons which have been engendered 
by this questionnaire. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include the 
Tesults of this survey of my district, 
I am sure these views will be of 
interest to other Members of Congress. 

The following percentages are based 
On the approximately 17,500 opinions of 
those responding. It will be noted that 
on nine issues there was 63 percent or 
better agreement. 

In summary, more than 80 percent of 
the respondents favor greater efforts by 
the Federal Government to solve water 
and air pollution problems, and believe 
legislation is needed to allow greater 
Police freedom in law enforcement. 
About this same percentage of respond- 
ents opposes the President’s proposed 6 
Dercent tax surcharge. 

A large majority also favors a tax- 

ring plan to return certain revenues 
to the States without Federal controls; 
Would like to see the United States do 
More militarily in Vietnam, while at the 
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same time would favor a more vigorous 
effort toward peace and negotiation in 
Vietnam. On the other hand, a substan- 
tial majority favors less Federal involve- 
ment with respect to State and local 
problems; feels that present farm pro- 
grams do not serve the best interests 
of U.S. agriculture and the Nation, and 
thinks the war on poverty has been un- 
successful so far in improving the con- 
dition of the poor, 

Those issues on which respondents are 
most evenly divided are: the increase of 
social security benefits, legislation to 
regulate the sale of firearms, and the 
proposal for a national lottery system in 
the military. 

The complete tabulation is as follows: 

[Results in percent] 

Do you believe legisiation is needed to al- 
low greater police freedom in law enforce- 
ment? 


WQS span dence E „⸗ 81 
r C EELO SA E SPN R AE N ER K 11.5 
Undecided: 8 7.5 


Do you believe that a national lottery sys- 
tem would be better than the present way 


the Selective Service drafts men for mili- 


tary service? 

OG. ria peck ee A N TE 33.5 
RID AES SEAE in reese mete nig ec an 45.5 
Leet Ot, Cae ROR COL ste Sees 21 


Would you favor Federal legislation to 
regulate the sale of firearms? 


Bs lee ROE — eR 43 
BBB. AE E — a 50. 5 
CCC RAEE eee Seed eee ape ee 6.5 


Do you favor the President’s proposal for 
an increase in income tax through a 6-per- 
cent surcharge? 


Zr a 8 
—!: ——:!. SU aS 81.5 
Wntedided ono 3 nae ee eee 10.5 


Do you favor a plan whereby a percentage 
of Federal taxes would be returned to the 
States with no strings attached? 


ok Tg rey ee da ON eS SE ee 64 
22722 OE ee eee ee Pee 23 
OTR OCIL GOR = ores as een A 13 


Do you favor greater efforts by the Federal 
Government to solve water and air pollution 
problems? 


OS lena e r A r R einen atte 81 
DO ee E CE ORS are EN T a 12 
pe P T ae 2 oe Se eee ee 7 


Do present farm p: serve the best 
interests of US. agriculture and the Nation? 


CFP AON A SAS 8.5 
Bt ne es gE ee Lae Nay EEN AE 66.5 
UDANE ²—lÜU——— % ˙ ẽͤ9ꝓ seb ul canbe oss 25 


Do you favor increasing social security 
benefits? 


PCP tein hha ee ek Mee ASSE 43.5 
NO ee ee eee —— a enh Fe 46 
MOOG OO TS EE N 10. 5 


Do you think the War on Poverty has 
been—(a) very successful; (b) slightly suc- 
unsuccessful—so 


cessful; (c) far in improy- 
ing the condition of the poor? 

—:: — e 2 

§ 2 SS Mane SS D 31.5 
| 2 PE SRE SES A RR yea Ne she ER 64.5 
ND a a EEEN A E aa sa eset noes 2 


Concerning U.S. military activity in Viet- 
nam, would you like to see the US.—(a) do 
more; (b) do less; (c) about the same? 


Bea Sea tear noris area na eee 69 
JJ sos eae ot pean eer 13.5 
(2 IS Bier ieee ena ened opr Nake 18.5 
TTT 4 
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Concerning U.S. efforts toward peace and 
negotiation in Vietnam, do you favor—(a) 
a more vigorous effort; (b) less than we are 
doing now; (e) about what we are doing now: 


F ee ee teeta EA 63 
Bevis space E E e A 8 
TTT — 26 
N —[——— 3 


Do you favor — (a) greater: (b) less; (c) 
about what it is now Federal involvement 
with respect to State and Local problems? 


WOE Sram en tn TTT 7 
Be ee ch ag a E E A AS 72 
(EES Slee? ELE E raana IR 19 
A T oe a eee 2 


Rhodesian Peace and Progress in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
many recipients of the foreign aid de- 
duction from our tax dollars suffer rev- 
olutions and revert backward in civili- 
zation, free Rhodesia, under the guiding 
hand of Mr. Ian Smith, continues to 
prosper and prove its leadership in the 
causes of peace and progress in Africa. 
Rhodesia receives none of our tax sub- 
sidies; she has made her record by the 
work and cooperation of her people and 
earned the respect of all free nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the story by John 
Worrall from the London Guardian of 
June 1967 in the Recorp for our col- 
leagues to study: 

RHODESIA LAUGHS aT SANCTIONS 18 MONTHS 
AFTER 


(From John Worrall in Salisbury) 


The time has come, 18 months after the 
Smith rebellion, to take another hard look at 
Rhodesian sanctions, It can give little satis- 
faction to anybody concerned, least of all 
to Britain. 

President Kaunda of Zambia recently de- 
scribed sanctions as “piecemeal,” “half- 
hearted,” and “inept.” His speech was re- 
ported with some satisfaction on Rhodesia's 
television and radio. He was probably just 
having another knock at Britain, but he does 
have a special interest in the Rhodesian sit- 
uation and is certainly in a better position 
than most to know what is going on in the 
sanctions field, which affects Zambia almost 
as much as Rhodesia. 

* MORALE SOUNDER 


The awkward fact must be faced by Britain 
that up to the moment the combined brains, 
knowhow, and political, financial, and dip- 
lomatic power of Britain, America, and the 
United Nations have clearly failed to defeat 
this community of a mere 220,000 whites 
settled in the middle of Africa. 

With comparatively meagre resources in 
money, skills, and brains the Smith Govern- 
ment has maintained a successful holding 
operation and there are no signs whatever 
that it is weakening. In spite of the serious 
hurts inflicted on tender areas like tobacco, 
the Rhodesian economy is still in one piece. 
The Rhodesian way of life and White supre- 
macy are going strong. White morale is 
sounder than ever. Mr. Smiths political 
image remains untarnished. The Rhodesians 
even have time to engage in internal squab- 
bling. 

Offered one splendid deal, Mr. Smith re- 
jected it and is now holding out for the lot— 
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recognition of independence on Rhodesia's 
terms. Britain is plainly being challenged to 
the uttermost. This certainly does not indi- 
cate weakness. 

Where is the promised collapse of the 
Smith regime? Where is the hoped-for take- 
over by a moderate administration which 
was to put the famous six principle into be- 
ing and conduct Rhodesia by gradual stages 
back to majority rule? 

I believe that it is still dangerously wishful 
thinking to believe that sanctions are pro- 
ducing anything near collapse, or that they 
will do so this year or next year. It is not 
inconceivable, in fact, that Mr. Smith will 
get away with his rebellion on more or less 
his own terms if African and world events 
continue to play into his hands. 

Most impartial business men who are pre- 
pared to talk will tell you that sanctions 
are doing a great deal of damage in many key 
areas and that the economy is slowly run- 
ning down. It is difficult to see that it could 
be otherwise in the circumstances. The ef- 
fects, however, are skillfully contained by 
antisanctions Government agencies, a group 
of clever civil servants, and the large com- 
munity of bankers, financiers, industrialists, 
and business men who are not necessarily 
with the UDI movement but whose very sur- 
vival depends on beating sanctions. 

Government propaganda, of course, tells 
the Rhodesians every day that they are win- 
ning. Care is also taken to warn the public of 
sacrifices and austerity to come. But the 
Rhodesians can look round for themselves: 
they see changes, but certainly no evidence 
of approaching ruin and disaster. 

NEW HOUSES 


The busy Salisbury streets swarm with 
cars. There is plenty of petrol to go round 
and, while father is at the office, mother 
takes the children to school in the second 
car and collects them. Shop trade is brisk. 


Gone are the imports and you 
can PA only buy Rhodesian, which is 
good and patriotic. 

There Er rash of expensive new houses 
going u over Salisbury, more than at 


any Hee 8 mies the end of Federation. The 
swimming pool boom is genuine. This, of 
course, means there is an unhealthy lot of 
spare money around, but at the same time 
it does indicate confidence. 

Restaurants, hotels, and cafes serve much 
the same food as always, although whisky and 
imported wines are scarce. Weekend sport 
goes on as usual, and the races draw thou- 
sands of punters. The housewife faces less 
variety and its all much more expensive, but 
most white families still live much better 
than their relatives in Britain—or South 
Africa. 

AFRICANS HIT 

The greatest pressures, and this is the su- 
preme irony, are on the Africans who have 
not the resources to stand rising living costs. 
They are hit more than the Whites by sanc- 
tions-created unemployment and their only 
way out is to go back to the tribal reserves to 
live with their families on subsistence. 

Is it all a colossal bluff? Has this unre- 
markable Government, with its remarkable 
leader, managed to deceive all the people all 
the time? Can they magically make the ab- 
normal look normal? I don’t believe it, and 
no journalist working here believes it either, 
however hard it may be to get at the true 
facts. 

It is dificult to say in detall why sanctions 
are not working as intended because of the 
impenetrable secrecy which surrounds the 
whole operation. But here are a few pointers. 
The most important, perhaps, is the resili- 
ence of the Rhodesian economy, largely a 
heritage of the Federation, which has been 
able to absorb, albeit painfully, the known 
casualties and the severe economic strictures. 

The obvious casualties have been the clos- 
ing of the car assembly plants, the paralysis 
of the Feruka oi! refinery and the Beira 
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pipeline, the collapse of the sugar export 
trade, the virtual abandonment of manufac- 
tured exports to Zambia, the cessation of the 
key £20 millions tobacco trade with Britain, 
the seizure of part of Rhodesia’s financial 
reserves, the strictures on mineral exports, 


the drying up of foreign investment capital, 


and the cutting of financial ties with the 
London money market. 

These attacks were met by stringent Gov- 
ernment economies to conserve foreign ex- 
change for refined oil purchases from South 
Africa and Mozambique, to buy in successive 
tobacco crops from the farmers, and to im- 
port essential raw materials and commodi- 
ties. Dropping exports have been balanced 
by heavily pruned imports, thus maintaining 
a favourable balance of payments. 

The Rhodesian manufacturers then rallied 
round with import substitution on an im- 
pressive scale. This has been a great success, 
has made some quick fortunes, kept domes- 
tic and industrial consumers happy, created 
for the first time a healthy home market, 
and kept money turning around. At the 
same time the farmers have been going over 
heavily to food crops such as maize, and the 
beef industry is booming. 

EXPORT CHANNELS 

Import substitution has absorbed unem- 
ployment, produced hidden skills, kept mo- 
rale high, and in fact has led to a minor 
industrial revolution. Never have the Rho- 
desian manufacturers, automatically pro- 
tected, had it so good. 

Meanwhile, business men, using cloak and 
dagger methods, have been skillfully exploit- 
ing every possible underground channel for 
the export of primary and secondary goods 
to the continent and even to Zambia and 
Malawi. South Africa is proving a very good 
customer indeed. Everybody knows somebody 
who is doing business with Britain and 
America and there is a constant flow of 
dollars. Swiss francs, Deutschmarks, and 
rands through British and South African 
banks to keep the reserves in good order. 

Through mysterious channels (Trieste? 
Las Palmas?) and those not so mysterious 
(Mozambique? South Africa?) Rhodesian 
beef, chrome, and asbestos are still being 
exported in unknown quantities, and at least 
a proportion of tobacco is steadily leaving 
the country, but not enough to diminish 
appreciably the growing- stockpile. 

REAL CRISIS 


Nobody seems to have much trouble in im- 
porting (mostly through South Africa) raw 
materials, machinery, tractors, and other es- 
sential equipment. It is all immensely costly 
and Rhodesia is in the dreadfully weak posi- 
tion of having to buy dear and sell cheap. 
It is at the mercy of sharp practice, costly 
deals, and crooked agents, 

The real crisis will come in July when the 
Government decides how much tobacco the 
farmers may grow. If it is the same as last 
year, 200 million Ib. and the Government 
can find the money—£25 millions—to pay for 
it the farmers can breathe again. If it is less, 
more farmers may go to the wall and the 
present unrest in the tobacco trade may be- 
come a political issue. If the Government can 
weather this tobacco crisis it will be yet an- 
other indication of strength, but Rhodesia 
still must export her tobacco, which has al- 
ways been her main source of foreign ex- 
change 

Two major factors contribute to the weak- 
ness of sanctions. One is the “business as 
usual” policy of South Africa and Portugal 
and their secret cooperation in many finan- 
cial and trade dealings. Most important of 
these, of course, is oil, which keeps Rhodesia 
going. Rhodesia is getting so much petrol 
now that it is able to stockpile, and there is 
evidence of this in the storage tanks going 
up in many parts of the country. The irony is 
that although Britain has closed the crude 
oil pipeline and blockages Beira, the British 
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oil companies, Shell and BP, are supplying a 
big proportion of Rhodesia’s needs through 
Lourenco Marques, from which it travels to 
Rhodesia by rail. No wonder the pipeline 
company is mad! 

The second factor is Britain's sanctions 
policy, which is designed to keep up just 
enough preesure to force political change and 
not to damage the economy irreparably. This 
leads to inhibited action, a lot of laughs from 
Salisbury, and suggests most powerfully that 
sanctions do not really work unless they are 
directed against an enemy in a shooting war. 

Political change is undoubtedly taking 
place in Rhodesia, but not the way Britain 
wants it. There are, it is true, opposition rum- 
blings and more people are beginning to 
question the Government’s actions. But the 
main reaction in the all-powerful Rhodesian 
Front has been to move to the republican and 
Tacialist Rightwing and dig in against any 
kind of Hberal concession whatever. 

FOUR OPTIONS 


Britain now has four main options: con- 
cede defeat; use force; move towards an- 
other compromise agreement; or go on plug- 
ging away with intensified sanctions in the 
hope that they will one day make Rhodesia 
sue for peace, 

The first option is clearly not a starter for 
Britain, and the second is plainly out of the 
question. The third would seem to be sensi- 
ble if there were any hope of substantial 
concessions from the Rhodesians. What is 
likely to happen, if the noises from Britain 
are anything to go by, is that Britain will go 
on battling in the hope either that the 
Rhodesian spectre will go away, or that 
Smith will somehow collapse. Not really sat- 
isfactory for anyone. 


Need for Approval of Debt Limit Increase 
Legislation 


SPEECH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 21, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10867) to increase 
the public debt limit set forth in section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Chairman, 
I am growing increasingly anxious about 
the fate of legislation to increase the 
debt ceiling. We will soon be voting on 
this legislation again, and I would like to 
remind my colleagues of the crucial im- 
portance of this proposal. 

Unless we approve an increase in the 
debt ceiling, the U.S. Government will 
not be able to pay its bills or repay all of 
its maturing debt after June 30, 1967. As 
you all know, under existing law the tem- 
porary debt ceiling of $336 billion reverts, 
after June 30, to $285, billion. As a result, 
the Treasury would be unable to borrow 
money to meet its lawful obligations. In 
short, Mr. Chairman, without an in- 
crease in the debt ceiling, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would be in a position tanta- 
mount to being bankrupt. 

I am well aware that many of my col- 
leagues are at odds with the increase in 
the debt ceiling that has been proposed 
by the administration because there are 
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real differences over budget and spend- 
ing forecasts. 

I am sympathetic, to be sure, with 
some of the points raised by some of my 
able colleagues in debate last week over 
the proposed debt ceiling increase. 

But the point I want to make today 
is that the way to resolve these differ- 
ences is not by courting financial chaos 
and untold hardship for the millions who 
Tightfully expect to be paid or to receive 
benefits from the Government. 

As you might imagine, I am particu- 
larly concerned about what would hap- 
pen to our veterans and our space work 
if the debt limit is not increased by 
June 30. As chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and chairman of two 
Subcommittees of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, I have endeavored to 
find out what would happen. 

What I have learned is disheartening, 
to say the least. 

According to current projections, the 
Treasury expects to have about $7 bil- 
lion, or somewhat less, in cash on hand 
ón July 1 and will be able to pay its bills 
only through July 13. Much of that cash 
Would have to be used to redeem matur- 
ing Treasury bills, The $285 billion debt 
limit would not permit a refinancing of 
those maturing Treasury securities. 

Thereafter, there would be no more 
money. 

Veterans’ pensions and benefits are 
Paid at the beginning of each month— 
the monthly total is about $500 million— 
and these would be paid promptly on 
July 1. But before the next payment 
date, August 1, the Treasury would be 
Out of cash, and veterans and their 
Widows and families would not receive 
benefits from then on. 

Contractors in our space program 
Would be affected even earlier. The con- 
tractors probably would not receive any 
More Government checks after July 13 
for their work. Involved, at first, would 
be the Treasury's inability to pay about 
$225 million, due for the latter half of 
July, or about half of the $450 million the 
Treasury pays every month to these con- 
tractors, 

Needless to say, the failure to pay for 
Space work and veteran benefits would be 
very serious and terrible, not only for all 
individuals concerned, but the country 
as a whole. 

Such a development has to be avoided. 
We must increase the debt ceiling—and 
do so with dispatch, before the June 30 
deadline that is rapidly approaching. We 
also must avoid temporary expedients 
that would keep such people as veterans 
and space contractors worrying from 
Month to month about the danger that 

payments from the Government 
Would suddenly be cut off. 

I would be the first to admit that I 
have not consistently supported increases 
in the debt limit. Moreover, I certainly do 
Not endorse all of the programs of the 
Great Society. The administration of 
Some of these programs urgently needs 

vement, and some might best be 
ed. 

However, the way to deal with those 
issues is in the authorization and appro- 
Priation process—not by precipitating a 
Government financial crisis. In addition, 
I do not think that there is enough time 
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between now and June 20 to make con- 
structive and worthwhile decisions on 
where money can be saved—although I 
certainly hope that those decisions will 
be made. 

I cannot resolve a vote against this 
measure in my own good conscience. As I 
have said, I have voted against the debt 
limit increase before. I have not, however, 
voted against it when so many men have 
been committed to combat in other parts 
of the world and when this country must 
be constantly prepared to meet crises in 
all parts of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked the Bureau of 
the Budget what would happen to vet- 
erans’ compensation and pension and to 
the VA medical services if the Congress 
failed to increase the debt limit. On this 
specific question I received a letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
which I include at this point as a part of 
my remarks: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1967. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teague: You asked the question: 
“What would happen to veterans’ compensa- 
tion and pensions and to veterans’ medical 
services if the Congress falls to increase the 
debt limit?” 

Without action by the Congress, the debt 
limit falls to $285 billion on July 1, 1967. At 
that time the actual debt outstanding will be 
approximately $327 billlon. No Treasury se- 
curities could be issued—even to pay off 
maturing issues—until the debt fell below 
$285 billion. 

On July 1, the Treasury will have perhaps 
$7 billion cash on hand. This would be used 
up within two weeks in order to pay the 
owners of securities which mature during 
that time, and to meet other obligations in 
excess of current revenues, Each week, for 
example, some $2.3 billion of Treasury bills 
come due, whose repayment would quickly 
absorb Treasury cash, since new Treasury 
bills could not be issued for that purpose. 

After its cash balances were exhausted, 
by mid-July, the Treasury would have to 
cease all payments for veterans’ benefits, de- 
fense supplies to Vietnam, and all other 
Pederal activties, in order to use the incom- 
ing tax revenues to pay off the holders of 
maturing U.S. Government securities. Alter- 
natively, it would have to default on the 
payment of Government securties in order to 
meet current expenditures for Government 
operations and to make payments under 
prior contract. 

In short, failure to extend the debt limit 
would require either a wholesale default on 
Government securities or a cessation of 
practically all Government activities, Includ- 
ing payments to veterans and support of our 
troops in Vietnam. This is obviously a choice 
which no Government should ever have to 
make. 

This country has never defaulted on its 
obligations. Surely no responsible person 
would fall to support action which makes it 
possible for the United States to honor its 
commitments. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director. 


Mr. Chairman, the veterans’ organiza- 
tions—the American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans—all support the en- 
actment of an increase in the Federal 
debt limit. This is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing telegrams which I include as a 
part of my remarks. 
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Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 

Chairman, House Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The American Legion is apprehensive that 
the controversy surrounding the public cred- 
it limit will adversely affect vital programs 
such as national security, including the war 
in Vietnam, and veterans benefits. 

The cost of war, and veterans benefits— 
a delayed cost of war—are essential obliga- 
tions of the government. The meeting of 
these obligations is not a political question. 
The American Legion urges that timely ac- 
tion be taken to guarantee the future and 
integrity of the programs of national security 
and veterans benefits, 

„ JOHN E. Davis, 

National Commander, the American 
Legion, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 21, 1967. 

CONGRESSMAN OLIN E, TEAGUE, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Disabled American Veterans respectfully 
urges your favorable vote or passage of H.R. 
10867 to increase Federal debt limit. Bureau 
of the Budget has expressed opinion that 
“failure to extend the debt limit could re- 
quire cessation of payments to veterans.” In 
view of this your active leadership on behalf 
of this legislation is a matter of urgent 
necessity for seriously disabled war veterans 
who rely on compensation payments for their 
very livelihood. 

CHARLES L. HUBER, 
National Director of Legislation, Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNTreD STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1967. 

Hon. Jon W. McCormack, 

Speaker of the House, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Among the high purposes of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the U.S. are service to 
veterans, their widows, and children and sup- 
port of an adequate national security for this 
Nation, The Director of the Buredu of the 
Budget, Charles L. Schultze, has advised that 
if the debt limit is not increased one of the 
possibilities is the cessation of veterans 
compensation and pension payments and a 
sharp reduction in the support of our troops 
in Vietnam, By virtue of our national charter, 
it is mandatory that I urge all Members of 
the House to take appropriate action to make 
sure that the debt limit is increased so that 
there will be no default on the part of our 
Government to meet its obligations to vet- 
erans and national defense, as authorized by 
Congress. Your support of debt increase legis- 
lation, which will insure that the needs of 
our veterans and national defense will in no 
way suffer, will be deeply appreciated by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 

LESLIE M. Fey, 
Commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 


Redwood National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 
Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 


next week the House Interior Committee 
will hold its initial hearings on the legis- 
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lation pending to create a Redwood Na- 
tional Park in my congressional district. 

On June 14, 1967, the Times-Standard, 
the leading daily newspaper in the area 
where the park would be established, 
carried a very concise and revealing edi- 
torial, 

This editorial provides current infor- 
mation that I believe should be of great 
interest to all Members of Congress con- 
sidering this legislation and this prompts 
me to place it in the Recor for the in- 
formation and edification of my col- 
leagues, as follows: 

CONVERSATION PIECES 


Two events occurred this month, Ulustra- 
tive of society’s dilemma over growing popu- 
lation and shrinking natural resources. Since 
both concerned the redwoods of the North 
Coast, they can be useful in sparking dis- 
cussion of the future. 

The first évent was adoption by the State 
Board of Forestry of a set of revised forest 
practice rules for the redwood area. The 
changes were recommended by the Redwood 
District Forest Practices Committee, a group 
of professional foresters. They tightened up 
erosion control and cutting practice regula- 
tions for x 

The second event was the weeklong visit 
of a Sierra Club group here, for a look at 
what the club likes to call “the last red- 
woods.” The trip focused on the club's vast 
national park proposal. 

Almost simultaneously, men who regard 
redwoods as an agricultural crop and men 
who say that redwood logging is a sin against 
some divine nature were pursuing their goals. 
Who is right? This is the dilemma of so- 
ciety as population confronts resources. 

We don't know which horn society wants 
to be gored on, but we do know that the bull 
doesn’t have to triumph in the redwoods, Be- 
cause of the foresight of loggers and con- 
servationists of past generations, we can have 
our cake and eat it, too. We can have our 
redwoods and cut them, too. 

We aren't talking just about the state 
parks, outstanding as they are. The conserva- 
tionists and loggers can compromise on a 
national park, based on the Don Clausen 
framework. The ationists can recog- 
nize redwood forestry as a legitimate profes- 
sion. And man, the greatest resource, can 
exist. 


A Mural by a 16-Year-Old Girl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, as our thoughts are directed 
daily to the battlefronts of Vietnam and 
the deserts of the Middle East where 
men sacrifice their lives as a result of 
misunderstanding and failure of com- 
munication we tend too often to over- 
look or fail to recognize those whose ef- 
forts have created a better understand- 
ing of our foreign neighbors. 

One such effort currently being real- 
ized here in Washington is that of the 
Brazilian American Cultural Institute 
headed by Mr. Vitor da Silva. A nonprofit 
organization, the institute is designed to 
promote a better knowledge and under- 
Standing of Brazilian culture amongst 
American citizens. 


The sucsess of such an endeavor is de- 
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pendent, in part, on the participation 
and interest of Americans. Two Ameri- 
cans, both residents of Hagerstown, Md., 
have made significant contributions to 
the institute and thus have furthered a 
closer relationship of the United States 
of America and the United States of 
Brazil. They are Mr. Harold E. Wibberly, 
Jr., of Baker-Wibberly & Associates, and 
Miss Marty Sager, a student at North 
Hagerstown High School. 

Mr. Wibberly donated the fixtures and 
equipment for the library of the institute 
where one may read Brazilian magazines 
and newspapers and borrow books and 
films on Brazil. 

Miss Sager’s contribution to the insti- 
tute came after the institute moved to 
its present quarters on Connecticut Ave- 
nue. At the suggestion of Mr. Wibberly, a 
contest was conducted to select an origi- 
nal design for a mural to be placed in 
the library. Miss Sager's entry depicting 
the mingling, and thus the friendship, 
the understanding and appreciation of 
Brazilians and Americans toward each 
other was selected as the most appropri- 
ate for display in the institute. 

At this point I would like to include 
in the Recorp an article which appeared 
in the Sunday Baltimore Sun describing 
in detail the history of the institute and 
the contributions of two responsibile 
citizens. 

The article follows: A 
A Moran By 4 16-Y£aAR-OLD GML: MARTY 

Sams Work Is IN A WASHINGTON 

LIBRARY 

(By F. de Sales Meyers) 

This spring 16-year-old Marty Sager, of 
Hagerstown, witnessed in Washington the 
unveiling of a mural she created which in 
her own way and words depicts the mingling 
of two American cultures, those of Brazil 
and the United States. 

“The wall,” as Marty refers to it, illustrates 
the ties between Brazil and the United States 
and indicates that when these people work 
together they are as one people—a united 
people. 

The wall graced by “the wall“ is that of the 
library of the Brazilian American Cultural 
Institute on Connecticut avenue, The library 
is named the Harold E. Wibberly, Jr., Library 
in honor of another citizen of Hagerstown. 
Mr. Wibberly, of the building firm of Baker- 
Wibberly and Associates, has been called a 
“good friend of Brazil.” He donated the fix- 
tures and equipment for the library. 

He was also responsible for the eventual 
appearance of the mural done by Miss Sager. 
The Institute formerly was farther down- 
town in Washington and when it was moved 
to larger quarters on Connecticut avenue 
and the library furnished, Mr. Wibberly sug- 
gested to Brazilian officials that a contest be 
held to select an original design for a mural. 

He further suggested that the contest be 
conducted by the Art Department of North 
Hagerstown High School for its art students. 
The officials agreed, and Junior and senior 
students submitted designs. Eleven were sent 
to Washington, and the one by Marty Sager 
was accepted as most suitable. 

The original sketch she presented was 8 
by 7% inches; the completed panel is 8 by 
7% feet. “I want to say that I had a lot of 
help on this,” Marty says. “The first design 
was mine, but on the completed panel I had 
others helping me. There was a deadline and 
I had to hurry.” 

After her design was accepted, the manual 
arts shop at North High finished and stained 
sections of wood for the background, The 
figures of the mural, Brazilian and American 
adults and children clasping hands, were 
cut from heavy paper and painted and ap- 
plied to the board with acrylic glue by the 
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collage technique. The entire surface was 
then given a plastic overcoating and perma- 
nently encased. 

The work is predominantly in brown and 
white and presents a striking effect on all 
persons who enter the library. At a reception 
in April attended by Marty, her parents, 
grandparents, Mr. Wibberly, other North 
Hagerstown art students and Brazilian offi- 
ciais, the mural as officially made a part of 
the Institute. 

Alfonso de Ouro-Preto, assistant director, 
relates that the Institute was created in 
1964 as an American nonprofit organization. 
The Brazilian Government gives financial 
assistance and the staf is made up of 
Brazilians, but the Institute is not directly 
a part of the Brazilian ambassadorial mission. 

“We here are similar to your American cul- 
tural exchanges in foreign countries,” he says. 
“Our aim is to make Brazilian culture known 
in America. To that end we wish to acquaint 
the people of the United States with works of 
Brazilian authors and to promote a better 
knowledge of Brazilian music and art in the 
United States. 

“We have close ties with American unlver- 
sities and can provide lecturers, books, slides 
and films. We lend these materials to any one 
in this country and will assist intellectuals 
and students who wish to learn about our 
country or who even desire to go there. Also 
we arrange concerts of Brazilian music and 
art exhibits. 

Right now we have 105 people studying 
Portuguese at the Institute and can provide 
other courses on various aspects of Brazilian 
culture. So you see how we feel about such 
things as having Mr. Wibberly and Miss Sager 
associated with our efforts. 

“Mr. Wibberly, who has done a lot of work 
in Brazil, was introduced to the Institute by 
Vitor da Silva, who is a director of both the 
Inter-American Development Bank and the 
Institute. Mr. Wibberly has been a good 
friend of Brazil, and helpful to us.“ 

Marty—who prefers this to her given name 
of Martha Louise—indicates realistically that 
although the acceptance of her work by the 
Institute has been the highest point in her 
16 years, life is far from being at ite peak for 
her. Her interests, moreover, tend toward di- 
rect and full association with people. “I in- 
tend to go to a college somewhere in North 
Carolina,” she says. “I'm not sure which one, 
but I want to major in social work and minor 
in art.” 

Her life represents the typical whirlwind of 
high school activity. She is captain of North 
High cheerleaders, sings alto in North High’s 
Concert Choir, and will serve as a student 
counselor at Washington county’s outdoor 
school for sixth graders in the Catoctin 
Mountains. She is a member of the school 
Honor Club and a charter member of both 
the Junior Achievement Program in the 
county and the American Field Service Chap- 
ter at the high school. 


James P. Irion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
we were certainly shocked at the un- 
timely death of Rev. James P. Irion, 
one of the leading members of the Meth- 
odist Conference in west Tennessee and 
west Kentucky. 

Reverend Irion, although a young 
man, had served many charges for his 
church in our congressional district, and 
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every community in which he served was 
a better community when he left than 
when he arrived. 

There was an excellent editorial rela- 
tive to the Reverend James P. Irion in 
the Paris Post-Intelligencer, one of the 
leading dailies of the Nation, whose edi- 
tor is W. Percy Williams, and publisher 
is W. Bryant Williams. The editorial 
follows: 

James P. Irion 


Funeral services were held in Paducah this 
Morning for a man who was loved by many 
People in Paris and Henry County. Rev. 
James Irion was pastor of First Methodist 
Church here for nearly seven years before 
he went to Broadway Church in Paducah. 
He died unexpectedly and peacefully in his 
Sleep at his home last Friday evening. 

“Jimmy” Irion was a man of kind and gen- 
tle personality, an excellent speaker and 
Preacher, who wore the cloth with dignity. 
The son of a Methodist minister, he came to 
Paris 12 years ago to guide First Church in 
its ministry and remained for more than 6 
years, an unusually long tenure in Meth- 


He was known and loved by many peo- 
ple outside his denomination in this com- 
munity, who were shocked and grieved to 
learn of his death. Our deepest sympathy 
goes to his family and to his many friends 

t the Memphis Conference of the 
Methodist Church. 


Welcoming Annual Convention of Kiwanis 
International to Houston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. BUSH: Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
today to highlight the fact that Kiwanis 
International will hold its annual con- 
vention in Houston, Tex. June 25-29, 
1967. I am proud that this distinguished 
group chose my congressional district 
for the site of their meeting and I only 
Wish that all 272,000 Kiwanians in the 
United States could attend the conven- 
tion. I commend this great organization 
for its efforts to make this world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. I would ask 
that the following article, from the Ki- 
Wanis Scene, be made a part of this 
Rxconn: : 

ANNUAL KIWANIS CONVENTION 

A formidable array of top-flight speakers 
and show personalities will enlighten and 
entertain Kiwanis conventioners in Houston 
June 25-29. Backing them up will be many 
talented groups and individual performers 
&ppearing under the auspices of their home 
town Kiwanis clubs. 

Reverend Abraham Akaka will lead off the 
Sunday evening session with an inspirational 
Messnge on the brotherhood of man. On 
Monday morning, after welcomes by Gov- 
€rnor John Connally and Mayor Louis Welch 
Of Houston, Larry Wohlford, president of 
Key Club International, will address the 
delegates. Then Charles Gould, publisher of 
the San Francisco Examiner, will discuss the 
Tole of communications in today’s world. 

On Monday evening International Presi- 
dent Dr. R. Glenn Reed, Jr., will report to 
the delegates on his year in office, Then 
Shirley Temple Black, remembered by most 
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Kiwanians for her moppet roles in the 
movies, will receive a special award. 

Carl Gerstacker, chairman of the board of 
directors of Dow Chemical Company, will 
speak on the role of today’s businessman 
in society on Tuesday morning. Jim Smith, 
president of Circle K International, will pre- 
cede Gerstacker to the rostrum. 

The Wednesday evening feature enter- 
tainment, traditionally the convention’s big- 
gest attraction, will this year feature Co- 
lumbia Records’ songstress Anita Bryant 
(“Till There Was You,” In My Little Corner 
of The World”). Also starring are Gerard 
Soules and his performing Poodles of Paris, 
Wes Harrison, known to TV audiences 
throughout the US and Canada as “Mr. 
Sound Effects,” and Jerry Murad and his 
unique Harmonicats. Music will be provided 
by Ed Gerlach and his Show Orchestra. 

Special entertainment exclusively for the 
ladies is scheduled for Monday and Wednes- 
day. On Monday afternoon they will hear a 
talk by Mrs. George Romney, wife of Michi- 
gan’s colorful governor, and be entertained 
by Betty Lynn Buckley, Miss Fort Worth, and 
the sixty-voice Boys’ Club Choir from Rome, 
Georgia, directed by William Dixon. On 
Wednesday there will be musical matinees 
featuring the Houston Summer Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of A. Clyde 
Roller at 10:30 am and 2 Pm. 

The Rome, Georgia, Boys’ Club Choir will 
also appear on the Sunday evening program. 
This group, typical of Kiwanis-sponsored 
talent, was Judged the best Boys’ Club choir 
in the United States in 1963. The sixty boys 
range in age from 9 to 17, and represent 
every school in Ployd County, Georgia. Al- 
most all of the necessary $3700 for their 
trip to Houston was contributed by Floyd 
County Kiwanians. 

Other Kiwanis-sponsored groups appear- 
ing during the convention include the Robert 
E. Lee High School Concert Band, Baytown, 
Texas; Dearborn High School Dance Band, 
Dearborn, Michigan; Marietta High School 
Band, Marietta, Georgia; Wichita, Kansas, 
Kiwanis Chorus; Huntsville, Texas, High 
School Dance Band; Texas Boys’ Choir, Fort 
Worth, Texas; The Pathfinders, Dearborn, 
Michigan; and the Rocky Mountain Stars of 
‘Tomorrow, sponsored by the Rocky Moun- 
tain District. 

Other Kiwanis-sponsored entertainment 
include young Otto Stroup, a blind planist 
from Baltimore, Maryland; singer Eugene 
Conley of Denton, Texas; and baritone Wil- 
Ham Peterson from Pleasant Grove, Utah. 


Inmates Forgo Parole for Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I hereby 
am happy to make available to my col- 
leagues and to readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD everywhere, an article 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of June 19, 1967. The article dramatizes 
the fine work done by the National 
Committee for Children and Youth at 
the Lorton Youth Center. The article 
follows: 

CHALLENGE AT LORTON—INMATES FORGO 

PAROLE FOR TRAINING 
(By Donald Fitzhugh) 

A man serving time at a correctional insti- 
tution who waives his parole date so he can 
stay on the inside and finish barber training 
must want a job pretty badly. 
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Two men at the Lorton Youth Center who 
did just that recently are among 153 in- 
mates who have been part of an experi- 
mental education and job training project 
run by the National Committee for Children 
and Youth at the center. 

The District Department of Corrections, 
which runs the Youth Center, has been im- 
pressed enough with the experiment to offer 
all the instructors jobs when the program 
ends in August. And the work of five VISTA 
volunteers in the experiment is being evalu- 
ated to see how this, too, will fit into the de- 
partment’s regular program, 

Ray Nelson, the department’s associate di- 
rector for planning, thinks the 14-month ex- 
periment called “Challenge,” has achieved 
several of its goals: 

It has shown the value of vocational train- 
ing—not just for teaching a skill—but as a 
medium to reach the inmate and teach him 
self-esteem, Nelson said. 

And the program demonstrated that VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America) has some- 
thing to offer in a correctional institution. 

The men in the training also think the 
project, especially VISTA, is a good thing. 
William Phifer, 22, trained as a barber, says 
a VISTA worker still comes by to see him, 
several months after his release. 

The “Challenge” staff signed up 219 of the 
300 men at the center and let them choose 
one of seven training areas. The men were 
then enrolled in classes as their parole or re- 
lease date approached. 

CHOICE IMPORTANT 

Being able to pick their training is im- 
portant to the men, explained Reginald 
Baker, 22, who was a member of the painting 
class. “I wanted it. I can kick nobody but me 
if I tall.“ 

Few have failed. The staff has found work 
for 34 of the 36 men who have been released 
since their training ended. Three of the 36 
have been convicted of crimes since then, all 
within two weeks of their release, 

The “Challenge” project was started after 
the end of a Manpower Development and 
Training Act Job program, which was criti- 
cized by an evaluation team from Catholic 
University and not refunded after an 18- 
month demonstration period ended last 
June. The evaluation suggested more com- 
munity support for the men and fewer de- 
partmental restrictions during experimenta- 
tion. 

“Challenge” has received outstanding sup- 
port from business, according to Leon Lei- 
berg, project director. The Northern Virginia 
Steel Co. donated two arc welding machines 
in trade for first pick of the “graduates,” he 
said. 

On the other hand, Nelson thinks the 
department may substitute data processing 
for painting because there was some difi- 
culty getting the men into the union and 
having them work on government contracts 
with prison records. 

Nelson feels that VISTA's work with the 
men and their families has been valuable. 
“They have been able to establish very sig- 
nificant relationships with the Inmates,” he 
said. 

The VISTA workers tutored the men Indi- 
vidually at night, visited their families at 
night, visited their families and ran a varied 
program outside of class, including group 
discussions, films and classes in Negro 
history. 

They even organized an art show of welded 
sculpture, 15 pieces of which sold for $457— 
which went to the men—during a week-long 


Showing in the lobby of the Office of Eco- 


nomic Opportunity. 

Essentially, the project raised the morale 
of the men at the Youth Center, according 
to Dr. Reuben Horlick, center director, who 
said: There has been a change in the men— 
they are self-assured and they have some 
staying power.” 
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The Corrections Department now plans to 


ask Congress for permission to juggle its 
budget to take over when the experimental 


program ends in August. 


Current National Issues Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, every year 
I send a questionnaire to my constitu- 
ents wherein I solicit their views on cur- 
rent national issues. I have found that 
most of the people in the district like 
this method of expressing themselves and 
not only do they complete the question- 
naire but they use the back side to 
comment on other matters not specific- 
ally listed. I have just finished tabulat- 
ing this year’s returns and I would like 
to call them to the attention of the 
Members of the House. They are as fol- 
lows: 


{Results in percent] 
1. Do you favor the President's recom- 
mended 6 percent surtax on all incomes? 


2. Do you believe the administration's 


poverty program is making progress toward 
the elimination of poverty? 
11 
89 


3. Do you favor a meaningful cutback in 
“Great Society” spending programs? 


4. Would you favor the enactment of leg- 
tion and U- 


5. Do you favor legislation to return a por- 
tion of the tax revenues to the States to be 


used for State purposes? 
OR cee ESEE AS A 86 
s E A A E N E, 14 


6. Do you believe the "credibility gap” in 
Government has reached such proportions 
that it is now cause for concern by the Amer- 
ican people? 


7. (a) Do you believe that the Congress 
should fudge the qualifications of its own 
Members? 


(b) Do you agree with the action taken by 
the Congress against ADAM OLAYTON POWELL? 


No 
8. Do yau favor (check one): 


(a) retaining the present draft system?_ 28 
(b) the drafting of young men by 
N oi ae A E E 19 
(c) universal military training 31 
(4) abolishing the draft and attempting 
to secure volunteers through in- 
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9. Do you favor (check one): 
(a) an 8-percent increase in the social 


mers EE O A AN E EA A 
(bò) a 20-percent increase in social secu- 
rity benefits with a tax increase? — 34 


10. Should the President order increased 
bombing of strategic targets in North Viet- 
nam provided he is convinced this will 
hasten the end of the war? 


11. Should the President insist that our 
allies stop shipping supplies to North Viet- 
nam? 


12. (Check one): 


(a) Should the United States maintain 
troops in Vietnam until the safety 
and independence of South Viet- 
nam is secure7 69 

(bd) Should we withdraw our 
from Vietnam unconditionally?_. 81 


Will the Imperialists in the Kremlin Be 
Hitler’s Heirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON. of Ilinois. Mr, 
Speaker, Dr. Roland I. Pritikin recently 
delivered a talk entitled “Will the Im- 
perialists in the Kremlin Be Hitler's 
Heirs?” The thought-provoking com- 
ments by this prominent Rockford, III., 
physician came to my attention and it 
occurred to me that they were worthy 
of being shared with my colleagues. They 
are particularly timely in view of re- 
cent events that have transpired in the 
world. I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the doctor’s words of wisdom, 
his words of caution, and his words of 
advice. 

I think we can pay special attention 
to and profit by the admonition of Dr. 
Pritikin to beware the wedge technique 
and the divide-and-rule system still so 
rigidly adhered to by the Communist 
power structure in the Kremlin, and his 
suggestions for thwarting their grand de- 
sign. His prescription for world peace 
follows: 

WILL THE IMPERIALISTS IN THE KREMLIN BE 
Hrrier’s HEMS? 
(By Roland Pritikin) 

“The prelude to military aggression by to- 
talitarian dictators is a campaign of Jew- 
hatred, In this respect the Kremlin today 
is no different than Hitler was yesterday.” 
(Gen. George C. Marshall.) 

“We have sold the same land twice over 
to these refugees of Russian pogroms and 
Nazi concentration camps. Now we want to 
take it away from them. We have created 
the Palestine refugee problem. Now we blame 
them.” (King Abdullah of Jordan, on the 
eve of his assassination.) 

“In making this contribution to Israel, I 
know that I am helping the Lebanese Chris- 
tian Arabs, who feel that the presence of 


Israel, gives them security against being 
massacred by their own countrymen, for the 
first time in 1,000 years. This will help end 
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the Palestine refugee problem, and put an 
end to that which the Imperialists in the 
Kremlim wish to perpetuate for their own 
ends, viz. feudalism, totalitarian dictatorial 
rule, and antagonisms. They don’t want Is- 
rael to remain an example of what work, 
education, and free and democratic institu- 
tions can accomplish. They don't want Israel 
to be in a position of helping end starvation, 
poverty, and illiteracy in the Middle East. 
In making this contribution, I feel that I 
am striking a blow against the Imperialists 
in the Kremlin, and preventing World War 
III.“ (Bluma Saval.) 


EPILOG 


The greatest threat to world peace today 
are the immoral imperialists in the Kremlin. 
For twenty years, they have been able to hold 
the upper hand, because we have been on 
the defensive. In that time, they have com- 
mitted hundreds of deeds of deception, and 
broken pledges around the world. There are 
three methods by which we can take the 
offensive, and put them on the defensive. 

1. A daily complaint for censure by the 
U.N. Example: Everytime Soviet or satellite 
arms and equipment are found in the hands 
of subversive organizations in the newly 
emerging nations of Africa or elsewhere, a 
complaint should be lodged. 

2. A daily diplomatic note of protest or 
proposal, Example: When the Hapsburg em- 
pire was dismembered after W. W. I, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia 
were created. These countries were not sat- 
isfied with their national boundaries, because 
at some time in history they all overlapped 
each other, Furthermore, they all suffered 
economically by the partition. One of the 
many examples is the following: Czech lum- 
ber jacks would float down the Danube on 
their rafts and work in the wheat fields of 
Hungary all summer and fall. Thus, they 
were employed the entire year. Hungarian 
factory workers, when unemployed, would 
go by train to Czechoslovakia and frequently 
have a job immediately. Thus, all were em- 
Ployed the entire year. This was impossible 
after partition, and resulted in great unem- 
ployment and poverty. Our proposal should 


de to form a Danubian confederation based 


on the provincial boundaries, which have not 
changed during the centuries. This would be 
a federal union consisting of Bosnia, Herze- 
govnia, Croatia, Montenegro, Albania, Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, Slovakia, Ruthenia, Buko- 
vina, Bohemia, Moravia, Transylvania, etc. 
etc. The people living in that area would con- 
sider this plan a god-send, but the imperi- 
alistic dictators in the Kremlin would con- 
sider it a calamity for them, but would not 
dare oppose this openly. 

3. The Soviet constitution guarantees lib- 
erty of conscience, but only Jews are still per- 
secuted, because of their religion. Further- 
more, people persecuted for religious reasons 
in the past in every country on earth, have 
been free to leave. This is not the case with 
the imperialists in the Kremlin. They will 
permit no one to leave. We should protest 
vigorously the cold pogroms of today, in the 
same manner that presidents Arthur, Cleve- 
land, Harrison, McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson protested the hot 
pogroms of the Czars. 

Some of our problems in combating the 
immoral imperialists in the Kremlin has been 
apathy, and lack of knowledge of what they 
are doing around the world. They are ex- 
ponents of the “wedge-technique,” and the 
“divide-and-rule” system, which they call 
“the-balance-of-power,” or “support-of-the- 
weaker” of two antagonists. Many of these 
antagonistic situations have been their own 
creation. They want two of Germany, China, 
Viet Nam and Korea. They want disputes and 
friction to continue in North and South 
America, Africa, Asia, the Middle East, the 
Caribbean, and Oceania. 

To overcome the enemies of peace and free- 
dom a contemporary Moses would give us 
these ten commandments, 
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1. Give strength to America by accepting 
your responsibilities and privileges, whether 
It be jury duty, military duty, or voting. 

2. Be healthy and alert. Overcome the 
“wedge-technique.” 

3. Be strong for education. 

4. Support freedom from corruption. 

5. Support freedom from crime. 

6. Support freedom from want. 

7. Support freedom of communication. 

8. Support freedom of conscience. Remem- 
ber that if there is no religious freedom for 
One, there is no religious liberty for all. 
Overcome prejudice no matter how difficult. 

9. Support absolute justice for all inter- 
Rally (in the U.S. A.). 

10. Support absolute justice for all exter- 
nally (in our dealings with other countries). 

Respice—look back in history, and learn 
from it. 

Aspice—behold the historic facts unfold- 
ing in the space and nuclear age. . 

Prospice lock forward, remembering that 
the heresies of yesterday are the facts today, 


The quickest way to prevent them from 
Accomplishing their despicable aims is to 
Carry out the program outlined above. If 
We are alert and determined, all that is nec- 
essary is that we will it. If the world is to 
have Peace and Freedom, we must stop them 
on their evil path. 


UAW Executive Board Urges Direct Nego- 
tiation by Mideast Nations—Asks U.N. 
Economic Drive To Aid Region į 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the following 
statement was adopted, unanimously by 
UAW international executive board 
at its quarterly meeting in Toronto, 

Ontario, Canadia, on June 16, 1967: 

UAW Execurrvz Boarn Urges Dmecr NEGO- 
TIATION ur Mrorasr Nations, Asks UN. 
Economic Derve To Am REGION 
In the tragic area of the Middle East, the 

Buns are now silenced and a precarious cease 

fire is in effect. If hostilities are not to recur, 

there must be a frank facing up to the under- 

Ying and unresolved problems and of the 

hard realities which now exist in the region, 

* a concerted and determined effort must 

Made to find a peaceful solution to these 

Problems. 

While the major responsibility for dealing 
With these issues rests with the Arab states 
and with Israel, the world powers and other 
Nations have an obligation to help create a 
rumate of trust and cooperation in the 
8 without which there can be no sub- 

tial progress toward a lasting peace. 
tee Many years there has been a drumbeat 
Certain Arab leaders and nations inflam- 
ing Passions by a call for a “holy war to 
th, late Israel and the Jews.“ For 20 years 
© blind hatred and irrational passion of 

In Arab leaders have inflamed relations 

tusthe Middle East. These leaders have re- 

Its to recognize the existence of Israel and 

Tight to live as a sovereign and inde- 

Pendent nation and as a member of the com- 
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munity of nations. Instead of accepting 
Israel in a spirit of cooperation and coexist- 
ence, these Arab leaders have continued their 
propaganda of a holy war directed at the 
destruction of the State of Israel. The present 
crisis in the Middle East is the product of 
this reckless and indefensible attitude and 
triggered the unprovoked action demanded 
by the United Arab Republic for the with- 
drawal of U.N. forces from the Gaza strip 
and the Straits of Tiran and the closing of 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Israeli ships. 

These actions followed by the full mobili- 
zation of Arab military forces surrounding 
the border of Israel and the open threats by 
Arab leaders to wage a holy war of annihila- 
tion against Israel and its people constituted, 
by any rational standard, an act of aggres- 
sion against the State of Israel, 

It certainly does not serve the cause of 
peace or coexistence for leaders of the Soviet 
Union and the Arab nations to further in- 
flame these passions by making deliberately 
wild and malicious charges which seek to 
equate Israel's defense against these calcu- 
lated efforts to annihilate her with the brutal 
military aggression of the Hitler regime. What 
is needed is reason, not recrimination, 

As is always the case in war, it has many 
innocent victims. Thousands of civilians have 
been injured and many more have been up- 
rooted from their homes and swell the al- 
ready large numbers of displaced refugees. 
It is of the highest priority that the United 
Nations, through its appropriate agency and 
backed by full support of the UN members, 
move with all speed and compassion to pro- 
vide adequate emergency care for the in- 
jured and aid the homeless. In addition, the 
UN should call upon Israel and each of her 
Arab neighbors to enter into direct negotla- 
tions in an effort to settle not only the basic 
issues in conflict but also to find a just, 
equitable and compassionate resettlement of 
the thousands of refugees. 

There can be no basis for peace between 
Israel and the Arab nations without a firm 
and open acceptance by all of the right of 
each nation and its people to exist. Basic 
to this fundamental and elemental principle 
is the right of each nation to free and inno- 
cent access to and passage through interna- 
tional waterways essential to world com- 
merce and national survival. This specifically 
includes access and passage through the 
Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The right of a people not to be strangu- 
lated is not a negotiable matter. It must be 
an uncontested right underscored and guar- 
anteed by the community of world nations. 

The world anxiously awaits an extension 
of the current precarious cease fire into a 
negotiated and durable peace treaty among 
the nations of the Middle East. If this hope 
is to be achieved, it must be anchored in 
agreements directly entered into through 
voluntary negotiations between Israel and 
each of her Arab neighbors. Tempting as it 
may be to certain world powers, history, 
none-the-less, tragically reveals that the 
terms of a just and lasting peace cannot be 
imposed from without. 

It is also equally clear that a return to 
past formulas on the terms of the 1949 or 
1956 settlements which have demonstrated 
their own weakness and unworkability and 
finally ended in hostilities is not the answer. 
Such difficult issues which involve questions 
of national security, boundaries and borders, 
resettlement of refugees and other matters 
can best be settled through direct negotia- 
tions. In such direct confrontation there can 
evolve a realization that each has more in 
common than in conflict. ` 

To achieve this will require a turn away 
from an ever escalating and devastating 
arms race, which has been encouraged by 
the major powers, and a turn toward a com- 
mon effort to develop the vast economic and 
social resources of the entire region and its 
people. The desert thirsts for water which 
can make it bloom. Parched and rocky hill- 
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sides can become lush with orchards and 
vineyards. Disease and illiteracy, which have 
been the historic legacy of vast areas of the 
Middle East, can be eliminated. It is toward 
these tasks of economic development and a 
common effort to raise living standards that 
each nation in the region should devote its 
energies and resources. 

The war has disrupted and seriously 
threatens the economies of many of the 
countries of the Middle East. If chaos and po- 
litical instability are to be avoided, sub- 
stantial external economic assistance must 
be mobilized and diverted to the region. The 
United Nations, rather than become em- 
broiled in fruitless recriminations which 
can only further inflame passions in the 
area and further divide people and nations, 
should concentrate its energies and efforts 
on the creation of a special UN Economic 
and Social Development Authority for the 
Middle East to spearhead the urgent tasks 
confronting the people of the entire region, 
Such rewarding peaceful efforts should com- 
mand the generous and wholehearted sup- 
port of all nations. 

The need is for a sustained period of calm 
and serious and direct negotiations pointed 


toward a settlement of major issues and re- 


gional economic cooperation to stimulate 
growth and a drive toward improved health, 
education and higher living standards. 

This region, which has contributed so 
much to the cultural heritage of civilized 
man, can and must find its way to contrib- 
ute equally to man’s search for peace and 
justice. 


Quad-City Marine Corps Reservists Win 
National Rifle Championship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACE. Mr. Speaker, much 
as we dislike sending our young men to 
the battlefield, we have done so four 
times within the memory of many df us 
now living. So long as our citizen armies 
are expected to do a soldier’s job with a 
soldier’s skill, there is a definite need for 
markmanship training and excellence. 

This is the philosophy, in part, of our 
Armed Forces Reserve program—and a 
necessary one. One of the most valuable 
contributions that can be made by this 
branch of our Armed Forces is to de- 
velop this skill of our young men so that 
they will be prepared and ready to as- 
sume the responsibilities, if need be, of 
our citizen armies. 

Such is the example of four members 
of the Marnie Corps Reserve unit in my 
hometown of Moline, Ill. These young 
men have become the championship rifle 
team in the entire Marine Corps Reserve 
by winning the national matches at 
Quantico, Va., recently. 

This is the second year that the 
rifle team of the local Reserve unit 
has won the 9th Marine Corps District 
Championship—Midwestern States— 
and barely missed capturing the nation- 
al championships last year as well. 

My congratulations to S. Sgt. Lowell 
Delp, Sgt. Dan Ritter, Cpl. Tom Ritter, 
and Cpl. Leslie Koberg for their proven 
skill and outstanding performance. I 
commend the attention of the Congress 
to this fine achievement. 
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Judge Wrights Wrong Pleases Anti- 
American Crowd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial of the left of center Evening Star 
has taken Judge J. “Smelly” Wright to 
task over his revolutionary attack 
against education in favor of race- 
mixing. 

To the judge, forced mixing of the 
races is far more important than educa- 
tion, According to his wishes, if they do 
not mix, leave them equally illiterate. 
The problem is that only 10 percent of 
the District's schoolchildren are white 
and the judge does not have enough to 
spread around. Perhaps he can compel 
some of his libertine friends, fellow 
travelers, and colleagues to offer up their 
children from the “ghettos” of Virginia 
and Maryland as socialistic pawns to 
participate in his controversial experi- 
ment. 

What a mess. Judge Wright is a most 
likable intellectual, a learned man of 
the law, but he just refuses to take sec- 
ond place with the Warren Court. He, 
too, wants to be remembersd in history— 
and it is safe to say he will never be 
forgotten. 

The judge's children? Well, his son is 
different — he is of royal stock and tucked 
safely away from Dad’s experiment, at- 
tending a good private school in Con- 
necticut. Now the judge wants his de- 
cision made the law of the land—not 
by an act of Congress or any elected body 
representing the American people, but by 
his policymaking ideal, Earl Warren. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the editorial of 
the Evening Star followed by recent re- 
_ leases from the Washington Post: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 

June 21, 1967] 
WRIGHT'S Wronc War 

Near the end of his blistering attack on 
the District school system, Judge J. Skelly 
Wright observed that the preferable place to 
seek a better balance of educational oppor- 
tunities in Washington schools would be in 
some “political arena” other than the courts. 
It ts a great pity that the judge gave this 
sensible thought only passing attention. 

His decision arrives, ironically, almost on 
the eve of the completion of the $240,000 
Passow study. This year-long investigation, 
conducted on the basis of education exper- 
tise, not socio-legal theory, is evolving practi- 
cal new ways to cope with precisely those 
school conditions, found in the midst of de 
facto segregation and socio-economic dep- 
rivation, which Judge Wright now has ruled 
to be unconstitutional. The preliminary pro- 
posals of the Passow group seem to us 
thoroughly encouraging. From all accounts, 
the District school board ts delighted. Had 
Judge Wright exercised more restraint, in 
his own role, it ts possible that he might 
have abetted the healthy community effort 
already begun. 

Restraint, however, is not Wright's style— 
on this subject, at least. Having expressed 
his revolutionary views as to what is legally 
wrong with the District school system, the 
judge proceeded to appoint himself the sole 
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arbiter of what is educationally as well as 
legally right. 

Thus, the track system “simply must be 
abolished”"—with no encouragement for any 
type of alternative ability grouping in our 
schools, although total abolition would surely 
lead to total chaos. A “substantial” integra- 
tion of the District faculty, ordained the 
judge, is to begin in Septembéer—and never 
mind how many of the 23 percent of District 
teachers who happen to be white are still 
left, when that job is finished, to integrate. 
A further erosion of the sound concept of 
neighborhood schools, through new means 
of pupli assignment, is likewise to begin in 
the fall. 

We will be commenting further on the 
impact of these and other provisions of the 
decision in the days ahead. 

One thing which seems to us perfectly 
clear at the outset, however, is that Judge 
Wright's ruling should be speedily appealed. 
If his unprecedented interpretation of the 
Constitution is to stand up, its validity 
should be established, and its impact clari- 
fied, as soon as possible, for the sake of 
school districts not only in Washington, but 
everywhere, Judge Wright's strictures as to 
the weight which schools must give eco- 
nomic segregation” introduce a far-reaching 
new line of legal thought. As to de facto 
racial segregation it is conceivable, we sup- 
pose, that he may have been looking beyond 
the District of Columbia. For any effort to 
achieve integration in meaningful terms 
through the schools in Washington today is 
simply farcical. Dr. A. Harry Passow summed 
it up very well by saying that to try to inte- 
grate a school population already 93 percent 
Negro, by busing or any other method, would 
amount to token integration at Its worst. 

Let us restate our own position. We are 
convinced that the most extraordinary efforts 
are required to upgrade schools in poor 
neighborhoods, This means allocating to the 
worst schools specialized services of all kinds, 
and spending on them far more money than 
is spent in affluent neighborhoods. It means 
atracting to those schools the best possible 
teachers. But it also means attracting them 
on the basis of such positive incentives as 
extra pay—and the assurance of an atmos- 
phere of innovation. It means attacking the 
problem where it is—not following Wright's 
will-o-the-wisp theories of educational 
equality, which could well lead, under con- 
ditions existing in the District, to nothing 
more than an equality of mediocrity. 

Judge Wright's decision, in all its in- 
terminable, demagogic splendor, comes as no 
great surprise. The judge had personally 
dedicated himself, on the record, to the con- 
cept of court intevention in situations of de 
facto school segregation long before he heard 
this case. The District government should, 
by all means, seek a judicial review of his re- 
markable line of reasoning. 


[From the Washington Post] 

Bustne Is No ANSWER IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, Passow Says—ScHoois Srupy 
Curer Crres RACIAL RATIO, ALSO DISPUTES 
FINDING- ON SPENDING 

_ (By Ernest Holsendolph) 


To try to integrate the District's schools by 
busing or any other method when only 10 per 
cent of the students are white would be 
token Integration at its worst, Dr. A. Harry 
Passow told a press conference yesterday. 

He spoke two hours after Judge J. Skelly 
Wright released his decision indicting “de 
facto” segregation in the public schools here. 

Reporting his findings in detail for the first 
time since the $240,000 Columbia Teachers 
College study began a year ago, Passow also 
took issue with findings in the Hobson case 
that the District consistently spends less per 
pupil to educate Negroes than whites. 

Racial integration of schools is important, 
but quality education can be achieved with- 
out it in the District through proper instruc- 
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tional materials, specially trained teachers 
and cultural enrichment, he said. 


BACKS END OF TRACES 


Passow concurred with the court opinion 
in Hobson vs. Hansen that the track system 
should be abolished, to be replaced by flex- 
ible grouping which would make teaching 
easier and more effective. 

“Young children should not be grouped 
until we have found some substantial basis 
for it,” Passow said. He urged that during the 
early years stronger efforts be made to iden- 
tify retarded boys and girls and children with 
physical defects so they may be provided 
special education. 

Passow urged that a research unit on new 
buildings be established in an effort to design 
structures particularly for young children. 

He denied the assertion in the Hobson case 
that there is a pattern of socio-economic dis- 
crimination in educational expenditures in 
District schools. 

“POORLY EQUIPPED” 

“We found that schools, some in poor areas 
and others in middle-class. neighborhoods, 
were poorly equipped,” he said. 

Passow urged that there be a staff develop- 
ment center for more in-service training for 
teachers to equip them to serve inner-city 
schools. 

He reiterated recommendations made 
earlier that the paresent Head Start program 
for 650 children be expanded to include 
14,000 youngsters aged 3 and 4 as part of the 
regular school enrollment. 

Passow noted Dr. John Fischer, president 
of Teachers College, heads a special task 
force which will report on long-range policy 
on racial integration, presumably on a 
metropolitan basis as recommended in the 
Hobson case. 

Ina paper written for the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission's report, “Racial Isolation in 
the Public Schools,” Fischer discussed a 
metropolitan school park system, with school 
parks arranged in a ring around the periph- 
ery of the city. The educational parks would 
draw Negro children from the Inner city and 
white youngsters from adjoining suburbs. 

Elsewhere In the report, Fischer wrote that 
attempts to desegregate schools often end 
in resegregation, but he concluded: 

“The discouraging sense that desegrega- 
tion won't work leads to the conclusion that 
the ghetto child's only hope lies in Improv- 
ing his segregated school. For the immediate 
future this may, indeed, be the only course 
open in some situations. But for the long 
run, neither school management nor public 
Policy can be based on any assumptions 80 
completely contrary to the principles of an 
open society.” : 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA SCHOOL RULING BEGAN 
IN BOSTON 
(By John Mathews) 

Loulse Day Hicks, the Boston school com- 
mittee chairman who has warred with civil 
rights groups over de facto segregation, 1s 
directly responsible for the Hobson ys. Han- 
sen court case which was decided in the 
U.S. Court of Appeals yesterday. 

Pat Saltonstall of the Boston Saltonstalls 
(first cousin once removed of former Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall), upper Northwest 
mother of three boys, United Planning Or- 
ganization official, former newspaper reporter, 
friend of Julius Hobson and supporter of bis 
militant ACT organization put it this way: 

“In December, 1965, I was nursing my 
mother at her (Beacon Hill) home and read- 
ing in the papers about Loulse Day Hicks who 
had been re-elected. She (Mrs. Hicks) was 
saying what’s wrong with black schools is the 
black child. She kept harping on what 
amounted to economic differences—the kids 
came from poor families, their parents were 
unemployed .. .” 

Miss Salstonstall, who uses her maiden 
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Name since her divorce from a Miami lawyer, 
said civil rights groups were countering Mrs. 
Hicks, saying Negro de facto segregated 
Schools were inferior because they were over- 
crowded, books and equipment were deficient 
and teachers were less qualified. 

SUGGESTED A SUIT 


“So, I thought this kind of discrimination 
Was as unjust as discrimination according to 
Dlackness,” Miss Saltonstall said during a 
recent interview in the parlor of her com- 
fortable Klingle Street home, near Foxhall 
Road. “I telephoned Julius from Boston and 
told him we should bring a suit on the basis 
Of economic differential treatment.” 

At the time, the Negro community in Wash- 
ington had been seething over schools for 
Most of 1965. In June, Dorothy L, Johnson, 
a white administrator, was named an assist- 
ant superintendent to replace a Negro, pro- 
ducing an angry reaction from a wide range 
of Negro leaders. 

In late June, Mordecai L. Johnson, a prime 
antagonist of School Supt. Carl F. Hansen 
Was not reappointed by District Court judges 
to the school board. In July, Hobson and two 
Supporters sat-in at the school board. 

And in October, partly at the behest of 
Hobson, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell named 
& subcommittee of his House Education and 

Committee that began an Investigation 
Of District schools, leading to a highly critical 
Teport some months later. 
ACTED QUICKLY 


Hobson and Miss Saltonstall moved fast. 

‘I wanted a black lawyer in this case,” 
Hobson recalled, but a talk before a Negro 
fraternity, with many lawyers present, proved 
Unproductive. “Some said it was silly, you 
Couldn't make a case,“ he said. “And, I re- 
Member one guy said he didn't want to get 

up in such a case—‘I got to live in this 
he told me.” 

Hobson turned to William L, Higgs, an exile 

his home state of Mississippi, former 
Counsel for the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
—— party, lawyer for the local Student 
onviolent Coordinating Committee's Jan- 
Uary, 1966 boycott of D.C. Transit, and at 31 
à senior citizen of the New Left student 
Movement. 

Ole Miss” Class of '55 graduate, tutor in 
algebra and English of James H. Meredith, 
Who integrated the University of Mississippi, 
Higgs went up to Cambridge and his second 
mater, Harvard Law School (Class of 

). With advice from some prominent law 
Hi professors and aid of senior students, 

Ses drafted the first complaint. 
ald de could not try the case, since his 

barment in 1963 in Mississippi, the result 
Of what he calls a “trumped up” morais 
Waun be for which he was tried in absentia. 
a Charge followed a long succession of 

Vil rights activity for which Higgs in 1963 
Tecelved the national Lasker Award from the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Higgs brought in William M. Kunstler, 
Prominent civil rights and civil lberties 
to help prepare and try the case. 
Later, Herbert O. Reid, a Howard Uni- 
Raaity law professor, teaching in Puerto 
CO when the court suit was being formu- 
lated, joined the case as a cocounsel. Jerry 
„Anker, a local lawyer, who is white, also 

cipated. 

DRAW ON CORE-ADA PAPER 


The initial complaint drew heavily on a 
— 1964 CORE-ADA paper, co-authored 
tele ebson and John A. Sessions, now a Dis- 
ct Board of Education member and a party 
the suit, 
tay e CORE-ADA paper “differen- 
tem wntment of students in the school sys- 
nei on the economic level of the 
bau borhood.“ showed inferior supplies of 
te Aeara equipment and more temporary 


sominantly Negro schools. The paper also 
d the track system “stigmatizes the stu- 


` 
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dents and almost writes them off as aca- 
demically lost from the beginning.” 

When Hobson saw the initial draft of the 
complaint, he was furious. But he eventually 
calmed down. 

“I wanted to push economic discrimina- 
tion. I wanted to see a new body of law cre- 
ated, but the lawyers told me you had to use 
the language of prior cases, the language of 
race. In Washington, it happens that race 
and poverty are congruent—the poor are 
mostly black. And, the case makes the dou- 
ble point all the way through.” 

A MARXIST SOCIALIST 


Hobson, who declares himself a “Marxist- 
socialist, but not a Communist,” reconciled 
himself to the indirect economic thrust of 
the case, and he and Pat Saltonstall extended 
their credit to borrow some $6,000 (which 18 
gradually being repaid through contribu- 
tions to the suit) to get the case underway. 
Negro businessman Billy Simpson also con- 
tributed early financial aid to the suit, Hob- 
son said. 

The plaintiffs on the initial complaint in- 
cluded Hobson, his son Julius Jr., whom 
Hobson had tried to enroll at a segregated 
white school in 1953, and his daughter, Jean 
Marie, who was taken out of Amidon School 
and placed in a private school because her 
father thought her track placement was 
harmful 


Other plaintiffs included three fathers, 
three mothers, all) ACT members, and eight 
children. 

One of the plaintiffs, Willie Davis Jr., a 
supervisor of parking meter collections for 
the District government, recalled recently 
that he had moved twice within Washington 
to find better schools for his three children. 

“Ronald's class had 4th, 5th and 6th grad- 
ers in one classroom at Noyes, just like it 
used to be when I went to school in Louisi- 
ana,” Davis said. “Reginald was in a basic 
class where the teacher was absent every 
other day and he came to think she was a 
substitute.” 

Davis moved from the District to Glen- 
arden Woods, Md., where his children attend 
a predominantly Negro school. “You know, 
when it rains and snows, we can't keep those 
Kids home from school now,” Davis said. “In 
the city they would look for excuses to stay 
home.” 

SUIT NAMED JUDGES 


On Jan. 13, 1966, Higgs filed the complaint 
suing the District school board, school ad- 
ministrators, the District Board of Commis- 
sioners and in an ingenious thrust, the Dis- 
trict Court judges. 

Chief Judge David L. Bazelon of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals named Appeals Judge J. 
Skelly Wright to hear the de facto segrega- 
tion aspect of the case and a three-judge 
panel to consider the charge of the uncon- 
stitutional appointment process. 

In , the three-judge panel, with 
Wright dissenting, upheld the constitution- 
ality of the District Court Judges naming of 
school board members. 

In May, the plaintiffs suffered another set- 
back when Judge Wright denied an injunc- 
tion asked to halt the Passow study of the 
schools, which the plaintiffs said was a de- 
vice to blunt the court case. Ironically, the 
study, released in form this 
week, makes many of the same points of 
Judge Wright's decision. 

So far, it has cost about $13,000 to finance 
the case, Pat Saltonstall, unofficial treasurer 
for the plaintiffs, said. 

MANY ANONYMOUS 


Most of the contributors prefer anonym- 
ity, Hobson said, adding that if he could dis- 
close the names of two donors “you'd fall 
out of that chair.” None of the established 
civil rights organizations has contributed to 


the suit. 

Among contributors willing to be identi- 
fied are the national body of the United 
Church of Christ, $2,000; Rt. Rev. Paul 
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Moore, Suffragan Bishop of the Washington 
Episcopal Diocese, $500; the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFL-CIO, $500; Bishop 
Smallwood E. Williams, Bible Way Church, 
$100; a fund-raising party at the home of the 
Rev. Phillip R. Newell, Jr. of New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, $900, and a forum 
on the case at Temple Sinai, organized by 
the Rev. Channing E. Phillips of Lincoln 
Temple, $900. 
A HIGH POINT 

For Pat Saltonstall the case was a high 
point in her progression from a disinterested 
observer of social issues as a society colum- 
nist to a militant activist. 

The starting point was in 1964 when out of 
curiosity she attended the signing of the 
Civil Rights Act. Former Florida Gov. Leroy 
Collins asked her to join the Community Re- 
lations Service set up under the act. 

She worked for the office a year, traveling 


and in Washington. She is now the local an- 
tipoverty agency's director of 
services, an $11,560 post. 


Walter Deubener, the Vanishing 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, our Nation 
grew and prospered because of the per- 
sonal industry and devotion to principle 
exhibited by individuals across our vast 
land. One of those individuals is Walter 
Henry Deubener, of St. Paul, Minn. I was 
reminded of this last Sunday when an 
article by Gareth Hiebert appeared in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press. I commend 
the article and its pertinent comments 
on Walter Deubener to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

WALTER DEUBENER Has WORLD ON A STRING 
(By Gareth Hiebert) 

Watching Walter Henry Deubener whip- 
ping his wiry, 83-year-old frame down Fourth 
st., a friend remarked: 

“There goes the vanishing American!” 

The only thing wrong with the statement 
is that Walter Deubener is far from vanish- 
ing. 

But in the connotation meant by the 
phrase, the bystander is perfectly correct. 

He was observing, as those on city streets 
do, the receding figure of an amazing per- 
sonality. Walter's achievements have 
matched his determination; his spontaneous 
charity has touched millions of people and 
that inventive genius has done more to bring 
the cornucopia of plenty to American homes 
than the automobile or any electronic com- 
puter you care to name. 

There is an Horatio Alger flavor about him. 
A wry sense of humor tempers his obsession 
that fiscal ruination will turn America into 
an economic desert before the Communists 
do it. 

Walter belongs to that fraternity of Teddy 
Roosevelt's reign who believed that a man is 
entitled to keep what he earns and work for 
what he gets. Quaint as the notion may seem 
in 1967. 

The abomination of our century, he feels, 


come, in his mind, sinful. 
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Uncle Sam, in Walter's lexicon, is the 
biggest pickpocket in history. 

He has a fetish about physical culture. 
This accounts for his frequent invitation to 
those he meets along the streets to join him 
for a steam bath and salt rubdown, followed 
by a swim in the Athletic club pool. 

Walter's compassion is boundless for peo- 
ple, birds, animals, Indians and the younger 
generation which will have to inherit the 
mess of its elders. 

His pockets are filled with everything from 
candies and straight-edge razor letter open- 
ers to vials of perfume, and occasionally 
small change—which he hands out as he 
goes like a perpetual “Saint on 34th Street!” 

This has earned him the title of “Good 
Humor Man!" 

Walter abhors two things: cigarets and 
alcohol. 

He has been known to remove cigarets and 
cigars from the open mouths of businessmen 
and executives along his route and applaud 
those who abstain by sending them morale- 
boosting letters, supplemented by cash. 

On his letterheads and at the entrance to 
his “Walden” on Lake George, he has posted 
his motto: 

“No Stinkweed ... No Firewater!” 

Among the handful of personalities in the 
city’s tapestry, who weave the most vivid color 
in the 80 to 100 age group, Walter takes his 
place alongside such contenders as Joe Supor- 
nick, 85-year-old fire adjuster philosopher 
and good deed-doer, Joseph (Old St. Paul) 
Shiely Sr., the cement and gravel king, and 
Louis Villaume Sr., last of the fighting 
Frenchmen. 

It is not unusual to find two or three of 
them salting each other down in the fog of 
the Athletic club steamroom. 

While each owes his present vigor and 
stamina, albeit financial acument to a variety 
of causes, Walter Deubener can claim the 
most eccentric beginnings of them all. 

A piece of string! ~- 

With it, he and his wife, Lydia, invented 
the modern shopping bag with handles. 

They worked this miracle of merchandising 
on E. Seventh st. in Downtown St. Paul, in a 
10-cent store where Walter operated the gro- 
cery concession and his wife ran the cash and 

carry department on the balcony. 

1. has always been the general consensus 
that the Deubener shopping bag, still the 
sturdy item it was then, paved the way for 
the modern supermarket. 

But in 1918 the concept hadn’t even de- 
veloped into the notion stage. 

Walter and Lydia, as they watched the 
shoppers, noticed that women limited their 
purchases by their arms rather than their 
pocketbooks: 


And, in the personal struggle of the “Have 
Nots” to become the “Haves,” Walter and 
Lydia decided that the best way was to pro- 
vide some means of permitting housewives to 
carry more merchandise, 

Walter tried a coups of experiments—tying 
parcels together in one package . . using 
shopping baskets. Both were failures. One 
night, as he tried to sleep, Walter mentally 
took a paper bag and punched two holes in 
each side near the top and two near the 
bottom. Then he passed a strong double cord 
through the holes and around under the 
bottom and extended it upward to form han- 
dles at the top. 

Next morning, Walter hurried to the store, 
got a paper sack and went through the same 
procedure. He filled the sack with 50 pounds 
of groceries and carried it around the store. 

It held without strain. 

Walter and Lydia didn’t go into production 
that day. Instead they went to see their 
lawyer and established patent rights. 

— Back at the store, Lydia cut pictures out 
of magazines and pasted them on the sides 
of the new-style shopping bags to make 
them more attractive. 

“By noon,” Walter recalls, “we had made 

bags.” 
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And sold them for 10 cents a plece. 

Two girls were hired to produce shopping 
bags and Walter rented space in a basement 
for his factory. The first 125 bags sold like 
gold. Pretty soon the dime store chains 
stocked them for sale in stores throughout 
the country. In Canada. In 

Walter and Lydia moved the factory out 
of the basement into a storeroom. Walter 
quit his job as grocer and became sales man- 
ager, shipping clerk, machinist, factory su- 
perintendent and janitor. 

As Walter says: “In 1918, the shopping bag 
with handles was an idea. In 1919 we sold 
a million.” 

A Philadelphia company built a bag-mak- 
ing machine to speed production and Walter 
moved his factory to Indianapolis, Ind.— 
& more central location. 

How many billions of Deubener shopping 
bags have been sold defies even the arith- 
metical mind of Walter Deubener. Other bag 
makers have copied—within an inch of Deu- 
bener patents. But none has the luxurious 
stability and appearance of the Deubener 
bag, with its picture designs on the sides. 

That simple piece of string has strung it- 
self into the Deubener legend. And its profits 
were parlayed into vast real estate holdings 
in St. Paul. 

Deubener Properties became a popular sign 
on buildings and apartments. 

But never without the human touch of 
Walter's personality. His benevolence as a 
landlord is known by tenants, whom he 
never forgot on Christmas. If he learned of 
family problems, he stepped in to help. 

He has shared his wealth with countless 
thousands. Nay millions. Without abandon- 
ing his precepts of “a dollar's work for a 
dollar earned,” he has a broad compassion 
for those whom he feels are unfortunate 
because of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. 

He is almost the first contributor to any 
cause publicized in the Oliver Towne column, 
Apprised of some family misfortune, he de- 
lights in sending out—anonymously—tur- 


Minnesota nets huge carloads of clothing 
and supplies, which he personally hauls to 
the reservations. 

These days finds Walter and Lydia in their 
Wilderness retreat at Lake George, near 
Itasca State park where they swim each 
morning as “nature intended!" 

Their refuge is a huge acreage, filled with 
bird feeders, cabins, myriad gardens, exquis- 
ite lawns and à log cabin filled with mem- 
orabilia Walter has collected on nature, gov- 
ernment, finance, physical fitness, and life 
in general. 

On a Sunday last year, Walter and Lydia 
shared this Shangri-la with my family. And 
while the others became acquainted with 
birds and animals romping the lawns, Walter 
took me to his office in one room of their 
home, where he explained that "I am now 
putting my house in order.” 

He has sold his real estate holdings in St. 
Paul. He is liquidating his other properties 
and getting ready for the eventual and ulti- 
mate conclusion of those who know they are 
not immortal. Though I'd expect he'll live 
past 100. 

Walter contemplates, from his vista over- 
looking placid, picturesque Lake George, a 
world he wishes he could leave in better 
hands and estate. 

“It Is too late for preaching about the kind 
of economy and y Americans must 
have,” he said sadly. “A man hasn't got a 
chance anymore tò do what I did. Everything 
is ‘free, free, free but it really isn’t. Nobody 
will listen. Somebody has to pay. . And it 
will be your children playing out there on 
the grass.” 

Unconsciously he picked up a plece of 
string from the desk. 
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The War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKEI. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last decade social scientists 
have clearly documented the inability of 
many city welfare agencies to help the 
urban poor rise out of their impoverish- 
ment. These social dropouts have con- 
tinued, often for several generations 
within the same family, to subsist on 
welfare handouts. In a nation as affluent 
as ours, we cannot allow this situation to 
continue. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, 
that I read about the success of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity in making 
a significant impact on the plight of the 
Nation's poor. As a recent review of our 
antipoverty program in the Chicago De- 
fender points out, after years of merely 
treating the symptoms of poverty 
through various temporary, emergency 
expenditures, our Federal Government 
has finally embarked upon a crusade to 
eradicate the underlying causes of pov- 
erty in America, 

Nowhere have the beneficial results 
been more evident than in the city of 
Chicago. As this article indicates, the 
Chicago office of urban opportunity has 
been one of the most successful in the 
country. Under the astute direction of 
Dr. Deton J. Brooks, a professional ad- 
ministrator of proven ability and com- 
petence, this city’s poverty problems are 
being tackled for the first time on a scale 
that will really help the indigent poor 
break out of the cycle of poverty. 

So that my fellow colleagues might 
learn of the progress being made in Chi- 
cago, I have asked that this article be 
republished in the Recorp: 

THE WAR ON POVERTY 

Those who take an objective, detached 
view of the work of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity are unanimous in their praises. 
They see in it a sincere attempt to try to 
bring the great American dream within the 
grasp of the common man. The social meas- 
ures that were initiated during the admin- 
istration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
such as WPA, NYA, CCO, and others were & 
temporary stop-gap. They were emergency 
innovations intended solely to meet the 
stress and strain of the moment. They were 
never meant to be permanent aspects of the 
nation’s economy. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is the 
first long range effort on governmental scale 
to grapple with poverty at its source and 
bring a measure of hope and comfort to the 
nation’s indigent citizens, R. Sargent 
Shriver, who oversees the operation of the 
OEO has poured every ounce of his kinetic 
energy into the program. The results, by 
and large, have been eminently successful. 
True, there have been sharp criticisms hers 
and there. But invariably the critical ob- 
servations have been inspired by partisan 
politics. 

The walling about the poor not being 
given a voice in the organizational structure 
of the program has been effectively silenced 
by the simple expedient of inclusion of the 
poor on a decision-making level. 
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Never before in American social, economic 
Or political history has there been so deep 
a concern for the plight of the underpriv- 
fleged, the neglected and the hungry as it 
is today. Rather than enlarging an already 
cumbersome army of public aid recipients, 
the Federal government employs its re- 
sources to train men for skilled jobs, and 
Close the educational gap among children 
of school-age by providing a Head Start pro- 
gram. 2 

It is gratifying to know that the national 
consensus is that the Chicago Office of Ur- 
ban Opportunity is the most efficiently ad- 
Ministered sector of the War on Poverty. 
Even unconscionable politicians have found 
no fault with it elther in the application 
of the principles for which it was created 
or in the treatment and participation of the 
poor. Much of the credit for this belongs to 
Mayor Daley whose selection of Dr. Deton 
J. Brooks, a trained administrator, as direc- 
tor of the Chicago program, was made not on 
the basis of partisan politics, but strictly on 
ability and proven competence. 


The Otepka Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my fellow Members a matter of 
Considerable concern to all Americans. 
I refer to the case involving Otto Otepka, 
currently being heard in secret hearings 
at the State Department. In light of the 
Department's unprecedented decision to 
Withhold all testimony from the public, 
including that covering questioning, the 
following resolution by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the American Le- 
gion takes on special significance: 

THE OTEPKA CASE 


(Resolution of the 48th annual national 
convention of the American Legion, Wash- 
Saan, D.C., August 30, 31-September 1, 

) 

Whereas, Mr. Otto F. Otepka, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Evaluations, Department of State Of- 
fice of Security, for the past five years has 
been subjected—on the part of his superiors 
in the Department—to undue duress, harass- 
ment, insults, and threat of dismissal; and 

Whereas, on September 23, 1963, Mr, Otepka 
Was adyised that the Department proposed 
to remove him from his appointment with 
the Department of State on charges that he 
had violated Department directives govern- 
ing classified documents, specifically, that he 
had furnished certain classified documents 
to the Chief Counsel of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee; and 

Whereas, Mr. Otepka met these charges, 
and appealed the dismissal notice, on 
grounds that the documents in question 
Were turned over to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee during its investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act in order 

establish the verity of his testimony to 
the Subcommittee—concerning lax security 

Practices in the Department of State—as op- 

to contrary evidence offered the Sub- 
committee by his superiors; and 

Whereas, the documents in question up- 
held Mr. Otepka's testimony, and subsequent 
hearings 2 Subcommittee brought out 

Tact t certain of his superiors and 

Other employees of the Office of Security had 
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otherwise misled or misinformed the Senate 
Subcommittee; and 

Whereas, the Code of Ethics for Govern- 
ment Service, expressed in House-Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 175, 85th Con- 
gress, Second Session, requires that any per- 
son in government seryice “Put loyalty to 
the highest moral principles and to country 
above loyalty to person, party or Govern- 
ment department;" and 

Whereas, The American Legion believes 
that the security program of the State De- 
partment must be of the highest possible 
order; and 

Whereas, the Otepka case involves not only 
loyaity to the United States, it also involves 
the matter of the dignity of an individual 
human being; and 

Whereas, at stake in Mr. Otepka's appeal is 
(a) whether or not dedicated professional 
security officers In government will be per- 
mitted to be so intimidated in the conduct 
of their vital work that the internal security 
program of the United States will be placed 
in jeopardy; and (b) whether or not the 

msisting of the elected repre- 

sentatives of the people—will preserve its 
right to oversee the behavior of officials in 
the Executive Branch; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Washington, 
D.C., August 80, 31-September 1, 1966, That 
The American Legion deplores the treatment 
which Mr. Otto F. Otepka has received at 
the hands of his superiors in the US. De- 
partment of State, and commends the action 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee in its thorough investigation of the 
Otepka case and related matters, and in its 
bringing to the attention of the public the 
true circumstances surrounding Mr. Otepka's 
dismissal from his important position in the 
Department of State. 


Representative McDonald of Michigan Ad- 
dresses Young Republicans at National 
Convention in Omaha, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, last night Congressman Jack 
McDonatp of Michigan, spoke before 
the national convention of the National 
Federation of Young Republicans in 
Omaha, Nebr. It was an honor for one 
so new to the Halls of Congress to be in- 
vited to address this group. And I be- 
lieve that his remarks are of interest to 
all Members of the House: 

SPEECH GIVEN BY CONGRESSMAN Jack McDon- 
ALD, 19TH DISTRICT, MICHIGAN, AT THE 
YounG REPUBLICAN NATIONAL FEDERATION 
CONVENTION ANNUAL MeEnNn’s LUNCHEON, 
OMAHA, NEBR., JUNE 21, 1967 
Just the other day an historic event took 

place. It happened in Alexandria, Virginia, a 

city across the river from Washington, D.C. 

A new city council was elected. And for the 

frst time in seventy-six years a Republican 

was elected to a seat on the council, 

It was an historic event in Alexandria, to 
be sure. But, such events are becoming more 
commonplace throughout the country. In 
fact, the resurgence of Republicans in city 
councils and State houses, town halle and 
gubernatorial mansions, has given rise to a 
very real belief that we can win control of 
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both the White House and the Congress in 
1968. 5 

But, to do this, we must adhere to two 
principles. First, and most obvious, we must 
be united and continue to work together to 
win the election. This, despite any bitterly 
contested primaries or nominating conven- 
tions that may occur. 

Second, we must have a progressive plat- 
form which offers a viable alternative to the 
Great Society.. Toward that end, we in the 
Congress have made a start. Under the lead- 
ership of Jerry Ford and Ev Dirksen, Re- 
publicans in the Congress have approached 
the problems of pollution, crime, housing, 
education, and job training, to name a few, 
with a view toward presenting positive pro- 
grams which offer the electorate a clear 
choice. 

Rather than accept the tired notion that 
the Federal Government must solve every 
problem that faces our Nation, we have pro- 
posed solutions which would tackle the 
problems at the local level. The essential 
distinction here being that we have not 
merely opposed one solution—we have pro- 
posed another. Or as Jerry Ford is fond of 
pointing out—we will disdain the role of 
“nay-sayer" in preference to the role of “yea- 
sayer” for alternative approaches. 

In the fleld of elementary and secondary 
education, for example, the party supported 
the alternative offered by Congressman Al- 
bert Quie of Minnesota. The Quie amend- 
ment to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act would have accomplished several 
things. To begin with—the Quie amend- 
ment would have eliminated 30 separate 
Federal programs with their 30 separate sets 
of guidelines, 30 different filing dates, and 
30 conflicting sets of regulations and in their 
place substituted one Federal program with 
one set of guidelines, one filing date and one 
set of regulations. 

Beyond that, the Quie Amendment would 
have eliminated the “Czarlike” powers of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the sweeping authority of the 
United States Office of Education over the 
direction of school programs throughout the 
country. Had we been victorious on the floor 
of the House, the control of elementary and 
secondary education in this Nation would 
haye been returned to the State and local 
boards of education, which until 1965 had 
managed to educate millions of thinking 
Americans for nearly 200 years without the 
interference of the Federal Government. 

And to the contrary of all the propaganda 
you may have héard—the Quie amendment 
would not have excluded aid to private in- 
stitutions. Safeguards were written into the 
legislation to assure continued support for 
all schools with, I must add, a distribution 
formula which would have assured some 39 
States of a more equitable share of the Fed- 
eral dollar for education. 


In the field of housing, another bold in- 
novation has been designed by Republicans. 
The chief architects are Senator Charles 
Percy of Illinois and Congressman William 
Widnall of New Jersey. Their plan isn blue- 
print for eliminating the slums and ghettos 
of our cities by providing the residents of 
these blighted areas with the opportunity 
to rebuild their neighborhood and own a 
decent home. 

The Percy-Widnall proposal establishes a 
mechanism whereby mortgage assistance can 
be provided to lower income Americans un- 
able to afford and obtain conventional mort- 
gage financing. Beyond that, their bill pro- 
vides funds to provide these people with 
budget counseling and job training in order 
to assist them in their endeavor to become 
and remain a home-owner. 

Essentially, the plan works at the local 
level. Neighborhoods seeking to improve 
themselves would establish corporations 
composed of local business, civic, profes- 
sional, religious, and labor leaders. They 
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would borrow funds from a national founda- 
tion to loan neighborhood residents who are 
willing to purchase a home that has been 
rehabilitated. 

The advantages of such an approach are 
obvious when one reflects upon the merits 
of home-ownership. Chief among them is 
the fact that the home-owner generally 
tends to have a measure of self-respect 
which is evident in his care for both his own 
property and the property of others. 

The home-owner is also, as a rule, more 
stable, less likely to pick up and move. Thus, 
he tends to become more involved in com- 
munity affairs, and to be concerned with the 
proper development of his neighborhood. 
He wants good schools, safe streets, clean 
parks, And he ts willing to commit both his 
time and resources to achieving these goals. 

This Republican endorsed proposal stands 
in sharp contrast to the Great Soclety pro- 
grams of rent supplements, public housing, 
and model cities which, by their very nature, 
tend to produce the ghettos and to per- 
petuate the self-defeatism such ghettos 
generate. For so long as lower income citizens 
are denied the opportunity to own the prop- 
erty on which they live, they will lack the 
motivation to improve themselves or to take 
a more active interest in the welfare of their 
neighborhood. 

In the area of job training, I am proud 
to have joined with many of my Republican 
colleagues in sponsoring the human invest- 
ment bill, Our proposal would provide in- 
centives to industry to train the disadvan- 
taged. The advantages to this approach are 
numerous. 

First, it would eliminate the obvious in- 
efficiency of Government-run programs in 
which we have innumerable examples of 
training programs which bear no relation to 
industrial needs. We have discovered, for 
example, that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has wasted funds on such incon- 
sequential projects as having men chop 
brush along the banks of streams. 

The response to this proposal from the 
corporate. community has been gratifying. 
Chief among the reasons for the business- 
man's support is the fact that he will train 
men for jobs. which actually exist. Thus, 
employment will be assured upon completion 
of the training program. I think, however, 
that we should also consider the added plus 
of utilizing industry's efficient methods and 
“know-how” to attacking one of our basic 
problems. My own belief is that combining 
the talents of the corporate officer with the 
techniques of efficient business practice will 
result in s quicker victory in our war on 
poverty than any army of VISTA volunteers 
could ever hope to accomplish. 

Republicans have adopted a similar posi- 
tion with respect to pollution. We have 
sponsored legislative proposals which would 
encourage industry to police pollution by 
offering incentives for the development and 
use of devices to eliminate Industrial waste. 
The renaissance of such cities as Pittsburgh 
was brought about primarily by the efforts 
of local business and political leaders—not 
by Federal decree. We would hope that 
similar efforts to purify the water and air 
in major industrial areas could be carried 
out by incentives rather than imposition, 
by persuasion rather than prescription. And 
I, for ons, believe that the tax break stimu- 
lates such action by corporations. 

Further, there is no dental that some form 
of regulation will be needed to insure 
against water and air pollution, but the 
question arises as to whether we will es- 
tablish such guidelines at the national level 
or at the State and local levels. Once again, 
the example of cities such as Pittsburgh 
suggests that it can be done at the local 
level—and far more effectively. 

The effectiveness of programs at the local 
level ls, of course, hampered by a lack of 
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funds. And this argument has been used 
by the administration to expand the num- 
ber of grant-in-aid programs and to call for 
more Federal dollars to assist our local com- 
munities. But, Republicans have countered 
by suggesting that we could eliminate one 
entire level of red tape if, instead of sending 
the money to Washington for redistribution 
to the States and cities, the money was re- 
tained at home where it will wind up any- 
way. This proposal is known as tax-sharing“ 
and has been proposed in many forms, most 
notably by Congressmen Melvin Laird of 
Wisconsin and Charles Goodell of New York. 
Essentially, one plan would permit the re- 
tention of funds in the cities and States by 
providing for Federal tax reductions for city 
and State taxes. The other plan calls for 
Federal collection of the tax dollars fol- 
lowed by a disbursement of “block grants” 
to the cities and States. 

In each instance, the programs would pro- 
vide local people with the funds to carry out 
local programs in accordance with local 
needs. But, without Federal interference. 

At the moment, the only real program 
which remains in the hands of local author- 
ities is the power of law enforcement. But, at 
this time, we are witnessing an attempt on 
the part of the Federal Government to take 
control of local authority and establish na- 
tional policies for crime prevention. We 
should certainly employ the most effective 
means to combat crime in our country. But, 
if the Attorney General continues to preach 
as he has before the Judiciary Committee 
that “wiretapping is not necessary to catch 
criminals” despite all of the evidence of State 
attorneys general and metropolitan district 
attorneys to the contrary, then I suggest that 
the most.effective forces against crime re- 
main at the State and local level. I, for one, 
am in favor of the national entry into this 
fight. But, I believe our role should be to 
give local law enforcement officers the mod- 
ern tools they need to do their job—im- 
plements which have been stripped by recent 
court decisions—by passing legislation which 
would, within the boundaries of constitu- 
tional rights, permit wiretapping. 

In this area, as well as other areas I have 
mentioned, the importance of the Republi- 
can Party's legislative approach cannot be 
underestimated. Two reasons emerge. The 
first, of course, Is the fact of the alterna- 
tives themselyes. They are clear alternatives. 
Either the American public can continue to 
send millions of their tax dollars to Wash- 
ington and, in turn, receive regulations on 
how to run thetr lives, or they can retain a 
portion of their tax dollar for local purposes 
and have some say in the management of 
their own affairs. 

The second is that this legislative ap- 
proach offers viable and progressive alterna- 
tives. Too often in the past our party has 
been viewed in a negative light. Conservatism 
has been misinterpreted by the electorate. 
It has appeared as s “do-nothing” or “nay- 
sayer” approach. We have been pictured as 
being obstructors rather than constructors, 
against solving any of the probleme of our 
society rather than for a different approach 
to thelr solution. -` 

In this regard I am proud of the legisla- 
tive accomplishments of the Republican 
Party in the Congress to date. We have be- 
gun to forge a platform of responsible, con- 
structive alternatives to the administration's 
proposals for more of the same Federal in- 
volvement in every sphere of human ac- 
tivity, alternatives which are positive ap- 
proaches to the solution of our problemas. 
They will stand us in good stead in 1968. For 
as more people become frustrated with the 
insensitivity of the administration’s ap- 
proach and educated to the significance of 
our party's, I believe the choice will be clear. 


June 22, 1967 
Our Inconsistent Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, for vacillation 
and inconsistency there are few organi- 
zations which can surpass the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Even the Con- 
gress; the National Legislature, which can 
be expected to vacillate in its lawmaking. 
does not exert any greater influence on 
the lives of all our people than the Su- 
preme Court. 

Their one-man, one-vote decision is in- 
consistent with our Constitution which 
accords the same two votes in the U.S. 
Senate to the State of Nevada as it does 
to the State of California, which has 
some 50 times Nevada's population. 

They rule rightfully that the State 
shall not decide who shall marry whom, 
but at almost the same time rule that the 
State shall decide to whom the owner of 
private property shall dispose of it. 

Richard Wilson’s editorial appearing 
in the Washington Star on June 14, en- 
titled “The High Court and Freedom of 
Choice” clearly delineates the danger of 
the unconstitutional legislative activities 
of the judicial branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
editorial with my remarks at this point: 
THE HIGH Court AND FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The Supreme Court has what 
must seem to most people—at least to most 
people in most of the states—to be an un- 
deniable human right. If a Negro and white 
wish to marry who is to say they shall not? 
Certainly not the state. 

Then why is it not a human right to dis- 
pose of private property as the disposer 
wishes? Why cannot the owner of private 
property sell to whom he wishes for any rea- 
son that pleases him? 

The Negro woman and the white man who 
chose to marry and live in Virginia contrary 
to Its now invalid laws exercised freedom of 
choice. They wished to live together legally, 
not being concerned with social conventions 
against racial intermarriage. 

Does it follow that an owner of a house 
shall be compelled to sell to them If they 
make a bona fide offer? Or, does the owner 
of the house himself have the freedom of 
choice inyolved in waiting for an offer from 
a buyer he considera more desirable. 

In non-legal terms, it can be forecast that 
the answer to be found in the Supreme Court 
lies in the majority opinion by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren in the marriage case. 

The reasoning in that case was that free- 
dom to marry or not to marry a person of 
another race resides with the individual and 
cannot be infringed by the state. 

Freedom to own property, however, can 
be infringed by the state. Property cannot 
be used for illegal purposes such as gambling 
or prostitution. 

It can be surmised that the court would 
rule that property also cannot be used to 
thwart “the principle of equality at the heart 
of the 14th Amendment,” which is the law 
of the land. 

The decision in the marriage case was 
unanimous, as it was in the school cases a 
decade ago. But where freedom of choice, and 
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by inference freedom of association, is con- 
cerned the court is not unanimous. It stands 
5-to-4, or did until the retirement of Justice 
Tom C. Clark. 

The latest case involving freedom of choice, 
wherein there was a 5-to-4 split, was the 
invalidation of California’s constitutional 
Provision known as tion 14. This 
Proposition voted by a 2-to-l majority of 
California's voters became Section 26 of Ar- 
ticle 1 of the California Constitution and 
Provided, in part: 

“Neither the state nor any subdivision or 
agency thereof shall deny, limit or abridge, 
directly or indirectly, the right of any per- 
son, who is willing or desires to sell, lease 
or rent any part or all of his real property, 
to decline to sell, lease or rent such property 
to such person or persons as he, in his ab- 
solute discretion, chooses.” 

The majority of the court held that this 
Was not a neutral position by the state (a 
State is not compelled to have an act on 
discrimination) but a positive encourage- 
ment by the state of discrimination in the 
sale and rental of housing. This contravened 
the 14th Amendment. The minority of four 
held that the amendment was neutral and 
required no affirmative governmental en- 
forcement of any sort, and therefore did not 
Violate the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment. ‘ 

But all that was probably merely the legal 
facade behind which lies the broader issue 
Of freedom of choice by private citizens. This 
came out most strongly in conflicting opin- 
ions by Associate Justice John Harlan and 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas. 

Harlan wrote that the equal protection 
Clause of the Constitution (invoked in the 
school case, Brown v; Board of Education) 
“does not undertake to control purely per- 
sonal prejudices and predilections, and in- 
dividuals acting on their own are left free 
to discriminate on racial grounds if they 
are so minded.” 

Douglas has another view. He sees a high- 
ly sophisticated conspiracy wherein property 
Owners’ prejudices are magnified by real es- 
tate brokers and money lenders to keep 
Neighborhoods “white” or “Caucasian” as 
the dominant interests desire. 

He finds that urban housing is in the pub- 
lic domain and clearly marked by the public 
interest. Since real estate brokers are state 
licensed, they must be dedicated, like the 
telephone companies and hotels and motels, 
to service to all without discrimination, in 
the Douglas view. 

The court is evidently moving toward new 
definitions limiting on racial grounds free- 
dom of choice in such common acts of every- 
day life as the selling of a house, but not 
limiting this freedom in such common acts 
&s the choice of a wife or husband. 


Welfarer’s Union To Destroy Welfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
Can people were shocked to learn that 
they are taxed of their hard-earned 
Wages and profits in the name of charity 
for nonworkers who claim hardship and 

isability, yet can be active enough to 
Organize into unions, march in protests, 
and file lawsuits claiming a vested right 
Teceive welfare doles is guaranteed 
Under the U.S. Constitution. 


j 
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Let the exploiters: of the poor who 
would use welfare recipients for political 
advantage and their fellow travelers go 
to Moscow or Cuba and carry on their 
devilish plots to hurt those who are in 
dire need of welfare assistance. 

If these agitators do not like what 
they are getting, they can always go to 
work selling Daily Workers or, in pro- 
test, burn their welfare checks, 

Next thing we may experience will be 
a protest for appointment of a welfare 
recipient to the U.S. Supreme Court— 
and it might well be an advantage over 
some of the illiterates now serving. 

The race war is now being abandoned 
in favor of the true Communist objec- 
tive—a class war. It will not work in 
America, but many innocent, needy peo- 
ple may suffer because of the party dis- 
cipline and leadership of a bunch of in- 
tellectual morons who seek to divide 
our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting news ar- 
ticles from the June 21 Evening Star, the 
June 18 Sunday Star, and June 16 
Evening Star: 

DEMONSTRATIONS SLATED BY WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS 


(By Paul Delaney) 

Plans for protest demonstrations by wel- 

fare recipients in 37 cities, including Wash- 
were announced today by the Na- 
tional Welfare Rights Movement. 

Dr. George A. Wiley, director of the move- 
ment's Poverty-Rights Action Center here, 
said “recipients in the thousands will march, 
protest and demonstrate for bread and dig- 
nity” on June 30. 

He said national demands will be for more 
money and easing of “barbaric regulations 
and government-sponsored poverty.” Locally, 
each demonstration will be geared to local 
problems. Plans are for recipients to protest 
in front of welfare offices in their cities. 

Wiley said detalis of the march here in 
Washington have not been concluded but 
that recipients will march on the Department 
of Public Welfare. The local action will be 
organized by the Citywide Welfare Alliance, 
he said. 

Wiley described the planned protests as the 
“opening round” of more and more action by 
welfare recipients to pressure national and 
legislatures to overhaul the system. He sald 
the principal demand is that average annual 
welfare benefits be raised above the $3,000 
poverty level. He said $4,000 would be ac- 
ceptable. 

Wiley contrasted the planned action to 
civil rights activity. 

“There has never been similar civil rights 
planning,” he stated. “There have been no 
nationwide, rationally conceived and orga- 
nized demonstrations by civil rights groups.” 

He said his organization is made up of 
250 “loosely federated" groups within the 
states. He could not estimate the number of 
individuals, either nationally or locally. 

Wiley cited a federal court ruling in Con- 
necticut yesterday that struck down that 
state's residency requirements for welfare 
recipients. He said it is the first time a 
recipient has won a major constitutional 
case and deciared they will be going to court 
more in the future. 


Two COURTS AT Opps ON WELFARE RULE 


A federal court in Connecticut yesterday 
ruled that that state’s one-year residency 
requirement for welfare payments is uncon- 
stitutional. At the same time, a U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge was dismissing a similar 
challenge in a Washington case. 

The 2-to-1 decision in U.S. District Court 
in Hartford said the state law is uncon- 
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etitutional because it violates the right of 
free travel between states. 

Both cases were brought in behalf of wel- 
fare recipients by attorneys of the federally 
fmanced Neighborhood Legal Services, which 
was originated through the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

MOVED HERE LAST YEAR 


In U.S. District Court here, Judge Alexan- 
der Holtzoff refused the request of Mrs. 
Minnie Harrell, 28, that a three-judge panel 
be convened to rule on the constitutional 
challenge. 

Mrs. Harrell, the mother of three, moved 
here from Bay Shore, N.Y. last September 
after undergoing an operation for cancer, she 
related in her suit filed two weeks ago. 

Holtzoff said that welfare payments are a 
grant “and not a matter of contractual 
right.” Congress has the right to make “rea- 
sonable requirements" and residency is such 
a reasonable requirement,” he said. 

ISSUE TOO REMOTE 

Holtzoff also said that without the one- 
year residency requirement, Washington 
would face “an influx of indigents” and 
could become a “Mecca” for such persons. 

Mrs. Harrell’s counsel contend the re- 
quirement is an abridgement of freedom of 
travel, Holtzoff rule the issue was “too remote 
to be considered.” 

The Hartford case was filed on behalf of 
Vivian Marie Thompson, 19, who moved from 
Boston to Hartford with her two children to 
be nearer her mother, United Press Interna- 
tional reported. 

Six months after arriving in Hartford last 
year she applied unsuccessfully for funds 
under the Aid-to-Dependent-Children pro- 
gram. 

Her attorney said after the ruling that, if it 
is upheld on appeal by the state, it would 
mean no state would have a residence law 
in the area of welfare.” 

The majority opinion said the Connecticut 
law infringes on the constitutional right to 
travel freely because it has the effect of dis- 
couraging interstate movement, UPI reported. 

The opinion pointed out that the Connect- 
icut statute states openly that the residency 

are aimed at preventing per- 
sons entering the state solely to seek welfare 
ald. 
DISSENTING OPINION 


The majority opinion also said that the 
state had failed to show that “any significant 
number” of persons had, in fact, entered the 
state for that purpose. 

In a dissenting opinion, Judge T. Emmet 
Claire said the residency stipulation did not 
prohibit travel between the states as such 
and described the law as a legitimate protec- 
tion of the state's financial interest. He said 
the fact that such legislation existed in about 
40 other states was indicative of its validity. 

The states without a residency require- 
ment in welfare payments are Alaska, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, Maine, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont, according to the Federal Welfare Ad- 
ministration, an advisory group to the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
More than a year ego, this group recom- 
mended that all residency requirements be 
abolished, 

In the case here, attorney Lawrance Silyer 
said he planned to appeal the ruling. 

He said, however, that the Neighborhood 
Legal Services may first petition Holtzoff for 
a rehearing because no one here was aware of 
the Hartford ruling at the time Mrs. Harrell 
case was being argued, and the Connecticut 
case might provide a precedent. 

Silver said that the Connecticut decision 
would not be binding here because the courts 
are of identical authority, but he said the 
Hartford decision would have “excellent 
precedental possibilities.” 
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WELFARE RECIPIENTS Form Uniow To PRESS 
DEMANDS 
(By Fred Barnes) 


A group of District welfare recipients yes- 
terday announced formation of a union to 
press their demands for “more money now” 
from the Welfare Department and to end 
“the rule” of Sen. Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va. 

The new union consists of members of the 
City-wide Welfare Alliance, an organization 
of welfare recipients. The union will use the 
name of the alliance. 

Leaders said it already has 175 members 
who have paid a $1 initiation fee. They come 
from seven welfare recipient committees in 
the District, Mrs. Annie McLean, chairman 
of the group said. 

She said the union “will represent us 
against the Welfare Department in our efforts 
to get more money now.” On June 30, she 
said, the union will present its demands to 
the department and ask for tion as 
the “legitimate bargaining tool“ for the city’s 
welfare recipients. 


A WHITE HOUSE CALL 


The hopes of the union were buoyed by 
a phone call from the White House asking 
what can be done to meet our demands so 
that our demonstration will not end in riots,” 
as in Boston, Mrs. McLean said. But she 
would not disclose who called from the White 
House or who received the call. 

Contacted at the White House, Stephen 
Pollak, special assistant to the President on 
District affairs, said he had “had no con- 
versation on the subject” with the group. 
“I don't know who might have called,” he 
added. 

Mrs. McLean said, we are sending them 
(the White House) a list of demands which 
we feel must be met.” But the only demand 
she would disclose was that of the need 
for recognition of the new union. 

“We're here to say to the Welfare Depart- 
ment and Sen. Byrd that we’re not going 
to stand by and let them take over,” Mrs. 
Etta Horn, vice chairman of the union, said. 
Several times she repeated the slogan, “More 
investigators? Hell no!” 

Byrd, chairman of the Senate District ap- 
propriations subcommittee, called last Sat- 
urday for more investigators. He has been 
a long time foe of suspected welfare cheaters, 
and has opposed direct welfare aid for chil- 
dren with unemployed parents. 

While not saying how much more money 
will be demanded, she said welfare grants 
should rise “at least to the poverty level,” 
a figure she pegged at $3,600 annually. 

Mrs. McLean said the union is allied with 
the National Welfare Rights Movement, 
whose headquarters are at R St. NW. This 
group is trying to organize welfare recipients 
throughout the nation. 

In addition to the 25 members in each of 
the seven committees, she said the union is 
“in the process” of getting members in seven 
other welfare-recipient committees. She said 
the committees already in the union are 
from Barry Farms, Knox Hill, Friendship 
House, Near Northeast, Southwest, CoÑgress 
Heights and Defrees Street. 


Representative Smith of New York Calls 
for Early Congressional Action on 
Social Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply concerned over a matter 
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that affects the welfare of thousands of 
Iny own constituents and literally mil- 
lions of other American citizens. From 
all outward appearances, current efforts 
to provide increases in social security 
cash benefits, coupled with automatic 
cost of living increases, have stagnated. 

With the steadily increasing cost of 
living, hundreds of thousands of our so- 
cial security retirees are finding it diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to make ends 
meet. The many financial and adminis- 
trative problems that have arisen as a 
result of the implementation of the 
medicare program have contributed fur- 
ther to the burden placed upon our re- 
tired citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to fulfill our 
dutybound responsibility to the millions 
of Americans who contributed to the 
growth and prosperity of our great Na- 
tion, we must act now. I am deeply dis- 
turbed by suggestions which indicate 
that the increase in social security cash 
benefits and the cost of living increase 
clause will be deferred until 1968, a 
presidential election year. We cannot 
and must not play politics with the lives, 
fortunes, and welfare of our needy senior 
citizens. I urge all of my colleagues to 
speak out in favor of early House and 
Senate action on this most necessary so- 
cial security legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent editorial in the 
Buffalo Evening News addresses itself to 
the views of our distinguished colleague, 
Representative CHARLES E. GOODELL on 
this very subject. I commend the Buffalo 
Evenings News and Representative 
GoopELL for adding their own strong 
voices to this most worthy cause. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
Buffalo Evening News editorial be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

Acr Now ON PENSIONS 

We hope that Rep, Charles E. Goodell (R., 
Jamestown) is wrong in sensing a “quiet 
plot” among administration leaders in Con- 
gress to “delay any social security increase 
until the election year 1968.” But if he turns 
out to be correct—if this all-too-familiar 
game of timing social security cost-of-living 
adjustments to do the in-party the most 
good at the polls is being cynically played 
once again—then we are as mad about it as 
Mr. Goodell says he is. 

Mr. Goodell and the House Republicans, 
for whom he is one of the leading spokes- 
men, are entitled to take a burn on this 
issue. For ever since last June—when the 
President began talking grandly about what 
he would ask Congress to start doing this 
year on social security—they have been 
clamoring for an immediate cost-of-living 
adjustment in pension benefits. Beyond that, 
they have called repeatedly—and we have 
repeatedly endorsed the case—for an escala- 
tor clause to keep benefits automatically ad- 
justed to future living-cost Inflation. 

For years, Congress has kept playing the 
cruelest kind of politics with social secu- 
rity—generally letting the pensioners suffer 
for inflation during non-election years and 
finally coming through with political trum- 
pets and flourishes proclaiming a great 
“liberalization” on the eve of the next presi- 
dential election. 

It is the Goodell-Republican view, which 
we emphatically share, that whatever scale 
of benefits Congress adopts as a matter of 
policy, that level should surely be fixed in 
terms of real buying power and protected— 
by a cost-of-living escalator clause—against 
loss through either creeping or galloping in- 
flation. With living costs having already risen 
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about 8 per cont since the last social security 
increase, this protection is emphatically 
needed now, not “manana.” 


Federal Grant Makes Law Enforcement 
Degree Program Possible in Tarrant 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, with the 
assistance of a grant of $14,444 by the 
Department of Justice under the law en- 
forcement assistance program, the Tar- 
rant County Junior College District of 
Fort Worth has been developing a 2-year 
degree program in law enforcement, 

The following excerpt from the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram of June 17 reflects 
that Tarrant County is taking a major 
step forward in the nationwide fight 
against crime. As reported in the Star 
Telegram, this fall Tarrant County Jun- 
for College embarks upon its program for 
law enforcement officers leading to an 
associate in applied sciences degree. 

The people of Tarrant County can be 
justly proud of the fact that while many 
talk about how terrible crime is, they 
have undertaken to do something about 
it. 

The article follows: 

Polen Procram or TOJO OUTLINED ror Law 
GROUP 
(By John Tackett) 

Denny F. Pace, head of Tarrant County 
Junior law enforcement program, outlined 
the program's curriculum Friday, noting the 
college’s two-year course will be the only 
one of its kind available in this part of the 
state. 

Pace, a 20-year veteran of the Los Angeles 
police department, detailed the course to the 
local law enforcement advisory committee at 
u luncheon in Worth Hotel. 

The program, leading to an associate in 
applied science degree, includes everything 
from sociology to physical education and will 
cost about $350, plus books. 

Pace said, however, with some depart- 
ments paying tuition of police officers and 
with governmental grants, the cost will be 
low. 


“It is a potentially free education for any 
law enforcement officer who is enthusiastic,” 
Pace sald, 

The first semester begins in September 
with the opening of the junior college dis- 
triot's first campus. 

Both Fort Worth and Hurst already have 
enrolled men from their departments, Pace 
said. 

The courses include communications, 
Juvenile control, criminal law, criminal in- 
vestigation, government, traffic planning, al- 
gebra and patrol operations. 

Psychology and sociology, also are offered, 
and physical education is required in each of 
the four semesters. 

Police internship is included in the final 
semester. Pace said several students will 
qualify for this when the school opens in 
September because they have had junior 
college training elsewhere. 

Pace said he expects some Fort Worth 
Police cadets who have had junior college 
experience will be in the first group of in- 
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terns, initially, he said the group will be 
limited to 10. 

Many police departments are requiring 
some college training now for rookies, and 
with the ever-rising crime rate, more will do 
So in the future, Pace noted. 

(Federal Bureau of Investigation figures 
released Thursday showed Fort Worth and 
Other cities its size have experienced a 24 
per cent increase-in crime for the first three 
months of 1967). 

Pace said he hoped the college can obtain 
instructors who “can apply a little ideology 
of their own,” 

Pace is considered one of the nations more 
qualified law enforcement educators, In addi- 
tion to his experience as a police officer, he 
holds a master’s degree in public admin- 
istration from the University of Southern 
California. For the last two years, he has 
taught criminology at Palm Beach State 
College. 


History of the Imperial Valley Reflects 
Man Controlling His Environment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp the follow- 
ing excerpts from a special edition of 
the Calexico Chronicle, which appeared 
on May 18, 1967. 

I consider it a very interesting edition 
and commend it to the attention of all 
my colleagues: 

HISTORY or THE IMPERIAL VALLEY REFLECTS 
Man CONTROLLING His ENVIRONMENT 
(By Fredricka Phillips) 

Today California’s Imperial Valley re- 
Mains a desert in many respects. One will 
See flora and fauna typifying desert environ- 
ment, from thorney ocotillo, lizards zigzag- 
ging beneath withered sagebrush and grease- 
Wood plus vistas of drifted sand. The 
Imperial Valley is also an oasis of residences 
expansive (and expensive) ranches and 
farms, cattle feedlots,: dams, vineyards, 
feathery date groves and perfumed citrus 
orchards, and a world“ of vast recreational 
Potential, fine winter playground and sand 
Piles for those seeking the warm desert sun- 
shine and dry semitropical climate. 

The Imperial Valley much of It below sea 
level, is a wedgeshaped area, with its base 
resting on the international boundary and 
apex extending into the Salton Sea in the 
center of the Colorado Desert in southeast- 
ern California. 

Seventy years ago, it was a hot, dry, barren 
desert: today nearly 650,000 acres are under 
Cultivation and it has become one of the 
Tichest valleys in the United States. 

When the first explorers came-to-the des- 
ert, they saw alkali flats, sand dunes, and 
Mile after mile of barren waste. It was first 
named the Colorado Desert by Professor V. 
P. Blake, a geologist who accompanied a 
Soverument surveying party through this 
region in 1853. 

The Colorado River emptied into the Gulf 
at a point not far south of Yuma, Arizona 
bringing melted snow and a tremendous 
Quantity of silt from the western mountains. 

ent was deposited in the Gulf at the 
Mouth of the river, and during the spring 
the accumulated sediment grew higher 
than the level of the river. Over many thou- 
of years, it formed a fan-shaped delta 
Which eventually stretched the width of the 
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Gulf and cut that body of water in two. 
More mud, sediment and of course debris 
piled up each year at the mouth of the river. 
Floods continued, emptying now north, now 
south of the delta. During the dry periods, 
about every five hundred years, when the 
lessened flow of the Colorado returns to its 
southern course, the salt water in the upper 
limits of the captive Gulf evaporated. Fresh 
water from the Colorado River flowed into 
the newly formed desert basin, covering the 
salty bed. Yearly floods leached the alkali 
from the floor of the desert and left a layer 
of rich sediment containing nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphoric acid. The waste water drained 
to the lowest point of the basir and formed 
a fresh-water lake. Over the centuries, time 
and again, the area has been both lake and 
desert. We know from A. D. 900 to 1400 it 
existed as a fresh-water lake, Indians called 
the lake “Cahuilla”, and made their encamp- 
ments along its shores. 

As the main channel of the Colorado River 
deepened, less water flowed into the basin. 
Water, filtered by the shattered rock strata, 
seeped through the level of sediment and the 
salt bed. At last the lake evaporated. 

The first inhabitants of the Colorado Des- 
ert were four Indian tribes living in this area 
when Francisco de Ulloa, under orders of 
Hernando Cortez, the Spanish conquista- 
dor and conqueror of Mexico, sailed up the 
Gulf of California in 1538-39. Until Ulloa’s 
exploratory voyage, the Spanish believed the 
Indian legends that California was an is- 
land—it is not known whether Ulloa and 
his party reached the mouth of the Colo- 
rado River. Had they disembarked, they 
would have found the Yuma Indians living 
near the site of the present city of Yuma; 
the Mojaves, further north along the Colo- 
rado River; the Cocopahs, living nearer the 
Gulf on land that now belongs to Mexico 
and the largest of the tribes, the Chuillas, 
on the western edge of what is now the Coa- 
chella Valley. Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 
nado was the next explorer to venture near 
the Colorado Desert. In 1540 his party jour- 
neyed overland with the intention of meet- 
ing Hernando De Alarcon, who had crossed 
the southern tip of the desert in Mexico 
and was to bring supplies by ship along the 
Gulf coast to a point near the head of the 
Gulf, following the route described by Ulloa. 
Alarcon's group, credited with the discovery 
of the Colorado River, left their ships at the 
mouth of the river and moved up stream in 
small boats. 

Not until the 18th-century were there any 
serious attempts to explore the desert west 
of the Colorado River. In 1701, Father Euse- 
bio Francisco Kino, a Jesuit priest appointed 
royal cosmographer for the expedition which 
was to colonize Lower California, returned 
to Mexico with the report that they had dis- 
covered a land route that proved California 
to be not an island but a part of the main- 
land... 

In 1774, Bucareli, the Spanish viceroy to 
Mexico, sent Juan Bautista de Anza to 
California. Bucareli was alarmed by the 
number of Russians and British colonies 
which had come into being along the coast 
of northern California. Anza commandant 
of the presidio at Tubac, was to find the 
most direct route from that settlement to 
the chain of missions in California. The 
most direct route to California lay across the 
Colorado desert. 

In 1771, Father Francisco Garces, mission- 
ary and explorer, had come to the desert 
to confirm the findings of Father Kino. Now 
he was asked by the viceroy to help Anza 
prepare for the journey overland. The group 
assembled at the Mission San Xavier Del Bac 
and Father Garces marched at the head of 
the column, followed by soldiers on horse- 
back and by muleteers. Because Father 
Garces was there to plead for the expedition, 
the Yuma indians were not hostile. The ex- 
plorers presented gifts to the Yuma chief- 
tians, who guided them across the river and 
told them where they might find watering 
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places on the desert. At San Francisco, Anza 
choose the site of a new presidio, 

In 1776 Anza escorted a second expedition, 
settlers for California who were immigrants 
from Sonora and Tubac, Anza's “army” of 
thirty soldiers led some two hundred colo- 
nists past Pilot Knob and across the bleak 
and desolate Yuma Plain. His last encamp- 
ment on the desert was made at the juncture 
of San Felipe and Carrizo Creeks, now called 
Harper’s well, at the foot of the Santa Rosa, 
Mts. 


Capt. John Fremont, who aided in the 
establishment of the Bear Flaf Republic at 
Sonoma in 1846, was commissioned by the 
federal government in 1848 to scout passages 
through the coastal mountains so that a 
transcontinental railroad could be built. His 
explorations of the desert were of importance 
in the linking of east and west. 

The discovery of gold in California brought 
hordes of miners and adventurers along the 
route through the Imperial Valley, Gold was 
actually discovered in the Picacho mining 
district, on the banks of the Colorado river 
in the eastern section of the desert. 

Nearly twenty years passed before a trans- 
continental railroad was completed. In 1875 
the Southern Pacific was building a mail 
line east from Los Angeles. Trains were 
operating to Colton, Calif., in 1875 and to 
Indian wells (indio) in 1876. The railroad 
extended as far as the west bank of the 
Colorado River, opposite Yuma in 1877. With 
the establishment of the railroad, the last 
stage coach line was abandoned. 


DEVELOPMENT RECLAMATION OP IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 


Development of the Imperial Valley began 
about 1900, but its potentialities were rec- 
ognized in 1849 when O. M. Wozencraft 
crossed the dry sink by mule on his way from 
New Orleans to San Bernardino. He noticed, 
as did Willlam Blake, a geologist and mining 
engineer, that the rich silt deposits in the 
ancient lake bed would offer fine soil for 
farming. It was their opinion that the shal- 
low basin of the desert could be irrigated 
from the Colorado River. 

During the next ten years, Wozencraft ar- 
ranged for a survey of the desert and urged 
the building of a canal to bring water from 
the River. He was able to convince the Cali- 
fornia legislature and in 1859 the legislature 
asked Congress to grant the state 1,600 
square miles of desert land. Congress hesi- 
tated, the outbreak of the civil war delayed 
further discussion, and despite Wozencraft's 
efforts to revive interest in the development 
of the desert after the war, the project was 
dropped. Wozencraft spent the remainder of 
his life attempting to convince Washington 
Officials that his scheme was worth their 
attention. a 

In 1895 Charles Rockwood an engineer, de- 
cided to investigate Wozencraft’s extrava- 
gent claims. He explored the desert and 
proved to his own satisfaction that water 
could be diverted into me desert from the 
Colorado river. 

In 1896 with A. N. Heber as his partner, 
Rockwood formed the California Develop- 
ment Company together they managed to 
overcome a great number of legal, financial 
and engineering obstacles in order to acquire 
the right to channel a portion of the river's 
flow. They proposed to build a canal from 
the river near Yuma to a point near Mount 
Signal west of the present Calexico, an- 
other key man C. N. Perry, laid out the com- 
plicated irrigation system. 

HOW CALEXICO CAME TO BE 


Calexico, which derives its name from a 
combination of California and Mexico, sim- 
ply happened. The engineering headquarters 
of the company were first established at 
Cameron Lake, but I decided for permanent 
quarters to erect the company buildings at 
the International line on the east bank of 
New river. When the buildings were estab- 
lished at this point we knew that we would 


on the line, but its exact loca- 
fully determined upon. 

Chaffey laid off the townsite of Calex- 
the point where it is now established, 
fall of 1901, and placed the property 
on the market, but it was soon withdrawn 
from sale for the reason that the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, in building the branch 
through the Valley, desired to run straight 
south from Imperial to a point near the 
International line, from which point they 
would swing eastward toward Yuma. 

The railroad would have been built so and 
the town of Calexico would then have been 
located west of New river and about two 
miles west of its present location but for 
the fact that it would have thrown a portion 
of the townsite on a school section which 
was held by a lady living in Los Angeles, 
who refused to listen to what we believed to 
be a fair offer for her property, and, as we 
were unable to obtain the lands necessary 
for our uses, we got the Southern Pacific to 
run the road from Imperial straight to the 
present location of Calexico. 

HOW BRAWLEY CAME TO BE 

The townsite of Brawley was not, in the 
first place, controlled by the Imperial Land 
Co. The Imperial water company No. 4 had 
and the major portion of its 
stock sold in a block to J. H. Braly, a banker 
of Los Angeles, who had undertaken the col- 
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ment with him, he was to have the right to 
locate a townsite within the tract. After- 
ward, before the town was started, the prop- 


erties owned by Mr. Braly were repurchased 
by the Imperial Land Co. and the Oakley- 
Paulin Co., and the town was laid out in its 
present location. 

Mr. Heber desired to name the town Braly 
in honor of Mr. J. H. Braly, but as the latter 
refused to have his name used in connection 
with the town, it was named Brawley in 
honor of a friend of Mr. Heber’s in Chicago. 

The townsite of Holtville was selected by 
Mr. W. F. Holt and laid out by him under 
an agreement between himself and the Im- 
perial Land Co. 

The history of El Centro is so recent in the 
of the people that it ls not necessary 
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. F. Holt, and he gave at that time 
the name of Carbarker. The 
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not perty 
also would injure the investment of many 
people who had already purchased property 
point, made a contract with Mr, Holt 
y it then agreed to buy from him the 
lands on which Carbarker was located and 
townsite of Holtville as well. 

The Imperial Land Co., after paying many 
thousands of dollars on this contract found 
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new contract whereby it agreed to turn back 
to him the townsite of Holtville and the 
lands on which Carbarker had been located 
on conditions that the establishing of a town 
at the latter point was abandoned. 
The townsite of Heber was named in honor 
of Mr, A. H. Heber. 
FIRST WATER, MARCH, 1902 
Water was turned into the No. 1 main canal 
for irrigation in March, 1902, and we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining some funds so that the 
work on construction continued actively dur- 
ing that season, but, confronted as we were 
with the tremendous load of the Chaffeys, 
the fact that our bonds had been removed 
without sufficient consideration being placed 
in the treasury to allow rapid construction, 
we were greatly hampered all the 
years 1902 and 1903, and it was impossible 
to obtain sufficient money to keep up the 
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work of construction rapidly enough to meet 
the demands for water, notwithstanding the 
fact that we were willing to sacrifice, and 
did sacrifice, our securities and our water 
stock in order to obtain funds to meet the 
pressing needs. 

We had a great deal of trouble with the 
wooden head gate which had been bullt by 
Mr. Chaffey at Hanlon's, the floor of which, 
unfortunately, had been left several feet 
above the bottom grade line of the canal as 
originally planned by me. When this gate 
was built by Mr. Chaffey, it wasn't considered 
as permanent, but as a temporary expedient 
placed there to control the entrance of water 
into the canal during the summer of 1901, 
and it was Mr. Chaffey's intention to replace 
this by a permanent Structure as soon as time 
and finances would permit. This gate was 
well and substantially built and had its floor 
been placed five feet lower the probabilities 
are that it could be used safely today for the 
control of all water at present required in 
the valley. z 

Due to the fact that the floor was left above 
grade, we found it necessary, in the fall of 
1902, 1903 and 1904 to cut a by-pass around 
the gate to the river, and it was through this 
by-pass then, during these three years, that 
water was obtained at low water for the 
irrigation of the valley. 


I'M AN OLD TIMER, TOO! 


By golly! I am an old-timer! 

When our illustrious editor first men- 
tioned the possibility of a progress edition 
to commemorate 70 years since the first de- 
velopment company came into the valley or 
66 years since Calexico came about by acci- 
dent, I naturally began to cast about for 
pictures from the earliest days, I thought of 
some of our elder citizens who might talk 
with me of how they survived the hardships 
and, in their struggle, made our town what 
it is today. 

Those who have lived here continuously 
for the past 50, or even 40, years are fewer 
every year. Talking with Vivian Parker Cole 
and her husband, Jim, with Alice Marie Rice, 
and with Marie Gastelum Sayles reveals very 
interesting bits of lore. However, I cannot 
identify with their stories because Calexico 
was a modern city when I moved here nearly 
15 years ago. 

We drove into the yalley from Yuma on 
Highway 98. At that time the highway. ended 
on the other side of Calexico at Mount Sig- 
nal, but I did not know that at the time. 

The sand dunes gaye way to scrubby des- 
ert and that in turn to the lush green fields 
of October crops in sharp definitive lines. 

In that year, Calexico Hospital was only 
two old and was the first building in 
sight. It was pretty well surrounded by fields 
and vacant lots that have since been filled 
with residences. 

To drive on into town we turned onto 
Heber Avenue and the homes looked pretty 
much like houses anywhere else. Well, there 
were exceptions. The old Binder home, now 
occupied by the Stepplings, and the Polkin- 
horn home, now the Britton's were delight- 
fully Spanish. There were a few strange, 
screened structures in back yards. These 
were rooms on Stilts raising them to second 
floor level. Many of the houses had one 
screened-in room as a second floor, vaguely 
reminiscent of the widow's walks atop many 
old New England homes. 

Before the days of air-conditioning, in- 
deed before the days of desert coolers with 
their straw matting, these were the sleeping 
rooms for summer. At the higher level sleep- 
ers could have the benefit of any stray breeze 
from the mountains on the miserably hot 
nights, 

Now the stilted rooms are gone and the 
screened garrets are enclosed and electrically 
cooled. 

The Library, City Hall, and the Woman's 
Improvement Club have not changed too 
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much since October 1952. Perhaps the land- 
scaping is updated. They were sure signs 
of modern government and culture. 

A drive down Second Street that year 
would be strange to those who have come in 
the past 5 or 10 years. 

Starting at Heber and heading west I re- 
member on the right, Womack's agency on 
the corner and an empty building that still 
carried the old Dessert Feed sign that is 
now Thrifty Drug. Was Penny's next but 
only half its present size? I know Safeway 
was next to the bank that is now a dress 
shop. 

On the left there was no Coronet. Yes, the 
movie was there, but the whole corner as I 
remember it was a restaurant. Later a radio 
repair shop, a beauty parlor, and Rollie’s shoe 
store took their turns where Bud's is now. 

I drank many a coke at the high soda 
fountain in the old International Drug Store 
where Rollie’s is today. Mr. Charles Balderas 
was behind the prescription counter and Bud 
Sayles behind the soda fountion. 

Lou Berk's yard-goods store was in there 
close by and Kress closed their door to re- 
model shortly after we came. That was ex- 
citement enough, but the real shock came 
during the end of the year holidays when the 
Kress building, incomplete, went up in flames 
that could be seen from miles around. Side- 
walk superintendents gaped at the basement 
of water and debris until the boards went up 
again. 

Sam Ellis and Popular Drug were where 
they are, but we used to drive between them 
to go to Mexicali. During Christmas shopping 
days and after school hours the cars lined 
up all the way back to the hotel corner 
many an afternoon. The policemen had a 
real job keeping the east-west lanes open 
to traffic. There was no traffic, 

We have not yet hit 10,000! 

So what? 

I must have driven a thousand miles a 
month getting acquainted with this 
new land in that first year. I think I wanted 
to find a hill so I could see all of it at once. 

My driving criss-crossed the streets of 
town as I watched the people who took all 
of this strangeness for granted. Musical con- 
versation that I could not understand even 
after months of night classes flowed around 
me and the liquid brown eyes of the pre- 
dominantly latin population looked at our 
fairness, accepted us, and moved on to im- 
portant business. I don't seem to hear as 
much Spanish spoken in town as I did then. 

A great part of the East side of town has 
been cleared away and rebuilt. I was not 
appalled at the poverty evident residences 
because I had seen many equally depressed 
areas in the South. However, it is more 
pleasant to drive now between the neat 
homes with carefully tended yards where 
once weeds fought soda signs and cardboard 
walls. 

Calexico has grown several thousand in 
population since 1952. Annexations take it to 
the canal on the north, beyond the railroad 
to the west and almost solidly to Andrade to 
the East. We are catering to tourists and 
industry without forgetting the agriculture 
and animal husbandry that brought us here. 
We stock items large and small in the mil- 
lions of dollars to woo the purchasers from 
Mexico. We have razed and raised school 
buildings to accommodate our youth, There 
is no standstill here. 

All of this I have watched and known for 
almost a generation of change and progress. 
I was not even born when Calexico became 
a fortunate accident and yet I am an old 
timer to many of our thousands. I feel like 
an old-timer, because I belong to our town 
as my knowledge of it belongs to me and 
as my family and I have grown with it. 
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Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the coming 
revolt against private ownership and op- 
eration of television and the airwaves 
called nonprofit educational TV is the 
ultimate in fully nationalized thought 
control and education. In many defini- 
tions it is known as the symbol controlled 
Socialist state. 

Nonprofit, advertisement-free news- 
papers echoing the party line of the 
Political ideology in power may be next. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the release, 
“The Parasitic Network,” from the March 
8 Review of the News in the RECORD: 

There is a very strong, concerted campaign 
afoot om the part of the Liberal Establish- 
ment to saddle the American people with 
Subsidized, noncommercial television. Until 
now noncommercial “educational” TV has 
depended on foundation grants, viewer con- 
tributions, and government subsidies from 
the Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
Ment for its subsistence. However, these 
sources of income do not provide educational 
TV with any degree of financial stability or 
Security. A foundation may or may not renew 
& grant, viewer contributions may fall off, 
and Congress may not appropriate funds to 
the HEW for such TV subsidies. And so, the 
Would-be educators—those liberal-totalitar- 
ians who would like to mold and control the 
Minds of Americans—haye worked out a 
much more elaborate plan which would re- 
lease the educators from having to worry 
about money, secure the financial stability 
of non-commercial TV, and even enable it 
to compete with the commercial system, The 
Plan, conceived by the Carnegie Commission 
on Educational Television—a group of private 
Visionaries financed by a Carnegie Founda- 
tion grant—was put forth to the public in 
late January. 

As everyone knows, motion pictures, radio, 
and television are the technological children 
of capitalism. Their growth and development 
Were possible only because they had commer- 
cial value. What is commercial value? Com- 
Mercial value, as distinct from personal or 
individual value, is a value desired by large 
Numbers of people, thus making it possible 
for other large numbers of people to earn 
their livelihoods by supplying this value to 
Others. A value, in the most fundamental 
Sense, is something a person desires to obtain 
or keep. We all want different things, and 
therefore we all have different values. Some 
Values, of a sentimental nature, are 50 per- 
sonal as to be of no value to anyone else. 

On the other hand, there are some things 
which all of us want. Primary values concern 
Our basic needs which we must satisfy in 
Order to lve. Of these, not all of them re- 
quire an expenditure of energy to obtain. The 
Phrase the best things In life are free“ refers 
to these particular values. They include sun- 
shine, water, air; rain—all of which are abun- 
dant in nature in certain parts of the globe. 
In situations of scarcity, however, even these 
“free” values cost money. People fly south in 
the winter for the sun; they buy fresh spring 
Water in bottles; they condition alr; they ir- 
Tigate soll when there is no rain. 

There is also the popular notion that love 
is a “free” value. But as we all know, love 
requires tremendous expenditures of nervous 
energy to obtain and sustain—not to men- 
tion the other costs which go with love in 
the form of gifts, insurance policies, ete. 
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Thus, there are virtually no values which 
do not require an expenditure of energy to 
obtain. But some needs we must satisfy; 
others we do not have to. For example, wo 
need food in order to live, and therefore, it 
is a primary value. We do not need television 
in order to live, and therefore it is not a pri- 
mary value. However, in an industrial civili- 
zation which has provided the consumer 
with hundreds of new values, we want TV 
because it gives us pleasure, enlarges our view 
of the world, and enables many of us, par- 
ticularly the old and retired, to enjoy the 
passing hours instead of being bored to death, 

And so, people buy television sets in order 
to enjoy the delights which come through 
the picture tubes. Naturally, 1t is not possible 
for the TV networks to satisfy everyone at 
every hour. But it is possible for them to 
satisfy many people much of the time. The 
viewers pay for this entertainment in two 
ways, first by their purchase of the television 
set, and second by buying the products 
which sponsor the programs. Since the cost 
of the product includes the cost of adver- 
tising it over TV, the consumer pays for this 
entertainment, but in such an unobstrusive 
manner as to be hardly aware of it. In terms 
of cost, the consumer gets a tremendous 
amount of entertainment over TV for very 
little. 

Much has been said about the poor quality 
of commercial TV, that its programs are 
geared to the lowest common denominator. 
This indeed may be true some of the time. 
However, it should never be forgotten that 
television owes its growth and development 
to the interest shown in it by large numbers 
of consumers. Because it was a value to 
them, they purchased the TV sets, bought 
the sponsors’ products, and made the net- 
works rich. It is their medium of entertain- 
ment, developed to serve them. But it is a 
costly system of entertainment which can 
only be profitable to ita developers 1f it serves 
and satisfies large numbers of people. 

Now, there is in our country, as in other 
countries, a small number of people—be- 
longing to a kind of snobbish cultural elite— 
who look down on television because of its 
mass appeal. These are people who read diffi- 
cult novels, attend avant garde cinemas, 
enjoy modern dance and non-objective art. 
They usually don’t Uke anything with a 
happy ending. To them, if it isn’t tragic, it 
isn't deep, and if it isn't deep, it isn't of 
value. Television is clearly not their medium. 
Such a medium could have never been de- 
veloped to satisfy their narrow tastes. 

Some cultural snobs refuse to buy tele- 
vision sets. Few, however, boycott the prod- 
ucts advertised on TV. If they do own tele- 
vision sets, it is in order to enjoy specific 
programs which suit their taste. But, it is 
obvious that people who read books, visit 
art galleries, go to the theatre, and see avant 
garde films do not have much time for tele- 
vision anyway. The people who watch tele- 
vision most are those who do not read books, 
go to the theatre, see avant garde films or 
visit art galleries. 

But because television is so successful a 
means of large numbers of people 
in an almost effortless manner, the totali- 
tarians us have long coveted the 
instrument, not as a means of entertaining 
people but as a means of controlling them. 
A great deal of such control is already exerted 
in commercial television through news pro- 
grams, documentary features, and other so- 
called “public service” programs. Also, in the 
field of drama such control is very obviously 
exerted. For example, “The Man From Uncle,” 
an adventure series in which en American 
and a Russian work together to maintain 
their twisted version of world law and order, 
is clearly an attempt to condition people into 
accepting an eventual partnership between 
the Soviet Union and the United States now 
being pushed by the world-government 
power clique. However, a great deal of this 
brainwashing is mitigated by the commercial 
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necessities of television, And so the networks 
must limit their brainwashing for fear that 
too much of it will turn the viewers away 
from their sets, and thus destroy their com- 
mercial success. The consumer is still king in 
commercial television. His letters can per- 
suade a sponsor to support or drop a par- 
ticular program, for commercial TV must 
answer to the consumer. 

This situation has long irked the liberal- 
totalitarians who dislike the idea of Joe 
Consumer being the final arbiter of what 
goes on TV. They know that TV belongs to 
the consumer, but in their view of things 
TV is much too valuable an instrument for 
mind control to be left in the hands of the 
consumer, In addition, commercial tele- 
vision, by its very nature and regardless of 
the prevalent socialist influences of the 
Trojan horses who run it, still generates too 
much implicitly pro-capitalist, anti-collecti- 
vist ideology to suit the tastes of the totali- 
tarians. And so, the liberal-collectivists have 
had to work very hard to figure out a way 
to steal a large chunk of television away 
from the consumer. The main problem, how- 
ever, was how to transmit hours and hours 
of uninterrupted brainwashing without hav- 
ing to worry whether or not it would be 
commercially successful. Leave it to the lib- 
eral educators to find a way. Their report 
states: 

“The Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television has reached the conclusion that a 
well-financed and well-directed educational 
television system, substantially larger and 
far more pervasive and effective than that 
which now exists in the United States, must 
be brought into being if the full needs of 
the American public are to be served.” 

The report never explains what it means 
by “the full needs of the American public,” 
As we observed earlier, television is not a 
primary need to the viewer. However, it is a 
primary need to a clique which would want 
to control the minds of the viewers. The 
report continues: 

“The programs we conceive to be the es- 
sence of public television are in general not 
economic for commercial sponsorship.” 

In other words, these programs are of 
limited value, for a sufficient number of peo- 
ple do not exist who would yoluntarily sup- 
port them. Therefore, there is only one so- 
lution to the problem: force people to sup- 
port them. The report states: 

“We recommend that Congress act prompt- 
ly to authorize and to establish a federally 
chartered, non-governmental corporation, to 
be known as the “Corporation for Public 
Television.” The corporation would be em- 
powered to receive and disburse governmen- 
tal and private funds in order to extend and 
improve public television programing. .. . 

“We recommend that Congress provide the 
federal funds required by the corporation 
through a manufacturers’ excise tax on tele- 
vision sets (beginning at 2 per cent and ris- 
ing to a ceiling of 5 per cent). The revenues 
should be made available to the corpora- 
tion through a trust fund. 

“In this manner a stable source of financial 
support would be assured. We would free the 
corporation to the highest degree from the 
annual governmental budgeting and appro- 
priations procedures: the goal we seek is 
an instrument for the free communication 
of ideas in a free society.” 

What the liberal-totalitarians want is 
something of great value for nothing. When 
they say that they want an “instrument for 
the free communication of ideas in a free 
society” what they mean is that they want 
free of charge and free of any control by the 
taxpayer, a valuable instrument whereby 
they can freely brainwash the nation. What 
kind of a society is free“ in which the 
taxpayer is forced by law to pay for the free“ 
communication of ideas? Who is getting the 
freedom? The term “free,” as hypocritically 
used by the Carnegie Commission, can only 
mean “free of charge.” 
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Also, please note that the Congress, which 
represents the American people and would 
force the public by law to pay the excise tax, 
would have no control over the public tele- 

vision to be imposed on the nation. The con- 
trol would ultimately lie in the hands of 
_ the Executive Branch, for the report fur- 
ther proposes that the corporation be run 
by twelve directors—six of whom would be 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate—not the House of Representa- 
tives—and the other six directors would be 
selected by the first six. Their terms of office 
would be for six years. Thus, the public 
television network, supported by the buyers 
of television sets, would be controlled by a 
select group of liberal-totalitarlans whose 
job it would be to conceive of TV programs to 
serve the “full needs of the American pub- 
lic,” whatever that means. That some of the 
programs will be of some value to some 
people is beyond question, but the very 
means of financing the p: y taxa- 
tion, which is one of the government's most 
obnoxious and irritating uses of force—sug- 
gests that the network will not serve any 
ent needs of the American public, for 
if it did, it could easily find commercial spon- 
sors to back it. 

It is typical of the liberal-totalitarians 
that they should resort to force to impose 
their supposedly superior concept of tele- 
vision on the American people. Therefore 
they appeal to government to do for them 
with the stoke of a pen what three decades 
of private investment and development did 
for commercial TV. 

What will “public television"—or, more 
appropriately, the Parasitic Network—trans- 
mit to the American people? James Reston, 
an articulate spokesman for the totalitar- 
ians, wrote in his column of January 26, 
1967: 

“They [the Carnegie Commission] are say- 
ing that while Jackie Gleason may be more 
amusing than Senator J. William Pulbright 
of Arkansas, and the battle between the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs and the Green Bay Packers 
more popular than the struggle for China, 
nevertheless there may be a difference be- 
tween what is amusing and what is impor- 
tant. 

“In short, the Carnegie Commission is 
suggesting that there is a difference between 
what sells on television and what endures, 
what takes people’s minds off the troubling 
issues for decision in a democracy, and what 
keeps their minds on those decisions.” 

In other words, the proponents of “public 
television“ —overly interested in the minds of 
the viewers—are telling the American peo- 
ple that their values are all mixed up. What 
they are saying is that the American people 
should want to listen to J. William Fulbright 
more than to Jackie Gleason, that they 
should be more interested in the struggle 
for China than in a football game. What 
the educators are saying is that the Ameri- 
can people are a bunch of children who have 
to be instructed in what to want, in what 
to value. But please note that these arrogant, 
self-conceited instructors expect to be com- 
fortably subsidized by the very consumers 
they despise and look down on but who are 
responsible and smart enough to earn the 
money to pay the taxes to support the para- 
sitic educators, but not smart enough to 
know what they should want. 

Of course larceny on so grand à scale re- 
quires conmanship of an inordinately high 
caliber. The Commission's report itself is a 
good example of such conmanship, But an 
even better example is the editorial which 
appeared in Life magazine of Februrary 17, 
1967. After opening on the theme of the 
“vast wasteland“ and giving the Carnegie 
Commission a puff, the Life editorialist wrote: 

“The commercial networks are both crea- 
tors and the victims of the pressure for uni- 
formity. Squeezed by ratings, they choose to 
appeal to the widest possible audience. De- 
spite the magnificent job they can do, there 
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is little room in their schedule for the new 
or the unique—for the item that has great 
appeal if its audience is limited.” 

Life forgets that TV. Uke itself, is a mass 
medium, that it owes its entire success to 
the fact that it serves a mass audience. No 
one has suggested that the federal govern- 
ment subsidize a magazine similar to Life 
free of commercial pressures “to serve the 
full needs of the American public.” So why 
should the cultural elite require television as 
& means of expression? Also, since when is 
the new or unique excluded from commer- 
cial TV if it is any good? But if the cultural 
elite want a TV network of their own, why 
don’t they pay for it themselves? Why must 
they become parasites and demand that those 
whom they consider culturally inferior and 
despise subsidize them. 

They don't like what their supposed in- 
feriors like, but they do like their money. 
Life writes without flinching an eyelash: “a 
massive financial transfusion from the fed- 
eral government for noncommercial televi- 
sion is the only way to give the viewer a 
real choice when he turns on his set.” 

What is this “real choice” and why must 
the taxpayer be compelled to subsidize it? 
He doesn't have much of a free choice if he 
is forced to support it. The viewer now has 
as much free choice as he will ever have in 
the selection of programs. What guarantee 
does he have that Public TV will actually 
offer a real choice? None, of course, He will 
be offered whatever the educators think is 
good for him. Life states: 

“A basic concern, held by many, on any 
large-scale undertaking of noncommercial 
television is the fear that it will develop 
into a “Big Brother” voice of the govern- 
ment or of some cultural Establishment. To 
avoid this possibility, the Carnegie plan 
would esteblish a nongovernmental non- 
profit corporation as the core of Public TV. 
The corporation would act as a buffer be- 
tween the sources of funds—tax revenues, 
foundations or private donors—and the cre- 
ative producers who should be shielded from 
the influence that financial support often 
demands.” 

In other words, the “creative producers“ 
a new species of sacred cow—will be shielded 
from economic reality, which all of us plain 
folk must face in our daily lives. They will 
be insulated from the harsh economic re- 
alities of the outer world. What kind of 
“creativity” will come out of such a group 
Temains to be seen. Supposedly, this detach- 
ment will make these creators free agents, 
beholden to no power clique or Big Brother. 
Thus, according to Life, they will be a power 
unto themselves, in positions to mold tastes, 
influence millions, and push their favorite 
writers and actors. Why should any group 
be given such power on a silver platter with 
no strings attached? Why should such a 
privileged group exist at all in a free coun- 
try? 


Life, of course, would hardly be expected 
to ask such legitimate and fundamental 
questions. Its main concern is in seeing that 
the Parasitic Network gets an expanded tax 
base. It writes: 

“A tax on sets would fall directly on the 
consumers—the audience. It would seem 
more logical to insist that those who are 
profiting most should share the burden. 
That could be arranged by imposing a fran- 
chise tax on commercial television channels, 


vested in, and developed. Yet, the impres- 
sion Life gives is that they are profiting from 
something which is not really theirs. The 
editorials elaborates, and here his conman- 
ship reaches its epitome: 

“Commercial television stations have a 
priceless stock in trade—monopoly control 
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of an air channel that belongs to the public. 
The public has never been paid for it. A tax 
on commercial operations to support Public 
TV would be a means of extracting revenues 
from the airwaves owned by all, to reach 
that part of the audience that is now sub- 
stantially ignored.” 

It would take à book to disentangle the 
incredible fallacies jammed into that para- 
graph. In the first place, no air channel was 
ever owned by anyone, let alone the public. 
TV stations are assigned air channels in 
much the same way that airplanes are as- 
signed a flight path. The problem is one of 
traffic, not ownership. The public, which is 
a loose term used to designate everybody.“ 
never expected to be paid for the use of the 
air. Such a concept is so incredible that only 
an intellectual Svengali would even want to 
make use of lt, Using the same logic, one 
could argue that the public owns the Eng- 
lish language and that Life magazine, 
which has earned a huge fortune using it, 
Ought to pay a special tax to the public just 
for using the language. But Life's twisted 
logic knows no limits. First, it puts forth 
the notion that the public owns the air 
channels. However, it doesn't then suggest 
that the commercial networks send dividend 
checks to every living person in the United 
States. It suggests that the commercial net- 
works subsidize a group of educators who 
will be using the same air channels—sup- 
posedly owned by the public—tfree of charge. 
If the commercial operators owe something 
to the public, it is hard to fathom how they 
can square themselves with the public by 
paying for the upkeep of a parasitic noncom- 
mercial system. 

Just because the Carnegie Commission calls 
thelr system “Public TV" doesn't mean that 
the public will own it. Life magazine stressed 
the point that the corporation would be a 
power unto itself, answerable to no one, in- 
cluding the public. And so, the Life argument 
holds as much water as a sieve. As for “that 
part of the audience that is now substantially 
ignored,” we have seen no polls or surveys to 
indicate where that audience is or what that 
audience wants which it is now not getting 
from TV. Everyone has his own pet interests, 
but no one expects a television network to 
put on TV specials for the benefit of bird 
watchers, button collectors, and devotees of 
Sanskrit poetry. 

All of these arguments notwithstanding, 
the totalitarian juggernaut just keeps rolling 
along. According to the New York Times of 
March 1, 1987: 

“President Johnson asked Congress today 
to create a corporation for Public Television 
that could channel both public and private 
funds into noncommercial television and ra- 
dio facilities and programs 

“Mr. Johnson said the board of directors 
would be appointed by him from the fields of 
education, communications and the creative 
arts, subject to confirmation from the Sen- 
ate. It is thought that these should be men 
and women of sufficient stature to protect 
the corporation from interference by the 
Government, even though it may become de- 
pendent on sizable Federal subsidies.” 

And so the Great Swindle goes on. 


Let There Be Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Near 


East Report is an informative periodical 
which concentrates entirely upon the 
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events of the Near East. In its most re- 
cent issue, this magazine refiected upon 
the problems facing the Arabs and 
Israelis in reaching a peace settlement, 
and discussed the roles of the East and 
‘West in this settlement. In addition, a 
calendar of events describing the day-by- 
day activities on both sides of the crisis 
has also been included. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial and 
chronology which appeared in the June 
13, 1967, edition of the Near East Report, 
as follows: 

Ler THERE Be PEACE 


The Israelis have defeated the Arab states 
in military battle three times In the last 20 
years. 

Now comes the hardest, and, we hope, the 
last battle. 

It is to induce Arab leaders to enter into a 
Peace settlement with Israel. 

Arabs and Israelis should meet for face-to- 
face negotiations. There is no realistic alter- 
native. But it will be difficult to convince the 
Arab states, because, in the past, world 
statesmen have spared them bilateral politi- 
cal confrontation with the Israelis. 

They haye permitted the Arab states the 
luxury of remaining in an illegal state of 
War with Israel. This has not been a favor to 
Arab leaders or the Arab peoples. That “state 
of war” has cursed all the peoples of the 
Near East—with an expensive arms race that 
has sapped their economies; with a propa- 
ganda of hatred which has poisoned Arab 
minds; and now with a devastating war that 
has taken the lives of thousands of people. 

For years the Arabs have kept Israel in a 
state of siege—with boycotts and blockades, 
thrents and terrorism. They have prepared 
for the final day, intoxicated by their battle 
Cries. In the last month, the Arabs moved to 
Carry that war to à conclusion—their “final 
folution” for the 2,650,000 Israelis. 

They struck because they were emboldened 
by military and political support from the 
Soviet Union and by U.S. preoccupation with 
the war in Viet Nam. They believed that the 
United States would not move to stop them 
and that Israel was isolated and surrounded. 
They called for a holy war. 

On Saturday, June 3, the Commander of 
the Egyptian forces on the Sinai frontier, 
pou: Abdul Mortaji, issued this proclama- 

on: 

“The eyes of the whole world are upon you 
in your most successful war against imperial- 
ist Isracl! aggression on your fatherland, in 
the expectation of seeing successful results of 
Our holy war to achieve the rights of the Arab 
Nation, The outcome now is of tremendous 
historical importance to our Arab nation, 
and our holy war will restore the Arab rights 
Stolen in Palestine. You will reconquer the 
Stolen land with the help of God, the power 
Of justice, the strength of your arms, and the 
Unity of your faith.” 

Next day, on June 4, Nasser declared on 
Carlo Radio: 

“The whole Arab nation has moved. We 
ure facing Israel in the battle and are burn- 
ing with desire for it to start in order to get 
revenge for the 1956 treachery.” 

Next day, on June 5, Egyptians began an 
attack to cut Israel's Negev in two. 

The Israelis struck back swiftly. 

Within six days, the armies of Egypt, Jor- 
dan and Syria were smashed. 

Much will now depend on the statesman- 
Ship of the great powers. 

The Arabs have been able to maintain their 
Political and military siege for the last 20 
years because of the cold war. 

Moscow gave the Arabs all-out diplomatic 
Support at the UN, as well as more than $3 
billion in military and economic aid. 

Washington always hesitated to mount 
any offensive for peace lest it alienate oll- 
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rich Arab states which profess friendship 
for the West but which threaten oil em- 
bargoes should the United States take initia- 
tives to help Israel. 

When the fighting began, both Moscow 
and Washington stayed out and the war was 
contained. 

If they can now keep the cold war out of 
the struggle for settlement, perhaps now— 
once and for all—the peace can be obtained. 

The great powers should now propose that 
the sovereign states of the Near East—Israel 
and the Arab states—work together to write 
the terms of their future cooperation and 
peace, free from cold war pressures. This 18 
not the time for great power intervention for 
great power advantage. 

Nor can the UN, always frustrated by the 
Soviet veto, play an effective role. The Near 
East should not be regarded as a permanent 
ward of international trusteeship. Instead of 
bringing. the parties together for a final peace 
settlement, the UN machinery has served to 
perpetuate an intolerable and indefensible 
stalemate in which one side has been al- 
lowed—illegally and immorally—to remain 
indefinitely in a state of war. 

The crushing Arab defeat has changed the 
map of the Near East. It has altered the 
balance of power and opinion. It has created 
a power vacuum, which should be filled by 
the peoples who live there—not by outsiders, 


LESSONS FROM THE PAST 


The great powers should now burn dis- 
credited and obsolete position papers. 

The West has learned that the Arab leader- 
ship meant to carry out its frenetic threats. 
Washington can no longer delude itself into 
believing that “the words are substitutes for 
deeds.” The words have proved to be lethal 
against those who screamed them. Appease- 
ment has not paid. No matter how hard 
Washington has worked to reassure the Arab 
states of American friendship, the United 
States is bitterly denounced as Enemy Num- 
ber One. 

Ironically, this U.S. decision to refrain from 
unilateral action to support Israel turned out 
to be a disaster for Nasser and his allies. If 
the United States and other powers had 
joined Israel in a move to break the block- 
ade, the war might have been averted and 
the Arabs might have been spared their 
suicidal adventure. 

It should never be forgotten that in 1956 
we might have brought about a peace settle- 
ment if we had insisted on direct negotia- 
tions—if we had challenged the Arab aggres- 
sion against Israel and if we had not taken 
the one-sided position that Israel had to 
withdraw forthwith without the blessings of 
a permanent peace settlement. 

THE BIG LIE 


Yet however scrupulously the United 
States avoided intervention, however ar- 
dently and vigorously the United States may 
have worked to preserve relations with the 
Arab world, our country has been the victim 
of the Big Lie. Facing disastrous defeat, Pres- 
ident Nasser and King Hussein conspired to 
accuse Britain and the United States of pro- 
viding air cover to assist Israel. 

Did the Arab leaders hurl this reckless le 
to provide an alibi for defeat? 

Was it a desperate strategem to force the 
Soviet Union to enter the war on the Arab 
side and precipitate World War ITI? 

Whatever its purpose, the effect has been to 
inflame Arab peoples against America and to 
rupture U.8.-Arab diplomatic relations in six 
capitals. It has also injured the Soviet's po- 
sition, for Arabs now believe that the Soviet 
Union let them down at the very moment 
when the West was allegedly moving against 
them. 

Moscow's bellicose Arab protegees have 
been exposed as paper camels. Russia has lost 
a vast investment in arms, economic aid and 
political support. 
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NO CONFRONTATION 


At a critical time, Washington was unable 
to carry out its commitment to support 
Israel's right to use the Gulf of Aqaba for her 
shipping. The Arab attack came before Presi- 
dent Johnson's promised declaration could be 
signed by the maritime powers and before a 
way could be found to give effect to that 
declaration. 

Later—when war came the President 
worked to prevent the dreaded great power 
confrontation. There was an exchange of hot 
line messages—the first time the hot line was 
used—between President Johnson and Pre- 
mier Kosygin, 

Thus, neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States emerges with any credit in the 
Arab world. This explains the Soviet Union's 
cynical bid for Arab favor, the severance of 
relations with Israel, and the brutal and 
vicious attacks in the Security Council. As in 
1956, the Soviet Union has been trying to 
bully Israel into retreating and surrendering 
the territory she gained in the fighting. 

Unwilling to repeat the tragic blunder of 
the past and eager to push forward toward a 
peace settlement, the United States thus far 
has refused to enter into a partnership with 
the Russians in an anti-Israel offensive which 
would rehabilitate Moscow's, shattered 
clients. 

UNAIDED VICTORY 


Israel had to act alone to defend herself 
from Arab attack. She has pald a huge price, 
Newspaper headlines report that the casual- 
ties were “slight” (679 dead and 2,563 
wounded). But that is a high proportion of 
a total population of 2,650,000. We Americans 
would not consider our losses slight if we lost 
a similar percentage of our m—ift 
we had suffered 51,000 deaths and more than 
192,000 wounded (slightly less than American 
casualties in World War I). 

[We do not know the extent of Arab casual- 
ties. But preliminary reports put them much 
higher than Israel's, Arabs have pald for 
Nasser's holy war.] 

It is not surprising that the Israel govern- 
ment has announced that it will not return 
to the UN armistice lines. which offered no 
defense against Arab snipers and terrorists 
in the past. It will insist on direct Arab-Israel 
talks to achieve frontiers that ensure life for 
its people. 

Problems like the resettlement of Arab ref- 
ugees, boundaries, the future of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Places—all these issues can be 
resolved within the context of direct negoti- 
ations. 

NEW U.S. STAND 


Significantly, the U.S. resolution intro- 
duced at the UN contained no references to 
ineffective pacts and agencies of the past. 
The United States called for “the establish- 
ment of a stable and durable peace in the 
Middle East.” Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg 
said that U.S. policy aimed “to provide for 
movement toward the final settlement of all 
outstanding questions between the parties 
which the U.N, envisaged nearly 20 years ago.“ 

That resolution happens to be a milestone. 
Tt is the first time that the United States has 
called for peace in the Near East in many 
years. For a long time U.S. diplomats took the 
line that it was “unrealistic” and “counter- 
productive” to urge negotiations, Back in 
1961, in a deplorable lapse from principle, the 
US. delegation voted against a UN resolu- 
tion calling for direct negotiations, 


THE WEST IS STRENGTHENED 


It is now widely recognized that the defeat 
of Nasser and the Syrian military junta has 
strengthened the position of the West. The 
Soviet Union has suffered a setback and the 
West has gained. Nasser menaced Israel. Nas- 
ser damned and vilified the United States. He 
threatened every Western interest in the 
Arabian Peninsula, the Persian Gulf and the 
East Coast of Africa. > 

Now Nasser's threat has been blunted and 
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no American diplomat could justify ere 
to roll back Israel, for this would mean 


Near East and which has eee, 
strengthened every regime willing to resist 
Soviet x 

Israel's victory is more than a military 
triumph, Indeed, Israel's victory may sug- 
gest to other nations that the democratic 
system promises freedom and survival. Sol- 
diers fight best when they have a stake in 
the society they seek to defend. 


CALENDAR 
Monday, May 29: Washington sought the 
support of maritime nations to end Presi- 
dent Nasser's blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba 
and appealed to Egypt in the UN. But the 


Kosygin “that the Soviet Union stands with 
us in this battle and will not allow auy 
country to interfere.” He said his aim was 
“to restore the pre-1948 state of affairs.” And 
Syria’s President Noureddin Attassi flew to 
Moscow 


Tuesday, May 30: The Soviet Union re- 
jected a French proposal for a Big Four con- 
ference and moved ten warships to reinforce 
her Mediterranean fleet. 

King Hussein flew to Cairo, embraced Nas- 
ser and signed a military alliance which put 
Jordan's 55,000-man army (and its American 
weapons) under Egyptian command—a blow 
to US. policy. Once again, as in 1956, Israel 
was encircled, facing the threat of a four- 
front war. 

Patrick Seale commented in the London 
Observer that Nasser “has raised his sights 
from the Gulf of Aqaba and now thinks of 

the whole Palestine problem once 
and for all by force.” 

Wednesday, May 31: Iraq sent troops to 
Egypt and Jordan. Yemen, ibis Morocco 


Thureday, June 1: 
sought signatures of maritime nations to a 
declaration on the freedom of navigation in 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Following criticism of his “procrastina- 
tion,” Premier Leyi Eshkol broadened his 
coalition and named Moshe Dayan Defense 
Minister. Columnist Joseph Alsop recalled 
the return of Churchill in 1939. 

PLO Chairman Ahmed Shukairy, now re- 
conciled with Hussein, told reporters in 
Amman that he war, that Jordan 
might start it and that the Arab would win. 
at SE TE een tay’ A ook he 

said. “Any of the old Palestinian Jewish 
population who survive may stay, but it is 
my impressiosn that none of them will 


Canal to any country which tried to break 
the Aqaba blockade. 
Nasser refused to meet Charles Yost, a 


confer with President Johnson. There were 
only “one or two days left to solve a tense 
situation,” Wilson said. 

Diplomatic efforts to lift the blockade were 
deadlocked. 

Saturday, June 3: Dayan told newsmen 
that he “wouldn't like American or British 
boys getting killed here in order to secure 
our safety.” 

Sunday, June 4: Iraq joined 2 


The concentration of Arab forces on Trauer 
frontiers became a greater threat than the 
blockade itself, 
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Monday, June 5: The war began. Egypt 
moved armored columns north of Eilat to 
slice the Negev in two and to link up with 
Jordan's forces. Simultaneously, there was 


Egypt accused Israeli of starting it and 
claimed to have “wiped out” huge Israel 
forces in Sinal. 

Eshkol notified Arab governments that 
Israel would not touch any other state, “as 
long as it does not wage war against us,” and 
sent a personal note to Hussein urging him 
to keep out. But Jordan attacked Jerusaiem 
with heavy arms, and the New City was 
shelled for 36 hours. More than 1,000 butld- 
ings were hit. 

Eban said that Israel's war aims were “to 
frustrate the attempt of the Arab armies 
to capture our land, to break their wall of 
encirclement.” 

Nasser announced that the Arab objective 
was the “liquidation of the shadow of Zion- 
ism from Palestine.” 

Washington called for a cease-fire. 

A State Department spokesman said that 
the United States was “neutral in thought, 
word and deed.” Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk softened the statement by calling the 
US. position “non-belligerence.” 

Britain announced that she would not take 
sides. 

Moscow condemned “Israel aggression.” 

At the UN, the Soviet Union and Egypt re- 
jected a call for unconditional cease-fire, in- 
sisting that it include a demand for a with- 
drawal of Israel forces. 

Tuesday, June 6: Israel forces took the 
Old City, reached half-way across Sinai and 
repelled a Syrian attack on Tel Dan. Israel 
announced destruction of 389 Arab planes in 
the first 48 hours of the fighting. Israel lost 
19. 

Egypt hurled the Big Lie, charging U.S.- 
British air cover for Israel. 

Israel forces intercepted and taped the 
conversation during which Hussein and Nas- 
ser agreed to launch this allegation. 

Arab mobs sacked and burned several U.S. 
and British missions. Egypt ordered U.S. citi- 
zens to leave immediately. 

Egypt severed diplomatic relations with the 
United States and Britain; so did Syria, Al- 
geria, Iraq, Sudan and Yemen. 

At the UN, Soviet Ambasasdor Nikolai Fed- 
orenko agreed to a call for a cease-fire, giving 
up the demand for an Israel rollback. The 
Council was unanimous. Israel accepted but 
the Arab states were silent, 

“Our neighbors would wish to turn the 
clock back to 1947,” said Eban in an historic 
UN address. “The fact is that most clocks 
work forward, and not backward .. .” And, 
he added, “the clock of the Middle East 
should move not backward to belligerency 
but forward to peace.” 

India’s shrill anti-Israel stand at the UN 
surprised observers. Premier Indira Gandhi 
charged that U.S. resentment of India’s posi- 
tion was responsible for withholding some 
aid shipments, 

Wednesday, June 7: Israel completed oc- 
cupation of Sinai including Sharm el Sheikh. 
reached the Suez Canal and captured the 
West Bank of Jordan. Isruelis prayed at the 
Walling Wall for the first time since 1948 
and Dayan told his troops that Jerusalem 
will not be relinquished. 

A new unanimous UN resolution called for 
immediate cease-fire. Israel again accepted 
and by evening Jordan concurred. Egypt and 
Iraq rejected the appeal. 

President Johnson pledged efforts to trans- 
form the new Near East situation into a 
lasting Arab-Israel settlement. He an- 
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nounced the formation of a special task force 
headed by McGeorge Bundy to draft a Near 
East peace plan. 

Communist China called on Arabs to con- 
tinue fighting and accused Soviet leaders of 
stabbing Arabs in the back. 

Thursday, June 8: Egypt accepted the 
cease-fire but Syria fought on. - 

Israel jets and torpedo boats mistakenly 
attacked a U.S. Navy communications ship 
using electronic equipment, which was 12 
miles north of El Arish on the Mediterranean 
coast of the Sinal Peninsula. Israel apolo- 
gized for a tragic blunder in which nine 
sailors were killed and 75 wounded, with 24 
as missing. 

Israel officials were amazed by an 
report published in Newsweek which 


recalled that they were the first to flash word 
of the error to the United States govern- 
ment. 

Friday, June 9: Naseer resigned and accept- 
ed responsibility for Egypt's “grave setback.” 
He said that “the peoples of the entire Arab 
nation... struck an attitude of manhood and 
dignity” in fighting “magnificent and honor- 
able battles,” but he omitted Saudi Arabia 


screaming for Nasser’s reinstatement. They 
attacked the Russian embassy. Apart 
unsuccessful attempt of Egyptian forces to 
break out from Sinat, the cease-fire was ob- 
served by Egypt. There was only sniper fire 
on the Jordanian front. Jordan reported her 
casualties as 15,000. 

Algerian mobs denounced the cease-fire 
and demanded arms to fight Israel. 

Syrians kept shelling 16 Galllee settle- 
ments, Israel air force, armored and infantry 
units knifed into Syria, capturing the Hago- 
lan range, silencing the batteries and reach- 
ing Quneitra, 35 miles from Damascus. 

Saturday, June 10: Nasser agreed to yield 
to “the people's will,” after the one-party 
General Assembly voted to reject his resig- 
nation. Most diplomats believe that Nasser 
was maneuvering to stay in power. 

Israel declared victory over Syria. After 30 
hours of fighting the UN cease-fire went into 
effect. 

Israel announced she would not return to 
the 1949 armistice lines 

The Soviet Union severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel, So did Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria, Rumania declined to sign a six- 
nation Communist statement which 
branded Israel as the aggressor. 

Washington declared an ofl emergency and 
told the U.S. ofl industry to deal with the 
shutdown of Arab pipelines—a blow to Arab 
economies, but only a discomfort to the 
West. 

Fedorenko, seconded by his Bulgarian and 
Syrian colleagues, launched a vociferous 
campaign for an immediate Israel with- 
drawal. 

Sunday, June 11: Nasser replaced 11 top 
army commanders. Marshal Amer, who had 
resigned with Nasser, was not asked to re- 
consider. 

Algerian President Houari Boumedienne 
flew to Moscow to ask the Kremlin for arms 
for the Arabs and to adopt a tougher line 
against Israel. 

Public opinion polls show that the great 
majority of Americans sympathize with Is- 
rael and not with the Arab states, although 
most Americans want to see the United 
States remain out of the conflict, 

Monday, June 12: Eshkol suggested direct 
negotiations which Arab envoys at the U.N. 
rejected. 
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Here Are the Facts of Life About 
East-West Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

From the Joliet (III.) Herald-News, 
May 29, 1967] 
HERE ARE THE Facts. or LIFE ABOUT 
East-West TRADE 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 
Born.—If you want facts, not fantasy, 
about East-West trade ask the Germans. 

Ever since Bismarck, the Germans have 
sent their merchants east and south in search 
Of markets. Twice they sought by war what 
they couldn't gain peacefully. 

Here in Bonn, I spent hours talking to top 
experts on German trade with the Soviet 
satellites. 

The picture is not reassuring for Washing- 
ton's bridge-builders. 

“These countries are short of hard cur- 
Tencies to pay for their imports,” said a 
Speaker at the Ministry of Commerce, “They 
do their best to pay with goods, but their 
best is not good enough.” 

For example, Romania's trade deficit with 
Germany is snowballing. 

In 1965 it was 170 million German marks. 

re are four marks to the dollar.) The 
deficit in 1966 was of 200 million marks ($50 
million). 

“In the first quarter of 1967 it grew by an- 
Other 200 million marks,” said Dr, H, Neu- 
dorfer, the ministry's expert on Romanian 
trade. “It is now 570 million, and it is bound 
= grow. There is little the Romanians have 

sell.“ 


The same situation has developed in Ger- 
Many’s trade with Bulgaria. 

A deficit which stood at 60 million marks 
in 1965 has grown beyond 300 million and 
Will go higher as Bulgarian credits come to 
Maturity 


The German government Is beginning to 
Worry, The credits extended to Iron Curtain 


This is done through the private Hermes 
Insurance Co., which itself is guaranteed 
against loss by the government. The firm 
8rants insurance only on credits approved 
by Bonn. 

In other words, it is the German taxpayer 
Who will foot the bill in case of default, just 
as the American taxpayer will do when 

ident Johnson's policy of granting Ex- 
Port-Import Bank credit collapses. 

The German trade patterns to the East 
are not uniform. 

Poland and Russia are exporting more to 
8 than they import from this coun- 


“What kind of goods do you get?” I asked. 

‘From Romania about one third is com- 
Posed of agriculture products, but Bucha- 
rest is running into trouble with the new 
Common Market restrictions. Romania also 
Sells Germany some chemicals and some ma- 
chinery. 

“Romania no longer has oil products nor 
timber in any substantial quantity for ex- 
Port. satd Neudorfer. 

These were the country's prime natural 
resources before Soviet exploitation began. 
5 Bulgaria Germany imports mostly 

bacco and some food products. 
aoe can these two satellites do to meet 

elr trade deficits? 
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“Well, there is of course the tourist traffic 
which brings these countries some hard cur- 
rencies,” said Neudorfer. 

How much? 

“Romania tourism brought in 30 million 
marks in 1966 from Germany alone,” he 
said. But Bucharest can spend this money 
anywhere. It doesn’t have to be applied to 
our deficits.” 

With a trade deficit which might reach 
one billion marks by the end of this year, 
30 million marks is a drop in the bucket. 

The Romanians are also offering steel on 
the international market, which they sell at 
a price far below cost of production. 

What are the prospects for American 
trade with the Soviet bloc? 

The German trade experts are cautious be- 
cause they understand the political aspects 
of the question, but one said: 

“I don't see very much that America can 
buy from them, and in any case the volume 
of goods they would be able to export to the 
U.S.A. is infinitesimal. The American mar- 
ket would not tolerate the shoddy work- 
manship.” 

The quality of goods produced by the 
satellites is so poor that even the Soviet 
Union is beginning to complain. 


Dams and the Floods That Didn’t Happen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, the Kansas 
City Times recently printed an editorial 
concerning the success of the flood con- 
trol projects in Missouri and Kansas. 
The rains came to our part of the coun- 
try this spring, and one cannot help but 
wonder what damage would have been 
done had it not been for the outstanding 
fiood control program. I would like to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
this editorial: 

DAMS AND THE FLOODS THAT DNT HAPPEN 


With at least a temporary halt in the re- 
lentiess rains and an easing of the area flood 
crests, it is pertinent to note where it flooded 
and where it didn’t. 

The Missouri river, soaring to above bank- 
full stage for the first time in years, was two 
feet above flood level at Kansas City—but 
still 18 feet below the tops of the levee and 
floodwall system. Again this sturdy, 41-mil- 
lion-dollar network of disaster barriers, re- 
built and strengthened after the 1951 flood, 
paid off in averted flood losses. Below here, 
where the proposed federal agricultural le- 
vees still are not in place, the Big Muddy 
broke through small, inadequate farm levees 
and poured over thousands of acres of crop- 
land, 

At Smithville, the rain stopped just in 
time for the town to escape a third bad 
flood in four years. There is $200,000 in plan- 
ning funds for the Smithville reservoir in 
the current federal public works budget, but 
money in a budget can't contain the Little 
Platte river—not yet. Another notorious 
floodmaker, the Marais des Cygnes, flowed 
almost peacefully between the levees at Ot- 
tawa—but the Pomona reservoir level a few 
miles west was up four and a half feet. 

Despite nightly downpours reminiscent of 
1951, the Kaw failed even to reach predicted 
below-banks crests. How come? The answers 
are to be found at such places as Tuttle 
Creek, Milford and Perry. Last fall water 
sports enthusiasts were glum because Tuttle 
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Creek had been drawn down 12 feet below 
normal level to sustain river flow through a 
severe drought. Many doubted that Tuttle 
Creek lake would come back this summer. She 
did that and then some. Swollen by flood 
flows of the Blue river from Nebraska, the 
reservoir is eight feet above conservation 
stage and still rising. 

Milford, placed in operation last January 
near Junction City, has been filling slowly. 
With rises on the Republican river, it now 
has Jumped up nine feet m the last four 
days, Perry, northwest of Lawrence, is only 
65 per cent completed. But the contractor 
and the Army engineers rigged an emergen- 
cy power setup and closed the gates on the 
dam. Now 179,000 acre-feet of Delaware river 
water is temporarily trapped behind the em- 
bankment. This action, needless to say, 
proved highly popular downstream at Law- 
rence, where the long-planned levee system 
still is on paper. 

At ka, these storms surely would have 
put tough old Soldier creek out in the streets 
in the old days. But Soldier creek has a new, 
manmade bypass channel, a strait jacket of 
stone and concrete that scooted the high wa- 
ter out of town in a hurry. Again, the public 
works budget includes the first money for the 
Pattonsburg dam—but this week the Grand 
river was way out of its banks from Chilli- 
cothe on down. 

So far this year, a Vietnam-conscious Con- 
gress has been reluctant to invest in river 
projects at the usual rate. When the full fig- 
ures are available on the floods that didn't 
happen in soggy Missouri and Kansas these 
last few days, they just might change their 
mind, 


“Operation Yorkville” Speaks Out Against 
Obscenity and the ACLU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
whenever there is a just and moral cause 
which cries out for an exponent, Opera- 
tion Yorkville is never far away. 

On May 8, 1967, the US. Supreme 
Court handed down yet another of its 


cryptic decisions in the area of obscenity — 


striking down the will of the people as 
expressed through their elected repre- 
sentatives in their State legislatures. 
While the fuzzy thinking of the Court's 
majority in support of obscenity is shock- 
ing to say the least, many have grown 
used to this outrage and have merely 
acquiesced with but a disapproving nod. 

Not so with Operation Yorkyille, the 
courageous New York organization dedi- 
cated to the defending of our children. 
As usual Operation Yorkville has taken 
a valiant stand against the murky con- 
fusion disseminated by the members of 
this Nation's highest tribunal. 

Again, when Life magazine carried an 
article championing the infantile antics 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Operation Yorkville was among the first 
of the organizations to speak out. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I associate myself with the remarks of 
ac Yorkville in the following arti- 

es: 
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INTERFAITH STATEMENT ON THE Mar 8 On- 
SCENITY Decisions oF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(By Rabbi Dr. Julius G. Neumann, chairman; 
Rev. Rodney N. Usher-Wilson, chairman 
clergy committee; Rev. Morton A. Hill, 
8.J., secretary; Rev. Constantine Volaitis, 
representative, the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocese of North and South America) 


The Supreme Court yesterday put its 
stamp of approval on 10 girlie magazines 
and two trashy paperbacks and further 
opened the door to complete license and ir- 
responsibility in publication. 

In still another vague and unclear de- 
cision, the Court compounded the confusion 
it had already created in setting down a 
series of unworkable tests. It refused to open 
its sleeping eyes to the fact that the prob- 
lem of obscene material exists, that it ts 
growing and dangerous, and that it is eat- 
ing away at the moral fiber of American so- 
ciety. 

In upsetting these conyictions the Court 
has taken another long step toward usurping 
the legislative function. It apparently ap- 
proved State legislation dealing with ju- 
veniles, ignoring the fact that 75%, of all 
obscene material sold trickles down to the 
young, even though not purchased by them. 
Even this concession in the matter of ju- 
venlles is no mitigation of the fact that 
the Court is and has been usurping the 
function of legislative bodies. 

It is now all too obvious that the great 
majority of the American people who live by 
Judeo-Christian moral standards must or- 
ganize themselves and make their voices 
heard, or government by the Court will con- 
tinue to be the order of the day. 


LETTER ON A LIFE ARTICLE 
Four OY clergymen prepared the 5 


with complete disregard for overall effects, 
and to such a point that a climate of license 
and irresponsibility prevails and society has 
very little liberty left. 


the defense of the draft card burner en- 
courage open defiance of the law? Does over- 
emphasis of the alleged criminal's “rights” 
(opposition to “Stop and Frisk” statutes, 
for example) possibly contribute to the 
growing crime rate? These are some of the 
AOLU’s legal activities which are open to 
question. 

The articulately vociferous Civil Liberties 
Union, working skillfully through the courts, 
the mass media and high pressure lobbying, 
has played, intentionally or not, a part in 
contributing to an atmosphere of license 
and secularism in which such activity as 
flag desecration, abhorrent as it is, seems 
mild. 

In a fanatically absolutionist, doctrinaire 
reading of the Bill of Rights, the CLU con- 
tends: 1. Nothing is obscene (i.e., not unless 
it creates a “clear and present danger of 
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causing, in a normal adult, behavior which 
has been made criminal by statute”) 2. Chil- 
dren in church-affiliated schools are not en- 
titled evan to bus rides provided by public 
funds (“Your increased support for 1967 18 
needed to meet: . Convictions for Pub- 
lishers. of ‘obscene’ materials . . Public 
funds for parochial schools.” from a 1967 
fund-raising appeal to New York members, 
8. Police cannot detain a suspected narcotics 
offender for body search because this consti- 
tutes “illegal search and seizure,” and “Stop 
and Frisk” statutes substitute “reasonable 
suspicion” for “probable cause.” (American 
Civil Liberties’ Union publication, Septem- 
ber 1966). 

This rigid reading, which our Founding 
Fathers certainly never intended, has 
strongly influenced courts and legislatures 
and thus the public. 

In 1965, the New York Civil Liberties 
Union began, in its own words, to “push for” 
passage of ombudsman legislation. An om- 
budsman is an office to investigate citizens’ 
complaints against state agencies. It is in- 
teresting to note in LIFE that Union head 
Pemberton sees his CLU as ombudsman, 
which would considerably increase the 
Union's already considerable power. 

Perhaps the silent, responsible member of 
the majority should take a second look at 
the words of an ACLU national committee- 
man in a 1964 speech: “The Supreme Court 
of the United States has served valiantly, at 
least in recent years, as a bulwark of indi- 
vidual liberty against . . the impatience of 
majorities . . . one can hardly fail to feel 
grateful to founders who gave the Court 
some degree of power to curb majority rule 
+ ++ What we have to remember above all 
else as a self-governing society ts that it is 
we, the péople, who must be controlled.” 

We, the people, who wrote our own Con- 
stitution must be controlled! Until we recog- 
nize the ACLU as control-hungry, we, the 
people, are actually accepting the intellec- 
tual slavery the ACLU is offering us in sub- 
stitute for the self-government which is the 
essence of the American way. Courts should 
consider this each time an ACLU amicus 
curiae brief is submitted. What is needed is 
an antidote organization to the ACLU to act 
as amicus patriae. 

Rabbi Dr. Jutros G. NEUMANN. 
Rey. RODNEY USHER-WILSON. 
Rey. CONSTANTINE VOLATTIS. 
Rev. Morton A. Huu, SJ.: 


Editorial in Support of Wiretapping 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, the Washing- 
ton Evening Star published on Tuesday, 


. June 13, 1967, a welcome and thought- 


provoking editorial in support of legisla- 
tion on wiretapping and eavesdropping. 
I feel that electronic surveillance under 
stringent safeguards is a necessary weap- 
on of law-enforcement officials in stem- 
ming the rising tide of both organized 
and unorganized crime, 

It is my feeling that carefully drawn 
legislation can meet the requirements set 
out by the Supreme Court in the Berger 
case, adequately protect the rights of the 
individual citizen, and also preserve elec- 
tronic surveillance as a useful tool of law- 
enforcement officers. Several Republi- 
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cans, including myself, have introduced 
such a bill—H.R. 10037. We are presently 
modifying it in a few critical areas to 
meet these objectives. The editorial sup- 
port of our efforts by the Evening Star is 
welcomed and appreciated by all con- 
cerned with this vitally important 
matter: 


EAVESDROPPING DECISION 


Justice Clark’s opinion in the Ralph Berger 
bugging case is not going to be of much 
help in drafting legislation to permit the 
supervised use of wiretaps and electronic de- 
vices in “the war on crime.” For he seemed 
in one breath to be saying that the New York 
law under which Berger was convicted of a 
bribery conspiracy was unconstitutional be- 
cause it was “too broad in its sweep.” In the 
next breath, however, he appeared to 
out requirements for a valid iaw which 
would be impossible to meet. 

If this latter is correct, as some of the 
dissenting justices contend ts the case, then 
the court, without saying so in as many 
words, has moved toward banning all eaves- 
dropping by law-enforcement agencies. 

Justice Black, who was joined in dissent 
by Justices Harlan and White, ripped the 
Clark opinion up one side and down the 
other. 

The majority ruling, he said, despite 
Berger's “obvious guilt,” makes it impossi- 
ble to try and convict him again. And this 
despite the fact that the banned evidence 
TCCTTTTTTTCTVVT 
trusted public officials, a polsoner of the 
honest administration of government upon 
which good people must depend to obtain 
the blessings of a decent orderly society.” 

Eavesdroppers, Justice Black went on to 
say, may be obnoxious. “But they are as- 
suredly not engaged in a more ‘ignoble’ or 
‘dirty business’ than are bribers, thieves, 
burglars, robbers, rapists, kidnapers and 
murderers .. .” Nor, he went on, can tt be 
denied “that to deal with such specimens 
of our society, eavesdroppers are not merely 
useful, they are frequently a necessity.” 

Justice Black noted that some people say 
the prosecuting authorities should use more 


ed 
new means of apprehending and convicting 
criminals. But, he added, the fact is “that 
crimes, unspeakably horrid crimes, are with 
us in this country, and we cannot afford 
to dispense with any known method of de- 
tecting and correcting them unless it is for- 
bidden by the Constitution or deemed in- 
advisable by legislative policy—neither of 
which I believe to be true about eaves- 
dropping.” $ 
Needless to say, we are in whole-hearted 
accord with these sentiments, and it surely 
is of some significance that this expression 
of them comes from a justice whose dedica- 
tion to protection of our constitutional 
liberties Is not open to question. 
In this situation, we hope Congress will 
go forward with legislation, as recommended 
by a majority of the President's own crime 


by the authorities of 
modern techniques in dealing with crime. 

This most recent majority ruling, while 
it certainly creates problems, does not neces- 
pa raise an insuperable barrier (to legisla- 
tion). 

For one thing, Justice Stewart said he did 
not agree that the New York law was un- 


Obviously, in this situation, a great deal 
depends upon the President's choice of S 
successor to Justice Clark. It is by no means 
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assured, however, that a newly-constituted 
court would strike down a carefully drafted 
eavesdropping law. Congress, in any event, 
can hardly do less than give it a try—uniess 
all of the fine speeches about stamping out 
crime are devoid of substance. 


Twentieth-Century Miracle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
beginning of the Middle East crisis, 
American sympathy and admiration has 
been with Israel. It is not difficult to see 
why this brave, small state has won the 
hearts of so many of our citizens. 

Yvette Scharfman has expressed this 
very idea in an article written for a 
Brooklyn newspaper. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues her column which appeared in 
the June 17, 1967, edition of the Bay 
News & Kings Courier. 

The article follows: 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY MIRACLE 
(By Yvette Scharfman) 

At this writing one week ago we heard that 
War had broken out in the Middle East. We 
Wrote our column with heart-sick outrage at 
man's inhumanity to man. We saw Israel, the 
Only bastion of democracy in the area, sur- 
Tounded on all sides by those who openly 
threatened to annihilate her, the interna- 
tional tribunal notwithstanding. Enforcing 
the threats of the bully Nasser were hundreds 
or Russian communist “technicians and ad- 
visers“ plus thousands of tanks, planes and 
Other armaments costing millions of dollars. 
We write that only a modern David-Gollath 
Confrontation; a veritable miracle would be 
needed to save Israel; but that the little 
Country has proven herself worthy of a 
miracle. 

Let us remind our readers that after the 
Hungarian revolt against Russia some ten 
years ago there were conferences at summit 
level by the western world as to the absorp- 
tion of some 80,000 refugees over-running 

The civilized world looked to our 
country to lead the way in welcoming the 
brave group who escaped the communist 

. The then President (American his- 

tory has shown that good generals make bad 
Presidents) consented to the admittance of 
35,000 Hungarian refugees—each of whom 
Was submitted to a rigorous health examina- 
tion, besides requiring a bond posted by an 
vidual or organization testifying that said 
immigrant would not become a public charge. 
Let us compare that with the new little coun- 
try, Israel, which could then comfortably fit 
into the state of Rhode Island. The Israelis, 
newly arrived, were themselves struggling for 
Survival. But from the time they beat the 
Arab world in 1948 they declared an open- 
door policy for any Jew who wished to enter. 
l admitted one and a half-million people 
Since she became a state! There are no health 
or medical qualifications here; no bonds re- 
Quired. On the contrary, she has welcomed 
the sick, the lame, the blind, the ignorant, 
and the penniless. She has sheltered them, 
fed them, healed them, clothed them, edu- 
dated them, and at great sacrifice has tried 
to absorb them into the economic and social 
fabric of the country, In all the world there 
never been a people so responsive to the 
Reeds of others! Is she not then worthy of the 
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miracle which we in the sophisticated, skep- 
tical, cynical latter-half 20th century have 
been privileged to witness? For those of us 
who still believe in miracles, no explanation 
is necessary; for those who do not, no ex- 
planation is possible. Suffice it to say that the 
two million have conquered the whole Arab 
world (eighty million) and their communist 
henchmen who fed their vanity and their 
coffers. 

But the Israelis have also lost; besides too 
many young brave soldiers, close to ten mil- 
lion dollars in their gross national product. 
Their economy, at a complete stand-still, has 
been set back ten years. Persecution of Jews 
in Arab countries and in the communist 
satellites is expected to be accelerated. Jews 
will attempt to fiee to Israel, although the 
escape is fraught with peril. We Americans 
must help to take over the task of caring for 
the anticipated immigration and for the in- 
digent refugees already in the country. 
Emergency meetings have been called for 
every night in the week since the war began! 
It is a great thrill to relate that some of the 
most successful of these meetings have been 
called by our Christian neighbors. 

Al Hesterberg, President of the Flatbush 
Democratic Club, called one on Monday 
night. President Lester Sachs presided, and 
did much of the spade work behind the 
scenes. Al Hester is no stranger to the 
mid-east situation. He read a resolution 
which he, in the company of Congressmen 
Rooney and Multer, presented to the State 
Department way back in 1956 when the situ- 
ation was much the same, Congresswoman 
Edna Kelly reminded the audience that the 
only reason she didn’t accompany the mis- 
sion of mercy was because she was not our 
representative at the time. Her pithy remark 
that the Israelis were fighting the world’s 
fight against communism was well taken; 
she will so state in a resolution she plans to 
offer in Congress. We don't know how much 
money was raised at the club, but we under- 
stand it was quite substantial. 

Yes, it seems decent people of all faiths 
are indeed rallying to the side of Israel, who 
has exposed the evil forces in the world today. 
Let us support our President in his honest 
and sincere effort to stop the spreading of 
their tentacles! 


Peace Is Still Possible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
tragic events in the Middle East are only 
part of a long history of Russian sup- 
ported Arab aggression against Israel. 
In the June 20 issue of the Long Island 
Press an editorial on the cooperation 
needed for a permanent peace in the 
Middle East struck at the heart of the 
problem. This clear and eloquent edi- 
torial displays the deft hand of editor 
David Starr. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I wish to include that editorial, 
which follows, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

If words and reason were bullets and 
bombs, Abba Eban did to the Soviet Union 
yesterday what Israel's armies did to the 
Arabs the week of June 5. 

The eloquent Israeli foreign minister 
hurled battalions of logical arguments 
against the entrenched positions of Soviet 
Premier Alexei N. Kosygin in the opening 
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debate in the United Nations General 
Assembly, 

The Russian quit the field, outclassed. But 
before he left the Assembly Hall, he heard 
Mr. Eban—in rolling, Churchillian oratory, 
never once lapsing into a cliche—demolish 
the narrow, legalistic Russian attempt to pin 
the blame for the Mideast mess on Israel, 

Mr. Eban traced the “sad and shocking 
story” of 14 years of Soviet aid and encour- 
agement to the Arabs. He ticked off in over- 
whelming detail the numbers of tanks, fighter 
planes and bombers, mortars, field guns and 
rocket launchers—the entire $2 billion in 
Russian arms now either in Israel! hands or 
rotting in the desert. He exposed the fabric of 
Arab provocation that sparked the war Russia 
is trying now to pin on Israel. And he out- 
lined, too, a blueprint for the cooperation 
that will insure the road to a Mideast peace. 

The man from Moscow, true to the 
absolutist tradition of his country, could not 
get away from words like “categorical,” ir- 
refutable,” “without any condition,” “resti- 
tute in full,” “inadmissible,” and so on. Israel 
was black, the Arabe, white. And back in 
Moscow, television carried Premier Kosygin’s 
speech in full and live, but cut the sound 
and ended the transmission as Mr. Eban took 
the rostrum. 

But beyond style and words are facts, 
Israel stands at Suez, at Sharm el Sheikh and 
on both banks of the Jordan. The Arabs are 
in disarray—militarlly, politically and eco- 
nomically. If the Russians are deficient in 
style and words, they're sharp about facing 
facts. They know today, as they knew two 
weeks ago, that to make their demands in the 
Mideast stick they would have first to cross 
nuclear swords with the U.S. This has not 
changed. 

There is a way out of this blind alley, if 
Russia wishes to take it. President Johnson 
made it abundantly clear that the U.S. stands 
ready to tackle substantive issues that He at 
the roots of world turmoil. His speech was 
clearly designed to create an atmosphere in 
which constructive moves would be possible— 
for all sides and with honor. The opportunity 
for peace is here. It simply must be seized. 


Law Needed To Curtail Incitement to 
Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the violence and anarchy in our streets 
are corroding our country—eating away 
at the basic principles of law and order 
that are the foundation of our great Na- 
tion. 

In this connection, Mr. David Law- 
the nationally syndicated col- 


ing the need for legislation to make it a 
Federal offense to travel between States 
for the purpose of inciting violence and 
insurrection. 

I have joined other colleagues in spon- 
soring such a bill and because of the in- 
terest of my colleagues and the Nation 
generally in this matter of law and order, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
written by Mr. Lawrence be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows; 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 19, 1967] 
Law NEEDED ON INCITING TO VIOLENCE 
(By David Lawrence) 

The most pressing problem that faces the 
American people is not the friction in the 
Middie East but the friction inside the 
United States—the violence in the streets of 
many cities involving personal injury, bomb- 
ings and destruction of private property. 

More than 90 bills have been introduced in 
Congress designed to make it a federal crime 
for persons to travel from state to state for 
the purpose of fomenting disorders. But up 
to now proposed legislation has not been 
acted upon, though within the last few days 
efforts have been made to get a bill before 
the House of Representatives for action. 

Ons of the principal reasons for delay is 
the attitude of the administration and some 
of the Democratic leaders in Congress. Their 
feeling is that such legislation might be mis- 
used by local authorities to interfere with 
legitimate protest. This excuse could be ap- 
pled as a barrier to almost any legislative 

. The whole judicial system, however, 
was established to differentiate between 
abuse of the law and its proper enforcement. 

The issue is not as fuzzy as some of the 
procrastinators in Congress would have the 
people of the country believe. For the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has plainly 
stated again and in many an opinion 
that it is a crime to incite to violence. In 
@ recent case Justice Black, speaking for the 
majority of the high court, rejected the idea 
that in propagandizing protests people “have 
a constitutional right to do so whenever and 
however and wherever they please.” 

There are, of course, plenty of places for 
orderly demonstrations, not only in auditori- 
ums and stadiums but also through properly 
conducted or marches, The key to 
the current trouble is the tendency of the 
agitators to harangue crowds, flinging insults 
and accusations, and too often this results 
in physical clashes and violence of all kinds, 

Does “free speech” immunize from punish- 
ment a person who incites others to maim or 
kill or riot? While the laws of all states pro- 
hibit disorder, can it be argued that incite- 
ment to violence cannot be punished because 
“free speech” is impaired? 

Last year the House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 389 to 25, approved a measure, spon- 
sored by William C. Cramer, R-Fla., which 
would make it a federal crime to travel be- 
tween states, or use interstate facilities, with 
the purpose of inciting riots, violence, arson, 
bombing, or any other felony under a state 
or federal law. This was an amendment to a 
civil-rights bill which later died in the Sen- 
ate. Similar pro have since been 
pigeonholed in the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, with the approval, of course, of the ad- 
ministration. 

When will Congress act? The states have 
been struggling with the problem, and oc- 
casionally have to use their National Guard 
to intervene and prevent further violence. 
But the issue is whether the states and cities 
should be obliged to wait until a riot breaks 
out or whether the federal government will 
step in to investigate the plots and con- 
spiracies when groups meet to select “target” 
cities for “demonstrations” which inevitably 
lead to outbursts of violence. 

The federal government, through its 
machinery of investigation, could quickly 
put its finger on the individuals who are re- 
sponsible for “demonstrations” that lead to 
disorder. Many of those who are behind the 
big “demonstrations” openly predict violence 
and indicate in advance that they will do 
things which are plainly provocative. This 
can be dealt with by federal law but not al- 
ways by the states and cities. The difficulty is 
that the states do not know what is being 
plotted outside their borders where the ar- 
rangements are usually made for the provoca- 
tion of disorders. 
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Congress, therefore, is the starting point for 
corrective action. Once a federal law is en- 
acted making it possible to arrest and punish 
individuals who incite others to violence, it 
may be anticipated that those who wish to 
express themselves freely on controversial 
questions will find ways of doing it in an or- 
derly fashion. 


Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, one of 
the obvious failures of the administration 
is its unimaginative operation of the 
US. Information Agency and more spe- 
cifically the Voice of America. 

The Voice of America is an operation 
of minimum effectiveness since policy 
decisions have rendered its messages 
meaningless. However, there is growing 
concern developing across the country 
over the ineffectiveness of the Voice of 
America and I insert in the Recorp at 
this point a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Slovenian Women's Union of 
America, at their recent national con- 
vention in Washington, D.C., which is 
self-explanatory and recommends a 
course of action which would be a prac- 
tical step in the Voice of America’s 
operations: 

RESOLUTION OF THE SLOVENIAN WOMEN’S 
UNION OF AMERICA 

Whereas, the Republic of Slovenia, in the 
northwestern part of Yugoslavia, is the only 
cultural and progressivé nation of 2 million 
persons without the direct services of a 
United States Consulate or Information Sery- 
ice post; and, 

Whereas, Members of the Slovenian Wom- 
en’s Union of America continue to receive 
complaints from their relatives and friends 
in Slovenia, concerning the time of broad- 
cast and lack of medium wave lengths for 
the Slovenian broadcasts over the Voice of 
America; and, 

Whereas, Two evening programs in Sloye- 
nian were replaced a year ago by two early 
morning programs of only 15 minute dura- 
tion; and.“ 

Whereas, For many listeners who have in- 
dicated their desire to listen to the broad- 
casts, this time is very inconvenient; and, 

Whereas, The two early morning programs 
are not transmitted. on medium length 
waves; and, 

Whereas, Since the Voice of America pro- 
gram is the only direct American contact 
with the people of the Yugoslav Republic of 
Slovenia; now, therefore, 

Be it known, that the Delegates convened 
at the 14th National Convention of the Slo- 
venian Women's Union of America make this 
appeal to the Director of the United States 
Information Agency to re-establish the Voice 
of America programs in Slovenian language 
to the former, traditional broadcast time 
and to be transmitted over medium wave 
lengths. 

Approved by unanimous decision of the 
14th National Convention of the Slovenian 
Women's Union of America. 

ANTONIA TUREK, 
Convention Chairman. 
Mar A. FLORYAN, 
Resolution Chairman, 
ALBINEA NOVAK, 
Convention Secretary. 

Dated: May 26, 1967, in the City of Wash- 

ington, D.C. 


June 22, 1967 
Boyccits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of boycotts has produced some 
rather heated arguments in recent years. 
In my own district it was raised most 
directly and most recently when I re- 
ceived a letter from a large manufactur- 
ing plant in Philadelphia asking my in- 
terest in legislation “to assure continued 
innovation and improvement free of 
artificial barriers to progress“. 

As is my habit when one side of an 
obviously controversial issue is’ pre- 
sented, I actively sought an opinion on 
the other side. The opinion I received 
was, I felt, so learned and interesting 
that I think it would be appropriate to 
enter it in its entirety in the RECORD 80 
that other members faced with similar 
problems may gain some insight into the 
matter. I would like to pay tribute to 
Robert H. Gray the secretary Treasurer 
of the Metropolitan District Council of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. When you learn 
of his arguments you may well want to 
join many in thanking him. 

The replies follow: 

ENVIRONMENTAL Propucrs Drvr- 


Congressman JOSHUA EILBERG, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE EIrLBERG: The U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled, on April 17, 1967 that 
unions have a right to boycott products 
shipped into areas of their jurisdiction if 
the major purpose is to protect workers’ jobs. 
This decision arose from the complaint of 
the National Woodwork Manufacturers As- 
sociation to the National Labor Relations 
Board concerning the refusal of the Metro- 
politan District Council of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America to hang prefabricated 
doors at the Navy's Capehart Housing Proj- 
ect. The far-reading potential effects of this 
decision were recognized by the Court in 
“holding back progress; however, they ad- 
vised the Manufacturer's Association that 
this argument was “addressed to the wrong 
branch of government,” and indicated that 
legislative relief would be required. It is for 
this reason that I address this letter to you. 

This Division operates two plants in Phila- 
delphia and one in Mercer, Pennsylvania em- 
ploying a total of 1300 people, with bargain- 
ing units at each plant represented by the 
United Steel Workers of America AFL-CIO. 
Our products are heating and air condition- 
ing equipment, featuring prewired and pre- 
assembled piping arrangements following 
the “packaged” concept of design. While we 
recognize the desire of the construction 
workers to preserve their historic areas of 
work, we also recognize that in today’s labor 
market there Is limited availability of skilled 
“job site” assemblers for the types of quality 
equipment we manufacture. Further, the di- 
rection of design is toward more sophisti- 
cated equipment in which this availability 
will be more critical. 

In a broader sense, the public has proven to 
be best served by the lower costs and in- 
herently higher quality of factory-assembled 
equipment and components. The trend of de- 
sign today in our industry continues, as it 
has been for some years, toward the develop- 
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ment of better performance, lower costs, 
easier installation and serviceability, and 
smaller over-all size to accommodate the 
needs of an ever-expanding market serving a 
more demanding public. Factory assembly 
of this type of equipment is essential if we 
are to continue to meet the demands of the 
public for these lower costs and this better 
performance, 

This broadly based demand should not be 
stifled by the preservation of the prerogatives 
of a few at the expense of the many by main- 
taining outmoded work rules that are coun- 
ter to the trend of progress and technology. 

The country is urgently in need of legisla- 
tion to assure continued innovation and im- 
provement free of artificial barriers to prog- 
ress, We respectfully request your support for 
this legislation, which would result in lower 
costs and more reliable equipment in our 
buildings of the future. 

Very truly yours, 
Fnx E. WELDON, 
President. 


METROPOLITAN Distarcr COUNCIL, 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD oF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 16, 1967. 
Hon. JOSHUA EILBERG, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ErLBERG: Please accept 
my very warm thanks for your kindness in 
Sending me a copy of the May 19, 1967, letter 
to you from the Environmental Products Di- 
vision, International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, 

The Corporation’s letter is typical of the 
thoughtless attitude of so many of our citi- 
Zens. which leads them, whenever they are 
irked by something, to bellow, “There ought 
to be a law .. The Corporation's letter 
apparently intends to request you to spon- 
Sor or support legislation prohibiting both 
employers and unions to enter Into collective 
bargaining agreements that contain provi- 
sions whose purpose is to protect the oppor- 
tunity of workmen to earn a livelihood by 
Tequiring that the employer shall continue 
to use those workmen to perform any work 
that traditionally has been assigned to them. 
Since the U.S. Supreme Court only two 
months ago decided that such provisions do 
not violate any presently existing statute, the 
Corporation joins the chorus of other carping 
critics of that Court who would have Con- 
gress nullify any progressive or humane de- 
cision of the Court in the fields of labor re- 
lations, civil Mberties, political equality, etc. 

There is much reason for suspicion con- 
cerning the good Judgment and thoughtful- 
Ness of persons or interests indulging in 
these hysterical attacks on one of the three 
constitutionally established arms of our gov- 
ernment. In this instance, however, the Cor- 
Poration’s letter gives reason for more than 
a mere suspicion that its author is thought- 
less and has poor judgment; I believe you 
will that the analysis of the Corpora- 
tion's letter which follows demonstrates that 
it is quite clear that the proposals contained 
in the Corporation's letter are the result of 
thoughtless, poor judgment. 

The Corporation’s letter proposes restric- 
tive legislation on the ground that the con- 
tractual provisions I have referred to above 
are “out-moded work rules“ which are con- 
trary “to the trend of progress and technol- 
ogy." We thus have, as the basic character- 
istic of the Corporation's letter, an emotional 
&ppeal based on the Corporation’s ascription 
ol progresstveness to itself and of devotion 
to obsolete notions to labor unions. I belleve 
that one piece of evidence—aside from your 
Own objective analysis—will dissipate such 
an emotional appeal as the quoted phrases of 
the Corporation's letter may have. All of our 
District Council's collective bargaining 
agreements have for many years contained 
the following provision: 

“There shall not during the Life of this 
agreoment be any restriction on the use of 
Machinery or labor-saving devices used in 
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carpentry work on the building, If any ma- 
chinery or labor-saving devices are used, the 
same shall be furnished by the Employer and 
operated by the employees.” 

Aside from demonstrating our District 
Council’s realization of its duties to the pub- 
lic at large not to obstruct technological 
advances and reduced costs in the building 
construction industry, the above quoted pro- 
vision of our agreements demonstrates our 
basic philosophy that the benefits of techno- 
logical progress to the community at large 
shall not mean the unemployment and im- 
poverishment of a large sector of the com- 
munity, namely, the men and women who 
perform the community's work. The sancti- 
monious concern of the Corporation's letter 
for giving the community the benefit of tech- 
nological is not coupled with even 
that kind of concern for affording the oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood to that vast ma- 
jority of the community who will not be 
able to enjoy the fruits of technological 
progress if they are unemployed or if their 
earnings are diminished. Until such time as 
some panacea can be found for the frequently 
injurious consequences of automation and 
technological progress, I believe that it is 
in the best tradition of our country to per- 
mit employers and their employees freely to 
negotiate and agree upon compromise meth- 
ods of preserving work opportunities and a 
decent standard of living for employees who 
would otherwise be made tragically useless to 
our society by automation and technological 
advances. The contractual provision of our 
collective bargaining agreements which the 
Supreme Court held to be lawful and valid 
is the result of just such free and voluntary 
negotiation and agreement between employ- 
ers and our Union and has precisely that hu- 
mane and economically desirable objective. 

The Corporation's letter gives two addi- 
tional, though subsidiary, reasons for asking 
you to be the sponsor of the legislation pro- 
posed by the Corporation. Both of these rea- 
sons are so generalized and may be so far 
from the realities of our industrial society 
as to furnish no support for the proposed 
legislation. 

The first of these subsidiary reasons is the 
alleged “limited availability of skilled” work- 
men at the job site. The Corporation’s letter 
gives no supporting data for—and the public 
media of communication seem to con- 
tradict—this allegation. In any event, all 
modern thought is that retraining of the 
skilled work force in new methods and train- 
ing of the unskilled or semiskilled work forces 
for skilled work is the economically and 
socially desirable procedure, rather than 
further restriction on employment oppor- 
tunities for the work force by unbridled, 
thoughtless and precipitate Introduction of 
technological advances. 

The second subsidiary reason in the Cor- 
poration’s letter in support of its proposed 
legislation to outlaw contractual provisions 
reserving to workers on the job site the work 
they have traditionally performed there is 
that the performance of such work away from 
the job site would result in lower costs. 
That this generalization is far from being 
u universally true economic axiom is demon- 
strated in the very Supreme Court to which 
the Corporation takes exception. The con- 
tractor in that case himself testified that 
upon the Union's protest against the use of 
pre-cut and pre-finished doors, he installed 
a small machine under a shed on the job site, 
which enabled the job site carpenters to cut 
and finish the doors at a minimal cost to the 
contractor. In other words, the use of the 
same resourcefulness to preserve employment 
opportunities for workers as is used to de- 
prive them of such opportunities can readily 
solve the employers’ problems in connection 
with automation and technological advances 
without either increasing costs or creating 
the equally undesirable, if not the greatly 
more undesirable, consequences of unemploy- 
ment. 

Finally, the Corporation's letter says noth- 
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ing directly about, but leaves to inference, 
the question of whether the alleged savings 
in cost to the employer will be passed on to 
the consumer. We know all too well that in 
the vast majority of instances savings in 
costs of production are not passed on to the 
consumer for many years; they are, instead, 


poration whether, as an analogue and com- 
panion to its proposed legislation, it would 
favor your sponsoring and promoting legisla- 
tion requiring that the lion’s share of any 
reduction in production costs must be passed 
on to the consumers and the workers en- 
gaged in the production whose costs have 
been reduced. 

I hope that you will forgive my imposing 
on your valuable time at such great length. 
It seems to me, however, not only as the 
official of a labor union but as a citizen sensi- 
tive to the needs of the community as a 
whole rather than to the needs of any par- 
ticular segment of the community, that the 
very troublesome questions and problems un- 
derlying the Corporation's facile 
for the solution of what it deems to be its 
particular problem should be given profound 
thought, both by our country’s citizenry as 
well as by its enlightened and patriotic 
legislators. 

Respectfully and cordially, 
ROBERT H. Gray, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Elderly in Indianapolis Not Deaf to 
Community’s Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, recently an 
article appeared in an Indianapolis news- 
paper noting that many elderly persons 
seem to expect to have things done for 
them and take little interest in their 
communities. 

The article by Robert Peterson, which 
appeared June 1 in the Indianapolis 
Star, did not go unanswered for long. 

On June 11, a letter to the editor from 
Alexander Monro, executive director of 
the Indianapolis Senior Citizens Center, 
Inc., was printed in the Star. 

The letter from Mr. Monro cites facts 
and figures to make it clear that the 
elderly in Indianapolis have not turned 
a deaf ear on the needs of their com- 
munity. 4 

The accomplishments of these senior 
citizens in Indianapolis deserve the 
widest possible recognition. Accordingly, 
I insert the text of Mr. Peterson’s article 
as well as Mr. Monro's letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Indianapolis Star, June 1, 1967] 
Lire BEGINS AT Forty: SENIOR CITIZENS FAIL- 
ING TO HELP COMMUNITIES 
(By Robert Peterson) 

Maybe the time has come to remind older 
people that they should take a keener in- 
terest in others and their communities, in- 
stead of sitting back and expecting things 
to be done for them. 

Over the years many splendid programs 
have been created for older people. Social 
Security ls a bonanza providing nearly every- 
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one past 65 years old with a monthly check 
that may not be big but that covers the 
bill and then some. 

There's also our new Medicare plan that 
enables elders to escape the shattering costs 
of lengthy hospitalization and medical care. 

At the local level in most cities one finds 
day centers and golden age clubs and special 
recreational facilities for elders. There are 
meals-on-wheels for elders who 
are shut-in, and low cost housing develop- 
ments. 

Yeot it is very difficult to find any specific 
projects which have been launched by older 
people themselves as a distinct contribution 
to their communities. 

Quite a few letters have come to this col- 
umn from organizations which have made 
definite appeals for volunteer help to groups 
of older people, only to be met with complete 
indifference. 

One letter was from an officer of the famed 
St. Jude Children's Research Hospital at 
Indianapolis, Ind. This hospital is entirely 
supported by funds raised privately by young 
people and adult groups in cities across the 
nation, The officer writes: 

“In one city we were having difficulty get- 
ting volunteers to staff the office during the 
daytime to answer the phone and sign up 
teen-agers being recruited for fund raising. 
Someone suggested that maybe senior cit- 
izens could help staff the office. There was 
no manual work involved and the chore con- 
sisted simply of answering the phone when 
it rang and taking down necessary informa- 
tion 


“We asked the local Senior Citizen’s Club 
to publicize our plight to try to get us some 
volunteers. We also had the local radio sta- 


to help us out. 
“What absolutely floored me is this: Not 


they had put on several parties for senior 
citizens in the community, and had rented 
buses to take them on short trips. 

“The indifference seemed particularly odd 
as most elders have grandchildren and it 
would seem they'd welcome a chance to per- 
form a useful service for an institute as well 
known as ours which is dedicated to child 


across to older people in the community. 
that older people every- 
where will make a special effort to keep their 
and hearts open to opportunities for 
useful and humanitarian service. 


[From the Indianapolis Star, June 11, 1967] 


SENIOR CITIZENS CENTER DOES SIGNIFICANT 
Work WITA ELDERLY 


many pressing needs for volunteer workers 
in Indianapolis, I feel it is an unfair indiot- 
ment of the Senior Citizens of our town to 
say they are “failing to help.” 

At the Indianapolis Senior Citizens’ Center, 
during the 57 months it has been in opera- 
tion, our members have contributed over 
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45,000 hours of volunteer service. About % 
of this time has been given to the Center in 
a variety of ways that makes it possible to 
more fully serve older adults. This is, in 
reality, service to the community, since their 
efforts mean fewer paid staff are necessary 
to operate this vital and important com- 
munity agency. Their giving of self, time, 
energy, and love have made significant con- 
tributions to the happiness and well-being of 
all senior citizens. 

The other third of the 45,000 hours has been 
given to many community health and wel- 
fare agencies. The obvious importance of 
this contribution needs no elaboration. 

And, our Center is only one of many 
groups of old adults giving to and helping 
their community in a wide ranging volun- 


. teer service. One could cite the many church 


groups, community. centers, and park de- 
partment groups of older people who give so 
much—and have already given so much to 
thelr community. 

It also seems important that our com- 
munity take a look at why more older 
people aren’t responding to the request and 
need for volunteers. We have done some pre- 
liminary exploration of this with our mem- 
bers, and some questions are being formu- 
lated that will require answers. 

For instance, have we explored how real- 
istic the expectation of performance require- 
ments might be; have we considered the 
expenses of being a volunteer; have we won- 
dered about the attitudes of younger staff 
and volunteers toward older people—and how 
this affects the desire to serve; have we 
recognized that for too many years the 
younger community has implied that older 
people should find a comfortable corner and 
stay out of the way? Surely, the answers to 
these questions present a better indication of 
why older citizens haven't been as responsive 
to requests to serve. 

It is important to remember, also, the 
many older people who have so genereously— 
and quietly—given of themselves to the com- 
munity, and who continue to do so. 

I feel there is a vast reservoir of skill, time 
and wisdom that our older citizens can give. 
Perhaps it is up to the community to work 
toward making volunteer service more attrac- 
tive and desirable. R 

ALEXANDER MONRO, 
Executive Director, Indianapolis Senior 
Citizens’ Center, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Great Debate , 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations debating society is in full swing 
again. 

An article appearing in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star and an editorial written 
for the Christian Science Monitor, indi- 
cate what we are to expect from these 
talks, and specifically from Soviet Pre- 
mier Kosygin. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article written 
by Richard Wilson for the June 21, 1967, 
edition of the Washington Evening Star 
and the editorial which appeared in the 
June 21, 1967, edition of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


The articles follow: 


June 22, 1967 
[From the Washington Evening Star, June 21, 
1967] 


Kosycin, Famine AT U.N. NEEDS JOHNSON 
TALES 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Uniten Nations, N.Y.—Alexel N. Kosygin 
didn’t defiantly walk out of the United Na- 
tions; he sort of ambled out absentmindedly 
in protest against the scathing attack of 
Abba Eban, the foreign minister of Israel. 

Eban had by far the better of the argu- 
ment and it was no wonder Kosygin didn't 
care to sit through to the end. This kind of 
instant histrionics sets the tone of the Rus- 
sian-spohsored emergency meeting of the 


U.N. General Assembly, a kind of dimdent 


and desultory attempt to condemn Israel and 
push her back to her old borders. 

Kosygin knows his effort will fall and so 
does everyone else. What he needs now is a 
meeting with the President of the United 
States and a start of talks with about the 
whole range of problems that divide the 
super powers, from the Sinai Desert to the 
DMZ in Vietnam, 

Once Moscow's Arab clients have been pla- 
cated by a repetition of the tired old cliches 
of Soviet diplomacy, and now that they have 
witnessed a poor imitation of Khrushchev- 
type behavior, it will be possible for Kosygin 
to get down to the real business at hand. 
This business, President Johnson has made 
crystal clear, cannot be conducted in the 
haphazard forum of the United Nations. It is 
too serious for that. 

Everything taken into consideration, 
Kosygin was quite reasonable, from his point 
of view, in his attacks on the United States. 
Johnson, by the same token has adopted his 
blandest come-let-us-reason-together tone, 
not insisting on anything in the Middle East 
except the exercise of a little reasonableness. 
So there is as yet no barrier to their having 
a nice long talk, which everyone, except pos- 
sibly the Arabs, would welcome. 

Kosygin put everything in one package 
in his address to the United Nations—Ger- 
many, the Middle East, Vietnam. The fact 
that Ambassador Arthur Goldberg does not 
want to talk about an in the United 
Nations except the Middle Fast does not 
change the fact that Johnson would be glad 
to talk about other subjects outside the 
United Nations. 

As every day of the emergency session 
passes, it becomes clear that Kosygin, who 
really is not a politician but a technologist, 
feels compelled to establish himself as a 
world leader in the tradition of Stalin and 
Khrushchev, and he is not well equipped for 
it. This is all to the good. It will make it 
easier for Johnson to talk with him when the 
time comes. 

Faced by a prospective defeat in the United 
Nations, Kosygin cannot wisely go back to 
the council of ministers in Moscow with 
nothing but press clippings of his early 
morning tours around Manhattan. He needs 
to see Johnson as much, if not more, than 
Johnson needs to see him. The odds are 
bout 60-40 against the United Nations 
adopting any kind of a resolution condemn- 
ing Israel, much less the censure, repara- 
tions and withdrawal demanded by Kosygin 
on behalf of his confused and frantic Arab 
clients. 

Watching once again the charade on the 
floor of the General Assembly, one wonders 
if it is good for anything except the enter- 
tainment of the world's TV watchers. The 
United Nations could not prevent the war 
from starting; it could not stop it before 
Israel had reached its objectives; and now it 
has no effective way to find a consensus on 
what to do about Israel and the Arabs, or 
enforce a consensus solution if it could be 
devised. É 

Then what good is the United Nations? It 


is good for just what is happening now, the 
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uninhibited and bitter expression of national 
animosities in words rather than gunfire. 

In spite of all Kosygin's stylized invective, 
he recognizes the use of the United Nations in 
a nuclear age when war between the super 
powers Is impractical. 

Maybe now he has said something else of 
great importance. Local wars, he says, Can- 
not be permitted because they may enflame 
the world In a general war. That sounds 
quite different than the old idea that wars 
of national Hberation are OK, and will give 
Peking added cause for widening the breach 
with Moscow. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 21, 1967] 
Tue Great DEBATE OPENS 

It will be a sad day for the United Na- 
tions, the Middle East and for world peace if 
Soviet policy rather than American policy 
Prevails in the General Assembly. 

The speech of Soviet Premier Alexei Kosy- 
gin was hard, unyielding and clearly de- 
signed to restore the tension, animosity, and 
Uncertainty which has so long prevailed at 
the troubled eastern end of the Mediterran- 
ean. Its aim was patently to harden Arab 
intransigeance, however much this might in- 
Crease Arab suffering. 

In demanding that Israel be condemned 
by the United Nations, immediately with- 
draw from its present positions and make 
financial and physical restitution for all Arab 
losses, Moscow was—and knew it was—ask- 
ing for what it is extremely unlikely to get. 
Note must, however, be taken of Premier 

s reference to Israel's right to exist 
and to the need to avold nuclear war and 
to find a common language for peace. These 
are interesting and hopeful hints. 

Although President Johnson's own state- 
Ment on the Middle East can be criticized 
for generality and imprecisencss at some 
Points, it laid the basis for constructive cri- 
ticism and action by the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. The assertions 
that each nation in the Middle East has the 
right to exist free from threats, and that the 
Political and territorial integrity of each 
Must be inviolate are policies upon which 
any peace-seeking nation can agree. We 
equally applaud his demand that something 
constructive be done about the vast tragedy 
Of the Arab refugees, about.ending the fruit- 
less and impoverishing arms race, and about 
guaranteeing free waterway passage for all 

innocent” car A 

Whether or not the American policies are 
adopted as guidelines for a Middie Eastern 
Solution, they have the great merit of moving 
in the right direction. 

But perhaps the grentest merit of the 

proposal, and the one which dis- 
tinguishes it most sharply from Premier 
Kosygin's, is Washington's realistic realiza- 
tion that there can be no partial or piecemeal 
Moves towards peace. Israel, as Foreign 
ter Abba Eban made clear, will not 
agree to a proposal such as Russia's which 
asks Israel to surrender all with no com- 
Pensating guarantees. The Arabs on the 
Other hand, and if they can be brought to 
any sort of an agreement, will certainly give 
none until Isracl has surrendered the terri- 
fruits of its military victory and some- 
g major and constructive is done for the 
refugees. Washington recognizes these con- 
ficting viewpoints and, we believe, seeks to 
armonize. them. 

There would be no greater tragedy for the 

ddie East, and first and foremost for the 

bs, then if the Soviet Union were again 
Biven free rein to play any deliberately and 
` Self-seekingly disruptive role in the area, It 
has now become clear that such a role can 
Only be a harmful and hurtful one. Now is 
& Moment for a constructive and pacifying 
Step forward. We deeply hope that the world 
Will not let this opportunity slip. 
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National Arts Endowment Grants to States 
Are an Example of High Statesmanship 
by the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleagues in the House 
and the Senate should have been very 
pleased this past week by some obsrva- 
tions printed in the New York Times re- 
lated to the great success of the National 
Endowment for the Arts and its pregram 
of assistance to the States. 

The column, written by an honored 
critic-at-large, Howard Taubman, con- 
tains an excellent review of the progress 
most of our States have been able to 
make in the field of the arts. 

When we remember that less than half 
a dozen States had full-scale councils or 
commissions for the encouragement of 
the arts when the Congress approved the 
National Foundation for the Arts and 
Humanities in 1965, it becomes clear that 
the seed money provided through the 
Arts Endowment has produced a re- 
markable harvest. 

Mr. Taubman’s article presents the 
case far better than could hope to do and 
I hope that all of my colleagues will read 
it. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I ask that it be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

[From the New York Times, June 12, 1967] 
ARTS ENDOWMENT GAINS—MATCHING GRANTS 
Proviogep 2 Years AGo Have SEEDED Pro- 

GRAMS IN MANY STATES 

(By Howard Taubman) 

When acts out of political mo- 
tives, it is not necessarily narrow in its vision. 
Note the manner in which its imprint on 
the National Arts Endowment legislation has 
worked out. In 1965, when the endowment 
was enacted into law, Congress added a sec- 
tion authorizing matching grants of $50,000 
each year to each state and to the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico. If the inten- 
tion was the prudent one to take care of 
the home folks, the outcome nevertheless 
has been beneficial. An examination of the 
states’ applications for matching funds for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 reveals that 
many are moving forward, that they are tak- 
ing careful stock of their resources and 
needs, and that they are devising programs 
that not only answer urgent requirements 
but also have imagination and validity. 

A summary of applications, prepared by 
the Arts Endowment staff, has been circu- 
lated among state arts councils and commis- 
sions. It was not meant for publication, be- 
cause revisions and modifications are still 
being made. But the changes are not likely 
to be great, and the quality of many of the 
projects are so impressive that they deserve 
analysis and comment, 

FORTY-TWO STATES SEEKS GRANTS 

Forty-two states have put in for the en- 
tire $50,000, or nearly all of it. Only Alaska, 
Delaware, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
South Carolina and South Dakota have asked 
for substantially less, and Idaho's applica- 
tion had not arrived when the summary was 
sent out. 

Alaska's situation is instructive. The state 
formed its arts council last March, and there 
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was hardly time to forge a full program. 
Other difficulties were the state's limited arts 
resources and problems of transportation. 
But the council was undaunted, Although it 
submitted a series cf modest projects, re- 
quiring matching funds of $25,683, it in- 
tended to file a supplemental request. For 
the present its plans include tours of per- 
forming and visual arts, help for several 
festivals, technical assistance and some work 
in arts education. 

The most sophisticated proposals, not 
surprisingly, come from the states that have 
had the most experience in the arts and 
their public support, New York expects to 
use its entire Federal grant to assist in the 
establishment of a board program of resi- 
dencies at various campuses of the State 
University for individuals and arts organi- 
zations like A. P. A.-Phoenix, the Merce Cun- 
ningham Dance Company, the Dorian 
Quintet and Danny Nagrin, the choreog- 
rapher. The Federal contribution will cover 
only about 20 per cent of the program's total 
cost, but then New York has been notably 
forward looking in its allocation of funds 
to its arts council. 

Illinois, Missouri and North Carolina have 
drawn up ambitious programs, The total 
cost of the Illinois projects, which have been 
planned for a period of two years, is $847,- 
000. What is especially striking about the 
plan is its emphasis on technical assistance 
and artists in residence. 

The state has budgeted $110,000 to pay 
experts stipends plus travel costs, to provide 
local arts organizations, at their request, 
with guidance, evaluation and instruction 
in such areas as administration, commu- 
nity relations, organizational techniques and 
artistic and technical problems of produc- 
tion. A total of $187,000 will be used to send 
professionals in the various arts on stays of 
a year in a community, to live and work. 

Among the proposals that catch the eye 
are a plan in Georgia to establish a low-in- 
terest emergency loan fund for writers, 
composers and artists; a project for envi- 
ronmental design in Hawall; the continua- 
tion of Missouri’s program of bringing 
students from rural areas into metropolitan 
centers for a wekend of exposure to the 
arts; North Carolina's seminars for art teach- 
ers, the Texas plan to conduct an intensive 
training program for string players and the 
blueprint to expand the availability of Vir- 
ginia’s four artmobiles, 

TECHNICAL HELP POPULAR 


Technical assistance recurs frequently in 
the state planning. Another commendable 
development is the readiness of neighboring 
states to turn to one another for art and 
artists. Thus Delaware counts partly on 
Pennsylvania, Vermont on New York, Kan- 
sas on Missouri, Montana on Utah. Maryland 
declares that it will cooperate with neigh- 
boring states, and the Virgin Islands is in- 
viting New York's Theater-in the Street to 
play in Spanish and English. 

It would be too much to expect all the 
states to be equally balanced and adven- 
turous in their planning. Some, indeed, have 
so few cultural resources that they must 
almost begin at the beginning. For them the 
stress on state initiative may be a handicap. 
For the temptation is always there to use 
matching funds for local projects, no matter 
how uninspired they may be. 

One assumes that the National Arts En- 
dowment's staff will insist on minimum cri- 
teria. The objective must be to raise stand- 
ards where they most need raising, not 
merely to give the appearance of abundant 
activity. If the Federal matching funds con- 
tinue to be applied with increasing creativ- 
ity, the Arts Endowment and the state's arts 
councils will make the original Congressional 
decision look like high statesmanship. 
Wouldn't that be nice for a change? 
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Well Deserved Honor for Congresswoman 
= Leonor Sullivan 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with great interest in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Friday, 
June 16, an insertion by our colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SvuLLIVAN] which included the text of an 
address delivered at commencement ex- 
ercises at Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., on June 3, by the Honor- 
able Patricia Roberts Harris, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Luxembourg. According to 
the information placed in the RECORD 
by Congresswoman Sutirvan, Ambassa- 
dor Harris received an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws at that commence- 
ment. Mrs. SULLIVAN stated in her re- 
marks in the Recorp that it was her 
privilege to hear Ambassador Harris 
make an excellent address on the sub- 
ject “The Duty ef Dissent.” With char- 
acteristic modesty, however, Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN failed to indicate in her statement 
how she happened to be at Lindenwood 
College commencement exercises that 
morning. 

I happen to known why she was there. 
Congresswoman LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
the ranking member of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, of which I am privileged to bè 
chairman, and a ranking member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency— 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
House of Representatives, and the fore- 
most Member in the field of consumer 
affairs—was present at Lindenwood Col- 
lege on June 3 in order to be honored, 
as was Ambassador Harris, with the 
award of an honorary doctor of laws 
degree. 

For this fine Member of Congress who 
is one of the hardest working Members in 
either body, the event was of more than 
routine significance, for it marked the 
award of her very first honorary degree. 
This undoubtedly will be something of 
surprise to most of our colleagues—that 
is, that after nearly 15 years in the House 
of Representatives, where she has served 
with such distinction and effectiveness, 
this would be her first honorary degree. 
I recently noted in the press that Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH of Maine had re- 
ceived her 50th honorary degree. 

All I can say is that Lindenwood Col- 
lege, which is not in Mrs, SULLIVAN’S con- 
gressional district, deserves the thanks 
of the entire House of Representatives 
for having the perspicacity and imagina= 
tion to single out the gentlewoman from 
Missouri for this honor which I know 
Mrs. SULLIVAN will always treasure. 

In noting the honor paid on that same 
day to Ambassador Patricia Roberts Har- 
ris, Mrs. SULLIVAN, in her remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on June 16, in- 
cluded a biography of the Ambassador 
as it appeared in the program of Linden- 
wood College commencement exercises. It 
occurred to me, Mr. Speaker, that it 
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would now be appropriate for me to place 

in the Recorp a biography of Congress- 

woman SULLIVAN to round out the docu- 
mentation on the award of honorary de- 

grees by Lindenwood College on June 3. 

I have obtained such a biography, 

brought up to date from an official pub- 

lication of the Women's Bureau of the 

U.S. Department of Labor, “Women of 

the 89th Congress.” 

The information contained in this 
biography makes it even more of a sur- 
prise to us that the degree which Mrs. 
SULLIVAN received on June 3 was her first 
such honor. The gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri has been the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Panama Canal since 
1957, and has done a truly outstanding 
job in that important responsibility; she 
also servies on the Subcommittee on the 
Coast Guard and on the Subcommittee 
on the Merchant Marine. 

On the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, she is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs, the ranking 
member of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, and a ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Small Business. She has 
carried out all of her tasks and duties 
with conscientious care and great dili- 
gence, and we are all proud of her. Fur- 
thermore, she has taken an active role 
in the consideration and passage of every 
piece of legislation which is of vital in- 
terest to consumers, and has initiated 
action in a great many areas of national 
legislation, 

I think every Member of the House 
joins Lindenwood College at St. Charles, 
Mo., in applauding the achievements of 
this outstanding Representative from the 
city of St. Louis, who has played a great 
role in the transformation of her own 
city as sponsor of the legislation which 
led to the construction of the Gateway 
Arch and the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial, and also through the 
changes for which she has been repson- 
sible in the laws dealing with housing and 
urban development. 

And every poor person in the United 
States owes her a particular debt of grat- 
itude for her indefatigable work over 
the last 14 years in making a reality of 
her proposal for a food stamp program 
to assure adequate and nutritious diets 
for our low-income families. She de- 
serves every honor which as been ac- 
corded her over the years, including her 
first honorary degree. 

Her biography is as follows: 

BIOGRAPHY or REPRESENTATIVE LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT, THIRD CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT, MISSOURI 
Mrs. Leonor K. Sulliyan, now serving her 

eighth term, is the only woman to have 

served in Congress from the State of Missouri. 

She is the widow of Representative John 

Berchmans Sullivan, who was his 

fourth term in the Congress at the time of 

his death in 1951. 

A native of St. Louis, Mrs. Sullivan repre- 
sents a district located wholly within the 
borders of that city. oe eee ae ae 
executive for a St. Louis business machines 


was subsequently reelected to the 84th, 85th, 
86th, 87th, 88th, 89th and 90th Congress. 
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Known throughout her career in Congress 
for her strong interest in consumer issues, 
Mrs, Sullivan is a senior member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
chairman of its Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs, with primary legislative responsibility 
for the “truth in lending” bill which she 
introduced, and for other consumer issues 
Within the committee's jurisdiction. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Housing, 
she has played a leading role in the prepara- 
tion of all housing bills passed by the House 
since 1955—sponsoring, particularly, housing 
for the elderly and a new FHA loan insurance 
program for non-profit organizations to re- 
habilitate inexpensive homes for sale at 3% 
mortgage financing to low-income families. 
She also helped draft a series of major meas- 
ures to bolster national economic conditions, 
including the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
Small Business Investment Act, the Export 
Credit Insurance Act, the Mass Transit Act, 
and the Community Facilities Act. A ranking 
member also of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Mrs. Sulli- 
van has served as chairman of its Subcom- 
mit on the Panama Canal since 1957, direct- 
ing numerous studies into the operational 
problems and activities of the Panama Canal 
Company, 

Besides her own committee responsibili- 
ties, Mrs, Sullivan has actively participated 
on legislation of consumer interest before 
other committees, and was instrumental in 
the passage of the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act of 1957, establishing for the first 
time compulsory Federal inspection of poul- 
try in interstate commerce; a series of an- 
nual increases in the appropriations for the - 
Food and Drug Administration (Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department) and of 
the Meat and Poultry Inspection Divisions 
(Agriculture Department); the Food Addi- 
tives Act of 1958, requiring pretesting for 
safety of all chemical additives used in or on 
foodstuffs; the anticancer provision—deal- 
ing with artificial coloring used in foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics—of the Color Additives 
Act of 1960; the Hazardous Substances La- 
beling Act of 1961; the far-reaching Drug 
Control Act of 1962, including the major 
provisions relating to prescription drugs 
first proposed by her 18 months earlier as 
part of an omnibus bill to rewrite the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938; and the 
Drug Abuses Control Act of 1965, dealing 
with “pep” pills, barbiturates, LSD, etc., also 
taken from her omnibus measure, Other pro- 
visions of the omnibus bill, H.R. 1235, not 
yet enacted, call for pretesting for safety of 
all ingredients in cosmetics; premarketing 
clearance of all health devices; a ban oD 
fiayored aspirin; stronger factory inspection 
standards for all products subject to the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; stricter label- 
ing requirements, and many other consumer 
protections. She has worked also for auto- 
mobile safety and the regulation of hazard- 
ous materials in industry, 

Congresswoman Sullivan was the author 
of the food stamp law enacted in 1959 for 
the distribution of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to needy Americans through regu- 
lar grocery stores. A modified food stamp 
plan was instituted by the late President 
Kennedy. This led to her introduction in the 
88th Congress of an administration food 
stamp bill which was enacted on August 31, 
1964, and now assures good nutrition for 2 
million needy Americans, 

In 1957 Mrs. Sullivan drafted and intro- 
duced for the first time the exceptional 
children educational assistance bill to en- 
om experienced teachers to take ad- 

anced training in the skills of teaching 
titted children or those with physical or emo- 
tional handicaps. In subsequent Congresses, * 
parts of this program were enacted to estab- 
lish fellowship programs for teachers of 
mentally retarded children and those with 
speech and hearing defects. Congress finally 
broadened the program to include teachers of 
all categories of handicapped children. Mrs. 
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Sullivan cosponsored the Equal Pay Act of 
1963, and introduced. billa to provide full 
social security benefits for women retiring at 
age 62 and deductibility for income tax pur- 
poses of all educational expenses. 

Educated in public and private schools in 
St. Louis, Mrs. Sullivan also attended night 
Classes in vocational psychology at Washing- 
ton University there. 

She is a member of the League of Women 
Voters and of the Auxillary of the first Amer- 
ican Legion Post established in the United 
States. 

She is secretary of the House Democratic 
Caucus, an elective post she held also in the 
87th and 89th Congresses, and is the only 
Woman serving (and was the first woman to 
serve) on the Democratic Steering Commit- 
tee of the House. 

Mrs, Sullivan was the senior House mem- 
ber on the National Commission on Food 
Marketing, which conducted a two-year in- 
vestigation from 1964 to 1966 into all aspects 
of food marketing from farmer to consumer. 


One-Man, One-Vote Population Represen- 
tation Does Not Apply to United Na- 
tions—Many New Mini-Nations Have 
Impact on World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the United Nations has its shortcomings 
but it certainly again has proved its 
Worth in bringing an end to the fighting 
in the Middle East. 

However, this crisis again has under- 

ed a major problem: the proliferation 
of small, mininations in the United Na- 
tions, many of which do not have a pop- 
Ulation approaching that of the city of 
New York or the State of Tennessee— 

one-man, one- vote principle does not 
Prevail in the United Nations. 

In this connection, the noted column- 
ist, Mr. Clayton Fritchey, has written a 
Most revealing article which, because of 
its interest to my colleagues and to the 
American people, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The column follows: 

[From the Evening Star, June 19, 1967] 


Mint-Nations: UN. AILMENT IN NEED OF A 
CURE 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

Untren Nations, N. — The Middle East 
Crisis has revived a number of old complaints 
against the United Nations, but it has par- 
ticularly turned the spotlight on a growing 
alment for which there seems to be no 
Cure—namely, the influx of small countries 
Which is converting the U.N. into the M.N., 
Or Mini-Nations. 

When the U.N. was organized in 1945 there 
Were 50 members, but 72 have been added, 
P uding 46 newly independent states from 
Ormer colonial areas. Out of a present total 

bership of 122, there are 69 with popula- 
oe smaller than New York City. Yet, and 
Peale the rub, each country has one vote 
= the General Assembly, the same as the 

Rited States and the Soviet Union. This 

aroused all kinds of fears, the chief one 

that world power is no longer ac- 

curately reflected by the voting power of 
the Institution. 
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The prominence of the small nations ex- 
tends even to the enlarged and august Secur- 
ity Council. When the Arab-Israeli debate 
began, the delegate from the island of 
Taiwan was in the chair. The new president 
of the council is the delegate from Denmark 
(population 4,758,000). 

In the earlier stages of the crisis there 
also was a marked reluctance on the part of 
some of the smaller nations to involve the 
Security Council. All of this recent small 
nation prominence has enlarged the con- 
cern over the mini-nation problem. 

The situation is aggravated by the pros- 
pect that even scattered atolls in the Pacific, 
like the tiny enclaves of Africa, may soon be 
demanding membership. It is estimated that 
over 60 new applicants could be knocking on 
the U.N door in the next few years. 

What will happen when Pitcairn Island 
(pop. 79) becomes a member? Maybe it won't 
happen, but the Maldive Islands (pop. 97,- 
000) is now a full member. Even if every 
resident of Pitcairn became an ambasador 
there wouldn't be enough to fill the world’s 
embassies. 

“We have reached a danger point in ram- 
pant self-determination,” in the view of Prof. 
Urban Whitaker, a member of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace. 
“Confidence in the U.N. has been seriously 
undermined,” he says. “The very capacity of 
the organization to act responsibly and efi- 
ciently has been reduced at an alarming 
rate.“ 

In a brief in War / Peace Report, Whitaker 
says, The town meeting of the world is 
too big.” Many, including some representa- 
tives of the mini-nations, would agree with 
him, but what to do about it? When—or 
what—is a nation? The U.N. charter doesn’t 
say. The big powers deplore the prolifera- 
tion of the minis, but they always make sure 
that their own former colonies obtain mem- 
bership after attaining independence. 

The charter says membership is open to 
all peace-loving states that accept the obli- 
gations set forth in it, and are “able and 
willing to carry out these obligations.” Some 
of the new states, while willing to meet the 
obligations, simply don’t have the means to 
do 80. 

This has inspired suggestions that no such 
country should become an individual mem- 
ber, but that several together should be 
given a group membership. Another idea is 
to grant admission, but not the right to yote 
except possibly on matters of direct interest. 
Whitaker wants to create “associated mem- 
bers“ with limited voting rights. 

There has been recurring talk of 
weighted“ voting. so that each state's power 
would be related to population, gross na- 
tional product, etc. This sounds plausible 
at first but careful studies show that the 
U.S., for instance, would not necessarily be 
better off in the long run. 

Since any change would require two-thirds 
approval in the General Assembly, no change 
is in sight. Hence about the only action pos- 
sible at the moment would be a moratorium 
on mini-nation admissions. It is conceivable 
that the UN. might pass a resolution de- 
claring a transitional freeze on new members 
while the larger question of representation is 
being studied. 


Ambassador Covey T. Oliver 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 

Mr. bx ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, while 
the wortd is involved in great turmoil, 
and there is great concern, properly so, 
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for the people and the areas in conflict, 
many of us, nonetheless, feel that we 
should not diminish our concern for the 
future of this, our own hemisphere. In 
which endeavor, a great part will be 
played by our sister countries of Latin 
America. It is gratifying to see that this 
concern is shared by President John-- 
son, and although, I do not think that 
there is any proof needed of his interest 
in this area, he once again has demon- 
strated it by the recent appointment 
of Ambassador Covey T. Oliver, as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Latin 
America. 

Ambassador Oliver brings to this post 
many splendid qualities, outstanding 
qualifications, indeed a very impressive 
background for this position, but above 
and beyond all this, he brings a profound 
understanding of Latin America, a love 
for its people and a desire to work with 
them for this better tomorrow, this 
future with peace and prosperity that 
they and we their friends would work for. 
All this has been so ably expressed by a 
newspaper woman who herself, has a 
great understanding of Latin America, 
Virginia Prewett of the Washington 
Daily News. I would like very much to 
share with my friends and colleagues 
her recent article on Ambassador Oliver: 

OLIVER SHOWS a Grasp or LATIN Issues 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

“Every interest of mine is firmly to nurture 

and support the basic principles of democ- 


Ambassador Covey T. Oliver, who in early 
July will be sworn in as the new Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin America and 

ere AID Co-ordinator with this state- 
ment reveals his approach to his immense 
new tasks. 

He sees constitutional government as the 
only defense against “the multiple dangers” 
of dictatorship. 

HUMAN FREEDOMS 


“We in the hemisphere must show where 
we stand in the real understanging of the 
basic values of free elections and respect for 
final human freedoms,” he told me in an 
interview, 

In specific situations, Ambassador Oliver 
told me he devoutly hopes that “common 
standards of value” accepted thruout the 
hemisphere may be increasingly applied. To 
illustrate the point, he cited the agreement 
made at Rio de Janeiro in 1965 under which 
hemisphere governments agreed to consult 
on the recognition of new de facto regimes. 

More importantly, for recognition, these 
regimes must respect human rights and Al- 
liance for Progress principles of social justice. 

Mr. Oliver approaches his new tasks with 
calm confidence, but no illusions about their 
complexity and urgency, He feels that devel- 
opment in Latin America is no longer racing 
only against its traditional foe, the coup by 
selfish cliques or sectors. Today, hemisphere 
leaders must shore up defenses also 
the possible collapse of national societies 
into anarchy. 

“BOGOTAZO” 

Mr. Oliver described this new danger as 
that of a large-scale "Bogotazo or a “hemis- 
phere Watts.” “Bo: ” is a term derived 
from the prolonged rioting that leveled much 
of Colombia's capital in 1948. Fidel Castro 
was a dynamite-squad expert in these riots. 

Ambasador Oliver brings to his new tasks 
a thorough background in international law, 
in government and in economics. In each of 
these areas, he boldly applies a humanistic 
touch. In discussing Latin America’s needs, 
he is an innovator only in placing fresh ac- 
cent on goals that are already implicit in 
the region's drive for modernization, but that 
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usually become blurred in a sea of technology. 

For example, he willingly backs the two 
most cherished goals of the pure“ tech- 
nicians—improved productivity and mone- 
tary stability. But he also stresses three needs 
that bring the problem back to the human 
and individual level. 

He highlights the need of workers to have 
jobs, and at adequate pay. Complementing 
this, Ambassador Oliver is not afraid to say 
that In Latin America business needs an op- 
portunity to invest under just and equitable 
laws. 

Finally, he calls for an opportunity for all 
to stand equally before the law. 

In bringing these three points out of the 
obscurity in which they too often languish, 
Ambassador Oliver reveals a profound under- 
. standing of Latin American needs. 


Penalties for Desecration of the Flag 


. 


SPEECH 
HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10480) to pro- 
hibit desecration of the flag. and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
porting this legislation, I call to the at- 
tention of all members the dire necessity 
for such action. 

This is in opposition to the statements 
made, however sincere in some instances, 
by those opponents who question this 
necessity 


In the first place, there is a growing 
element which is disdainful of all pro- 
prieties of conduct, and which is openly 
contemptuous of our American institu- 
tions and of the flag as a symbol of these 
institutions. This misconception must be 
corrected. While this bill, when finally 
enacted, will not change the thinking of 
all involved, it will at least provide pun- 
ishment for those who display such con- 
tempt in public. 

Another need, and an important one, 
is to prove to the vast majority of the 
American public that the Congress does 
not condone such actions and will not 
tolerate their continuation. 

While it is true that all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia have similar 
laws, the fact remains that this is a mat- 
ter of Federal concern, thus meriting 
Federal prosecution. 

In many States the trial jury not only 
determines guilt, but also fixes the pen- 
alty. This is done without the jurors hav- 
ing full knowledge of the record or prior 
convictions of the accused. Thus in many 
cases there is a miscarriage of justice by 
the assessment of either too light or too 
severe a penalty, as the case may be. 

Under the Federal judiciary, the judge 
is in possession of all the facts concerning 
the accused, and can tailor his sentence 
accordingly. 


* 
$ 
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Should the accused be a “misguided 
kid” as so many would have you believe, 
the fine and/or jail term can be tem- 
pered and will still be a deterrent to 
further such acts and an admonition to 
choose different companions. 

On the other hand, the judge can 
assess the maximum fine of $1,000 
and/or the maximum jail sentence—1 
year—against the professional agitator 
and anti-American. 

There were many who considered the 
maximum penalty far too lenient. This 
would appear to be true, but as has been 
pointed out by both the authors and 
floor managers of the bill, stiffer pen- 
alties might well result in the courts 
ruling them too severe for the crime 
involved and thus strike down the act 
itself. 

It is inconceivable to me that this could 
happen to the bill as written. 

It is my considered opinion that this 
bill in no way abridges the rights of 
freedom of speech, peaceful demonstra- 
tion, or right to dissent. 

To the contrary, it protects those 
rights by preventing abuses of them by 
those who would destroy our democracy 
by tearing down its institutions. 


Antiriot Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days we have heard much discussion 
concerning the antiriot bill, H.R. 421, 
now pending in the House Judiciary 
Committee. A number of us have joined 
in supporting our colleague from Florida 
(Mr. Cramer] in trying to force action 
on this bill through support of House 
Resolution 517. 

The House Rules Committee has now 
set a hearing on the bill for next week 
and I would hope that some action will 
be taken either by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or by the Rules Committee in 
order to let the House vote on this im- 
portant matter. 

It will be recalled that the antiriot 
provisions were attached to the civil 
rights bill which passed the House in 
1966. Unquestionably these provisions 
meet with the.support of the majority of 
the Members of the House. In recent 
months and years, we have seen a grow- 
ing tendency toward protest and rioting 
in many of our cities. Recently we passed 
in the House the bill to ban desecration 
of the American flag. It seems to me only 
just and reasonable that we should go 
further and enact this important legis- 
lation. 

It seems inconsistent to me that many 
proponents of civil rights legislation are 
so much concerned about the rights of 
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the individual and yet ignore the rights 
of the majority of our citizens who are 
beset by riots and disorders on the part 
of the small minority. We were success- 
ful in adding the antiriot provisions to 
the civil rights bill last year in the House, 
but now that the issue stands by itself 
there are those who do not want to bring 
the matter to a vote. 

The time has come when right-think- 
ing, patriotic Americans need to 
strengthen our defenses against those 
who would desecrate our flag, pervert 
our Constitution, and demean our na- 
tional honor: 

It is high time that we stop ignoring 
the truth that these people who start the 
riots and create the disturbances are not 
so much concerned about the betterment 
of our national society or individual 
rights but are simply trying to cause 
trouble. If we are to follow the advice 
and the philosophy of some members of 
the so-called Supreme Court, we should 
abandon our national institution and the 
sacredness of our community rights in 
order to allow hoodlums, beatniks, 
peaceniks, and Vietniks to create dis- 
turbance at will. I do not read the Con- 
stitution as giving a blank check on such 
things, and I believe that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people do not so 
interpret the Constitution. However, if 
these people are ever to be brought into 
line, if this disgraceful conduct is ever to 
be stopped, we need to make it crystal 
clear what their legal position is. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
get behind the antiriot legislation and to 
bring reassurance to the American peo- 
ple that this Congress will safeguard the 
rights of the overwhelming majority of 
peace-loving, patriotic Americans who 
seek only to maintain our national honor 
and to protect the rights of all of our 
citizens. 


Penalties for Desecration of the Flag 


SPEECH. 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10480) to pro- 
hibit desecration of the flag, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, like the 
great majority of Americans, I am dis- 
mayed by the extremes to which an ir- 
responsible and immature minority have 
carried their disagreement with Amer- 
ican policy. Burning or desecrating the 
fiag is a particularly offensive means of 
expressing dissent, because the American 
flag is the truest emblem of the United 
States and, as such, deserves respect. 

However, in considering such ill- 
tempered and indecorous behavior, it is 
better not to lose our temper, but to 
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temper our response, lest we only serve 
to aggravate the yery condition we seek 
to remedy. 

With this in mind, I yoted against the 
so-called flag-burning bill, because in 
my judgment it is unnecessary, uncon- 
stitutional, and unwise. 

UNNECESSARY 


First, it is unnecessary, because all 50 
States have adequate laws to punish the 
desecration of the flag. In my own State 
of Iowa, the statute has been on the 
books since 1917, and the need has not 
yet arisen to prosecute an offender. 

The Federal Government does not 
have the necessary national police force 
to enforce such a law, and I do not think 
that we need to go to the time, effort, or 
expense to create concurrent jurisdic- 
tion over so rare and local an offense. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Second, as a lawyer, I agree with the 
11 law professors and the chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, who be- 
lieve that the law is unconstitutional. 

The first amendment specifies: 

Congress shall make no law. . . abridging 
the freedom of or the right of 
the people . to petition the government 
for a redress of grievancy. 


The courts have consistently held that 
this guarantee extends to include sym- 
bolic forms of expression—picketing, 
—— gesticulating, and the 


Free speech and symbolic dissent may 
be restricted in the case of clear and 
Present danger to national security. The 
Witless action of a misguided flag burner 
scarcely holds that threat. 

Additional constitutional questions are 
Taised by the vagueness of the bills lan- 


demonstration of “specific intent” to 
“cast contempt upon” the flag. And the 
law is so. written as to include not just 
the flag but representations of the flag 
as well. 

As a result, a citizen could be found 
guilty even though he did not intend the 
Consequences of his action. 

er, an individual could be pun- 
ished in a State court and later in Fed- 
eral court for a single act, and it would 
Not be in violation of the double jeop- 
ardy clause of the fifth amendment. 
UNWISE 


Finally, I strongly feel that this legis- 
lation is unwise, and in fact cheapens 
Tather than strengthens the values which 
Our flag and this great Nation represent. 

Totalitarian nations must rely on co- 
€rcion to command the respect and main- 

the loyalty of its citizens. The police 

State is forced to admit to other nations 

the weakness and instability of its regime 

refusing to allow free speech or open 
nt. 

To its unique credit, the American 


of confidence in the flag and the Nation 
it represents. 
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The Soviet Union found it necessary to 
enact similar legislation 7 months ago. 
The United States does not need it. 

To make a Federal offense out of iso- 
lated incidents is to magnify the cause 
of the irresponsible and inconsequential 
dissenter, and may very well result in 
increasing such occurrences, by promis- 
ing false martyrdom or by provoking 
litigation to test the constitutionality of 
the law. $ 

I have generally supported the U.S. 
position in Vietnam, and I have the high- 
est respect, admiration, and gratitude for 
the heroic young Americans who are 
fighting there in defense of freedom. 

It would be the greatest tragedy of the 
war if our patriots were to accomplish 
their mission in the battlefield in Viet- 
nam, only to discover that politicians 
had legislated away their freedoms here 
in the House of Representatives. 

I am persuaded by the argument of a 
young soldier in Vietnam, which ap- 
peared in Time magazine, page 5, May 
26, 1967: 

We soldiers realize that dissent may be 
lengthening the war, or at least reducing any 
inclination the North Vietnamese might 
have to negotiate. But Congressmen .. . and 
others who try to stifle dissent, are seeking 
to destroy one of the very freedoms we're 
defending. We'd rather [have] the abuse [of] 
these freedoms than have our Congressmen 
limit and destroy them. 


Congress and the American people 
must rise above the emotionalism and 
provocation of the moment, to preserve 
long-term constitutional principles over 
momentary patriotic fear. 


Congressman Herton Cites Catholic Stand- 
ard Support of District of Columbia 
Reorganization Plan 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has strongly supported the concept 
of modern government contained in Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 for the District 
of Columbia, I am pleased to cal my 
colleagues’ attention to a June 3 edito- 
rial in the Catholic Standard supporting 
the plan. The Standard, Washington's 
archdiocesan newspaper, expresses the 
view of a large number of civic, religious, 
and educational institutions in the met- 
ropolitan area which are solidly behind 
the reorganization plan. 

We urge the Congress to allow the Presi- 
dent’s plan to become a reality 


The Standard declares. 
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I urge my colleagues to heed the words 
of the Standard. The reorganization plan 
is vital to the welfare and progress to the 
residents of Washington. The 90th Con- 
gress must support this proposal that is 
so right and so necessary to the concept 
of modern, democratic government for 
all our people. 

In light of the great importance of 
this issue now before the House I would 
like to share this fine editorial with my 
colleagues: 

PRESIDENT'S. Districr or COLUMBIA PLAN 

President Johnson’s proposal for a new 
form of rule in the District of Columbia of- 
fers the nation’s capital a more modern and 
more effective local government. The Dis- 
trict's present form of government, intro- 
duced as an experiment in 1874, has very lit- 
tle leadership. When a sudden crisis arises, 
the city often is unable to act, as witnessed 
by the current trouble over the summer proj- 
ect funds. The present weak form of local 
government is one of the causes of the city's 
constant financial problem. The next fiscal 
year will see the District budget exceed half 
a billion dollars and yet the District, un- 
like other large American cities, has no one 
Official who is in control of the entire 
budget. 

The President's plan will change much of 
this. He proposes to replace the three Com- 
missioners with one, which will s 
the currently weak executive power in the 
city. The consolidation to one Commissioner 
should bring greater efficiency to the actual 
day by day governing of the District. 

The nine-member council also is an im- 
portant step, since it will give the citizens 
of the District voice in their government. 
Although the President will appoint the 
members of the council, he has served notice 
that he will take into consideration such 
factors as geography, population and race. 
This will bring not only public representa- 
tion but also a responsiveness to the needs 
of the public. The President proposes that the 
council have the authority to set the real 
estate tax and to pass the annual city 
budget. 

We urge the Congress to allow the Presi- 
dent's plan to become a reality. It will give 
the District a much better local government, 
And, it is an important step in preparing for 
home rule, something which the capital of 
the free world needs and deserves. 


Where 0-T-E-P-K-A Spells “Secrecy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
strange case of Otto Otepka has aroused 
interest in the Nation’s press and the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Tri- 
bune, June 13, 1967, will be of interest to 
the Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

WII O-T-E-P-E-A SPELLS "SECRECY” 
Otto Otepka, the state department securit; 
conduct in November, 1963, is at last being 
given the hearing to which he was entitled 
more than three years ago. But the nearer he 
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comes to vindication, the thicker becomes the 
cloak of mystery which has shrouded the 
department's behavior from the beginning. 

The background, briefiy, is this: In late 
1960, Mr. Otepka was assigned to prepare a 
security report on state department officials 
for the incoming Kennedy administration; 
he was chosen because of his superiors’ high 
regard for his capacity and judgment. But 
as time went on, it turned out that he was 
putting more effort into his work than was 
desired under the new administration. He 
found derogatory information about some 
Officials favored in “liberal” circles. 

Mr. Otepka was called off the project in 
1962. There were shifts in assignments, and 
an effort was made to ship him off to the war 
college—an assignment which he declined. 
Harassment continued. At the request of the 
Senate subcommittee on internal security, 
Mr. Otepka gave it information regarding lax 
security ures, some of which was con- 
fidential. He also told of his harassment. One 
of his superiors, summoned to explain the 
charges, made statements which he later ac- 
knowledged were false. Mr. Otepka was re- 
moved from his job in November, 1963, osten- 
sibly for having given the information to 
Congress. He appealed for a hearing, but it 
had been put off until now. 

The first thing, the department did upon 
opening the secret hearing, oddly enough, 
was to drop 10 of the 13 charges which it 
had made him. The 10 apparently 
include all of those that might bear on the 
department's security procedures. The three 

charges involve only the giving of 
information to the subcommittee. This 
means, in effect, that the „ is 
abandoning its personal charges against Mr. 
Otepka and confining itself to what it calls 
the main issue—the right of Congress to ask 
for and receive confidential information from 
a department employe. 

It also means that Mr. Otepka has, in large 
measure, obtained the personal vindication 
which he sought. Yet the hearing remains 
under an unprecedented cloak of secrecy; 
indeed, the department’s lawyer called atten- 
tion to “leaks” to the press about the pro- 

and said he had been “requested to 
pa snag Mr, Otepka’s lawyer of executive 
safeguarding information in the in- 

9 of the safety of the United States. 

All of this seems to confirm what has been 
fairly clear all along: that there was never 
any legitimate ground to criticize Mr. 
Otepka’s performance; that his troubles arose 
only because he was trying to do his job too 
well; that his complaints about security pro- 
cedures were justified; and that the depart- 
ment is concerned more about its own repu- 
tation than about the national safety. If the 
department is to make its remaining charges 
stick, it will have to find some way to get 
around the 1948 statute giving civil service 
employes the unqualified right “to furnish 
information to either house of Congress or 
to any committee or member thereof.” 


Poles Ignored in Museum Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, people of 
Polish birth have, for over three cen- 
turies, made substantial and worthwhile 
contributions to the American way of 
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life. From colonial times, during our 
struggle for independence, and all 
through the years of our growth from a 
small nation to a mighty world power, 
among the most loyal Americans have 
been those of Polish ancestry. 

It was with surprise and dismay that 
I learned that the Poles, as well as other 
immigrant groups, who have enriched 
America by their dedication to liberty 
and constitutional government, are being 
largely ignored in the planning for the 
Museum of Immigration which is to be 
built at the base of the Statue of Liberty. 
An article in the June 17 issue of the 
Polish American gives the details, which 
I want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues, many of whom are the descend- 
ants of Polish immigrants. The article 
follows: 

[From the Polish American, June 17, 1967] 


OVERSIGHTS NOTED IN US. IMMIGRATION Mu- 
SEUM PLANS—PROJECT MINIMIZES HISTOR- 
ICAL Facts; IGNORES POLES, OTHERS 


The United States Department of the Inte- 
rior is planning to spend several million dol- 
lars to build a Museum of Immigration at 
the base of the Statute of Liberty in New 
York city. A project for this museum has 
been prepared by the Walter Dorwin Teague 
Associates of New York, and was submitted 
to the Department of Interior on Jan. 27. 
On the basis of this report, with some modi- 
fication, the museum is to be bullt and or- 


ganized. 

According to Dr. Eugene Kusielewicz, vice 
president of the Kosciuszko Foundation and 
first vice president of the Polish American 
Historical Association, there are many over- 
sights in this report, “perhaps none greater 
than those concerning the Poles.” 

In his observations on the report, he writes: 

One of the purposes of any museum is to 
give a balanced picture of a particular field. 
Iam afraid that any person passing through 
the Museum of Immigration, as projected in 
the report of the Walter Teague Associates, 
will come away with a distorted picture of 
the Immigrant in American history. 

“Generally, the period of early immigration 
is well covered, with the exception of the 
Spanish, whose contributions to the develop- 
ment of the American Southwest surpass 
those of any other immigrant group. Yet no 
mention is made of them. With respect to the 
immigrants of the 20th century, a visitor 
would leave the proposed museum with the 
impression that two of the largest immigrant 
groups presently in the United States, the 
Italians and the Poles, virtually do not exist. 

POLES IGNORED 


“In the preliminary script, the Chinese and 
Japanese receive an entire display area of 
their own, the description of which required 
almost two full pages in the script. Yet the 
Italians are not represented in any display of 
their own, and scarcely receive 10 lines of 
mention in the script. The same is true for 
the Czechs, who receive a display area of 
their own, while the Poles are almost com- 
pletely ignored. 

“In reading the report, one feels that the 
primary philosophy governing the prepara- 
tion of the script has been the presentation 
of that which is colorful or eye appealing, 
rather than that which would present an ac- 
curate and balanced picture of American 
immigration. 

“With respect to the Poles, the following 
observations are made: 

“On page three of the report, reference is 
made to the English at Jamestown: Directly 
ahead are three Jamestown dioramas depict- 
ing the introduction of English Technology 
to America.” One can debate what is meant 
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by English Technology at that date, but one 
cannot deny that among the first to establish 
the industries mentioned in the script were 
Poles and Dutchmen. The diaries of Captain 
John Smith give details for this point. 


FIRST STRIKE 


“Another contribution of the Poles to the 
early history of the Virginia Colony that 
could be mentioned in our Civil-Rights-con- 
scious world, was the first strike for civil 
Ubertles reeorded in our history. 

“When the Virginia House of Burgess was 
organized in 1619, the Polish workers at 
Jamestown, not being native born English- 
men, did not receive the right to vote, despite 
the fact that they contributed greatly to the 
economic viability of the colony. To secure 
the right to vote, they closed the factories 
they established. 

“The strike so crippled the economy of the 
infant colony that the authorities in London 
granted them their demands in order to re- 
open the factories. 

“On page six of the report, in the section 
indicated as ‘American Revolution!“ we pre- 
sume that among those officers 
who came to the United States to assist in 
the American Revolutionary War, Thaddeus 
Koscluszko and Casimir Pulaski will be in- 
cluded, though thelr names are not men- 
tioned. 

“On page seven, under ‘Reasons for Leav- 
ing Europe,’ mention is made of the French, 
German, Italian and Hungarian revolutions. 
No mention is made of the Polish revolu- 
tions of 1830, 1846 and 1863, which brought 
a larger number of immigrants to the United 
States than did the Hungarian Revolution of 
1848. In fact, it was due to the large number 
of Polish immigrants from these revolutions 
that some 5,000 Poles were to participate in 
the American Civil War. 

“On page 14 the first mention of the Poles 
is made. On a large map of the United States, 
the Poles are to be indicated as settling in 
Western Pennsylvania. There are large num- 
bers of Poles in the region of Western Penn- 
sylvania, but these are insignificant when 
compared to those who settled in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, or in the major centers of 
Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo. 

“On page 18, under “The Civil War,’ men- 
tion is made of various foreign groups that 
participated in the War Between the States. 

CIVIL WAR PARTICIPANTS 


“Nowhere is there any mention of the 
"Polish Legion’ (58th New York Infantry) 
organized by Colonel, later General W. Krzy- 
zanowski, the 3łst New York Infantry, orga- 
nized by Major Alexander Radzewski, which 
bore the traditional Polish quadrangular caps 
of red and white during the early phase of 
the war, until the question of the Union 
Army's uniforms was regulated, or of Gas- 
pard Tochman's Polish Brigade, the 14th and 
15th Louisiana Infantry (Confederate). 


PADEREWSKI DISREGARDED 


“On page twenty-one there is a section 
entitled ‘Industrial Expansion.’ In it are 
mentioned “personal memorabilia pertinent 
to some of the Eastern European notables 
such as Rachmaninoff or Stravinsky . . - 
Now, really! Were Rachmaninoff or Stra- 
vinski immigrants? Their visits were brief 
and their contribution to America no greater 
than the impact of their music on the 
Brazilians or Mexicans. 

“Much mors significant, though overlooked 
in the script, was Paderewski, though not an 
American citizen, concertized here for al- 
most fifty years, being one of the first figures 
of international repute to bring serious 
music to the American frontier towns. 

“His relations to Wilson and other great 
figures in American history together with his 
services to many American institutions have 
won him the right to be buried in Arlington 
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National Cemetery, one of the two non- 
American citizens to be so honored. 
SCIENTISTS NOT MENTIONED 


“Among other Polish items that could be 
included in the museum are the almost un- 
known but unsuccessful attempt of the Poles 
to establish a utopian community in Oall- 
fornia, one of the most interesting such 
experiences in America. When the colony 
collapsed and the participants were faced 
with the need of ng themselves, 
Helena Modjeska learned English to become 
the foremost Shakesperian actresses of her 
times, while Henry Stenkiewicz devoted him- 
Self to writing, to win the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 

“Montion might Hkewise be made of Casi- 
mir Punk, who invented the vitamin; Stanis- 
law Ulam, one of the fathers of the hydro- 
gen bomb; Tadeusz Sedzimir, whose inven- 
tions are revolutionizing the steel industry 
today in much the same manner in which 
Bessemer did years ago.” 

Dr. Eusielewicz suggests that should any 


of the museum), National Park 
Service, 28 E. 20th St. New York, N.Y. 
Those wishing to receive à copy of the re- 
Port of the Walter Teague Associates should 
Write to Mr. Schmidt. 


Columbia, S.C., R.S.V.P. Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. WATSON, Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently I brought to the attention of the 
House news of a remarkable and novel 
Program initiated by the city of Colum- 
bia, S.C., to help our servicemen in Viet- 


Nam. It has been designated by citizens . 


of Columbia as the RS. v. Vietnam 
adoption program. Through the efforts 
ot various civic sponsors, items are con- 

buted to our troops for their personal 
Use but, additionally, supplies are 
donated to the Vietnamese people to en- 
able them to rebuild their war-torn 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, not only is this a noble 
and humanitarian concept, but it is ac- 

y working. Over 100 different civic 
clubs, church groups, business firms, pro- 
fessional associations, schools, and other 
Organizations in the Columbia area are 
reading good will and enhancing 
American prestige throughout South 

nam. 

I think it very appropriate to honor 
these many sponsoring organizations in 
Columbia who are giving of their time 
and resources for the cause of peace in 
Vietnam. Although it would be imposs!- 

© for me to adequately describe the 
Many wonderful contributions they have 

e, I would like to include their num- 
ber as a part of my remarks: 

Non ROLL or COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 

RSVP" Untrs or ist CAVALRY DIVISION 

— Moninx) AND SPONSORING ORGANIZA- 

Ns 


ot and Hq Company: Republican Women’s 
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15th Administration Company: VA Regional 
Office, Small Business Administration, Co- 
lumbia Jaycees. 
545th Military Police Company: Cardinal 
School 


Battalion: Columbia and 


ist Squadron, 9th Cavalry: Dreher High 
School, Brookland-Cayce High School. 
,19lst Military Intelligence Detachment: 
Columbia Optimist Club, Cayce- West Colum- 
bia Optimist Club, Breakfast Optimist Club, 
Narth Trenholm Optimist Club, Dutch Fork 
Optimist Club. 
1st Battalion, 5th Cavalry: National As- 
sociation of Internal Revenue Employees, 
Federal Housing Administration. 
2d Battalion, 12th Cavalry: Columbia Com- 
mercial College, St, John’s Episcopal Church, 
Kathwood Baptist Church, Trinity Episcopal 
Church. 
ist Battalion, 7th Cavalry: S.C. Employment 
Commission, Business Machine Center, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Clemson Jay- 
cees, Zonta Club. 
let Battalion, 77th Artillery: Lexington 
County Methodist Youth Council, Olympia 
High Schoo}. 
lst Battalion, 21st Artillery: Carolina Vága- 
bonds, Dentsville High School. 
2nd Bat tzu ton. 19th Artillery: Pilot Club, 
Columbia Business & Prof. Women’s Club. 
85th Evacuation Hospital 96238: S.C. Tax 
Commission, C.C.I. Jaycees, East Columbia 
Lions. 
An Khe Army Command: Capital Sertoma, 
Dentsville Lions, 
27th Maintenance Battalion: U.S. Post Of- 
fice, Park Street Baptist Church. 
2nd Battalion, 20th Artillery: Social Secu- 
rity Adm., Bur. Pub. Roads, Reg. Sub. Hars., 
Columbia, U.S. Forest Service. 
lith Aviation Group: Richland County 
Dental Assoc, Washington St. Methodist 
Church, US.C. Student Body, Winnsboro, 
S,;C. Girl Scouts, Centennial Associate Reform 
Presby. Church, Ft. Jackson Civilian Per- 
sonnel, Columbia Rotary Club, Va. Wingard 
Methodist Church. 
227th Aviation Battalion: Traveler's Pro- 
tective Association, Irmo High School, Eau 
Claire Station Post Office, Tree of Life Temple, 
Edgewood Station Post Office. 
229th Aviation Battalion: Richland Ser- 
toma, Columbia College. 
15th Supply & Service Battalion: T. W. OC. A. 
Blue Triangle Business Women's Club. St. 
Andrews Women's Club, Cayce Women's Ciub, 
16th Medical Battalion: Alcorn Junior 
High School, Eau Claire High School, Jr. 
Women's Club of Columbia, Crane Creek Ele- 
men School. 
Battery E (Aviation), 82nd Artillery: Cayce 
Rotary Club, Cayce Civinettes. 
2nd Battalion, 7th Cavalry: Medical So- 
ciety of Columbia, Richland County Phar- 
maceutical Assn. 
2nd Battalion, 5th Cavalry: Amer. Bus. & 
Prof. Women’s Assn., A. OC. Fiora High School. 
213th Aviation Battalion: Exchange Club, 
Painted Daisy Garden Club, Civitan Club of 
Columbia. 
2nd Surgical Hospital: Springwood Lake 
Night Garden Club, Morale Booster Columbia, 
District Office of Independent Life Ins. CO. 
Morning Glory Garden Club, Medowgold Gar- 
den Club, Poinsettia Garden Club. 
288th Aviation Battalion: Boy Scouts of 
America (Capital District); Girl Scouts of 
Congaree Area; Luther League of Columbia, 
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Tribute to Daylin, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in recognition 
of the meteoric climb by Daylin, Inc., in 
7 years to one of the Nation’s largest 
drug-retailing chains in the field of 
prescription and drug sundries, as well 
as medical supplies and equipment, we 
pay special tribute to this nationwide 
firm, a true example of the American 
way in action. 

Daylin, Inc., is a publicly held corpora- 
tion with 161 units in 13 States—Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. In addition, Daylin 
operates two retail outlets in London, 
England, and maintains importing offices 
in England, Italy, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Hong Kong, Japan, and Israel. 

With corporate offices based in the 
Daylin Building in Beverely Hills, Calif., 
California remains the operational base 
for most of the firm’s outlets—113 of 
Daylin, Inc.'s 161 units, including 25 
free-standing MDX Purity Pharmacies 
in southern California and five Disco 
Discount Stores in northern California. 

Heading a family of enthusiastic em- 
ployees, which has grown to more than 
800 individuals, are three dyanmic young 
executives—Amnon Barness, 42, chair- 
man of the board of directors; David 
Finkle, 51, president; and Max Candi- 
otty, 44, secretary-treasurer. All are co- 
founders of the company. 

Mr. Barness is a recognized pioneer and 
authority in modern yolume merchandis- 
ing concepts with extensive experience in 
corporate organizations. His 20 years of 
world travel and multilanguage fluency 
contribute to Daylin’s International Mer- 
cantile Corp., an importing firm now a 
subsidiary of Daylin. h f 

Mr. Finkle holds a degree in pharmacy 
and has had more than 30 years’ expe- 
rience in every phase of drug and sundry 
merchandising. He founded Daylin Med- 
ical and Surgical Supply, Inc., now a sub- 
sidiary of Daylin, offering equipment for 
the medical field as well as a complete 
line of some Daylin private-label “pre- 
ee quality” vitamins and health 


Mr. Candiotty is both a certified public 
accountant and attorney-at-law. He has 
had 18 years of experience as a financial 
consultant and as corporate counsel. 

Each of the founders have expressed 
their concern for their fellow man in a 
multiplicity of civic activities and under- 
takings for beyond the scope of their ex- 
panding business enterprise. 

Mr. Barness is the chairman of the 
Fund for Job Corps Graduates, a group 
which he helped to organize after con- 
sultations with Vice President HUBERT 
H. Humpurey. The fund has provided 
meaningful books as gifts for thousands 
of graduates of the Job Corps and is now 
exploring a scholarship program as a 
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means òf further encouraging the young 
people of America, He is also a member 
of the board of directors of Brandeis 
Institute, a 27-year-old leadership- 
training institute founded by Dr. Shlomo 
Bardin, still its director, with the spon- 
sorship of U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis. It has won national 
acclaim for its program of helping col- 
lege students, adults and young children 
find meaningful Jewish identification. 

In addition, Mr. Barness has headed 
the Los Angeles effort of the Israel bond 
sales. He also was extended an unusual 
honor when, upon the nomination of 
Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, he was 
named knight commander of merit of 
the Roman Catholic Equestrian Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. 

Mr. Barness also serves as a member 
of the President's Youth Opportunity 
Council. 

Mr. Finkle was awarded Israel's Free- 
dom Medal for exemplary service to the 
State of Israel in a colorful ceremony in 
which US. Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
participated. 

Mr. Candiotty's civic activities include 
membership on the Los Angeles County 
Citizens Economy and Efficiency Com- 
mittee. He effectively used his talents as 
an attorney and CPA to play a key role 
in improving the efficiency of county gov- 
ernment at a great savings to the tax- 
payers. A pillar of the Sephardic Jewish 
community, Mr. Candiotty is also a leader 
in Jewish community religious, civic, and 
charitable programs. 

Other directors of Daylin, Inc., are 
Charles Watt and Richard Wessler, both 
vice presidents and Directors Robert M. 
Arnold, M.D.; Bernard Jacobs, M.D.; Jo- 
seph D. Shane, and Donald R. Stroben. 

During fiscal 1966 Daylin pharmacists 
compounded more than 2,500,000 pre- 
scriptions, placing thom fifth in the 
country among publicly held companies 
reporting. Company officials anticipate 
this figure will grow to more than 3,500,- 
000 this year. 

The advent of medicare brought about 
an entirely new area for the rapidly ex- 
panding enterprise. Daylin Medicare 
Centers have been established in phar- 
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macies throughout the nationwide chain. 
Here information on medicare is avall- 
able to eligible senior citizens and there 
are expanded areas for the sale and 
Tental of convalescent alds and sick- 
room supplies. 

Daylin, Inc., pioneers in the low-price 
drug field, and each of its subsidiaries 
can expect tremendous growth with their 
great contributions to commerce and in- 
dustry throughout the country in a field 
of service to the public, particularly the 
ill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the membership of 
this honorable body to join me in extend- 
ing greetings to the Daylin, Inc., execu- 
tives and all its personnel as this expand- 
ing enterprise enters into its seventh 
year of busines. These men and women 
deserve the commendation and respect 
of all of us for their dedication to their 
community and for the example they 
have shown in contributing to the indus- 
trial leadership of the United States of 
America, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe*the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Memorial Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 23, 1967 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I have 
Obtained a copy of an outstanding Me- 
Morial Day address, which I wish to 
share by having it printed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. The address was de- 
Uvered by Wilbur C. Hall, a prominent 


Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 

Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Memorar Day Appress BY WILBUR C, Hatt 


The first thing I want to do is to commend 
You for being here. How easy it is for many 
Of us to find other things to do on this day! 

dificult tt becomes for many of us to 

e time, to make the effort to observe 
day in a manner keeping with Its nearly 
tradition. So. . . at the outset 
y remarks, let me urge you to continue 
easure this occasion. . . . to continue 
pate in the observance of Memorial 
here, I implore you al- 
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we are gathered here. 

But loss of American lives in Viet Nam is 
Rot my only concern, nor perhaps even my 
Greatest concern of this day. I am a Veteran 
Of World War I, and I have seen my country- 
men march off to others. I have come to 
accept the fact that our nation has a self- 
imposed commitment to protect for others 
the freedom we so jealously cherish ourselves. 
I believe that our men in Viet Nam are fight- 
ing and dying for the freedom of many peo- 
les, just as surely as Americans fell for 
liberty and human dignity in the trenches of 

Meuse-Argonne or on the beaches of 
Normandy and Iwo Jima. 

Perhaps what disturbs me most on this 
Occasion is that so many of our basic at- 
titudes as Americans are now being ques- 
tioned and challenged. As a people, in so 

y ways, our values seem to be different 
they were only a decade ago. I am 
Concerned, too, that these attitudes and 
ae appear to be changing at a quickened 
e, 


After the atomic explosions at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki changed forever our concepts 
Of wuging war and preserving peace, we 
quickly learned that there still existed the 

ty for what we call “Limited War.“ 
In Korea, and now in Viet Nam—and to a 
SOmewhat lesser dergee in Santo Domingo— 
We have found ourselves caught up in strug- 
gles of necessity. We find it possible to justify 
these limited wars on many grounds of na- 
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tional policy and national security, but per- 
haps no justification is as compelling as the 
firm belief that by meeting Communist ag- 
gression and subversion boldly and openly, 
we can forestall and avert the catacylam of 
total war .. the certainty of Armageddon. 

As we have come to accept the concept of 
limited war, s0 we have come to accept other 
attitudes of limitation. Some of us find our- 
selves limiting the extent to which we are 
willing to support our nation’s policies. We 
may agree that it is necessary to fight, but 
there is something less than agreement over 
who should do the fighting. Far too many 
Americans possess an attitude of “Let George 
do it“ when it comes to participation in a 
Umited war. We may agree that our fighting 
men must have the material and weapons 
they need, but we can’t agree what luxuries 
and conveniences, what domestic programs 
we may have to sacrifice in their behalf. We 
seem more than willing to fight a limited war 
abroad, so long as there is little or no limita- 
tion on life as usual in this country. 

And, of course, we now have among us—to 
our growing consternation and the great 
peril of our men in Viet Nam—those who do 
not agree at all with our national policy. 
And it is a fact that the ways in which they 
express their disapproval give comfort and 
encouragement to our enemies and prolong 
the war. 

I am shocked at the protest being voiced. 
I am like Henry Clay who said, “My Country, 
may she always be right, but right or wrong, 
my Country.” The spectacle of law breaking, 
the burning of draft cards, the desecration of 
the American flag, the shouting down and 
reviling of our elected leaders and the spec- 
tacle of drug ridden withdrawal into stupor 
and squalor in the name of peace and love. 
These things have no place in America. 

I grant you that relatively few Americans— 
a loud, clamorous few—have participated in 
the anti-war protest marches or the draft- 
card burnings. But others of us, who would 
never resort to such overt treason, are also 
susceptible to changes in our attitudes and 
values. We have differing views toward pa- 
triotism, national traditions ... such things 
as an appropriate observance of Memorial 
Day. 

For many years we have had our attentions 
diverted from the hallowed aspects of May 
30 by the motor spectacle at Indianapolis 
Speedway. More recently May 30 has also 
become National Golf Day. For many Amer- 
jeans too many, in my opinion... 
Memorial Day is no longer a respite for pa- 
triotic introspection, a day of solemn honor 
and remembrance. Instead, it is a holiday of 
travel, enjoyment and recreation. 

So . . . that is why I am so pleased to have 
this opportunity to talk with you today... 
s0 pleased to make what small contribution 
I can to the preservation of Memorial Day 
in the finest American tradition. 

Perhaps there are some here today that 
are unfamiliar with the history of Memorial 
Day, the reasons why this day of all others 
is set aside for honoring our dead of many 


Wars 


There are two chapters to the story. 

One takes place a century ago in Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, a quiet town of simple, 
hard-working Christian citizens who sent 
forth the cream of their youth to fight for 
the Confederacy. Few of them returned. Be- 
cause many bloody campaigns swirled about 
Columbus, the cemetery there became the 
resting place for hundreds of Confederate 
Soldiers and some 40 men who wore the 


personal and profound grief. 

“Why don’t we break our bouquets and 
place a flower on each grave?" she sug; 
The other women hesitated, but then quietly 


fallen heroes. Others, in time, learned of this 
floral tribute, and soon the women of Colum- 
bus all joined in a procession among the 
crosses . . . and om that day, every grave 
Confederate and Union—was decorated with 
oving care. 

The ceremony at Columbus became a 
yearly custom, and its practice spread to 
other towns and cities. News of this gesture 
by southern women was heard in the North, 
and their compassion struck a responsive 
chord among those who so recently had 
been the enemy. 

The second chapter of the Memorial Day 
story takes place in the North. The idea of 


of the Grand Army of the Republic. In 1868, 
he issued an order that every post of the 
GAR should hold suitable annual exercises 
and that the graves of dead comrades were to 
be decorated with flowers. Gradually, after 
the New York legislature designated May 20th 
as a veterans holiday in 1873, this date be- 
came the day when virtually all of our states 
honor their war dead. In some, it is known 
as Decoration Day, in others as Memorial 
Day. No matter the name, its purpose is 
noble and sacred and may it always be so. 

As years passed, Americans once more died 
in battle for causes they held dear. These 
men, too, came to be remembered when the 
nation would pause and reflect on May goth. 
Today, our tribute is made to the gallant 
men who fell in all our wars. 

We honor here the men who lost their lives 
at the first and second battles of Manassas, 
in Antietam's cornfield and those who per- 
ished on the breastworks at Cold Harbor. 
We remember those who died on the Maine 
and at San Juan Hill, and we pay homage 
to the dead of St. Mihiel and Chateau- 
Thierry. Our thoughts dwell on the sailors 
who knew briefly the confusion and horror 
of Pearl Harbor, and those who stood fast 
in the face of the Kamikaze in 1945. We re- 
member our air crews who failed to return 
from flights over Hamburg and Tokyo; we 
can never forget the sacrifices of Corregidor, 
Guadalcanal, and Mt. Suribachi, or of Cas- 
sino, St. Lo, or Bastogne. Even fresher are 
our memories of Korea, where men too young 
for World War II came briefly of age at 
places like the Chosin Reseryoir, Chipyong- 
Ni, and Heartbreak Ridge. 

And now, our roll call of honored dead is 
heard from a new land, and the names grow 
dreadfully familiar—Pleiku—the Ia Drang 
Valiey—Hill 881. The casualty lists from Viet 
Nam last week recorded the 10,000th Ameri- 
can Battle Death in that far-off, little-under- 
stood corner of our world .. a fact for sober 
contemplation. 

No... the time is not yet come when the 
prophecy of Isaiah is fulfilled: 

“He shall judge between the nations, and 
shall decide for many peoples; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nations shall not 
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lift up sword against Nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

We have fought two wars that were to end 
all war. Still, we send our sons off to do 
more battle. The young man of 20 years who 
perished yesterday in Viet Nam's Jungles was 
just a tiny tot of four when another young 
man of two-score years was breathing his 
last on the shell-seared slopes of a Korean 
Mountain. 

We look to the future and ponder what 
conflict awaits the children of a new gen- 
eration. And as we ponder, we remember our 
dead, and we pray that they have found a 
peace that is not yet ours. 

On this hallowed day, all of our fallen are 
heroes in our eyes. Not all died leading the 
assault squads in a victorious charge, nor 
did all die with the heat of battle coursing 
in their veins. For many, death came quictly, 
unexpectedly. But all are heroes in the 
memory of this day. By their sacrifices, how- 
ever made, they helped assure that this na- 
tion would endure .. that life here would 
remain so precious that others would always 
stand ready to give their last full measure 
of devotion to e this land for other 
. generations of free men to follow. 

There are no more poignant words in 
literature than those written by John 
McCrae, during World War I, in the poem we 
know by the title “In Flanders Fields.” 


“In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky, 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


“We are the dead; short days ago. 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we Lie 
In Flanders Fields. 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Fields.” 


We must not break this faith—not with 
those who died a hundred years ago . . nor 
fifty, nor twenty-five, nor fifteen years 
ago... nor with those who died yesterday. 
Our quarrel is, as ever, with the enemies of 
freedom ... those who would destroy the 
dignity of the human soul, limit its aspira- 
tion, remove all hope. But we have another 
quarrel . . with those who would break ... 
by their action or by their inaction .. . this 
sacred trust we endeavor to keep. 

God grant us the strength... the 
qualities of mind and spirit that will enable 
us to live in a manner worthy of the 
sacrifices of those who gave their lives for us. 


Ted Yates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Vietnam and the more recent outburst 
in the Near East have brought death to 
a number of radio and television news- 
men. That is not only because more 
newsmen are getting to the front, but 
also because covering a war with a cam- 
era is extremely hazardous. One tele- 
vision newsman who was killed recently 
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has been where the action is all over the 
world. He was Ted Yates of NBC News. 

Edward P. Morgan, whose news and 
commentary program was sponsored 
each weekday night on the American 
Broadcasting Co. radio network by the 
AFL-CIO, recently paid a tribute to Mr. 
Yates that I feel should be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

Eowarp P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS 
JUNE 13, 1967. 

People are always dying. That's life. But 
the pain of sudden loss makes a blur of rea- 
son and the wounded heart cries out in 
startled grief, why this one, why not some 
lesser person now? Fate, of course, is not a 
computer and human tragedy does not fit 
into the Pentagon economy of cost effective- 
ness. So somebody of sterling worth is struck 
down while a rascal may be assured longevity. 
There ts little logic or justice in this plan, or 
80 it appears especially in times of private 
crisis, but it is Just as well that man himself 
is not licensed to fool around with the con- 
sole of destiny in terms of separating out the 
worthy from the duds. Hitler tried it in his 
mad dream of a master race and scientists in 
molecular biology are getting excruciatingly 
close to the secrets which may basically in- 
fluence life if not death. But not even these 
explorations can eliminate the incidence of 
accidents and their consequences. The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away; Blessed be 
the name of the Lord, the Scriptures say. 
This may be of small or large comfort, de- 
pending on the intensity and devotion of be- 
lief, Whatever one's faith, it is hard to deny 
a higher harmony and rhythm to the universe 
than man himself has been able to devise or 
divine. 

But none of this makes easy or even under- 
standable, in the blinding darkness of hurt 
and anger, however momentary, the loss of a 
gifted and courageous colleague. 

A week ago today Ted Yates of NBC News 
died in a Jerusalem hospital. The day be- 
fore—the very day the Arab-Israeli war be- 
gan—he had been hit in the head by a burst 
of machinegun fire as he stood in the lobby 
of the Intercontinental Hotel on the Mount 
of Olives in the then Jordanian sector of the 
ancient city. The news accounts said that 
others present flung themselves to the floor 
when the firing began but he remained 
standing to try to see what was happening. 
That was Yates. 

A funeral service was held for him at noon 
today in an Episcopal church in Washing- 
ton's Georgetown and there was time to 
ponder in a pew his fate. I wish that he had 
taken cover but he was not one to duck. His 
reputation as a reporter, director, producer 
and most recently as a combination of all 
three for NBC television, was bullt on a fierce 
determination to see really what was hap- 
pening. This brought him many near brushes 
with death in such places as Vietnam, Java 
and the Congo. He was a combat correspond- 
ent with the Marines in the Korean war. He 
was fascinated and horrified by the cruelties 
of “little wars.” Indeed when he was killed 
he and his camera crew had just started a 
long, hot summer assignment In the Middle 
East which was to have included the savage, 
lttle-chronicled war in Yemen at the bolling 
southern end of the Arabian peninsula, for a 
series of special reports in depth. 

It would be easy to romanticize the jour- 
nalistic exploits of tbis 36-year-old native 
of Sheridan, Wyoming, who was wired for 
sound and sight in effort to bring some mean- 
ing to the violence that explodes daily on 
the television tube in your living room. But 
it is not the purpose of this essay to produce 
a documentary epitaph for Ted Yates. The 
excellence and integrity of his work are the 
proper monument to him. 

a matter of fact it is a little presumptu- 
ous of me to imply an intimacy with his 
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career because though we were both in the 
same electronic channel of the reporting trade 
and more than yaguely knew that each other 
existed, I first met Yates personally only a 
few months ago. We found, over lunch, that 
we had some sharp differences of opinion 
about some aspects, for example, of the war 
in Vietnam, But there was something beyond 
argument in the attitude of the man that 
made you know instinctively that here was a 
dues-paying member of the human race, com- 
mitted to searching for the answers to its 
triumphs and tragedies, large and small. 

Ted Yates stood—stands—for something 
far bigger than the carload of plaques and 
other prizes he has won for his television re- 
porting and documentaries. And this, iron- 
ically enough, is what bothers me. That is to 
say Iam bothered by the fact that the press 
as a whole, the information media, as we are 
now institutionally labeled, do not begin to 
measure up to the restless integrity of this 
journalist who was killed in action, (Within 
hours two other newsmen were killed, four 
injured in the same war.) It is one thing to 
mourn Yates’ death in gallant pursuit of duty 
in the highest traditions of the Fourth Est- 
tate. It is another to admit how unkempt 
those traditions have become through neg- 
lect, and the pursuit of profit more than the 
pursuit of truth. 

Ted Yates did not duck and he lost his life. 
The freest and most profitable press in the 
world, every major facet of it, not only ducks 
but pulls its punches to save a supermarket 
of commercialism or shield an ugly prejudice 
and is putting the life of the republic in jeo- 
pardy thereby. 

This is a legacy unworthy of a brave blonde 
widow named Mary Yates. And it is a legacy, 
I suspect, which the flesh and blood of Ted 
and Mary Yates, their three tow-headed sons, 
Eames, 10; Frederick 8, and Angus 6, will not 
accept. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good night 
from Washington. 


The U.S., U.N., and U.K. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 23, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a column 
written by Raymond Moley, published 
in the Newsweek, June 12, 1967, entitled 
“The U.S., U.N., and U.K.” 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSPECTIVE—THE U.S. U.N. AnD UK. 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Now that a real threat to peace has erupted 
in the Middle East, Americans might well 
review their commitments in quieter but po- 
tentially dangerous involvements elsewhere. 
We have 60 commitments which involve our 
military assistance outside this continent. 
Most of them are in areas more than 3,000 
miles from our shores and concern roughly 
one-third of the world’s population. 

The most unnecessary and indefensible in- 
volvement is our participation in the U.N.’s 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia im- 
posed in December 1966. This is the second 
time that the U.N. has dragged us into an 
African adventure, the first one being the 
cruel suppression of Katanga. 
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The Wilson government in the United 
Kingdom in effect brought in a number of 
other nations to break by economic force an 
impasse between two governments 
the same language and tied by the same 
political traditions. 

No doubt for the purpose of enlisting 
American interest which at home is dedi- 
cated to the principle of one man, one vote, 
the British centered their case against Rho- 
desin in the fact that 200,000 whites hold 
sway over many times that number of blacks. 
This was gross hypocrisy because tradition- 
ally British policy has supported the white 
minorities in its multitude of colonial pos- 
sesslons. 

SHADOWY AUTHORITY 

Since Rhodesia for more than 40 years 
enjoyed substantial self-government under 
the Crown and for some time had assumed 
that along with many other British posses- 
sions it enjoyed the right to declare itself 
independent, the Smith regime in 1965 pro- 
Claimed that independence. Then there en- 
sued a long and noisy controversy followed 
by British economic sanctions. Finally, a 
conference between Prime Ministers Wilson 
and Smith on the warship Tiger broke down 
and the British Government appealed to the 
Security Council of the U.N. Rhodesia was 
not permitted to participate in that debate, 
which ended in inyoking economic sanctions 
in which the U.S.A. joined. In order to bring 
a shadow of legal authority under the char- 
ter, our Ambassador Goldberg argued that an 
independent Rhodesia which denied votes to 
the black population was a dangerous and 
Inflammatory threat to peace. 

Influential voices were raised in the United 
States in opposition to American participa- 
tion, One of the critics was former Secretary 
Of State Dean Acheson, who denied vigor- 
Ously that the UN. had any authority to in- 
terfere with the internal affairs of any na- 
tion. He pointed out that since 1923 Rhodesia 

by British consent, been responsible 
for its own defense and security; that for 
Rhodesia to declare legal as well as actual in- 
dependence was not a transgression, and 
that our Fourteenth Amendment was not yet 
international law. 
SANCTIONS ARE INEFFECTIVE 

In February of this year a group of Amer- 
{cans known as the American-African 
Affairs Association arranged a visit to 
Rhodesia by three responsible observers. 
These were René Wormser of the New York 
bar, Prof. William D. Jacobs of the Uni- 
Versity of Maryland and James J. Kilpatrick 
Of The Richmond News Leader. Their report, 
Which was published May 16 in the National 
Review, is an account of their observations 
and conclusions as well as a history of British- 
Rhodesian relations. 

They found an utterly calm and peaceful 
Rhodesia firmly in support of the regime of 

© Minister Smith. It has, they say, the 
Substantial support of the black Council of 
Chiefs. The white government and the black 
leaders do not advocate “the immediate ex- 
lon of ‘one man, one vote'’.” They do not 
Urge school integration. They regard the proc- 
èss of change as “evolutionary.” The mission 
Soncludes that economic sanctions will not 
ple” the Smith government. But the 
Rer the eanctions prevail, “the more holes 
Will appear in the fabric of the U.N.'s arti- 
ictal curtain.” 


In short, this ill-conceived effort to sup- 
Port Wilson's government will weaken, not 
podesta but the United Kingdom and the 


Finally, the mission suggests a number of 
Steps to break the impasse and extricate the 
ne and the United States from a position 

ey never should have taken. Meanwhile, 
the Wilson government itself is tottering on 

€ brink of dissolution. 
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Support for H.R. 10480—Bill To Protect 
U.S. Flag 


SPEECH 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10480) to pro- 
hibit desecration of the flag, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
the Recorp to reflect the fact that I am 
numbered among those who support the 
passage of the bill, H.R. 10480, being 
legislation meant to protect the flag of 
the United States, and to prevent its 
desecration. It is true, as some have con- 
tended, that those who have publicly 
mutilated, burned, or scorned this glori- 
ous emblem of the Nation cannot there- 
by injure this great and powerful coun- 
try, beloved by the vast overwhelming 
majority of its citizens. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not the point. The purpose 
of this legislation is to express in a force- 
ful way, by providing criminal punish- 
ment for those who desecreate the flag. 
the massive disapproval of the great 
American people for the criminal beha- 
vior of those persons who would dishonor 
a banner of such beauty and glory, a 
symbol of the courage and sacrifice of 
those who have followed its colors and 
who have held it high in every genera- 
tion and on every American battlefield. 

Mr. Chairman, this flag, displayed in 
these congressional halls, was the flag 
of the patriots who under General Wash- 
ington, at Trenton, surprised and de- 
feated the trained Hessian soldiers fight- 
ing the battles of the British King. That 
fiag inspired them, though their forces 
were small, their weapons antiquated, 
their powder supply inadequate, their 
armies poorly fed and poorly clothed, to 
endure 8 years of unmitigated warfare 
against the most powerful empire of the 
18th century. It was the flag of those 
dauntless Americans who wrecked the 
rule of Tripoli's pirates to whose mon- 


arch all Europe had contributed ran- 


soms of silver and of gold. It was the flag 
of Jackson and his southern riflemen, 
endowed with the same spirit of liberty, 
who drove the British back to their ships 
in the battle of New Orleans. It was the 
fiag which emerged from the cauldron of 
civil war, a fratricidal struggle between 
those of equal bravery, to become the 
banner of a nation then united, and 
united now and forever. It was the flag 
of those who with Theodore Roosevelt 
stormed the heights of San Juan Hill, 
and won the independence of Cuba. It 
was the fiag of Dewey, of the flotilla of 
American battleships as they drove the 
Spaniards from the harbor of Manila. 
It was the flag of the battalion of death 
when it met God in the Argonne on the 
battlegrounds of international carnage. 
It was the flag of soldiers brave and true 
who died in the invasion of Normandy, 
and restored the liberty of France. It 
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was the flag raised above Iwo Jima, It 
was the flag of the heros of Heartbreak 
Ridge who fought and died in Korea. It 
is the flag of courageous and loyal Amer- 
icans who for us, for liberty, for democ- 
racy face death in Vietnam. Mr. Chair- 
man, the legislation before us upholds 
and honors the flag of the United States 
of America, the flag Americans adore. 
And may God bless and preserve the 
purest, greatest flag in all the world. 


The Divine Power of Abraham Lincoln 
and the Vast Legacy He Left for 
Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 23, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Dr. Her- 
man Blum, senior vice president of the 
Lincoln-Civil War Society of Philadel- 
phia, delivered before that organization 
an address entitled, “The Divine Pow- 
er in Abraham Lincoln and the Vast Leg- 
acy He Left for Mankind.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recarp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue DIVINE POWER IN ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 

THs Vast LEGACY He Lerr FOR MANKIND 


(An address by Dr. Herman Blum before 
the Lincoln-Civil War Society of Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 11, 1967) 

As a preamble, let me say that the Lin- 
coln we cherish today was not the Lincoln 
who calmly gathered his robes about him, 
waiting for the people to call him. He sought 
opportunities for his advancement, calcula- 
ted his prospects, and steadfastly planned 
ahead. “His ambition was a sturdy engine 
that knew no rest,” wrote his law partner 
Herndon. 

Lincoln actually failed in he 
tried, the first time he tried to do it. But 
he kept on trying long after an 
man maybe would have quit. And in the end 
he overcame the whims of fate that chain 
ordinary men to ordinary success. He was 
sustained in his darkest hours by the con- 
viction that Divine guidance was an essen- 
tial element tn his drive for success. 

Books and books have been written about 
our Abraham Lincoln, but has everything 
been told about him yet? Let’s just see. 

On this 158th anniversary of his birth, it is 
magnificently comforting and inspirational 
to examine the record and mystery of this 
16th president of the United States. 

When a man runs for public office, the first 
question the voters ask is, “What's his record, 
what has he done before?” If he runs for gov- 
ernor, they want to know, “Has he had ex- 
perience as a Lieutenant Governor, a State 
Senator or Congressman?” This; of course 
also applies, but more importantly to a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

In 1952, when Dwight D. Eisenhower ran 
for the Presidency, he had been a Four-Star 
General, a Supreme Military Commander of 
the Allies in World War H and a national 
hero, In 1960, with Kennedy and Nixon run- 
ning a very close race, Kennedy had been a 
P.T. boat hero in World War H. a Congress- 
man and a United States Senator. Nixon had 
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served as a Congressman, United States Sen- 
ator and a Vice President. In 1964, Lyndon 
B. Johnson had been a Congressman, Major- 
ity Leader of the United States Senate and a 
Vice President. Barry Goldwater had been a 
Congressman and a United States Seantor. 

In the campaign of 1860, however, we 
elected Abraham Lincoln as our only presi- 
dent (among the 36 we haye had) who had 
never been a Governor, who had never been a 
United States Senator, a Cabinet Minister, 
a Vice President, an Ambassador, a military 
leader or war hero. 

The significance of this paradox in the ex- 
perience of our beloved Lincoln has never 
been adequately explained. As we study his 
life, there is much more than this mystifying 
lack of public service and political experience 
to marvel at. One of these aspects of his life 
is the degree of poverty that he had to sur- 
vive at the start of his career. The other, 
more or less crowded out of our history books, 
was his religion. There is relatively little 
known about it, yet Lincoln’s religion had a 
tremendous influence on his career and the 
fate of our country. 

As has been recited time and time again, 
Lincoln was born in a log cabin, deep in the 
wilderness of Hardin County, Kentucky. It 
was the year 1809, and his father, described 
as “an illiterate, poverty-stricken, wandering 
laborer,” had just built a rickety shack out 
there in that rugged frontier country. 

Young Lincoln had no high school or col- 
lege education. He never received a diploma 
or a degree. “Readin’, writin’ and rithmetic“ 
were taught him by his devoted stepmother, 
by the light of the fireplace. 

By the time he was 21, Lincoln had been 
a rall-splitter, a roustabout deckhand on a 
Tiver raft and a drifting odd job handyman 
on nearby farms. In 1831, at 22, when he ar- 
rived in Illinois, he was utterly friendless, 
penniless, ragged and struggling for the bare 
necessities of life. It was in New Salem that 
he eagerly accepted the most menial kind of 
work in a miserable country store. Later, 
after a brief service as a village postmaster, 
he managed to get elected to the Illinois State 
Legislature and for one term as a Congress- 
man, but he was beaten for the U.S. Senate 
by Stephen A Douglas, after a series of spec- 
tacular public debates. 

Did this defeat discourage him? Absolutely 
not, for he immediately launched his cam- 
paign for the Presidency. Who backed his 

? Certainly he was not hand- 
picked by political bosses who met in a 
smoke-filled room, nor by influential news- 
or multi-millionaires and he had 
plenty of detractors. 
the campaign, Lincoln was called 
upon to withstand calumny of the most dis- 
heartening kind, an example of it being the 
New York World which had this to say about 
him: “The age of statesmen is gone. The age 
of rail-splitters and buffoons, boors, and 
fanatics, has succeeded. In a crisis of the 
most appalling magnitude, the country is 
asked to consider the claims of a boorish, 
third-rate, backwoods lawyer for the highest 
station in the Government.” 

Beyond that type of billingsgate, Lincoln 
calmly went on to fulfill his destiny. 

After his inauguration, as he faced the 
storm of secession and dedicated his life to 
saving the Union, Lincoln was confronted 
with these problems: 

He found traitors, defeatists, and incompe- 
tent generals barging in on the White 
House; there was bad morale on the home 
front; the Union armies were discouraged; 
the North was divided and the South united; 
there were draft riots, profiteering, and cur- 
rency troubles and a depressed and fatigued 
people. 

With so much at stake, how was it that 
these bleak prospects did not discourage 
Lincoln? 

How was it that this self-taught backwoods 
lawyer, inexperienced in foreign affairs or 
diplomacy, and untrained in military science 
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or war economy, was able to face the perils 
of his day and make sound decisions? How 
was he able to carry out his staggering as- 
signments so efficiently? 

What caused him suddenly to generate in- 
spiring leadership which he had not shown 
before entering the White House? Was it the 
awesome responsibility and pressure of cir- 
cumstances, or was it something else? 

Let us pause and reflect. Is it possible that 
Divine Providence, every now and then, in- 
tervenes in the affairs of nations, to pick a 
man to meet a particular crisis? 

Are there not a number of these mystic 
occurrences recorded in history—events for 
which there is no other explanation than 
that Almighty God, in his wisdom, had 
chosen a man as his instrument to avert 
disaster that threatened his people. 

Prophetic faith today ls met with scorn 
and skepticism: Communists refuse to see 
the hand of God in history, yet people who 
suffer from dictatorship and exploitation 
know that faith alone points the way to 
their redemption. 

As we look upon our world, up to its ears 
in nuclear bombs, torn asunder by distrust 
and fear, and living in the shadow of these 
totally destructive weapons, perhaps we had 
better conclude that Lincoln's power, en- 
durance, wisdom, courage, and compassion 
came from a divine source, 

This one chall phase of Lincoln's 
mystery and contradictions revolyes around 
his religion. 

It was in 1846, while a candidate for Con- 
gress that Lincoln felt impelled to state his 
position on the subject of religion which be- 
came an issue in his campaign. Accordingly 
he published the following letter: 

“To the voters of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Illinois: 

“Fellow Citizens: 

“A charge having got Into circulation In 
some of the neighborhoods of this district, 
in substance that I am an open scoffer at 
Christianity, I have by the advice of some 
friends concluded to notice the subject in 
this form. That I am not a member of any 
Christian church is true, but I have never 
denied the truth of the Scriptures, and I 
have never spoken with intentional dis- 
respect of any religion in general, or of any 
denomination in particular, 

“I do not think I could, myself, be brought 
to support a man for office whom I knew to 
be an open enemy of, and scoffer at, religion. 
Leaving the higher matter of eternal conse- 
quences between him and his maker, I still 
do not think any man has the right thus to 
insult the feelings and injure the morals of 
the community in which he may live. If, 
then, I was guilty of such conduct, I should 
blame no man who should condemn me for 
it, but I do blame those, whoever they may 
be, who falsely put such a charge in circu- 


lation against me. 
“(signed) A. LINCOLN. 

“JuLy 31, 1846.” 

As he said in his open letter during his 
campaign for Congress, he was not a mem- 
ber of a regular church. In Illinois he once 
rented a church pew, but it was Mrs. Lin- 
coln who usually sat in it. He was never 
baptized nor made a formal profession of 
faith. This had caused some to conclude that 
since he was not a member of a church, Lin- 
coln could not be considered religious. Some 
of his political enemies raised the religious 
issue and insisted on calling him an infidel. 
This did not dismay Lincoln, for he was not 
an unbeliever, He was not opposed to creeds, 
but he did say this: 

"I cannot without mental reservations as- 
sent to long and complicated creeds and cat- 
echisms, If the church would ask simply for 
acceptance of the commands ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and thy neighbor as thy- 
self’—that church I would gladly Join with.” 

Beside his own statement, there is other 
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evidence that Lincoln had deep religious con- 
victions and constantly sought Divine guld- 
ance. Leaving Springfield for Washington, for 
his inauguration as President, he said, 
“Without the assistance of that Divine Be- 
ing . I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance I cannot fail.” Enroute, he said, IT shall 
be happy indeed if I shall be a humble in- 
strument in the hands of the Almighty.” 
Shortly before the Battle of Gettysburg in 
1863, according to the report of a guest in the 
White House at that time, low tones were 
heard coming from a private room near Presi- 
dent Lincoin's sleeping quarters, although 
the hour was far past midnight. The door 
was partly open, and the guest saw Lincoln 
kneeling in prayer and heard these words: 


“Oh thou God that heard Solomon in the 


night when he prayed for wisdom, hear me. 
I cannot lead our people without Thy sup- 
port: I cannot guide the affairs of this nation 
without Thy help... Oh, God, who didst hear 
Solomon when hé prayed for guidance, hear 
me and save this nation.” 

The guest added in his report of the inci- 
dent: "I think from that time on the clouds 
which long had lain threatening over the 
affairs of our government began to roll away; 
the skies were brighter; the smile of Heaven 
was upon our President; God heard his 
prayer and sent deliverance.” 

The key to Lincoln's eternal position in 
history was the depth of his spiritual feeling. 

He truly symbolized the passage in the 
Bible which makes clear the nature of true 
religion: “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 

To Senator Lot M. Morrill of Maine, Lin- 
coin remarked: “I do not know but that God 
has created some one man great enough to 
comprehend the whole of this stupendous 
crisis from beginning to end, and endowed 
him with sufficient wisdom to manage and 
direct it, I confess I do not fully understand 
and foresee it all. But I am placed where 
I am obliged to the best of my poor ability 
to deal with it. And that being the case, I can 
only go just as fast as I can see how to go.” 

Lincoln memorized long passages from the 
Bible. Perhaps no President who occupied the 
White House ever read the Bible as much as 
Lincoln. The White House guards used to find 
him, before he had breakfast in the morning, 
turning the pages of his Bible in the small 
room he used for a library. His two great 
speeches, the Gettysburg Address and Second 
Inaugural, are filled with the rich words and 
poetry of the Bible. He prayed dally and 
called prayer “talking with God.” In the 
Washington Cathedral, the beautiful bronze 
statue of Houck’s kneeling Lincoln, recalls 
Lincoln"s remark, “That man is tallest who 
is on his knees.” 

William Wolf, in his The Almost Chosen 
People wrote: “No American President, be- 
fore or since, had as profound an under- 
Standing of the Scriptures as Lincoln.” He 
also said, “Lincoln is one of the greatest 
theologians of America—not in the technical 
meaning of interpreting and conforming to 3 
system of doctrine—certainly not as a de- 
fender of any one denomination—but in the 
sense of seeing the hand of God intimately 
in all affairs of nations.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr, the eminent theologian. 
saw Lincoln carrying on like a Hebraic proph- 
et, fulfilling a duty he wished had not been 
thrust upon him, and in doubt always as to 
whether he was performing God's will. Ac- 
cording to Niebuhr, Lincoln refused to say 
God was on the side of the North, just as he 
refused to equate his own purposes with that 
of Divine wisdom. He had, in Niebuhr's words, 
“Humble religious reservations” about the 
claim that America exclusively was God's in- 
strument on earth. 

In my mind, there isn't any doubt as to 
the source of Lincoln's wisdom and power. 
If he was not inspired of God, then there is 
no man who ever lived on earth who wns 80 
inspired. 


a 
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From Caesar to Napoleon, from Socrates to 
Albert Schweitzer, men have risen step by 
Step, according to well known principles. 
That is not what we call being a man of 
destiny. They are men of time, men of talent. 
The inspired men are fewer. Whence they 
came, from whence they get their power, by 
what rule they get that power, we know not. 
They arise from the shadow and vanish in 
the mist: We see them, but we know them 
not. Where did Shakespeare get his genius, 
Mozart, his music, Burns, his poetry—where 
but from God? And from the same source 
came Lincoln's power to carry out his awe- 
some mission to make America a new and 
United nation. It was from this same Divine 
Source that Lincoln derived his courage, en- 
durance, judgment and mercy. 

In conclusion what can I say about Abra- 
ham Lincoln that has not already been said 
in the thousands of books which have been 
Written about him? 

Only this: I am not ashamed to use the 
Word love to express my feelings about him. 
Respect is too cold, admiration too distant, 
Affection completely inadequate to indicate 
the depth of our feeling about him. 

I might give you just three of the reasons 
for this ext esteem and reverence 
for the man. They are: 

First: The surpassingly simple words of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address have been de- 
Scribed by some as a masterpiece of elo- 
Quence for which history affords no model 
“except perhaps the Scriptures.” More than 
100 years have passed since its delivery, yet 
that memorable address ts still the trumpet 
call for people who yearn to seize the burden 
and glory of freedom, wherever there is op- 
Pression and tyranny. 

Second; Among the treasures of humanity 
is Lincoln's second inaugural address. It pro- 
jected the great future of our country as a 
United nation. 

Third; His Emancipation Proclaimed in- 
augurated a new and important period in 
American history. It was this edict that 
Sbolished forever the evil curse of slavery. 
Today, a century later, freedom is still the 
Great unfinished business of the world. The 
Civil rights explosion now going on merely 

our determination to extend equal 
opportunity to all Americans, regardless of 
Tace, color or creed. The fight for civil rights 
is the final tribute to Lincoln's life which 
has taught us that freedom and human 
rights must inevitably crush bigotry and dis- 
crimination wherever it raises its ugly head. 
This glorious dream is about to be realized. 

Let us therefore emphasize and proclaim 
to the world Lincoln’s basic philosophy, that 
Ours is a nation “conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

These words of Lincoln are particularly 
Meaningful to people behind the Iron Cur- 

They are easily translated into the lan- 
Guage of these suppressed millions for whom 

is one symbol of American friendship— 
he name of Abraham Lincoln—to them the 
Great Emancipator! 

In today's psychological warfare (the cold 
War), Lincoln is our formidable secret 
Weapon international intrigue. Lin- 
coln’s image is, by far, the best asset we have 

Sur diplomatic pouches. His sorrows and 
Joys, his faith in people, his gentleness, his 
Strength and weakness—these are the ele- 
Ments that challenge the propaganda of our 
enemies and provide our best defense against 


3 America is to remain a great power, it 
ust return to faith in God, as did our fore- 


fathers. In addition to our dedicated Lincoln. 


among others, there was GEORGE WASHING- 
TON, who said, “Our people know it is Im- 
tg to rightly govern without God and 
pened Bible"; Parnick Henny, “The Bible is 
ioe all other books which have been writ- 
Bibi, ANDREW Jackson, “That book (the 

dle) is the rock on which this Republic 
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rests”; WILLIAM PENN, “Men who are not 
governed by God will be ruled by tyrants.” 

In the epic that Lincoln lived, every man 
saw him in a different light and has read 
into him the contradictions and passions of 
his own mind and soul. But to deprived 
people, handicapped by poverty and brutally 
unfavorable social status, Lincoln symbolizes 
the truth that Democracy ts a way of life 
in which every citizen can, by his own effort, 
achieve the best of which he is capable and, 
what is equally as important, that he can 
rely on Divine Guidance as the decisive ele- 
ment for his success. 


Statement on the Public Debt Limit 


SPEECH 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, through 
an error, the following statement was 
omitted in the Recorp of June 21. I in- 
clude it in the Appendix on this date and 
am assured that it will be printed with 
the other material on the public debt de- 
bate in the permanent RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, the fiscal discipline im- 
posed upon our Nation’s finances by pe- 
riodic review of the public debt limit is, 
in my opinion, a worthwhile objective. 
It has been recognized as such since the 
Second Liberty Bond Act became the law 
of the land 48 years ago. 

However, the exercise we are engaged 
in today is more mischief than respon- 
sibility. 

The legislative process provides for au- 
thorizing expenditures and further review 
in the appropriation process. The hear- 
ings, reports, and consideration in com- 
mittee and then in both Houses of Con- 
gress give ample opportunity to draw the 
line on spending for the defense and non- 
defense needs of the United States. But 
once the contracts are let and the sal- 
aries earned, it is unconscionable to tell 
the Treasurer of the United States that 
he cannot pay the bills. 

As I told the House 2 weeks ago: 

++. our military expenses, dollarwise, are 
at the peak of World War H. We are in crisis 
today, and we are living a world where crisis 
piles upon crisis. If we are going to tie the 
hands of an Administration during these 
times by refusing to let them pay the bilis 
that we authorized and appropriated, in my 
judgment we are failing the American people 
in our responsibility to them. 


That is exactly what will happen if 
this bill is defeated today. Today is 
June 21. The new fiscal year begins in 
9 days. As the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
warned yesterday before the Rules Com- 
mittee, a failure of this legislation today 
will result in “chaos—in the stock mar- 
ket and everywhere else.” 

The financial integrity of the U.S. 
Government—based on our great wealth 
and our great prosperity—is at stake to- 
day. 

This is the third time this year we 
have interrupted the business of Con- 
gress to consider the statutory limitation 
on the public debt. If the view from 
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ecross the aisle prevails, it will be fol- 
lowed by two, three, and maybe four 
more debt limit bills before the end of 
the year. This provides ample oppor- 
tunity to publicize the so-called con- 
servative view toward Federal spending, 
but it accomplishes little else. 

The alternative proposed in the re- 
commital motion might satisfy the needs 
of the Treasury until September. I em- 
phasize “might” because of the volatile 
demands for defense expenditures. The 
sudden Middle East crisis a fortnight ago 
shows just how fast our defense commit- 
ments could change. The Treasury re- 
quires an adequate debt limit cushion 
to meet our Nation’s commitments 
swiftly and surely. 

The committee's bill provides this 
cushion. We recommend a permanent 
ceiling at $358 billion—including sales 
participations. We grant the Secretary 
some flexibility in his debt management 
through a $7 billion temporary author- 
ity beginning in fiscal year 1969 and by 
extending the definition of note“ from 
5 to 7 years. The Secretary and the Di- 
rector of the Budget estimate that this 


defense commitments do not escalate 
rapidly. 

Two weeks ago I stated on the floor 
of the House: 

I do not agree that we can have guns 
and butter. I believe there are a lot of things 
we should be cutting down on, but this great 
Nation can afford guns and bread. We have 
great problems here at home, and we can- 
not kick them under the rug. If we delay 
their consideration, they are only going to 
pile up on us. 


Every Member of this House believes in 
economy in government—as I do. The 
appropriations process gives the Con- 
gress the authority to determine where 
and when to hold the line on expendi- 
tures. We have the responsibility for see- 
ing that our moneys are wisely spent. 

The recommital motion in effect sur- 
renders this responsibility. It shifts the 
responsibility for fiscal decisions to the 
executive branch. I, for one, am not 
willing to surrender these congressional 
prerogatives. 

Let us look at our administrative budget 
of $136 billion for fiscal 1968. Already 
committed is $80 billion for defense, $14 
billion for interest on the public debt, 
$4.9 billion for veterans’ insurance and 
benefits; $4.2 billion for public assist- 
ance grants, $1.6 billion for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and $15.3 
billion in payments on prior contracts 
and obligations, 

This leaves about $20 billion in rela- 
tively controllable civilian expenditures, 
What does this include?—$1.8 billion in 
“food for peace”; $1.1 billion for the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act; 
$0.75 billion for higher education grants 
and facilities; funds for operating the 
FBI, the regulatory egencies, the Na- 
tional Park Service, et cetera. We must 
not waste our resources on inefficient or 
undesirable expenditures; but we cannot 
deny our people essential services or 
security. ; 

Mr. Chairman, economy in govern- 
ment does not consist of "demands for 
a new budget” or groaning about domes- 
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tic spending. Economy in government 
represents instead what our Nation can 
afford during this period of international 
crisis, This Congress is capable of making 
these hard decisions in the traditional 
manner—through the authorization and 
appropriations processes. 

Since 1950, our public debt has grown 
by 28.4 percent. In the same period, per- 
sonal debt grew by 448 percent, State 
and local government debt by 348 per- 
cent, and corporate debt by 219 per- 
cent. In terms of percentage of our Na- 
tion's ability to produce, the national 
debt, as a ratio of gross national prod- 
uct, has declined from 133 percent at 
the end of World War II to 45 percent 
today. These figures offer the basis for 
a realistic appraisal of the national debt 
burden today. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one final comment before concluding my 
remarks. The sequence of temporary 
debt Hmits, as provided in current law, 
has served to set the debt limit in re- 
sponse to the budget, a case of the tail 
wagging the dog. The correct order—the 
order consistent with true fiscal respon- 
sibility—is to establish a permanent debt 
limit which will, in fact, be considered 
when the budget is prepared, This is 
what the committee's bill, H.R, 10867, 
does. It asserts our congressional prerog- 
atives for real fiscal discipline. 

The American people are prepared to 
tighten their belts in this critical period 
of our Nation’s history. But they are 
tiring of the cant and rhetoric which 
have surrounded these repetitious and 
unnecessary debates on the debt ceiling. 
The advocates of the recommittal motion 
assume some sort of “gullibility gap! 
but I caution them that the public recog- 
nizes publicity stunts in the name of fis- 
cal responsibility. 

We cannot afford to risk the “chaos” 
which our distinguished chairman has 
outlined for the sake of pointless opposi- 
tion, or phony fiscal arguments. 

I recommend H.R. 10867, as adopted 
by the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, for immediate pas- 
sage. 


“Victory” Without Peace? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 23, 1967 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
written by David Lawrence, published in 
the U.S. News & World Report, June 
26, 1967, entitled “‘Victory’ Without 
Peace?” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Vicrory” WITHOUT PEACE? 
(By David Lawrence) 

We have heard during past wars pleas from 
nonparticipants calling for a “peace without 
victory.” 

We have just witnessed the military tri- 
umph of the Israeli armies over the combined 
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forces of Egypt, Syria and Jordan, But will 
this turn out to be a “victory” without 
peace? If so, it will be due almost entirely 
to the mistaken policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in encouraging the Arab countries 
to adopt an uncompromising position toward 
the issues that must be realistically met if 
there is to be peace in the Middle East. 

The new adversary that Israel faces is the 
Soviet Government, In insisting on a resolu- 
tion in the United Nations Security Council 
for a “cease-fire,” did not Moscow know full 
well that, while this would stop the fight- 
ing, it might not bring a settlement of the 
basic controversies which caused the war 
itself? Do the Soviets want an unsettled 
Middle East for the same reason they have 
helped to prolong the war in Vietnam—to 
make trouble for the United States? 

By severing diplomatic relations with Is- 
rael and compelling Communist-bloc coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe to do the same, the 
Soviets have lined up a formidable group to 
prevent any settlement except on terms fav- 
orable to the losers on the battlefield. 

The game of the Soviet Government ap- 
parently is to perpetuate in the Middle East 
the hold that it had vainly hoped would be 
strengthened by the $2 billions of armament 
supplied to Egypt. Defeat of the Arab armies, 
however, doesn't seem to have shaken the 
confidence of the Soviets that they can still 
gain their ends by progaganda maneuvers 
and by intensifying the antagonism of the 
Arabs toward the people of Israel. 

The fundamentals of a peace settlement 
are not difficult to outline. Passage to the 
seas by way of the Suez Canal and the Gulf 
of Aqaba must not be left to the whim of 
a dictator in Cairo or elsewhere who can open 
or close these waterways at will. There must 
be an international agreement and a readi- 
ness to set up a United Nations peacekeep- 
ing force to resist any move toward the re- 
establishment of such barriers to peace. As 
for territorial boundaries, these can be ad- 
judged to conform to the principles of self- 
determination of peoples. 

The significant fact is that Israel has won 
on the battlefield her right to independence. 
This nation should long ago have been rec- 
ognized as a state by the surrounding peo- 
ples. Acceptance on ali sides is now even 
more essential to an era of peace. 

Also, some formula of international super- 
vision should be devised to assure Israel's 
continued possession and control of the en- 
tire city of Jerusalem. This means more 
sentimentally to the Israelis than retention 
of much of the additional territory they have 
just won. 

But of what avail are constructive peace 
proposals if the Soviet Government is hostile 
to them and secks to keep the Middle East 
in confusion? Certainly the economic sanc- 
tions which have been recklessly imposed on 
American and British businesses by the Arab 
governments can only delay the reconstruc- 
tion of the area as a useful entity in world 
commerce. 

It is true, of course, that defeated peoples 
do not easily give up their feelings of bit- 
terness and resentment. Since this is a time 
for reconciliation, the process will not be 
helped if spokesmen for the Soviet Union in 
the United Nations forum continue to insist 
on charging the United States with having 
actually participated in the war and given 
direct assistance to the Israelis. 

The Soviet Government has made s griev- 
ous mistake in publicizing this falsehood. 
There is no more effective way to alienate 
American public opinion than to accuse the 
United States of having started or engaged 
in the Middle East war. Whatever chance 
there has been of developing a better under- 
standing between Moscow and Washington 
could be summarily wiped out if this line of 
policy is maintained by the Soviets. 

The Soviet Union should understand, more- 
over, that if it interjects its power to keep 


the Arabian countries in a state of continuous 


belligerency, the United States may find it 
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necessary to send supplies and in other ways 
support the Israelis. 

Israel can afford to be patient and even 
magnanimous. It can join with neighboring 
countries in programs of rehabilitation and 
Telief, especially for the refugees who have 
been driven from their homes by past friction 
and the latest war. 

As for the United Nations, it is faced with 
a severe test. The outcome can well mean 
either the disintegration of that body or 
its attainment of a truly influential role in 
world affairs. 

Peoples everywhere want peace between 
Egypt and Israel, and they hope and expect 
moderation by the victors as well as sensible 
readjustment by the defeated. There can be 
peace only when the major powers use wisely 
their skills of mediation and join together 
in a reasonable compromise that will enable 
the peoples of the Middle East hereafter to 
live amicably with their neighbors. 


Schlitz Works for a Beautiful America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, 
is showing commendable initiative in 
keeping our country beautiful. 

In the thought that it will be of in- 
terest to Members of this body, I include 
a description of the Schlitz antilitter 
program: 

“How would an empty beer can look here?” 

The question, posed alongside an un- 
sullied wooded lakeshore scene, is not exact- 
ly the one you'd expect a brewing firm to 
bring up in a national advertisement. But 
that’s the candid anti-litter approach the 
Jos, Schlitz Brewing Company is taking in 
an ad addressed to the millions of Americans 
who will take to the great outdoors this 
Fourth of July holiday. 

The message Schlitz hopes to get across Is: 
“Leave that special spot of yours as beauti- 
ful as you found it.“ 

The full-page ad is scheduled for Life 
(June 80) issue, Look (July 11) and Sports 
Ulustrated (June 26). 

Robert A. Ulhlein Jr., Schlitz president 
and board chairman, said the company felt 
that “brewers and others who package con- 
sumer products in disposable containers 
should help convince people that it's in 
everyone's best interest to keep our beauty 
spots clean. 

“While we have no control over the use 
or misuse of the products we make, we feel 
we have a duty to campaign against the 
ugliness of litter. After all, we enjoy a 
beautiful America, too,“ Uihlein declared. 

The ad asks: “How would an empty beer 
can look here? Or old soda pop bottles? Or 
watermelon rinds? Don't answer. We all 
Know. 

“It’s not that people are messier today 
than they used to be. It's just that today 
there are a lot more people. And the mess 
adds up mighty fast.” 

Enjoy the great outdoors this Fourth of 
July, the ad urges, but then—"leave that 
special spot of yours as beautiful as you 
found it. You'll feel good about it all the 
way home.” 

The ad was created by the Leo Burnett 
Company of Chicago, agency for the Schlitz 
brand of beer. 


June 23, 1967 
Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Conservatives have been concerned for 
some time about the direction in which 
Our Government was leading us. We 
have been concerned that our Govern- 
Ment was getting too big. We have been 
Concerned that it was attempting to do 
things not within its purview and not 
Within its capabilities. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, our protests 
and criticisms, voiced over a period of 
Many years, are beginning to bear fruit 
and are being listened to by our liberal 
friends. Or, perhaps, it is just that some 

through their own observations 
and studies, are becoming convinced 
that a paternalistic, all-powerful, cen- 
tralized Federal Government, taking 
Unto itself the task of providing all 
for all people, is not the answer 

our problems. 

Two articles, pointing up this switch, 
have recently come to my attention. One, 
by Henry Hazlitt, appearing in the June 
17, 1967, edition of Human Events, tells 
of the doubts Richard N. Goodwin, for- 
Mer aide and speech writer for both 

dents Kennedy and Johnson, now 
has as to the effectiveness and desirabil- 
ity of many Government programs. 

The other, an editorial appearing in 
the June 19, 1967, edition of the Chicago 

une—and condensed in the June 20 
Summary, produced by the Amer- 

ican Enterprise Institute—tells of the 
apparent disenchantment of the well- 
known NBC news commentator, David 
Brinkley, with Great Society programs. 

The articles follow: 

CISIVE Issux or 1970's: Even Linrrats Now 
Worry Anour Bro GOVERNMENT DANGERS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The most astonishing article of the year— 
and one of the most hopeful—has Just ap- 
Peared in Commentary magazine. 

What is most astonishing about it is not 
Ita Message but its authorship. Ite message 
ls that decentralization of government will be 
“the decisive issue of the 1970s.” But its au- 

is Richard N. Goodwin, once law clerk to 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, for- 
Mer aide, idea man and speechwriter for both 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson and the 
Very model of a leftist. 

And now he warns, quite bluntly, that the 
Swift growth of federal power is diminishing 
the significance of the individual citizen. 
Here are a few excerpts: 

“One need only look at the fantastic laby- 
rinth of welfare programs, the monstrous in- 
Capacities of the Department of Health, Edu- 
Cation and Welfore . .. as well as the fore- 
Seeable futilities of the new Departments of 

and Urban Development and Trans- 
Portation to realize that something is wrong 
With the old approach. 

Antipoverty and job retraining programs 

should be ly over to the 
unity groups instead of being drawn, 

as they now are, closer to the federal govern- 
— Ald to education might well be admin- 
tered to a far larger degree by local boards. 


the ng in the general euphoria of power, 
nine justices of the Supreme Court make 
Major political decisions, unresponsive to the 
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democratic process, in secret meetings on 
Friday afternoons. Both the number and 
scope of such decisions steadily mount. 

“We can see today how the concentra- 
tion of power over foreign affairs in a single 
man—long a goal of that liberal thought 
which was contemptuous of congressional 
conservatism—has dissolved the normal 
checks of our institutional structure. It 
is possible that conservatives have something 
to teach about the value of institutional ar- 
rangements and the unwisdom of sacrificing 
them to immediate desires.” 

What is so hopeful about all this is the 
evidence that American liberals are at last 
awakening to the threat to individual liberty 
of the increasing centralization of power. 

Let us hope that they will go on to ask 
themselves what has brought this increasing 
centralization of power. It has been the in- 
crease in government power itself. 

And this power has been increased by the 
liberals’ own insistence that wherever there 
is any problem of any kind to be solved, 
government should step in to solve it: 

Government lawmakers or bureaucrats 
should say just how much oil or sugar should 
be imported, just how many acres should be 
planted to what crops, just how foodstuffs 
should be packed and labeled, just how steel 
and copper and drugs should be priced, just 
how automobiles should be made, just what 
kind of artificial eyes should be permitted, 
just what one group of people must do and 
another group must not do, just what groups 
should be subsidized and by how much and 
just what groups should be forced to sub- 
sidize them. 

As the Swedish economist Gustay Cassel 
warned more than 30 years ago: The leader- 
ship of the state in economic affairs, which 
advocates of planned economy want to estab- 
lish, is, as we have seen, necessarily con- 
nected with a bewildering mass of govern- 
mental interferences of a steadily cumula- 
tive nature. 

“The arbitrariness, the mistakes and the 
inevitable contradictions of such a policy will, 
as daily experience shows, only strengthen 
the demand for a more rational co-ordina- 
tion of the different measures and, therefore, 
for unified leadership. For this reason 
Planned economy will always tend to develop 
into dictatorship.” 


[From the Chicago Tribune, June 19, 1987] 
Great SOCIETY 


One by one, the herald angels of the Great 
Society are disassociating themselves from 
it. One of the latest defectors is David 
Brinkley . . . who did so much, in his own 
genial way, to willfy Barry Goldwater three 
years ago. Now he seems to be out-Gold- 
watering Goldwater. 

“In about three years we have seen the 
beginning and the end of another period 
of social experimentation in this country, the 
beginning and the end of another phase of 
the American flirtation with Utopia, And 
when I say Great Society in this context I 
do not mean merely a series of bills proposed 
by the President and passed by Congress. 
Instead, I mean the whole breadth and depth 
of the American social attitude over the last 
few years. 

“What we see this year is a Congress 
trying to undo some of what was done 
in the two years before. And our flirtation 
with Utopia is over, at least for now.” 

As for the troubles of the cities, Mr. 
Brinkley said that “if all the bureaucrats had 
done everything right for 50 years and had 
spent 10 times as much as they have, we 
would still have slums and crime.” 

Governments can help, Mr. Brinkley said, 
“but about all they can do is furnish a floor, 
a framework, a system of fairness, protection, 
and order; and within that it is still up to 
every person to find the rest of it for him- 
self. The government cannot produce a 
Utopia.” 
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New Renewal Policy Welcome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. CHARLES A. VANIK 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Plain Dealer published an editorial en- 
titled “New Renewal Policy Welcome.” 
The editorial began: 

Credit the federal Department of Housing 
and Urban Development with the 
validity of criticism of its past policy and 
taking courageous action to correct the 
situation at no small political risk. 


I would like to join with the Plain 
Dealer in commending HUD for recent 
actions which show that they do listen 
to valid criticisms directed at the De- 
partment and that they do act upon such 
criticism. Such action is more rare in the 
Federal Establishment than we would 
like to believe. 

As noted in this editorial the Depart- 
ment announced that priority for Federal 
funds would be given to projects for resi- 
dential rather than area re- 
newal; that priority would be given to 
low and moderate income housing and 
the development of new employment op- 
portunities. These specific goals comple- 
ment the broad national goals set forth 
by the President and by the Congress 
during the past few years. 

I would like to share this informative 
editorial with my colleagues by inserting 
it into the RECORD: ‘ 

From the Plain Dealer, June 15, 1967] 

New RENEWAL Pouicr WELCOME 

Credit the federal Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development with 
ing the validity of criticism of its past pol- 
icy and taking courageous action to correct 
the situation at no small political risk. 

Under a new policy effective July 1, HUD 
will give priority for federal funds to proj- 
ects which hew to the line of national goals 
relating more to residential area than busi- 
ness area renewal. 

The goals set forth by HUD include the 
conservation and expansion of urban hous- 
ing supply for families with low and mod- 
erate incomes, the development of new em- 
ployment opportunities and the renewal of 
areas where the most cirtical and urgent 
need is shown. 

This new policy will be greeted with pro- 
test from many of 253 cities seeking shares 
in the $750-million urban renewal fund 
available July 1, The complaining cities will 
be entitled to protest because their plans, 
prepared and submitted in good faith at a 
time when there was no requirement to re- 
late to national goals, now will fall to the 
bottom of HUD's priority list. 

It is very likely that complaints of the 
cities will be echoed by some congressmen 
who were among the very ones who de- 
manded change in HUD policy because of 
bad urban renewal experience in Cleveland 
and elsewhere. 

The fact remains, however, that HUD's 
declaration of new policy answers a demon- 
strated need for more concern with re- 
newal as it affects the lives and living of 
people in urban areas. 

More good news from HUD is the an- 
nouncement that it is releasing $900,000 
withhbheld from a Cleveland construction 
project because of alleged job discrimination 
by building craft unions, 

With the #900,000 restored, work on the 
Federation Towers apartment project now 
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may proceed. The money was restored be- 
cause HUD found itself unfair in holding 
back on a commitment made prior to is- 
suance of an antidiscrimination order. 

Fairly and correctly also, HUD warned the 
AFL-CIO sponsors of Federation Towers that 
there will be no additional federal money 
for the $3.3-million project until there is 
compliance with the anti-discrimination or- 
der. 

This is good attitude on the part of HUD, 
allowing a worthwhile project to move for- 
ward while at the same time giving those 
involved a fair opportunity to remove causes 
for complaint. 


Chicago Sun-Times Puts Vietnam in 
Proper Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times has performed a notable 
service in presenting to the people of 
Chicago and the wide range of circula- 
tion which this publication covers, a pen- 
etrating analysis of all the factors con- 
cerning our Nation's involvement in 
Vietnam. 

This series of four editorials carries a 
great deal of information previously not 
available to the average citizen. I am 
placing these four editorials in the REC- 
orp today because I believe them to be 
an excellent analysis of the entire situ- 
ation. 

The Chicago Sun-Times series of edi- 
torials on Vietnam is journalism at its 
finest and I believe the management of 
the Sun-Times deserves the highest com- 
mendation for providing the research 
and the writing skill to make these edi- 
torials available. 


I am sure my colleagues will want to 

read the four editorials that follow: 
[From the Chicago Sun-Times} 
VIETNAM—I 

(Norx.— Russia has sald it would welcome 
a summit conference of world leaders while 
Premier Alexei N. Kosygin ls at the United 
Nations. If such a conference is held the 
agenda should include Vietnam. We begin 
today a series of editorials to inform our 
readers on Vietnam's history, the U.S. pres- 
ence there, the dissent to the U.S. Vietnam 
policy, and what can, or should, be done 
there.) 

Vietnam suffered its first military aggres- 
sion in 111 B.C., when the Chinese invaded 
and took the kindgdom of Nam-Viet, less 
than 100 years after it was founded. China 
ruled Vietnam as a province until 939 A.D., 
when the fall of the Chinese Tang dynasty 
gave the Vietnamese a chance to throw out 
their Chinese rulers. 

After the Chinese, at intervals, came the 
Siamese, the French, the Japanese, and the 
French again, to rule over Vietnam. In the 
few periods when Vietnam was free of foreign 
dominance its three subcultures, led by rival 
princes, fought each other, 

France, the last colonial overlord of Viet- 
nam, began its rule in 1883, when it used 
military force to respond to the slaughter of 
French and Spanish Catholic missionaries 
by Buddhists. France ruled Vietnam until the 
Japanese swept through Southeast Asia, early 
in World War II. 
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During World War H. Ho Chi Minh, a Viet- 
namese Communist and nationalist, who had 
fought against French colonial rule, added 
to his following by fighting the Japanese, He 
received U.S. aid in his fight. When Japan 
surrendered, Ho Chi Minh declared Vietnam 
an independent nation and took over the 
government of Vietnam, Earlier, however, the 
United States, Russia and Britain, anticipat- 
ing Japan’s surrender, had divided Vietnam 
into two parts at the Potsdam Conference. 
Nationalist China was to disarm and intern 
all Japanese troops north of Vietnam's 16th 
parallel. Britain would do the same in the 
south. 

Nationalist China accepted Ho Chi Minh's 
government in the north as legal. The 
British, moving into the south, did not. Al- 
though welcomed by the Vietnamese, the 
British declared martial law, armed the 
French soldiers they found in prison camps 
and assisted the French in throwing the 
Vietnamese out of office. The Vietnamese 
fought back. Outnumbered, the British then 
rearmed the defeated Japanese troops in 
Saigon and used them against the Viet- 
namese, Later, the British thanked Japanese 
Gen, Terauchi for his “ tion.” 

The British action in using Japanese 
soldiers to overthrow Ho Chi Minh’s govern- 
ment shocked Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur, 
in Tokyo. He termed the use of Japanese 
troops to reconquer the “little people we 
promised to liberate,” as the “most ignoble 
kind of betrayal.” 

Ho Chi Minh then launched a war against 
the French that was to last eight years. 


Much of the popular support he received’ 


from the Vietnamese people had been solidi- 
fied by Britain's policy of using Japanese 
soldiers to regain Vietnam as a colony for 
France. 

The United States first became involved 
in Vietnam in 1949, according to testimony 
given by Sec. of State Dean Rusk in the 1966 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings, Rusk said the United States agreed to 
give aid to France with the understanding 
that France would restore independence to 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Between 1950 
and 1954, the United States gave France 
about $2 billion in aid. 

Rusk also said that the ald that the United 
States later gave directly to South Vietnam 
was obligated under the terms of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, signed in 1954. 
“The underlying legal basis for the assistance 
is the right of the individual and collective 
self-defense egainst an aggressor, and there 
is clearly an aggression from the North.” 

The aggression of which Rusk speaks has 
been both political and military. The Com- 
munists, under Ho Chi Minh, have been 
active in Vietnam since 1930. 

In 1939, the scattered Communist groups 
in Vietnam merged into the “Vietminh.” The 
National Liberation Front, the political arm 
of the Communist Viet Cong, is the South 
Vietnamese arm of Ho Chi Minh’s Vietminh 
organization, which is now centered in North 
Vietnam. Most of the NLF leaders are native 
South Vietnamese. 

US. aid helped the French to keep Ho 
Chi Minh's forces in check for several years, 
After the cease-fire in Korea in July, 1953, 
Communist advisers and equipment began 
to flow to Ho Chi Minh in plentiful amounts. 
Faced with a heavy drain on manpower and 
Tesources, pressures began to build in France 
for a negotiated end of the war. During the 
Bermuda Conference of 1953, President Eisen- 
hower, Premier Joseph Laniel of France and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill decided 
to discuss the Indochina problem at the 
foreign minister level with Russia. The meet- 
ing was held in Berlin in February, 1954, and 
it was announced that a meeting would 
be held in Geneva in April to discuss the 
reunification of Korea and a means of end- 
ing the war between France and Ho Chi 
Minh's forces. 

The announcement of a pending peace 
conference on Vietnam was a signal for North 
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Vietnam's Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap to mount 
his massive attack on the fortified valley 
of Dienbienphu, held by the French. The 
agony of Dlerbienphu's resistance domi- 
mated the Korean talks in Geneva and did 
much to turn those talks into a stalemate, 
Only hours before the Geneva Conference 
turned to the Indochina part of the agenda. 
Dienbienphu fell, and the stage was set for 
the drafting of the Geneva Accord, which was 
to end the fighting between France and 8 
Chi Minh. 

In a subsequent editorial we will amine 
the provisions of the Geneva Accord, how it 
has been violated and the escalation of the 
war in Vietnam. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times] 
VIETNAM—II 


Broadly speaking, the Geneva Accord of 
1954 was a cease-fire document that ended 
the fighting between France and the Viet- 
minh forces of Ho Chi Minh in Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam. The Accord deals pri- 
marily with Vietnam. Separate peace docu- 
ments were drawn for Laos and Cambodia. 

The United States did not sign the Geneva 
Accord. It issued its own pledge to respect 
the provisions of the Accord and said it 
would view any renewal of aggression as a 
“serious threat to International peace and 
security.” 

The Accord’s major pronouncements were 
few, but weighty. Vietnam was partitioned 
at the 17th parallel, pending elections which 
were to be held in 1956 for the purpose of 
reunifying the nation. No increase that 
would add to the military strength of either 
side was permitted. North and South Viet- 
nam were to co-operate to bring about a 
peaceful economic and political union. 

While the Geneva talks were going on, Bao 
Dai, the then acting chief of state of Viet- 
nam, was persuaded by a group of Americans 
to ask Ngo Dien Diem to become premier of 
South Vietnam. Diem was a former province 
governor who had chosen voluntary exile in 
1933, rather than join in Ho Chi Minh's anti- 
colonial fight against France. Diem accepted 
and promptly disposed of Bao Dal, by means 
of a rigged election in 1955. 

Diem renounced the Geneva Accord. He 
cut off food supplies to North Vietnam and 
halted postal service. North Vietnam replied 
with its own violations of the Geneya Ac- 
cord, chiefly by activating its guerrilla forces 
in South Vietnam. 

Under this Communist pressure, Diem 
asked for US. economic aid end military 
advice, President Elsenhower extended the 
ald, with the provision that Diem begin a 
program of political and economic reforms. 
Diem promised to do so, He broke his prom- 
ises, once the ald began flowing, and followed 
& program of political and religious repres- 
sion that made him, in every sense, a 
dictator, 

Diem pointedly ignored the Geneva Accord 
requirement to hold elections in 1956, to re- 
unify Vietnam. The elections would have 
been a popularity contest between Diem and 
Ho Chi Minh. There was little doubt that Ho 
would have won an easy victory. He was by 
far the more popular man in Vietnam than 
Diem, due to his resistance against the 
French and Japanese. 

North Vietnam replied to Diem’s failure 
to hold elections with a campaign of guer- 
rilla terrorism in the south. The National 
Liberation Front, an outgrowth of North 
Vietnam's Vietminh, was formed in South 
Vietnam. Forty of its top leaders were na- 
tive South Vietnamese, Ita platform was 
open war against Diem. 

Diem's army could not cope with the Com- 
munists. U.S. aid was increased to shore up 
Diem's regime, despite advice from many 
quarters that Dlem's government was too 
corrupt to last for long. 

Diem’s dictatorship was no secret. It was 
documented in editorials on this page, which 
said Diem ran a “police state without the 
efficiency of a police state.” We criticized the 
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increase in US. ald to support Diem on 

Aug. 18, 1963, saying Diem’s despotic meth- 

Ods were horrifying and “thers is no diplo- 

yee or humanitarian reason for supporting 
lem.“ 

On Nov. 1. 1963, s military junta over- 
threw Diem. The following day Diem and his 
brother Nhu were assassinated. 

In the next 18 months South Vietnam had 
a half-dozen governments. Premier Ky, an 
air force general, took over in mid-1965. Dur- 
ing this period of political upheaval the 
Communist attacks escalated tremendously. 
American forces were increased to respond 
to the growing Communist threat and to 
Prop up the ineffective South Vietnam mili- 
tary forces. The U.S. military commitment 
Tose from 25,000 in July, 1964, to more than 
500,000 now in South Vietnam. The scope of 
the U.S. effort increased from a role as a 
military adviser to the assumption of the re- 
sponsibility for defending all of South Viet- 
nam. 


In a subsequent editorial we will review 
the dissent to U.S. policy in Vietnam that 
has grown in the United States and abroad. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times] 
Viernam—IiIit 
The dissent that swirls about U.S. policy 


Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
Obligated the United States to give direct 
ald to South Vietnam to help it 
Tesist guerrilla attacks mounted by North 
Vietnam. Sec, of State Dean Rusk has said, 
as did John Foster Dulles before him, that 
the United States is so obligated. 

The area of dissent broadened when U.S. 


Key members of both political parties, unl- 
versity professors and students, civil rights 
Officials and others, add to the political 
Pressures felt by the administration as the 
War continues. 

The administration’s policy in Vietnam 
has been consistent since 1949. Four US. 
Presidents have followed a single course, 
that of the Truman Doctrine of 1947, which 
Was successful in using military force to 
Curb the spread of communism in Europe. 
Critics of this policy say the effort to con- 
tain communism in Southeast Asia should 
have been made on a political level as well 
as, or even instead of, the military level. 

President Eisenhower's decision to sup- 
Port Diem, come what may, was consistent 
With the policy he inherited. Earlier, in 
1950, John Foster Dulles (who was later 
to be Mr. Eisenhower's secretary of state) 
he said, “There is a civil war (in Vietnam) 
in which we have, for better or worse, in- 
volved our prestige. Since that is so, we must 
help the government we back.” Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson followed suit, through 
several changes of government in South 
Vietnam. 

The alternatives to the policy the United 
States has followed for 17 years in Vietnam 
have not been numerous. Each posed risks 
that are difficult to assess. France could 
have been refused the ald it asked for in 
1949. However, at that time, France’s co- 
Operation was needed to make NATO an 
elective alliance. 

President Eisenhower could have insisted 
that the elections called for in the Geneva 
Accord be held in 1956. Without doubt, 
48 Mr. Eisenhower wrote in his memoirs, 
Ho Chi Minh would have been an easy win- 
ner and the “domino theory,” that of one 
nation falling before another as communism 
Spread, might have resulted. 

The various attempts made by the United 
States and other nations to find a way to 
bring Hanoi to the bargaining table have 
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been as variously rebuffed. The argument 
that the United States should have stopped 
bombing North Vietnam until Hanoi made 
favorable reply cannot be resolved. The 
bombing respites have been tried. One lasted 
for 37 days without favorable response from 
Hanoi. North Vietnam has consistently re- 
fused to negotiate for peace unless the 
United States first meets its demands—name- 
ly—that all U.S. forces get out of South 
Vietnam. 

The United States has as consistently re- 
fused to accept this as a precondition to 
negotiations. What les ahead will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent editorial. 


From the Chicago Sun-Times] 
Vietnam—IV 

The overriding question concerning Viet- 
nam is not whether the United States has 
a vital interest at stake in Asla. Since 1945 
every American government has answered 
that question in the affirmative. 

The major questions about Vietnam are 
these: Is the present U.S. policy there valid? 
What should it be in the future? 

Since 1950, the U.S. policy in Vietnam 
has been to offer military and economic aid 
to contain the spread of communism in South 
Vietnam and Indochina. It is a policy founded 
in the Truman Doctrine of 1947, which pre- 
vented the post-war spread of communism 
into Western Europe. 

That policy has involved this nation in 
the Vietnam war far deeper than any Amer- 


moreland said, in his appearance before Con- 
gress on April 28. But, Gen. Westmoreland 
said, the war will go on for a long time, and 
cause much suffering. 

Gen. Westmoreland’s prediction is a re- 
minder that no military solution to the prob- 
lem of Communist infiltration into South 
Vietnam has been found in 20 years. Despite 
more than two years of heavy bombing at- 
tacks against North Vietnam’s supply dumps, 
power plants, railroads, bridges, roads and 
infiltration routes into the south, there are 
more North Vietnamese. troops in South Viet- 
nam than ever before. Despite strenous efforts 
to pacify the South Vietnamese countryside, 
the Communist guerrillas control at least 
60 per cent of the land, levy taxes on its 
citizens, and collect tolls for the use of its 
roads. 

South Vietnam's army has not fought well 
in its own dofense, except on rare occasions. 
Tho argument is made that the army is weary 


South Vietnam still fight with vicious ef- 
ficiency. A 
Since President Diem’s fall, in 1963, a half- 


the United States. None was a government of 

or the people. None was popular, It ap- 

pears thet the United States is about to sup- 

port yet another unpopular government. 

Premier Ey, the military leader of South 
has 


The failure of U.S. policy to come to grips 
with the situation in Vietnam was illustrated 


and how this matter (of Vietnam) will be 


resolved,” and that “the nature of a struggle 
of this sort is, of course, substantially de- 
termined by the other side.” 

As a foreign policy this reflects futility, 
rather than purpose. It has led to frustration 
in Washington, to a serious challenge of the 
administration’s credibility by a rising num- 
ber of citizens, and tọ a point where dissent 
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with that policy is a matter of national con- 
cern . 

Had a summit meeting between the United 
States and Russia been held this week, it 
might have forced the United States to con- 
sider a compromise of some sort that could 
have led to peace in Vietnam. Fallure of the 
summit meeting to come off still leaves 
Washington with the obligation to re-exam- 
ine its policy. 

Is it, for example, in the best Interests of 
the United States to continue to support 
Vietnamese governments whose only redecm- 
ing feature is that they are anti-Communist, 
even when those governments are repressive? 

Is it wise to pursue a policy of military 
containment of communism in South Viet- 
nam that could, if mishap occurred, bring 
the United States into a land war with Red 
Chira? 

The United States has computed the costs 
in money, equipment and time needed to 
reach the moon, Why does it not compute 
the eyentual, or maximum, cost of the Viet- 
nam operation? Or if it has, why haven't 
the taxpayers been told? 

The Sun-Times believes that the time has 
come for a serious review of America's for- 
eign policy in Southeast Asia. The review 
should be made publicly and with candor. 
It should recognize the facts of 12 years of 
struggle. It should consider the ideas and 
suggestions of those who dissent out of their 
deep concern for what America is doing and 
where it is going. 

Whatever else is said, the United States ts 
in Vietnam. It gave its word to protect South 
Vietnam from Communist aggression—pro- 
vided, as President Eisenhower plainly ssid 
when he began helping South Vietnam—that 
South Vietnam make an effort to create a 
viable, ropresentative government. The 
United States has spilled its blood and spent 
its treasure to keep that promise, The hope 
that South Vietnam's leaders will honor that 
sacrifice made in their nation’s behalf by 
creating a representative government worthy 
of the name has yet to be demonstrated. 

Is the present policy in South Vietnam 
sound and irrevocable? Or should it, in the 
light of history and the realities of the 
present, be changed. If so, how? 

These will be painful questions to ask and 
to answer, They must be asked. They should 
be answered. With a new cold war developing 
over the Middle East crisis, the time is espe- 
cially appropriate for the United States to 
reassess all its overseas commitments, and 
to unify the nation behind them. Americans 
are firmly committed to protect the free 
portions of the world from Communist take- 
over. They are entitled, however, to know 
what the future holds in Vietnam—and else- 
where—and what it may cost. 


Mills College Expressionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr, MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, located in the Eighth Congressional 
District of California is an outstanding 
and well-known institution of high 
learning, Mills College. The young ladies 
who attend this school display a high 
degree of individuality and express 
themselves in many and varied ways. It 
is not so much a dissent on their part 
but, rather, an effort to establish com- 
munication between the students and 
faculty. An article appearing in a recent 
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edition of the Oakland Tribune illus- 
trates their attempts along this line. I 
congratulate the “new expressionists” 
and commend the reading of this article 
to all who are interested in our colleges 
and the young people who attend them 
today: 
[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
June 18, 1967] 
Mrs: THE New EXPRESSIONISTS 
(By Nancy Turpin) 

They talk a lot at Mills College. When the 
girls are dissatisfied with their classes, they 
say so. When the professors want work from 
their students, they call a meeting and say 
so. When the girls have new ideas about the 
kinds of rules that should influence their 
lives, they say so. 

Several Mills girls gathered for an interview 
on the lawn recently and described the kinds 
and quality of exchange on their campus. 

Discussion happens in the weekly campus 
paper “The Millstream,” which some of the 
students claimed has become a gadfiy press 
during the past two years. 

The Associated Students of Mills College, 
headed this year by Dusty Waller, is another 
place where the talking continues. All meet- 
ings are open to interested students. 

But the student government is sometimes 
considered too close to the administration, so 
an informal group of student ombudsmen, 
the Pondering Ten, was commissioned last 
year to represent student problems and stu- 
dent complaints to the administrators. 

The group was suggested by President C. 
Easton Rothwell, the original ten were chosen 
by the student council president, and within 
two months the Mills students were taking 
their dissatisfaction to the Ponderers, who 
communicated it to President C. Easton 
Rothwell. 

Lorna Brown was in the first group of ten. 
and said she enjoyed being able to articulate 
her own opinions in that position. She relin- 
quiahed her membership in it this year when 
she was elected president of her residence 
hall and said that in the new office she is 
sometimes forced into a “hypocritical posi- 
tion.” 

As president, Lorna feels she must often 
live by rules she thinks are trivial or wrong, 
to set an example to the girls in the hall. 
Lorna admitted her attitude presumes that a 
certain percentage of her halimates are im- 
pressionable and unable to act for them- 
eelves, 

When she accepted the office, she didn't 
realize the complications that would ensue. 
But now that they have, she is trying to 
change the “offensive” rules. This year she 
campaigned the girls in her house to 
end the dress-up rule. 

The discrepancy between personal beliefs 
and official duties is one that is felt by other 
student leaders. Dusty Waller said that the 
study body president can be thankful for 
the Pondering Ten, because that group can 
be an indirect means of revealing her opin- 
ions to the college president. 

And Susan McKenna, new chairman of 
the Associated Students’ judicial committee, 
sajd that she and her committee must help 
the administration “enforce the law, even if 
we don’t like the law.“ 

In the coming year Susan will be working 
with other students, faculty members and 
the new Mills president, Dr. Robert Wert, on 
an evaluation of the Mills honor system. The 
deadline is Feb., 1968. And the subject is 
gigantic. 

A major criticism of the honor system, 
which applies to students’ academic and per- 
sonal lives, was expressed by Lorna Brown: 
“It covers too much.” 

She added that when the honor system in- 
cludes such supposedly minute items as the 
hours when hair dryers may or may not be 
used In rooms, it is not difficult to break the 
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. Another dissatisfaction comes from the 
honor system premise that girls will turn 
in their friends for transgressions, Official 
procedure at this time calls for the person 
observing an infraction to speak to the girl 
at fault. If she doesn’t respond to this treat- 
ment,” she should be referred to the Ju- 
dicial committee—or the dean of students. 
Students balk at following these instruc- 
tions. 

Lorna said she didn’t think students 
should make themselves responsible for rep- 
rimanding one another. What a girl does is 
her business.” 

Dusty favored keeping the criticism on a 
girl-to-girl basis but believed certain situa- 
tions might warrant outside help. And Mona 
Yazdi remembered the time three years ago 
when she knew a student was considering 
suicide. Mona wasn't sure how to handle the 
problem and finally discussed it with a dis- 
creet administrator who worked with the 

1. 
W some of the girls favored was a per- 
sonal honor system that would allow girls to 
live by their own values. 

Later, in the president's office, Dr, Roth- 
well smiled benevolently and called the kind 
of relative honor system requested “a uto- 
pian state of anarchy. It ls hard to haye a 
community without a unified code,” he ex- 
plained. 

Then he added, “If you don't agree with 
the code of the community, change it. These 
girls are quite effective at this.“ 

The honor code isn’t the only “sacred 
cow" Mills girls are stalking. They're also 
going after the rule that undergraduates 
must live on campus. Evelyn Smith is a 
member of the student-faculty committee 
formed to study the problem. “It’s been in 
committee for a year,” she said with fatigue. 

The girls who resent the on-campus re- 
quirement say the college is trying to pro- 
tect them by keeping them in the residence 
halls, It always goes back to in loco 
parentis," Curs Robb said. 

But Curs didn’t want the college to “re- 
place“ her parents and sald. she thought her 
parents didn't want it, either. 

Dr. Mary Woods Bennett, Mills provost and 
dean of faculty, explained the official ra- 
tionale for on-campus living. “I suppose in 
1852 it was ‘in loco parentis’, but it isn't 
now and hasn't been for years. 

“The description of the college includes 
‘residential’ because of the conviction that 
there is an educational value in living to- 
gether. Also that there is a freedom from 
distraction. But the matter is under study.” 
It seems that it's difficult for an administra- 
tion spokesman to make a statement with- 
out concluding with “but this is under 
study.” 

Even the quality of the study“ is being 
scrutinized by some of the Mills girls. They 
discussed the student conferences that Presi- 
dent Rothwell held so frequently. “He took 
a lot from us in terms of misinformation, 
and he had a tremendous amount of pa- 
tience," Dusty Waller said. 

But about President Rothwell’s approach 
to opinions he thought were incorrect, one 
girl recalled: “You were squashed between 
two down pillows and you didn’t know you 
had been squashed." 

Mimi Dye and Cindy Duncan, the new 
editors of “Millstream,” complained of a se- 
crecy" in the student administration discus- 
sions. 

“I'm afraid I'm for dramatic confrontation 
that will bring the whole campus into is- 
sues,” the editors said. 

Dr. Rothwell was surprised at their re- 
action and did not know of any basis for 
their objection. He said he thought com- 
munication between himself and students 
was good and that problems recelved proper 
attention. 

Campus affairs do not occupy all of the 
attention of Mills students, however, and Dr. 
Rothwell and the girls are proud of the 
speakers program that has included Stoke- 
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ley Carmichnel, Saul Alinksy and Max Raf- 
ferty, this year. In May, half the student 
body, 300 girls, went with their dates to a 
faculty panel on the Vietnamese war. Then, 
& week later, they heard the Air Force gen- 
eral who has coordinated the Vietnamese air 
strikes. The girls listened politely and cor- 
nered him with questions. 

During the very inconvenient. pre-final 
exams time, a group of girls organized a Sat- 
urday car caravan in support of the Delano 
grape pickers' strike, 

On June 11. more than 100 Mills seniors 
were graduated, Approximately half of them 
will enroll in a graduate school, according 
to past statistics. Within five years a majority 
of them will be married and beginning their 
familles, according to Mills alumnae statis- 
tics. < 

And a percentage of them will be equipped 
to evaluate their communities and work 
within the existing power structure for the 
necessary changes. 


— ——— 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publics- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). x 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


Wise Words From President Johnson on 
the Best Ways To Fight Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Speaker, President 
Johnson last week spoke about a matter 
ol vital public concern the rising crime 
Tate. He noted that two important pieces 
Of legislation—the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Act and the Safe Streets and 

e Control Act—are now before Con- 


The need for this legislation is ob- 
Vious—and I am sure my colleagues will 
Promptly and positively enact both of 
these bills 


But as the President noted in his re- 
to the National Council on Crime 

Era Delinquency, “the problem of crime 
i embedded in the conditions of society 
tself. It involves the question of how 
hele live, and what kind of stake they 

ve in the life of their Nation.” 

What is this stake? It is based on full 
dedertunitr. on adequate schooling, on a 
cent home and neighborhood, on the 
Chance for a good job and a good future. 
the President rightly noted that 

Vital programs to provide these oppor- 
tunities are now pending before Con- 


It is clear, as the President said, that 
of cannot do our duty to the thousands 
5 Young Americans who want a chance 

a decent future by objecting to such 
as the model cities, the war 

on poverty, or to the Teachers Corps. 
y We are against crime. But that is not 
nough. We must be for progress—prog- 
1 or bettering the human condition, 
or the economic and social 
hug nds of our people, and for expand- 
the boundaries of opportunity for all 

Americans. 

The goth Congress must keep faith 

th the people's needs. 
rer unanimous consent I insert into 

Recorp the text of the President's 

ks to the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency: 

OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT BE- 

YORE THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND 

Deuinquency 

I Welcome you here as companions in con- 

for America’s future. 
ot taining publio order is the basic need 
Society. Your concern for that basic is- 
Daus citizens, as leaders of the business 
munity—is a promise that this Nation’s 
Seed k on crime and delinquency can suc- 


er work of the National Crime Commis- 
light aut completed this spring—threw 

t on some dark landscapes. One lesson 
became clear; if we can reduce juvenile de- 
tn ueney, we will have the key to reversing 
rising rate of crime, 
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The facts are tragic: 

400,000 American boys and girls were be- 
hind bars last year awaiting trial. 100,000 of 
them were locked up with hardened crimi- 
nals—in jailhouses instead of schoolhouses. 

One out of every six boys in our land will 
go to juvenile court before his 18th birthday. 

The rate of repeated crime is highest 
among criminals who began as juvenile de- 
linquents. 

These are confessions of failure. The day 
& boy appears before the bar of Justice to an- 
swer for a crime, he has failed, But on that 
same day, we have failed, too—as a society— 
because we did not prevent that confronta- 
tion. 

Before the Congress now is a major Juve- 
nile Delinquency Prevention Act. For the 
first time, it will enable communities to 
plan their own assaults on delinquency—to 
prevent careers in crime, not just to pun- 
ish them. 

Before the Congress now ls the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act—a proposal to 
strengthen the police forces, the correctional 
systems and the courts of this country. The 
House Judiciary Committee this morning re- 

the Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act of 1967. This is a major step forward in 
Crime Control and Safer Streets for every 
citizen. 

America needs that legislation now. I urge 
the House and Senate to promptly complete 
action on that measure. 8 

But the problem of crime is imbedded in 
the conditions of society itself. It involves 
the question of how people live, and what 
kind of stake they have in the life of their 
Nation. 

Most juvenile delinquency—although not 
all—is rooted in poverty. 

Most careers in crime begin in a world 
without hope. 

The most urgent picture of delinquency is 
of a boy, trapped in that world, who cannot 
find his way out. 

He is surrounded by America’s abundance— 
but he feels failure in his own heart. 

Before he is a man, he faces his future over 
the point of a knife or the end of a gun. 

We can never conquer delinquency until 
we can break that cycle of failure. 

That is why the problem is more than im- 
proved courts and correctional systems and 
police procedures—fundamental though 
these are. 

Our task is to build a ladder for the young 
Americans born into that dark and hopeless 
world. 

For most boys and girls in this nation, the 
Sete of that ladder are normal conditions 

e: 
ae care to provide health for the 
y. 
Adequate schools with competent teachers. 

A decent home to live In. 

The opportunity to train for a good job 
at a good wage. 

Programs to provide these are now before 
the Congress. 

But we are hearing again old voices of fear 
and distrust, which have always blocked 
progress. 

They object now to the Model Cities Pro- 
gram. They object to the War on Poverty. 
They object to the Teachers Corps. 

The volce of the people—willing to plan 
and invest in the future of this Nation— 
must be louder than that tired old chorus 
of objection, 

I hope you will go back to your communi- 
ties and inspire your neighbors with a new 


understanding. Help them to see that we 
can stop careers in crime before they be- 
gin—and convert them into careers of prom- 
ise and productivity. 

Thank you for coming here today. 


Barrel of Suet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
public attitude toward taxes might at 


taxes, but nobody does anything about 
them.” Suburban Life, an independent 


cise editorial in its Thursday, June 22, 
edition. The impact of Federal involve- 


Of recent vintage is a trend by lawmakers 
at the federal and state levels to introduce 
proposals to share the federal income with 
the taxpayers. 
jposals range from providing for a 


inquiries to their constituents asking a ques- 
tion similar to this: 

“Do you favor a tax sharing plan which 
would return a certain percentage of federal 
tax reyenue to the states with no strings 
attached? 

“Yes” was the overwhelming answer. 

But some congressmen asked a companion 
question: “Would you favor such a program 
if tt made necessary an increase in federal 
taxes?” 

An even larger majority said “No.” 

In other words, yes, give us the money, but 
no, we don't want to pay for it. 

What it all bolls down to is that more and 
more states are finding themSelves in finan- 
cial trouble and are looking for an easy way 
out. 

But there is no easy way out. All it 
amounts to Is that the states would then be 
picking up funds from the federal govern- 
ment at a taxpayer cost higher than most are 
paying now. 

Furthermore, the suburban areas would be 
the big losers. The taxpaying ability is 
greater in the suburbs than In most sections 
of the big cities. But the suburban taxpayers 
would receive little benefit from the added 
expenditures because most of the do re mi 
would be sent to the central areas of the 
cities. 

And then there's the matter of control. 
While the federal government constantly 
proclaims that its dole is to be used at local 
discretion the opposite is true. 

Look to the number of road projects that 
are held up because federal standards are 
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not met, even though local requirements 
may be as stringent, if not more so. 

Look to the schools which accept federal 
money and you will find federal controis. 
The Head Start program is a good example 
of what the schools are being required to do. 

If the lawmakers are really interested in 
giving the taxpayer a break they should 
start talking serlously about reducing the 
cost of government at the local, county, state 
and federal levels. 

Budgets at all levels of government are 
skyrocketing. For instance, the Mlinois 
budget for the next biennium is a record $6 
billion, $1.5 billion over the last. It will cost 
the state of Illinois $2,000 per family. 

All levels of government should put their 
houses in order, Let them cut out the frills, 
knock off the unnecessary patronage jobs, 
maintain more efficient and economical 
housekeeping and administrative operations, 
eliminate the tax eating, nonproductive 
bureaus and insist on a full day's work for 
a full day’s pay from the employees. 

The lawmakers know where the fat is; let 
‘em trim it. 


Let’s Be Correct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever foreigners are exposed to Americans, 
they become convinced that Americans 
are a very friendly, people. Perhaps the 
impression of this fact on Soviet Pre- 
mier Kosygin can be considered the big- 
gest gain we derived from the Premier’s 
visit to the United States. Mr. Kosygin 
can return to Russia reflecting on the 
very fine treatment he received in the 
United States, remembering that Amer- 
icans are both friendly and rational. 

While it is well that we show our true 
friendly nature when we are entertain- 
ing guests—as we did when Premier 
Kosygin visited us—it would be well, in 
dealing with international affairs, if we 
were to be more firm than friendly. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones has an interest- 
ing article in this respect in the June 24 
issue of the Evening Star, a piece which 
I am inserting into the Recorp for the 
convenience of my colleagues. The article 
follows: 

Irs TIME To Be STIFYLY CORRECT 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The time may have arrived when the 
American people should quit trying to be so 
puppy-dog friendly to the world and as- 
sume a more dignified posture of “correct- 
ness.” 

Americans are, perhaps, the {friendliest 
people on earth. Part of it comes from our 
bigness and isolation. At home we see few 
foreigners, An alien accent intrigues us. In 
any erudite cocktail party the crowd is gen- 
erally thickest around the foreign visitor. 

We have, for a long time, suffered from 
a missionary gullt complex. It's an interest- 
ing combination of smugness and concern. 
We are proud of the “American way.“ We feel 
sure that our outlooks and techniques are 
superior to those of most other countries. 
We would like to share our wisdom. Hence, 
the missionary. On the other hand, we are 
easily guilt-ridden because of our relative 
opulence. So we give, often lavishly. 

\ 
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Our British cousins in thelr great days 
were somewhat like us, but not much. They 
were eloquently and sometimes ty 
proud of the empire. They wept a little for 
the heathen, They had their heroic mission- 
aries and teachers who went forth into the 
pools of ignorance and fever to discourage 
infanticide, stop cannibalism and outlaw 
suttee. But hard on their heels came the flag 
and the traders. 

As the Basuto chief bitterly told one of 
my old anthropology professors, “When the 
white man came here he had the Bible and 
we had the land. Now we've got the Bible 
and he's got the land.“ 

Among the more recent colonial powers 
you might classify, in descending order of 
humanity, the French, the Dutch, the Bel- 
glans, the Germans and the Japanese. The 
Russians were never well enough orga- 
nized in the 18th and 19th centuries to seize 
distant lands from primitive peoples. But 
in their conquest and treatment of the 
European satellites they would go to the 
bottom of the list. 

Only the Americans were haunted by their 
strength and nervous about their prosperity. 
Only the Americans set forth wistfully to 
make the world love them. 

Funny thing. The Israelis bombed a U.N. 
force in the Gaza Strip and nine Indian and 
two Brazilian soldiers were killed. The diplo- 
mats in the U.N, Security Council all tried 
to top each other in expressions of regret and 
and grief. But 54,000 Americans died in what 
was billed as an official U.N. action in Ko- 
rea. How much weeping did the United Na- 
tions do for our boys? 

There is the human inclination to make 
the friend of your enemy your enemy. Ali our 
largesse to India was forgotten the moment 
we gave arms to Pakistan. And the Pakis- 
tanis damned us for our aid to India. 

For many years Americans tried to make 
themselves loved in the Near East. The Amer- 


ican University in Beirut has educated gen- 


erations of Arab leaders. We were lavish with 
Pulbright scholarships. We poured tremen- 
dous aid funds into Arab nations, including 
those whose oil-rich sheiks bought Cadillacs 
by the shipload and rented whole hotels in 
Switzerland. 

But because America has promoted Israel 
we were hated. And when Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, in the bleak early hours of June 6, tried 
to alibi the collapse of his alr force by claim- 
ing that American and British planes had 
shot it down, the whole Near East bought it 
immediately. Mobs converged on the Ameri- 
can embassies. The American libraries went 
up in flames. > 

Maybe we ought to relax, Maybe we should 
quit trying to be loved. Maybe we should 
assume that we will be spit on. America is 
a complacent dragon, a fine beast on which 
to beat with wooden swords and have one's 
picture taken standing on its back. Hatred 
of it is a huge convenience for a government 
entangled in its on stupidity. 

So be it. If we expect to be hated we will 
be freer to do intelligent things. We won't 
have to keep shoring up corrupt regimes in 
the hope that they will become reliable 
friends. We can spend our foreign ald more 
wisely. We can seal off some famous rat 
holes. : 

We can say, “Look, your excellency. Your 
mob burnt our free library, which happens 
to be the biggest and best in your country. 
If you want it back, jail the leaders and 
build us a building. We'll just replace the 
books,” 

Or. “See here, your highness. We figure 
you'll gut us the first time it’s convenient, 
but in the meantime we'd like to help your 
people. If you've got a sound plan and a way 
to keep your gang from cracking the safe 
we may bankroll it.” 

This kind of talk will make more sense to 
more people than our past habit of turning 
the other cheek with a sickly grin. Every- 
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body’s pal—hell! It just didn’t work. Let's 
be stiffly correct for a change, and maybe 
they'll conclude we're not so crazy after all. 


Sharing Federal Income Taxes With the 
50 States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, on May 3 
of this year the Senate of the State of 
Illinois drafted-a joint resolution calling 
upon the Congress to adopt a system of 
sharing Federal income taxes with the 
50 States. The funds for this venture 
would be provided through the elimina- 
tion of the Federal grants-in-aid pro- 
gram. Presently, the grants-in-aid pro- 
gram in Illinois appears to be hopelessly 
stymied within the clutches of a bureau- 
cratic bearhug. In short, it seems it is 
incapable of rolling out anything but the 
redtape for the would-be recipients of 
Federal funds. State Senators Arrington, 
Peterson, Coulson, and Merritt have pre- 
sented a tightly reasoned argument, and 
I heartily recommend that my colleagues 
give it every consideration as a possible 
solution to this problem: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 63 


(Offered by Senators Arrington, Peterson 
Coulson and Merritt) ‘ 


Whereas, To provide the kinds of services 
the people need and the financial and tech- 
nical assistance the State and local govern- 
ments need, the States must be made into 
a viable force for constructive change and 
progress; and 

Whereas, Rapidly increasing costs of 
health, education and welfare programs, 
coupled with dynamic expansion of popu- 
lation have placed financial burdens upon 
the States and local governments beyond 
the capacicty of their traditional tax re- 
sources to bear; and 7 

Whereas, The Federal government dilutes. 
potential sources of State revenue by ex- 
tracting billions of dollars from the several 
States through the process of imposing bur- 
densome and inhibiting Federal taxes upon 
the individual taxpayer; and 

Whereas, the individual States, which are 
directly responsive to the people, are in a 
more effective position to provide solutions 
for their own particular problems if the 
Federal government were to share these tax 
resources with the States; and 

Whereas, The Federal grant-in-aid system 
has not alleviated the tenuous financial 
condition of the States, but rather it has 
devolved into an unfortunate program of 
confusion, duplication and overlap. The re- 
sultant impenetrable administrative en- 
tanglement has in many cases caused the 
administrative costs to absorb more than 
half of the available funds; and 

Whereas, The Federal government is too 
far removed from the individual problems 
of the States to manage state programs 
efficiently; and 

Whereas, The severe financial condition of 
the States could be rectified by implement- 
ing a system of partnership, whereby the 
Federal government would share its rev- 
enue resources by returning to the States 
each year a portion of the Federal income 
taxes collected therein with a simultaneous 
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Phasing out of restricted Federal grants; 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, By the Senate of the Seventy- 
fifth General Assembly of the State of Nil- 
Rols, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring herein, That we respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to provide, 
Without restrictions, a system for the shar- 
of Federal income taxes with the sev- 
eral States out of funds provided both by 
Cutbacks and elimination of existing and 
Projected expansions of Federal grant-in- 
ald Programs, and from the increased revy- 
enue provided by our burgeoning national 
economy, so as to facilitate the capacity of 
dur State and local governments to provide 
a more meaningful response to the needs of 
People; and, be it further 
lyed, That a copy of this Resolution be 
forwarded by the Secretary of State to every 
Member of the Congress of the United States 
trom the State of Ilinois, and the Gover- 
nor and the presiding officers of the Legis- 
latures of each of the other forty-nine states. 
Adopted by the Senate, May 3, 1967. 
SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
President of the Senate. 
EDWARD E, PERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives, June 15, 1967. 


Speaker of House of Representatives. 
FREDERIC B. SELCKE, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 


FCC “Fairness” Rule on Cigarettes Seems 
Ominous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: 

POC “Pamwess” RULE on CIGARETTES SEEMS 
OMINOUS 

There's no particular panic among broad- 

over the Federal Communications 

Commission's recent statement on cigarette 

Advertising, but there is plenty of long-term 

Tt isn’t the statement itself that has 

them worried, it's the questions posed by the 

tension of the so-called “fairness doctrine” 
into the area of advertising. 

TV already carries specials on smoking and 

from such groups as the American 
Cancer Society. The immediate requirement, 
Presumably, can be met by expanding these. 
Up to now, however, the “fairness doctrine” 
has functioned purely in the field of radio 
and TV editorializing. In effect, the FCC now 
1 tagged commercials as controversial 
TOadcasts within the meaning of the doc- 
trine,” and this raises some very involved 
Questions. 

4 primary question, of course, 1s the pos- 
Sibility that this ruling may be further ex- 
tended to other advertising—beer commer- 

tor example—which some viewer may 

Consider controversial. For the present, at 

least, the FCC's intention apparently is to 

t the ruling to cigarettes on the grounds 

that they have been rated a possible health 
But the precedent has been set. 

Second, what it adequate airing of the 
other side? Unlike the “equal time” provi- 
Sion, the “fairness doctrine” does not require 
a minute-for-minute rebuttal—it lets the 
Station decide what's "fair? When it comes 
to commercials, this may be difficult to assess. 
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Finally, there's some feeling that the com- 
mission may have staged an end-run around 
Congress, which had the option of laying 
down conditions for broadcast advertising for 
cigarettes and didn't exercise it. 

All these points have to be weighed before 
the broadcasters deliver their comments, but 
they will deliver them and probably at a high 
level. 


Thurgood Marshall—Cheating Pays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
platitudes and praise that can be dug up 
to justify Thurgood Marshall's appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
truth remains that he is dishonest—and 
his deeds against the American people 
have never been repudiated or corrected. 

There are, I am certain, many Negro 
lawyers—and every American Negro, all 
who can trace their lineage back, are of 
slave ancestry. There are Many who 
worked their way through college and 
law school as have many whites. 

But there are also Negro lawyers who 
are morally and professionally honest 
and dedicated to the American constitu- 
tional Government under which the 
United States will survive, or without 
which our country will perish. Marshall's 
appointment must, then, have been for 
some other consideration than that he 
was a deserving Negro. 

The record of Thurgood Marshall as 
a scamp, a cheat, and user of false evi- 
dence in the Brown case was restated in 
the June 26, 1967, U.S. News & World Re- 
port at page 13. What a minute shade of 
difference between Marshall’s demeanor 
in the Brown case from the crime of 
bribing judges, or the use of a bought 
witness with perjured testimony at a 
trial. Is not the witnesses’ oath to “tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth”? 

He bought his verdict and now the 
American people are asked to reward a 
dishonest man by giving him a lifetime 
appointment to the Supreme Court. 
Cheating dare not prosper—for if it 
prosper none dare call it cheating. His 
record and past deeds offer more basis 
for removal from office than for eleva- 
tion to the bench. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the U.S. News 
& World Report article following my com- 
ments: 

AN INSIDE Story OF THE MARSHALL ROLE IN 
THR SCHOOL-DESEGREGATION DECISION 

Insight into the attitude of Thurgood Mar- 
shall toward the Constitution and the law is 
revealed in a speech that was made on Dec. 
28, 1961, by a history professor, 

This speech is getting attention of Sen- 
ators. It was made by Alfred H. Kelly, pro- 
fessor of history at Wayne State University, 
Detroit, before the American Historical As- 
sociation in Washington, D.C. 

In July, 1953, Thurgood Marshall, as coun- 
sel for the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, had asked Mr. 
Kelly—among others—to prepare a research 
paper on the intent of framers of the Four- 
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teenth Amendment with respect to constitu- 
tionality of segregated schools. 
FOR A “PLAUSIBLE” CASE 

The paper, according to Mr. Kelly, was to 
be used by NAACP lawyers preparing a brief 
for argument before the Supreme Court. Aim 
of the brief, said Mr. Kelly, was to provide a 
“plausible” historical case for ruling that the 
Fourteenth Amendment was intended by its 
framers to forbid racial segregation. 

Mr. Kelly joined the research group, which 
included 125 historians, political scientists, 
constitutional lawyers and educators. Their 
conference was held in September of 1953. 

“Ten days later, early in October,” Mr. 
Kelly told the Historical Association, “I was 
surprised to receive a phone call from Thur- 
good Marshall. . My help, he said with 
careful flattery, was needed very badly on the 
brief, My vanity thus touched to the quick, 
Icame.” - 

This time there was a group of 12. The 
result of their work was a paper based, Mr, 
Kelly said, “on the theory that it would not 
do to get too far involved in specific historical 
detall with respect to framer intent, and that 
the association's case might best be cast in 
very generalized terms with a deliberate 
avoidance of the particular.” 

Mr. Kelly continued in his address: 

“This tactic, Marshall now informed us, 
might get past two or three of the Justices, 
but it would darn well never get past [Jus- 
tices] Frankfurter or Douglas. ‘I gotta argue 
these cases, Thurgood said, ‘and if I try this 
approach, those fellows will shoot me down 
in flames.“ 

“I am very much afraid that for the next 
few days I ceased to function as a historian 
and, instead, took up the practice of law with- 
out a license, The problem we faced was not 
the historian's discovery of the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth; the 
problem instead was the formulation of an 
adequate gloss on the fateful events of 1866 
sufficient to convince the Court that we had 
something of a historical case. 

“It is not that we were engaged in for- 
mulating lies; there was nothing as crude 
and naive as that. But we were using facts, 
emphasizing facts, being down on facts, 
sliding off facts, quietly ignoring facts, and, 
above all, interpreting facts in a way to do 
what Marshall said we had to do—'get by 
those boys down there.’ 

“There was one optimistic element in all 
this, as Marshall pointed out: It was obvious 
that the Court was looking for a plausible 
historical answer 

“In other words, Marshall said, we didn’t 
need to win a historical argument hands 
down—all we needed was a face-saving draw. 
‘A nothing-to-nothing score,’ Marshall put it, 
“means we win the ball game.’ I believe, by 
the way, that this was a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Court's mood. 

“gradually, in the next three days, we 
hammered out a strategy. 

“The Fourteenth Amendment, we told our- 
selves, had been necessary to accomplish a 
vast sweep of purpose far beyond the Civil 
Rights Act. Here we came down hard on 
[Senator Jacob Merritt] Howard’s announce- 
ment that the purpose of the Amendment 
had been to abolish all class and caste in the 
United States. And we pounced on a phrase 
Jay Graham la constitutional historian] had 
dug up: Bingham [Representative John A. 
Bingham], in defending the Amendment in 
the House, had indeed said Congress now 
was writing a constitutional provision, not 
drafting a statute; that statutes are writ 
sharp and narrow and specific but constitu- 
tions are writ broad for ages yet unborn. ... 

“This is the argument, essentially, that 
you will find incorporated in the historical 
portions of the NAACP brief as it went to 
the Court. This is the t Marshall 
used in oral argument in answer to questions 
from the Justices... . 
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“I am convinced now that this interpreta- 
tion, which we hammered out with anything 
but historical truth as our objective, nons- 
theless contains an essential measure of his- 
torical truth. 

“History is art as well as fact, everyone 
in this room knows that the facts do not 
automatically arrange themselves without 
the historian's creative leap, which occurs in 
our craft as well as in the exact sciences. .. . 
May came the now-historic decision 


regation were declared to be unconstitutional 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
DISAGREEMENT ON INTENT 
“Warren's opinion noted bricfly,” Mr. Kelly 
continued, “that there was a general dis- 
agreement among opposing counsel and his- 
torians about what the Amendment as of 
1866 had been intended to mean, and there- 


question of segregation on straight-out so- 
: Racial segregation in the 
echools, in the context of the twentieth cen- 
tury, bred social inferiority for the Negro and 


ability on the part of the NAACP to make a 
plausible case—shown, in short, that 
Fourteenth Amendment clearly and obvi- 


tion under the Amendment, at least for a 
time. 

“But the historians had produced at least 
the ‘draw’ that Marshall and his colleagues 
had asked for. It was all they needed in or- 
der to win. 

“Bo we historians can assure ourselves, I 


smartest move in the whole complicated 
case.” 5 


United Nations: A Slight Gleam of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


In a column in the New York Times 
of Sunday, June 25, Mr. James Reston 
stated that— 

of State Rusk has been saying 
lately that there was “no organic link” be- 
tween the problems in Vietnam and the 
problems in the Middle East and the prob- 


viously Itnked politically and psychologicalty. 
„ body of world 
po! 
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Because of the scope and complexity 
of these problems, Mr. Reston explained: 

The question now is not whether Johnson 
and Kosygin have been able to deal with 
the detalis of these questions—obvicusly 
they have not—but whether they can get 
at the heart of the problem, which is the 
dominion and fear on both sides, and 
whether they can keep the dialogue going 
at the highest levels of decision. . 


Mr. Reston states that as a result of 
the Glassboro meetings, “there is a 
chance—probably no more than that— 
to continue and expand the talks.“ 

Because of the potential for peace in 
even the chance for continued and ex- 
panded talks, I urge my colleagues to 
read Mr. Reston’s column with care. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 25, 1967] 
Unrren Nations: A SLIGHT GLEAM or HOPE 
(By James Reston) 

Unrræ Narions, N. T., June 24.— The un- 


embattled clients; and the public recrimina- 
tions over television merely envenomed the 
debate. 


probil: 

time, but occasionally it is easier 

agreement on very large objectives, and this 
may be such a time. 

For example, the two sides have reached an 

Impasse on the singile issue of stopping the 

to 


but 

But f President Johnson and 
Kosygin were to formalize the search for a 
general settlement of world issues, tt would 


MOSCOW'S PROBLEMS 


Arab Republic about replacing the 
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two or three billions of dollars worth of arms 
lost in the Israeli war, 

In an atmosphere of mounting tension, 
with Moscow and Washington divided and 
Peking trying to replace Soviet influence in 
the Middel East, the military escalation was 
likely to continus in both places. It still 
may go forward anyway, but the Johnson- 
Kosygin talks have at least given both sides 
a little time to discuss whether ft is tn any- 
body's interest to continue along this same 
costly military journey. 

Similarly, Moscow and Washington are on 
the verge of a spectacular new phase of the 

y 


years, but the more the tension mounts and 
spreads from Vietnam to the Middle East, 
the more likely it is that this upward spiral 
of rearmament will continue. 

The question now is not whether Johnson 
and Kosygin have been able to deal with the 
details of these 


they 
keep the dialogue going at the highest levels 
of decision. 
These talks cannot safely be left to Jobn- 


THE CONNECTION 
Secretary of State Rusk has been 
organic link” 
Vietnam and 
East and 
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Gladys M. Dorman, at tke Second 
Commencement Exercises, Kings- 
borough Community College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAK J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
12, 1967, I had the pleasure of attending 
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the second commencement exercises’ of 
Kingsborough Community College. 

Of special note was the commencement 
address given by the Honorable Gladys 
M. Dorman, chairman of the Kings- 
borough Community College committee 
of the board of higher education. 

Mrs. Dorman dealt specifically with 
the ever-widening gap between today’s 
younger generation and the generation 
of their parents. She also suggested how 
this gap may be narrowed so that parent 
and child may once again understand 
each other. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues Mrs, Dorman’s remarks to the 
Braduates of Kingsborough Community 
College, as follows: 

Tue Brice BETWEEN GENERATIONS 


(Commencement address by the Honorable 
Gladys M. Dorman, chairman, Kingsbor- 
ough Community College Committee of 
the Board of Higher Education, second 
commencement exercises, Kingsborough 
Community College, Monday evening, 
June 12, 1967, Whitman Auditorium, 
Brooklyn College) 

President Hartstein, Chairman Porter 
Chandler, Mr. Iushewitz, Borough President 
Stark, graduates and parents. 

“Now is the time the walrus said to talk 
ot many things, of shoes and ships and 
Sealing wax and cabbages and kings and why 
the sea boils so bright and whether pigs 
have wings.” 

Five years from now none of you graduates 
will remember who spoke at your commence- 
ment. But I am hoping that some of the 
Parents in the audience will remember not 
who I am but something of what I said. 

cement speakers generally offer 
fatuous advice about the future and what 

a glorious part you graduates are going to 

Play. What does the future hold for you? 

LSD? Picket lines? Vietnam? War? Peace? 

I do not know the answers! 

I do know the answer to this. Why don’t 
newspapers write about the 97% of the young 
People who are clean, decent, thoughtful, in- 
Volved young men and women who work 
for a living, go to school, get good grades, 
take advantage of their opportunities and 

ome good citizens? It's very simple. That 

Would not sell newspapers! 

The vocal 3% who commit crimes, use 

refuse to work, slam their hot rods 
into each other that's the kind of news 

Which boosts the circulation of the news- 

Papers! 

Therefore the parents cry out indignantly 
that this is a generation without manners, 
decency or consideration. Are they right? 
Before we answer that accusation perhaps 
We should look at the other side of the coin! 

Parents are indicted for income tax frauds, 
Senators are investigated for pay-roll pad- 
ding, judges are removed from the bench for 
unprofessional conduct, governmental aldes 
are bribed, scoflaws walk the streets un- 
Afraid, 

Children cry out “Your generation is prag- 
Matic, materialistic, dishonest, selfish and 
immoral! Are they right? Did they, too, for- 
get about the 97% of the parents, who are 
industrious, moral, self-sacrificing, and de- 
Cent and whose names never get into the 
newspapers? 

As Al Smith used to say “Let's look at the 
record.” I am a parent and also an attorney. 
Therefore, let me plead my cause without 
belittling the claims of your generation. 

The parents of today are the products of 
the depression and World War II. We haye 
lived through those years and our lives are 
Permanently scarred by the battles. To you 


those years are only printed pages in a his- 
tory book, 
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Perhaps you do not like ancient history? 
You will never have any rapport with your 
parents if you do not understand the events 
which molded them. 

In the 1930's young people with education, 
talent, Initiative and ability could not get 
any job—let alone, a job for which they 
were fitted—and there was no hope for the 
future! At that point fear became a con- 
trolling factor in their lives. They sought a 
teady job which insured them the neces- 
sities of life. They were materialistic and 
pragrmatic! This was a fact of life as we lived 
it. But was this all there was to their lives? 
No, there was under this facade, idealistic 
involvement. There was the "Scottsboro 
Boys", the “Abraham Lincoln Brigade,” the 
“W.P.A. Theater,” the close family relation- 
ships and mutual aid. There was the self- 
denial of early marriage and the self-denial 
by birth control of the right to raise faml- 
lies. Your parents were involved in the ís- 
sues of their own youth. 

Then came World War II and most people 
were emotionally involved in what they felt 
was an idealistic war. Many sacrifices were 
made and for us, who survived, we left our 
youth behind. 

After the war a steady job was not only 
available but was spurned by many who 
sought and obtained richer rewards in more 
adventuresome fields, Not all were so fortu- 
nate—there were some who did not fit into 
our highly technological society and had to 
continue to live on the fringes of want and 
hunger. There were others who because of 
their race, color or ethnic background were 
denied the full achievement of their capa- 
bilities, 

With the coming of the afluent society, 
several factors appeared, People, who had 
arrived, had a guilt complex and started to 
work in community activities to benefit the 
less fortunate. Society, itself, took its own 
measure and found that certain segments of 
our population were not part of our “Great 
Society.” However, the individual involve- 
ment was not complete because the measure 
of security for them was not absolute. 

All segments of society have a common 
aim. The children of the future should have 
more than their parents, Exactly what does 
that mean? More cars? Larger houses? More 
money? Better jobs? More education? Essen- 
tially it should mean that each of the 
younger generation shall to the best of his 
own ability be given the opportunity to work 
for his own standard of achievement in a 
society, without the fear of want, without 
the fear of ridicule, and to know that he 
can walk with dignity. 

There are often side effects of any philos- 
ophy. 

Parents became afraid of their children. 
They were afraid to deny them anything be- 
cause it might have a traumatic effect on 
them. They gave them toys, allowances, cars 
and privileges, and by these concessions they 
tried to buy their love. They forgot that 
children need a certain amount of discipline 
not only for the particular act involved 
but as an expression that the parents care 
about them. Most important they forgot that 
nothing creative is ever achieved without 
self-discipline. 

Now your generation is in revolt. You say 
that my generation has failed you and that 
you must find your own place and you must 
identify—NOW! That's ſine —but when did 
you become a hermit in a forest? Living in a 
civilized society necessitates the concession 
of giving up absolute freedom. If you do not 
want civilization then you must give up the 
following: (a) law and order, (b) fire pro- 
tection, (c) food and clothing which has to 
be transported, (d) money, which has to be 
earned, (e) health protection and (f) trans- 
portation, etc., etc, 

I cannot bridge the gap between genera- 
tions but if we start with mutual respect we 
may achieve a better understanding. 
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I will start by respecting the symbols 
which may be important to you. Let us take 
“Rock and Roll music”. To some one who has 
been brought up on Beethoven, Tchaikovsky 
and other classical masters, Ravel is a mod- 
ern composer. At first when I listened to 
“Rock and Roll“, it sounded awful. Then I 
started to listen to the words and I found 
that many of the songs had an involvement 
for the younger generation—a total involve- 
ment in making this a better world! Such 
music could not be all bad and after a while 
I began to like the beat. I do not say it 
“sends me“ but I can understand its appeal 
to you. Parents should also remember that 
the typical popular songs of our generation 
were “Love for Sale“, The Big Apple“ and 
“Black Bottom” which our parents thought 
were decadent, Frank Sinatra was as repul- 
sive to our parents as the Monkees may be 
to us. 

Take the beard, long hair, Mod“ clothes, 
and the general dirtiness as typical signs of 
revolt. The beard is really an anomaly. In 
the past it implied intellectual learning 
particularly among European scientific or 
religious men. Today it is used as a symbol 
to express an aversion to conformity but 
paradoxically by its widespread acceptance 
it has become a conventional form of protest. 

Long hair worn by men used to denote 
artistic types particularly musicians who 
were poor and could not afford haircuts. If 
you think it makes you look handsome, wear 
it that way—it is your privilege and I will 
respect you. Just give me the same privilege 
and respect if I honestly think you look 
moronic, 

There is nothing wrong with Mod“ 
clothes. It only becomes wrong when middle 
aged people wear them in à ludicrous at- 
tempt to appear eternally young. It is dis- 
tinctive and creative and should be en- 
couraged as a symbol of the younger genera- 
tion’s wish to express its own individuality. 

What do dirty, filthy jeans, dark shirts 
without collars, unkempt hair—signify? 
Revolt? Revolt against what? Revolt against 
the values of your parents’ generation? 

The obvious difference is that creativity 
and initiative are worth while but lack of 
cleanliness is a universal fault and reflects 
& lack of respect for yourself as an individual. 
How can the world respect you if you do not 
respect yourself? 

This is the crux of the problem. 

Every younger generation wants to be re- 
spected—not only by their peers but they 
want the world to concur with them and 
agree that their ideas are right. They do not 
want to be humiliated by laughter or to be 
told that they do not have sufficient expe- 
rience. It is unfortunate that experience can 
not be transmitted by osmosis and that each 
new generation has to make its own mistakes 
in its own way. 

How do you earn respect? It does not come 
asa gift all wrapped up in a box with silver 
ribbons. The first step is to give mutual 
respect to the ideas of others—including 
your parents! Their problems. and their 
frame of reference are different than yours 
but perhaps you really can learn a little by 
listening to them, Recognition by your par- 
ents that a problem exists is the first step 
that they must take. They must also learn to 
listen to you. Once you have cleared the bar- 
riers of mutual distrust and emotion you 
may be able to discuss matters objectively. 
The goals which you seek are fundamentally 
the same aims that most parents have for 
their children—their ultimate happiness! 
The means of achievement may be different 
because this is a different generation. Pa- 
tience is a virtue which youth shoult not 

youth should be daring, inventive, 
and skeptical! There is no point to your get- 
ting an education if all you do is to repeat 
facts by rote. New insights, new methods. 
new philosophies should challenge the 
rigidity of your background and environ- 
ment. You should go forward but you can 
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never achieve independence without either 
self-respect or mutual respect for others. 
This is the way of the world and even if you 
want to remake the world a better place to 
live in you have to start with this premise. 
This is the challenge to youth! 

I think this younger generation Is wonder- 
full They are bright, well-informed, com- 
mitted to social justice and willing to work 
for their ideals. I do not doubt that they can 
make this a better world! Perhaps my gener- 
ation will live to see it. 

I cannot give any advice to your parents 
except to remind them that some day in the 
future, you, too, will be parents! 

I would like to conclude by quoting from 
the late President John F, Kennedy: 

“I look forward to an America which will 
not be afraid of grace and beauty, which 
commands respect not only for its strength 
but for its civilization as well. And I look 
forward to a world which will be safe not 
only for democarcy and diversity but also for 
persona] distinction.” 


Freedom for the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day and yesterday, President Johnson 
met with Soviet Premier Kosygin in 
Glassboro, N.J. Presumably they dis- 
cussed such substantive matters as the 
Middle East, Vietnam, a treaty to bar 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons, 


terms that America will protect its inter- 
ests the Middle East and simultane- 


One REA that the Chief Executive 
have brought up was the restora- 
de facto independence to the 
tic countries. Although the annexa- 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
occurred on July 14, 1940, the incorpora- 
tion of these three nations into the 
Soviet empire has never been recognized 
by the United States. While the policy of 
nonrecognition is commendable, it ap- 
pears to me that it is too passive. We 
should do more than merely pass by on 
other side when an international 


È 


Mr. Speaker, not only should President 
Johnson have raised the question of inde- 
pendence for the Baltic nations during 
his conversations with Premier Kosygin, 
but Arthur Goldberg, our representative 
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in the United Nations Organization, 
should likewise have brought up the sub- 
ject during the Soviet leader’s appear- 
ance at the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites 
have frequently used the international 
organization as a sounding board to spout 
Communist propaganda and to insult the 
United States; its leaders, and its people. 
The Soviet representatives have abused 
our hospitality by their vicious tirades in 
the United Nations, which is located in 
our largest city and is financed largely 
with money paid by American taxpayers 
and loaned by American bond purchas- 
ers. The Soviet leaders have forgotten 
how American blood was spilled and how 
American funds were expended during 
World War II to save the Soviet Union 
and its satellites from defeat. 

While the Soviet Union’s chief weapon 
is the use of lies, America does not need 
to retaliate by employing such a weapon. 
All America needs to do is tell the truth 
about the Communist empire. The inde- 
pendence of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
‘uania should be restored and those who 
speak for the United States and its peo- 
ple should constantly reiterate this truth 
by shouting it fror: the housetops when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself. Why 
not start in the United Nations? 


Beware of the Free Handout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OY PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, Gov- 
ernment paternalism is not an unmixed 
blessing, for as the Government can 
give, so can it also take away. 

A unique and vivid account of how 
this can happen has been illustrated in 
an article written by Dr. J. G. McDaniel 
This piece is entitled “Whose Bread I 
Eat His Song I Sing,” and it was origi- 
nally published in the November 1961 
bulletin of the Fulton County, Ga., Medi- 
cal Society. 

I insert this article into the RECORD 
and commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Wuose Brean I Eat—Hrs Sona I Sino 

(By Dr. J. G. McDaniel) 

I remember, as a small boy in knee britches, 
going with my father to hear an address 
given by the Honorable Stephen Pace, then 


War. 
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“Years ago,” the Congressman said, “in a 
great horseshoe bend down the river, there 
lived a drove of wild hogs. Where they came 
from no one knew, but they survived floods, 
fires, freezes, droughts, and hunters. The 
greatest compliment a man could pay to a 
dog was to say that he had fought the hogs 
in Horseshoe Bend and returned alive. Oc- 
casionally a pig was killed either by dogs or 
a gun—a conversation piece for years to 
come. 

“Finally a one-gallused man came by the 
country store on the river road and asked 
the whereabouts of these wild hogs. He drove 
a one-horse wagon, had an ax, some quilts, 
a lantern, some corn, and single-barrel shot- 
gun. He was a slender, slow-moving, patient 
man—he chewed his tobacco deliberately 
and spat very seldom. 

“Several months later he came back to 
the same store and asked for help to bring 
out the wild hogs. He stated that he had 
them all in a pen over In the swamp. 

“Bewildered farmers, dubious hunters, 
and storekeepers all gathered in the heart of 
Horseshoe Bend to view the captive hogs. 

“It was all very simple”, said the one- 
gallused man. “First I put out some corn. 
For 3 weeks they would not eat it. Then some 
of the young ones grabbed an ear and ran 
off into the thicket. Soon they were all eating 
it; then I commenced bullding a pen around 
the corn, a little higher each day. When I 
noticed that they were all waiting for me 
to bring the corn and had stopped grubbing 
for acorns and roots, I built the trapdoor. 
Naturally, said the patient man, they raised 
quite a ruckus when they seen they were 
trapped, but I can pen any animal on the 
face of the earth if I can jist get him to 
depend on me for a free handout”. 

We have had patient men in our Central 
Government in Washington for years. They 
are using our own dollars instead of corn. 
I still think about the trapdoor and the 
slender, stooped man who chewed his tobacco 
deliberately, when he spat and turned to the 
gathered citizens many years ago and sald, 
“I can pen any animal on the face of the 
earth if I can jist get him to depend on me 
for a free handout”. 


The Story of America’s Unknowns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in its May 
1967 issue, Navy magazine, the publica- 
tion of the Navy League, appropriately 
recognized Memorial Day with a mov- 
ing article describing the manner in 
which the unknowns of World War II 
and Korea were selected and buried. The 
article is by a talented writer, John Neu- 
bauer. It follows: 

THe Srory or America’s UnkNowNS OF 
Wortp War II ann Korza— DraMa OF 
CEREMONIES AT SEA OFF VIRGINIA AND AT 
ARLINGTON IN May 1958 RECALLED AS NA- 
TION AGAIN PREPARES To Honor Her FALLEN 
FIGHTING Men 

(By John Neubauer) 

The seas were grey and choppy and the 
rain was beating down steadily and had been 
all morning and there was a chill bite to 
the air though it was going into June. 

We braced the spray sweeping in 
across the fantail and watched as the nasd 
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missile cruiser USS Boston heeled close 
alongside while the destroyer USS Blandy 
and the Coast Guard cutter Ingham rode 
easy on station in the white-capped waters 
nearby, escort vessels for the occasion. 

We were aboard the guided missile cruiser 
USS Canberra east of Cape Henry, Virginia. 
Soon we were to be witness to history; the 
Selection of an Unknown American fighting 
Man who would represent all of the country’s 
dead for World War II. 

The Canberra and Boston were 
breast of each other now and highlines 
has been rigged between them in a great 
Sriss-cross pattern. Over the lines, from the 
Boston, were to be transferred two caskets, 
One containing the body of an Unknown 
American slain in the fighting in Europe, the 
Other of an Unknown of the Pacific cam- 
Paigns, 

The caskets were brought over with speed 
and precision. No other highline transfers 
had ever been made with such dignity. 

They were placed at the foot of two Ter- 
rier missiles on the after deck of the Can- 
berra, along with another also highlined 
from the Boston, which contained an Un- 

selected 10 days earlier to represent 
all of those Americans who died fighting 
in Korea. 

It was May 2, 1958, and it was high noon. 
Soon, one of the two Unknowns of World 
War II would be selected as the Unknown 
to represent all the American dead of the 
war. The other would be burried at sea 
With full military honors. 

the Atlantic Fleet's Cruiser Force 

Navy Band came the somber strains of 

Chopin's Funeral March. The dirge pulsed 

S0lemnly over the ship, across the flag-draped 

Caskets, then got caught up in the gusts of 

Wind and rain and fell off in silence in the 
ce. 

Rear Admiral Lewis S. Parks, commander 
Of the Atlantic Fleet Cruiser Force, began 
the ceremonies, and noted: 

‘Tt is not necessary that we know their 
names. It is enough that they were our com- 
rades and our shipmates. They were also our 
Sons, our brothers, our fathers, our friends, 
and for all of us they gave ‘that last full 
Measure of devotion’.” 

A wreath of red and white carnations rested 

of the caskets. It would serve as the 
of distinction to denote which of the 
two Unknowns would be selected for the 
singular honor being bestowed that day. 
PICKED BY NAVY HERO 

The choice was to be made by William 
R. Charette, a Navy hospital corpsman first 
Class, who won the Medal of Honor for su- 
Preme heroism on the battlefields of Korea. 

There was high drama in the air as 
Charette came forward and picked up the 
Wreath with. deliberate precision. 

He walked slowly with it back around the 

Caskets, then stopped facing the one 
in the center, the one holding the body of 
the Unknown of Korea. 

Which of the World War II Unknowns 
Would be selected to represent them all? 

: For several moments Charette stood abso- 
Utely still, almost rigid, as though he'd been 
Painted there by some great artist preserving 
a Moment in time no one wanted repeated. 

Charette was contemplative, tight-lipped. 

The rain that had pocketed the day in 
Brey suddenly lifted and the seas around us 
Juleted somewhat. 

The moment had come. The choice was 

e. 
"I DON'T KNOW WHY" 


Charette turned, then gently, with rever- 
ence for the occasion, placed the wreath on 
the casket on the right. He had started to 
Place it on the one on the left, but sud- 
denly changed his mind, “I don't know why, 
I just turned to the right,” he sald later. 

Now, for the first time since World War II 
ended 13 years earlier, Americane could 
honor one fallen son as representing all of 
them who died in that war. 
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And now, too, Americans were to honor 
three Unknowns—of World Wars I and II 
and Korea. 

Following the selection ceremony, the 
caskets holding the bodies of the World 
War It and Korean War Unknowns were 
transferred by highline to the Blandy which 
would take them to Washington where they 
were to lie in state in the Capitol Rotunda 
until May 30. 

Meanwhile, aboard the Canberra, the body 
of the Unknown not selected by Charette 
was still to be buried at sea. 

THE BURIAL AT SEA 

At 1:40 p.m. that afternoon, as the Can- 
berra rode the seas 33 miles east of Cape 
Henry, the word was passed, “All hands bury 
the dead.” 

The body of the Unknown waited aft on 
the starboard side of the ship, flanked by 
an honor guard of six sailors. With them, 
representing all services, since no one knew 
which branch of the armed services this Un- 
known had served in, were Admiral Jerauld 
S. Wright, Lieutenant General Herbert B. 
Powell, Major General William L. Kennedy, 
Lieutenant General Edwin A. Pollock and 
Read Admiral Harold C. Moore, representing 
the Navy, Army, Air Force, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard respectively. 

Prayers were said and scriptures read. 
Chaplains of several faiths took part; Navy 
Lieutenant Boris Geeza, Eastern Orthodox: 
Air Force First Lieutenant Nathan M. Land- 
man, Jewish; Army Major Henry L. Durand, 
Roman Catholic, and Navy Captain J. Floyd 
Dreith, Protestant. For as the identity and 
service of the man was unknown so was his 
religion. 

Chaplain Dreith intoned: “. , for as much 
as it has pleased Almighty God, in His wise 
providence, to take out of this world the 
soul of our departed unknown comrade and 
friend, we therefore commit his mortal re- 
mains to the deep.” 

The honor guard of six sailors lifted the 
pallet on which the body of the Unknown 
reposed, wrapped in a canvas shroud and 
weighted down with 200 pounds of lead and 
sand. It slid away easily to meet it final rest- 
ing place. 

DRAMA AT ARLINGTON 

Eight Marines of a firing squad fired three 
volleys in rapid succession in final salute. 
Then James W. Howard, musician seaman, 
played the nostalgic notes of Taps. 

The committal ceremony was over. 

This day's drama had ended, but it was 
only prologue to the drama to unfold four 
days alter. 

At 1 p.m. on Memorial Day 1958 the cas- 
kets containing the bodies of the Unknowns 
of World War II and the Korean War were 
taken from the Capitol Rotunda, There they 
had lain in state alternately on the cata- 
falque that had held the body of Abraham 
Lincoln and an identical one made especially 
for this historic occasion. 

The Unknowns were placed on caissons 
drawn by two teams of six grey horses each 
and taken to Arlington National Cemetery 
to be interred in twin crypts carved into the 
marble plaza in front of the Tomb of the 
Unknown of World War I. 

The funeral cortege proceeded from the 
Capitol down Constitution Avenue, around 
the Lincoln Memorial and across the Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge to the amphitheater 
at Arlington Cemetery. 

Air Force F-101 jets flew overhead in sa- 
lute in the “missing buddy“ formation. 

EISENHOWER GIVES MEDALS 

The day's ceremonies, from the time the 
bodies were carried down from the Capitol 
Rotunda until they were buried, lasted some 
200 minutes, and for every one of them can- 
non boomed in salute from a sloping hill 
overlooking the Potomac River. 

Inside the marble columns of the amphi- 
theater at Arlington, President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, Supreme Court Jus- 
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tices, congressmen, foreign dignitaries, and 
more than 200 winners of the Medal of 
Honor took part in special ceremonies be- 
fore the final interment. The President 
placed Medals of Honor on black pillows near 
the casket heads of each of the Unknowns. 
The citations were brief. 

That to the Unknown of World War II 
was bestowed for “. . . exemplifying the 
selflessness of all our fallen heroes of the 
Second World War who, in courageous de- 
fense of the ideals of democracy against ag- 
gression, gave their lives to preserve our 
noble heritage." 

The other called the Unknown of Korea 
“.,. symbolic of the gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty of all 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States who gave their lives in the Korean 
conflict while defending the ideals of free- 
dom and democracy.” 

As the Unknowns were taken from the 
amphitheater to`the marble plaze, a salute 
of 21 guns was sounded, then three final 
volleys after they had been committed to 
their crypts. A bugler sounded Taps. 

The drama that had begun hours earlier 
had ended. 


Preservation of the Oregon Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN R: DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
preservation and recreational develop- 
ment of a beautiful stretch of Pacific 
coastline called the Oregon Dunes has 
been a continuing concern of public- 
spirited citizens in southern Oregon for 
many years. While there has been some 
disagreement, occasionally heated, over 
the best method of attaining these goals, 
ee dispute the desirability of reaching 

em. 

The Oregon Legislature has gone on 
record in favor of establishing an Ore- 
gon. Dunes National Recreation Area 
under the administration of the U.S. 
Forest Service.” Since I support this con- 
cept and have been developing legisla- 
tion to bring it about, I am pleased to 
introduce Enrolled House Joint Memo- 
rial 7 of the 54th Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon. 

Hovse Jormnt MEMORIAL 7 

(Sponsored by Representatives Elder. 
Bedingfield, Gwinn, Hanneman, Kennedy, 
Leiken, McKenzie, Martin, Richards, Skelton, 
Wilson, Senators Husband, Stadler.) 

Whereas establishment of an Oregon 
Dunes National Recreation Area under the 
administration of the United States Forest 
Service would end a controversy over the 
proper treatment of this area that has con- 
tinued for nearly a decade; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area would avoid condemnation of private 
property and the absorption of tax-paying 
lands by the Federal Government, which 
would deprive local government and schools 
of part of their support; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area would permit continuation of revenues 
received by the United States Forest Service 
from the sale of timber therein, which would 
be discotinued if such area were under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service; 
and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area at an early date would permit the 
United States Forest Service and the State of 
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Oregon to proceed with plans for additional 
campsites and other tourist facilitiles now 
delayed because of the uncertain future of 
this area; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area would stabilize conditions in the Flor- 
ence-Reedsport-Coos Bay area by removing 
uncertainty as to the future ownership of 
lands in and near. the dunes; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States Is 
memorialized to enact legislation placing 
under the United States Forest Service the 
area to be known as the Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Recreation Area, located south of the 
Stuslaw River and north of Tenmile Creek. 
The Congress is memorialized further to in- 
sure the unqualified continuation of domes- 
tic and industrial water supplies within such 


area. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be sent 
to the presiding oficer of each chamber of 
the Congress, to the Secreary of Agriculture, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to each 
member of the Oregon Congressional Dele- 
gation. 


Everybody's Pal?—It Doesn't Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 
IN THE 5 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in matters of foreign policy, we 


as Americans have been advised that we ` 


must “think the unthinkable” as a means 
of breaking new ground in the solution 
of great and grave problems. 

Perhaps one of the assumptions we 
should challenge is the assumption that 
we must be everybody’s pal—that U.S. 
foreign policy must be geared to popu- 
larity on a comprehensive worldwide 
basis 


This has special significance at this 
time in the wake of the Johnson-Kosygin 
meeting and the maneuverings relating 
to the Middle East. And at this point in 
my remarks I want to call attention to 
a newspaper column by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of June 24, 1967: 

Ir’s TIME To Be Srivriy CORRECT 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The time may have arrived when the Amer- 
ican people should quit trying to be so 
puppy-dog friendly to the world and assume 
a more dignified posture of “correctness.” 

Americans are, perhaps, the friendliest peo- 
ple on earth. Part of it comes from our 

. bigness and isolation. At home we see few 
foreigners. An alien accent intrigues us. In 
any erudite cocktail party the crowd is gen- 
erally thickest around the foreign visitor. 

We have, for a long time, suffered from a 
missionary guilt complex. It’s an interesting 
combination of smugness and concern. We 
are proud of the “American way.” We feel 
sure that our outlooks and techniques are 
superior to those of most other countries. 
We would like to share our wisdom. Hence, 
the missionary. On the other hand, we are 

` easily gullt-ridden because of our relative 

opulence. So we give, often lavishly. 

Our British cousins in their great days 
were somewhat like us, but not much. They 
were eloquently and sometimes arrogantly 
proud of the empire. They wept a little for 
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the heathen. They had their herote mission- 
aries and teachers who went forth into the 
pools of ignorance and fever to discourage 
infanticide, stop cannibalism and outlaw 
suttee. But hard on their heels came the 
flag and the traders. 

As the Basuto chief bitterly told one of 
my old anthropology professors, “When the 
white man came here he had the Bible and 
we had the land. Now we've got the Bible 
and he’s got the land.” 

Among the more recent colonial powers you 
might classify, in descending order of hu- 
manity, the French, the Dutch, the Belgians, 
the Germans and the Japanese. The Russians 
were never well enough organized in the 16th 
and 19th centuries to seize distant lands 
from primitive peoples. But in their conquest 
and treatment of the European satellites they 
would go to the bottom of the list. 

Only the Americans were haunted by their 
strength and neryous about their prosperity, 
Only the Americans set forth wistfully to 
make the world love them. 

Funny thing. The Israelis bombed a UN. 
force in the Gaza Strip and nine Indian and 
two Brazilian soldiers were killed. The diplo- 
mats in the U.N. Security Council all tried 
to top each other in expressions of regret 
and grief. But 54,000 Americans died in what 
was billed as an official U.N. action in Korea. 
How much weeping did the United Nations 
do for our boys? 

There is the human inclination to make 
the friend of your enemy your enemy. All 
our largesse to India was forgotten the mo- 
ment we gave arms to Pakistan. And the 
Pakistanis damned us for our aid to India. 

For many years Americans tried to make 
themselves loved in the Near East. The Amer- 
ican University in Beirut has educated gen- 
erations of Arab leaders. We were lavish with 
Fulbright scholarships. We poured tremen- 
dous aid funds into Arab nations, including 
those whose oil-rich sheiks bought Cadillacs 
by the shipload and rented whole hotels in 
Switzerland. 

But because America has promoted Israel 
we were hated. And when Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, in the bleak early hours of June 6, 
tried to allbi the collapse of his alr force by 
claiming that American and Britlsh planes 
had shot it down, the whole Near East 
bought it immediately. Mobs converged on 
the American embassies. The American li- 
braries went up in flames. 

Maybe we ought to relax. Maybe we should 
quit trying to be loved, Maybe we should 
assume that we will be spit on. America 18 
a complacent dragon, a fine beast on which 
to beat with wooden swords and have one’s 
picture taken standing on its back. Hatred 
of it is a huge convenience for a government 
entangled in its own stupidity. 

So be it. If we expect to be hated we will 
be freer to do intelligent things. We won't 
have to keep shoring up corrupt regimes in 
the hope that they will become rellable 
friends. We can spend our foreign aid more 
wisely. We can seal off some famous rat 
holes. 

We can say, “Look, your excellency. Your 
mob burnt our free library, which happens 
to be the biggest and best in your country. 
If you want it back, jall the leaders and 
build us a building, We'll just replace the 
books.” 

Or, “See here, your highness. We figure 
you'll gut us the first time it's convenient, 
but in the meantime we'd like to help your 
people. If you've got a sound plan and a 
way to keep your gang from cracking the 
safe we may bankroll it.” 

This kind of talk will make more sense to 
more people than our past habit of turning 
the other cheek with a sickly grin. Every- 
body's pal—hell! It just didn't work. Let's 
be stiffly correct for a change, and maybe 
they'll conclude we're not so crazy after all. 
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New Chamber Chief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Bob Waterman assumed the presi- 
dency of the Davenport Chamber of 
Commerce. He will provide forward and 
constructive leadership in a growing and 
rapidly developing community. 

A writer for the Davenport Times- 
Democrat interviewed Mr. Waterman 
and wrote the following story about him: 
River Is A TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGE—CHAL- 

LENGES AHEAD FOR CHAMBER CHIEF 
(By Julie Jensen) 

The first mountain Robert Van Patten 
Waterman ever climbed was the Matterhorn, 
and this response to challenge augurs well 
for the Davenport Chamber of Commerce, 
which has elevated the Davenport attorney 
to its presidency. 

Waterman stands out in a crowd with an 
imposing height of six-foot-three. Brown- 
eyed with silver-touched dark hair and a 
Tobust complexion, he radiates elan. 

He is a general partner in a law firm of 
nine partners and associates, including his 
two older brothers, Larned, and C. D, Water- 
man Jr. His father and grandfather were 
lawyers before him. 

His executive duties for the Chamber will 
be demanding, and Waterman says, “I'll have 
to find more hours in the day. I don't want 
to reduce my time in the legal profession, 
so I suppose it means less leisure and more 
weekend work.” 

“I have been involved with the Chamber of 
Commerce for about eight years,“ he says. 
“The Chamber is commiting itself to some 
form of urban re-development to make 
Davenport competitive with other cities. This 
takes money—either private or public 
funds—and there is a departure from earlier 
thinking that federal funds are tainted 
per se. 

“The philosophy now is that federal funds 
for a useful purpose are acceptable, and there 
is nothing morally wrong with attempting to 
regain some of our tax dollars.” 

Rebuilding the city’s sewer system, dealing 
with substandard housing problems, and pro- 
viding an expressway from Interstate 80 to 
the heart of downtown are Davenport's pri- 
ority concerns, Waterman believes. 

“Cities of lesser size are making great 
strides in development,” he says, “and we 
cannot lag behind. We do need help, There 
isn't enough private capital, and we're paying 
such high taxes that we should have some of 
that money back, If we make plans, we can 
maintain local control. 

“We are in a fact-facing era, and the 
philosophy of the past is changing to the 
practical idealism of the present.” 

The downtown business area faces slow 
strangulation without a quick, convenient in- 
gress to its core, Waterman holds. 

“Enlightened self-interest calls for some 
kind of an expressway to the downtown area,” 
he says. 

Keeping up with the working of 21 Cham- 
ber committees may keep the new president 
off the golf course, but he says he really 
doesn't mind. 

“I played my best game between the ages 
of 16 and 18,” he says, “and I've never re- 
covered my former glory!” 

Waterman praises the recreational oppor- 
tunities of the Mississippi and regrets that he 
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has not time personally to enjoy “3,000 miles 
ot front yard on a houseboat.” 

“The river is a tremendous advantage to us 
here,” he says with true Chamber of Com- 
merce exuberance. 

The Watermans and their older children 

Ve taken up skiing after a 16-year hiatus, 
tor the head of the house and they find the 
‘port a wonderful means of taking a 48-hour 

reak from a busy routine. 

Though Bob Waterman has been active in 

blican politics for many years, he views 
the non-political nature of the Chamber of 
Commerce as one of its greatest strengths. 

“The representatives of varying political 
Mews are combined for a common purpose,” 
he says, “a better business climate and a 
better community." 

Waterman was born in his family home in 
Bettendorf and now lives with his wife and 

ae? at 600 Riverview Terrace, Bet- 

orf. 

Mrs. Waterman is the former Catherine 
Arp of Moline, the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
A. Henry Arp, They met while she was a 
Student at St. Katharine’s School and were 

ed in 1953. Their children are Catherine 
Mary, 12; Robert Jr. 11; Thomas Dana, 7; 
Elizabeth, 6; and James, 2. 
attending Davenport schools, Bob 
Waterman was a student at Lake Forest 
emy, Lake Forest, III. 
Post-prep school stint In the Navy at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station was a 
Short one, “They dropped the atom bomb 
n I was in boot camp.“ he says. The 
tI came to going to sea was rowing a 
boat on Lake Michigan,” 

At Dartmouth, Waterman majored in po- 
Utica! science and minored in philosophy, 

a Phi Beta Kappa key, as his father 
and brothers had done at the same school. 

"We didn't have a lot of rules of conduct,” 
he says, “but dad insisted that we get good 

es. If you do that, the conduct takes 
Care of itself. Its an interesting way to raise 
a chia.” 
ter graduating from Dartmouth, he 
toured Europe for a summer and considers 
that time spent in Britain and on the con- 
ent “a real academic adventure—worth a 
ar or more of college.” 
he g his ascent of the Matterhorn, 
Says, “I'll bet I'm the only man who ever 
Climbed it in gray flannel pants!” 

That fall he entered Harvard Law School, 
h after graduating with the class of 1953, 
2 © came back to Davenport to practice in the 

amily firm. 

Since then, his community activities have 
included board membership in the Tri-City 

JMphony Orchestra association, of which he 
now president; the Bettendorf Planning 
and Zoning commission; the Bettendorf 
Board of Adjustment, of which he is now 
chairman; the Salvation Army advisory 
board: the. Scott County Bar association ex- 
euttve council; trustee for the Davenport 

‘elopment company; and board of gov- 
ors, Davenport Country Club. 

has been a director of the United Fund 

Of the Exchange Club and has served 

Davenport Club as president and secre- 

2 He has also been a member of the choir 
St. Peter's church, Bettendorf. 


The Flag Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 
IN THE Reise e 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


eee MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
Dressive Flag Day ceremonies held in 
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the House Chamber on June 14 this year, 
preceding the action of this body on 
legislation to punish those who would 
knowingly desecrate the American flag, I 
found the commentary of John Doremus 
of radio station WAIT, Chicago, “The 
Flag Speaks,” a fitting tribute to the 
Stars and Stripes for which we seek new 
respect and honor. 

These remarks are part of a “Thoughts 
on the Fourth of July“ broadcast which 
Mr. Doremus made on the American 
Forces Network. This excerpt was printed 
in the July edition of the Army Digest. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
that “The Flag Speaks” appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The tribute fol- 
lows: 

Tue FLAG SPEAKS 

I stand for a world-shaking idea that is 
creating a new earth, putting kings to flight, 
bursting the shackles of slaves, making men 
gods, glorifying human personality and lift- 
ing all humanity to a higher plane of more 
abundant living. I stand for a new experi- 
ment in the laboratory of life which has ex- 
ploded old theories of government and set 
men free. I have kindled, and kept burning 
in the hearts of men, the first of liberty, 
unity, justice and brotherhood. Men have 
lived and tolled and died to keep allve the 
things I symbolize. A great host of heroes, 
with the help of God, have kept me gallantly 
Aying in the face of every threat and chal- 
lenge to the democratic way of life which I 
represent, The blood spilled at Valley Forge, 
Gettysburg, San Juan Hill, Chateau Thierry, 
Bataan, Pork Chop Hill, Da Nang, and in all 
the other great battles for freedom on land 
and sea, is in my red stripes. The shining 
white light of concentrated sunshine pene- 
trating the blackest night is in my white 
stripes, which in the nation’s darkest hours 
are radiant with eternal hope. The vast 
sweeping infinity of the heavens is in my 
stars, inspiring mankind to continue climb- 
ing courageously up the spiral staircase of 
history to a world of gleaming promise. I am 
the emblem of man's finest dream. I am the 
standard of the “last best hope of earth.” 

I am the American Flag. 


A Housewife Speaks Out 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a letter from a 
housewife constituent that I should like 
to share with my colleagues. This lady, 
who describes herself as an average 
American citizen, speaks pointedly of 
her belief that her Government, like her 
household, should be operated on a sound 
financial basis. She cannot understand 
why her Government should be allowed 
to run into the red, to the tune of bil- 
lions, and she believes we should forgo 
expenses that are beyond our means, as 
she and her husband must, 

I wholeheartedly agree with her and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting her letter at this point in the 
RECORD: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I suppose you 
could say we are an average-low middie class 
family. 
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My husband earns 480.00 a month. We 
have one twenty month old boy, and one due 
very soon. 

We own our own mobil home and are not 
in heavy debt. I vote in almost every local 
election and never miss yoting in a general 
election. 

My husband and I are high school gradu- 
ates and we have never been arrested. I guess 
you might say we are just plain every day 
people in a plain every day city with a plain 
every day family. 

I have told you all of this for one reason. 
So that you might understand that even 
though we are so plain and not rich, nor 
politically astute, we and millions like us“ 
are the backbone of this nation. It is our 
plain unencumbered little vote that you work 
hardest to get. 

Mr. Teague, why does the United States 
have a natoinal debt of over $300 billion? 

Mr. Teague, why does my husband pay out 
every month $80.00 for Federal Income Tax 
and still you want more? 

Mr, Teague, why must taxes go up, up, up? 

You know, I can't even comprehend how 
much just one billion dollars is, much less 
$100 billion or more. 

It would seem to me, speaking from the 
viewpoint of the average, uniformed, stupid, 
housewife that with all that money you 
could manage to at least keep the debits and 
credits in their proper spaces. Can't the Fed- 
eral government spend its money without 
going in the hole? You know, Mr. Teague, 
the bank where I keep our little checking 
account gets very perturbed when I write 
checks I can't cover. It costs two dollars 
every time I do it, too. I can say this for sure, 
I don't do it often, Mr. Teague, because it's 
far too costly for us. We can't afford to run 
our checking account in the red, How come 
the United States does? 

Mr. Teague, I realize there are matters of 
Gross National Product and Gold Standards 
and economic Jibberish, etc., etc. etc., and 
complicated questions, but still the fact re- 
mains you and my government are not doing 
what is quite right, 

I am not in favor of spending one more 
penny, and I do mean penny, for any reason, 
for any program that we can’t afford. That 
is That! ! I 

I do hope when you yote in my Congress 
next time for some “program” that as one of 
your constituents you will remember, please, 
this letter from this uninformed, stupid, tax 
paying, housewife, who would love to see 
the Federal government “set the record 
straight” and stop some of these programs. 

This, Congressman Teague, is my first let- 
ter, It will not be my last letter. 

Sincerely, 


About Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lansing Journal, an independent com- 
munity newspaper serving Lansing, II., 
is noted for its thoughtful editorial com- 
mentary. Its Thursday, June 22, 1967, is- 
sue carried a very pertinent editorial on 
Vietnam, which I consider of special in- 
terest and insert in the Rrconp at this 
point: 


ABOUT VIETNAM 


The mass protests against United States 
Involvement in the Vietnamese war, which 
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drew 125,000 people to New York and some 
50,000 to San Francisco a few weeks ago, 
stirred debate concerning the purpose of the 
peace movement, the character of the par- 
ticipants and the effect of their actions on 
the course of the war in which this country 
is now engaged. 

In the first place, there seems little doubt 
the general effect of peace activities is to 
prolong and intensify the war in Viet Nam. 
Such demonstrations are reported as a mat- 
ter of news in the U.S. press as well as by 
news media throughout the world. Not un- 
derstanding the workings of a free press, the 
daily newspaper in Hanol, the official govern- 
ment voice, has observed, “The thunder of 
protest is rumbling from one (US.) city to 
another. ... This clearly shows that the 
movement against the aggressive war in Viet 
Nam has become a mass movement which is 
drawing millions of people into a resolute 
struggle. It really has become a second front 
against U.S. imperialism right on U.S. soil." 

Although few in numbers, there is appar- 
ently no question but what communist 
party members have provided much of the 
leadership for the hard core anti-Viet Nam 
campaign. The vast majority of the par- 
ticipants in the movement are not commu- 
nist and are either idealistically ignorant of 
or determined to ignore the character of 
their associates. Communism, whether it be 
Russian, Chinese or North Vietnamese has 
a common interest in preventing military 
or political victory against its objectives in 
southeast Asia. Russian interest in an early 
end to the war has been lessened by Chinese 
agreement to permit free passage through 
Chinese territory of Russian arms and sup- 
plies destined for North Viet Nam. This 
has assured the military ability of Hanoi to 
continue the war and lessened the danger 
of Russian shipping running head on into 
the U.S. Navy should a coastal blockade be 
established. As a result of this new flow of 
military assistance and the false encourage- 
ment which Hanoi has gained from peace 
protests in the United States, any realistic 
bope of ending the war this year is gone. 

It now seems clear that the communist 
purpose of prolonging the war is to extend 
the conflict if possible into the election sea- 
son of 1968 on the theory that this would 
afford greater opportunity to wring conces- 
sions from the Johnson Administration. But, 
as many authorities point out, there could 
be an opposite reaction—U.S. escalation of 
the war compelled by the fact that any set- 
tlement resulting in U.S. political or military 
retreat in southeast Asia would destroy 
American prestige and influence in that area 
of the world and be rejected by the vast ma- 
jority of people in the United States. It ap- 
pears that North Viet Nam, as well as our 
peace marchers in this country, have become 
pawns at this stage in history to be used at 
will by the strategists of international com- 
munism in their long term struggle to tri- 
umph over the civilization and democratic 
philosophies of the Western nations, most 
notably the United States. 

This struggle, focused now in Viet Nam, 
comes against the backdrop of genuine 
American success in Asia. Since World War 
II. this country’s capital and guidance have 
resulted in the redevelopment of Japan, soon 
to rank third in industrial power and now 
éstablished as a stabilizing force in a large 
part of Asia. Taiwan is a self-supporting 
nation prospering and running its own af- 
fairs. Thailand, a strong U.S. ally, has en- 
tered a period of rapid development. Indo- 
nesia without Sukarno and rid of commu- 
nism has the way open to move ahead. Even 
India, still spinning its wheels and resisting 
change, may yet have to take hold of its 
problems and help itself. The American rec- 
ord in Asis should be more generally recog- 
nized. Stabilization of Viet Nam would om 
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the door to real Asian progress, and there is 
no question but that the tactics and the 
timing of the U.S. presence in that country 
holds vast import for hundreds of millions 
of Asian people. 


Even a Divided U.N. Serves a Vital Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the wake 
of the Middle East crisis, the United Na- 
tions has come under the fire of critical 
observers from all sides. This editorial, 
which appeared in the June 25 edition 
of the Washington Star, seems to out- 
line the proper perspective from which 
to view the operations of that organiza- 
tion. In the course of his remarks, the 
author makes it quite clear that the U.N. 
is still our best chance of substituting 
the conference table for the battlefield. 
The editorial follows: 

Even A DIVIDED U.N. SERVES A VrraL NEED 


The performance of the United Nations 
in the current Middle East crisis has plunged 
that organization into another of the peri- 
odic crises of confidence that have marked 
the 22-year history of the world council of 
governments. 

No amount of rhetoric, no high-sounding 
phraseology or ringing declarations of pur- 
pose, can camouflage the fact that the ex- 
hibition staged by the United Nations, quite 
literally before the eyes and ears of millions 
the world over, was largely an international 
exercise in futility. 

As the Arab tanks rolled eastward across 
the Sinal, President Nasser ordered the 
United Nations peace-keeping force to clear 
the way between his troops and the Israelis. 
Without any attempt at consultation or dis- 
cussion, Secretary General U Thant started 
pulling out the 10-nation force. Thus the 
United Nations dramatized its inability to 
prevent the outbreak of hostilities. 

the first critical hours of the war, 
the Security Council was unable to agree on 
the wording of a simple cease-fire resolution. 

With the cease-fire finally in effect, the 
Security Council was unable to agree on a 
resolution concerning permanent peace and 
the political reconstruction of the area. 

And now, in the General Assembly, all in- 
dications are that the current debate will 
im the end produce nothing more meaning- 
ful than a multi-volumed record of tedious 
propaganda, No effective resolution will pass 
the polarized assembly. The first steps that 
could lead the world out of the shadow that 
has darkened the Middle East for 20 years 
will not be taken. 

What has taken place over the past few 
weeks is a classic demonstration of a well- 
established fact of international life. When 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
agree—as they belatedly did on the advis- 
ability of calling for a cease-fire—the United 
Nations can take action and can exert con- 
siderable pressure on member nations to 
heed its resolutions. When the world’s two 
superpowers clash—as they apparently do 
now over the political reconstruction of the 
Middle East—the United Nations is approxi- 
mately as functional and effective as a 
beached whale. 

Again and again the necessity for Russian- 
American cooperation in United Nations 
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peace-keeping operations has been demon- 
strated. With varying degrees of success, the 
United Nations has intervened positively in 
Greece, Indonesia, Kashmir, Palestine, Suez, 
Lebanon, the Congo, West Iran, Yemen and 
Cyprus, always with backing—or at least 
the lack of active opposition—of the Big 
Two. The United Nations’ most ambitious 
undertaking to date, the intervention in 
Korea, was made possible only because of 
Russia’s inadvertent cooperation. The So- 
viets were boycotting the Security Council 
when the vote, amounting to a declaration 
of war on the North Koreans, was taken. 

On the debit side of the ledger, in the 
Ust of United Nations’ failures, are those 
cases in which the direct interests of the 
two major powers were involved. Thus Rus- 
sia, in 1956, shrugged off a total of five reso- 
lutions condemning its invasion of Hungary 
to crush the anti-Soviet revolt. And thus the 
United States, in 1965, in effect told the 
United Nations to keep its nose out of the 
Dominican Republic; that the American in- 
tervention was strictly a hemisphere matter 
to be handled by the United States with an 
assist from the Organization of American 
States. Thus in the Middle East in 1948, in 
1957 and again in 1967—following wars be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states—a diver- 
gence of United States and Soviet aims has 
prevented the United Nations from making 
any contribution toward a permanent peace 
in the area. 

Of what use, then, is the United Nations? 
If it is effective only in those areas where 
the United States and the Soviet Union have 
interests in common, does it follow that 
those two powers, acting in concert throug? 
regular diplomatic channels, would have 
been able to get results comparable to those 
achieved through the U.N.? 

The most positive answer that can be 
given is perhaps. Perhaps the United Na- 
tions is an expensive, luxury. 
Perhaps the brushfire wars that have sprung 
up in the past two decades would not have 
spread into humanity’s funeral pyre. Per- 
haps. But the world cannot possibly afford 
to put that possibility to the test. 

The fact is that, however divergent the 
long range interests of the United States and 
Russia may be both nations are ultimately 
guided by the same immediate interest: The 
avoidance of a nuclear showdown. That fact 
was clearly demonstrated once again by the 
essential restraint shown by both powers 
while the fighting was in progress between 
Israel and the Arab world. 

The United Nations—for all its shortcom- 
gs provides the basic machinery to im- 
plement the policy of avolding direct, 
confrontation. Propaganda speeches aside, 1¢ 
is also a private forum for direct, informal 
contact between representatives of opposing 
nations in which changes in policy and al- 
terations in international bargaining posi- 
tions can be instantly and authoritatively 
signaled. It is a public forum where all the 
nations, great and small, must adopt a pos- 
ture that indicates the thrust of national 
policy. 

These varied aspects of the United Na- 
tions’ role in world politics have already 


Goldberg and Federenko were able to agree 
on the wording of a cease-fire resolution that 


world longs not for peace but for revenge 
And, unless there is more to the Johnson- 


Arab claims and rearming Arab forces, Israel 
ons willing to back Israel's right 
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to suryive are thereby clearly and Inescapably 
forewarned about what lies ahead. They can 
react accordingly. And if their reactions 
Military and diplomatic—are the proper ones, 
& Tenewal of the fighting and of the danger 
of World War III may be avoided. If so, the 
Gecades of expense, effort and frustration 
Wil be well repaid, 

The United States, in our view, should 
accept the United Nations for what it is— 
Something half way between a world govern- 
Ment and a world propaganda platform. We 
Should continue to support it. We should 
eneourage an expansion of the United Na- 
Mons’ peace-keeping capabilities. 

„We live; the late Adlai E. Stevenson said, 
a world which no longer dares to use 
absolute military power and, on the other 
u not yet prepared to accept absolute 
law in the settlement of military differences.” 

In such an interim world, the imperfect 
United Nations is, perhaps, the best interna- 

onal forum that can be devised. And for 
Au its foibles, it is a luxury this planet can- 
not afford to be without. 


Hospitals for Social Education, Not 
Medical Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, time was 
When a sick person could be admitted to 
à hospital by his physician because he 
Was il], injured, or in need of medical at- 
tention. No one considered the “must” 
Worry of Government redtape and s0- 
Called racial balance. But that was when 
hospitals were for treatment, not educa- 
tion and indoctrination. Today the so- 
cial mechanics seek to make hospitals a 
tool for race mixing—treatment is sec- 
ondary and incidental. 

American Medical Association's 
House of Delegates passed a resolution 
recently which comments poignantly re- 
farding the Federal Government's stric- 
ure of hospital patients and their physi- 


So that our colleagues may be better 
®*Pprised of this situation, under unan- 
consent I insert in the Recorp the 
ted Press release of June 23, 1967: 
Hirs GOVERNMENT ASKING FOR NEGRO, 
WHITE TOTALS 
(By Alton Blakeslee) 

Attantic Crry, N.J, (AP) —The American 
Medical Association protested Thursday the 
fovernment's request for the percentages of 

Pro and white patients admitted to hos- 
5 

government seeks the information to 
determine which hospitals qualify for federal 
Aena for Medicare and hospital construc- 
“On, the AMA said. 
t “Using sick people to carry out social re- 
Orms is to the detriment of good medical 
we the AMA's House of Delegates declared 
& resolution passed without audible dis- 
Senting votes. 
leae resolution sald the regional director of 
W. Department of Health, Education and 
ù elfare has requested and received Informa- 

On from hospital administrators in Louis- 
lana, Alabama and Georgia. 

The information included the names of 

doctors, the percentage of Negro and 
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white patients admitted to each hospital and 
the patient's physician. 

It said this was done under title six of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1984. 

“This attempt to set hospital admissions 
by a race quota system could effectively deny 
the patient the free choice of physicians and 
hospitals, the resolution said. “When the 
physicians quota is full for a particular race 
in the hospital where he practices, the pa- 
tient would have to change physicians to 
continue treatment.” 

The AMA asserted It stands solidly behind 
hospital and medical staffs in refusing to 
establish such a race quota system.” 

The resolution also deplored “the use of 
discriminatory practices as evidence by quota 
systems or other mechanisms whoever em- 
ploys them and thereby deprives patients 
regardless of race, creed or color of adequate 
care.” 


Speech Before Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, our able 
and distinguished colleague, Hon. James 
Keg, spoke last Saturday in Clarksburg, 
W. Va., to the Annual Department Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

His remarks are so timely and so in- 
spiring, and were so enthusiastically re- 
ceived by those who heard them, that I 
have sought this privilege of having 
them printed here in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I commend them to all 
Americans: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JAMES KEE, OF 
West VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE 46TH ANNUAL 
WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT CONVENTION OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS AT THE 
VFW Post Home, CLARKSBURG, W. VA, ON 
June 24, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, Department Commander 
Williams, reverend clergy, delegates, and 
guests, it is with humility that I accept your 
kind invitation to address the 46th annual 
department convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

It is an honor to have this opportunity to 
visit with you in the VFW Post 573 home 
here in Clarksburg. 

Your organization received its charter 
from Congress a little more than.3 decades 
ago. But there were veterans of foreign wars 
in this country long before that. In fact— 
since its inception as a nation—the United 
States has been blessed by brave men who 
did not hesitate to fight for their country 
on foreign seas and foreign shores. 

Much of the fighting during the revolution 
took piace outside the territorial limits of 
the 13 colonies. Our country was only a few 
years old when United States Marines were 
first dispatched abroad to protect the lives 
of American citizens. In the early days—our 
naval forces were often sent to foreign 
ports—when local authorities were unable 
or unwilling—to guarantee the safety of 
American lives or X 

But it was during the 2 world wars that 
American soldiers and sailors first learned 
what it meant to battle for freedom and 
democracy at the 4 corners of the globe. 
There are now cemeteries for our heroic dead 
on three foreign continents. And even as we 
meet here—our servicemen are once again 
proving their valor on jungle battlefelds— 
nearly 10,000 miles from their homeland. 
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I have discussed this brief historical review 
for one purpose only—to remind you once 
again that if there were no forelgn war 
veterans—there would be no United States 
of America. The price of liberty comes high 
today—just as it did in the time of our 
forefathers. 

The primary aims of your organization may 
be summed up under three headings: 

1. To care for disabled veterans and their 
families; 

2. To care for the widows and orphans, 
and; 

3. To preach the basic creed of American- 
ism as expressed in the Bill of Rights. 

You have performed the first 2 duties ex- 
ceedingly well. From experience I know your 
interest in the veteran in need and his fam- 
ily will never slacken. 

But today, the 3rd point, the need to ex- 
plain Americanism to the young people, is 
the overriding duty of our times. 

The people of the United States today are 
enjoying an abundant prosperity never be- 
fore seen on this earth. And they are en- 
joying something infinitely more precious, 
the right to order their own lives under a 
democratic government. They have free 
speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom 
of worship. In contrast to conditions in 
Communist countries, there is no despotic 
government to tell them where to live and 
where to work, what to do or what to think. 

It would seem that democracy has proved 
itself as the finest form of government ever 
devised by man. Unfortunately—there are 
disquieting signs that an cam- 
paign is underway to downgrade the worth 
and value of democracy among the young 
citizens of our country. 

The right of protest is a sacred right 
guaranteed by our Constitution. The Na- 
tion's young people in our colleges and uni- 
versities have as much right as the rest of 
us to express their views. But the right of 
protest is strictly limited by the rules of fair 
play and by the absolute duty of loyaity to 
one’s country. The news reports of recent 
months indicate that in too many in- 
stances—those who claim the right of dis- 
sent have over-stepped these boundaries. 

At one university a prominent official was 
howled down when he attempted to deliver 
a scheduled address. At another a speaker 
was threatened by mob violence and had to 
be rescued by police. On too many occasions 
young men have been encouraged by those 
who know better, to burn their draft cards 
in public. . 

A well known cartoonist sald these current 
mobs are acting like the brown shirts of 
Hitler, and the black shirts of Mussolini, who 
brought Europe to disaster in the 1930’s. 

The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover—Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation—has 
warned his countrymen that the Commu- 
nists have an organized campaign to corrupt 
the students in our colleges and universities. 

There was a meeting in New York City a 
few weeks ago which illustrated the shocking 
tactics employed by those who claim they 
are merely expressing the right of dissent, 
The purpose of the meeting was to protest 
the participation of the United States in the 
war in Vietnam. One speaker denounced 
President Johnson as a buffoon and Secre- 
tary of State Rusk as a fool. There was the 
usual burning of draft cards by publicity 
seeking young men. And then came e 
crowning act Sr outrage, the burning of an 
American flag. The only purpose of this act 
was to wound the most sacred feelings of the 
American people. You will be scandalized to 
learn that the wives of several prominent 
Americans went up to New York by special 
plane to witness this ceremony. 

After reviewing the dark side of the pic- 
ture let us see the bright side. Along with 
several of my colleagues I have introduced a 
bill to make it a felony, punishable by heavy 
penalties of fine and imprisonment, to dese- 


tives passed this measure by a vote of 385 to 
16, We have just entered the 19ist year fol- 
lowing the official adoption of our flag by the 
Continental Congress. 

According to reliable witnesses, the vast 
majority of young people today are hard- 
working, serious about their duties, and in- 
tensely patriotic. 

One of the most effective answers I have 
seen to the placard wavers and the draft card 
burners was written by Mr. Ray Cromley of 
the Scripps Howard newspapers. His story 
appeared under the appealing headline, “In 
Viet Nam They Protest With Their Lives.” 
His remarks were so good that I am going 
to quote a couple of paragraphs: 

“In the past 5 months more than 15,000 
officers and men who completed their year's 
tour of duty in Viet Nam volunteered for an 
additional tour of duty. 

“Of the 441,000 troops In Viet Nam, 335,000 
are there because they volunteered for serv- 
ice or extra service in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines—most realizing they'd 
likely be sent to Vietnam. 

“More than 85 percent of the Americans 
killed in Viet Nam volunteered for service or 
extra service at a time when it was certain 
they'd serve in Vietnam. 

“These American protesters In Viet Nam 
are laying their lives on the line. We read 
many battle stories about their bravery. We 
hear much less about their beliefs or the 

they’re doing for Viet Nam when they 
are not fighting.” 

I believe the foregoing by Ray Crumley 
constitutes an inspiring and moving trib- 
ute to the decency, the bravery, and the 
patriotism of this generation of young 
Americans. 

Now I would like to quote another tribute 
to these young men from a soldier who 
should know, General Earle G. Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. To 
tell the story properly it is necessary to use 
a few more figures. 

Gencral Wheeler pointed out that until 
mid-December of last year some 29,000 
servicemen had recevied awards for valor in 
Viet Nam and more than 40,000 had received 
the Purple Heart. During that period, 11 had 
received the Medal of Honor, the highest of 
all decorations, and more than 200 had re- 
ceived the Distinguished Cross. 

How good is the American fighting man 
today? Some feared that too much pros- 
perity had made the average youngster too 
soft for the harsh demands of the battlefield. 
To such misgivings General Wheeler gave this 
reply: 

“When aroused he is tough, resourceful 
and tenacious. Above all he is a confident 
fighter, confident that he is well trained, 
that he fights for a nation whose cause is 
worthy and that his Nation supports him, 

“I am a member of your generation—and 
this may be an admission against interest— 
but I am convinced that all in all our fight- 
ing men today are better than any we have 
ever produced in the past. They prove them- 
selves on the battlefield.” 

So you experienced and older veterans 
should be on the alert because General 
Wheeler says the next crop of candidates for 
admission to your organization are the best 
fighting men Uncle Sam ever had. I believe 
you will be proud and delighted to know 
that. 

We all know that if the American fiag ever 
stops flying. liberty will disappear in this 
country. A newspaper in Australia—survey- 


that, except for American military might, the 
whole free world would fall tnto the hands 
of the Communists like a ripe plum. 
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In other words, tf the American flag ever 
stops fying, Hberty will disappear from this 


I hops these thoughts will prove a fresh 
inspiration in your campaign to teach the 
young folks what Americanism really means. 


Some Changes in Flood Danger Since 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
this session of Congress I appeared before 
one of the congressional subcommittees 
on appropriations to point up the im- 
portance of water conservation and flood 
control projects supported by the Federal 
Government. We are faced with estab- 
lishing spending priorities and flood con- 
trol, and soil and water conservation 
deserve high priority. 

In my statement to the subcommittee, 
I said: ; 

We should not turn our backs oñ impor- 
tant national needs, especially in those areas 
where the Federal Government has assumed 
long-standing responsibility in partnership 
with local and State governments. 


In recent weeks serious flooding has 
occurred in Kansas and Missouri. Need- 
less to say, there has been property dam- 
age and great personal loss for many citi- 
zens. However, even greater losses have 
been prevented by the planning, coopera- 
tion, and investment of resources into 
flood control projects over the years. The 
Kansas City Star recently published an 
editorial outlining the differences in the 
flooding of 1951 which brought great 
havoc and that which threatens areas of 
the Midwest today. 

The editorial refers to the benefits 
provided by existing fiood control proj- 
ects stating: 

In unprotected areas, damages are esti- 
mated by the Army engineers to have reached 
more than 23144 million dollars with the cost 
still rising. But the corps figures that an 
additional 190 million dollars in flood dam- 
ages would have occurred without any pro- 
tection projects in place. 


Much remains to be done and in the 
coming weeks I am confident the Con- 
gress will act wisely and effectively in 
providing necessary appropriations, on 
a priority basis, to make possible further 
progress in flood control. 


Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Kansas City, Mo., 
Star. The editorial follows: 

SOME CHANGES IN FLOOD DANGER SINCE 1951 

The serious flooding that has already oc- 
curred in this area inevitably turns con- 
cerned ts. to the billion-dollar Kaw 
river tragedy of 1951. Certainly we are not 
out of the woods yet, and additional damage, 
is probable before the flooding ends. 

But there are, fortunately, two important 
differences between 1951 and now. The 
weather pattern is one: In 1951, a stable 
front over this area dumped rain almost 
nightly for 40 days before the flood deluge. 
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What we have been getting recently is more 
a series of rain-triggering fronts, the weather 
bureau explains, It may seem that it has 
rained every night, but there have been 
significant breaks in the storm sequence. 
And this type of pattern is more likely to 
break up at any time, bringing dry reljef. 
“More likely” we say, knowing how perverse 
weather can be when a change is urgently 
needed. 

The second and much more tangible factor 
is the existence of numerous flood protection 
reservoirs and levees which were not in place 
in 1951. Such dams as Tuttle Creek, Milford 
and Perry—the latter not yet completed— 
have performed heroically in trapping hun- 
dreds of thousands of acre-feet of rushing 
floodwaters. 

In unprotected areas, damages are estl- 
mated by the Army engineers to have reached 
more than 2314 million dollars with the cost 
still rising. But the corps figures that an ad- 
ditional 190 million dollars in flood damages 
would have occurred without any protection 
projects in place. This js an enormous and, to 
be sure, hypothetical figure. With this area's 
flood history, it would be unthinkable to have 
no projects built by now. And many indus- 
tries and homes would not now be located on 
flood plain land except for the protection of 
dams and levees. Still, this is a rough measure 
of where we would be without those proj- 
ects—and a reminder of the importance of 
getting on with others proposed but not yet 
built. 


Storms such as we have been having are 
going to flood basements and yards and block 
streets, causing some local damage. No proj- 
ect can stop this. But a design plan of 
tributary reservoir storage, plus levees to pass 
the flow safely past high-value 
municipal and industrial areas, can handle 
the cumulative superfood rolling down & 
major stream. 

Missouri river bottomland farmers already 
have been badly hurt by this flood. Their 
small local levees couldn't contain the Big 
Muddy on the rampage. Certainly the 400,000 
acres under water along the Missouri re- 
emphasize the value of the big federal agri- 
cultural ievees, only a few of which have been 
built from Sioux City to the mouth. This pro- 
gram has been delayed too long by doubts 
and surveys. 

The list of streams now flooding where the 
reservoirs still are on paper makes sad read- 
ing: The Wakarusa (Clinton dam), the 
Grand (Pattonsburg and others), the Mar- 
maton (Fort Scott). Pottawatomie creck 
(Garnett) and so on. Back in W: the 
House public works committee is preparing 
to report out the public works appropria- 
tions bill. The June floods in Missouri end 
Kansas—and they're not over yet—should 
provide them a healthy reminder that, for all 
the burdens on the federal budget, flood pro- 
tection still rates a high priority. 


Commissioner Tobriner Strongly Supports 
President Johnson’s District of Colum- 
bia Reorganization Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


| OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 
Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the Presl- 


dent of the District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners, the Honorable Waltcr 
eee performed a valuable public 

ce 


by speaking in support of the 
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President's reorganization plan for Dis- 
trict of Columbia government. 

Among other facts, Commissioner To- 
briner pointed out that— 

The necessary activities of the District 
government, like governments of all cities, 
have become so diversified that three co- 
equal Commissioners have inadequate con- 
trol over many of them. 


The Commissioner said that the Presi- 
dent's plan “offers a significant oppor- 
tunity to strengthen and modernize the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and to make it as efficient, effective, and 
responsible as possible within the current 
balance of powers between Congress and 
the city.” 

He also voiced the hope that a single 
individual “will be provided with the 
Means to meet the objective expressed 
by President Johnson earlier this year, 
that of making the District ‘a city in 
Which all Americans can take pride.“ 

I commend Commissioner Tobriner 
for his forthright statement. 

Certainly, few men have more intimate 
knowledge of the problems and needs of 
the District than does Walter Tobriner. 
His strong statement of support for the 
President's reorganization plan indi- 
Cates, I believe, that it is a well-conceived 
and effective proposal for the moderniza- 
tion of District of Columbia government. 

I include in the Recorp the statement 
by Commissioner Tobriner on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reorganization plan: 
STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER WALTER N. 

TOBRINER, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF COMMIS- 

BIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, BEFORE THE 

EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 

BUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTER 

ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 

Mr, Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee; I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear today to express my support for Re- 
Organization Plan No. 3. This support rep- 
Tesents my considered judgment based on 
™y service of over six years as a Commis- 

of the District. In all candor, the task 


I believe that me Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict have been handicapped to an extra de- 
Bree by an archaic and cumbersome form of 
government. This has been over and above 
the problems of chief executives of most 
cities. 
I am sure that I do not have to detall to 
of the Congress the host of issues 
Which we face in Washington—a rising crime 
Tate, unmet educational needs, unemploy- 
ment, and housing shortages. I believe the 


doing a good job. Yet I must say that 
the results are not good enough. A major 
reason for this, I think, is due to the fact 
that the governmental framework in which 
We work is not adequate. For a city of the 
size and complexity of Washington, the con- 
cept of a Board of Commissioners Js an out- 
dated remnant of a bygone era. It does not 
Meet the needs of today’s world. 

Many individuals, including members of 
Congress, have asked the questions “What is 
Wrong with a three-man Board of Commis- 
Sloners? Why should we change?” Clear an- 
SWers to these kinds of doubts are necessary 
if the plan is to be supported. 

My answer to these questions is that, based 
In my experience, a three-man Board cannot 
Provide the kind of executive and adminis- 
trative leadership which is required. As you 
know, the District. Commissioners have 
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divided thelr jurisdiction over the various 
agencies of the District among the Board 
members. Thus, we have (1) a Commissioner 
of Public Health and Welfare, (2) a Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety, and (3) a Com- 
missioner of Public Works. Each supervises 
the agencies assigned to him. 

Unforunately, today’s urban problems do 
not fall neatly into these categories. The 
provision of services to the public to meet 
the complex problems of today often involve 
many agencies under more than one Com- 
missioner. There is, hawever, no single indi- 
vidual to resolve disputes, clarify policy con- 
flicts, or provide overall leadership. Thus, as 
President of the Board, I have no adminis- 
trative authority superior to those of the 
other Commissioners. There is no provision 
for a “strong Chairman” to provide adminis- 
trative leadership as in the case of many of 
our Federal regulatory agencies. Under the 
current system decisions must be made in a 
collective fashion which is often slow and 
cumbersome and sometimes precludes clear 
resolution of the issues. The effort involved 
in getting together the three Commission- 
e all of whom have heavy schedules, for a 
special meeting or to meet an emergency 
situation, is in itself defeative of efficiency. 

Today the necessary activities of the Dis- 
trict Government, like the governments of 
all cities, have become so diversified that 
three co-equal Commissioners have inade- 
quate control over many of them. Some 
current examples may help illustrate the 
problem. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ALCOHOLIC PROGRAM 


The District’s program for the rehabili- 
tation of alcoholics has been criticized by 
the President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia for failure to deal 
effectively with this widespread social prob- 
lem. Several District agencies share in carry- 
ing out the programs designed to meet the 
problems of alcoholism. For example, the 
Health Department reports to one Commis- 
sioner; the Police Department reports to an- 
Corporation Coun- 


Grounds, responsible for facilities, reports to 
still another Commissioner. While each 
agency. attempts to carry out its responsi- 
bilities as seen from its perspective there is 
no single Commissioner at the top who can 
take an overview of the problem and pro- 
vide the concentrated drive which is neces- 
sary to full success. 
YOUTH PROBLEM 

The District's programs for preventing 
Juvenile delinquency and rehabilitating 
youth have also been criticized by the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission as being inade- 
quate to the demands. The Commission 
pointed out that many of the District's youth 
do not receive adequate treatment and fol- 
low-up, particularly in cases where more 
than one District Agency should be involved 
with a single youth. Here again, the division 
of responsibility for various elements of the 
city’s government between the Commission- 
ers has contributed to this problem. In this 
case, the Welfare Department and the Cor- 
rections Department are responsible to one 
Commissioner, the Police to another. Once 
again, no Commissioner can be held respon- 
sible for the whole range of elements involved 
in delinquency prevention programs. This is 
particularly unfortunate because some im- 
portant agencies concerned with youth, such 
as the schools and the courts, are not under 
the direct control of the Commissioners. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 

Problems of a different type are seen in the 
accelerating movement within many pro- 
grams to decentralize government activities 
in order to bring services quickly and con- 
venlently to neighborhood residents. For ex- 
ample, two of the District’s major new pro- 
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grams designed to cope with the oyerwhelm- 
ing urban problems of blight and poverty— 
community renewal and model cities—have 
as an important element the construction 
and provision of services from & number of 
neighborhood centers constructed close to 
the residents being served. At the same time, 
other neighborhood centers are also being 
considered or opened by the Welfare De- 
partment, the Health Department, the Rec- 
reation Department, and the Corrections De- 
partment, Other agencies, such as the Police 
Department, are also reviewing their pattern 
of decentralization. 

It is difficult for the three Commissioners, 
however, to make sure that these various 


fectiveness of the desirable movement to 
make the government closer to the people. 

These examples, I believe, are illustrative 
of the fact that despite long hours of con- 
scientious effort, and I think I can state 
for all of the Commissioners that this has 
been the case, it seems to me that the Com- 
mission form of government is not geared to 
meet our problems. By its very nature, the 
miulti-headed executive is inefficient and 
time-consuming, Some interesting examples 
of this may be seen in an analysis of the 
time spent by the Commissioners during the 
calendar year 1966. Some 17% of my time 
was spent in scheduled and unscheduled 
meetings with the Board. With the single 
Commissioner, as proposed in the reorganiza- 
tion plan, much of this time can be spent 
on substantive administrative decision-mak- 
ing rather than meeting with one’s fellow 
Commissioners to achieve a group consensus 
of administration. Another 14% of my time 
was spent on ceremonial duties which, under 
the plan, will be shifted to the Council. 

I think it is clear that it is preferable for 
the residents of the District, the President 
and the Congress to be able to hold a single 
individual responsible for effective adminis- 
tration within the District. This can be done 
only if one individual is the head of the 
District's administrative structure, not three 
individuals. 

If a single Commissioner is to be truly 
responsible and responsive, he must have 
the authority to move the personnel and re- 
sources of the city government into posi- 
tions which will maximize their effectiveness 
in resolving the city’s ever-changing prob- 
lems. This he will have under the provisions 
of the plan which allow him to establish 
appropriate agencies and offices and transfer 
personnel and funds, To my mind, this is 
one of the most important provisions of the 
plan. Currently, the Commissioners are 
heavily circumscribed in their ability to shift 
organizations and functions to meet these 
changing needs. 

Improvements in organization, if at all, 
can now be made only after a cumbersome, 
time-consuming, and somewhat hazardous 
procedure. A interdepartmental re- 
organization, even one involving shifting a 
small function performed by a few persons 
and positions, ordinarily are carried out 
through the budgetary and appropriation 
process. Such changes are subject to a point 
of order in the appropriation process in 
Congress. 

Under the plan, however the Commission- 
er will have authority similar to that which 
Congress has afforded the heads of most 
executive departments—Justice, 
Commerce, Labor, 
that is, authority to organize as seems ap- 
propriate to carry out the functions of the 
District. It will be possible to meet the de- 
mands for strengthened organization 
brought about by Congressional action, such 
as the model cities program, with greater 
speed and effectiveness. 
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I would now like to turn to the other 
major feature of the plan, the creation of a 
nine-member Council. The Council repre- 
gents a significant advance in good govern- 
ment for the citizens of the District. 

First, it places in a collective body, func- 
tions which are now inappropriately lodged 
in a three-man executive. The making of 
rules and regulations and other related ac- 
tivities authorized by the Congress would be 
carried out by a group which can concen- 
trate on such functions without the distrac- 
tion of executive responsibilities. 

Secondly, the new Council offers a broader 
opportunity for the representation of the 
many different interests which make up this 
city. Thus, Section 201(b) of the plan, pro- 
vides that the Council shall be made up of 
citizens who have been actual residents of 
the District for three years prior to appoint- 
ment; that it shall be nonpartisan with no 
more than six members adherents of any 
one political party; and that appointments 
to the Council shall be made with a view 
toward achieving a Council membership 
which will be “broadly representative” of 
the District community. In this respect, the 
present structure of the District Government 
suffers from a double disability—three Com- 
missioners are too small a group to repre- 
sent adequately the wide range of citizen in- 
terests, yet, as I have stressed earlier, three 
is too large a number for executive leadership. 

An important part of the Council's task 
will be to keep informed of the needs of 
the District’s residents. This will require 
establishing and maintaining open channels 
of communication with its citizens, It would, 
I am certain, wish to hold public hearings 
on needed regulation and budget matters. 
In view of the plan's requirements that the 
Council members be District residents for 
at least three years and that the Council 

be broadly representative of the 
District of Columbia community, such chan- 
nels would operate from the beginning of 
the Council's work. 

The representative role of the Council, is 
as the President stressed, not a substitute for 


for making local ordinances and for propos- 
ing a budget to meet the city’s needs. 
In summary, I feel that the plan offers a 


have striven during the past years 

to achieve this goal. In many ways, we have 
moved toward it. Yet, much more remains 
be done. I hope that our successors can 
individual who will be provided 
the means to meet the objective ex- 
by President Johnson earlier this 
of making the District “a city in 
Americans can take pride.” I believe 
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Agnes Meyer—Practicing Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June ip 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Speaker, the 
CC 
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fortunate to have living among them a 
lady who has enriched their cultural and 
intellectual climate in countless ways for 
Many years—Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer. 

But Mrs. Meyer's activities are not 
confined to Washington. Five years ago, 
she founded and funded the National 
Committee for the Support.of the Public 
Schools, to expand the dialog between 
educators, businessmen, and politicians 
on the problems of public education. 

In an article in the June 10 edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor, Josephine 
Ripley justly states that Mrs. Meyer's 
committee “has become one of the most 
viable, vibrant forces in the country for 
school betterment.” 

Mrs. Meyer “has been a doer since 
1921.“ Miss Ripley says, and her activ- 
ities have given her “a special insight 
into the problems of education.” 

I urge my colleagues to read Miss Rip- 
ley’s article about Mrs. Meyer, whose 
energy, capability, and generosity have 
contributed so much to the people of 
this city and this Nation. The article 
follows: 

AGNES MEYER—PRACTICING CITIZEN 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

WaSHINGTON.—If the whole country ls "in 
a ferment today over the problems of educa- 
tion,” it is due in part to the proddings of 
Agnes E. Meyer and her National Committee 
for the Support of the Public Schools. 

Founded and funded by this wealthy owner 
of the Washington Post five years ago, this 
committee has become one of the most 
viable, vibrant forces in the country for 
school betterment. 

Long a crusader for better schools, Mrs. 
Meyer felt that “a national effort was neces- 
sary to keep the whole country in forment 
about this problem of education.” 

She wanted to bring educators, business 
men, parents, civic leaders, and others from 
all over the United States together to com- 
pare notes, share ideas, discuss problems. 

Interviewed at her embassy-size home here, 
she deplored the inhibitions of educators who 
say education must have nothing to do with 
politics. 

“That's just nonsense,” in her opinion. 
“They are dependent on politicians for their 
budget!“ 

To prove that the two groups have inter- 
linking interests and responsibilities, Mrs. 
Meyer broke tradition by boldly inviting state 
8 from all over the country to a 

conference with the committee 
> talk about education and its related money 
problems. 

It was a different kind of education con- 
ference because, as she told those who at- 
tended, It is frankly political.” 

Mrs. Meyer is not a woman to bedt about 
the bush or approach issues timidly. She has 
a commanding presence. She is tall, amply 
built—the kind of a person to whom people 
turn for advice, and get it, unadulterated. 
She is forceful and fervent in her espousal 
of causes. 

She doesn’t get around as much as she 
used to, she admits. But that doesn't Umit 
her contacts with people all over the country. 

She has been a doer since 1921, when a 
politician asked her bluntly, “Young woman, 
what are you doing for your country?” 

That remark, she says, “drove me out of 
being a no-good intellectual and into be¢om- 
ing a practicing American citizen.” 

As a reporter for the old New York Sun, she 
Was one of the first women to work in the 
city room of a metropolitan daily. Later she 
crusaded for education and social betterment 
through the columns of the Washington Post, 
then owned by her husband, and from the 
lecture platform. 
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All this has given Mrs. Meyer a special in- 
sight into the problems of education. She 
sees what many educators do not—that poli- 
ticians and politics cannot be separated from 
educational progress. 

“The pretense on the part of some mem- 
bers of the educational world that it can re- 
main simon-pure only if it emphasizes its 
aloofness from politics has always been sheer 
nonsense,” she sputters. 

The success of her round-up of state legis- 
lators last December proved it. A number of 
legislators have now joined the committee. 
Many are asking for another meeting. 

She is planning a conference in the fall to 
which business leaders will be invited. 

“The leaders of industry really want to 
help with education because it is in their 
own interest,” she pointed out. 

“But they often do not understand the 
problems of the schools, Also, school people 
are suspicious of the industrialist for fear he 
will try to dictate.” 

So she plans to bring them together “and 
show them that their interests mesh.” 

Many improvements are taking place in 
the public schools, but on a plece-meal basis, 
she notes. “What we need is a general im- 
provement—nationwide.” 

“How can we call ourselves a democracy 
if we don't give each child the same oppor- 
tunity to develop his capacity to the ut- 
most?” Mrs. Meyer asks. 

“We have failed in this because we have 
been so much a middle-class nation, with the 
view that only the middle classes were in- 
terested in going to college. 

“Only,” she continues, “if you educate all 
your people can you tap all the latent talent 
that is now being missed because we have 
neglected the lower-income class.” 

Mrs. Meyer doesn’t mean merely the Ne- 
gro, she quickly adds. “I am sure there are 
poor whites but they don't have a spokes- 
man.” 

One of her great ambitions is the estab- 
lishment of community schools. 

By community schools, she means a school 
that would be open morning, noon, and 
night. A school where there would be recre- 
ation as well as study. A school where older 
people would come and see what their chil- 
dren are learning, and what they themselves 
can learn. 

From this she thinks would gradually 
come “a real culture that will demand of 
all our citizens new ideals and a new society 
which will deserve to be called a democracy.” 

The National Committee for Support of the 
Public Schools has members in all 50 states, 
more than 1,300 in all. It holds an annual 
conference to which members come at their 
own expense. 

The committee keeps in constant touch 
with members, sending them outlines of con- 
ference speeches. Says Mrs. Meyer, “There 
is no use listening to speeches and not doing 
anything about them.” 

A constant stream of informative litera- 
ture goes out from the Washington head- 
quarters, including reports of factual re- 
search, either by the committee or by other 
people. 

“We keep in touch with them throughout 
the year, either by telephone or letter, and 
encourage them to have meetings of their 
own to spur the local district of action,” 
says the chairman and founder. 

Asked what she feels the committee has 
accomplished in its five years, she replies 
quickly: 

“A new ferment in enthusiasm. A new 
sense that other people in other states are 
working together. Better relationship be- 
tween lay people and teachers. Between the 
community and the school.” 

Her parting reminder as the reporter 
leaves: 

“Don’t forget to mention my community 
school!” 
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Is the United Nations Still Useful? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26; 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, due to re- 
cent actions taken by Secretary General 
U Thant in the Middle East crisis, the 
usefulness of the Secretary General and 
of the United Nations itself, has come in- 
to question. 

Two columns recently appearing in 
the Washington Star, dealt with, first, 
U Thant's illegal assumption of author- 
ity to unilaterally remove the Emer- 
gency Force from the Middle East, and 
second, the future of the United Nations 
as an effective peacekeeping organiza- 
tion. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following columns written 
by David Lawrence and Ralph McGill, 
Which appeared in the June 21, 1967, edi- 
tion of the Washington Star. 

The articles follow: 

THANT'S USEFULNESS QUESTIONED 


The usefulness of U Thant as secretary- 
general of the United Nations has come into 
Question. Without placing the matter before 
the U.N, General Assembly, he granted 
Promptly last month President Nasser's re- 
Quest that the U.N. peace-keeping force be 
Withdrawn from the armistice line on the 

border. This led to the outbreak of 
hostilities in the Middle East. 

Two pertinent documents now have been 
made public. One plainly sets forth the views 
of the late Dag Hammarskjold, who, as sec- 
Tetary-general in 1956, arranged with Presi- 
dent Nasser for the U.N. force to go on duty 
at the armistice line and stay there “until the 
task of the force was completed.” The other 
is the reply just made by Thant to the Ham- 

old memorandum. 

It is clear that Hammarskjold knew there 
Was a delicate point Involved, and he left 
for future guidance a carefully written record 
and analysis of the whole subject. Thant now 
brushes this aside as an interpretation not 
binding upon him. 

But there is a difference between an argu- 
Ment over the right of Egypt to ask for the 
Withdrawal of the U.N.’s peace-keeping force 
and the obligation of the secretary-general 
to submit the whole matter to the General 
Assembly for its consideration and decision. 

The real issue is what Secretary-General 

t should have done about Egypt's re- 
Quest. He consulted on May 17 with the 
Members of the advisory committee of the 
United Nations Emergency Force—represent- 
&tives of India, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 

razil, Yugoslavia and Canada. Some of these 
envoys warned him that he should take 
the matter up with the General Assembly. 

Unfortunately, however, the secretary- 

had already advised Egypt that, if it 
formally requested withdrawal of the peace- 
Keeping force, this would be granted. It was 
Teally not too late even then for a special 
Meeting of the General Assembly to be called 
to deal with the problem, but Thant took no 
Such steps and said that “it is not within 
the competence of the General Assembly to 
ot.“ He felt that he himself had no choice 

t to grant the request from Nasser for the 
Withdrawal. This he did on May 18. 

The Hammarskjold memorandum of Au- 
Eust 1957, on the other hand, argued these 
Same points and emphasized that Egypt had 
Made a “good faith" agreement not to with- 
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draw its “consent” to the presence of the 
peace-keeping force without submitting the 
matter to the General Assembly. The late 
secretary-general wrote: 

“My starting point in the consideration of 
this last-mentioned problem—the limitation 
of Egypt’s sovereign right in the interest of 
political. balance and stability in the United 
Nations Emergency Force operation—was the 
fact that Egypt had spontaneously endorsed 


the General Assembly resolution of Nov. 5, ° 


1956 (creating the force) and by endorsing 
that resolution had consented to the pres- 
ence of the United Nations Emergency Force 
for certain tasks. They could thus not ask 
the UNEF to withdraw before the completion 
of the tasks without running up against 
their own acceptance of the resolution on 
the force and its tasks.” 

Hammarskjold also mentions that he put 
squarely to President Nasser the necessity 
for an “agreement on withdrawal” with re- 
spect to the peace-keeping force, and told 
him that, “unless an agreement of this type 
was made," the secretary-general would rec- 
ommend to the General Assembly the im- 
mediate withdrawal of troops which had just 
been sent in to police the armistice. Egypt’s 
president was so anxious to have the peace- 
keeping force established that he acquiesced 
in the agreement. 

The present secretary-general now says 
that, while he was aware of the Hammar- 
skjold memorandum, it was not an “official 
document,” But the points made cannot be 
erased. For the duty of the secretary-general 
is not to resolve such an important issue 
himself but to leave this to the United Na- 
tions, of which he is merely an administra- 
tive official. A 

The making of vital decisions ls the func- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as set forth in the Charter 
itself. As it turned out, the one-man ruling 
gave encouragement to Egypt, which 
promptly mobilized its forces on the borders 
of Israel, and war ensued. Certainly the 
United Nations should provide against a 
recurrence of such blunders. 


FUTURE OF UNITED NATIONS SEEN IN PERIL 


What lis the future of the United Nations? 
Is the Middle Eastern crisis the beginning 
of a renaissance? Or is the U.N. sun setting? 
The Soviet Union has been making much 
of the U.N. Security Council. It was a 
mewhat abrasive and critical Nikolai Fedo- 
renko who demanded a hurried, Immediate 
emergency“ session of the council on that 
fateful Wednesday, June 7, when the Israeli 
successes in the Sinai desert and against 
Jordan were confirmed. 

Yet, this was the same Fedorenko who on 
Monday before that Wednesday brusquely 
had refused the U.S. recommendation that a 
cease-fire be sought. 

Again, on Thursday, June 8, the Security 
Council was summonded back. Once more 
the pleasant-looking, bow-tie wearing, pipe- 
smoking Fedorenko used the session to con- 
demn the United States, and to demand the 
Israelis return all they had gained in war. 

It was possible, sitting there in the press 
section of the council chamber to feel the 
almost tangible irony, the cynical brazenness 
of the situation. 

It is chiefiy the Russians, though not en- 
tirely so, who have not paid their financial 
allotments due the United Nations. It is 
largely their financial neglect, followed by 
others in their block, that has kept the 
United Nations close to the abyss of bank- 
ruptcy and substantially reduced the or- 
ganization’s prestige and potential for ac- 
tion. That the Russians should have so vig- 
orously sought to use the United Nations— 
only when, and after the Arab allies had 
made their war thrust and been defeated— 
serve merely to etch deeper the irony of that 
neglect. 
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With the U.N. prestige and potential thus 
minimized, the international arena was, of 
necessity, reduced to power operations. 

The Middle East buildup was open. There 
Was no secret about it. Nasser mobilized his 
troops. Nasser demanded that United Nations 
security troops be withdrawn from the Gaza 
strip. The alacrity with which Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant complied has damaged him 
and the United Nations. The Israelis are un- 
comfortably right in charging that U.N. 
actions had encouraged the Arabs to war. 

There was undenied escalation of raids into 
Israel by Shukeiry’s “Palestine Legion” and 
by the Al Assifa (the Storm) guerillas of 
Syria. It is members of these groups who 
have maintained sniping since the accept- 
ance of the cease-fire. 

The Soviet Union holds the solution to the 
future of the Middle East. The Russians can 
proceed to rearm the Arabs with tanks, MIG 
aircraft and weapons. They can, in and out 
of the United Nations, promote discord rather 
than a settlement the Arabs can reluctantly 
accept. The Israelis will not want to keep the 
Sinai. They have a right to hold the high 
ground along the borders of Syria from which 
came the mortar and shell fire aaginst valley 
and villages—and, of course, against the 
guerilla raids of Al Assifa. The Gulf of Aqaba 
must be open to all shipping. The United 
Nations—and the Russians—were silent when 
Egypt blockaded Aqaba as a part of the pre- ` 
war preparations by Nasser. 

Jerusalem might be internationalized—if 
the United Nations is made viable by Soviet 
support and cooperation. 

Soviet “interest” in Africa remains higher 
than commitment to the United Nations, 
Nasser had Soviet aid in Aden, at the en- 
trance to the Red Sea. The Somalis had Soviet 
help across from Aden at the Red Sea en- 
trance. Algeria is the latest Interest“ in 
Africa—and the Middle East. 

The outlook is complex and, at best, hidden 
by intrigues, feuds, angers and ambitions, 
The United Nations could be entering a new 
phase of usefulness. Or, it could be under- 
going cynical “use” for non-peaceful objec- 
tives. If so, the United Nations, God forbid, 
may be on its way out. 


Reason and Restraint in a Democratic 
Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in a com- 
mencement address last month to the 
graduating class of the State University 
of New York at Buffalo, President King- 
man Brewster, Jr., of Yale University, 
discussed dissent in a democratic society. 
The newspaper coverage intrigued me 
and, now that I have read the speech in 
its entirety, I find my curiosity well 
rewarded. 

Seldom have I seen a more succinct 
analysis of the politics of polarization 
and accommodation; or a more eloquent 
plea for the restraint and tolerance 
which permit a democratic society to en- 
joy freedom and grow through diversity. 

President Brewster advocated no easy 
solution to our involvement in Vietnam, 
which is the subject of much of today’s 
agonizing debate. But he emphasized 
that the terms of that debate are of crit- 
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ical importance to the institutions of free 

government and to the integrity of our 

academic traditions. 

I believe that this warning against the 
antirational tendencies of suppression 
and disruption merits a wide audience, 
and under unanimous consent I include 
it in the Recorp: 

COMMENCEMENT AnprESS AT STATE UNIVERSITY 
or New YORK, AT BUFFALO, BY KINGMAN 
BREWSTER, JR., PRESIDENT, YALE UNIVERSITY, 
May 28, 1967 
Screaming journalism makes it fashion- 

able these days to engage in the game of 
gap spotting. Whether in ladies swimming 
garb or White House communiques—its the 
gap that counts. Then there is the “genera- 
tion gap.” Such is the perversity of social 
history that the well rounded boy of a gen- 
eration ago is the square of today. Then 
there Is the ancient gap between the acad- 
emy and the market place measured by the 
holier than thou scorn of the academics; 
more than reciprocated by the “you can’t 
change human nature” realism of the busi- 
nessman. 

Whatever the differences of political taste 
among us, however, our common ground is 
more important. I would like to dwell here 
for a moment on the importance of hold- 
ing that common ground against the inva- 
sion of suppression from the right and dis- 
ruption from the left. 

On the far left there are some few so dis- 
Ulustoned with things as they are that they 
would tear the house of freedom down by 
pulling the props of all self restraint. On 
the far right are some few so panicked by 
the prospect of any change that they would 
suppress all social criticism and all striv- 
ing for broader freedom. Both would pit 
hate against hate so that all of us, liberal 
and conservative alike, would be consumed 
in a violent civil war of extremes. 

The liberals among us, especially the aca- 
demic liberals, are sometimes tempted to ra- 
tionalize and excuse a call to hate or vio- 
lence if It is uttered in the name of the vic- 
tims of poverty or discrimination, Consci- 
ence stricken quiet acquiescence in slogans 
of hate and destruction; rationalization that 
“you can't blame them,” or a cynical defense 
that “it’s the only way to call attention to 
the problem” each loosens one more stone 
to start the avalanche of counter hate, coun- 
ter violence, whose burden will fall hardest 
on any minority which can be made the 
scapegoat. Its cruelest victims are always the 
minorities in whose name violence unleashes 
counter violence. 

We of academic privilege who are supposed 
to be our brothers’ thinker and dedicated to 
rational persuasion must repudiate this de- 
liberate mongering of racial hate and will- 
ful incitement to violence. 

The conservatives among us, especially the 
business conservatives, are sometimes 
tempted to rationalize and excuse the witch 
hunt and the suppression of civil rights. 
They march toward oppression under the 
banner of maintaining civil order, Repudia- 
tion of violent change spills over into rejec- 
tion of all change. Distaste for the implica- 
tions of hateful slogans like “black power” 
recoils into the subtler, more polite forms 
of “white power“ and almost unconsciously 
permits racism to become respectable again. 

Those of commercial, financial and indus- 
trial privilege who are supposed to symbolize 
the world's greatest accomplishment of ma- 
terial welfare and economic opportunity 
must repudiate this deliberate scapegoat pol- 
itics and the appeal to “white power.” 

If we are not to be forced into a choice 
between radicals and reactionaries, then lib- 
erals and conservatives must defend their 
common faith in progress through ordered 
freedom. Neither molotov cocktails nor police 
barricades can make dignity and decency 
and opportunity a living reality for every- 
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one’s children. The urgent task of those 
gathered here, young and old alike, is to 
demonstrate that the promise of the free- 
dom we take for granted can made real for 
the whole society. 

And now, to the age old strain which gross 
economic, educational, and social inequality 
have always put upon the processes of or- 
dered freedom, is added the strain of a war 
we wish we were not in, which we cannot 
totally win, and which we dare not lose. 

Five years ago this month, President Ken- 
nedy resolved to multiply vastly the armed 
American presence in Vietnam. It was then 
plausible to say that there was no other way 
to prevent the balance of communist world 
power from shifting from the Soviet counsel 
of coexistence to the Chinese prophets of 
aggression. 

The American commitment in Vietnam 
proved irreversible; and, being irreversible, 
could only vindicate the forebodings of those 
who predicted vast expansion of the initial 
commitment when it was made. But this 
hindsight does not alter the plausibility and 
possible correctness of that decision. 

To allow a war of national liberation to 
succeed in 1962 might have vindicated Chi- 
nese aggressive doctrine, and encouraged a 
worldwide rash of sponsored wars; civil in 
form, but imperial in global pattern. 

There were differences then, plausibly, ra- 
tionally debated. Disagreement, however, did 
not then fester into distrust; opposition did 
not erupt into demonstration, let alone dls- 
ruption. 

Now, five years later, our military com- 
mitment has reached almost the exact level 
gloomily predicted by those who counselled 
President Kennedy against the initial move. 
While the military situation is less desperate 
in terms of possible United States defeat in 


outlast our presence. It is vastly worse in 
terms of the risk of larger war. 

Even though history will probably never 
put the matter so clearly each one of us 
should perhaps answer the question: if the 
Chinese were to give us an ultimatum to 
withdraw or to face their hordes as in Ko- 
rea, do we stand or should we retreat. On this 
question the division in this country would 
not be evenly divided but there would be a 
deep gulf between fellow citizens. 

Several in number, but a minority, I think 
a very small minority, would say that to 
resist, not to withdraw, would condemn the 
world to nuclear destruction. 

Many many more, an overwhelming ma- 
jority I believe, would say that to fall back 
in face of such threatened Chinese interven- 
tion would surely condemn the world to nu- 
clear disaster. 

The alternative lines of reasoning are each 
quite plausible. 

One would say that to confront the Chi- 
nese, especially now that they have nuclear 
power, would be inevitably to invite us to use 
whatever force, including the weapons of 
frightfulness, would be necessary in order to 
prevail, The dikes of our self restraint would 
be breached beyond repair. 

The counselors for withdrawal would say 
no stakes in Vietnam would begin to be 
worth this price. 

The bigger voice, the more popular voice, 
would say: to back down in the face of Chi- 
nese ultimatum would forever vitiate our 
capacity to deter aggression or to prevent 
attack on our more vital interests. Nuclear 
war would ultimately be invited. In some 
future West Berlin or South Korea a con- 
fident enemy who thought he could call our 
bluff would find, too late, that he was in fact 
pushing us beyond our exasperation point. 

To stand firm now when we might at best 
deter or at worst prevail without resort to 
nuclear weapons would be the only way to 
prevent a later global holocaust. 

When differences are plausible and the 
stake for which disagreement wagers is the 
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survival of civilization Itself, the confronta- 
tion generates a passion whose height or 
depth knows no limit. Let one spark of dis- 
trust fall from the torches of those who are 
not of good will and disagreement may flare 
into a confliot between those who would sup- 
press and those who would disrupt the proc- 
esses of democracy. 

You know and I know that there are among 
us a few who would positively welcome a 
preventive war against China. Happily their 
voices are s0 few and their prescription 80 
noxious that they will rarely avow their 
views in public, 

You and I also know that there are some 
few, a very noisy few, who would like to sce 
not only the Chinese prevail in Asia and 
world revolution spread, but who would wel- 
come the destruction of the American so- 
ciety. 

You and I also know friends of the right 
who are panicked by the threat of disorderly 
dissent, who assume that all objection to 
official policy is communist inspired. General 
Trudeau's testimony a few days ago reeks 
with this fearful invitation to suppression, 
And there are those, like Congressmen Rivers 
and Hebert, who are bold enough to imply 
that the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the first of the Bill of Rights, is an ob- 
stacle to the order they would seek. 

You and I also know friends of the left 
whose impatience with the processes of dem- 
ocratic society urges recourse not only to 
protest and demonstration but to the thresh- 
old of violence and sabotage in the name of 
their own convictions. 

Statements by some who seek to rally a 
following for a summer of protest against the 
Vietnam war have revealed a yearning for 
violent disruption, in callous disregard for 
the claims of ordered freedom and the dem- 
ocratic process. 

It makes me unhappy that I have no con- 
fident prescription for a peace which would 
not invite an even more frightful war. 

But I am confident that our chances of 
discovering such a path, and our chances 
of enduring and surviving this time of an- 
guish depend upon convincing rejection of 
the counsels of suppression and disruption. 

Freedom requires both boldness and pa- 
tience. 

To those who would suppress dissent I say 
you are of little faith, unworthy of those 
who have risked the unknown shores and the 
unknown frontier because they believed that 
no idea or way of life was good enough to be 
imposed. 

Of course freedom is risky. The majority 
might be wrong. But freedom also requires 
patience. Somehow in the fullness of time 
people seem to be able to come out right, if 
censorship does not defraud them of & 
chance to make up their own mind. 

To those who would disrupt the orderly 
processes of government in order to call at- 
tention to their convictions, I say you forfeit 
the consideration of a society which relies on 
rational persuasion as the arbiter of its des- 
tiny. 

Of course the processes of a free society 
are often tedious and sometimes corrupt. But 
the ways of democracy are preferable to the 
dictate of even the most righteous; whether 
that dictation be imposed by the coercion of 
authority or the blackmail of disruption. 

The dread is that these two monsters, sup- 
pression and disruption wil feed and fatten 
each other. Each is, in fact, justified by the 
other. 

If suppression is the mandate of official 
power, then indeed disruption may be the 
only recourse of those who believe in freedom. 

If disruption is the counsel of those who 
disagree with official policy, then suppres- 
sion may be the only recourse of those who 
believe in order. 

What has this to do with you. 

A very great deal. For you here have been 
privileged to struggle for knowledge and 
judgment and purpose in a place which has 
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fortified you—and fortified itself—against 
Suppression in the face of visible provoca- 
tion. And this place, too, has fortified you, 
and itself, against the anarchy of disruption 
in the face of equally visible provocation. 

If either disruption or suppression had tri- 
umphed. your University would not be worthy 
Of these days of celebration. 

The yast majority of your fellow Americans 
Want neither to suppress dissent nor vio- 
lently to disrupt the civil order. But toler- 
ance and patience are easily exhausted. 

In the swirling tempest of anguish of a 
Vietnam your job is to keep tolerance and 
Patience alive. The privilege of your educa- 
tion puts upon you the obligation to protect 
reason against the strident arrogance of both 
the tyrant and the anarchist. 

No matter how deeply held your own pol- 
icy convictions may be, you must remember 
and remind your country that it is wise re- 
Straint which makes men free. 


Communist-Free World Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is continued debate over Communist- 
free world relations. We note the persist- 
ent attempts of the administration to 
Paint Communist dictatorships in East- 
€rn Europe in friendly hues. Therefore, I 
deem it of special interest to insert in 

Recorp at this point the following 
newspaper article and editorial com- 
Mentary from the Copley Press report- 

on an interview with exiled King 
Michael of Rumania, and on the situa- 
tion in that Iron Curtain country. 

The material follows: 

[From the Aurora (NL) Beacon-News, June 


(By Dumitru Danielopol)* 
Versor, SwiTzERLAND.—Slowly, inexorably, 
the ties are being severed between King 
Michael and the people of Communist ruled 


This , for the first time since 1950, the 

was not allowed to address a 

message to Rumania over Radio 

Free Europe. RFE said it would only accept 

*Xcerts or a report, not a speech. 

To Michael}, this is another link in a chain 
&ppeasement to Communist Europe. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation was 

first to drop the king's new year's mes- 


But for RFE the change is less understand- 
able. It is supposed to be independent. Wash- 
ington's Policy is reflected by the Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe was created spe- 
cifically to “fight communism” in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Ru- 
Mania. It raises considerable money in the 
United States on the basis bringing the truth 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The king's annual broadcast was an im- 
Portant part of this fight. It was reassurance 
that Rumanians were not forgotten. It was 
& reminder about the illegality of their gov- 
ernment. It was not a bid to restore the 
Monarchy, 


The Reds in power didn’t like it, and they 
Said so, 
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Cancelling the broadcast is a feather in 
their cap. 

Radio Free Europe officials admit they have 
altered their strategy. They say they have 
abandoned outright hostility to communism 
for more practical” efforts to encourage 
liberalization inside the Communist frame- 
work. 

The change is not welcome among exile 
groups in Germany and other West Euro- 
pean countries. 

An American hears exiles complain that 
the American station in Munich no longer 
interprets the ideals of the captive peoples, 

“We do not use the old exiles anymore,” 
John Richardson Jr., chairman of the Free 
Europe Committee, told Alfred B. Gielen of 
the exile organization CIAS in Bonn, “they 
are too reactionary.” 

RFE is now using some newly arrived 
nationals from the satellite countries to 
augment the older exiles still employed. 

They are used as techniclans, announcers 
and writers, the general policy line being 
determined by Americans. 

But, remarked Gielen, anybody who sur- 
vived for 20 years in eastern Europe and was 
allowed to write must have accepted at 
least some Communist propositions. 

“Some of them couldn't get a visa into the 
United States,” said one exile. “They couldn't 
take the required oath that they were never 
Communists. But they can work as anti- 
Communist propagandists.” 

According to the Rey. Vasile Zapartan of 
the United Romanian Catholic Church in 
Munich, there is great anxiety among east- 
ern European exiles over the change in tone 
of RFE broadcasts. They no longer constitute 
a fight against communism, they claim, but 
offer a controversy over what brand of com- 
munism suits each country best. 

„Many people are discouraged,” said the 
priest. “They wonder whose voice they are 
listening to.” 


(By Ray McHugh, Copley News Service) 

Versorx, Swirzertanp.—aA tricycle on the 
lawn, a mini-station wagon in the carport, a 
mother worrying about her dinner and her 
five daughters and a father whose hobby is 
to keep a World War II jeep in top condition. 

It's not a very regal scene, but it's home 
for King Michael and Queen Anne of Ro- 
mania. 

Here in a quiet rented house on the shore 
of Lake Geneva, the king pursues a career as 
a stockbroker and his queen says, Tm just 
a housewife.” 

The throne in Bucharest is only two hours 
away on one of the silver jet airliners that 
roar overhead, but it’s 20 tortured years away 
from the tall, still-handsome king who once 
staged a coup to take his country out of an 
alliance with Nazi Germany, only to have it 
overrun and overcome by Communist Russia. 

As the sun blazed down on the blue lake 
and green lawns and a cooling breeze blew 
in through open doors, the king and queen 
presented a picture that was more Ameri- 
can Suburbia” than European royalty. 

The slip-covered living room furniture 13 
old, but sturdy—the kind families need to 
withstand five daughters and three playful 
puppies. Obviously homemade shelves hold 
the king’s “treasure”—a fine collection of 
records and tapes that leans heavily to classi- 
cal music, The paintings and watercolors on 
the wall are pastoral scenes, 

There is nothing in the room to suggest 
that the host once ruled a country of 20 mil- 
lion people and traces his ancestry to queen 
Victoria, czar Nicholas and Kaiser Wilhelm 
or that the hostess was once a Danish 
princess. i 

Nothing, that is, until the couple begins to 
speak—the king in quiet carefully chosen 
words; the queen in a more relaxed, almost 
rushing fashion, perhaps a reflection of 
World War II days when she worked in Sak's 


+ 
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The conversation quickly turns to the 
broad range of East-West issues with par- 
ticular emphasis on Romania and the other 
Soviet satellites in eastern Europe. 

There is no note of wishful thinking. This 
couple is not siting in Versoix dreaming of 
some faroff day when they might be invited 
back to Bucharest. 

“That is behind us,” said Anne, “but our 
concern for the people of Romania is not 
behind us. We live with that everyday. 


bility for their well-being. The Russians 
could drive him from his country, but they 
sitet rin his love for it. 

e y hope that some day those people 
will be free again to make their own choices.” 


nes rather not say who sends them,” he 

Until last December, he made annual 
Christmas broadcasts to Romania, but when 
Radio Free Europe refused to transmit the 
full text last year, Michael withdrew his 
speech, 

The Communists have Imposed a curtain 
of silence between the king and his people. 
He has not received a letter from inside Ro- 
mania in 20 years. 

“If any of the people did try to write,” he 
said, it would probably be dangerous for 
them. The Communists would undoubtedly 
intercept the message.” 

The king favors East-West trade so long 
as it does not involve credits that might bol- 
ster the Communist regimes. Cash or barter 
deals can help raise the standard of living, 
he says, but he suggests that the West 
should demand “respect for human rights” 
as the price of such trade. 

The King rejects the reported “liberaliza- 
tion” behind the Iron Curtain. 

“The police power is still there,” he insists. 
“It's hidden in a velvet glove so the tourists 
they need so badly aren't too aware of it, but 
the Romanian, or the Czech or the Hungar- 
ian doesn’t have any doubts.” 

The one essential difference between com- 


“We believe that a man is born with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. The Communists say 
all rights are given by the state, and there- 
fore can be taken away by the state. 

“This is the basic point. It's the root of all 
the cruelty and oppression in communism.” 

In Vietnam, the King said, the United 
States is involved in “a dirty war that many 
people do not understand, but you must 
persevere and win. Otherwise, we will have 
wars everywhere.” 

In Europe, he warned, “the Russians are 
making great psychological gains. They are 
lulling the into a false sense of 
security. The United States must not take 
Europe for granted. It must not become so 
preoccupied in Asia that it forgets the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 

The King's pale blue eyes seemed to grow 
more intense and he leaned forward in his 
chair. 

“You know, the Russians are playing this 
chess game according to a carefully drawn 
plan. Vishinsky (former Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister) outlined it for me right after the war. 
They have made minor detours, but it's 
amazing how they have stayed on course. 

“The world made the mistake of not be- 
Meving Hitler. It must not make the same 
mistake about the Soviets.” 

Then he relaxed and the mood was gone. 

That intensity seemed to belong to a king. 
When it passed, Michael was once again a 
businessman ejoying a Saturday afternoon 
at home. 

The Queen who had Ustened Intently rose 
as if she, too, knew the moment had passed. 

“Excuse me,“ she said, “I have to see to 
things in the kitchen.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. SCITADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 9, 1967, issue of the Seafarers Log, 
a publication for men in the business of 

building and operating seagoing ships, 
contained an editorial by the Interna- 
tional President of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America, Atlan- 
tic, Gulf, Lakes, and Inland Waters Dis- 
trict, AFL-CIO. This gentleman, Mr. Paul 
Hall, brings out the very points we here 
must concern ourselves with: Jobs for 
Americans and keeping some $1 billion 
in business right here in this country. 

However, Mr. Hall brings out the 
points which I feel every Member of the 
House should realize and remember when 
the time comes to consider appropria- 
tions for this very vital, and very neces- 
sary program. The editorial reads as 
follows: 

REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
(By Paul Hall) 

Hardly a day has passed in recent months 
without some mention in the press of the 
desire on the part of Administration officials 
to allow a tage of American ships to 
be built in foreign shipyards. 

ents of the so-called “Build 
Abroad” declare that there is a 
simple logic in the idea as they claim that a 
ship can be built in a foreign shipyard for 
about half what it costs in the United States. 
All things being equal, this simply is not 
true. A more realistic picture is drawn from 
a recent instance in which a British ship- 
yard was underbid by 19 per cent by an 
American yard until the Department of De- 
fense relaxed quality standards to a point 
where the British firm was able to under- 
cut the US. price by a mere 4.5 per cent. 
That is a far cry from 50 per cent. 

Those who favor building abroad, how- 
ever, insist that there would be substantial 

savings through such a program and fail to 
look beyond the actual cost of a vessel on 
paper to the many disadvantages involved, 

The arguments against foreign construc- 
tion of American Ships far outweigh the 
weak case that is presented for it. 

It has been estimated that Transporta- 
tion Alan S. Boyd’s proposal to 
build U.S. merchant ships abroad would 
result in the loss of thousands of Americans’ 
jobs and deprive U.S. industry of close to $1 
billion worth of business annually. That in 
itself, together with the adverse effect such 
& program would have on this country’s bal- 
ance of payments, should be reason enough 
to abandon the plan. 

The facts are clear. In order to realize 
appreciable savings by building abroad, the 
Administration would be forced to sacrifice 
the high calibre of quality and safety stand- 
ards which are expected in American ships 
as a matter of course. 

Much of the money, saved because work- 
ers in foreign yards have a lower standard 
of living than we have here and can work 
more cheaply than American workers, will 
be taken directly from the pockets of our 
own labor force by depriving vast numbers 
of our citizens of jobs, This may provide a 
windfall for some American businessmen 
but it can't help but prove costly to the 
economy of the nation as a whole. 

A U.S. worker who loses his job to a for- 
eign worker doesn’t pay taxes on his income 
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because he has no income. He can't buy 
American goods and services because money 
he might have earned is being used to pay 
workers abroad who, in their turn, are buy- 
ing goods and services in their own countries. 
The forcibly idle U.S. worker is then forced 
to turn to his government for assistance 
through unemployment insurance. 

It is not just the shipyard workers who 
would lose their Jobs because of foreign ship- 
bullding, either. Steelworkers, electrical ap- 
pliance manufacturers and many more would 
also be affected. 

The SIU and unions affiliated with the 
Maritime Trades Department are vigorously 
opposed to any concept which will allow 
even a small percentage of American mer- 
chant vessels to be built abroad. 

Those who would preserve our high living 
standards and American way of life would 
do well not to take the possibility of build- 
ing American ships abroad lightly. If the 
Congress establishes a precedent by authoriz- 
ing such a program, the way would be paved 
for other corporations to follow the ship- 
ping companies overseas. Cheap labor and 
lenient working conditions are no less at- 
tractive to big business today than they were 
before the labor movement in the United 
States won for American workers the high 
standards they enjoy today. 


Simon A. Miller Winner of High Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of pride that I pay 
tribute to an outstanding young man 
from the Fourth Congressional District 
of Georgia, Simon A. Miller, 1624 Briar- 
cliff Road NE., Atlanta, who recently 
was declared the winner of one of the 
highest and most distinguished educa- 
tional awards in our country. 

Mr. Miller has been presented with 
the top cash award of $5,000 in the 
fourth annual educational fund awards 
program, sponsored by Great Books of 
the Western World. The worldwide com- 
petition, with thousands of participants, 
involved a series of preliminary exami- 
nations and essays on the great books. 

The presentation was made to Mr. 
Miller by the eminent philosopher and 
literary authority, Dr. Mortimer J, Ad- 
ler, at a recent Decatur Rotary Club 
meeting. 

As Dr. Adler so aptly pointed out: 

Education is the largest single enterprise 
in this country. 


This is a profound truth, and certainly 
it behooves all of us to encourage our 
young men and women to pursue learn- 
ing as avidly as does Mr. Miller—to en- 
able them to realize and use their full 
potential for the development of their 
own lives, and in the best interests of 
our Nation. 

Simon Miller has brought special hon- 
or to himself and to his family, to Druid 
Hills High School, where he is a student, 
to our State of Georgia, and indeed to 
our country. He can well serve as an in- 
spiration to all young people, and as an 
example of ability and intelligence de- 
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veloped to the highest degree. His future 
promises to be a brilliant one, and I look 
forward to following his progress with 
great personal interest and gratification. 


Going Deeper Into Hock but Getting Out 
of Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, John B. 
Battistella, associate editor of the Sub- 
urban Life newspapers, which are pub- 
lished in my district, recently wrote an 
article that I believe my colleagues will 
enjoy reading. Mr. Battistella’s subject 
was “Going Deeper Into Hock but Get- 
ting Out of Debt.” He demonstrated the 
absurdity of the spenders’ slogan, “We 
owe it to ourselves.“ The article follows: 
Gorna DEEPER INTO Hock BUT GETTING OUT 

or DEBT 
(By John B. Battistella) 

Citing a stack of statistics, one Willard 
Johnson, of San Diego, Calif., extolled the 
virtues of defiċit financing; specifically the 
national debt. What triggered his views was 
& story by a Chicago newspaperman who said 
the United States debt exceeds $1.5 trillion. 
(The legal national debt limit is 86336 
billion.) 

Johnson, Willard, that is, argued among 
other things, that In 1945 the federal debt 
was equal to 120 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product. In 1965 it was 45 per cent 
of the GNP, That is a very real improvement, 
Johnson maintained. 

Continuing, Johnson said that the per 
capita of our national debt in 1945 was $1,850 
but by 1965 it was reduced to $1,650. John- 
son, who must be an Alexander Hamilton, 
J. P. Morgan and Maynard Keynes, all rolled 
into one, could support his theory by citing 
that in 1945 the national debt was $258 bil- 
lion while the population rose from about 
140 million to approximately 195 million in 
1965, or that the ratio between the increase 
of the national debt and the drop in the per 
capita was generally maintained. 

By the middle of this year we are ex- 
pected to reach the 200 million population 
mark, meaning of course that the federal 
obligation will be “shared” among millions 
more. 

Everything else being equal, and if John- 
son's argument were logical, our per capita 
debt will have been liquidated in 160 years; 
based on the $200 cut from 1945 to 1965. k 

Also, paradoxically, by the year 2125 when 
our per capita national debt will have been 
“eliminated" our federal debt will have 
jumped from $336 billion to $960 billion. 

Based on the $14 billion annual interest 
bill by the year 2125 we will be paying about 
$42 billion annually in interest on the fed-. 
eral debt alone. 

Demographers say that by the year 2015, 
48 years hence (these are the latest figures 
from federal authorities), our population 
will have reached 482 million. A propor- 
tionate increase by the year 2125 would put 
our population at about 1.19 billion, still 
far lower than the 2.48 billion if our popu- 
lation, including Alaska, were proportionate 
to Japan's. 

If by the Utopian Anno Domini we have 
the paradox of “no” per capita federal obli- 
gation but a staggering national debt of 
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$960 billion, the obvious beneficiaries win 
be the investors who will be collecting the 
interest bonanza. 

Obyiously, too, Johnson, Willard, that is, 
is a disciple of the late President Franklin D. 

velt who believed that deficit financing 
-Was something of a blessing. He said, “We 
Owe it to ourselves.” 

Willard must also believe that what we 
Reed is more people to “share” the federal 
debt. Oh, we might be starving by then but 
We won't“ be owing money to anybody ex- 
Sept ourselves. 

By that time we'll not only not have two 
22 in every garage: a couple of televisions 


each home; a radio in each room, but we ` 


Won't even have a bicycle in every basement. 
Also, Mrs. America won't be throwing away 
as garbage 400 pounds of food annually. 
Uneducated as my parents were they al- 
Ways said: Don't buy anything on time if 
You can avoid it.” 


Weeklies Are a “Vital Forum” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, weekly 
pers are the most direct means 

of communications for people within in- 
ual communities. Weeklies are able 

to define local issues and give local 
Meaning to larger questions. Commu- 
nity progress is often directly attributa- 
ble to the diligent and courageous edi- 
allzing of weekly newspapers. Be- 
Cause of the important and articulate 
Tole weekly newspapers play in Nassau 
ty, Long Island, it is appropriate 
that the week just past was proclaimed 
“Weekly Newspaper Week in Nassau 
ty.” Under leave to extend my re- 

I am including the following edi- 

torial in the Recor. This editorial was 
Printed last week in all five of the Com- 
munity Newspapers, a chain of weeklies 
t exemplifies the high standard of 
Weekly journalism in Nassau County. The 
ks in this editorial, however, can 
said to apply to all of the more than 
50 weekly newspapers in Nassau Coun- 


ty. do their job and they do it 
wen 


False modesty almost kept us from telling 
ig that this is “Weekly Newspaper Week 
Nassau County.” However, upon reflection, 
We felt you might be interested in what 
Executive Eugene H. Nickerson had to 
Say in issuing the proclamation: 
“Whereas, the growth of weekly and sub- 
papers throughout Nassau County has 
Contributed immeasurably to better inform- 
the citizens of Nassau County, and 
ereas, the weekly publishers and 
editors haye assumed new roles as pioneering 
the unity leaders to lead as well as serve 
Million and a half residents of Nassau 
dunty, and 
“Whereas, the Nassau County weekly news- 
Papers have contributed to the growth, 
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California Leaders Ask Support for S. 8 
and H.R. 4769 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the news media is replete with in- 
formation these days regarding the or- 
ganizational efforts of agricultural work- 
ers. Although much of the American 
labor force is organized and presently 
enjoying the benefits accruing to them 
as a consequence of their being orga- 
nized, such is not the case for millions 
of workers on the farms and in the fields. 

The task of organizing workers in the 
rural areas of our Nation is not an en- 
viable undertaking. One need only wit- 
ness the reports describing the well-en- 
trenched opposition—some of it in the 
form of local officialdom—and obstruc- 
tion, to realize this. 

Although my particular district is not 
directly affected by this particular prob- 
lem, I know that a large number of my 
constituents maintain a close affinity— 
as I do also—with the struggle of their 
compatriots in the rural areas of the 
Southwest and elsewhere. Moreover, I 
share the deep concern of those who seek 
a just solution to the problems and, also, 
maintain that justice will not be fur- 
thered by law enforcement agencies par- 
tial to either side. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the following 
statement, relevant to this issue, released 
by a distinguished group of citizens from 
my home State of California: 

(Statement by group of Mexican-American 
leaders of California-based state and 
- national organizations: Albert Pinon, 
national president, Community Service 

Organization; Phillip Ortiz, state vice- 

president, Mexican-American Political 

Assn.; Edward Moreno, chairman, assn. of 

Mexican-American Educators; Jess Vela, 

representing the California state director 

of the League of United Latin-American 


League of United Latin-American Citizens; 
Dan Campos, state chairman, American 
GI Forum) 

Last week a group of Mexican American 
leaders were in Washington to attend the 
swearing-in ceremony at the White House 
for new EEOC Commissioner Vincente T. 
Ximenes, and to meet with Congressmen and 
government officials. They wish to make 
know the following pressing concerns: 

1. Farm Worker Rights. The farm work- 
ers Who put the fruit and vegetables on 
America's tables are desperately poor, ex- 
plolted. and victimized. Their hard labor in 
the fields is made all the more difficult be- 
cause 60 many of them must live under 
terrible disadvantages of filthy labor camps, 
unsafe transportation, poor health care, in- 
adequate education. But one issue is more 
important than any other for the farm 
workers, most of whom are minority-group 
Americans: Mexican, Filipino, Puerto Rican, 
Negro, and former poor Dust Bowl Anglo- 
Americans. As the cultural and literal broth- 
ers and cousins of America’s farm workers, 
we demand for them the same federal pro- 
tections and rights that almost all other 
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American workers have had for 30 years— 
the right to organize into labor unions. 
Our people have begun such organizations 
repeatedly for a century, but have always 
been beaten down by harrassment, 
unjust imprisonment, and all the other 
powers in the hands of the highly organized, 
affluent and powerful agricultural business- 
men who control both our employment and 
our local governments in the rural parts of 
this country. This same vicious pattern is 
being repeated now on the farm workers of 
the Rio Grande Valley by the corrupt local 
government, the selfish growers and the 
Texas Rangers used as strikebreakers by 
Governor John Connolly. This unfair, un- 
democratic and dangerous situation, dupli- 
cated wherever farm workers attempt to 
organize, can only lead to chaos in rural 
America. 


The only wise solution is for the 90th Con- 
gress to pass S. 8 and H.R. 4769, amending 
the National Labor Relations Act to include 
agriculture so that both workers and em- 
ployers will be required to bargain and will 
be protected when they do so. We urge the 
Administration to work together with all 
members of Congress to pass this legislation. 

2) Rio Grande Valley and President's Com- 
mission.—We have strongly urged the Presi- 
dent immediately to send his new Cabinet- 
level Committee on the Problems of Mexican- 
Americans to the tragic lower Rio Grande 
Valley where a critical and explosive situa- 
tion prevails. We have also asked him to 


behaving like the 19th century company 
detectives who took the lives of so many 
poor workingmen. 

3) Rio Grande Valley and Senate.—We call 
upon the members of Senator Harrison Wil- 
Hams’ Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, who have demonstrated their concern 
for farm workers, to come at once to Texas 
to investigate and help correct the injustices 
there. 


Our Flag Is Flown in Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Har- 
old Colee, the executive vice president 
and general manager of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered a most 
inspiring Flag Day speech on June 14, 
1967, in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Colee was president of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce before be- 
coming its vice president and general 
manager in 1939. He has served the in- 
terests of the State of Florida in an ad- 
mirable manner, helping to bring to the 
State many new business interests and 
earning the title of “Mr. Florida.” Dur- 
ing his years of public service, Mr. Colee 
has served as a trustee of Jacksonville 
University, as chairman of the State 
campaigns for the USO and Infantile 
Paralysis, and in 1960 as the chairman 
of the State advisory council of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

His Flag Day speech is deserving of 
the consideration of all House Members, 
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and I am including it in the CoNGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD: 

FLAG Day REMARKS BY HAROLD COLEE, EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, FLORIDA STATE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE AND PAST PRESIDENT OF 
FLORIDA STATE ELKS ASSOCIATION, DALLAS 
THOMAS PARK, JACKSONVILLE, JUNE 14, 1967 


Ladies and gentlemen, today is Flag 
Day. . Flag Day 1967. 

The spirit of 1777 which contributed to 
agreement on the design for a national em- 
blem should soar with each American flag 
rippling the free air. 

Our flag has never known dishonor or 
defeat. It has always flown for the rights of 
man and the freedom of the world. 

In these times of strife and discontent— 
not just in other nations of the world but 
here in our own country—it is fitting that 
this day should be set aside to honor the 
symbol of the United States. 

Today is Flag Day because It was on June 
14, 1777 that the Continental Congress 
passed a resolution which established the 
Stars and Stripes. 

General George Washington—when the 
Star-Spangled Banner was first flown at the 
head of the Continental Army—described 
its symbolism as follows: 

“We take the stars from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have sep- 
arated from her, and the white stripes shall 
go down to posterity representing liberty.” 

It frightens me to think what this First 
American would say were he here to witness 
the desecration of the world's greatest symbol 
of liberty by individuals and groups right 
here at home. 

American citizens burning their own flag! 
And the Supreme Court of the United States 
deciding by a narrow margin that no man 
regardless of his treasonous or unpatriotic 
actions can be relieved of his rights as an 
American citizen. 

It has been nearly two years now since 
the Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
took official notice and action regarding the 
deterioration in our citizens’ respect for law 
and order. 

Aid was enlisted from the Council of State 
Chambers and local chambers of commerce 
in Florida, and several other state cham- 
bers—especially that of Ilinols—are taking 
positive action to return this nation to a 
saneness and balance which is absolutely 

in this dangerous era. 

The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks cannot be commended too highly for 
this project which annually reminds us of 
our debt to this nation by honoring the 
nation's emblem. 

It has been brought home to me in so 


many ways that our country needs Elkdom. 


It needs the unqualified spirit of patriotic 
devotion that Elkdom inspires and teaches. 
This ceremony tonight gives reality to this 
spirit. 

America needs Elkdom's faithful devotion 
to the principles of decency, honor and per- 
sonal integrity. 

It has become obvious everywhere that 
our nation is in the grips of mass lawless- 
ness and violence which is spreading like a 
rash. This can no longer be denied. 

In large part I believe that this disorder 
is planned and willful. It seems to be de- 
signed to destroy our very civilization. It 
certainly is seriously threatening—if not 
destroying—law and order. 

Favorably commenting on the Florida 
State Chamber's program among others were 
J. Edgar Hoover and former United States 
Supreme Court Assoclate Justice Charles E. 
Whittaker. 

From a legal point of view, I would like 
to quote briefly from some recent remarks 
by Mr. Justice Whittaker. 

He said that this current outbreak of vio- 
Jence has been termed—wrongly termed— 
“civil disobedience.” He continued: 
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"The conduct that we have to deal with is 
not civil In nature nor is it ‘passive resist- 
ance’ or disobedience like that preached and 
practiced by Ghandi and Thoreau. Instead, 
what we are confronted by, and must deal 
with, are active, overt acts willfully com- 
mitted in violation of criminal laws which 
are criminal violations—not civil dis- 
obedience.” 

This Is the opinion of one of the nation’s 
most eminent lawyers and jurists. I cannot 
agree with him more fully. 

There sre means which were carefully 
formulated by our forefathers and which 
have been kept up-to-date by our fathers 
and by our selves of making and of modi- 
fying our laws, 

The foremost reason for this well-thought- 
out system has been to insure that our na- 
tion will remain a nation of law. Only in a 
nation of law can society be orderly. Only in 
a nation of law can society be enduring. 

There is NO end—regardless of how good 
that end may seem to some—that can ever 
justify the use of forceful methods to bring 
about changes in our Constitution or in our 
laws. 

In 1964 Mr. Justice Black of our Supreme 
Court said: 

„. . . the Constitution does not con- 
fer upon any group the right to substitute 
rule by force for rule by law. Force leads to 
violence, violence to mob conflicts, and these 
to rule by the strongest groups with control 
of the most deadly weapons.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, history is filled with 
the proof positive of Justice Black's position 
in this case. Will we learn nothing from the 
lessons of history? 

It has been traditional at Flag Day events 
to review the glories of our nation and to 
identify our flag with those glories. 

The fact that I have felt it necessary to 
deviate from this custom and comment on 
our present sad situation is a distressing U- 
lustration of events of our times. 

The Stars and Stripes always has repre- 
sented man’s highest ideals. There are those 
in the sweaty jungles fighting and dying for 
these ideals. 

The American flag represents tonight what 
it represented in 1777, in 1917, 1941 and 1967. 

The flag of our country is the symbol of 
unity and spirit of freedom. As long as it 
flies our soldiers march, our ships sail and 
our planes provide us with special protection. 
As long as it flies we are a free, free country. 

Those who do not like it, those who would 
desecrate it, those who would burn it, those 
who would betray it, forget what it has and 
does represent. If there be a man or woman 
in this country who does not love and does 
not respect its power, its dignity, ite influence, 
let them go to other lands where oppression 
exists and learn through painful experience 
what they have forsaken. 

There is pain in the hearts of fathers and 
mothers in the knowledge they have brought 
into this world children who have never 
learned our great history, and who refuse to 
spend a drop of blood in defense of a nation 
that has bled so freely to give them life, 
liberty and the pursult of happiness. 

We must still uphold the traditions and 
loyalties for which this flag files, by respect 
for constituted authority, by unmasking the 
skulking traitors and subversives who threat- 
en our institutions, by loyal service in teach- 
ing and practicing the precepts upon which 
our liberties are founded. 

If we have the courage and the determina- 
tion to face the future with the humility and 
the dedicated sacrifices of our founding fath- 
ers, then the Star Spangled Banner shall con- 
tinue to fly over this—our home of the free 
and the land of the brave, and it is our prayer 
that “freedom fighters” in other lands may 
eventually secure these blessings which are 
ours, This is the goal of the American ideal. 

It is not a requirement that tribute be 
paid to the flag. It is not required, but love, 
admiration and respect demands it. 
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Those born to hurt, to harm, and to de- 
stroy their homeland would not be tolerated 
anywhere else on the globe. 

We have given much. We ARE giving much. 
We are a proud people, not willing to place 
ourselves under the heels of an oppressor. 
Our people, our lives, our liberty, our welfare, 
our destiny are wrapped up in this flag. 

In closing I repeat that the spirit of Flag 
Day 1967 must reflect the spirit of 1777 when 
agreement was reached on this design. Our 
spirits should soar with each American flag 
rippling the free air. 

And I re-emphasize that our flag has never 
known dishonor or defeat. It has always flown 
for the rights of man and the freedom of the 
world, 


Compliment for O’Hare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKTI. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, in an excellent editorial, 
has quite properly paid public tribute to 
a group of Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion employees who, in my judgment, are 
the most skillful Federal employees in 
this country. 

These are the men who man the con- 
trol tower at O’Hare Field. The tribute 
paid to them by the Sun-Times is most 
appropriate and most deserving. 

I hope the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration will note the public acclaim be- 
stowed upon these dedicated and loyal 
Federal employees. They set a standard 
of excellence which should be emulated 
by Federal employees throughout the 
Government. 

O'Hare Field is the world’s busiest air- 
port. It is a miracle of our time that the 
men in O’Hare tower who guide the ar- 
rivals and departures of aircraft have 
been able to perform their duties with 
such spectacular precision. 

I have often said that these employees 
should have some form of access to an 
early retirement, if they so desire, be- 
cause of the great strain under which 
they perform their duties every day. 

It would be my hope, also, that the 
FAA will note the public acclaim for 
these employees and find some way of 
properly rewarding their spectacular 
achievement. 

I would like to add one footnote to 
the excellent Sun-Times editorial and 
that it is to include in this high praise 
not only the Federal employes who work 
in the O'Hare control tower, but also all 
those employees who man the radar con- 
trol center which has performed feats of 
precision beyond the call of duty. 

The personnel in the radar control 
center, which handles the traffic for 
O’Hare Field, constitute the eighth won- 
der of the world because day in and day 
out they have to closely oversee vast 
numbers of aircraft in holding patterns 
during peak rush hours and also during 
bad weather. 

The high degree of perfection that 
these talented people bring to their jobs 

"daily is truly one of the inspiring 
achievements of our time. 
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While millions of passengers come to 
and from O'Hare Field and marvel at 
the modern aircraft, these silent Federal 
employees who live virtually in total ob- 
scurity, seldom receive the tribute which 
they have so richly earned. 

It is for this reason that I include the 
Sun-Times editorial today and wish to 
Publicly acknowledge all of the dedicated 
Federal employees who control the des- 
tiny of so many people in the air and 
On the ground at O’Hare Field. 

Mr, Speaker, the editorial follows: 

COMPLIMENT FOR O'HARE 


The men who man the control tower at 
O'Hare Field received a nice compliment 
recently. It was in a long story by Glenn 
Mapes, reporter for the Wall Street Journal, 
telling of his experience riding 29 hours in 
& United Air Lines plane, N7408U. 

“Approaching Chicago's O'Hare Field,” 
Wrote Mapes, “N7048U got a taste of alr traf- 
fic congestion. The world’s busiest airport, 
O'Hare lands or takes off an average of 
nearly one plane a minute around the clock. 
Delays of 30 to 40 minutes are common; 
sometimes they add up to an hour or more. 
Yet pilots rate O'Hare one of the best - con- 
trolled airports in the nation. In fact, many 
fiers say they would rather land there than 
brave the less crowded skies at other air- 
Ports with less experienced Federal Aviation 
Authority controllers.” 

At the next. stop, San Francisco, Mapes 
had a chance for comparison and to learn 
Why pilots rate Chicago so well. On the des- 
cent an outbound DC 6 came toward his 
Plane but passed under closely. The San 

: cisco controllers hadn't mentioned it. 
Mapes’ pilot didn’t rate it a close call but 
to Mapes it was unnerving. 

So to the men in the O'Hare control tower, 
Rice going and may all your planes continue 
to take off and land safely. 


Report No. 2: “A Strategy fer a Livable 
Environment” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr, HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as I indi- 
cated I would do in my initial favorable 
Comments on the HEW task force report 
Tegarding “a strategy for a livable en- 
vironment,” I am today offering more 
Specific comments about the report. In 
Upcoming days, I intend to continue this 
Practice. 

It is my sincere hope that my col- 
leagues will see-fit to add their thoughts 
on this most pressing and serious topic; 
the improvement of man’s environment. 

The task force has produced a highly 
intelligent report, most deserving of 
Careful attention by each Member of 
Congress, by members of the executive 
branch, and by all citizens interested in 
Tesolving environmental problems. 

Unfortunately, time is against us. 
Every day we delay, every day we wait to 
see if nature will resolve man’s pollution 
Problems, is a day lost in one of man- 

's toughest battles. Had there been 
foresight and concerted action years ago, 
Perhaps many urban dwellers would not 
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be faced today with periodic smog alerts. 
Perhaps rivers would be conducive to 
swimming, rather than dangerous to life. 
It is now incumbent upon us to act 
speedily by giving prompt and serious 
consideration to all proposed legislation 
in the fields of air and water pollution, 
lest we be completely inundated by man- 
made wastes—the destroyers of nature’s 
balanced environment, 

As I mentioned previously, we must 
not focus exclusively on the most obvious 
and publicized problems. We cannot 
afford to ignore the more subtle elements 
of deterioration, such as noise, crowding, 
and urban decay, among others. These 
forces are growing more dangerous daily. 
Radiation hazards and traffic congestion 
are too often conveyors of death to inno- 
cent bystanders. Land has shown & pro- 
pensity to sink radically in places as 
diverse as Long Beach and the San 
Joaquin Valley in California. These are 
among the many challenges which we 
should now begin meeting earnestly 
rather than waiting for the problems to 
become so overwhelming that we must 
adopt a “crisis approach,” much as we 
are being forced to act in air pollution. 

To help pinpoint potential problem 
areas as well as to begin developing pos- 
sible solutions for environmental mal- 
adies which are yet not overly publicized, 
I am in firm agreement with the task 
force report’s suggestion of establishing 
a Council of Ecological Advisers. The 
Council would “provide an overview as- 
sessment of activities in public and pri- 
vate sectors affecting environmental 
change.” Hopefully, the Council would 
be able to arrive at a coordinated, na- 
tionwide environmental policy. It seems 
to me that the Council of Ecological Ad- 
visers would resemble the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. By mak- 
ing recommendations ahead of crises, by 
attempting to foresee potential problems, 
and by providing direction for an inte- 
grated national effort in overcoming en- 
vironmental problems, the Council can 
serve a critical need which is not being 
adequately met. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contribu- 
tions that a Council of Ecological Ad- 
visers could provide would be the publi- 
cation at regular intervals of an exten- 
sive bibliography of current articles and 
books relating to the environment. At 
present, there are a large number of 
fairly specialized publications which do 
a respectable job in recapitulating major 
developments in their specific fields. 
What I have in mind is a rather ambi- 
tious project, an attempt at listing as 
many relevant articles pertaining to all 
aspects of man’s environment as is pos- 
sible. I am fully aware that to list every 
conceivable journal, magazine, or news- 
paper article; every book; every pam- 
phlet; every academic dissertation would 
be a hopeless task. But this does not 
mean that we should abandon attempts 
at forming a “Bibliography of Current 
Environmental News.” Modern com- 
puter technology could be most helpful 
in making such a bibliography fairly 
comprehensive and inclusive, a handy 
guide for people interested in being fully 
aware of the “happenings” in man’s 
environment. 
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As you have undoubtdely noticed, Mr. 
Speaker, I have not been very specific 
in this proposal. But this is only a pro- 
posal at this stage. I welcome comments 
from my colleagues on this subject and 
also hope to receive suggestions from 
professionals who are actively engaged in 
environmental research. At some later 
date, I hope to produce a specific, co- 
herent proposal along these lines, 

A second major administrative pro- 
posal enunciated by the report is the es- 
tablishment of an HEW Office of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Research and Develop- 
ment. The purpose of this ofice would be 
to insure that HEW activities are in- 
tegrated into a total systems approach, 
thereby a concentration and intensive 
coordination of research developments 
in the department being assured. This 
would undoubtedly be a constructive 
and ultimately a money-saving goal, as 
needless duplication of effort would be 
avoided. 

Finally, in the administrative sugges- 
tions of “A Strategy for a Livable En- 
vironment” there is one section which 
distresses me. Perhaps I am misreading 
the report at this juncture, but it seems 
to plainly state that HEW should estab- 
lish liaison offices in other governmental 
departments to coordinate environment- 
al programs and research. It seems to me 
that this would eventually lead to pro- 
liferating demands from other govern- 
ment departments involved in aspects of 
man’s environment for their own liai- 
son offices in other departments. Parkin- 
son’s law would quickly be implemented 
and we would be faced with a morass of 
interdepartmental liaison offices. 

In my humble opinion, the proposed 
Council of Ecological Advisers should be 
entrusted with such a task. The Council 
would be in an ideal position to coordi- 
nate the various activities relating to 
man’s environment by being entrusted 
with the task of keeping informed of 
what all departments are doing in this 
field. Each department would be in 
charge of the actual implementation of 
programs that they are entrusted with. 

But the Council would be able to pin- 
point quickly and accurately who is 
doing what. In other words, it could serve 
as a “clearinghouse” on governmental 
activities relating to the environment. In 
fact, ideally, the Council would be able 
to keep abreast with all activities per- 
taining to man’s environment—be they 
Federal, State, local, private, or nonprofit 
foundation programs. 

Funds for the training of manpower 
to help combat environmental problems 
is one of the high priority items of the 
report. Additionally, public awareness of 
various environmental hazards is im- 
perative. An aroused public is one effec- 
tive catalyst for congressional action. 
While I would not support the establish- 
ment of a gigantic executive propaganda 
agency to coordinate public pressures 
on Congress, I would say that public ed- 
ucation is most important. 

In my next comments about the task 
force report, I will delve further into the 
areas of manpower training, public 
awareness, and most importantly, the 
need for intensive school education in 
environmental health. 
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NLRB’s Failures Make Labor Court 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has been 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. The time has come when it should 
be replaced by a labor court. With that 
in mind I have introduced H.R. 8640. 
Under this bill the court would be com- 
posed of 15 members, appointed for terms 
of 20 years, with staggered terms. 

The need for this change has become 
quite apparent in recent years. In this 
industrial age it is imperative that we 
update our means of coping with prob- 
lems growing out of labor-management 
relations. There is too much involved to 
continue to treat this issue lightly, and 
leave in irresponsible hands the solu- 
tion of problems which deserve the best 
solutions that this enlightened age can 
provide. 

Mr. Speaker, hardly a week goes by 
when we do not hear of one or more 
instances of the failure of the NLRB to 
measure up to its responsibilities. It is 
utterly lacking in the exercise of judicial 
conduct. That fact has become well 
known. The simple and undeniable fact 
is that the Board, and its subordinates, 
have become stacked with people who 
consistently show a callous indifference 
to the legitimate rights of buiness enter- 
prises and constant bias in favor of labor 
unions, These charges are well founded 
and can be thoroughly documented. 

The American people can hardly com- 
prehend the awesome power of the 
NLRB. By delays, arbitrary decisions and 
contradictory actions, designed to 
hamper business, this agency can detroy 
a thriving business and subject thou- 
sands of enterprises to intolerable and 
inexcusable expenses. And this has hap- 
pened in many instances. 

The NLRB should be investigated. In- 
stances of its pattern of unfairness have 
mounted to the point that something 
should be done to protect business, work- 
ers, and the public interest against the 
exercise of arrogant and arbitrary power, 
such as is now lodged in the NLRB, 

STEVES SASH & DOOR CO. CASE 


Mr. Speaker, a score of cases have 
recently been called to my attention, 
which originated in the area I repre- 
sent, wherein the NLRB has been tested 
and found wanting. I shall take the time 
to cite but a few of them, with respect 
to which I have sought and obtained 
some facts. 

In the case of Steves Sash & Door Co., 
of San Antonio, a 2-year contract was 
agreed to after a harrowing experience 
by management, covering a period of 
more than a year of negotiations. I shall 
not detail them here. During that period 
the union changed chief negotiators 
six times, and repeatedly reneged on 
agreements previously reached. And dur- 
ing that period the record is replete with 
evidence of all sorts of acts of coercion 
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and intimidation applied to the company 
by those inspired and directed by union 
negotiators. 

A number of what appears to have 
been wholly unwarranted complaints 
against the company were issued by 
NLRB's Houston regional office, many 
of which were obviously done for the 
sole purpose of helping the union. I defy 
any fair-minded person to read the rec- 
ord and come to any other conclusion. 

The record in that case also reveals 
that charges against the union were 
filed in several instances. But, although 
supported by the strongest of evidence, 
they were either dismissed or no action 
was taken on them by the regional di- 
rector. 

It is significant that in every instance 
where the union filed a complaint against 
the company, the Houston office ruled 
the complaint had merit, irrespective of 
the facts to the contrary. 

The record of this case, which 18 
voluminous, reveals a sordid pattern of 
complete unfairness toward the com- 
pany on the part of the regional office. 
Yet, under the present system the com- 
pany was helpless., Its only recourse 
against this exercise of autocratic pow- 
er was to hire lawyers and file appeals, 
at intolerable cost. 

PATIO FOODS, INC., CASE 


Mr. Speaker, on last May 19 I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record an in- 
stance of utter unfairness exhibited by 
the NLRB's Houston office in the case of 
Patio Foods, Inc., also of San Antonio. I 
there documented a most remarkable 
case of repeated instances of utter disre- 
gard for the rights of the company in the 
course of negotiations with a union. 

Again, I defy any fairminded person 
to examine the record of that case and 
not agree, without reservation, that the 
regional director arbitrarily and repeat- 
edly ignored the legitimate rights of the 
company and resorted to extreme meas- 
ures in favor of the negotiating union, It 
is a record that is lopsided with bias and 
completely devoid of any evidence of ef- 
forts to make decisions which were fair 
and reasonable. 

LONE STAR TEXTILES, INC. 


Another instance of this pattern of un- 
fairness was the case of Lone Star Tex- 
tiles, Inc., of Halletsville, Tex. In that 
ease three relatively small cotton mills 
which were about to be closed were bailed 
out by a family, which then undertook to 
keep the workers employed and make the 
plants succeed. But since the acquisition 
the company has been plagued with a 
long series of union demands, slow- 
downs, intimidations, and severe eco- 
nomic losses. 

Here is another case where the union's 
repeated charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices were on every occasion upheld by 
the NLRB’s Houston regional office. 
And, in keeping with scores of other 
cases, every charge filed by the company 
was summarily disallowed. 

This is another record that Is replete 
with a pattern of repeated and consistent 
bias in favor of the unions involved. The 
company’s grievances were brushed 
aside, and the NLRB’s Houston office 
entered into a virtual partnership with 
the unions and showed no evidence what- 
ever of fairness in resolving the issues. 
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This office has repeatedly aided and 
abetted in pursuing efforts to harass, 
intimidate, and coerce—in case after 
case. 

A fair and impartial investigation will 
confirm everything I have said about 
this case. 

B. & W. ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall refer to but one 
other instance of misconduct on the part 
of the NLRB and its personnel. This one 
relates to the B. & W. Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co., of San Angelo, Tex., 
a foundry which employs about 40 peo- 
ple. Although the company paid good 
wages and enjoyed pleasant relations 
with its employees, it found itself sud- 
denly beset by a strike called by a visiting 
union organizer who claimed he had au- 
thority to represent a majority of the 
plant’s. workers. There had been no elec- 
tion by the employees, no official deter- 
mination, to support this claim. 

Almost immediately after first making 
the demand for recognition, the or- 
ganizer ordered a strike, and on the same 
day filed a large number of charges 
against the company, even though the 
company had not declined to discuss the 
matter with the organizer. The organizer 
then employed the most ruthless forms 
of lawlessness, threats, and coercion in 
beige: pressure upon the company to 
yield. 

The next day the company filed a for- 
mal request to have an election held, 
insisted the visiting organizer did not 
have authority to represent a ma- 
jority of the workers, and agreed to abide 
by the results of an election which it re- 
quested the NLRB to hold. The organizer 
did not want that. And the NLRB’s 
regional office in Fort Worth held that 
no election would be allowed while 
charges against the company were 
pending. 5 

The question of the validity of the 
charges was submitted informally to 
NLRB’s counsel in Washington, at the 
request of the company after the regional 
director had indicated the charges would 
stand. After a few weeks the company 
was notified that the charges would be 
dismissed. Following that the union filed 
an appeal to the NLRB with respect to 
the dismissal. Weeks later the NLRB 
counsel reversed the prior finding and 
ruled that the charges of unfair labor 
practices would not be dismissed. That 
brings the case up to date. 

This presents a case of utter disregard 
for the rights of a small, struggling busi- 
ness. Here the NLRB has condoned an 
unwarranted assumption of authority on 
the part of an organizer who would not 
dare agree to a fair, supervised election 
to confirm his alleged authority. Why? 
Obviously because he knows he would 
lose. That in itself serves to prove the bad 
faith of the organizer. 

The case will now go to the Federal 
court of appeals, and perhaps to the Su- 
preme Court. Hundreds of man-hours 
will be wasted. Production at the plant 
has been retarded. Many thousands of 
dollars will be expended by the company 
in protecting its legitimate interests— 
which the NLRB was created to respect 
and protect. 

Mr. Speaker, the conduct of these peo- 
ple who act for the NLRB, whose salaries 
are paid by American taxpayers, smacks 
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of totalitarianism. A complete NLRB 
housecleaning is overdue. The substitu- 
tion of a labor court seems to be the best 
answer. 


Girard P. Clark Resigns as Head of 
Office of Contract Compliance 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently we learned in the press 
that the Department of Defense has 
Placed the contract compliance program 
Under the control of the Defense Con- 
tract Administration Service. The effect 
of this is to remove the war against racial 
discrimination in defense employment 
from civilian control and place it under 
Military command. It is a move I per- 
sonally view with concern and believe 
should be reversed. 

More recently I have learned that the 
Office of Contract Compliance for the 
Western region has been ordered to move 
from San Francisco to Burlingame on 
July 1. Such a move, placing this office in 
an almost totally white suburb of poor 
accessibility to the urban workers who 
Most need its services, is outrageous. 

I have asked the Department of De- 
fense to reconsider both these matters: 
The transfer of this function from 
Civilian to military control and the phys- 
ical transfer of the Office of Contract 
Compliance from San Francisco to 
Burlingame. 

These actions by the Department of 
Defense have caused much consternation 
and drawn much criticism from con- 
cerned citizens in my district. The place- 
Ment of the compliance program under 
Military command has resulted in the 

tion of the director of the pro- 
Sram, Mr. Girard P. Clark. 

This is regrettable, inasmuch as Mr. 
Clark has performed admirably in this 
Position, and his effectiveness is gen- 
frally recognized in the area. At this time 
I would like to enter his letter of resig- 
Nation into the Recorp, and also a col- 
umn on this same subject by James A. 
Wechsler which appeared in the New 

ork Post on June 5, 1967: 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
Secretary OF DEFENSE, 
CONTRACTS COMPLIANCE OFFICE, 
Ho Washington, D.C., June 2, 1967. 
5 
ejense, 
Washington, D.C. ENA 
to Sm: This is written to further explain 
YOu my reason for resigning from the Fed- 
Service. Were I in any way to blame for 
What I see happening to the Equal Employ- 
tent Opportunity Program for Defense con- 
actors, I would be content with a quiet and 
ieee exit. Since this not the case, I will 


z Tam well aware of my transfer of function 

nd retention rights guaranteed by the Civil 
Service Commission. I decided to leave be- 
ee I could not bring myself to preside 
teh the further erosion of this program. I 
oe What is happening to be a major be- 

ayal ot both the President and the minority 
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group soldiers who are bearing such a dis- 
proportionate share of sacrifice in Vietnam. 
One day the Department of Defense will be 
made answerable to both, and I refuse to be 
part of the team responsible for that be- 
trayal. 

During the past four years I have de- 
veloped and operated the largest, toughest 
and most productive contract compliance 
programs in government and I have no 
regrets. Under Navy I had the full coopera- 
tion, encouragement and support of my 
superiors. Three times during that period I 
took part in successful campaigns to block 
consolidation of the four Defense programs 
because I foresaw the results of such a 
merger. 

When the consolidation finally developed, I 
had a choice between operating the kind of 
low key program that would not disturb De- 
fense or running the kind of aggressive pro- 
gram I had run at Navy, In the fortunate 
absence of any kind of policy direction from 
your office, I chose the latter course. 

I submit that there are only two measures 
of the success of my program, neither of 
which were used or even touched upon by 
the management study you used as a vehi- 
cle to restrict the program and divest your- 
self of responsibility in the area. They are: 
the statistical gains of minority group peo- 
ple employed by Defense contractors and the 
endorsement and support of minority group 
leaders interested and involved in the Equal 
om sia Opportunity aspect of Civil 


Attached to this communication is a sug- 
gested statistical sampling which would be 
useful only if you should have any inter- 
est in verifying the accuracy of my claims. 
Part I suggests a comparison of Navy con- 
tractors with comparable non-Navy Defense 
contractors based on the 1966 submission of 
Standard Forms 100. Part II invites a com- 
parison between certain non-Navy Defense 
contractors before and after they were treated 
to my brand of program, based on their 1966 
and 1967 SF-100 submissions. I challenge 
you to make these comparisons. 

As for the second yardstick, I imagine 
you have become aware in the past few 
months of the high degree of support and 
respect I enjoy among the leadership of the 
Negro, Mexican-American, American Indian 
and Jewish communities. 

When you brought my program to a stand- 
still on February 20, 1967, you ended the 
President's last chance to implement a sub- 
stantla! part of Great Society Program under 
a war-time economy. While many Defense 
contractors, I know, applauded your action, 
and some may have even influenced it, the 
over-protective staff of the President kept the 
facts from his ears even as word was pre- 
vented from reaching Secretary McNamara. 

By this same action, and the raw and re- 
lentless power of the Defense Department 
which was exhibited, you cracked and 
crushed the thin veneer of aggressiveness 
previously displayed by the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance which is supposed to 
exert policy control over the government- 
wide programs. The OFCC, in its confusion 
and trepidation, failed to apprise the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the true implications 
of your actions. It is now apparent that the 
force and direction of the OFCO since early 
1966 were predicated primarily on the actions 
of my program prior to its suppression. 

Your subsequent move, contrary to all of 
the pledges and pronouncements emanating 
from your Office, to turn over my people not 
only to military control, but to the control 
of the hardware merchants who are largely 
concerned with attaining an industrial sine- 
cure after retirement firmly sealed the fate 
of the program. 

While Defense has lost and will continue 
to lose several of the outstanding people in 
the program, enough will remain, in spite of 
all that is being done, to insure a relatively 
better contract compliance program than gil 
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but a few of the other contracting agencies 
and certainly a better Equal 
Program than any your office has ted 
to be developed in the military or civilian 
fields. 

I have remained at my post for over three 
months since you ordered the program para- 
lyzed. Now, with all hope for a reversal clearly 
exhausted and the ultimate fate of the pro- 
gram clearly in sight, I must depart. I am not 
leaving your program; rather you have left 
my program and those of us who were com- 
mitted and dedicated to its success. 

Sincerely, 
Grimarp P. CLARK, 
Director. 
Poromac Cour 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

A long, undercover struggle for control of 
the war against discrimination in defense 
employment has ended in a triumph for 
military rule—and a disastrous defeat for the 
equal-opportunity movement. 

A hitherto unpublicized directive signed 
Many weeks ago by Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary Cyrus Vance and scheduled to take 
effect on July 1, places the clvilian-domi- 
nated contract compliance offices under the 
command of the Defense Contract Admin- 
istration Service. 

The unmistakable impact of the move is to 
give regional military potentates dominance 
over civilians in regional offices throughout 
the nation who haye been waging a serious 
if far from wholly successful fight to obtain 
corporate compliance with executive orders 
of the federal government. 

Details of the shift are camouflaged to 
some degree in bureaucratic gobbledygook 
but men in and out of government concerned 
with the anti-discrimination effort view the 
decree as a crucial turning point. 

In concrete terms the new setup means 
that in key defense areas throughout the 
nation colonels and other brass whose pri- 
mary concern is “production at any price“ 
and whose passion for equal opportunity pro- 
grams is rarely intense—will now have large 
new authority to soft-pedal the anti-dis- 
crimination effort, Many of these officers have 
long been apathetic to prejudiced practices 
in the employment offices of the multi-billion 
dollar defense contractors; too often such 
men are grooming themselves for places in 
the industries with which they are doing 
business for the government, 

The independent operations of spirited 
men in the Defense Dept.’s Equal Oppor- 
tunity programs was the major counter- 
weight on the side of fair hiring and corporate 
compliance. They are now destined to be- 
come subordinates to military figures who 
administer the contracts and procurement 
policies of Defense and are unlikely to wel- 
come critical scrutiny of their labors. 

Actually the order climates a long, inter- 
necine conflict; the casualties are unheralded 
men like Girard Clark, who long led the 
Navy's EEO drive and was widely recognized 
for tenacity and dedication above and be- 
yond routine calls of duty. In the reorganiza- 
tion process that began some months ago, his 
services have been gradually reduced and 
now terminated. 

No doubt there will be others down the 
line who become expendable as the military 
takeover is executed. 

The deterioration in fair employment pro- 
cedures has been discernible for many 
months. Richard Clark, who runs the Hall- 
mark Employment Agency here and has de- 
voted himself to Negro employment break- 
throughs, reports that there has been “a 
feeling for many months that the heat is 
off. “Some defense contractors in flagrant 
defiance of federal policy have been unmo- 
lested, and their immunity has emboldened 
others, he says. 

In part, the changed climate may be the 
predictable result of the deepening pressures 
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of the Vietnam war; in part it may be 
ascribed to the “backlash” atmosphere. The 
danger is that these regressions will be given 
new stimulus by the formal emergence of 
military supremacy in the contract com- 
pliance feld. 

With the preoccupation created by the 
Middle Eastern crisis, there may be further 
disposition to brush off the questions stirred 
by these retreats at home. But no military 
considerations justify the surrender. Dur- 
ing global World War II the first great ad- 
vances in the battle against discriminatory 
hiring were registered—under the prodding 
of A. Philip Randolph. This is hardly a 
moment to sound retreat. 

The story has been buried too long. But 
as word of the Vance order spreads, there 
remains the chance that a storm sufficient 
to halt this will blow up before the 
July 1 deadline. Herbert Hill, labor secre- 
tary of the NAACP, said he was unaware 
of the shift when I first reached him; soon 
thereafter he reported that independent in- 
quiry had confirmed the story and he com- 
mented: 

“This is a further example of the admin- 
istrative nullification of civil rights laws 
and federal executive orders. The NAACP 
has filed many complaints against private 
companies operating with billion-dollar con- 
tracts from the Defense Dept. Even though 
there have been interminable delays and 
awkward administrative procedures, it was 
possible to achieve some relief for aggrieved 
workers. 

“Now it that even the limited 
machinery that existed in the past is to be 
severely crippled by turning over enforce- 
ment responsibilities to those often responsi- 
ble for the discriminatory patterns. The 
NAACP will make the sharpest protest and 
every effort to transform this into a major 
national issue.” 

It is late in the day, but it may not be too 
late for Defense Secretary McNamara to 
take a long look at the nature of the coup 
staged in his balllwick amid the distractions 
of war and crisis. The new order professes to 
assure “improved direction” of the contract 
compliance program. It is in fact a capitula- 
tion to military mindlessness and ancient 
industrial custom. 


Parents and Teachers Urging Support for 
S Headstart Program 


}\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently received a number of 
letters from parents and teachers urging 
support for a Headstart program in Yelm, 
Wash. The letter writers show a deep 
concern and appreciation for the pro- 
gram, and I would like to include some 
of their comments in the RECORD: 

One mother wrote: 

Headstart has done so much for my two 
children. My daughter, 5, was in kindergarten 
but was recommended to go back to Head- 
start as she wasn't ready. It has helped her 
immensely. She is now ready and has learned 
to be independent. . My son, 4... bas 
grown up a lot since going to Headstart. I 
do hope this program will continue in Yelm. 
I only wish it was larger so more children 
could go. 


Another mother wrote: 
We have seen the improvement in skills 
and sociability of these youngsters during 
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the school year. It has also extended to the 
parents and involved them in their chil- 


antipoverty effort, This is a worthwhile pro- 
gram and I hope that it can and will be ex- 
panded. 


A father wrote: 

I feel that Headstart has done a great deal 
of good for my son. It has helped him in 
many ways. I feel that without Headstart he 
would have had quite a few problems in 
school, I know of many other familles that 
feel the same as I do on this. 


Said a kindergarten teacher: 

When the children (from Headstart) en- 
tered kindergarten, It became quite apparent 
to me that these children had had some ex- 
posure to group activities. They were not 
unsure of themselves when entering the 
room for the first time... They contributed 
new songs and games to the group, and were 
ready to socialize immediately. This enables 
me to begin a readiness program in the kin- 
dergarten room much earlier than in past 
years, and the children seem eager to learn. 
I feel a lot of this success can be attributed 
to the Headstart Program. 


Another teacher wrote: 

I would like to thank you and your col- 
leagues for maintaining a project that shows 
concrete evidence of improvement of learn- 
ing both for the child and the family. I con- 
sider it a privilege to work in this program 
and am interested in further expansion in 
the kindergarten and primary grades. The 
follow-through of the Headstart youngsters 
in the primary grades is necessary to con- 
tinued health and intellectual growth. 


Cape Cod National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last few weeks a number of people have 
called my office asking for information 
on the Cape Cod National Seashore and 
the nearby islands of Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket, one of our Nation’s finest 
vacationlands and an area I am fortunate 
enough to represent. 

As our colleagues leave their offices 
today and step out into Washington’s 
summer weather, I hope they will reflect 
upon Cape Cod and the islands—summer 
nights are breezy and cool, summer days 
are perfect for swimming, sunning, and 
golf, Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Nantucket have facilities for everything 
from horseback riding to rocking on the 
front porch. 

They may—during the July 4 re- 
cess—want to visit the Cape Cod Nation- 
al Seashore with its magnificent beach 
and heavy surf, or the artists’ colony at 
Provincetown. The picturesque towns of 
Truro, Eastham, Wellfleet, Chatham, 
Hyannis, and Falmouth are on your way. 
If they are curious about sea life, the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution's 
museum is located conveniently near the 
Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket ferry 
wharf. 

Not far from the Cape is Plymouth, 
site of the Pilgrims’ landing. Nearby New 
Bedford, the old whaling port, is replete 
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with historic sites. Here, one can still buy 
the same kind of pickled limes the 
whalers took to sea to prevent scurvy. 
The seafaring town of Fairhaven pays 
tribute to our State and national flags 
during their Festival of Flags, July 5 to 9. 

How would you like to get away from 
the sultry Washington summer with its 
blue and orange heat haze? As you drive 
through tonight’s rush hour with hot 
pavement radiating the day's heat under 
your tires, think of the cape and islands. 

If you would like more information on 
the cape, the islands, Plymouth, or New 
Bedford, you are invited to contact my 
office. My staff will be delighted to help 
you. 


James B. Conlisk, Jr.: Chicago’s New 
Police Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, June 23, Mayor Richard Daley an- 
nounced the appointment of James B. 
Conlisk, Jr., as the new police superin- 
tendent of the city of Chicago, effective 
August 1. 

August 1 will mark the end of a 7-year 
period of leadership on the part of O. W. 
Wilson, During that period and under 
that leadership Chicago has acquired the 
best police force of any major city in the 
United States. The police department 
facilities, such as the extensive and rapid 
communications system and the large 
number of constantly cruising police ve- 
hicles, have been greatly expanded and 
improved under the leadership of retir- 
ing Superintendent Wilson. 

With the retirement of O. W. Wilson, 
the city’s police force will be keaded by 
a man who has served the city and the 
force for over 20 years. James Conlisk, 
like so many other Chicago policemen, 
comes from a family who have long been 
members of the department. His father, 
James B. Conlisk, Sr., was a policeman 
for 46 years and served as administrative 
assistant to three commissioners, The 
newly designated superintendent has two 
brothers that are with the force. And one 
of his two sons has expressed the desire 
to become a policeman. 

The new superintendent's credentials 
indicate the wisdom of the choice made 
by the mayor after reviewing the names 
of potential replacements submitted by 
the Chicago Police Board. 

Mr. Conlisk joined the department in 
1946 and by 1959 had risen to the rank 
of captain. In 1960, Superintendent Wil- 
son named Captain Conlisk as deputy 
superintendent for fleld services. In that 
capacity, Mr. Conlisk acted as Superin- 
tendent Wilson’s top aide. 

On the announcement of the appoint- 
ment, the retiring superintendent said 
of Deputy Superintendent Conlisk: “No 
man in or outside of Chicago is as well 
qualified.” 

I am certain that the men and women 
of the department and the people of 
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Chicago are pleased with the appoint- 
ment of this most qualified and dedicated 
Chicago police official. I take a special 
Pride in that James Conlisk resides in 
the 11th District of Illinois and there- 
fore is one of my constituents. 

James Conlisk has been named to a 
formidable job but he brings to it formi- 
dable credentials. Deputy Superintendent 
Conlisk, shortly to be Superintendent 
Conlisk, said: 

I pledge a continuation of the leadership 
that has brought Chicago to the forefront 
&s one of the eminent police departments of 
the world. 

All of Chicago wishes the new superin- 

dent well. 


U.S. News Report on Bond Dialog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the June 12, 

issue of U.S. News & World Report sum- 

the present status of the bond 

battle. The magazine article's preface 
suggests: 

Steam is building up behind a plan to pre- 
vent States and localities from selling tax- 
exempt bonds to bulld factories for private 
Companies. 

On a more pessimistic note the article 

cates “industrial-aid bonds, though, 
ra have too many friends to be stopped 


I sincerely hope this second comment 
is not the case. The rapidly proliferating 
Use of public industrial revenue bonds is 
Derverting the market, causing serious 
dislocation, encouraging pirating of in- 
dustry from one area to another, and 
Seriously disadvantaging certain areas of 
the country who are unable, because of 
State law, to compete. 

Those supporting reform in this abused 
area are asking for a hearing on the 
Merits of the issues involved. Such a 
hearing would clearly demonstrate the 
need to alter present practices. 

I commend the U.S. News & World 
Report article to the many Members of 
Congress who have been involved in the 
Various phases of the debate over abuses 
in using public industrial revenue bonds: 
A Tax Incentive THAT'S COMING UNDER FIRE 

Steam is building up behind a plan to 
Prevent States and localities from selling 

-exempt bonds to build factories for pri- 
Vate companies. 

Even some States that use the practice 
Want it banned. 

The Johnson Administration, too, wants 
arly action. 

Industrial-aid bonds, though, may have 

Many friends to be stopped now. 

A long feud between the Federal Govern- 
Ment and State and local governments ap- 

to be coming to a head now. 

The issue is a rush by communities to sell 
their tax-exempt bonds to finance construc- 

of industrial plants for leasing to pri- 
Vate corporations, 

Officials in Washington regard that grow- 
ing practice as an “abuse” of the tax-ex- 
emption privilege that permits States and 

ties to finance public projects at lower 
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rates of interest than they otherwise would 
pay. 

Support now appears to be building up 
rapidly for Administration efforts to stamp 
out such activities by denying tax exemp- 
tion for future issues of municipal indus- 
trial-aid bonds. Some evidence of that grow- 
ing support: 

On May 31, the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation issued a new policy statement say- 
ing that “the situation is rapidly deteriorat- 
ing” and that “abuses of tax exemption have 
expanded to alarming proportions.” 

For the first time, the IBA adopted a res- 
olution backing the Treasury plan to prevent 
this kind of bond, 

On May 24, nine U.S. Senators and 16 
Representatives joined to demand an end to 
industrial-aid- bonds, which, they said, are 
being used by many States to pirate indus- 
tries from other States. 

On May 23, North Carolina’s legislature, 
acting, as it said, “reluctantly as a defensive 
measure and with reservations,” adopted a 
bill to permit the use of such bonds by com- 
munities. 

In doing that, the legislature also adopted 
a resolution denouncing the practice it was 
authorizing and calling on the President, 
Congress and its “sister States” to stop it. 

Governors of a number of States, particu- 
larly Northern States, have recently de- 
manded action from Congress. One such 
State, Pennsylvania, is going ahead to adopt 
its own law authorizing industrial bonds 
while it waits. 

Spreading practice. The use of tax-free 
bonds to finance private plants has been 
spreading rapidly. 

Already in 1967, three States—in addition 
to North Carolina—have authorized their 
issuance. The three are Texas, Colorado and 
Utah. 

This brings to 35 the number of States 
seeking to attract industry with this lure. 
Several others have authorized use of indus- 
trial-aid bonds on a limited basis. 

In addition, a number of other States are 
in the process of adopting bills to authorize 
them. Wyoming’s new law will be ready for 
use after a court test. 

The chart on this page shows the big rise 
in offerings of these bonds. 

Not until 1959 was as much es 15 million 
dollars’ worth issued in a year. Last year, a 
tally by the IBA has just disclosed, the vol- 
ume of new industrial-aid bonds going to 
market exceeded half a billion dollars. 

So far this year, the volume is running 
well ahead of last year’s, and the IBA says it 
estimates “conservatively” that the 1967 
total will be at least three quarters of a 
billion dollars. 

The biggest users of tax-free industrial 
bonds in most recent years have been South- 
ern and Border States, though the practice 
has become widespread since it was first used 
in Mississippi in 1936. 

Last year, for example, nearly two thirds 
of the half-billion-dollar total was offered 
by communities in Kentucky, Alabama, 
Georgia, Arkansas and West Virginia. Sizable 
offerings also came from Delaware and Iowa. 

Pros and cons. Those States are not the 
only friends which industrial-aid bonds 
have now. 

Many members of the IBA itself are 
among the investment banking firms that 
underwrite new issues of these bonds. 

Proponents of tax-free industrial bonds 
say they offer low-income, labor-surplus 
areas an effective method of attracting new 
industry, particularly corporations that lack 
capital to build new plants or credit to fi- 
nance them at reasonable cost. 

Administration officials, however, contend 
that communities now are getting further 
and further from that idea. Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry H. Fowler, in a recent speech, 
had this to say: 

“Now, more and more, this device is being 
used by corporations which are financially 
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strong and quite capable of obtaining their 
funds through normal market channels. 

“When they turn to the local issuing 
agency for these funds they—and the local 
agency—are getting into an arrangement 
which distorts the tax-exemption privilege 
and which, in the long run, simply forces 
the federal tax system to support their 
financing.” 

Cases in point. The IBA, on May 31, gave 
race examples of recent issues sold or sched- 

ed: 

82.5 million dollars in bonds by Middle- 
town, Ohio, for Armco Steel Corporation, 

20 millions in bonds by Nevada, Mo., for 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 


y: 

30 millions in bonds by Warren County, 
Ky., for Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 

80 millions in bonds by Wickliffe, Ky.— 
population 917—for West Virginis Pulp & 
Paper Company. 

60 millions in bonds by Ford Madison, Ia., 
for a subsidiary of Sinclair Ou Corporation, 

Other large companies for which substan- 
tial issues of tax-free bonds have been sold 
recently included American Can Company, 
Skelly Oil Company, Phoenix Steel Corpora- 
tion, Rockwell-Standard Corporation and 
Air Reduction Company. 

Objections to these bonds are offered by 
members of Congress who are pressing bills 
to apply income taxes to such issues in the 
future. In a May 24 statement they listed 
these ts: 

“Municipal industrial-development bond 
issues use public credit for essentially private 
purposes. 

“These bonds encourage the pirating of 
industrial plants . . causing economic dis- 
location in the area abandoned. 

“These bonds hurt legitimate 
“These bonds cause unfair competition.” 

Matter of self-interest? The IBA itself 
bases its opposition on what it regards as 
the self-interest of ite members and of State 
and local governments, 

Its fear: that resentment against indus- 
trial-aid bonds will rise to a point that will 
endanger tax exemption for all future issues 
of State and local bonds. 

Is Congress likely to ban industrial-aid 
bonds? Officials decline to make any pre- 
diction. 

However, there is this note: The most pow- 
erful friend these bonds have is Representa- 
tive Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, which would have 
the job of writing the legislation. Mr. Mills’ 
State, Arkansas, is a user of these bonds and 
issued 131 million dollars’ worth of them in 
the four years 1963-66, 


municipal 


Pyt. Curtis Harman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pvt. Curtis J. Harman, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the cour- 
age of Private Harman and to honor his 
memory by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

CURTIS HARMAN, ON Guard Duty IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

A 21-year-old Baltimorean, Pfc. Curtis J. 
Harman, has been killed in Vietnam, the De- 
fense Department reported yesterday. 

Private Harman, a graduate of Poly who 
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lived at 319 Audrey avenue in Brooklyn was 
killed about 3 P.M. last Saturday by small- 
arms fire while guarding an outpost some- 
where in Vietnam, his father, Curtis C. Har- 
man, said last night. 

ENLISTED IN ARMY 


His son had enlisted in the Army in June 
1966, after finishing his second year at Loyola 
College, Mr, Harman said. 

Although he was in the ROTC, he “couldnt 
wait and enlisted. He volunteered for Viet- 
nam . said he wanted to get in it before 
it was all over.” 

Mr. Harman said his son read constantly, 
all about the military,” had majored in polit- 
ical and military science while at Loyola 
and “wanted to make the military a career.” 

In addition to his parents, Private Harman 
is survived by a sister, Mr. Joyce Filipiak, of 
Munich, 


The American People Support the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to report that the Nation's press is 
paying a deserved tribute to President 
Johnson’s handling of the Middle East 
crisis. There is almost unanimous agree- 
ment that our President has followed a 
responsible, prudent, and reasonable 
course in the Middle East—a course that 
certainly contrasts sharply with that of 
the Soviet Union. 

I believe this editorial opinion reflects 
the overwhelming support the Presi- 
dent’s policy enjoys with the American 
people. As the Baltimore Sun noted in an 
editorial: 

President Johnson’s statement of the 
American position was one that can be sub- 
scribed to by anyone who genuinely wants 
a peaceful Middle East. 


It is clear that President Johnson can 
look to the future with the knowledge 
that the American people stand solidly 
with him on our Government’s policy 
in the dangerous and turbulent Middle 
East area. This fact will give the Presi- 
dent enormous strength and confidence. 

I insert into the Record two editorials 
that represent the kind of positive re- 
action that the President has received on 
his enunciation of American policy in 
the Middle East: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
June 20, 1967] 
THREE SPEECHES 


The state of the world was pretty well set 
forth yesterday in three speeches, one in 
Washington, by President Johnson, and two 
in New York, where Premier Kosygin of the 
Soviet Union and Abba Eban, Foreign Min- 
ister of Israel addressed the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. The state of the 
world is not hopeless, but it is not good. 
Specifically as to the Middle East: 

President Johnson's statement of the 
American position was one that can be sub- 
scribed to by anyone who genuinely wants 
a peaceful Middle East. The points are quite 
clear. As the “first and greatest principle,” 
every nation in the area has a fundamental 
right to live. International maritime rights 
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must be respected: the President said that 
“if a single act of folly was more responsible 
for this explosion than any other,” it was the 
Egyptian announcement of the closing of 
the Strait of Tiran, The need, he said, is for 
recognized boundaries and other arrange- 
ments that will guarantee all countries secu- 
rity against terror, destruction and war. 

On those propositions Mr. Johnson may 
have seemed to be accepting the Israeli point 
of view. On the other main points he warned 
against letting military success blind a victor 
to the legitimate rights and interests of 
others; and he charged the nations of the 
region, not excluding Israel, with joint re- 
sponsibility for at last doing something 
about the Arab refugees, of whom there are 
now more, 

If the weight of the President's statement 
still falls on the Israeli side of the scales, 
why, that is where It falls. 

Mr, Eban in the General Assembly gave 
Israel's case in full, and eloquently. Speak- 
ing after Premier Kosygin, he laid upon the 
Soviet Union a heavy responsibility for the 
war its proteges lost, and rejected as totally 
inacceptable to Israel a return to the situ- 
ation of June 5, as called for by Russia and 
the Arabs. To return, he said, would be to 
try to “reconstruct a broken egg.” Beyond 
that, he suggested concessions to the Arabs, 
with Jordanian access to the Mediterranean 
as an example, but made it plain that peace 
in the region Arabs and Israelis are “destined 
to share” would depend on face-to-face 
negotiations which alone, he said, could 
effectively remove the Middle East from the 
scope of global rivalries. 

In the sense that Mr. Eban falled to pro- 
pose that Israel roll over and die, it was a 
hard-line speech, but it did hold out some 
hope for a better era ahead. 

And Mr, Kosygin? Did he recognize, in any 
slightest phrase, that the Arab cause was 
anything but impeccably pure? Did he to 
any degree at all join President Johnson in 
wishing to enlarge the arena of Russo- 
American common action? He did not. Mr. 
Kosygin’s appearance, his first in this coun- 
try, had been anticipated as an opportunity 
for Soviet statesmanship, no matter what 
the Soviet spokesman in the Security Coun- 
cil may have said in the immediate wake of 
the Israeli triumph, Instead, his address was 
a sterile echo of that spokesman's false 
charges and intemperate vilifications. 

Mr. Eban, speaking of the Arabs, expressed 
a willingness to perceive “any glimmer of 
reality and moderation in the Arab mind.” 
At another level of power, the United States 
would welcome a similar sign from the Rus- 
sians. Yesterday, at least, no such sign was 
forthcoming. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, 
June 20, 1967] 
A POSITIVE MIDEAST PROGRAM 


President Johnson and Israeli Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban, in agreement on several 
points, have offered constructive approaches 
to peace in the Middle East. What Soviet 
Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin has offered is no 
approach at all, but a retreat from peace. 

Besides inflaming the question of who was 
the aggressor, Kosygin’s demand that Israel 
withdraw from Arab territory immediately 
and pay full war damages to the Arab na- 
tions would merely set the stage for renewed 
conflict. Kosygin is asking nothing less than 
a return to the status quo—back to the old 
boundaries, back to the old tensions, back 
to a situation in which the Arabs can rearm. 
In short, back to the conditions that led 
to war in the first place. Kosygin's demands 
are inconsistent with his warning that con- 
flict in the Mideast could lead to nuclear war. 

By contrast, President Johnson, in his five 
principles for peace, that a key 
need is limiting the “destructive arms race.” 
Eban recognies it, too, and further realizes 
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that the arms race is a “fearful waste of 
economic energy” in the Mideast. Rather 
than encouraging a situation in which the 
arms race might be stimulated, the major 
powers should foster peaceful programs of 
economic and social development that would 
help Arabs and Israelis alike. 

Mr. Johnson also echoed what Israel had 
said earlier—that the Arabs and the Israelis 
bear the main responsibility for establishing 
a long-range peace for their peoples, This 18 
the only realistic appraisal. The United Na- 
tions failed before to preserve peace in the 
Mideast. The U.N. and the major powers 
should, of course, do what they can to re- 
establish peace, but their role in a settlement 
can be only supportive. 

It is perhaps a small base from which to 
build a useful dialogue, but Mr. Johnson and 
Kosygin did agree on one point: that Israel 
has the right to a national life. Kosygin’s 
U.N. speech was not constructive, and his 
walkout during Eban's reply cannot be 
ignored or excused. Yet the speech was de- 
livered in a restrained manner, without any 
shoe-banging or other pyrotechnic effects. 
Some think Kosygin's comparative restraint 
left the door open for a meeting with Presi- 
dent Johnson. Perhaps it did. And possibly 
talks between the two men could be of 
value at this time. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of thé 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72. 
Supp. 2). 


Manpower Development and Training Act, 
a Supplement to Traditional Concept of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
power Development and Training 
offers an important supplement to 

dur traditional concept of education. In 
y's fast moving world with its 
economy and ever-growing 
automation, we must assiduously strive 

Provide educational opportunities for 

Ose who find themselyes unemployed 
ugh lack of technical skill. 

Strength as a nation depends 

Ubon our utilization of the potentials of 
dur human resources. Therefore, I am 
encouraged by the report recently re- 
deired from Mr. Jess C. Fletcher, director, 
tana State Employment Service. Mr. 
Fletcher informs me that more than 87 
nt of those who trained in Montana 

who responded to his questionnaire 

w have jobs related to their MDTA 

g. Mr. Fletcher was also kind 
enough to send copies of the replies from 
the trainees. These letters overwhelm- 
ingly indicate satisfaction with the 
Program, 

One wrote: 

t Would have never been able to qualify 
mene job that I have now (secretary with 
training) had it not been for the pro- 
or When you suddenly become the head 
the hougehold, an ordinary job would 
the Support three children and give them 
be education they will need to grow up to 
usef:u citizens. 


Another reply included these words: 
De hrough my training I have acquired a 

ew respect for myself in being able to 
Teally achieye something by helping people. 


Other letters included the following: 


* just don't really know what I would 


© done if this program had not accepted 
- I felt so completely helpless at the time, 
m this did give me some confidence in 

Fselr, 
E have been steadily employed by the Boe- 
Me Airplane Co, since graduation from the 
lena school .,.I find my work chal- 
— and my job rewarding. Year around 
my et has introduced stability into 

e. 


I would like to thank everyone involved 
40. I have often heard that life begins at 
84. I have found that it also can begin at 


B Iwas Immediately employed by American 
Mote 


as a welder and in 6 weeks was pro- 

1 to # Foreman. 
am sure that apart from the training 
errs I would never have been offered this 
r ployment (accounting clerk) nor could 
i, e capably filled it had I been offered 


Appendix 


Mr. President, these brief statements 
indicate, I believe, the importance of 
this program. Through the Manpower 
Development and Training Act we can 
help a vast segment of our society to re- 
establish themselves. The retraining and 
education of our citizens should be of 
concern to each of us. I also take this 
opportunity to commend Mr, Fletcher 
for the fine job that he has done in 
Montana with this program which is 
helping Americans to help themselves. 


A Tribute to Speaker McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the Bos- 
ton College Club of Washington paid 
tribute to a great American on May 3, 
1967. I had the pleasure of being present 
with the alumni of Boston College and 
their friends, many of whom are our col- 
leagues here in Congress. We had all 
come together to honor our distinguished 
and beloved Speaker, JOHN McCormack, 

That evening, President Johnson said 
of our Speaker: 

There has been no person . who has 
more devoted, who has been more coura- 
geous under fire, and who has been more 
compassionate for his fellowmen. 


These words are an expression of the 
esteem we all have for our beloved 
Speaker. 

In his response, Speaker McCormack 
recalled his 39 years of service in this 
House and at the same time looked to 
the future. Knowing that his remarks 
would be of interest to my colleagues, I 
include them at this time, as follows: 


Mr. McCormack. My very dear friend, and 
at least slightly pleasant exaggerator, Tom 
O'Neill, Your Excellency Most Reverend Pat- 
rick A. O'Boyle, my dear friend, Archbishop 
of Washington, Father Walsh, president of 
Boston College, Father Graham, who is the 
Provincial in the Western Province of the 
Dominican Order, other reverend clergy who 
are present, my very good friend, Postmaster 
General and Mrs. O'Brien, Mrs. Albert, Mrs. 
Boggs, my dear Mrs, McCormack, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues of both branches of 
the Congress, ladies and gentleman and 
friends, with your permission and by unani- 
mous consent I have a speech here that I 
will not make. 

I do not know whether Tom O'Neill or 
someone else will try to get it put in the 
Congressional Record. If they do you may 
read it there. 

I am deeply honored and deeply touched. 
Like you, I am a human being, and I have 
all the emotions of a human being. One of 
the uppermost thoughts in my mind that 
has always actuated my life, and always will, 
eyen as a youngster, is a deep feeling of 

i 


friendship on my part toward others, and on 
their part toward me. 

Gerry Ford made some very sweet state- 
ments about me, as did also Senator Ken- 
nedy, Carl Albert, Hale Boggs, and Father 
shores I value every word that they have 

In connection with what G Ford said, 
I think it is a very laudable . to be 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, If 
the people through some misguided infu- 
ences should elect a Republican House, there 
is no one I would rather see Speaker of the 
House of Representatives than Gerry Ford. 
I will not go into that any more. 

But my association with the Republican 
leader has been very close and friendly. The 
middie aisle means nothing to me in my 
friendships. I Uke men and women who can 
disagree without being disagreeable, and I 
try to be of that school, The friendships that 
I have in the House transcend the middle 
aisle. 

One of the most valued friends I have is 
Gerry Ford. He is a great American. We dis- 
agree, but we do not disagree on foreign af- 
fairs. Gerry Ford's views and my views are 
basically the same, and it was only this after- 
noon at an important meeting in the White 
House with the President that I again saw 
evidence of his dedication to public service. 
To make any extended remarks about the 
presence here tonight of the President of the 
United States would be subject to a point 
of order. 

I did not know the President was going to 
be here. His coming was a complete sur- 
prise to me. I saw somebody put an extra 
chair here and I attached no significance 
even to that. It was only when the President 
was about to come on the platform that I 
saw him. This afternoon when we were with 
him, Gerry, he made no indication that he 
was going to be here tonight. I had many 
obligations In the House, that is, visitors 
and conferences. About 3 o'clock my secre- 
tary came in and said, “The President wants 
you down at the White House at 4:30.“ And 
this dinner was coming on tonight. Thus 
from unexpected calls arise duties which 
prompt you to respond. 

As I have said, I deeply appreciate the re- 
marks made about me, although I do not feel 
that I deserve them, by Senator Kennedy, 
my dear friends Carl Albert, Hale 
Pather Walsh, and, again, Gerry Ford. It is 
difficult for me to understand why anybody 
should praise me. I simply do what I think 
I ought to do. To me, what I do is just 
natural. In the performance of my duties I 
have certian things to do. I realize I cannot 
please everybody, but I try to do the best 
I can and to make the right judgments and 
the right decisions. Above all, when I as- 
sume the rostrum, I assume the rostrum as 
Speaker of the House, and at all times I am 
going to protect the rights of every Member 
without regard to party under the rules and, 
above all, I am always going to protect the 
rights and prerogatives of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. [Applause.] 

I am deeply honored by this tribute that 
is paid to me by the Boston College Club 
of Washington. When Tom ONeill and Eddie 
Boland called upon me several weeks ago 
to see about my attending or being a guest 
of honor at the Boston College Club of Wash- 
ington meeting which they have each year. 
and which I have attended several times, I 
assumed there would be three or four hun- 
dred persons in attendance. I never expected 
this wonderful tribute. I am deeply touched 
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today by the presence of each and every one 
of you, coming from all parts of the coun- 
try as many of you have, and I find my abil- 
ity inadequate to express the feelings in my 
mind and in my heart. 

The action of the Boston College Club of 
Washington in selecting me for the award 
of “Man of the Year” is something that I 
deeply appreciate and which I shall always 
treasure, because in doing this the Boston 
College Club of Washington represents Bos- 
ton College. Boston College is one of the 
great institutions of higher learning of our 
country. Steeped in the moral and educa- 
tional teachings of the Jesuits—and the word 
“Jesuit” is synonymous with education“ 
Boston College is one of the outstanding in- 
stitutions of its kind, not only in America, 
but in the world. I am proud that I am an 
alumnus, through honorary degree, of that 
great institution. 

Boston College has grown tremendously, 
particularly in recent years, due to the out- 
standing leadership of men like Father 
Walsh, president of Boston College, and his 
predecessors, and due also to the student 
body. Particularly I want to pay the tribute 
which is due also to the alumni, to the presi- 
dent and the faculty of Boston College with 
their farseeing minds. They recognize that 
the world of tomorrow is going to be a mark- 
edly changed world from the world of today. 
The younger generations face great scientific 
progress. The changes that will result in con- 
sequence thereof will affect the national 
economy of all nations. Individuals will be 
affected when the question arises as to 
whether or not they can get employment. 
Boston College is a leader in trying to edu- 
cate its students to make their contributions 
and to avenue those changes so that they 
will serve the people. Otherwise they could 
frustrate our people. 

Boston College is a great institution. To- 
night I accept the honor bestowed upon me 
in the name of Boston College, past, present, 
and future. 

What I say about Boston College should 
apply to all institutions, They should look 
ahead into the future as far as mere human 
beings can and try to see the way the world 
is likely to go or can possibly go. 

I can see great changes, and unless we look 
ahead and guide those changes to serve our 
people under our free government—legisla- 
tors, business, educational institutions, fi- 
nancial institutions, everyone making a con- 
tribution to the maximum extent that we 
can—unless we influence these great eco- 
nomic changes that are going to take place 
to serve our people, then through frustration 
they could instead master our people. I have 
every confidence that the people of America 
and our educational institutions realize the 
task that confronts not only America but the 
world of tomorrow along educational and 
other lines. 

Mark what I am saying now extempora- 
neoulsy. I am not camparing Boston College 
with any other institution of a sectarian 
nature or a nonsectarian nature, But con- 
fining my remarks to Boston College, I know 
the students leave the college with a com- 
plete education, both moral and secular. 
‘They leave the institution imbued with the 
discipline of the Founder of the Jesuit 
Order 400 years ago. They leave there with 
learnings and teachings connected with 
truth. They are imbued with a way of life 
that has its origin in truth as contrasted 
with the ideology of a life that has its origin 
in falsity. They leave there with a love of 
God and a love of fellowmen—a love of 
neighbor. They realize that by the manner 
in which they carry out the Second Com- 
mandment, “Love Thy Neighbor,” they, with- 
out regard to religious convictions, show 
their love of God In the First Commandment. 

They leave there with the knowledge that 
the clash in the world of today can truly be 
represented by two words, both four-letter 
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words. To me they are the most meaningful 
words in any language: one love, the other 
hate; one uplifting, exalting, and affirmative, 
the other degrading and destructive; one 
leaving in its wake a feeling of refreshment 
in trying to make one’s contributions to 
living a decent life, the other leaving in its 
wake destruction, disaster, and darkness in- 
stead of light. 

Love of God, love of neighbor, 

The grave is not the end. There is account- 
ability for our trust in the hereafter. I am 
not delivering a sermon, I am talking about 
a way of life. I am speaking of the dignity of 
the Individual, Government is the servant 
and not the master. 

Consider the communist ideology of hate. 
The communists are not only atheists but 
they are atheists plus. They hate God. They 
not only deny God but they hate God. How 
can you hate God and love your neighbor? 
You certainly cannot hate God and love your 
neighbor. 

We might talk about the ideology which 
proclaims that might is right; that the grave 
is the end—not only within the Nation, but 
from nation to nation—and the dignity of 
man is destroyed. The individual becomes a 
part of the great wheel of state, a govern- 
ment of men and not of laws. We are a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men. If we take 
those two words, loye and hate, and apply 
them to the world of today, we will have a 
basic understanding of the real differences 
that exist betwen the way of life in which 
we believe, based upon truth, and an ideol- 
ogy of life that the communist world be- 
lieves Is best—a world of hate with its 
origins in hate. 

I have studied those words for my own as- 
sistance in making up my mind as a legisla- 
tor and a human being. I have studied their 
meaning and significance in relation to the 
difficulty of the struggle to be good, the difi- 
culty in the fight to follow out those things 
in which we believe, the meaning and the 
significance of what that word love“ means 
in the lives of human beings everywhere, the 
meaning and significance of what the word 
„hate“ means in the minds of people every- 
where. 

Boston College, through its president, its 
Fathers, and its faculty, have always in- 
culcated in its students the meaning and 
significance of love of God and love of 
neighbor, and the meaning and significance 
of the way of life in which we believe based 
on truth and centered around the dignity 
of the individual, Those two words mean 
everything. If you analyze them, you will 
agree that they mean everything in guid- 
ing us in those directions and in adopting 
policies that will be for the best interests 
of our country and for mankind in light of 
the challenges that exist in the world today. 

So with the President’s appearance and 
his kind remarks and the other nice things 
said about me, I wished to depart from the 
remarks that I had prepared and to speak 
extemporaneously of some thoughts that 
run through my mind and have run through 
my mind throughout the years, 

Our country is greater than any one of 
us, The national interest of the United 
States is paramount. There should be in the 
minds of all of our citizens, and particularly 
in the minds of those occupying responsible 
positions, the question; What course of ac- 
tion is consistent with the national interest 
of our country? We must realize when we 
make decisions that there is a calculated 
risk of action. 

I sat in on all of the decisions since 1940 
made by any President. I remember the 
decision made in relation to Cuba by the 
late President, who was my dear and valued 
friend, and the Cuban confrontation. That 
decision meant a calculated risk of action. 
If the late President did not make that 
decision. what do you think would have 
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flown from a nondecision, and the calculated 
risks of inaction? 

With every decision made requiring action, 
of course, there are calculated risks. But 
with every decision for inaction, where in- 
action is decided upon, there are calculated 
risks. Both sides of the coin should be 
viewed and must be viewed in the making 
of any decision, particularly one of para- 
mount importance to the national interest 
of our country. 

Whenever I am in those meetings I am 
viewing both sides. What is likely to flow 
from a decision that we make? Then I say, 
“What is likely to flow if we do not make a 
decision?” 

I found during the 1930's, during the days 

—of Hitler, that inaction on the part of Britain 
and France brought about a result that led 
to World War II. As human beings we do not 
know whether the decisions that we make 
are right or wrong. We hope they are right. 
As human beings all we can do is the best 
we can. We must make the best judgment 
we can in accordance with the gifts God has 
given us. But we have got to have the cour- 
age to make the decision in deep faith on the 
part of all without regard to our religious 
convictions. That is of vital importance at 
all times, but particularly in the world of 
today when extreme tensions exist. I find 
that the great majority of persons who are 
possessed of a deep faith, no matter how 
dark things look, retain their confidence in 
themselves more so than those who are lack- 
ing in deep faith. I am now talking not alone 
along Catholic lines, but I am talking about 
the deep thoughts of our Protestant friends 
and our Jewish friends also. I am talking 
about anyone who believes in God or & 
supreme being, because the way of life we 
believe in comes from Him through His 
natural law, and we can bank on Him being 
on our side in the long run. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I am talking 
longer than I had intended to, and I am 
probably getting into a subject that I feel 
very deeply about, but leaving a little 
thought here and there. I have every con- 
fidence, I have no fear of the outcome, be- 
cause I have confidence in the American 
people. I have confidence in our people be- 
cause the great majority of them are pos- 
sessed of deep faith. I have confidence that 
no matter what crisis might confront our 
country, we will meet it not only in the best 
interests of our country but in the best 
interests of future peace. 

So in conclusion, again I express my deeP 
thanks to the Boston College Club of Wash- 
ington, and also to you, Father Walsh, as the 
president of that great institution that we 
all admire and love, Boston College. [Pro- 
longed applause. | 


“My Flag”—Poem by Harold F. Mohn, 
Myerstown, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Harold F. 


Mohn, a constituent from Myerstown, 
Pa., sent to me a poem entitled “MY 


Flag,” which he wrote in tribute to the 


American flag as a symbol of our free 
Nation. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the poem 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
My FLAG 
(By Harold F. Mohn) 
T love the flag of my country, 
With a passion deep and rare. 
I promise I will defend it, 
Anytime, anywhere. 
It is the symbol of freedom, 
In all its colors bright, 
And in the quest to gain a peace, 
It is a shining light. 
The blue in it stands for valor, 
By those who serve so well. 
The red portrays the blood that flowed, 
By those who fought and fell. 
The white is the peace we strive for, 
We cherish and revere. 
This, is the flag of my country, 
I hold so close and dear. 


Uncommon Valor Was a Common Virtue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Wil- 
liam Sherman said, “War is cruel and 
you cannot refine it.” The war in Viet- 
nam is no exception. The cruelest aspect 
of this war, as in all other wars, is the 
destruction of the lives of the most fit 
and able young men of a nation. 

The decision is made in Washington 
Must be made with the full awareness 
that it is the soldier in the field who must 
implement them. We must make certain 
that the policy of the United States is to 
attain our stated goals with the least 
expenditure of lives. That is why I have 
Called for a serious reconsideration of 
the “search and destroy” tactics pres- 
ently being used, 

Mr. Speaker, I read into the RECORD 
a list of the men who gaye their lives 
in Vietnam from June of 1986 to May of 
1967 who resided in the 11th District of 
Illinois. I do this, to provide due recogni- 
tion and respect to these men and their 
families and to emphaside that I have 
always been aware of the personal na- 
ture of war. 

It was said many hundreds of years 
ago that “War spares not the brave.” Mr. 
Speaker, the names of the brave of the 
lith District are: 

Army Pfc. Gerald Warzecha, 18, of 
4533 North Meade Avenue. 

Army Sp5c. George L. Gavaria, 21, of 
4925 North Oriole, 

Navy Hospitalman Donald J. Rion, 24, 
of 593114 Northwest Highway. 

Army Sp4c. James Wendolowski, 21, 
Of 5102 West Ainslie. 

Marine Cpl: Donald W. Bollman, 21, of 
Norridge, 

Marine Cpl, James W. Lohrey, 22, of 
5306 North Mulligan. 

Navy Corpsman John Rapey, 31, of 
6555 West Addsion. 

Army Sp4c. Kenneth Wells of 4248 
North Odell. 

Army Sgt. Michael J. Kotulla, 21, of 
5728 North Oleander, 

Marine Pfc. Neil J. Cacciottolo, 20, of 
Norridge. 
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Marine Pfc. John E. Cronin, 20, of 5043 
North Kostner. 

Army Sp4c. Kevin T. Gorman, 22, of 
5930 North Kolmar. 

Army Pfc. Richard P. Hilgart, 22, of 
4407 North Winchester. 

Marine Pfc. Stephen M, Lee, 19, of 
4621 North Winchester. 

Army Space. Peter J. Niccolini, 21, of 
6907 North Owen. 

Army Pfc. Walter A. Wilks of 4825 
North Oak Park. 


Writers Group Honors Bards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, each year 
the Birmingham Festival of Fine Arts 
spring celebration, the conference of the 
Alabama Writers’ Conclave, and the 
"Bama Writers’ Club’s fete honor the out- 
standing young poets and artists of our 
Alabama high schools and colleges. This 
year the "Bama Writers’ Club paid trib- 
ute to 25 students from Montgomery and 
south-central Alabama who had been 
awarded both State and National prizes 
during the 1966 nationwide celebration 
of Poetry Day Week. 

State poetry writing contests were con- 
ducted under the auspices of Montgom- 
ery poet and musicologist, J. Mitchell 
Pilcher, who is to be highly commended 
for his many fine contributions and who 
has been an inspiration to budding 
young poets and writers throughout our 
State. Certainly this program and the 
recognition these young people have re- 
ceived is a fitting tribute to Mr. Pilcher's 
unceasing efforts to instill a spirit of en- 
thusiasm for creative writing among our 
young people, 

Mr. Pilcher is also Alabama chairman 
for the National Poetry Day Committee. 
Serving with Mr. Pilcher on the commit- 
tee are Hon. Morton D. Prouty, Florence, 
Ala.; Dr. Clyde H. Cantrell, Auburn Uni- 
versity Library; Mary B., Ward, Birming- 
ham; Elizabeth W. Sheehan, Montgom- 
ery, and Corrinne Demetropolis, Mobile, 
Frances Clark Handler, Miami Beach, 
Fla., artist and poet, serves as national 
director of the National Poetry Day 
Committee, Inc., whose stated aim is “To 
secure the annual observance on October 
15 of a National Poetry Day.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the newspaper article announc- 
ing the Alabama student prizewinners be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, June 
15, 1967] 
WRITERS’ Group Honors BARDS OF 
MONTGOMERY 

Statewide poets and authors attended the 
Bama Writers’ Club's Sixth Annual Summer 
Tea and Book Fair, June 10, in the Birming- 
ham Museum of Art. 

The featured speaker at the tea and book 
fair was J. Mitchell Pilcher, Montgomery 
poet and Alabama Chairman for National 
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Poetry Day Committee, Mr. Pilcher is an 
executive board member of Alabama Writers’ 
Conclave, an Honorary Penguin of the Ala- 
bama Pen Women, and a founder-member of 
the Academy of American Poets. 

Speaking on “Our Alabama Campus Poets: 
The New Poetry,” Mr. Pilcher programmed 
published prize-winning verse by campus 
student poets attending Florence State Col- 
lege, Birmingham-Southern, Samford Uni- 
versity, Auburn University, Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Lee and Lanier High Schools, Mont- 
gomery, and University of Alabama, and 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, 

Montgomery students honored were Nancy 
Bonner, an alumna of Huntingdon College: 
Mary Lou Light, Lanier High School; Michael 


» O'Bannon and Katharine Anderson, Lee High 


School. 

The Montgomery student ts 
awarded State and National 5 this ane 
nual student poetry contests, in the mid- 
October, 1966, 50-state celebration of Na- 
tional Poetry Day-Poetry Week. They are 
among the 25 high school and college stu- 
dents, in Montgomery and the central Ala- 
bama area, who were awarded State and Na- 
tional prizes in the annual observance. 


The Alewife: An Eye and Nose Witness 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days photos and stories have appeared 
in newspapers across America about the 
heaps of dead fish piled on beaches in 
the Chicago area. 

The dead fish are alewife, a cousin of 
the herring which has entered the Great 
Lakes from the Atlantic Ocean only in 
the past decade, but which has found 
an environment suitable to a titanic 
population explosion. 

It is estimated that there are billions 
of these 6- to 8-inch-long fish in every 
one of the Great Lakes, with Lakes 
Michigan and Ontario having the heav- 
iest populations. 

Since as much as half the population 
dies off annually, the alewife has become 
a major problem of the Great Lakes and 
a principal source of pollution. 

The dead bodies of these fish litter 
beaches, clog water intakes, and cause 
an odor problem in or near the business 
districts and harbors of cities like Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 

Believing that the time has come to 
undertake a crash program of control 
for this pest, I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 4793, which would authorize a coor- 
dinated Federal-State attack on the 
problem. This proposal currently is 
pending before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

In view of the increasingly serious 
proportions which the alewife problem is 
assuming, it is my hope that action can 
be taken in the near future. > 

In order to acquaint my colleagues 
further with the alewife situation, I am 
including hereafter a story from the New 
York Times on the Chicago beach inun- 
dation and excerpts from my recent tes- 
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timony before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Interior: 
[From the New York Times, June 22, 1967] 
Dean FISH Cover BEACHES IN CHICAGO; 
BULLDOZERS IN FIGHT 

CHC, June 21 (UPI).—A hundred park 
district workers fought a losing battle today 
with millions of dead fish that were being 
washed ashore along 20 miles of beaches 
faster than they could be removed by bull- 
dozers. 

Four men worked around the clock with 
shovels to keep the intakes of the city’s mu- 
nicipal water department pumping stations 
free of dead fish. 

Arthur Stewart, assistant landscape super- 
visor for the park district, said, “I’ve never 
seen a condition like this in 22 years.“ 

The small white fish, each about six inches 
long, are known as alewives, a variety of salt 
water herring that invaded the Great Lakes 
with the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Alewines multiply by the millions in 
fresh water, where they have no natural 
enemies. 

The alewives apparently die when sub- 
jected to sudden temperature changes in the 
water. 

Willard Barry, general supervisor of Chi- 
cago’s parks and beaches, said that as long 
as the northeast winds prevailed, millions of 
alewives would continue to be washed ashore. 
The Weather Bureau said that northeast 
winds would continue for at least one more 
day. 

Mr. Barry said he had received no com- 
Plaints that the dead fish had created a 
health problem. 

Fish removal crews were using bulldozers, 
tractors, 15 sand-cleaning machines, a $20,- 
000 beach sanitizer and 10 trucks to haul 
away the fish. 


Atewire CONTROL IN THE GREAT LAKES 

Mr. Zantockr. Mr. Chairman, I am indeed 
grateful for this opportunity to make a 
statement on the proposed budget of the In- 
terior Department. 

My particular interest is in obtaining ade- 
quate funding to permit control of the ale- 
wife, a herring-like fish which now exists by 
the tens of billions in the Great Lakes. 

With controls, this fish could be a valuable 
commercial species and serve as forage for 
more desirable fish, such as the coho salmon, 
lake trout and whitefish. 

Uncontrolled, as it is now, the alewife is a 
pest. It is estimated that about half the adult 
alewife population may die off annually. The 
dead bodies litter beaches, clog intakes, 
cause odor problems in or near the business 
districts and harbors of cities like Milwau- 
kee and Chicago, and further pollute the 
Great Lakes. 

Further, this species, which seldom grows 
more than nine inches long, is preventing 
the fishing resources of the Lakes from re- 

from the losses caused by the 
lamphrey eel scourge, which now is under 
control. 

Alarmed by the magnitude of this problem, 
last year I wrote to Secretary of the Interior 
Udall asking that the federal government un- 
dertake a “‘crash-program”—similar to that 
used against the lamphrey—to control the 
alewife and restore an ecological balance to 
the Great Lakes. 

In his reply the Secretary recognized the 
seriousness of the problem and acknowledged 
that the alewife now has the upperhand. 
Control, he stated, would require a “massive 
and sustained effort.” 

Believing that such an effort might best 
be undertaken through cooperation and co- 
ordination between the Great Lakes States 
and the federal government, I introduced 
H.R. 4793 on February 2, 1967, a bill which 
would authorize the Secretary to cooperate 
with the affected states in conducting re- 
search into the problem and carrying out 
action programs of control. The measure au- 
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thorizes a 85 million federal appropriation 
which would be expended on a matching 
basis with the states acting individually or 
together in an interstate compact to combat 
the alewife. 

This proposal now is pending before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 

I believe, however, that the Department of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, should intensify its own 
efforts at combatting the alewife. 

According to figures provided me by the 
Bureau in 1966, expenditures on alewife con- 
trol, principally in Lake Michigan, are about 
$200,000. In the budget request which you 
of the committee now have before you about 
the same amount—$200,000—is slated for 
alewife control. 

This amount falls considerably short of 
being the massive and sustained effort which 
Secretary Udall admitted would be necessary 
if any headway is to be made against the 
alewife. 

Just how much is necessary—or In what 
form aid should come—is a matter of some 
dispute among interested groups. 

Local health officials and water pollution 
specialists are interested in an immediate 
and effective end to the problems caused by 
the alewife die-off, even if that means elim- 
ination of the species from the Great Lakes. 

State conservation officials, on the other 
hand, see the alewife as a good food source 
for the desirable game fish they are stock- 
ing in the Lakes. To them, the most effec- 
tive use of federal funds would be for pur- 
chases of trout, whitefish and salmon finger- 
lings with which to “seed” the Lakes. 

Commercial fishermen, on the other hand, 
are interested in federal programs directed 
toward the commercial use of the alewife. 

Because of the conflicting interests in- 
volved and the multi-faceted nature of the 
@lewife problem, I believe a coordinated 
federal-state attack, as envisioned in H.R. 
4793, remains the best hope of a satisfactory 
solution. 

Pending the enactment of this proposal, 
it is my hope that this subcommittee will 
increase the amount of funds designated for 
alewife control. 


Celebration of the Gandhi Centenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 17, 1967, the Government of India 
presented to the American people, 
through our educational institutions, 50 
sets of the collected works of Mahatma 
Gandhi in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Gandhi centenary. I ask 
unanimous censent that there be placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of Ambassador B. K. Nehru's speech 
presenting the sets to Vice President 
Husert H. Humpnrey, and the text of the 
Vice President's response. 

The celebration of Mahatma Gandhi's 
centenary is being observed not only in 
India, but in many countries, including 
our own. Paul F. Power, of the University 
of Cincinnati, and Dr. Joan Bondurant, 
of the University of California at Berke- 
ley, are cochairmen of the Ghandi Cen- 
tennial Committee of the Association for 
Asian Studies, which is charged with the 
planning of programs and other activi- 
ties appropriate to the commemoration 
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in the United States. This committee will 

coordinate its activities with the Indian 

Committee in New Delhi. Symposia will 

be conducted at many universities and 

associations for the purpose of studying 

Gandhi’s thought and the nature of his 

influence. 

Dr. Power was present at the cere- 
mony at Washington and deserves con- 
gratulations and credit for the active 
part he played in the preparation of this 
ceremony, and for his work in encourag- 
ing the establishment of the Centennial 
Committee in the United States. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT or AMBASSADOR B. K. NEHRU’'S SPEECH 
WHLE PRESENTING 50 SETS OF THE COL- 
LECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA GANDHI TO VICE 
PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUMPHREY AT A CERE- 
mony HELD IN WasHINGTON, D.C., on 
January 17, 1967, IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE GANDHI CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
Mr. Vice President and friends, I am most 

grateful to you for giving me an opportunity 

to thank the American people, on behalf of 
the Government of India, for their spon- 
taneous and generous decision to join us in 
commemorating the Birth Centennial of 

Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of our Nation, 

in a fitting manner. The centenary itself 

falls on October 2nd, 1969, but a Committee 
has been set up already in India headed by 
the President of India, and, I am happy to 

Say, in the United States also, to plan the 

celebrations in a way Gandhiji would have 

wished. 

A Gandhi Centennial Committee, set up 
by the Association of Asian Studies in the 
United States, has been working in close co- 
Operation with the Committee we have 
formed in India and with our Embassy. To- 
day’s ceremony perhaps marks in a sense 
the inauguration of the programme in the 
United States. 

Mahatma Gandhi belonged not only to In- 
dia but also to the world, and your great 
country, Mr. Vice President, has always up- 
held the principles which he cherished so 
deeply himself—this man of peace who waged 
an unceasing war on ignorance and sloth, 
disease and suffering and most of all on 
“Man's inhumanity to man.“ By stressing the 
lot of the underprivileged, he taught us to 
strive for social justice but he was never 
tired of reminding us that ends were never 
more important than means. 

He was essentially a man of peace but a 
revoluntlonary who worked with unflagging 
persistence for freedom from all forms of 
tyranny and oppression. It is fitting that his 
great contribution to this century, and in- 
deed to all time, be remembered. 

Some years ago, we set up an Editorial 
Committee to compile the Collected Works 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Of the fifty-five vol- 
umes planned in the series, eighteen have 
so far been published. I have great pleasure 
in presenting to you, Mr. Vice President, as 
a gift from the Government of India to the 
American people, fifty sets of these volumes 
which carry Gandhiji's philosophy and his 
undying message, 

I should like very much to take this op- 
portunity to thank Senator Cooper, who has 
been closely associated with this project, and 
Dr. Paul F. Power, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, who is Co-Chairman of the Gandhi 
Centennial Committee in the United States. 
I also thank my honourable friends who have 
graced this ceremony today with their pres- 
ence. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY AT THE PRESENTATION OF COLLECTED 
Works or MAHATMA GANDHI, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., January 17, 1967 
Ambassador Nehru, ladies and gentlemen, 

on behalf of the people of the United States, 
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I thank the Government of India most warm- 
ly for the gift of these many sets of Mahatma 
Gandhi's collected writings which Ambassa- 
dor Nehru has just presented to me. 

On such occasions as this, the peoples of 
India and the United States reaffirm their 
desires to disseminate widely the teachings 
of the Mahatma. This reminds us again of the 
heavy responsibility our two democracies bear 
for sharing with the world those concepts 
about man in all his many relationships with 
society which we have been privileged to in- 
herit from our great men of the past, and 
which we consider to be of universal ap- 
Plicability. 

In his remarks, the Ambassador referred 
to the timelessness and universality of Gan- 
dhi's mission to the world and to the partic- 
Ular reverence with which we Americans 
recall Gandhi’s message of equality, freedom 
and love for man everywhere. Gandhi's hum- 
ble, direct simplicity touched our hearts as 
it touched the hearts of all those throughout 
the globe who would, in some small measure, 
seek to be their brothers’ keepers. His signal 
contribution was in reminding the 20th Cen- 
tury of what other “Great Souls” in cen- 
turies past had told a weary and, too often, 
Strife-ridden world—that the brother for 
whom we bear responsibility is every man on 
Whom we look, in whatever community, race 
or nation we may find him. 

I have often reflected on the remarkable 
degree to which the interaction of certain 
aspects of the Indian and American philo- 
Sophical traditions came into focus in 
Gandhi's person. Many of America’s early 
writers and thinkers—for example, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau and 
Walt Whitman—were challenged and in- 
Spired by the writings of the Hindu seers who 
had spoken of God's immanence and univer- 
Sality. For these Americans the ancient Hindu 
Writings furnished a most persuasive philo- 
Sophic and religious base for man's political, 
as well as spiritual, equality and freedom to 
argue that in the practical everyday world 
the free man, when he is convinced that right 
is on his side and that principle is at stake, 
must passively resist the entire weight of 
his society, if necessary to protect that 
Principle. 

In his nonviolent campaign to free India 
from British rule, Mahatma Gandhi acknowl- 
edged his own debt to Thoreau's example 
and writings of a century before. Today 
leaders of minorities in the United States 
Seeking social and economic gains for their 
groups express their appreciation for 
Gandhi's example of struggle against evils 
Which he felt divided men from each other 
and debased humanity as a whole. 

For more than a century and a half, India 
and America have been discovering each 
Other and, in the process, rediscovering their 
Own best selves through great men like 
Gandhi. 

While I am pleased at the great interest 
being shown in the Gandhi Birth Centenary 
by many groups here in the United States, 
I am eyen more gratified at learning of the 
extent to which the international commu- 
nity will share with India many of the com- 
Memorative events scheduled in connection 
With the Centenary during the next two 
years. 

In recalling that Gandhi belonged to all 
Mankind, the peoples and nations of the 
World could do nothing better in the clos- 
ing years and this decade than to affirm 
Tesolutely that the principles of concern for 
Others by which that great yet humble man 
lived should motivate and guide us all in 
Our relationships with one another. 
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Institution Building and the Alliance for 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, few men in 
public service bring to the position they 
hold the great depth of understanding, 
the expertise, and the breadth of experi- 
ence that Mr. Covey T. Oliver will bring 
to the office of Assistant Secretary of 
State of Inter-American Affairs. 

I recently had the opportunity to 
travel to a number of States in Latin 
America. I was impressed by the progress 
in many areas, yet dismayed by the frus- 
tration resulting from the lack of 
achievement in other endeavors. I be- 
came more acutely aware of the com- 
monality of problems in this area, yet I 
also became more sensitive to the diver- 
sity of the 19 Republics of Latin Amer- 
ica. The experience would have been in- 
valuable if no other impression during 
the trip was imprinted on my memory 
than the vivid understanding that U.S. 
policy in this area of the world must be 
as flexible and diverse as the complicated 
and ever changing face of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Oliver’s long experience with 
Latin America eminently qualifies him 
as our custodian for U.S. policy in inter- 
American affairs. In a recent speech to 
the Philadelphia World Affairs Council 
Mr. Oliver pointed to the need to under- 
stand the diversity of Latin America. 
He also made clear the direction the Al- 
liance for Progress is taking in light of 
firm realities. 

My recent trip confirms much of what 
Mr. Oliver told the Philadelphia Council. 
His prescriptions for improvement and 
his announced methodology for achiev- 
ing progress are reassuring and realistic. 

Although the complexities of Mr. 
Oliver's new position are formidable, his 
understanding of the politics, culture, so- 
ciety, language, and history of the 19 
Latin American Republics with which 
he must deal will provide U.S. policy 
with the depth of understanding and di- 
rection so critically needed. 

I applaud Mr. Oliver’s appointment. It 
is recognition of the positive and con- 
structive role the United States wishes 
to play as a participant in improving the 
circumstances of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

I commend Mr. Oliver’s speech at the 
Philadelphia World Affairs Council to 
all Members of Congress interested in 
inter-American affairs: 
“INSTITUTION-BUILDING AND THE ALLIANCE FOR 

PRrocress" 

(An Address by Ambassador Covey T. Oliver, 
Assistant Secretary of State-designate for 
Inter-American Affairs, at the World Af- 
fairs Council, Philadelphia, Pa., June 7, 
1967) 

Iam delighted to have this opportunity to 
share with my fellow members of the World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia a few 
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thoughts on Latin American development 
and the Alliance for Progress. 

When we think of Latin America and the 
Alliance, the characterizing word is 
change“! — urgent, basic, needed change 
The Alliance was created to answer the needs 
of swiftly changing times, and indeed the 
Alliance already has been the engine for 
vast and sweeping changes in this Hemi- 
sphere. 

Sometimes, changes are completely unex- 
pected: when, on May 16, 1967, I accepted 
the invitation to talk here, I certainly did 
not foresee the rather substantial change 
that has since occurred in my own relation- 
ship with Latin America! 

The nature of the change between my 
former professional responsibilities and my 
new official ones recalls to my mind an ex- 
perience of more than twenty years ago, 
when I was a member of the American 
delegation at the Paris Peace Conference. 
During one session, I, as a government ex- 
pert,” sat directly behind a distinguished 
Congressional member of that delegation, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg. The Soviet bloc 
was blocking. There were long speeches re- 
peating endlessly the same dreary Marxistese 
(we were just learning how dully repetitive 
the Red delegates could be). During most of 
the long, boring, irritating session Senator 
Vandenberg, smoking cigar after cigar, 
listened quietly and kept his pencil moving— 
working on an elaborate doodle of the Great 
Seal of the United States, with fine drafts- 
manship and beautiful shadings. As the 
session droned on, the Senator finally pushed 
his chair back, and as he rose to his great 
height to leave, briefly turned to me and 
said, “Young man, life was a lot simpler for 
me when I was an isolationist.” 

Life was simpler for me as a professor 
speaking on what ought to be done about 
development than ever it will be as US. 
Coordinator of the Alliance, trying actually 
to get things done. 

But I look forward to these new duties 
with optimism and with sober awareness of 
our country's interests and opportunities in 
helping the New World to become a better 
place for all its pecple to live in, It has been 
my good fortune to have spent some memo- 
rable years in various roles in the Alliance 
area and to have worked closely with our 
good neighbors to the South. I am happy that 
so. many of these good neighbors are also 
good friends, whose aspirations I believe I 
understand, whose views I respect, whose 
amistad—even carifio—I cherish. 

Thus, with considerable development- 
oriented field experience with one of the 
larger AID programs, with familiarity with 
the languages and cultures of Alliance coun- 
tries, with a firm belief in the need for de- 
velopment, I approach with a measure of con- 
fidence the big and difficult job of directing 
the United States’ programs in support of the 
Alliance, So while there are ties that will 
always link me fraternally with this City 
and with the University, I could not have 
let go by this unexpected opportunity to re- 
turn once again for awhile to Government 
service—particularly at this time, when a 
spirit of change characterizes inter-American 
affairs. 

It is clear that we are entering a new era 
in the Americas—an era of renewal of ex- 
pectations, of sighting new horizons, of mov- 
ing on.toward them. The Summit Meeting of 
the Presidents of America, focused world at- 
tention anew on the Alliance for Progress. 
It will stand historically as a milestone in 
Hemispheric history. It marks the turning 
point between what might be called the first 
phase of the Alliance, and this new, second 
phase we have now embarked upon in the 
“Decade of Urgency,” as President Johnson 
has called it. 

Standing where we are today, looking back 
to where we have been and ahead towards 
where we must go with the development, I 
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see three phases of the Alliance for Pro- 
gress: 

First, there was the organization, mobiliza- 
tion, and correction (or “feed back") phase. 
The hemisphere had to agree on the nature 
of the problems and the goals of our Alli- 
ance, It had to mobilize its efforts—in money, 
manpower and will. But it also had to deal 
with serious distortions which impeded eco- 
nomic and ‘social growth—rampant inflation 
that robbed middie and lower income groups 
of initiative, heavy debt burdens that could 
not be amortized with current income; cur- 
rency, balance of payments and other diffi- 
culties that made economic and social growth 
almost impossible. These problems are still 
with us, but Latin America has a much bet- 
ter grip.on them and they now seem manage- 
able. 

The adjustments which Latin American 
countries haye made in the early years of 
the Alliance have been painful, demanding in 
personal and political courage. As I partici- 
pated in the development and execution of 
Alliance policies from 1964-1966, I can attest 
that the task of development is not easy for 
them. But I can also attest that our neigh- 
bors truly want to better themselves in last- 
ing and self-reliant ways. They are too much 
men and women attuned to human dignity 
to be satisfied with doles and relicf. For them 
and for us the goals are the same, and we 
move together along the road to them, help- 
ing each other over the rough places. As we 
travel this road, we come to places from 
which, across the valleys ahead, we also see 
the peaks we would attain, glimpsed sud- 
denly in such splendor as not to be forgotten 
as we move on. 

The Summit meeting was such a place on 
the road. There the Hemisphere's highest 
political leaders met, assessed our modest but 
encouraging progress, and gave direction for 
vigorous new steps forward. 

Thus, to leave my metaphor, while we are 
still working in many places on the first 
phase of the Alliance, the Presidents clearly 
outlined both the second and third phases: 
a major effort on institution-bullding and 
concrete measures to achieve a Common Mar- 
ket by 1985. 

While we should never lose sight of the 
ultimate goals tied to hemispheric unity, it 
is the new intermediate phase that I want 
to discuss with you. 

Latin America has many dreams but prob- 
ably none that its people more passionately 
seek to fulfill than those of democratic 
growth and social justice. We share that 
dream, for nothing is more precious to us 
than human dignity, the worthwhileness of 
the individual person as a child of God; free 
and democratic institutions; and, as our 
great Declaration bravely given in “his City 
of Brotherly Love puts it, the pursuit of 
happiness. 

We must, therefore, help create, strength- 
en modify and build institutions that pro- 
vide: 

The opportunity for all to share equitably 
in the cost of building their country with 
the assurance that their contributions are 
used wisely and honestly. 

The opportunity for the farmer to own 
land, to obtain credit, and to market his 
production at fair prices. 

The opportunity for youth to obtain an 
education and to make an intelligent and 
meaningful contribution to society while 
preparing also to lead it within short years. 

The opportunity for the worker to get 
work and to be rewarded properly for his 
labor. 

The opportunity for business to invest un- 
der just and equitable laws and carn fair 
returns. 

The opportunity for all to stand equally 
before the law without fear or favor and to 
live out their years in peace, honor, and 
social effectiveness, 
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Let me be specific: Improved productivity 
and greater monetary stability alone are not 
enough; there must be modernization of 
existing institutions and the development of 
new ones. Many of these changes there, as 
here, require state action—legislation, law, 
public administration. There must be 
changes in distribution, in the processes for 
meeting the expectations of various groups 
in the social structure. 

As we move into an intermediate stəge of 
the Alliance, wherein human needs and 
hopes, institution-building, and moderniza- 
tion will be principal themes, we note with 
satisfaction that our Alliance-orlented oper- 
ations in the first, or stability-seeking, phase 
have themselves had Important relationships 
to social and politico-cultural goals, A good 
example is taxation. The development of 
fair, effective, and respected systems of taxa- 
tion is a major objective of existing develop- 
ment programs in a number of countries. 
From one point of view, “Technical Assist- 
ance” is involved, as we have made available 
experts and tax technology. Technical As- 
sistance is an original and still useful aspect 
of development help—at one time the only 
civilian kind we offered to Latin-America. 
The “tax projects” are also related to fiscal 
stability—a short-range, or “precondition,” 
goal—and to a number of middle-phase 
goals, ranging from distributive justice to 
more local currency resources for social serv- 
lee budgets related to education, health, and 
the like. 

We of the Alliance community have done 
and are doing well with tax reform,” Im- 
proved revenue-raising is a mutually recog- 
nized development objective. We all talk to 
each other (now through our experts mainly) 
about tax matters, and as to tax issues and 
ideas we deal with each other In ways that in 
a more traditional era would have been re- 
garded as improper even for dialogue between 
different nations. 

Land-reform is another example. Here we 
of North America have had to disabuse our- 
selves of our tendency to generalize about 
land-holding conditions as if they were the 
same throughout the rest of the Hemisphere, 
and we have had to reconsider some of our 
simplistic, though well-intentioned, notions 
about the per se virtues of small-holdings, 
regardless of their relationship to the sub- 
sistence needs of owners and to national 
productivity. But here again we have been 
working intimately with our neighbors; and 
as part of our programs to increase egricul- 
tural production the land-ownership, land- 
development, colonization problems are get- 
ting intelligent, frank and continuous 
attention. 

Land utilization, on the other hand, is 
hardly in the realm of discourse between us. 
Regardiess of who owns them, what should 
the good lands—those that are capable of 
bountiful production of a wide range of 
crops—be used for? What Is the relationship 
of land utilization to nutrition and dietary 
habits; between governmental policies and 
incentives for increased agricultural pro- 
duction? 

The Presidents called at Punta del Este 
for modernization of the conditions of rural 
life. It may be that much that needs to be 
done along Ines I have just mentioned, can 
be related to this Presidential support for 
further study and work. Additionally, in 
Most countries there lie ahead: 

(a) the development of food processing 
and food storage 

(b) improved physical facilities for ur- 
banrural exchanges of goods and services 

(c) institutional changes In the marketing 
process itself. 

The first two of these are mainly the busi- 
ness of private enterprise, whose role in devel- 
opment is exceedingly important especially 
in this second stage of the development 


- process. The international agencies and the 


United States can help with ideas, feasi- 
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bility-study financing, and the supplying 
of marketing experts under Technical As- 
sistance. Much of the capital, most of the 
risk-taking and innovating initiatives must 
come from the private sector, in a combina- 
tion that is suitable to the times and the 
fair needs of all groups involved. Also, the 
United States seeks constructive opportuni- 
ties to help In the financing of more coopera- 


‘tives for both production and marketing, 


more agricultural credit mechanisms, and 
more private investment funds which can 
help agro-industry. President Johnson has 
stated he will seek new funds to help ths 
modernization of agriculture in these ways. 

The Program of Action agreed by the Presl- 
dents at Punta del Este emphasized the need 
for “multi-national infrastructure projects” 
as steps toward economic integration and 
the Common Market. One essential for 
modernization of the market process in Latin 
America is roads—and more roads. Although 


-water-way improvement is important in some 


countries, it is roads, from through highways 
to rural access routes, that is the greatest 
single need for increased velocity and effi- 
ciency in the exchange of goods and services 
within a country and, indeed, for export and 
regional trade improvement as well. Inten- 
sive road-building programs, moreover, give 
jobs to unskilled and semiskilled labor in 
countries where far too few of those seeking 
work can find It, 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has been doing lauds- 
ble development work of this nature in par- 
ticular countries. At the Summit, the Presi- 
dents endorsed the leading role of the Inter- 
American Development Bank in studing and 
financing multinational projects in such 
fields as transportation, telecommunications 
and hydroelectric power. 

Institutional changes in the market 
process itself are parts of social change. This 
means that, first attitudes and, ultimately, 
the legal order must guide the developing 
countries into modern patterns of distribu- 
tion. In the developing countries there must 
be more awareness of free world experience 
with the mix“ between laissez-faire, en- 
forced competition, countervailing power and 
public regulation that charactertize devel- 
oped free economies—and societies—today. 

No single, all-countries, all-times, mechani- 
cal adjustment of public-private sector rein- 
tionships is possible. Each country, each com- 
munity, has to work out its own “mix.” But 
for that to happen in the less-developed 
world there has to be (in that world) more 
awareness and evaluation of these problems 
than there has been. Note, for example, that 
unlike the Treaty of Rome creating the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, neither the 
LAFTA nor the Central American Common 
Market arrangements deal with monopoly 
problems. 

Does this mean that our AID missions in 
Latin America should become involved with 
“antitrust” in about the same manner as 
they have been with tax reform? My tenta- 
tive view is that our bilateral involvement 
should be limited to developing a dialogue, 
giving information and sharing research 
techniques, because in this field (unlike tax- 
ation) there is now such a wide variety of 
models in developed country experience as 
to encourage caution In putting forward our 
own antitrust system as if we thought it the 
only approach to coping with restrictive trade 
practices and monopolies. But Latin America 
must assure competition in the national 
marketplace if the area is to develop and 
compete in world markets. 

And we should consider more effective en- 
couragement for cooperative and commu- 
nity development movements, because these 
are of-the- people“ programs that hold pro- 
mise for wide popular involvement in all 
aspects of development—social and politi- 
cal, as well as economic. 
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Tnstitution-building is now a national 
Process, and must eventually become a com- 
munity process. The dynamism, the know- 
how, for social schange, has to come from 
Within the system, This means, above all, 
education of the decision-makers-to-be. All 
education is an Alliance goal, but good uni- 
versity education is an immediate, absolute 
necessity for the articulate, dissatisfied young 
People who through their own energies and 
frequently over very great difficulties have 
Made thely ways to the public universities 
of Latin America with eventual public lead- 
ership in mind: These public universities are, 
Tight now, turning out the decision-makers 
of tomorrow. They are the major civilian en- 
Sines of social mobility in Latin America— 

Only way a poor but energetic and de- 

ed young person can rise in society 
Without joining the military services. Com- 
Munists and other extremists know this 
Quite well. The public universities are prime 
ets of the extremist elements. I consider 
Public university betterment very urgent. 

The greatest substantive needs of the uni- 
versities as I now see them are (a) more full- 
t teachers, better trained and with more 

ime to give to students, and (b) more ex- 
ve and more modern social studies cur- 
ricula, Students should have opportunities 

Study and appraise all the roads to social 
Justice, not just the illusory (and outdated) 
tt t one. As a result of lack of informa- 

on as to how societies really work in devel- 
1 countries (including even the USSR), 
ar too many young Latin Americans tend 

Choose some brand of “marxism” over 
World systems, which they mistakenly 
è to be something these systems never 
mpletely dominated by heartless, 
tic concepts of pure laissez-falre 
apitalism, The students should be led to 
05 : factual, scientific inquiry. The uni- 
*reities themselves should be enabled to 
ertake socio-cultural, self-discovery re- 
poarch projects (such as “attitude studies“). 
a greater understanding of how total de- 
lopment may occur. 
— ter-American studies need almost every- 
here in Latin America to be developed, espe- 
cin y now that economic unification is spe- 
Un ay foreseen. In universities in the 
ated States, Latin American studies is a 
pandard field for teaching and research, and 
at dent Johnson promised hls colleagues 
1 Punta del Este that he would seek further 
enlargement of university work here in this 


But for the future we all want, we must 
ot int Sure that scholarly study and teaching 
aph ter-American relations is truly a Hemi- 
there matter, and not one confined to 

United States. 
n P erat development along the lines 
t I have described should not be delayed 
the country has “taken off” in the eco- 
im sense, thus being able to support the 
capitale ments needed out of increased social 
by tal. Many of these should come sooner 
58 additions to university operating budgets 
tea Support properly planned changes in 
g. Curriculum, libraries, and research. 

After some years as a universitarian, I 
pose how delicate and difficult university 
be! Ges involving faculty and courses can 
beca ty will be so in Latin-America in part 
tion an in some quarters there is satisfac- 
‘ec With present ways of doing things, But 

ty day there are more intelligent Latin- 
ities cans coming to see that their univer- 
etan must be modernized as to the sub- 
it. Se ot whut they teach and how they teach 
appr Such a delicate area as this, a bilateral 
3 is not as promising as a transna- 
One, provided tht the latter is vigor- 
us i scientifc, and effective. We must, all of 
been: around for the right institution or 
work ons to spearhead the important 
tion of university substantive moderniza- 
—and it we do not find it (or them) 
ea Our existing hemispheric agencies, we 
t create one adequate to the task. 
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Latin-America cannot modernize demo- 
cratically without modernized political 
leaders, administrators, businessmen. And 
the modernization of men should be mainly 
a national and regional process, not one 
that relies too heavily on sending the leader- 
to-be off to the United States or Europe to be 
educated, valuable though such experiences 
are. One danger of the latter course is that 
he might not come home—the “brain drain" 
problem. Another is that he will not have 
lived through—grown up intellectually 
with—the change of his own country and 
thus be too remote from change under way 
when his generation assumes leadership. 

As President Johnson has pointed out, 
there is no exact science of development yet. 
All of us in the Americas are learning devel- 
opment on the job. We have learned that 
hemispheric development is not a short-term 
matter, and our plans and policies haye now 
recognized that it is not. We know that the 
Alliance, although it springs from past devel- 
opment operations elsewhere, has a highly 
differentiated spirit and purpose—-very special 
neighborhood characteristics—of its own. In 
this country, our appreciation of the special 
nature of the Alianza is visible in the broad, 
bipartisan support the program has always 
had from Congress. Again, a welcome and 
significant development was the addition to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 of a sec- 
tion known as Title IX—which directs that, 
as to the Alliance for Progress, “emphasis 
shall be placed on assuring maximum partici- 
pation in the task of economic development 
on the part of the people of developing 
countries, ...” í 

As we enter a new phase of the Alliance 
for Progress, the spirit and mood of inter- 
American affairs is encouraging, exciting and 
challenging. The Presidents of America at 
Punta del Este laid out a wide-ranging but 
specific program of action, based on careful 
factual studies that required many months 
and high and dedicated talent. 

All of us recognize—especially following 
the meeting of Presidents—that the burden 
of solving these problems falls mainly upon 
the Latin Americans themselyes. The help- 
ing hand that we of the United States can 
and do offer represents only a small part of 
the effort required of the hemisphere if we 
are to move forward together towards the 
ultimate Alliance for Progress goal of bring- 
ing a better Ute to all the peoples of the 
Americas, 

Throughout the Americas there is renewed 
activity, new confidence. Many and difficult 
are the tasks ahead of us, The war on poy- 
erty and underdevelopment in the neighbor- 
hood is not yet won. But the strategy for 
victory has been given us by our Presidents. 
The challenge of great opportunity is before 
us, Let us all give in our respective ways the 
best we have to give. 

As I approach my new role in a Great 
Emprise, I recall great words from a towering 
American figure, Justice Louis D. Brandeis: 

“If we would guide by the light of Reason, 
we must let our minds be bold.” 


A Strategy for Quality Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
delivered to the Sigma Tau Engineering 
Honorary at the University of Wyoming 
on April 28. I believe that the speech, 
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entitled “A Strategy for Quality Growth,” 
might be relevant at this time in view of 
the legislation now before Congress con- 
cerning economic development. I wish 
to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. 
Franklin P. Huddle, of the Library of 
Congress, and thank him for his helpful 
contributions in the preparation of this 
speech, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“A STRATEGY FOR QUALITY GROWTH" 


(Remarks prepared for delivery at banquet 
meeting of Sigma Tau Engineering Hon- 
orary, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Friday, April 28, 1967) 

About two weeks ago, a study was released 
by a statistical office of the Department of 
Defense that revealed the dollar amounts of 
defense contracts and sub-contracts received 
by the 50 states. 

Wyoming was very close to the bottom of 
the list in every category; x 

With the bulk of federal funds going today 
into defense, it is the states with big aero- 
space companies and heavy industry that re- 
ceive the lion's share of the business: 

Of course, it is obvious at the outset that 
there is no industrial company in the state 
of Wyoming large and experienced enough 
to manage a prime contract for a multi- 
million dollar Nike-X system or a supersonic 
transport. 

In the second place, a large-part of the 
supplier contract work to manufacture the 
hardware for these new systems, is performed 
in shops in the heavily industrialized areas. 

The people who live in these areas, I have 
«served, do not get all this business for free. 
They pay for it in many ways: In air pollu- 
tion, filthy streams, in hillsides and fields lit- 
tered with trash and scrap heaps, in race 
riots and a high crime rate, in degredation 
of many of the values that make life in 
Wyoming worth living. 

Clearly, the industrialized society of the 
twentieth century is a mixed blessing. We 
have yet to design the ideal urban culture. 

In the third place, I observed that we could 
not make Wyoming into a new Megalopolis, 
even if we wanted to. Many forces operate 
to concentrate enormous populations in 
congested areas. Some of these are beyond 
our reach. 

The great urban centers have gradually 
assembled over the years an enormously 
costly network of railroads, gas and power 
systems, schools, libraries, roads, sanitation 
facilities, hospitals, and so on. Evolution of 
the great super-cities is a century-long 
process, and—as I say—I do not admire the 
result. 

In fact, I think that great Wyoming 
gentleman, former Governor Jack Gage, hit 
the nail on the head when he observed not 
long ago that there is nothing inherently 
wrong with lots of clean, empty, open space 
in our wonderful state. 

But of course, on balance, we must com- 
bine our streams and mountains with job 
and income producing facilities or lose our 
most precious asset: our people. 

It is not enough to change. We must 
progress. We must. preserve the great values 
we have today, and build on them to achieve 
a richer and more prosperous society while 
taking care to avoid the needless social costs 
that New York and Chicago or Los Angeles 
have had to endure. í 

We want Wyoming's change to be wha 
Roy Peck has called, “Quality growth.” We 
want to preserve the best that we have and 
build from it a healthier and more produc- 
tive state economy. 

There are a number of states that are 
right now carrying on aggressive programs to 
bring in new industry. 

They conduct intelligence campaigns to 
learn which companies are looking for a new 
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plant site. They invest their own dollars in 
the construction of new plants on specula- 
tion, hoping that they will be able to finda 
tenant. 

They offer tax concessions to lure com- 
panies to move in. They make deals to accom- 
modate municipal planning and ordinances 
to the need of the company they are 
wooing. They donate land, highways, water 
systems. 

The attitude in some areas seems to be: 
We can put up with any discomfort or cost 
because all our statistics are going up and, 
man, that's progress. 

In Wyoming, we have one pattern of re- 
sources that few, if any, states can equal 
and none can surpass. Our clean air, our 
pure snow-fed streams, our forests and up- 
land flats, our open plains where hardly a 
fence can be seen. 

Our people are accustomed to an open 
society; our standards are not arrived at in 
desperate reaction to the dirt, the pressures, 
and the dangers of urban traffic and slums. 
Ours is an environment where a man can 
think and create. 

Such an environment is becoming rare in 
our world and our century. Let us not com- 
promise it in the name of change for the 
sake of i 

And let us not overlook the rich industries 
which are at our doorstep and which can be 
lucrative and beneficial beyond measure— 
if the federal government will be kind 
enough to let development occur. 

I have been sitting on Senator Hart’s Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee during 
the hearings, which are continuing, into the 
broad question of oil shale potential and 
policy. 

If the states of Wyoming, Colorado and 
Utah can make peace with Washington, and 
if the vital and equitable role of private en- 
terprise can be accepted by the Interior De- 
partment as having a proper place in oil 
shale development, then this industry can 
be one of the most massive in the history 
of our western states. 

That change will depend largely upon 
Washington; the other changes will depend 
on Wyoming. 

To begin with, I believe that the rate of 
Wyoming's progress is less important than 
its direction. Better to advance soundly, on 
a quality basis, than to achieve a high rate 
of change for the sake of change. Wyoming 
is one state where the older generation still 
plants fruit trees for the next. To define 
what I should like to propose as a goal for 
our campaign of quality growth, let me take 
just a moment to analyze a category that has 
been expanding very rapidly in the last two 
decades and looks as though it will continue 
to grow. This is what is rather loosely re- 
ferred to as the “think factory.” 

Some are tied to the large universities, 
some are independent and non-profit, and 
some are supported by the larger business 
corporations—especially those In the aero- 
space industry. 

The function of these institutions is to 
devise new and better ways of doing things, 
to conduct research in “far out” ideas, to 
apply new techniques of systems analysis, 
to bring together experts from different disci- 
plines to concentrate their attention on 
common problems. 

This category of industrial activity is to- 
day the fastest-growing and most produc- 
tive segment in our entire national econ- 
omy. It is the source of such great new ideas 
us the “planning-programming-budgeting” 
method of executive control of business and 
government operations, the PERT method of 
scheduling construction of large systems, the 
Surveyor project, Polaris, and many others. 

The “systems approach” itself grew out of 
this environment. 

As we work to industrialize Wyoming, it 
would not be sensible to concentrate entirely 
on luring some company or other to put up 
a branch plant in our state. 
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One such plant may not pay, in taxes, 
enough to cover the costs of improvements 
that would be necessary to lure it in the 
first place. 

Nor would it be sensible for us to aspire 
to erect a complete industrial complex in 
Wyoming. To start from our present meager 
base—economically speaking—would involve 
us in an impossibly large requirement for 
capital, management experience, resources 
of technologically skilled labor, and the de- 
velopment of adequate markets to sustain 
the enterprise. 

In other words, to operate on a too-small 
scale isn't practical; to operate on a too- 
large scale isn't feasible. 

Accordingly, I suggest that it would not 
be unreasonable for us to have as our long- 
range goal the building over the next few 
decades of a science city in Wyoming. 

Such a concept could evolve gradually 
out of an accumulation of highly trained 
scientists and technologists brought Into the 
state or trained within the state, and con- 
cerned with a succession of specific scien- 
tific programs or national science objectives. 

Late in 1966, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion made a site selection that directed na- 
tional attention to the desirability of at- 
tracting science centers into new economic 
areas. A small prairie community 30 miles 
outside of Chicago was selected to be the 
home of a $375 million national accelerator 
laboratory. 

The studies and analyses undertaken by 
the AEC before making this choice were the 
most extensive in its history. It received offers 
from 46 states, including Wyoming, with 
more than 200 sites suggested. 

What were among the criteria? The focus 
was mainly on people! According to the AEC, 
the final decision was made on the basis of 
its prospect for enabling the new facility to 
mobilize and maintain the staff required to 
build and use the facility most effectively. 

In part, this meant accessibility to the 
world and in particular to the sciéntific com- 
munity; the interaction between the staff 
of the National Accelerator Laboratory and 
the University community was of great im- 
portance, 

It meant equal treatment locally of scien- 
tists and technologists, without regard to 
their race or ethnic origin. It meant good 
schools and attractive housing. 

It meant the availability of sources of the 
technologically-skilled labor needed to con- 
struct and maintain the large facility. It 
meant cultural and recreational facilities, It 
meant engineers. 

To me, it seems apparent that the further 
we in the United States proceed on our pro- 
grams of scientific exploration, the less im- 
portant it becomes to locate these research 
complexes near our industrial centers or cen- 
ters of population. Some of the most impor- 
tant criteria that influenced the AEC had to 
do with the quality of the environment of 
the site. This factor will operate increasingly 
to the benefit of Wyoming. We ought to be 
preparing ourselves to take advantage of this 
leverage. 

Another factor that is certain to operate 
to our advantage in the future is the direc- 
tion being taken right now in the develop- 
ment of the computer. This device will rev- 
olutionize our way of life, of that there is no 
doubt. 

As we become more proficient in the use 
of the very large computers, the geograph- 
ical accessibility of libraries and centers of 
technical data will be of no consequence; a 
teletype console will operate as effectively in 
Laramie as at MIT. 

We can confidently rely on the advancing 
state of the computer art to make the physi- 
cal location of a research facility irrelevant 
to its effectiveness. This fact definitely bene- 
fits Wyoming. 

If the “think factory" of the next gen- 
eration can be released from the necessity 
of being located close to libraries, univer- 
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sities, industrial centers, and so on, it seems 
to me it will then be possible to have the 
best of both worlds. That surely means 
Wyoming! 

Our science city could be spread out over 
an entire state. 

In closing, I suggest that four principles 
should govern our campaign for the scien- 
tific and technological development of 
Wyoming. 

Most important of all, we should put qual- 
ity before quantity, 

Next, we should aim to achieve steady 
progress rather than rapid change. 

Thirdly, we should turn to our account 
the longer term trends in evolving science 
and technology, rather than seeking to im- 
port industry or projects already established 
elsewhere. 

And finally, we should give greatest en- 
couragement to those enterprises which 
show creativity and drive. 

I think Wyoming’s assets—from her en- 
vironment to her university, to her people— 
far outweigh her liabilities with respect to 
self development. I believe, though, that 
there are many areas of development that 
exceed in potential the creation of a massive 
industrial complex—at least at the outset. 

But let us resolve to make Wyoming's 
change a truly creative experience that re- 
spects her values and beauty while creating 
a stronger economy. 

Only then will our change be truly called 
progress, 


Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews, 30th Annual Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, in existence for at 
least three decades, is a great American 
organization for the furtherance and 
strengthening of understanding among 
our people, and in the bringing of justice 
to our people. The committee operates 
without paid quarters or any paid help, 
and with funds derived solely from vol- 
untary contributions by its members and 
many friends and supporters. 

On the evening of May 18, 1967, at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in Boston, Mass., 
this splendid organization held its 30th 
annual dinner. On the occasion of each 
annual dinner, the committee confers 
awards and citations upon three persons 
selected principally because of their “no- 
bility of character.” 

At the recent banquet, Hon. 
Jacob J. Spiegel, justice, Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court, was the toast- 
master, and H. D. Hodgkinson, an out- 
standing citizen, was general chairman. 

The recipients of the awards and cita- 
tions at this year’s banquet were— 


First, U.S. Senator Epwarp M. 
KENNEDY. 

Second. Sandy Koufax, triple winner, 
Cy Young Award. 


Third, Ralph Lowell, trustee, Lowell 
Institute. 

The banquet, one of the outstanding 
events of Massachusetts, and in particu- 
lar, of the Greater Boston area, was at- 

‘tended this year by at least 1,200 persons. 
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This is an organization which other sec- 
tions of our country might well emulate. 
The members of this constructive or- 
ganization are outstanding men in all 
Walks of life—religion, government, law, 
Medicine, finance, business, in the field 
1 Science, and in all other human actiy- 
es, 
The members of this splendid orga- 
nization are too numerous to mention, 
it there is one who richly deserves men- 
tion—whose dedication to this commit- 
is recognized by all and whose untir- 
work and leadership has played a 
Most important part in its success. I refer 
to Sheep G. Shapiro, its secretary since its 
Ption. 
For 30 years leaders in the Catholic, 
testant, and Jewish faiths have 
Worked together in this committee to im- 
ve group relations. It engages in many 
Outstanding activities, too numerous to 
Mention, but among which are— 
Good citizenship program of the Bos- 
ton Park Department. 
aoe University civic education proj- 


Brandeis University Three Chapels 
program 


Human Relations Center at Boston 
University. 


tuen Achusetts Department of Educa- 


And, in addition, the committee has 
distributed many thousands of copies of 
educational material to schoolteachers 
and heads of educational institutions 
throughout the Unſted States. For the 
ast 16 years it has conducted an annual 

r good will dinner, bringing to- 
ether boys of the Boston public and 
Da schools, which has created fa- 
Yorable comment by leaders in human 
relations throughout the country. 

general aims and purposes of this 
Splendid organization are 
to sponsor good will work in the 
eneral community of Greater Boston; 
w nd, to serve as a medium through 
gaich representative citizens can en- 
rse the basic democratic principle of 
£00d will among men of different faiths 
and different racial origins; 

to bring out and emphasize the 
1 fine things which citizens of dif- 
erent faiths have in common; and 
fo urth, to encourage and support those 
rare in the community which generate 
it the individual a respect for the valid- 

y and dignity of each other individual's 
cations r religious faith, with no qualifi- 
origins, or reservations based upon racial 
a Fifth, the committee is a separate, in- 
witzendent association, not connected 

th any other local or national organiza- 


In my extension of remarks, I in- 
clude 
weit. introductory remarks of Oscar 
- Haussermann, chairman of the 
mMmittee; 
S. Second. remarks of Hon. Jacob J. 
Diegel, toastmaster; 
Uns rd remarks of Hon. John F. Col- 
» Mayor of Boston; 
H urth, excerpts from the remarks of 
cn W. Sargent, e 
r of the Commonwealth 
Massachusetts; 
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Fifth, remarks -made by Ben G. 
Shapiro, secretary of the committee; 

Sixth, remarks made by Joseph M. 
Linsey in introducing John J. Mac- 
Millan; 

Seventh, remarks of John J. MacMil- 
lan of Boston College High School; 

Eighth, remarks of Ralph Lowell, 
trustee, Lowell Institute; 

Ninth, remarks of Sandy Koufax, 
triple winner, Cy Young Award; 

Tenth, remarks of Hon. Epwarp M. 
Kennepy, U.S. Senator; 

Eleventh, citation and testimonial 
presented to Mr. Ralph Lowell; 

Twelfth, citation and testimonial pre- 
sented to Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY; 

Thirteenth, citation and testimonial 
presented to Sandy Koufax. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF Oscar W. HAUS- 

SERMANN, CHAIRMAN, MASSACHUSETTS COM- 

MITTEE OF CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND 

Jews, May 18, 1967 s 

Reverend Clergy; Your Excellency, Lieut, 
Governor Sargent; Your Honor, Mayor Col- 
lins; Distinguished Guests; Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

To all of you I extend, on behalf of our 
amorphous organization, a hearty welcome 
to this, the Thirtieth Annual Senior Good 
Will Dinner of our Massachusetts Commit- 
tee of Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 

I say “our amorphous organization” be- 
cause that’s what our Massachusetts Com- 
mittee is. We have no charter, no by-laws, no 
bicameral set-up of rulers, no hired quar- 
ters and no paid help. But we do have Ben 
Shapiro and we do have a truly American 
and an increasingly important purpose. That 
purpose is to bring the day-in and day-out 
practices of our democracy closer to its 
preachings through the lessening of group 
prejudices and the promotion of good will 
and understanding among our fellow Amer- 
icans of different faiths and racial origins. 
We have reason to believe that our thirty 
years’ war on prejudice and bigotry has im- 
proved the social climate of this old com- 
munity. And we know that the friendly back- 
ing which we've always received from 
thoughtful, representative citizens, such as 
you who are here tonight, has encouraged us 
to carry on. 

My assignment this evening is to present 
to you your Toastmaster. As most lawyers in 
these parts know, after his graduation from 
the B. U. Law School he engaged for a goodly 
number of years in the practice of the law 
as an active trial lawyer. Thereafter he served 
in turn as a Municipal Judge, as the Legisla- 
tive Secretary to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
as First Assistant Attorney General of Mas- 
sachusetts, as counsel of the Port of Boston 
Authority and as general counsel of the Mas- 
sachusetts Health Research Institute. In the 
course of his Impressive career he's received 
honorary degrees from institutions of learn- 
ing and awards from civic associations for 
distinguished public service. In 1961 he was 
appointed to his present position of Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

Ladies and gentlemen, your Toastmaster, 
Mr. Justice Jacob J. Spiegel. 


REMARKS OF Hon, Jacos J, SPIEGEL 


It is a warm and satisfying feeling for me 
to be here this evening and to actively par- 
ticipate in honoring the three notable gen- 
tlemen who are to be the recipients of the 
Committee's citations. 

All of us are aware, I am sure, of the ex- 
traordinary era in which we live. In the 
midst of massive scientific achievements we 
have yet to resolve the conflict between the 
tortuous and obscure philosophy which en- 
slaves mankind and the philosophy which 
upholds the dignity of the individual, 
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Scientists tell us that from 1496 B.C. to the 
present time—a period of some 3500 years— 
there was only a comparatively brief period 
of some 230 years of peace in the so-called 
civilized world. During my own lifetime I 
cannot recall a single period when some part 
of the world was not engaged in bloodshed. 
However, we need not look beyond our own 
shores to witness evidence of man's inhu- 
manity to man. 

In our own country—ye are today wit- 
nessing a social revolution in which an op- 
pressed minority is crying out for simple 
justice, Whether we agree with the methods 
employed is not the issue. The fact ts that 
too many of us remained silent when we 
should have spoken. To that extent we bear 
a substantial portion of the responsibility 
and a substantial portion of the guilt, 

I reallze of course that there is no simple, 
magical formula for the elimination of bigo- 
try and intolerance. Ideas can be conceived 
but to be effective they must be given life, 
We must make imaginative use of the in- 
struments at hand. 

When we are asked Am I my brother’s 
keeper”? The answer must be “Yes.” An 
overwhelming “Yes.” For If our society is to 
be maintained and strengthened we must 
have a common faith in the dignity of man, 
regardless of his race, his color or his re- 
ligion. Every human enterprise depends on 
it. Indeed, the peace and freedom of all man- 
kind depends upon it. 

Wherever bigotry and intolerance exists 
as part of the archaic pattern in the human 
mind it must be uprooted by education and 
replaced by warmth and understanding. 

This committee of Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews is a perfect illustration of what 
thoughtful men with a creative ideal can 
accomplish. It has been, and still is, in many 
ways, a dramatic and historic adventure, for 
it recognized the indisputable fact that man 
was created free even though born in chains. 
This committee put into action forces that 
helped to sever the chains of bigotry and 
racial intolerance. It has become a strong and 
effective instrument of social policy, setting 
an example for others to follow. 

I know that we shall continue to keep our 
standards high—striving—at all times—to 
reach the altruistic goal of a true “brother- 
hood of man” and the promise of a glorious 
future so that we in America may remain a 
free people under “one flag, one land, one 
heart, one hand, one nation, evermore." 


REMARKS BY HON. JomN F. COLLINS, MAYOR 
or Boston 


It is with a sense of pride and deep appre- 
ciation that I extend to this fine audience 
and the outstanding men we honor tonight, a 
most sincere welcome In behalf of the citi- 
zens of the city I have the honor to serve. 

To their felicitations I heartily honor my 
own, 

Boston—as everyone is aware—is a city 
rich in priceless American tradition. This 
wonderful occasion marks the 30th annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews. I feel 
privileged to salute an organization which 
has now become one of those proud tradi- 
tions. 

Years hence, the work to which this com- 
mittee has now devoted three long and fruit- 
ful decades will serve as a hallmark to desig- 

nate the appreciation of this city and this 
state in the vital recognition of the Ecumeni- 
cal Spirit. 

You know and I know that if this nation 
is to attain the true measure of its unlimited 
potential for greatness—human understand- 
ing, in its truest sense—must prevail. 

Back in 1936 when this organization was 
born the phrase—'‘Ecumenical Spirit"—had 
not yet become a part of our everyday lan- 
guage. At that time our nation was gripped 
by a most acute economical depression. Yet, 
even as we suffered the punishing ravages of 
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those years of despondency and crisis we 
became more united. 

In Boston today “Ecumenical Spirit” is 
not merely an inspiring phrase. Nor is it a 
phrase serving only to define some worth- 
while goal to be attained at some hazy time 
in the future. It is here today. It will remain 
with us in the days ahead. Due in no small 
measure to organizations and individuals 
such as yourselves—the “Ecumenftal Spirit” 
ia s real and vital part of the climate of our 
city and our state. In such a climate—hate 
and deliberate misunderstanding cannot sur- 
vive. 

Your organization has served to enrich our 
knowledge of the most complex of all God's 
creatures—man himself. You have under- 
scored heavily the age-old truth that no 
human is born with a soul tainted by the 
venomous poison of hatred—of malice predi- 
cated on the race in which a man is born or 
the altar at which he worships. That hatred 
and malice must be created by himself. 

Once again tonight we honor three men 
who stand in sharp contradiction to any con- 
viction that the seeds of true achievement 
are only afforded those who come within the 
narrow sights of the bigot's microscope. 

To most of us, Sandy Koufax? is known in 
this part of the baseball-loving world prin- 
cipally through the picture tube, the sports 
page and the record books. I share with 
everyone here the fervent wish that the fates 
and shrewd scouting reports which made him 
a member of the Los Angeles ball club had 
been working instead for the Boston Red Sox. 

We would have welcomed him here. Indeed, 
he might have been elected Mayor of our 
city. Looking at him tonight I would say that 
even if that good right arm has retained only 
a fractional part of the strength and magic 
of his recent world series years, he would be 
welcome here right away. I'd be glad to ask 
Tom Yawkey to give him a job, tomorrow. 

Our senior Senator preserves for our Com- 
monwealth the courage of which his gallant 
brother, our late President, wrote so in- 
spiringly. His concern for the so-called mi- 
norities is not limited to words. He recog- 
nizes the capacity of that mow steadily 
shrinking segment to bully and exploit those 
on whom they would stamp the brand of-in- 
feriority. 

He has put into action the prestige of his 
office and the power of his vote to further 
the just alms of those he represents—not as 
Catholics, Protestants or Jews—but as mem- 
bers of a community which derives much of 
its strength from the brotherhood of man. 

When we were yet a very young nation 
moving into the fields of commerce and trade 
there were bars on the windows of most of 
our banks and the austere office of the mer- 
chant was not only dull and gloomy but 
forbidden to all but a few. 

Mr. Ralph Lowell has seen many changes 
come to the world of business. He has seen 
the roll-top desk hidden away in a stern 
corner office give way to the newest in light- 
ing and cheer. He has seen the cold isolation 
of the business world dissolve before a rec- 
ognition of the merchant's proper place in 
the community. 

He has not only witnessed the change. In 
his long career of service he has been a moti- 
vating influence in achieving the change. 

In the distant future when historians will 
be assaying the 20th century—particularly 
as it concerns this old City of Boston, his 
name will be mentioned often for the role 
he has played in our progress. 

His love of Boston and its best interests 
are exceeded only by his devotion and un- 
selfishness to that progress, 


i By now everyone who didn't know it be- 
fore knows that Koufax was one of the best 
southpaw pitchers in National League his- 


tory. 
But, be he right-handed or left-handed, 
Boston would be proud to call him its own. 
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Jew, Catholic, Protestant ... We honor 
tonight three outstanding men of achieve- 
ment. They stand as symbols of a unity that 
e be constantly enhanced in our dally 

ves. 

Tonight the Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews deserves a 
universal accolade. It has not only served to 
make our City and our State better for its 
existence. It has helped all of us to better 
citizens. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REMARKS OF LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR SARGENT 

I bring to this gathering tonight the Greet- 
ings of the Commonwealth and the deep re- 
gret of Governor Volpe that he is unable 
to be here because of a mandatory trip to 
Washington. The unforeseen is the inevitable 
in public life, but the Governor wanted me 
to say particularly how deeply disappointed 
he was to miss this event. 

For myself, I would like to say that I look 
forward to the day when gatherings of this 
kind will be obsolete—because we will have 
reached our goal of making brotherhood a 
way of life and not a sought-after hope, 
when brotherhood will be a commonplace 
and not an aspiration... . 

Religious co-operation and fellowship have 
made great strides in very recent times. 

This Protestant was a deep admirer, for 
example, of the Roman Catholic Pope John, 
whose spirit, warmth, vision and, not least, 
sense of humor, generated better understand- 
ing among men and women of all creeds. . . . 

The ecumenical movement he sparked will 
have effects that will transcend even his own 
expectations and hopes 

Here in Massachusetts, it is my hope that 
every day brings us closer to transforming 
his philosophy, the philosophy of the basic 
brotherhood of man, closer to a living 
reality. 


REMARKS BY Ben G. SHAPIRO 


Gentlemen of the Clergy, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Sargent, Mayor Collins, our guests of 
honor, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, tonight is a milestone in the history 
of these dinners—for tonight we celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of these dinners. 
In 1937 the dinner was symbolic to that of 
a candle flickering in the darkness of social 
relations, Tonight it is a burst of light show- 
ering upon the city and the commonwealth. 
For over the past three decades something 
wonderful and great has happened in the 
area of brotherhood and understanding 
among men of all religious beliefs, for men 
and women of all national origins, for the 
community that has transcended from the 
old Boston to the new Boston, 

We all know that citles are much more 
than bricks and mortar, expressways and 
skyscrapers. It is now, and always will be, 
people. And more than that, it is the climate 
and the atmosphere in which people live and 
work, play and plan together for the common 
good. 


The Massachusetts Committee Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews first assembled when 
there was, indeed, much to be desired in the 
climate and atmosphere of Boston. We can, 
unashamedly, point with pride to our efforts 
in creating and forging a climate of brother- 
hood that is cited as an example around the 
country. 

We started off with some general aims and 
p to which we still cleave and cling, 
I would like to recite them again, for they 
are permanent in our policies: 

“To sponsor good will work in the general 
community of greater Boston; 

“To serve as a medium through which 
representative citizens can endorse the basic 
democratic principle of good will among men 
of, different falths and different racial 
origins; 

“To bring out and emphasize the many 
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fine things which citizens of different faiths 
have in common; and 

“To encourage and support those forces 
in the community which generate in the in- 
dividual a respect for the validity and dig- 
nity of each other individual's particular 
religious falth, with no qualifications or 
reservations based upon racial origins:” 

My memories are full of the sunlight of 
the help that people of good will have given 
us through these past three decades. On 
every frontier was—and is—the beloved 
Richard Cardinal Cushing. His help has been 
limitless. There were the pioneers—Charles 
Francis Adams, Victor Friend, Oscar Haus- 
sermann, Judge Abe Pinanski, Hon. John W. 
McCormack, Governor John A. Volpe, Justice 
Paul G. Kirk, H. D. Hodginkson, Ralph 
Lowell, Mike Kelleher, Sidney Rabb, and 
Ralph Eastman. Oh, I could mention an 
almanac of names. There have been so many! 
Boston and our community is better because 
of ‘these men. I salute them—one and all— 
with all my heart. 

Your committee, during the past year, 
has continued its interest in the human 
relations activities of our fine colleges and 
universities. We have supported the Tufts 
University Civic Education Center and the 
school of human relations at Boston Uni- 
versity. We support the functioning pro- 
gram of the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
chapels at Brandeis University. We are in- 
volved with the Institute of Human Sei- 
ences at Boston College. Tonight, as in years 
past, we have as our guests students from 
Greater Boston colleges and universities. 

One of the highlights of the year is the 
junior good will dinner at Fenway Park, 
where youths from public and parochtal 
schools have the teen-age version of this 
dinner. Youths are gathered together in 
the spirit of friendship and brotherhood— 
Just as we have it in evidence here tonight. 

I must not forget our cooperation with 
the honor certificates for playground lead- 
ership, awarded by the mayor to boys and 
girls of the elementary schools in recogni- 
tion of their good citizenship. 

These 30 years have been memorable 
years for me. And there seemg to be a 
golden cord that links all of us together. 
I believe the chief characteristic of the peo- 
ple gathered here tonight is “responsibil- 
ity." People who are responsible. People who 
know, first of all, that the cancer of preju- 
dice is the disease of unthinking men, of 
unfecling men. Prejudice, as you know, is 
made up of two Latin words. They mean 
pre-judge. To pre-judge a person, an in- 
stitution, an idea, without looking for 
the facts, the arguments on the other side 
of the coin, the other points of view, the 
numerous other possibilities—all of that is 
nonsense, 

There are people with prejudices still be- 
ing studied by the psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and moralists. But, for me, right 
here in this hall is a living laboratory that 
shows when people of good will get together, 
sit down and break bread with one another, 
have respect and regard for other people— 
the rocks of prejudice are crumbling, and 
being reduced to dust. Let us continue 
chipping away at this rock. 

Thank you very much. 

CARDINAL'S RESIDENCE, 
Brighton, Mass., May 10, 1967. 
Mr. BEN G. SHarmo, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Ben: Learning of the 30th Anni- 
versary of the Massachusetts Committee, 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, I am taking 
the liberty òf offering you and those in- 
pct in the Committee my congratula- 
tions. 

Over the years you have done much to 
create a friendly atmosphere in this ares 
among all groups, It is essential that in these 
changing times we should all be united in 
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a bond of unity, love and esteem: The prob- 
Jems of the future will be great but if we 
are united they can be solved ina very effec- 
tive way. It takes a long time to inaugurate 
Soclal justice on every level. Patience, there- 
fore, is a very essential asset towards mutual 
loye, respect and esteem. 

You, yourself, have done much over the 
Past three decades to keep alive the Massa- 
chusetts Committee, Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews and I commend you for your efforts. 
I doubt if the Committee would have sur- 
Vived without you. 

With affectionate greetings and highest 
esteem, I am 

Devotedly. yours, 
RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING, 
Archbishop of Boston. 


REMARKS BY JOSEPH M. LINSEY, INTRODUCING 
JOHN J. MACMILLAN 

Mr. Justice Spiegel; Reverend Clergy; Sen- 
ator Kennedy; honored guests; ladies and 
gentlemen: The hope and prayer of today 
is that we shall be able to build for a better 
World tomorrow. The fulfillment of that hope 
es with our youth, our boys and girls who 
Will be the leaders of tomorrow. The future 
Of our Country will be shaped and molded 
by them, So we look to our young people 
Tor a sign of what the future world shall be. 

Annually, in January, our Massachusetts 

ttee conducts a junior good will din- 

ner, in the Press Room of the Boston Red 
at Fenway Park. These junior dinners are 

red by outstanding citizens, and are 
Attended by several hundred students from 
the public and the parochial schools. This 
Junior event was started sixteen years ago by 
chael Kelleher (of blessed memory), and 

n Shapiro, in order to foster a sense of 
community cooperation and brotherhood in 
dur young people. Since the beginning of this 
Junior event over 2500 boys have been our 
guests, and pretty much all of them have 
Bone forward with credit to themselves and 
to the community. 

At each of these annual junior dinners four 

» Previously selected by their Headmas- 

„ive talks on what brotherhood means 
to them. It is my great pleasure and privilege 

Sut to present one of these youngsters 
to you. 

John J. MacMillan is one of the four young 
men who spoke at the most recent annual 
junior dinner held on January 25, 1967. He 
is a Junior at Boston College High School, 
Where he has achieved honors, in the Clas- 
ales. He is a member of the Sophomore Honor 

ety. He is exceptionally gifted as a de- 
7 ter. As recently as this past May 6th John 
Ri lan, together with his partner 

Chard Lewis, placed first and won the Na- 
tional Debating Championship of the Na- 
tonal Catholic Forensic League Tournament 
ee Atlantic City, This is a brilliant boy, ex- 

Ptionally gifted, who exemplifies the best of 
Hur youth. In him, as in all youngsters of 
Such ability, dedication and high-minded- 

+ We read the promise of a better world, 
ot bigotry, and filled with decency, un- 
erstanding and cooperation. 

Let me give you one of our best. I take 
Treat pleasure in presenting John J. Mac- 


Rewarks BY JoHN J. MACMILLAN, Boston 
CoLLEGE Hon SCHOOL 
Good 


KA evening, and thank you, I'm very 
z nored to be speaking here tonight, and 
err grateful to those who have made this 
Opportunity possible. But I'm also a bit sur- 
2 at being asked to come back, because 
= last time I spoke on “Brotherhood,” I 
as against it. And I'm still against It. 
a use I belleve that “brotherhood” has 
One more harm to individual relationships, 
than 


A Problem is this: We're asked to love 
One another in the name of brotherhood, but 
brotherhood” is an abstraction, and you 
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simply can't love an abstraction. You can't 
love “the Negro,” “the Vietnamese,” “the 
Catholic,” “Protestant,” or “Jew.” Love must 
be directed toward an Individual person. 
But we fail to associate these abstractions 
with real people. 

On the other hand, most of the hate and 
prejudice in the world is aimed at these ab- 
stractions, White men seldom hate an in- 
dividual black man, they simply hate “the 
Negro.” Men of one religion are seldom in- 
tolerant of an individual man of another 
faith. They blindly direct their animosity 
toward “Jews,” “Catholics,” or “Protestants.” 
And even in war, a soldier's hate is aimed at 
an abstraction— the enemy.” Men find it 
very easy to hate an abstraction; but hating 
isn't so easy when you're standing face-to- 
face with another man. 

Erich Maria ue, in his classic war 
novel All Quiet on the Western Front, illus- 
trates the notion I'm trying to express in a 
very graphic scene. 

Those of you who have read the book will 
remember the scene well. The time is World 
War I. The main character is a German boy, 
taken from his high school classroom and 
impressed into the defense of the fatherland 

t the hated French. For three years he 
fights “the enemy”, amidst mud and fifth 
and hunger and death. For three years he 
scrambles from trench to trench, firing end- 
less rounds of ammunition at an enemy he 
never sees. Then one day he meets “the 
enemy”. Crouched in a shell-hole in the mid- 
dle of no-man's land, the boy feels the weight 
of a soldier toppling down on him and sees 


the ufiiform of the enemy. With no thought 


except survival the boy thrusts his knife 
into the enemy—recoils in horror—and 
watches the enemy die. It is at this point 
that the young German boy meets the enemy 
for the first time. And what he meets is not 
an enemy at all, but a man, a plump, rather 
jolly-looking man, with large, saucer eyes 
and a comical black mustache. He meets a 
man—a person. And as he watches his fel- 
low-man die, the young German boy begins 
to speak. And he says to his fellow soldier: 

“Comrade, I did not want to kiil you. If you 
jumped in here again, I would not do it. 
But you were only an idea to me before, an 
abstraction that lived in my mind and called 
forth its appropriate response. It was that 
abstraction I stabbed. But now, for the first 
time, I see you are a man like me.“ 

In our world today, many similar meet- 
ings are taking place. And, thanks to orga- 
nizations like this one, these meetings can 
take place more frequently, and less tragi- 
cally. Because of these meetings many men 
are realizing—some for the first time—that 
there are no walking abstractions, but only 
men like you and me. There is no such thing 
as “the enemy,” “the Negro,” “the Catholic,” 
“Protestant,” “Jew.” And there is no such 
thing as “Brotherhood”—unless, of course, it 
exists between a brother and a brother, be- 
tween a person and à person, regardless of 
race or religion. This banquet tonight, among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, is giving us 
all a chance to meet one another. But when 
you do meet, don't look for brotherhood, 
look for a brother. 


SPEECH By RALPH LOWELL 


Gentlemen of the Clergy, His Excellency 
Lieut. Goy. Sargent, His Honor Mayor Col- 
lins, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, this is the 30th annual dinner of the 
Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews; and for 25 of these years 
I have been a member of its Executive 
Committee. 

You already know from the program the 
scope of this committee's activities and the 
progress that has been made in interfaith 
brotherhood, a progress that has, I believe, 
been in great part due to this committee's 
quiet, unassuming work and to the efforts of 
Ben Shapiro, the man who started the com- 
mittee and who has guided its policies for its 
thirty years. 
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Several years ago I presided at one of these 
dinners and took for my text Differing in 
Creed, in Spirit One; and as we gather to- 
gether each year to renew friendships, to 
break bread, and to weigh the of 
brotherhood, I think that the text continues 
to be appropriate—Differing in Creed, in 
Spirit One. 

Many years ago when Reverend Theodore 
Parker was asked what his Unitarian Church 
stood for, he replied, “The Fatherhood of 
God, Brotherhood of Man, the Neighborhood 
12 . As we all know, we have come a 

„ long way on 
2 ie, Sh y the road of brotherhood 
To mention a few milestones on this road: 


there was the time that th 
Very Reverend Michael J. Walsh, S.J., Presi. 
dent of Boston College, invited the Temple to 
hold its annual dinner at Boston College 
when the Temple's dining hall was 
renovated; and there are the three chapels 
at Brandeis. There are Protestants and Jews 
on the Board of Regents of Boston College. 
There are Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
on all the governing boards of our great uni- 
versities, of our museums, and of our Boston 
Symphony board. Priests, ministers, and 
rabbis share each other’s pulpits. These ad- 
vances In brotherhood have also been seen 
in the business world, in our banks, and on 
our charitable boards. I have served or am 
serving on many boards and I have seen no 
distinction on any of them between our 
three groups. 

Massachusetts has led the nation in this 
respect, as it has in many ways; let us look 
at the record. Massachusetts gave the nation 
its first Catholic president; the forebears of 
our third-term governor came not so long 
ago from Sunny Italy; our Junior Senator 
is the first of his race to grace the Halls of 
Congress since the Civil War. What is more 
important, these men attained their 
office as men and not because of their race, 
color, or religion. 

Yes, great progress has been made; but we 
cannot rest on our laurels—there is still 
much to be done. Our stress during the past 
thirty years has been primarily on religious 
intolerance; to a really remarkable degree I 
believe that this has been almost entirely 
wiped out, There remains before us the great 
area of intolerance toward our Negro citizen, 
an intolerance that has led to grave injustice, 
I believe every person in this hall knows that 
it has been undeniably proven that an ed- 
ucated Negro is fully qualified to rank equally 
with an educated man of any other color. 
The problem then is to see that every Negro 
child has an education of the highest qual- 
ity, yet all reports from our state surveys 
show that in many instances the educational 
facilities now offered to our Negro children 
are Inferior. This must be corrected, and I 
am happy to say that our School Committee 
in Boston is gradually coming around to this 
point of view. 

I feel that our work toward Brotherhood 
has brought forth fruit undreamed of 30 
years ago; let us continue to bring friendship 
and understanding to every citizen of our 
land. This is not a simple matter. There is 
great intolerance of the Colored man—there 
is still a large hidden “‘white backlash,” but 
it seems to me that those of us who believe 
strongly that every citizen of our country 
should have equal rights must stand up and 
be counted. 

In the matter of education alone we have 
severe problems. Many Negro children are 
handicapped by broken homes and ghetto 
living conditions, and often the children 
from such homes never catch up to those 
who have had more fortunate early years, 
So that even the problems of these handi- 
capped children who will be our adult citi- 
zens in a few years must be given special 
thought and action. 

We must look closely at all of the schools 
in the Negro neighborhoods and see that the 
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teachers there are of the same high caliber 
as those in the while schools; we must en- 
courage speedy integregation of these schools, 
for the benefit of both the white and colored 
children. All of these things must be done 
and many more. 

Time is running out for my generation and 
we must hand the torch of brotherhood to 
younger men, men such as you are honoring 
here tonight, confident that they will hold 
high the torch and hand it to their sons 
and they to theirs that generations yet un- 
born may hand it to their heirs. Thus, 
through better understanding of brother- 
hood, peace may come to the world. 


REMARKS OF SANDY Kourax 


Mr. Cronin, Justice Spiegel, Reverend 
Clergy, honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I too would like to thank the Mayor for my 
good right arm. I can only say that if there 
is any talent at all in my right arm I'd prob- 
ably be in Chicago tonight instead of Boston. 
I've been told that some of the recipients of 
this coveted award include such distin- 
guished people as Bernard Baruch, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Gen. David Sarnoff, who incident- 
ally works in the same building that I do, 
the Under Secretary of State Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach, Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas, 
who may or may not have spent as much 
time on the bench as I have in the past, and 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Briscoe. Look- 
ing at that starting line-up I sort of won- 
dered why anybody would see fit to give this 
great honor to a retired Brooklyn baseball 


player with an arthritic elbow. I must admit 


that I am totally unaware of what I may 
have, or may not have done to be considered 
to deserve such an honor. As far as I can re- 
member, I have never done anything specific 
to further the cause of brotherhood. I only 
live my life as I felt and thought was best. If 
I have been worthy of an award such as this 
it can only be attributed to my mother and 
father, who were charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing a sense of values. A baby 
is born blind and cannot see or does not 
know the outward differences in people. This 
difference must be planted, taught, de- 
veloped and carefully nurtured. I think if 
brotherhood and equality is ever to exist it 
will not be brought about through the 
courts, through force. I think that true 
equality can only exist in the minds of peo- 
ple and in the minds of man. And I think 
this is the responsibility of this generation 
to the next. I am forced to admit when I 
was notified about being chosen for this 
award and asked to come to this dinner, to- 
night, I was asked to speak for 20 minutes. 
I wish I could say that time I was seized 
with an immediate sense of brotherhood. 
Fortunately, the request was later reduced 
to 10 minutes. 

I immediately felt my compassion for my 
fellow man returning. And now when I've 
reached a point where I really have nothing 
more to say and have again chopped the al- 
lotted time in half, I begin to look upon 
speaking this evening as not so nearly an un- 
pleasant task. I will always remember this 
evening with great pride and affection. Dur- 
ing my career in baseball I have been fortu- 
nate to receive my share of awards, but none 
could mean nearly as much to me as this 
brotherhood awatd. To be chosen a valuable 
Player is fine; to be considered a valuable 
human being is truly an honor. I hope I can 
always live up to it. I want to thank you all 
very much and add my congratulations along 
with yours to Mr. Lowell and Sen, Kennedy 
for also being recipients of this award, Thank 
you all very much. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR Epwarp M. KENNEDY 


I am very grateful for your award. I have 
concerned myself with the issue of human 
rights, in Massachusetts and in the Senate 
of the United States, because I feel it is the 
great unfinished business of the nation. But 
I could not have done it if I did not repre- 
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sent a state in which human rights are 
sacred principles. When I made my maiden 
speech in the Senate in support of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, I had in my pocket a 
telegram from Cardinal Cushing that said, 
“On behalf of the two million Catholics of 
this state, I support this bill.” The clergy of 
Massachusets have shown us that the great 
issues of human rights are moral issues, to 
be resolved through political institutions. 
Men like Reverend James Reeb have borne 
witness with their lives. 

The people of Massachusetts believe this 
as well. We have the highest percentage of 
foreign born and first generation Americans 
of any state in the union, We know the 
evil of discrimination from the hard experi- 
ence of our own forebears, Any award I 
receive must be accepted on behalf of all 
of them for their support on these issues. 

Henry David Thoreau wrote in 1846: “I 
please myself with imagining a state at last 
which can afford to be just to all men, and 
to treat the individual with respect as a 
neighbor.” I am proud to represent a state 
that has come so far toward this ideal. 

Par—but not far enough. We should not 
intoxicate ourselves with self-congratula- 
tion. Harmony between religions may be at 
its highest point in our history. Prejudice 
against people remains. We see it in the 
patterns of housing in the suburbs, the pro- 
motion policies in some businesses, the 
veiled utterances of a few of our public 
Officials, and in the hearts of men. 

The greatest barrier to brotherhood today 
is not prejudice. It is apathy. It does not 
come from the aggressive bigot. He is 
shunned. It comes from the man who is for 
legislation which protects human rights— 
but he speeds in and out of the city on the 
great highways without looking at the ghet- 
tos he passes by. It comes from those who 
think civil rights demonstrations are caused 
by some agitator, instead of by broken 
families, hungry children and lives without 
hope. It comes from those who obey the law 
themselves, but do nothing about a bail 
system which lets the wealthy go free before 
trial, and keeps the poor in jail. It comes, 
most of all, from men of goodwill who are 
just too busy with their own careers and 
their own families to spend time fighting 
evils in the world around him. 

We see a drift in our land which is pull- 
ing us apart into separate societies, of the 
rich and the poor, the white and the black, 
the haves and the have nots, with most of us 
concerned solely with keeping our own priv- 
iliges and increasing our own comforts. All 
we have achieved in goodwill between re- 
Uglons and races could be destroyed unless 
we once more become one nation. Pope Paul 
was speaking to us, in “Populorum Progres- 
sio," when he said, “If today’s flourishing 
civilizations remain selfishly wrapped up in 
themselves, they could easily place their 
highest values in jeopardy, sacrificing their 
will to be great to their desire to possess 
more,” 

Recently there was a study of pregnant 
mothers at the Columbia Point Project. Half 
of them had received no medical care at all 
during the most dangerous months of their 
pregnancy. The infant mortality rate in some 
slum areas of Boston is double what it is in 
the rest of the city. There are still 22,000 fam- 
ilies here in Massachusetts of both races 
who live in poverty. The Negro in the Rox- 
bury slum, or the hill section of Sprinfield, 
still goes to a segregated school, holds an 
inferior Job and lives in the worst part of the 
city. We have passed many laws and started 
many programs. But can we really say we 
have done enough? Have we taken brother- 
hood out of the churches and synagogues 
and onto the streets? Thousands of Massa- 
chusetts boys fight bravely in Vetnam to- 
night. Two hundred and seventy-one have 
died there. Can all of these boys, drafted to 
fight for the freedom of the people of Viet- 
nam, come back to their own country and 
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be sure of full freedom and opportunity as 
American citizens? I don’t think all of them 
can. That is the shame and the challenge 
of our life in 1967. 

We cannot ignore the poverty and dis- 
crimination of today. It will affect our lives 
and those of our children, 

What we do about it will decide whether 
crime and violence continues to rise in Massa- 
chusetts. There has been a very dangerous 
increase especially in juvenile crime through- 
out the Commonwealth, And more police are 
not the only answer. Our streets will not be 
fully safe until the streets of the slums are 
paved with more opportunity. 

What we do will decide whether or not we 
lose the $1 billion productive potential of 
human beings that poverty creates in Massa- 
chusetts today. 

What we do will decide whether the riots 
that have scarred the streets of Watts and 
Harlem and Cleveland will come to Boston. 
For there is one emotion more bitter than 
prejudice: the hate in the hearts of those 
who are the victims of prejudice, and feel 
violence is their only out. 

Our actions today are investments for our 
own security. Our failure will mean trouble 
for decades to come. 

And so it Is our responsibility not merely 
to attend a dinner, or accept an award, and 
then go home, but to make brotherhood u 
practicising part of our lives, 

Not merely to think without prejudice, but 
to go out and work on the streets of the 
neighborhoods where the results of prejudice 
fester today. 

We must do this because we are from 
Massachusetts. We have always been the 
leader. The eyes of the nation are always on 
us. 

Lord Tennyson once said: “Come, my 
friends, ‘tis not too late to seek a newer 
world,” 

Come let us expand tolerance into the 
broader form of active brotherhood that will 
make us what we want to be. 


CITATIONS AND TESTIMONIALS 


The Massachusetts Committee of Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews, at its Thirtieth 
Annual Dinner, presents this citation and 
testimonial to Ralph Lowell, civic leader who 
has won the respect and gratitude of good 
citizens within and beyond the confines of 
our Commonwealth. For more than half a 
century he has exemplified the enlightened 
spirit of his distinguished forebears, work- 
ing effectively, albeitly quietly and mod- 
est, for the welfare of his fellow men. 

Since the start of his crowded career as & 
magna cum laude graduate of Harvard in 
1912 and as a Lt. Colonel in World War I, we 
have come to know him as the President of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; President 
of TV's WGBH Educational Foundation; head 
of the Lowell Institute; a Harvard Overseer: 
a member of the governing boards of such 
outstanding educational institutions as Bos- 
ton College, Boston University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and North- 
eastern University; Treasurer of the Massa- 
chusetts United Negro College Fund; and the 
recipient of numerous honorary degrees. We 
also know him as a trustee of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Deaconess Hospital, 
New England Medical Center Hospitals, Mc- 
Lean Hospital and the Vincent Hospital. Re- 
cently the press acclaimed him as a banker 
and businessman who today serves on more 
boards of directors than any other American. 

In recognition of his wise and helpful serv- 
ice to our community, his colleagues who 
comprise the Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews present to 
their fellow member, Ralph Lowell, this ci- 
tation and award. 

Dated at Boston, Massachusetts, this 
eighteenth day of May, 1967. 

The Massachusetts Committee of Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews, at its Thirtieth 
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Annual Dinner, presents this citation and 
testimonial to Hon. Edward M. Kennedy. 

The Senator Senator from Massachusetts 
is a national symbol of youthful energy and 
idealism, combined with mature judgment 
and broad experience. He proudly bears an 
illustrious name, but it does not overshadow 
his personal talents and accomplishments 
Which make their own distinctive contribu- 
tion to a noble tradition. He is in the fore- 
front of that ceaseless combat which en- 
gages our loyalties; the battle to end man's 
inhumanity to man. He is the vigorous en- 
emy of discrimination, deprivation and deg- 
Tadation wherever they appear, it is one 
thing to have a heart to which these scourges 
&re abhorrent. It is another thing to have 
the perception which uncovers these evils, 
the stamina to battle their malice, and 
the faculties of intellect and imagination 
Which are competent to devise the strategy 
for national and global victory over them. 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy has this total 
endowment of heart, will and mind and a 
total personal commitment to Justice as 
Well. For to him the Constitutional man- 
date “to establish Justice” means to take 
Practical measures ín a massive effort, pub- 
lic and private, to eliminate the enforced 
ignorance, deprivation and segregation which 
Perpetuate social and economic injustice. 
We single out this particular aspect of his 
many accomplishments in public life as we 
ward him tonight this Citation from the 

usetis Committee Catholics, Protes- 

tants and Jews. 

Dated at Boston, Massachusetts this 
eighteenth day of May, 1967, 


The Massachusetts Committee of Catho- 
cs, Protestants and Jews, at its Thirtieth 
ual Dinner, presents this citation and 
onal to Sandy Koufax, world-famous 
athlete who is acclaimed by the followers of 
dur natonal sport as baseball's greatest 
Pitcher; American whose character has 
earned the respect of his fellow men of every 
Tace and creed; and since December 1966 a 
national broadeaster on the television net- 
Work of N.B.C., facing a new and challenging 
Career that increased usefulness in 
the broad field of public service in the years 
Come. Today Sandy Koufax, by virtue of 
conduct on and off the baseball field, is 

& national hero who has won the esteem and 
r en of good citizens throughout our 


an recognition of his exemplary sportsman- 
P throughout his ten years as a baseball 
in and of his never-failing, enlightened and 
telligent civic sense, the Massachusetts 
J ttee of Catholics, Protestants and 
ews presents to him this citation and award. 
ted at Boston, Massachusetts this eight- 
®enth day of May, 1967. 


The 100th Anniversary of Rich’s Depart- 
ment Store, Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


pat: TALMADGE. Mr. President, Rich's 
ceta tment Store in Atlanta, Ga., is 
8 ebrating its 100th anniversary this 
8 This is truly an historie occasion 
b: both Rich's and the city of Atlanta, 
an is very often said with great truth 
8 & person cannot think of one with- 
g of the other. 
1 Over the past years, Rich's has estab- 
Shed itself as more than just a depart- 
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ment store. It is, in fact, a great institu- 
tion which stands as a symbol of the 
economic progress of Atlanta and the 
vitality of the free enterprise system in 
this country. 

The June 23 issue of Time magazine 
contains a business section article which 
traces the history of Rich’s, both as a 
department store doing an annual busi- 
ness of almost $150 million and as a 
civic-minded institution which has done 
so much and benefited so many in At- 
lanta and throughout Georgia. 

I invite the article to the attention of 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be-printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
SrorE Wrra Irs Heart IN Its WORK 

Hungarian Immigrant Morris Rich was a 
naturalized optimist. Who else would have 
opened a dry goods store in devastated At- 
lanta, Ga., in the grim postwar year of 1867. 
Yet even Rich would be amazed to see how 
far his “M. W . 8 . 
Last week, presi over - 
annual ee Grandson Richard H. Rich, 
65, the present chairman and chief execu- 
tive, ticked off statistics. Rich’s last year 
rang up sales of $148 million for a 12.9% 
gain over the previous year (v. 3% for U.S. 
retailers in general) and showed earnings of 
$14,450,000. Return on equity was a solid 
13.6%. And with operations outgrowing its 
main store and five branches, Rich's is about 
to undertake a ten-year $115 million build- 
ing program, in which it will enlarge three 
branches. build four more and open for busi- 
ness in Macon and Augusta, 

With the new stores, Rich’s within the next 
decade expects to double sales that have al- 
ready doubled in the past ten years or so. 
Rich’s now outsells any department store 
south of New York City and east of St. 
Louis. “We do a big high-fashion business 
and a big bargain-basement business,” says 
Dick Rich, “and we try to catch everything 
in between as well.” “In between” represents 
about 60% of the purchases made by the 
75,000 customers who crowd into Rich’s 
stores on an average day. Although most are 
Atlantans, Rich's considers nine Southeast- 
ern states as its secondary market; it is not 
unusual for housewives from Tennessee or 
North Carolina to fly in for a day's shopping. 

DESPAIR OF OTHERS 


Rich's forte, and the despair of other mer- 
chants, is the lavish credit and exchange 
policy that has made it as much an Atlanta 
institution as Scarlett O'Hara, “The customer 
is never wrong.“ is a Rich's policy, and on 
that friendly basis the store goes to the im- 
probable length of accepting any merchan- 
dise returns—even if they were bought at 
another store. Once, for example, Rich's ex- 
changed hundreds of pairs of defective ny- 
lons of a brand it did not stock. A clerk at 
a rival store, according to a popular Atlanta 
story, was arrested for buying merchandise 
on an employee discount and exchanging it 
at Rich’s at full price. A bride's mother who 
complained that a Rich’s wedding cake came 
with yellow layers instead of the white she 
had ordered got another cake, even though 
her guests had already consumed the first. 
Not. surprisingly, Rich’s return rate is 14% 
of sales, the highest in the country. 

Similarly, Rich's seldom duns its 450,000 
charge customers for payment. “Our theory,” 
explains Rich, “is that 95% of the people 
are honest, and we're not going to discom- 
mode 95 people to root out the other five.” 
Established in the days when Southerners 
paid their bills once a year when the cotton 
“came in,” Rich’s credit department pa- 
tiently lets people pay when they can, never 
tacks on service charges. In 1951, when 
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Georgia’s peach crop was ruined by cold 
weather, the store ran a full-page ad in the 
Atlanta Constitution. It showed an empty 
peach basket and noted: “Rich's under- 
stands. Rich's can wait,” 

GENEROUS TO EACH OTHER 


The store takes such attitudes, says Dick ` 
Rich, because “this community has been very 
good to us.“ Rich’s is rather generous to the 
community in return. When Atlanta had to 
pay its schoolteachers in scrip during the 
Depression, Rich's exchanged the scrip for 
money. When the Winecoff Hotel burned in 
1946 with the loss of 119 lives, Rich's handed 
out free clothes to survivors and provided 
shrouds for the dead. Atlanta's biggest 
Christmas tree is a 60-footer atop the four- 
story Forsyth Street bridge connecting Rich’s 
two downtown buildings. Last year 200,000 
people turned out for the lighting cere- 
monies. 

Like his store, Chairman Rich works hard 
for Atlanta, spends a third of his time on 
civic projects. Fittingly, for a man who keeps 
in trim with swimming and tennis at his 
Northwest Atlanta home, Rich helped build 
the new Atlanta stadium that lured major- 
league baseball and football to the city. He 
is currently chairman of the Metropolitan 
Atlanta Rapid Transit Authority and chair- 
man of a group erecting a new cultural 
center. The Rich Foundation, which he su- 
pervises, has so far spent $1,500,000 on good 
works around a. “We hope,” he says 
simply, “that Rich's stands for a very human 
attitude.” Atlantans agree that it does, 


Jay Drydyk Wins Essay Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, each year as part of its Ameri- 
canism program, the American Legion 
Auxiliary sponsors an Americanism Es- 
say Contest. 

The winning essay this year for group 
I, which includes grades 10, 11, and 12, 
was written by Jay Drydyk, of Cedar- 
burg, Wis., in the sixth district. 

The essay written by Jay is excellent, 
and for the information of my colleagues 
I include it as part of my remarks: 

America’s FUTURE: BOTH EXCITING AND 

CHALLENGING 


(By Jay Drydyk, Grade 11, Cedarburg High 
School) 


“I marched against the war in Vietnam 
A mob broke through the police lines, threw 
eggs and red paint on me and called me a 
coward , .. the president said I wanted to 
scuttle and run, questioned my manhood, and 
called me a nervous nelly ... The next 
march. .. I broke through the police lines, 
threw eggs and red paint, beat up the march- 
ers, and called them cowards, sissies and 
nervous nellies. The consensus is I'm a man,” 

Is this Jules Feiffer caricature becoming a 
true picture of Americans? Can man be 80 
poisoned in the land of the free, the home of 
the brave? When teen-agers begin to wear 
decorations of the Reich and adults crowd 
suburban streets to display their bigotry, it 
can only seem that freedom has been lost 
in a morass of prejudice. The challenge of 
America's future lies before us: bigotry and 
intolerance have dared Americans to accept 
each other and to create a truly free society. 

The job will not be easy. To build a society 
that neither imposes nor ostracizes will de- 
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mand a sudden and complete wave of free 
and tolerant thought—a veritable crusade 
of moral non-imposition, 

The first step will be separating out legal 
and moral ethics, which haye become pite- 
ously intertwined in the past years. The ef- 
fects of tradition and docile compliance to 
it must be destroyed—we must take moral 
value Judgment out of the law and leave to 
the legal ethic only what concerns it; regu- 
lating the interaction of individuals so that 
no group may suffer’ because of another, We 
must create a new legal ethic that will regu- 
late interaction without imposing moral re- 
strictions, customs or habits: 

Next we will have to adopt for ourselves 
and spread among our neighbors the spirit 
of complete acceptance and tolerance. We 
must follow Jesus and the other great spirit- 
ual leaders, teaching each American to “love 
his neighbor.” The spirit of freedom and 
tolerance must so pervade the renascent so- 
ciety that there will be only one ubiquitous 
ideal—total freedom and acceptance, 

At last will America be prepared for the 
final phase of its transition to a free, hetero- 
geneous society! Americans allayed of the 
plaguing fear of provoking violent opposi- 
tion, will identify with groups and individ- 
uals that have assumed moral codes similar 
to their own. Men of coinciding social and 
moral values will be drawn together by the 
sheerly human need to identify. Moreover, 
no single such group will seek to destroy 
its opposition, no matter how great be the 
disparity of opinion. The land of the free 
will be re-emancipated. 

Americans have long been lauded for their 
hospitality and friendliness to visitors from 
abroad. Why, then, can the people of the 
United States not learn to accept each other 
in the same way? Nothing could possibly be 
more exciting than the prospect of complete 
hospitality among all Americans. Nothing 
could be more challenging than the cultural 
revolution for freedom that will lead Amer- 
ica to it. 


Peripheral Canal and Kellogg Units 
Approved by California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 10297 to authorize the 
Peripheral Canal and Kellogg units of 
the delta division of the Central Valley 
project. This legislation has the firm sup- 
port of the State of California as indi- 
cated by the following letter to me from 
its director of the department of water 
resources, William R. Gianelli; 

STATE or CALIFORNIA RESOURCES 
AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF WATER 
RESOURCES, 

Sacramento, June 8, 1967. 
Hon. Crato HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Craic: We are most happy that you 
have introduced H.R. 10297, a bill to au- 
thorize the Peripheral Canal and Kellogg 
units of the Delta division of the Central 
Valley Project. This Department's main in- 
terest, of course, concerns authorization of 
the Peripheral Canal. 

The Peripheral Canal represents a vital 
link in the California Water Plan. Its nec- 
essary as a vehicle to conserve the waters of 
the Central Valley and preserve their qual- 
ity is no longer open to debate. We are doing 
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all we can to mold the concept of the Perl- 
pheral Canal into a reality. The arduous task 
of effecting federal authorization so that the 
Bureau of Reclamation can participate with 
us in the construction of this joint-use facil- 
ity lies ahead. Your bill provides the neces- 
sary starting point to accomplish this task. 

We look forward to cooperating with your 
office in any way we can to effect federal 
authorization of this project, If we can be of 
any assistance, please feel free to call upon 
us: the entire resources of this Department 
are available to forward this important au- 
thorization. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAu R, GIANELLI, 
Director. 


District of Columbia Crime 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed District of Columbia crime bill, 
H.R. 10783, is unconstitutional. I opposed 
the omnibus District of Columbia crime 
bill, as offered by the District Committee 
in 1965, as unconstitutional. I was greatly 
heartened by President Johnson’s veto of 
the bill last fall. Though the sponsors of 
this bill claim it is a compromise between 
last year’s crime bill and the bill pro- 
posed by the administration, it is, in fact, 
still unconstitutional and quite ob- 
jectionable, just as was the bill that the 
President vetoed. 

I only have a short time allotted to me 
to discuss this bill. I would like to sum- 
marize my objections to the bill by read- 
ing from the statement on the bill pre- 
pared by the Washington Bar Associ- 
ation, on my request, which is an excel- 
lent and exhaustive analysis of each sec- 
tion of the bill. 

First of all, the bill tramples on basic 
constitutional rights by overriding the 
Mallory rule, which requires that an ar- 
rested person be taken immediately be- 
fore a court. This bill instead allows a 
4-hour delay, 

Second, the bill drastically alters the 
Durham rule requiring plea of insanity 
as a defense against criminal charges. 
The Durham rule is clear and well de- 
fined, and requires that a defendant 
must prove by the substantial body of 
the evidence that he was not responsible 
for his conduct, This bill would instead 
put upon the defendant the much greater 
burden of establishing his innocence of 
the criminal charge on the basis of a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. This extreme 
and unusual burden upon the defense in 
a criminal prosecution certainly goes 
against the entire basic tenets of Amer- 
ican justice, which requires that the 
major burden of proof be laid upon the 
prosecution and not upon the defense. 
The Durham rule was established some 
years ago and has proven that it pro- 
motes justice and does not result in any 
extreme burden upon law enforcement. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I can- 
not stress too much that this bill will 
not cure the crime problem in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The basic problems of 
crime can only be dealt with by meeting 
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the basic causes of crime. What this bill 
does is attempt to eliminate injustice 
against some Americans, the victims of 
crime, by perpetrating injustice against 
those who happen to be accused of crime. 

Because of the very short time allowed 
me during this debate, I am inserting 
the complete statement of the Washing- 
ton Bar Association opposing this bill, 
as prepared by its president, Attorney 
Alexander Benton, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia bar, be 
inserted in the Record immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. This statement is an 
excellent and thorough analysis of the 
bill and I commend it highly to my col- 
leagues: 

THE WASHINGTON Bar ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1967. 
Hon. JORN Convers, Jr., 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. , 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CONYERS: Pursuant to 
your request, enclosed please find a state- 
ment on behalf of the Washington Bar Asso- 
ciation in opposition to Crime Bill H.R. 
10783. 

If and when it becomes advisable a rep- 
resentative of the Association will be ayail- 
able to appear before the appropriate Con- 
gressional Committee and testify in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER L. BENTON, 
President. 
STATEMENT oF ALEXANDER L. BENTON ON BE- 

HALP OF THE WASHINGTON BAR ASSOCIATION 

IN OPPOSITION To THE DISTRICT or COLUM- 

BIA CRIME BILE REPORTED BY THE HOUSE 

DISTRICT COMMITTEE—H,R, 10783 


As early as 1963, at the time the Senate 
District Committee was holding hearings on 
the omnibus crime bill, the Washington Bar 
Association went on record as opposing the 
bill. More recently, the Washington Bar As- 
sociation had occasion to forward a special 
letter to the President expressing opposition 
to the crime bill passed last year and urging 
him to veto it. 

The bill just reported out by the House 
District Committee is essentially the same 
at the Omnibus Crime Bill, although its 
sponsors claim it is a compromise between 
last year's crime bill and the bill proposed by 
the Administration. Be that as it may, an 
examination of key sections merits special 
comment and because of the objections raised 
thereto the bill as a whole becomes unac- 
ceptable. In considering the bill one cannot 
help but note the ostensible purposes of the 
bill, the backgrounds of the sponsors, the 
racial constituency of the District of Colum- 
bia and the people who are most likely to be 
affected, in a direct manner, by operation of 
the bill, 

The specific titles objected to and the 
reasons therefor are set forth herein below. 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. This section of the bill extends 
the arrest authority of police officers of the 
Metropolitan Police Department to cover cer- 
tain situations and offenses not previously 
covered under existing sections of the District 
of Columbia Code but at the same time it 
takes away a basic constitutional right of 
the arrested person, a right which is recog- 
nized in the current corresponding section 
of the D.C. Code, that is, the bill eliminates 
the requirement that the arrested person be 
taken immediately and without delay, before 
the proper court or a judicial officer. 

TITLE IT 

This title Is objectionable in several re- 
spects. 

It substitutes the American Law Institute 
test of insanity for the Durham Rule, as 
clarified and supplemented by McDonald. 
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Because the Durham Rule, as It is known in 
the District of Columbia, is the product of 
Case law developed by the courts in a num- 
ber of decisions, it’s dynamic and viable and 
has some flexibility and elasticity. Accord- 
ingly. to put it in static statutory form at 
this time would be a grievous mistake. More- 
over, the American Law Institute test shifts 
emphasis in the test from a focus of disease- 
Offense to one of conduct-law requirements, 
With no substantial difference in ultimate 
results in the event the defendant is in fact 
mentally ill. 

Sec. 201(c) (1). This section not only re- 
quires the defendant to affirmatively plead 
the insanity defense but it also requires 
that the insanity defense be e&tablished by 
& preponderance of the evidence. This is con- 
trary to the Federal due process presumption 
of innocence and the prosecution's burden of 
Persuasion and truth. Moreover, it flies di- 
rectly in the face of the Supreme Court test 
applied in the Davise case to the effect that 
if there is some“ (emphasis supplied) evi- 
dence supporting the defendant's claim of 
mental disability, he is entitled to have that 
issue submitted to the jury. 

Sec. 201(}). This section would prohibit 
the court or counsel for the government or 
the defendant from advising the jury as to 
the consequences of a verdict of not gullty 
On the ground of mental disease or defect 
excluding responsibility. This is an ill-con- 
Celved and arbitrary provision. It can only 
result in many sick, mentally ill and dis- 
eased and defected persons being found 
guilty and being sent to prison when they 
should be sent to a hospital for treatment. 
This is true notwithstanding other provi- 
sions in this title designed to safeguard 
against such by providing for post-trial and 
Conviction machinery, via hearing and re- 
ceiving evidence of mental illness prior to 
imposition of sentence. Furthermore, for 
those that do not escape the attention of the 
Court and enjoy the benefits of the post-trial 
hearing it can only mean a duplication of 
efort on the part of the court, the prosecu- 
tor, the defense attorney, with attendant 
additional costs and expense and consump- 
tion of time to do what could have been 
done at the time of the trial on the merits, 
Simply by advising the jury as to the conse- 
Quences of a not guilty by reason of insanity 
Verdict. 

TITLE IIT 

Title III is particularly troublesome and 
Obnoxious, It is dangerous, This title would 
empower any officer of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department to detain any person abroad 
Whom the officer reasonably believes is com- 
mitted or has committed a crime, Moreover, 
this title would deny that a person is ar- 
Tested when in fact the person is arrested. It 
Would require a citizen to answer questions 
upon the demands of a police officer when he 
has not been arrested, contrary to the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution and despite 
Miranda. Under this title the police are 
clothed with too much authority, and it 
Makes the police officer both judicial officer 
and prosecutor. 

This title can only lead to widespread, 
dragnet arrests without probable cause and 
Serve as a vehicle for harrassment. In addi- 
tion, the obvious objection to this bill is 
that under this title police officers would be 
Provided with an open sesame to resort to 
third degree tactics; and would be further 
provided with pseudo short cuts to solving 
Crimes, at the risk of sacrificing the Con- 
Stitutional Rights of citizens, The foregoing 
factors become increasingly important when 
Consideration is given to the fact that the 
citizenry of the District of Columbia is more 
than 62% Negro while the composition of 
the Metropolitan Police Department is ap- 
Proximately 90% white and the vast majority 
are nonresidents. Therefore, it would appear 
that the bill should have a concomitant pro- 
vision for improving the standard of train- 
ing and calibre of the constituents of the 
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Police Department, requiring members to be 
residents of the District of Columbia, and 
providing machinery for improving police- 
community relations. 

Excerpts from an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post under date of October 24, 1966 
in connection with last year’s crime bill are 
particularly apropos: 

“Title HI of this bill empowers any Metro- 
politan policeman to ‘detain any person 
abroad whom (sic) he has probable cause to 
believe is committing or has committed a 
crime.’ It empowers the police, in thelr abso- 
lute and unchecked discretion and without 
requiring any judicial determination as to 
whether probable cause existed, to detain 
and interrogate suspects for a period of four 
hours. It says expressly that ‘such detention 
shall not be recorded as an arrest in any ofl- 
cial record.’ And it neglects to say anything 
which would forbid the police to rearrest 
suspects and detain them for another four 
hours over and over again when the initial 
detention period has expired. 

“Make no mistake about the purpose and 
effort of this bill. It is meant to reinstitute 
arrests for investigation. The detention and 
interrogation can have no other intent. They 
are designed to circumvent the courts and 
give the police an absolute power. But the 
situation would be even more dangerous than 
under the old system of arrests for investiga- 
tion outlawed by the District Commissioners. 
For, by pretending that detention does not 
constitute arrest, the bill would permit police 
to hold suspects indefinitely without any 
record of their incarceration—without afford- 
ing relatives or friends or lawyers any means 
of finding them. 

“This is the very definition of a police 
state. Such police power existed in Nazi Ger- 
many and in Fascist Italy; it exists today in 
the Soviet Union and in Communist China. 
But it has never, until now, been counte- 
nanced in the United States. To say that 
such power is not dangerous is to deny the 
whole of the American experience.” 

TITLE VI 


Sec. 602—Burglary. 

Sec. 603—Robbery. 

Sec. 605—Committing Crime when armed 
—Added punishment. 

This title divides burglary into two de- 
grees, with different penalties for each. Pirst 
degree burglary carries a penalty of “not less 
than five years nor more than thirty years.” 
Second degree burglary carries a penalty of 
“not less than two years nor more than 
fifteen years.” 

The crime of robbery has been made more 
serious in the sense that the penalty has 
been increased with respect to the minimum 
sentence. Under the bill it is “not less than 
four years.” 

The penalty for the offense of commit- 
ting crime when armed has been made more 
severe and the offense broadened. The bill 
provides that the additional punishment to 
that provided for the crime may be “an in- 
determinate number of years up to life as 
determined by the court.” And if convicted 
more than once of the offense “the court 
shall not suspend his sentence or give him 
a probationary sentence.“ The existing Code 
has been broadened to include a number of 
weapons and instruments other than a pis- 
tol or firearm and to include any and all 
items falling in the category of “or other 
dangerous or deadly weapon.“ 

The harsh provisions of this title are sheer 
tyranny and smack of savagery. While it is 
safe to assume that the mandatory minimum 
sentence provisions of the bill are designed 
to deter crime, it is equally safe to say that 
such assumption is contrary to the facts 
based on years of experience compiled by 
noted penologists. On the contrary, experi- 
ence has demonstrated quite conclusively 
that mandatory minimum sentence provi- 
sions are self-defeating. Not only do they 
fail, quite miserably, to deter crime but they 
also create additional and special problems 
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for the courts, the prosecutors and the law 
enforcement officials. The harsh mandatory 
provisions can only result in injustices be- 
cause it leaves no discretion to the judge to 
make distinctions between the nature of the 
circumstances surrounding different of- 
fenses. 

Currently, the District of Columbia is not 
only sending more persons to prison with 
respect to percentage of population but also 
imposing stiffer sentences than other juris- 
dictions for the same type offenses. 

Mandatory minimum sentences.create spe- 
cial problems for prison officials. Persons con- 
fined to prison under such sentences are 
almost always recalcitrant and difficult to 
deal with. They feel that they have nothing 
to lose, they have very little hope, and re- 
habilitation is almost impossible because 
such persons can perceive no goal to obtain. 

The present provision of the District of 
Columbia Code dealing with additional pun- 
ishment for committing a crime when armed 
is sufficient, It has served and will continue 
to serve its purpose. The proposed amend- 
ment will not serve as a crime deterrent. On 
the contrary, the additional phrase, “or other 
dangerous or deadly weapon” is constitu- 
tionally vague in the face of the absence 
of the requirement of specific intent with 
respect to the crime. 

The crime problem in the District of Co- 
lumbia will not be solved by H.R. 10783. The 
most effective way to solve the problem has 
already been made clear and pointed out and 
that is by the implementation of the Presi- 
dent's Crime Report. 

Respectfully, 

ALEXANDER L. BENTON, 
President. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1987 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the tourism division of the Iowa 
development commission sponsored a 
caravan that went from Des Moines, 
Iowa, to Bangor, Maine. 

The caravan was a great success, as 
stated in the story which appeared in the 
June 4 edition of the New York Times: 
Iowa STEAK MEN INVADE YANKEE LOBSTER 

LAND 


(By John T: Fenton) 


SALEM, Mass.—A well-provisioned band of 
Iowans invaded this ancient seaport recent- 
ly, encamped for the night and left enough 
tourist literature to start a travel bureau. 
The group, numbering 66, captured Yankee 
imaginations, to be followed by who knows 
how many Yankee dollars. They traveled in 
20 self-contained motor homes. 

Not the least of the impressions they left 
was that Iowa prime steaks were a serlous 
challenge to Massachusetts Bay lobsters for 
tenderness and succulence. Those Salemites 
who were invited to dine on steaks in Forest 
Park, overlooking the harbor, discovered that, 
as promised, they could cut the Iowa-grown 
beef with plastic forks. 

But the good impressions were mutual. 
Vincent Caudie, chairman of the Sell-See 
Iowa Committee of the State Development 
Commission, sald that he would not be satis- 
fied until he could return with has family 
to do some sailing along the New England 
coast, 

The promotion project was perhaps the 
first of its kind. The Iowans paid $100 apiece 
to travel 1,500 miles from Des Moines to 
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Bangor, Me., in the motor homes, and they 
promoted all the way. 

The Tourism Division of the Iowa Develop- 
ment Commission spearheaded the caravan, 
but individuals and communities paid the 
freight. This was an eye-opener to some 
Easterners, including representatives of the 
Massachusetts De ent of Commerce, 
whose promotion Initiative is limited chiefiy 
to buying space rather than promoting ideas, 

The motor homes, constructed by Life 
Time Manufacturing, Inc., of Mason City, 
Iowa, were left in Bangor, where they will 
be picked up by New England dealers. for 
their Yankee customers. Appurtenances in 
the homes included ranges, toilets, showers, 
refrigerators, bunks and wall-to-wall car- 
peting. 

TRUCK WITH 1,400 PRIME STEAKS 

The caravan traveled almost exclusively on 
the new Federal Highway System as part of 
President Johnson's “Discover America“ pro- 
gram. In the entourage was a refrigerator 
truck loaded with 1,400 prime steaks and 
other Iowa products, such as cheese, edible 
soybeans, eggs, butter, corn and specialty 
meats. 

A cattle-trailer with two live steers, one a 
Black Angus and the other a white-faced 
specimen, also was part of the entourage. 
The steers were dropped off at a restaurant 
in Waterville, Me., and will be served to 
customers later. 

The night before they left Des Moines, the 
Iowans dined on clams and lobsters flown 
from Maine as a gesture of goodwill. The 
caravan was on the road five days, beginning 
May 15. It made stops in Moline, II.; Indian 
Dunes, Mich.; Maumee, Ohio; Lake City, Pa. 
Batavia, and Schenectady, N.Y.; Holyoke, 
Mass., and, finally, Salem and Bangor. 

So busy were the “roving ambassadors” 
passing out literature that only in Salem 
did they take time for a sightseeing tour. 
Roy Kimmel, a transplanted Indianan who 
is executive secretary of the Salem Chamber 
of Commerce, arranged a bus trip around 
the city. Later, the steak supper was served 
in Forest Park. 

The Iowans included state officials, plus 
Tepresentatives of such organizations as the 
Iowa Swine Producers Association, the Iowa 
Restaurant Association, the Iowa Poultry 
Producers, the Iowa Soybean Association and 
the State Conservation Commission. Several 
private enterprises also were represented. 

The communities included Jefferson, 
Audubon, Cedar Rapids, Clear Lake, Boone, 
Fort Dodge, Oskaloosa, West Bend, Burling- 
ton, Red Oak, Spencer, Perry and Waterloo. 

VEGETABLES FOR SALAD 


Llye Kreps, who handled all food supplies 
as a representative of the Marketing Division 
of the Iowa Department of Agriculture, ac- 
knowledged that fresh vegetables for the 
salad were bought along he way. 

“But the rest of it was all Iowa,” he said. 

The secret of cooking steak, according to 
Frank Herstein of Burlington, Iowa, one 
of the traveling chefs, is to start with a good 
steak, prime Iowan, naturally." He recom- 
mended using steaks aged 9 to 10 days. 


A Volunteer Military? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Kansas Free Lance, a weekly newspaper 
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published in Topeka, Kans., which deals 
with the idea of a volunteer army. 

In the extension of selective service, 
voted by the House last week, the House- 
Senate conference committee expunged 
from that bill a simple statement of pur- 
pose included by the House that the 
Government would attempt to meet its 
military manpower needs through ade- 
quate voluntary enlistment before it 
would resort to compulsory conscription. 

It is unfortunate that this law, which 
affects every American family, does not 
clearly state the purpose of maximizing 
voluntary enlistments and minimizing 
draft calls. I believe the following edi- 
torial correctly cites growing interest 
among responsible Americans in the idea 
of a volunteer army. The editorial 
follows: 

A VOLUNTEER MILITARY? 

While Cassius Clay—Muhammad All—is 
being persecuted for refusing to be drafted, 
and while the U.S. attorney general's office 
is saying it won't prosecute Stokeley Car- 
michael and others who advocate avoiding 
the draft, there is another movement aborn- 
ing which deserves watching. 

This movement is headed by the Council 
for a Volunteer Military. Its headquarters 
are at 1212 E. 59th St., Chicago, and it has 
@ group of directors and sponsors of just 
about every political persuasion. 

James Powell of the University is the na- 
tional director; Henry Regnery, the book 
publisher, is treasurer, and Warren L. Coats 
Jr., of the Illinois Institute of Technology 
is executive secretary. 

Some of the sponsors include Yale Brozen 
and Milton Friedman, conservative profes- 
sors of economics at Chicago U.; Bruce K. 
Chapman, author of "The Wrong Man in 
Uniform"; James Farmer, founder and for- 
mer director of the Congress for Racial 
Equality; Karl Hess, a speech writer for 
Barry Goldwater; David Franke of Young 
Americans for Freedom and editor of the 
New Guard, and—hold your hats—old so- 
clalist Norman Thomas. 

This group is not objecting to the war in 
Vietnam. As far as we can tell from reading 
the literature, the members are not even 
anti-militaristic. They are only opposing the 
idea of involuntary servitude—in the draft- 
ing of persons to serve in the military. 
Marysville (Calif.) Appeal-Democrat. 

The Free Lance publishers wholeheartedly 
subscribe to the idea of a volunteer army for 
all the reasons listed by (of all people for us 
to be agreeing with) Sen. Mark Hatfield in 
the July 1 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. The draft is one of the most inequi- 
table, inefficient, costly, regimentist methods 
of maintaining an army that is imaginable. 
An all-professional military order is the an- 
swer. There is a growing movement for such. 


Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to submit an excellent state- 
ment made before the Postal Rates Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, on 
June 22, 1967, by Mr. Harry J. Maginnis, 
president, Associated Third-Class Mail 
Users. 


I recommend the reading of Mr. 
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Maginnis’ statement by the Members, as 

I believe he effectively refutes the argu- 

ments of the huge lobby who would pre- 

fer to destroy this important means of 
communication. 

Perhaps a rate-increase bill will come 
before the Congress in the near future 
and Members will not have the time to 
study the lengthy hearings and testi- 
mony for and against the rate increase 
bill. I do urge as an alternative that each 
Member read the Maginnis statement, 
which I believe to be one of the more 
serious and objective statements relative 
to third-class mail users ever presented. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Harry J. MAGINNIS, PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATED THIRD-CLASS Mar Users, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAL 
RATES, JUNE 22, 1967 4 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, for the purpose of the record, I would 

like to state that my name is Harry J. Magin- 
nis, I am the President of the Associated 

Third Class Mail Users, and my office is lo- 

cated at 100 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washing- 

ton, D.C. The building, I might add, belongs 
to the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, whose members have so often, and so 

Aes been described as hating third class 

mail. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
also the Members of your Committee, for 
having permitted me to come here and tes- 
tify before you on behalf of my membership, 
who feel they are fighting for their lives be- 
cause of an organized and, in some ways, an 
irresponsible attack upon their livelihood. 

The trresponsibility, I hasten to add, has 
nothing to do with this Committee—or di- 
rectly with the Congress, or even with the 
legislation under consideration today. We 
oppose the legislation under consideration, 
but we certainly don't think it irresponsible. 
We do deem irresponsible, however, the pro- 
posed amendments to the present bill which 
have been widely discussed in various media 
of advertising—such as the newspapers, ra- 
dio and television—media which would, for 
their own commercial benefits, dearly love 
to see third class mail receive a death blow 
from the Congress of the United States. 

On June 18th, Mr. Chairman, the New 
York Times carried a story, written by Rob- 
ert B. Semple, Jr., which discussed the Ad- 
ministratlon's Rate Bill in considerable 
depth, H not with considerable wisdom. After 
itemizing certain provisions of the bill, and 
estimating the revenues likely to be realized 
from these provisions, Mr. Semple predicted 
that Congressman Ken Hechler, of West Vir- 
ginia, would present an amendment which 
would create action on the floor that would 
be “a good deal more lively than anything 
that has occurred before the sub-Committee 
in the last six weeks,” 

The Times Story then repeats, as gospel, 


the much-disputed figures on the cost re- 


covery of third class mail: “Under the Ad- 
ministration bill the users would be paying 
80.1% of the full cost of handling, instead 
of the present 61.2% and some members be- 
lieve that this is increase enough.” 

Naturally, like everyone else who has 
studied the Cost Ascertainment system with 
any objectivity, we dispute those cost figures 
strenuously. But, before discussing Semple's 
bland assurance that the Congress is going 
to accept the Administration's Rate Bill as 
is—or something immeasurably worse—I 
would like, if I may, to get some pertinent 
thoughts off my chest. 

Third class mall is in trouble—and the 
trouble is not of its own making. The propa- 
ganda barrage that has been raised against 
third class mail during the past six months 
or more has made the recent phony charges 
in the Middle East look like child’s play by 
comparison. If a majority of the Members 
of Congress believed this propaganda and 
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voted on that basis, the third class mall in- 
dustry in the United States would be dead 
by next January 1. 

Now—who is responsible for the barrage? 
Who has been making the munitions and 
firing the guns? Who else but the competi- 
tors for the advertising dollar—the users of 
Second class mail and their docile subsidi- 
aries, many of them wholly owned by news- 
Papers—the television and radio stations of 
the country! 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that newspapers 
enjoy the largest and the oldest subsidy in 
the history of the Republic. 

It goes even further back than the birth 
of the Nation. When the revered Benjamin 

accepted the position of Postmaster 
of Philadelphia, under the British Crown in 
1737, he was persuaded primarily by the fact 
that the position would permit him to send 
his newspaper—the Saturday Evening Post— 
through the maiis free under his frank. 
Newspaper publishers in those days scram- 
bled mightily to become Postmasters because 
Of this privilege which, of course, put their 
Competitors at a serious disadvantage. 

To his credit, when Franklin became the 
Deputy Postmaster General for the Colonies 
in 1753, he extended the right of free postage 
for newspapers to all publishers. If you will 
forgive an anachronism—since this was 
Seventy years before the advent of the rall- 
Toads—thus was initiated the most luscious 
Ft sanctimonious gravy train in our his- 

ry. 

The great Ben Franklin swung the lantern 
and blew the whistle, and the publisher- 
Politician-postmasters stoked the boller and 
away they went! 

I mention this, Mr, Chairman, because 
the present propaganda barrage has a very 

c undertone to it. The publishers de- 
Claim against third class mail as if it were 
Something sinful and obnoxious. They beat 
their chests and wail to heaven pro bono 
Publico—but their real motive is to elim- 
inate the competition and clasp their own 
greedy, clammy, monopolistic hand around 
the entire advertising dollar. 

Since the users of third class mail have 
no media of communication capable of com- 
bating these self-interested interests I want 
these facts to be permanently imbedded in 
the public record. 

I feel the sub-Committee, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Should take judicial notice of several basic 
facts which, if accepted, will save us all a 
Great deal of time. They are as follows: 

(1) The United States is a capitalistic 
Ration. Our burgeoning population has en- 
Joyed the fruits of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. The free enterprise system constantly 
Seeks an increased Gross National Product 
and full employment. It is also funda- 
Mentally opposed to a monopoly in any 

endeavor. 

(2) The word profit“ in a free society has 
& favorable connotation. It is an ugly word 
Only in a Marxist-oriented society. 

(3) Advertising is a typically American 
development in our western civilization. It 

been primarily responsible for the move- 
Ment of goods produced by American labor 
not only in this country, but throughout 
the world. 

(4) Direct mail advertising, as the second 
largest advertising medium in the world, 
makes very substantial and significant con- 
tribution to the free enterprise system. 

(5) Third class mail users are not certifi- 
able moron. They are not spending money 
Profusely on a form of advertising which 
does not produce results sufficiently satis- 
factory to justify its cost. 

(6) The Postal Policy Act of 1958 (as 
amended in 1962) is the basic statute which 
Boverns the Congress, the Executive Branch 
and the Judiciary as far as the financial 
Operation of the Postal Establishment is con- 
Soned. This may come as u surprise to the 

ureau of the Budget and to the Post Office 
Department, but I—and I am sure you— 
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firmly believe that the voice of the people, 
as manifested in the laws of the Congress, 
must override the decisions of non-elective 
bureaucrats in the other Branches. 

In regard to this last point, the American 
public is woefully unaware of the decision 
of their elected Representatives in the Con- 
gress in regard to postal policies. The press, 
for its own reasons, has done a pitifully poor 
job of explaining the philosophy behind the 
Act. The average person—and, I'm afraid, 
the average Congressman who did not hap- 
pen to be engaged in the actual shaping of 
the Act—suffers under a tremendous bur- 
den of misunderstanding about the Postal 
Establishment and the manner in which 
postage rates must be, from time to time, 
appraised and readjusted. 

The average American—and a great num- 
ber of the Members of the Congress—are 
unaware of the history of third class mail: 
how it came into being, and why. 

Prior to the Administration of Calvin 
Coolidge there was no such thing as bulk 
third class mail. There was, up until 1925, 
a charge for circular matter of 1¢. That rate 
had been in existence for four decades, In 
1925 the Congress increased the rate by 50%, 
to 1½ %, and the volume of advertising liter- 
ature dropped off so precipitously that 
postal officials of that day came to the Con- 
gress begging them to return the rate to 1¢. 
The Congress, at the almost tearful request 
of the Department did so but added a new 
feature to the law. It provided for an en- 
tirely new category of mail: bulk third class, 
Under that law the mailer was required to 
obtain a permit and to pre-sort his mail in 
accordance with instructions of the Post- 
master General, to justify the lower rates 
by performing many basic functions of the 
Post Office. 

For all practical purposes that was the 
beginning of the direct mail industry. As 
members of the sub-Committee know, that 
wise decision by Congress (at the request of 
the postal authorities) created a needed 
category of deferred mall which would keep 
yaluable postal employees busy during slack 
periods. The overhead of the postal estab- 
lishment is constant and its principal func- 
tion is monopolistic—the processing and de- 
livery of first class mail matter. The bulk 
rate remained at 1¢ until 1952 when the 
Congress legislated an increase to 1½ 6. The 
non-profit rate was added to the rate struc- 
ture at that time, remaining at 1¢. Every 
Postmaster General thereafter—including 
Messrs. Donaldson, Summerfield, Day and 
Gronouski, has sought rate increases in all 
categories of mail. Some attempts were suc- 
cessful. Suffice it to say that the third class 
bulk rate went to 2¢ then to 2½ % and under 
the terms of the last rate act, in three fur- 
ther steps to 2% . The total increase in these 
rates since 1952 has totaled 188%. Very few 
industries in our economy have been forced 
to survive such a drastic increase in their 
most basic cost. 

Postmasters General and individual legis- 
lators made strenuous efforts to make the 
third class rate increases even higher but the 
Postal Committees of the House and Senate, 
ever conscious of direct mail advertising’s 
contribution to a healthy economy, refused 
to stille the industry by too-burdensome in- 
creases. At the time the last Rate Act was 
being considered, Congressman Hechler of 
West Virginia was successful in getting the 
House to approve a 314¢ rate for bulk third 
class mail over the Committee’s recommen- 
dations. His amendment failed to gain ap- 
proval in the final version of the bill. If it 
had been enacted into law, the third class 
mailing industry would not occupy its pres- 
ent healthy position in the national 
economy. 

On a previous occasion, the House of 
Representatives came very close to adopting 
an amendment (advanced by Representative 
Frank Smith, of Mississippi) which would 
abolish third class mail altogether. This was 
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during the Eisenhower Administration and 
Postmaster General Summerfield—who had 
been less than helpful to the users of third 
class mail in his public utterances—came 
storming up to Capitol Hill to persuade the 
leaders of Congress to reject the Smith 
amendment. He was willing to make a con- 
venient political whipping boy of third class 
mail but he was not willing to face the 
distastrous consequences of legislation which 
would throw his Department into chaos by 
(a) depriving it of about $500 million a year 
in revenues and (b) diverting into first class, 
hundreds of millions of pieces of first class 
mail which would have to be treated care- 
fully, meticulously and expensively, instead 
of in the informal and almost cavalier man- 
ner in which most third class matl is habit- 
ually treated. 

How we are at the barricades again, We 
are all fully aware of Congressman Hechler's 
announced intention of pressing for a floor 
amendment to the Administration bill which 
would increase the third class bulk rate to 
414¢. If the Congressman should succeed in 
that effort, he will also succeed in achieving 
the assassination of the third class mail in- 
dustry and of third class as a useful class 
of mail. His proposal is just as deadly as the 
proposal of Congressman Smith in the 1950's. 
Congressman Hechler’s proposal would, as 
a by-product, give the press an absolute 
monopoly in the printed field of advertising. 

Congressman Hechler bases his arguments 
on an almost superstitious bellef In the va- 
lidity of the Department’s Cost Ascertain- 
ment figures. I do not share this superstition, 
Neither do most of the informed and objec- 
tive authorities who have examined the proc- 
ess. Neither do knowledgeable postal em- 
ployees who know from experience the 
haphazard methods by which these most 
precise-sounding conclusions are reached. 
The best that can be said of the army of 
Cost Ascertainment experts In the Depart- 
ment is that, though they sometimes dive 
deep, they invariably come up muddy. 

When I have finished with my statement, 
Mr. Chairman, an acknowledged expert in the 
field, Mr. Emanuel Cohen, of Syosset, Long 
Island, will give a graphic demonstration of 
the differences in the cost and handling of 
preferred first class mail and deferred bulk 
third class mail. 

This is n because the press has led 
one and all to believe that, just because a 
third class piece of mail looks like a first 
class letter, it is virtually the same thing. 

Such, of course, is not the case. Appended 
to this statement is a chart which shows the 
many handlings accorded first class mail and 
which are denied third class mail. The cost 
ascertainment figures claim that it cost 5.383¢ 
to handle a piece of first class mail and 
5.126¢ to handle a piece of third class mail. 
We shall expand on these figures and add to 
the mountain of evidence that the entire cost 
ascertainment system ls as phony as a wooden 
nutmeg. 

It is fairly easy to demonstrate that, at 
2%¢, bulk third class mail is actually paying 
its way in the postal service at the present 
time. The proposal of the Administration 
that the bulk third class mail rate be in- 
creased by a drastic 32% is unsound and we 
hope that the Committee will reject it. The 
extremely low second class rates would, under 
this bill, be raised 21% in three equal in- 
creases of 7% a year. We have no objection 
to our friends in the newspaper field enjoy- 
ing a gigantic subsidy if the Congress de- 
cides that the information they disseminate 
is useful to a free Republic. We would only 
urge that the Congress amend the Postal 
Policy Act and state affirmatively that news- 
papers are getting a large subsidy and that 
this subsidy should be paid for out of general 
tax revenues and not assessed against other 
mail users. As I pointed out in a recent ad- 
vertisement in Roll Call, the within-county 
per piece rate on newspapers is presently % ¢. 
This means that 23 newspapers can be mailed 
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for the price of one direct mail circular at 
2756 K. 

Moreover, many newspapers are getting 
into the third class field by including unre- 
lated third class mail circulars with their 
product. Also, because many newspapers can- 
not provide the coverage desired by many 
merchants there is a growing tendency by 
the press to get into the shopping guide field 
as an adjunct to their paid circulation. 

After operating in the postal field for sev- 
enteen years, I know, of course, that the 
pricing of postal services must be made on a 
logical basis. Any intelligent person must 
take a philosophical viewpoint about the 
postal establishment. Because it does charge 
fees for identifiable users, the Post Office is 
the constant whipping boy of the press be- 
cause it does not show a profit. 

On the other hand, the Post Office is the 
only Agency of Government outside of Inter- 
nal Revenue which makes any serious effort 
to recover its costs and I believe at the pres- 
ent moment it is recovering approximately 
85% of its costs. This is not a bad record 
when measured against the other services 
provided by other agencies to identifiable cus- 
tomers. 2 

At a previous appearance before this Com- 
mittee I submitted a statement prepared by 
the legislative research section of the Library 
of Congress which enumerated the services 
to the general public performed by other 
agencies of Government without charge or 
at charges far below cost. That document 
consumed 59 single spaced pages. It would 
be interesting if the Congress had a similar 
survey made by the Library so that you 
might have positive proof that no other 
major agency adheres to the principle that 
identifiable customers should pay a break- 
even rate for services performed on their 
behalf. 

I would like now to destroy several constant 
and irritating myths about bulk third class 
mail. 


Myth One: It is often said that nobody 
wants this mail and that most people throw 
it away. This, of course, is just silly, There 
are almost 300,000 permit holders in Amer- 
ica, Permits are held by every level of Goy- 
ernment from the States on down. No corpo- 
ration is without one; tens of thousands of 
civic groups including PTA's and civic orga- 
nizations like Rotary and Kiwanis hold 
permits. Political candidates all have them. 
Tens of thousands of neighborhood mer- 
chants depend upon them. These permits are 
the lifeblood of our charities. They are the 
faithful standby of the little businessman— 


and the faithful standby also of such orga- ` 


nizations as the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the American Medical 
Association. It is ridiculous to sugegst that 
all these people, large and small, are suffer- 
ing under a delusion and are throwing their 
money away on a type of mail that nobody 
reads, nobody wants, nobody responds to. 

Now, Myth Two. 

Congressman Hechler and others claim 
that third class mail is an invasion of the 
privacy of the citizen. Why third class more 
than first class? Is a letter with a 5¢ stamp 
less of an invasion than a letter that comes 
through third class mail? Third class mail 
is sneered at as being “unsolicited mail.” 
How many first class letters are solicited? 
Does the Co: an suggest that the pay- 
ment of just a little more money for postage 
justifies what he considers to be an invasion 
of the privacy of a household? 

Extend this reasoning a little to its logical 
extremities and what liberties could an ad- 
vertiser expect to take with a household If he 
were to pay a fee of a couple of dollars! 

No, Mr. Chairman, the cost of postage has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the fact of 
whether a mailing is or is not an invasion 
of privacy. Just a cor ple of weeks ago Mr. 
Hechler himself sent out a rather large mall- 
ing to his own constituency to sound out 
public opinion regarding the location of a 
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projected new jet airport in his District. Cer- 
tainly these pieces of mail were unsolicited. 
Were they therefore an invasion of the pri- 
vacy of the householders who received them? 
Of course not. They elicited valuable infor- 
mation and I am certain that most of the 
people who received them were grateful for 
the opportunity of expressing their opinion 
on the subject. The mailing performed a pub- 
lic service. It happened to be a first class 
mailing. If it had been a third class mailing 
would it haye been automatically evil? Of 
course not. 

I might add parenthetically that many of 
the most vociferous opponents of third class 
mail are its most persistent and effective 
users. The same newspapers which use the 
dirty phrase “junk mail” in their editorials, 
employ this same class of mail to increase 
their subscriptions. Television and radio sta- 
tions are large users of third class mail. In 
fact, several of the major networks are ex- 
panding their holdings by buying control of 
direct mail firms—the same firms they are so 
constantly attacking. I might add that both 
major political parties are among the largest 
users of third class mail, The Federal govern- 
ment is the largest user. 

Myth Number Three: We are told that 
postal employees—letter carriers and clerks 
dislike third class mall. There ls no need for 
me to explode these myths. I need only quote 
the leaders of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers and of the United Federation 
of Postal Clerks: 


“THIRD CLASS MAILERS RESPOND TO MISIN- 
FORMED CRITICS 

“By reading some segments of the nation's 
press, the average person would think that 
Third Class Mail has no friends at all. No 
one would guess that approximately 300,000 
American business men, small merchants, 
churches, charities, and others, find this class 
of mall an effective way to get their message 
across to the public. 

“This is not an accident: Those who attack 
Third Class Mail most bitterly, do so, not be- 
cause it is a useless form of advertising, but 
bepause it is a useful medium. Third class 
mail has become an aggressive competitor 
for the advertising dollar and is therefore a 
convenient target for editorial attack. 

“As Senator Daniel B. Brewster (Democrat, 
Maryland) wrote, in a recent letter to the 
New York Times: ‘A good many people are 
offended by all forms of advertising, but the 
fact remains that the 20 billion pieces of bulk 
third class mail dispatched annually, ac- 
count for sales in excess of $35 billion, proof 
positive that Americans do read and respond 
to this sales literature 

“Third Class Mail, in fact, is responsible for 
28% of the total mail volume each year, and 
produces 16% of the total postal revenue. 
Second class mall is responsible for 12% of 
the total volume, and produces only 3% 
of the revenue. 

“If there were no third class mall, the Post 
Office Department could eliminate about one- 
quarter of its clerical employees, and about 
one-fifth of its letter carriers. During the 
Great Depression, third class mail did dwin- 
dle away to a whisper of its former self be- 
cause merchants didn't have the money to 
advertise, and customers didn't have the 
money to respond to advertisement. The re- 
sult was massive cuts in the postal employee 
force. 

“Harry J. Maginnis, President of the Asso- 
ciated Third Class Mail Users (and an annual 
contributor of a scholarship to the William 
C. Doherty Scholarship Program), in a re- 
cent letter to the Washington Star, explodes 
many of the malicious myths that have been 
built up around Third Class Mail. He points 
out that the revenues from this class of 
mail are sufficient to pay for the salaries of 
around 110,000 postal clerks and carriers. He 
also points out that third class mail is a de- 
ferred class which is denied at least 18 bene- 
fits which are, as a matter of course, afforded 
first class mail. This latter fact, of course, 
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justifies the lower rates which third class 
mail enjoys. (The rates on third class have 
been raised 188 percent in the past 15 years.) 

“The ironical thing about third class mail 
is that those who attack it the most are 
among those who use it the most. When 
the magazines and newspapers who most 
loudly declaim against “junk” mail embark 
on a circulation promotion program—they 
use third class mail, the very same type of 
mail that their editorialists decry as being 
useless and an unnecessary burden on the 
postal service. 

“Third class mailers, of course, are used 
to having their mail deferred but most of 
them thought the threat of burning their 
mail in Chicago recently was a little exces- 
sive. The Post Office generously returned the 
postage on the delayed mall but, did not de- 
fray the expense that went into printing and 
preparation of the material. 

“Despite great improvements after the 
notorious autumn crisis, mail problems still 
abound. We reproduce, in part, a circular 
sent out recently (November 14) by St. 
Mark's Episcopal Church, in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: 

Dear Brethren in Christ; Last week I 
was puzzled by our mail delivery. As late as 
four o'clock I was assured by local postal 
authorities that our man was just late that 
day—a real feat when one considers that 
we are about the tenth stop from the begin- 
ning of the route, and usually get our mail 
reasonably early in the morning.. A little 
later, a neighborhood survey revealed that 
no one had received any mail... late in 
the evening the mail authorities grudgingly 
agreed that something was wrong. The car- 
rier was contacted and said he had delivered 
all his mail, but he hadn’t even seen a 
church. Onward creaked the machinery. One 
postal authority told me the Palo Alto Post 
Office was hiring “anybody we can get“ be- 
cause there is a current ruling against paying 
regular postal employees overtime. One postal 
agent said he didn't think some of the new 
fellows. could read.. In the meanwhile, 
part of the mail (the last half of the route) 
was discovered, but the first part, including 
our own which can run as high as fifty 
pieces a day, is still missing. Up until the 
“Great Mail Call-It-Wnat-Vou- Wish“ we had 
been receiving cards making reservations for 
this week’s men’s luncheons (and for other 
parish functions). . Now we are going to 
haye to call up almost everybody to find out 
what they might have said,’ 

“And so it goes. 

“Or, rather, and so it does not go.“ 


“WHAT ABOUT THIRD-CLASS MAIL? 


“Every so often we come across either an 
article or an editorial dealing with third- 
class mail. For the most part they either 
deal with the alleged ‘nuisance’ of ‘junk 
mail’ or the alleged failure of third-class 
to ‘pay its own way.’ 

“One recent article that came to our at- 
tention contained ‘quotations’ from several 
postal people (none of them clerks) who 
seemingly were not happy because they had 
to handle and deliver this class of mail. 
Perhaps they have given thought to the fact 
that the elimination of third-class mail 
might also eliminate their jobs, along with 
thousands of others? Or do they imagine that 
they would be retained on the pay-roll if 
this volume disappeared? 

“Third-class mail provides work not only 
for postal people but for hundreds of thou- 
sands of other people who not only do the 
work involved in printing and mailing this 
type of mall, but also those who produce and 
distribute the many products advertised. 
Take that volume of business out of our 
economy and we would have a first class de- 
pression on our hands, 

“So far as third-class rates are concerned, 
there has never, to our knowledge, been a 
really scientific effort to determine what a 
proper rate should be for a service that is 
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largely only a by-product of first-class mail. 
The fact is that even if there were no other 
Class of mail we would still need bulldings 
and trucks and equipment, as well as peo- 
Ple, to sort and deliver first class mail and, 
these buildings, equipment and people would 
be standing idle for long periods of each 
day. A proper third-class rate should take 
into account that this is a deferred service, 
used as a “fill in“ when men and machinery 
Would otherwise be standing idle and regula- 
tions should be written to guarantee that it 
receiyes only a deferred service. Working such 
mall at times when premium pay is paid 
for night work and for Sunday and holiday 
Service is just plain nonsense. Third class 
Mailers who demand (and receive) such spe- 
cial services are hurting their own case. 

“As we have said on other occasions, all of 
the shouting about third-class mail comes 
as a result of competition for the advertising 
dollar, Publishers, as well as the T.V. and 
Radio people all reason that if the competi- 
tion of the third-class mail advertisers were 
eliminated they would be bound to pick 
Up a larger share of the advertising dollar. 

“So far as we are concerned the Congress 
has the duty and the responsibility to deter- 
mine all rates of postage, third class in- 
cluded. We have the duty and the responsi- 
bility to work and deliver the mail at what- 
ever rate the Congress sets, and we are not 
going to take sides in arguments involving 
the advertisers’ money. They are fully capa- 
ble of looking out for their own interests. 
We have enough work on our hands trying to 
Persuade the Congress that posta] clerks are 
entitled to decent pay for the work they do 
regardless of rates and revenues.” 

Myth Number Four: It is claimed that 
third class mail gets the same treatment as 
first class mail. That simply is not so, Eyen 
I, the head of the principal third class mail 
association in America, use first class mail 
Whenever I issue bulletins to my 800 mem- 
bers. On the rare occasions that I haye made 
& test mailing via third class, I find that it 
takes 28 days for the bulletin to the West 
Coast, 15 days to the Mid-West and about 12 
days to Long Island, Some of the largest di- 
rect mail companies constantly make such 
Surveys and inevitably find that it takes an 
awfully long time for third class mail to 
Teach its destination. 

Myth Number Five: Rarely a day goes by 
that some newspaperman or even a legisla- 
tor does not describe me and my office as 
the “powerful third-class lobby.” In order 
that you might know the full extent of this 
Powerful lobby, I would like, if I may, to 
introduce to the sub-Committee today my 
total legions. I ask Mr. George Miller to rise. 
A young lawyer, he joined me three months 
&go. Mrs. Blair Brophy has been with me for 
Nine years and is my office manager. Miss 
Kathy Riley performs the secretarial chores 
for my office. We occupy a three-room suite 
in the Letter Carrier's Building at 100 Indi- 
ana Avenue, N.W., and our total budget for 
the year is $80,000 including postage. If we 
are so powerful, then how could we have 
lost so many battles along the legislative 
Toad? No other category of mail has suffered 
as high an increase in rates as has third 
Class mail since 1952. As I pointed out earlier, 
the total increase in 15 years has been 188%. 
That averages out at about 13% a year. Boy, 
What power! Seriously, I think that in any 
discussions of rates, the Congress should be 
Tequired first to ascertain the possible impact 
on users of the mall as required under the 
Postal Policy Act. This question arose in 1957 
When I was testifying on another rate bill, 
A member of the Committee asked how much 
goods and services we sold annually, I re- 
plied that I did not know. I pointed out, 
however, that not one stick of information 
existed in the Federal Government about this 
large and growing industry. The Committee 
of that day felt that the Commerce Depart- 
ment and particularly the Small Business 
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Administration, should have some.data on 
the subject. Both agencies were directed to 
conduct a bulk mail survey. This was done 
by the Commerce Department at a cost of a 
quarter of a million dollars over an 18 month 
period. 

To the surprise of Commerce Department 
officials, the suryey found that direct mail 
did indeed contribute quite a bit to the gross 
national product and provided employment 
to two or three million people. It was esti- 
mated that total sales generated by direct 
mail in 1958 were approximately $29 billion. 
One can only guess what those sales are now 
because no survey has been made by govern. 
ment in the interim years. We do know that 
the volume of third class mall has had a 
healthy rise since that time and that in the 
coming fiscal year approximately 20 billion 
pieces of third class will be poured Into the 
postal stream. As I stated earlier, the rates 
proposed by the Administration would re- 
duce the volume of third class sales litera- 
ture and lead to a corresponding reduction 
in sales. The Hechler amendment would, of 
course, drive most mailers to the bankruptcy 
wall and deprive the Federal Government of 
billions of dollars in taxes now paid by a 
healthy direct mail industry. 

Many semi-skilled and handicapped work- 
ers owe their livelihood to direct mail ad- 
vertising and they would lose their jobs and 
become battlefield casualties in the war 
against poverty. Extensive capital invest- 
ments have been made in the direct mail 
field because of the clear language of the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958. The industry ex- 
pects Congress to live up to its commit- 
ments and apply differential pricing tech- 


niques to this category of mail. Since the 


inception of bulk third class mail in the late 
20's, the cost recovery on such mail matter 
has averaged about 70%. Postal officials have 
said many times that a 75% cost recovery 
(based on figures loaded heavily against 
third-class mail) would place third class mall 
on a profit-making basis. Inasmuch as the 
Administration’s bill would take the cost 
recovery up to a figure of about 80.2%, third 
class mail would, therefore, by their own 
calculations be overpriced, and particularly 
so since Zip Code sorting has added about 
14¢ per piece to third class mailers’ costs. 
The Hechler approach is, of course, to ke 
third class mail pay almost the same rate as 
first class. He would throw the differential 
pricing technique out the window. 

I have discussed differential pricing many 
times before this Committee and elsewhere 
but I should like to do so briefly again, The 
following chart will explain how the tele- 
phone company and telegraph company, the 
airlines and others price their services to 
attract additional business in off-peak 
periods: 

DIFFERENTIAL PRICING 


Telephone rate 
(Station to Station to L.A.) : day, $2.00 plus 
tax for three minutes; evening (6 p.m. to 8 
pm.), $1.50; night (8 p.m. on), $1.00. 
Western Union 
Day wire to Los Angeles, $3.14 for 50 words; 
night wire to Los Angeles, $1.90 for 50 words. 
National theater 
Prices vary with Show: present price struc- 
ture for The Owl & Pussycat,” orchestra, 


$4.95; balcony, rows 1—4, $4.50, rows 5-8, $3.90, 


rows 9-12, $3.00, all above this are $2.25. 
Transportation 

Air fare to Los Angeles via TWA: first class, 
$160.39, includes taxes only one way; coach, 
$144.11; excursion, $210.00 round trip, 30 day 
limit—min, must leave one calendar wk. re- 
turn beginning of following wk. 

Bus fare to Los Angeles, $84.65. 

Train fare: coach $103.14; first class rail 
fare, $142.76, additional charge for sleeper, 
$49.06. 
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Radio advertisement 


WTOP, CBS affiliate: Sec. 1 rate, AA $70/ 
min., A 863/ min, single rate, B $47/min. 
Maximum impact, 30% off single rate, 10-50 
spots/wk.: 10 spots $345, 2-AA min. 6 to 10 
a.n, 2-A min. 3 to 7 pm., 2 min. 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., 2 min. after 7 pm., 2 min. Satur- 
day or Sunday; 50 spots in package $1,250. 

There is no mystery about this pricing 
technique. Overhead is constant and it is 
better to use expensive facilities at a lower 
rate than not to use them at all. 

The best way to determine whether or 
not third class mail is paying its way is to 
ask the Post Office Department how much 
would be saved if third class mail were elimi- 
nated all together. Current revenues from 
third class mail are $700 million annually, , 
In my judgment, if third class mall were 
eliminated the Department would lose ap- 
proximately $500 million a year in revenues 
and it would be necessary to raise the rate 
on first class mail to ten or eleven cents an 
ounce. The loss in tax revenues are incal- 
culable. The letter carrier must make his 
dally rounds and if it is possible for him to 
“piggy-back” some free enterprise advertis- 
ing mail on monopoly first class mail, that 
additional revenue is pure gravy for the 
Department. Third-class mail generates a 
vast quantity of first class mail. That volume 
would be lost. 

The Chairman of this sub-Committee, Mr. 
Olsen, conducted quite extensive and useful 
hearings when Mr. Gronouski announced his 
mandatory Zip Code order a few years ago. 
Those hearings demonstrated clearly that 
bulk mailers would be required to spend 
$250 million to put Zip Code numbers on 
their mailing lists. We have absorbed this 
tremendous cost in recent months and be- 
lieve that the pre-sorting of bulk mail by Zip 
Code sequence will save the Department from 
$200 to $300 million annually, Heretofore, 
we presorted our mail by city and state. As 
Mr. Cohen will later point out, we must now 
sort our mail by 551 sectional centers and 
also to the 6,000 zones within the multi- 
coded cities. It has been estimated that this 
added sortation requirement will cost bulk 
third class mail users $6.00 a thousand. That 
extra cost must be viewed as a rate increase. 
Postmaster General O'Brien said as much 
when in a letter dated April 17th addressed 
to Speaker McCormack he stated, “As a result 
of that change these mailers are absorbing 
additional costs which, for them and for the 
Department, produce the same effects as an 
increase in rates.“ 

In closing permit me to observe that I 
have participated in many many rate hear- 
ings and have always found that Members 
of the House and of the Senate who dig into 
this complex subject recognize the factors 
which must be considered if the business 
segment of our great economy is not to be 
harmed. One has to be exposed to the vexing 
problem for several years before ever 
beginning to grasp its enormity. Those who 
desire a headline and a brief moment of 
glory need only characterize third class mail 
as “junk” or “trash.” The press Is quick to 
report that kind of catch phrase about a 
vigorous competitor, while ignoring the hard 
facts of the postal system. We who work with 
third class mail are caught up in a propa- 
ganda campaign which we can only answer 
with facts. 

Very often, however, the facts are ignored 
and the myth is given credence. 

As I have said, we recognize that third class 
mail is in trouble, Too few people realize 
because we are in trouble, the entire postal 
service is in trouble too. 

If third class mall should be priced out of 
existence—and this is a distinct possibility— 
there will be agonized screams for help from 
12th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, from 
the White House itself and even from the 
corridors of Capitol Hill. 
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Should this happen I would like you to 
take some small comfort from the fact that 
the so-called “powerful third class mail 
lobby” which you met this morning, hope- 
fully will still be operating at the same old 
stand in the Letter Carriers’ Building at 100 
Indiana Avenue ready and available to coop- 
erate with the Department and the Congress 
in putting the pieces back together, 

Ata time when a healthy economy Is essen- 
tial if we are to continue our aid to India, 
meet our commitments in Viet Nam, support 
the Poverty Program in Appalachia, and help 
to underwrite our social and international 
program, the small businessman who, 
through his ingenuity, helps make it all pos- 
sible, should not be shot down by unwise or 
punitive legislation. 

I thank you. 


Kristin Williams Is New “Alice” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Sixth District of Wiscon- 
sin has been honored with the selection 
of Miss Kristin Williams as the new Alice 
in Dairyland for Wisconsin. 

This is an honor in which all of us 
in the Sixth District of the Nation's 
dairyland take a great deal of pride. Miss 
Williams now becomes the State's No. 1 
salesman for its No. 1 product. 

I include for the information. of my 
colleagues, a recent article about Kristin 
from the Oshkosh Daily Northwestern: 
COLGATE GML New "ALICE"—KRISTIN WIL- 

LIAMS, 21, Is WSU-OsHKOSH STUDENT 
(By Emilie Russert) 

Green Bay.—Colgate, Wis.. may be a small 
town but for the next year it will have 
metropolitan status thanks to the success 
of one of its native daughters, lovely Kristin 
Williams, 21, who on Saturday night—before 
a wildly cheering crowd in Brown County 
Arena, Green Bay—was crowned the 1967-68 
Alice in Dairyland. 

Some of the glory which now belongs to 
Colgate has spilled over onto Oshkosh since 
the new “Alice” is a student at Wisconsin 
State University-Oshkosh, and a popular one 
at that. 

Winning of titles is no new experience to 
the petite brown-haired, brown-eyed beauty. 
She was a title holder before she came to 
Oshkosh, where last fall she walked off with 
coveted Homecoming Queen honors. 

But not all of Miss Willams’ time has 
been devoted to the social aspects of college 
life, She is a good scholar and was further 
honored two weeks ago when she was named 
one of “Fifteen Outstanding Senior Women 
at Wisconsin State University-Oshkosh.”’ 

Miss Williams, who will spend the next 
year touring the state and country as Am- 
bassador of Good Will” for the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Department, received her crown 
and congratulations from Miss Jo Ann Cu- 
pery, Markesan, the retiring Alice. Only in 
recent years has the post been a full-time 
one with the winner receiving a $4,800 
salary. 

First runner-up in Saturday night's Pag- 
eantry, witnessed by a dinner crowd of some 
€00 persons plus the thousands who viewed 
the finals on TV, was Miss J. Beverly Stelzel, 
20, Dorchester, and second, Miss Barbara 
Ann Berg, 20, of Plain, 

Others who made the top five were Miss 
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Jeanellyn Desmarais, 20, Kenosha, and Miss 
Carol Kay Robnett, 20, Milwaukee. 

Present for the ceremony, “emceed™ by 
Carol Jean Anderson, a former Alice. were 
Gov. Warren Knowles, who extended well- 
wishes and congratulations from the capital, 
and Goy. George Romney of Michigan, 
speaker for the evening. 

The latter repeated much of the talk 
which he had given earlier in Wauwatosa 
and Appleton. 

No sooner was the announcement of the 
winner made than the residents of Colgate 
were on the town’s streets and soon had a 
red and white banner stretched across the 
driveway at the Williams’ home to greet. 
the new Alice, a twin, on return home. 

She began her new duties today with a 
press conference; on Tuesday will be in 
Madison to meet officials of the Department 
of Agriculture and then will start shopping 
for her tour wardrobe, 

“I'm looking forward to it with great 
expectations and anticipation,” said Kristin, 
who needs 12 credit hours as a practice 
teacher before completing her college work. 
She plans to be a high school English 
teacher. 

Her twin sister, Robin, a former high 
school homecoming queen, looked on as 
Kristin, wearing a pale yellow gown with 
a square neckline, was named the Pageant 
winner. 

So did Stephen Grishaber of Menasha, a 
WSU-O junior, who is Kristin's “boy friend.” 

Kristin, he said, was excellent, She's all- 
around-perfect.” 

The new Alice“ said she hadn't yet talked 
to Stephen about his reaction to her vic- 
tory. She said she realized that the job with 
the travel it entails will apparently mean 
periods of separation. 


A Thoughtful Poem of Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to direct the attention of my colleagues 
to a thoughtful poem written by Robert 
Bosley, of Odenton, Md. This work was 
composed on the occasion of his gradu- 
ation from the Arundel High School and 
was published in the school yearbook. 
Robert is the son of Capt. and Mrs. 
Harold Bosley. Mrs. Bosley is a former 
resident of El Dorado, Ark. I include this 
poem with my remarks in the Appendix: 

(By Robert Bosley) 
A phase of life is ending, 
And now, if never before, 
It's clenr—that the future fs unclear, 


Here we are, being ushered from all that is 
familiar; 
Being swept into the vast future. 


We are nearing the scholastic turning 
point 

No garlanded gate will swing wide open 

To let us pass onward to certain success, 

No flower-strewn path awalts us 

Our hardships to erase... 

In fact, no one can abate the problems which 
are sure to come—but ourselves. 


Life can be unkind, 

But it Isn't so by nature, 

Life is impartial where we're concerned. 
If we meet our obligations 

We'll have a friend in life 

And life will respond to our endeavors. 


—— 
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Wisely lead and guide yourselves In the right 
direction ... i 

For who better deserves your help? 

Take the road to prosperity. 

But don't take a detour from happiness, 

Be kind to yourselves, 

And give yourselves the best of everything. 


There's no “free ride” to the top. 

(Rest on your laurels and you'll stop) 
But there ts a steep and winding stairway 
Made of sweat and blood and tears 
Step by step and hand over hand 

We'll make the grade. 


Day by day and year by year 
We'll pull our weight. 
We'll each fill a slot 

In this melting pot. 


Commencement Address by the Honorable 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., at Walt 
Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 19, 
1967, it was a great pleasure and, I must 
add, a most proud moment for my wife 
and me to aitend the commencement 
exercises of Walt Whitman High School. 
Our daughter, Diane, was a member of 
the graduating class. 

Of special note, too, was the com- 
mencement address given by our col- 
league, the Honorable CHARLES McC. 
Marnas, Jr. In a sense, it was home- 
coming” for Congressman MATHIAS, who 
formerly represented Montgomery 
County here in the House of Representa- 
tives, before Maryland congressional re- 
districting took effect in 1966. 

I recommend the remarks made by 
Congressman Maruias, as he challenged 
the graduates to rise above mediocrity. 
His address follows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES McC. 
MATHIAS, JR., AT THE COMMENCEMENT Ex- 
ERCISES OF WALT WHITMAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BETHESDA, MD., JUNE 19, 1967 
It is a real pleasure for me to be back with 

my friends and nelghbors in Montgomery 

County, and to see so many people I have 

talked with, worked with, corresponded with, 

and fen} high school debate materials to. 

Our acquaintance does have one drawback 
for me tonight. Because we know each other 
well, and because so many of us are partners 
in the great business of government, it is 
harder for me to gain the kind of insulating 
distance and perspective which might make 
my remarks scem imaginative and inspira- 
tional. 

In fact, I feel somewhat as Adlai Steven- 
son did when he addressed the Class of 1954 
at Princeton, Stevenson sald: 

“I've been at a loss as to what to say to 
you, and having just read over what I have 
prepared rather hastily, I have concluded 
that I have resolved my uncertainty by say- 
ing nothing. This will take me approximately 
40 minutes.“ 

Since I would be flattered to be considered 
half as articulate and eloquent as Governor 
Stevenson, I will only impose on you about 
20 minutes. 

Actually, I do have one advantage over 
Governor Stevenson, Since you are not yet 
college graduates, you have not yet heard 
your full quota of commencement speeches. 
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I can assure you, though, that such ad- 
dresses have basically changed very little 
since the first students, Adam and Eve, 
dropped out of the Garden of Eden, 

It's traditional at such mileposts to re- 
fiect briefly on the state of the world in 
which we find ourselves. Generally such a 
commencement glance produces a capsule 
description which echoes, without improving 
on, the classic summary by Charles Dickens 
at the beginning of A Tale of Two Cities: 

“It was the best of times, it was the worst 
Of times; it was the age of wisdom, it was 
the age of foolishness .. .” 

This can of course be said of any year, and 
has been said of most. It is not a statement 
Of facts, but rather a sketch of a state of 
mind—a state of mind which we can now 
Sense in this country. 

This is the best of times for many of us. 
Surely it is for you. As a group and as indi- 
viduals, you have many reasons for pride in 
the present and confidence in the future. 

As a group, you are part of the largest 
and best-educated graduating class in the 
Nation's history. You and your classmates 
around the country have the best oppor- 
tunities in our history for more education, 
better jobs, a high lifetime income, and all 
Of the material comforts which American 
ingenuity can produce. 

As individuals, you have enjoyed great 
800d fortune—in the circumstances of your 
lives, in the knowledge you have gained, in 
the advice and counsel you have been ex- 
Posed to. As you move ahead into greater 
Personal freedom and greater responsibility, 
you have every reason for confidence. 

But-I would caution you to be sure that 
Your confidence is based not on your situa- 
tion, but in yourselves. For we are now find- 

g Out, as a nation, that confidence based 
on circumstances is not durable, when cir- 
cumstances change. 

* this sense, this is the worst of times. 
e€ do not face disaster or immediate de- 
ction. But we are now suffering from, if 
not a total loss of confidence, surely a lessen- 
of our national self-assurance. We used 

to believe, with some justification, that God 
d protect small children, dumb animals, 

and the United States. Now we are not so 


After World War Il—about the time that 
YOu were born—my generation had to adjust 
to an entirely new world, one dominated by a 
massive confrontation between two ideol- 
Ogies, clouded by devastation and distress in 
rm lands, and overshadowed by the nu- 
aie: power in our own hands. Gradually we 

d adjust to these new circumstances, and 

the great obligations thrown upon us by 
new stature as the strongest nation in 
© world. But now—just when we are begin- 
Ring really to understand the postwar era— 
© echoes of a hydrogen bomb, exploded 
ta Weekend in the depths of China, tell 
8 that the post-war world is gone, and that 
4 new, more complicated, and even less un- 
€rstandable era has arrived. 
ae know—or we are quickly finding out— 
t it is no longer accurate to see the world 
th ly and simply as a battleground between 
fae forces of freedom and the cadres of Com- 
h unism. It is no longer enough to pin our 

Opes for peace on the United Nations, It 
han longer possible to sort the nations of 

© world into those who are with us on every. 

ue and those who are against us on every 
os ue. And in an era when world war would 
ean worldwide destruction, and when 
Gene may prove to be a greater long-range 
ae 8 than bombs—in this new world, it is 
1 Onger very helpful to think in the simple, 
“milar terms of “victory” or defeat.“ 
sare as a nation, we don't know what else 
ae think, or how to think about the last third 
the cenutry, now that it has begun. 
5 uncertainty has been compounded by 
8 about the health of our republic 
= f. Our politics have always been noisy, 
mewhat violent, and cheerfully confused. 
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But now there is an alarming note of ur- 
gency, suspicion and aggressiveness, 

Some are rejecting our traditional con- 
cepts of debate entirely. 

Others—too many others—question the 
sincerity and motives of every position ex- 
cept their own. 

Still others have concluded that, despite 
our strength and our prosperity, despite our 
basic common sense and stubborn good will, 
our problems have gotten so big that they 
can be resolved only at the price of abandon- 
ing our fundamental concepts of government 
and society. 

And some, frustrated and alarmed by the 
same problems, seem to have concluded that 
the only course left is to take refuge in 
cliches—and to demand enough protection 
so that it's safe to turn our backs. 

Is this an age of wisdom? Possibly—but 
only if you make it so. This year, and in the 
coming years, there is a special assignment 
for you, for all members of the one-half of 
the United States now under 28 years old. 
You have already changed our language, our 
music and our styles. Now your task is noth- 
ing less than to modernize the ways we think 
about the nation, and the world, and the 
nation in the world, 

As the truly post-war generation, you are 
best equipped to bring us up to date, You 
are not tied to the thought patterns of the 
depression and World War II. You are not 
tired. You’re not still fighting old battles. 
You can understand the changes which have 
taken place during your lifetimes, and can 
go beyond the history books... books which, 
I understand, still generally stop about the 
time when you were born, 

It would be tragic if, as you advance, you 
just echo your elders. It would be equally 
unfortunate if you reject them out of hand. 
I suspect that you will notice soon, if you 
haven't already, that as you get older, your 
parents get smarter—or at least less stupid. 
And while you do have the freedom to make 
your own mistakes, I trust that you will 
also have the good sense to decide that some 
perennial mistakes are not really very worth- 
while. 

I do want to make one thing clear, and 
that is that you don't have to do anything 
at all. You have gained some momentum 
now, and can just coast along indefinitely 
if you want. The heavens are not likely to 
fall in if you waste time, or wander down 
a few blind alleys, or simply enjoy yourself 
without feeling too conscientious for a while, 
In short, you have the most tempting and 
subversive of all freedoms: the freedom to 
be irresponsible. 

This is, indeed, an age of foolishness. 
America has always been a light-hearted, 
cheerful nation, and a certain amount of 
foolishness has kept us and our economy 
moving. Yet today it seems that we are far 
too earnest about being frivolous, and too 
serious about having fun. When you add 
together all the fads, all of the styles and 
mass culture, I suspect that what you get 
is mediocrity—the highest level of mediocrity 
in the world. 

The great trouble with our foolishness is 
that we lack the wisdom which gives it 
perspective. One symptom of that lack is 
that, while we have countless jokes and 
countless comedians—professional and ama- 
teur—we have so few great humorists. We 
have not yet gained the maturity to laugh 
at ourselves without feeling nervous doing so. 

I am not advocating On the 
contrary, I think that this immense country 
of ours has finally progressed almost to the 
point of being civilized, with all of the 
sense and tolerance and education which 
the term involves. Further, I think that it 
will be your generation which the term in- 
volves. Further, I think that it will be your 
generation which determines whether we 
take the plunge, or hesitate too long in a 
kind of anxious dependence on the place 
where we stand now. The choices that you 
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make, consciously or not, will determine 
whether you personnally and we generally, 
can preserve the best of the times, can re- 
spond to the worst, and can separate the 
wisdom from the foolishness. 

I hope that you will choose to move ahead, 


Illinois General Assembly Honors 
Victor Failla 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a resolution passed recently 
by the House of Representatives of the 
Illinois 75th General Assembly. This 
resolution pays tribute to Victor J. 
Failla, one of the great labor and social 
leaders in the Chicago area, and an out- 
standing American citizen. 

I have been associated with Victor 
Failla in the labor movement for over 25 
years, and during this span of time, I 
have watched Victor work tirelessly and 
unceasingly to better the life of the 
workingman, and to contribute to the 
economic and social advancement of his 
fellow citizens. He has done much to 
fight the inhumanity of prejudice which 
has been focused on many ethnic groups, 
and he has always stood ready to help 
the members of the Italo-American 
community as well as all others who re- 
quired his assistance. 

Victor was born and reared in Chicago, 
and as a patriotic American, he served 
his country in the Armed Forces during 
World War II, and fought and was 
wounded in the European theater of war. 

Over the years many organizations 
have benefited from his leadership, in- 
cluding the Chicago joint board, which 
is made up of seven local: unions, the 
Vizzinese Society, Amerital Unico, Amer- 
ican Committee on Italian Migration, 
the Joint Civic Committee of Italian 
Americans, and the Columbus Day 
Parade Committee. 

In recognition of his service in behalf 
of mankind, Victor Failla was recently 
awarded the Star of Solidarity, one of 
the highest awards given by the Italian 
Government to outstanding individuals 
of Italian descent. No man is more de- 
serving of this high honor than Victor 
Failla, and I extend to him my heartiest 
congratulations and my best wishes for 
continuing success in his future 
endeavors. 

The text of the resolution paying trib- 
ute to Victor Failla follows: 

House RESOLUTION No. 167 

Whereas, the Star of Solidarity, that high 
award given by the Italian government to 
its both stellar and solid descendants, has 
been presented to Chicago's own outstanding 
and militant worker for the highest ideals of 
the laboring man, the Italian-American peo- 
ple and all people who have felt the in- 
humanity of prejudice, that great labor and 
social leader, the esteemed Victor J. Failla; 
and 

Whereas, his life is a book of the advance- 
ment of the labor movement and the social 
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relations of the Italian-American Commu- 
nity, having worked in and for each with a 
real heartfelt devotion and sustained mental 
and physical effort which can only be gen- 
erated by a zealous spirit in behalf of worth- 
while and dignifying causes in human 
relations exemplifying compassionate under- 
tanding; and 

Whereas, he was born and reared in Chi- 
cago, that great ethnic and racial melting 
pot, and he received special formal education 
in the labor field, his graduate school how- 
ever has been experience, that great uncom- 
promising teacher which Is the first arbiter 
of all knowledge; and 

Whereas, he is a patriotic American as well 
es a patriot to the Italian-American people 
of his heritage and of which he is justly 
proud, having taken the step forward for his 
country in World War II and seen action all 
over the European theatre including Omaha 
and Normandy beaches and receiving physi- 
cal but not spiritual wounds; and 

Whereas, he has been accorded leadership 
recognition time without number in both 
labor and ethnic organizations as best ex- 
emplified by his presidency of the Chicago 
Joint Board, IUDTPN&AP which is made of 7 
local unions, President Emeritus of Vizzinese 
Society, past president of Amerital Unico, 
President of the Chicago Chapter, American 
Committee on Italian Migration and first 
Vice President of the Joint Civic Committee 
of Italian Americans as well as having been 
chairman and co-chairman of the Columbus 
Day parade in Chicago and having been in- 
vited by President Lyndon B. Johnson to his 
Inaugural Ball, for receiving numerous 
awards from his ethnic groups as co-ordina- 
tor; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy-fijth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, that we warmly congratulate 
our outstanding citizen, Victor J. Failla for 
haying been awarded the highly coveted Star 
of Solidarity from the Itallan Government 
and extend to him, along with the Itallan- 
American community, not only this memorial 
to our pride in his recognition of service in 
behalf of mankind's social enlightenment 
and progress but also extend our sincere hope 
that his present plateau of accomplishment 
will only be a foundation of Solidarity on 
which he will build for the future; that this 
preamble and resolution be spread upon the 
Journal of this body; and that a suitable 
copy thereof be presented to Victor J. Failla. 


Mrs. Orville L. Freeman Speaks on 
“Feeding Seeds of Progress”—Receives 
National Garden Clubs’ Award for 
Youth Guidance, Civic Beautification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
appreciative of the opportunity to call 
attention to the fact that Mrs. Orville 
L. Freeman, wife of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and an effective member of 
the First Lady’s Beautification Commit- 
tee, recently received the Gold Seal of 
Merit, the highest award made annually 
by the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs. Her award was for “Youth Guid- 
once in Civic Beautification." 

A few days prior to receiving the Gold 
Seal of Merit and citation at the Council 
cf State Garden Clubs’ convention in 
Milwaukee, Mrs, Freeman addressed the 
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37th annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Garden Clubs at Wilson Lodge in 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. The 
West Virginia Garden Clubs, Ine, whose 
president is Mrs. C. Manning Smith, wife 
of the postmaster at Charles Town, W. 
Va., also was honored at the national 
council convention in Milwaukee, hav- 
ing received a number of awards for out- 
standing services and programs. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Freeman's speech 
to the Garden Clubs of West Virginia 
convened in the beautiful Oglebay Park 
at Wheeling was received with real ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm by the ladies 
of the Garden Clubs and their guests. I 
join them in thanking Mrs. Freeman, 
Her address was a significant and infor- 
mative discussion, the theme of which 
was “Feeding the Seeds of Progress,” and 


I ask unanimous consent to have it print- 


ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEEDING THE SEEDS OF PROGRESS 


(Speech of Mrs. Orville L. Freeman, wife of 
the Secretary of Agriculture) 

Tam delighted to be here today at the 37th 
annual meeting of Garden Clubs of West 
Virginia, and to bring to each of you greet- 
ings from Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, the First 
Lady of Beautification. 

I have enjoyed knowing your national pres- 
ident, Mrs. Fred Mauntel, and working with 
her on numerous beautification programs, I 
also know many members of the National 
Capital Area Federation of Garden Clubs, 
and have observed first hand much of the 
fine work they are doing. They are providing 
thousands of hours of volunteer work an- 
nually at the National Arboretum. They are 
involved in many community projects to 
help beautify public housing projects, spon- 
soring our National Capital Flower and Gar- 
den Show, working with the physically and 
mentally handicapped, and many other ac- 
tivities. 

I have read and heard a good deal about 
the work of the West Virginia Garden Clubs, 
and I congratulate you for having one of the 
most active groups of garden clubs in the 
country. 

I only wish I could be here to go with you 
on your annual Wildflower Pilgrimage. I love 
your State flower—Rhododendron—and 
would especially enjoy going to Blackwater 
Falis State Park to see the rhododendrons 
there. 

I was very much impressed to learn of 
your Conservation Camps for teachers, lead- 
ers, and young people, and of your work with 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture— 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest 
Service, and with the 4-H Clubs in the State, 


I am also deeply impressed with your Civic 
Development programs to involve all of your 
affiliated clubs in various projects to improve 
your communities, The reports of these proj- 
ects was most impressive. I am glad, too, 
that you included both rural and urban 
beautification programs. Too often people 
forget about the roadsides and the areas be- 
tween the towns. Can it be possible that you 
had 100% participation by your Clubs in 
these Civic Improyement projects? That is 
really splendid. You surely have followed 
your theme “Planting Seeds for Progress.” 

Your State has also done well. I under- 
stand that West Virginia's Governor is the 
first governor to hold a second State Beautifi- 
cation Conference as a follow-up to the 
White House Conference on Natural Beauty 
in June, 1965, I know that Governor Hulett 
Smith and his State Departments of Natural 
Resources and Commerce have really worked 
at maintaining and developing West Vir- 
ginla’s beauty. 
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You can also be proud of your Senator 
Jennings Randolph for his fine leadership on 
Highway Beautification legislation. It is im- 
perative that our highways be made safer 
and more pleasant. Highway beauty has a 
distinct effect upon the driver's mental atti- 
tude. As our country grows, within the next 
ten or twenty years, we will probably double 
the number of automobiles we have today, 
and all of us will be spending more and more 
time on the roads and highways. And what 
a difference it is when we have scenic high- 
ways to drive on! A half hour's drive to work 
can be pleasant or hectic, depending on what 
we see as we drive—trees and shrubs, or neon 
signs, 

Another area where all of you in West Vir- 
ginia are to be complimented is in the work 
of your State Department of Natural Re- 
sources and the Sears Roebuck Foundation, 
with young people’s groups on conservation 
programs. I am told that some 400 clubs 
participate In these conservation projects and 
training. 

And this Is the area—working with youth 
where you can truly “Feed the Seeds of Prog- 
Tess'"—the seeds which you have been plant- 
ing lo these many years in your p 
It is the young people who must grow up with 
:& concern for conservation and an eye for the 
beautiful, if our country is to have any 
loveliness left, especially as we double and 
triple our population, In the process of work- 
ing with the young people on beautification, 
civic anti-litter projects, tree planting and 
developing recreation areas, we will sow seeds 
of progress in other fields, too. When we work 
constructively with young people, we help 
toward solutions to many of our social prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, school drop- 
outs, narcotics, boredom, lack of patriotism 
and general carelessness, 

Last June in Washington, D.C., a National 
Youth Conferencé on Natural Beauty and 
Conservation was held. It was attended by 
500 young people from the 50 states, repre- 
senting 11 national youth organizations and 
20 million young people. The conference was 
planned by a committee of young people with 
the counsel and assistance of adult advisers. 
It had the active support of President and 
Mrs. Johnson. My husband and I sponsored a 
program for the delegates at the National 
Arboretum, where we tried to give practical 
instruction and experience in beautification 
and conservation. You never saw such enthu- 
siasm, such energy, and so many ideas as 
these young people had. They pledged to re- 
turn to their homes and to work for more 
beautiful communities and a more beautiful 
nation. 

In the past year there has been much 
follow-up work. I believe that beautification 
and conservation follow-up has been reported 
in some 27 states on the State, community 
or organization level. But there is still much 
to be done, particularly in the states where 
no follow-up activity has been reported. 

There were eight delegates from West Vir- 
ginia to the Conference. One of the dele- 
gates reported that on her return she spoke 
to many groups, but without achieving any 
really tangible results: She was discouraged. 
But then she got the help of an adult group 
in her town and with their assistance orga- 
nized a variety of young peoples’ groups to 
participate in a major anti-litter campaign 
distributing anti-litter bags, educating peo- 
ple not to scatter litter, and even persuading 
the city fathers to provide more trash cans. 
It’s a small example, hut an important exam- 
ple, of what young people and adults—with 
their wider experience and know-how—can 
do together. 

I know that some of the other delegates 
and their organizations in the State have 
been active in beautification and conserva- 
tion programs, but I don't believe that West 
Virginia has yet held a state-wide Youth 
Conference for Natural Beauty and Conser- 
vation, Perhaps you can assist in organizing 
such a conference. Most young peoples’ 
groups need and welcome some adult assist- 
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ance—especially on a state-wide program. 
So I hope you will make real plans to give 
leadership and assistance to some of the 
Youth groups. 

In your work with young people—as in 
Your other programs—the Department of 
Agriculture Is ready to assist you. The De- 
Partment can provide a wide variety of pam- 
Phiets, bulletins and program aids on beau- 

tion and conservation. And we can help 
refer you to other sources of information. 

I have brought along several publications 
Which may be of interest and assistance to 
Jour clubs. One is a Lassie Anti-Litter poster. 
As you know, Lassie in her TV series has 
Joined forces with Forest Ranger Corey 
Stuart to help protect our National Forests, 
One of the programs last winter concerned 
the litter problems in our National Forests. 
From it, Lassie received the greatest amount 
of junior fan mail she's ever had. The inter- 
est was so great that the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture joined with 

P America Beautiful to develop an 

Uetietter poster showing Lassie picking up 

tter and depositing it in a trash receptacle. 

special anti-litter drive had its opening 

&t the White House and Lassie presented 
Johnson with the first poster. 

Lassie's campaign began to have imme- 
Gate impact on the small fry. I took several 
posters to Rosemary Hills Elementary School 
1 Silver Spring, Maryland, the following day 
Or the dedication of the new beautification 

am at the school. I stressed to the 
Youngsters the importance of keeping their 
Brounds, which they had worked so hard to 
utify, free and clean of litter. An entire 
1 Wrote me afterward, and almost every 
etter said things like “we're listening to 
a e and not throwing our paper cups and 
wing cum wrappers on the ground.” 

One of the most effective publications 
of h we have developed at the Department 
no, Srteulture entitled Windowsill Green- 

Ouse shows a simple methcd of plant propa- 
Bation. It is not only fun, helps provide new 

ts and flowers at cost, but is a 
Breat help to youngsters in learning about 
We have also developed a slide 
Series on Windowsill Greenhouse. The 
Pamphlet and slides have been used with 
excellent results with both elementary and 
high school students. Even the severely 
Bem capped boys and girls of Sharpe Health 

‘Sol in Washington have their own small 
thartrard garden full of flowers, which they 
Grnelves propagated with the Windowsill 
Teenhouse. Garden Club members, teachers 
Other adults have found it useful—in 
eir work with young people—and for their 
Bardens as well! 
One of our newest and most useful USDA 
Publications, “Color it Green with Trees” is 
Peadar of what to do each month in the 
cing and maintenance of trees: Garden 
9 Members will find it especially helpful 
plane knowledge it contains on what to 
ut —when to plant—where to plant —and 
tenance after planting. You and I know 
5 t we can't stress maintenance too much 

Toper maintenance saves disappointment. 

lly, I brought along a copy of the re- 
Na of the National Youth Conference for 

tional Beauty, which I think you will find 
ia. Interest and which will be useful to you 
mo work with young people in your 


Before closing, I want to describe briefly 
three examples of how adult groups have 
cooperated with young peoples and other 
a tions in beautification projects with 

°nderful results. 
ae first is known as “Mission Marigold” 
Bo Was sponsored by the Girl Scouts. The 
wot Of Visitors of Children’s Hospital in 
Uns ungton sponsors a small garden in a 
— courtyard ot the hospital. It is enjoyed 
pa Only by the young patients and their 

Tents who come to the clinic, but also by 

e doctors and medical staff. There were 
as and shrubs and a fountain, but the 

den lacked color. Two Brownie troops 
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from diferent sections of Washington, and 
representing several races, joined together to 
plant flowers in the courtyard—marigolds 
which they had raised from seeds. I was in- 
vited to help dedicate the planting, and it 
was a great joy. It is a ceremony which I 
will long remember as the epitome of service 
projects—helping the sick, helping the dis- 
advantaged who have little beauty, helping 
in the integration and education of children 
and adults, and beautifying an area. 

One of the most heartwarming experiences 
of the Georgetown Garden Club was in as- 
sisting residents of public housing to beau- 
tify their homes and thus generate pride in 
them, In one of the developments, inhabited 
mostly by Senior Citizens, the Garden Club 
members undertook to beautify a large, 
barren courtyard, They brought along the 
plants, cuttings, fertilizer. and tools. 

The occupants helped in the planting, in 
the watering and in caring for the plants. 
Both volunteers and tenants gained from the 
cooperative effort. Firm friendship were es- 
tablished—pictures of grandchildren were 
exchanged as well as recipes, and books, and 
magazines were loaned. 

The third example I want to talk about 
concerns a public spirited business firm, the 
Reliance Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, which decided to celebrate its 150th 
Anniversary by providing funds for trees in 
150 schools in fifty cities throughout the na- 
tion where the company had offices. It was 
not only an appropriate anniversary memor- 
ial, but a tremendous help to schools that 
haye no shrubs or trees or flowers—in the 
neediest areas, where the school may be the 
loveliest, the cleanest place a child sees all 
week. You may want to encourage your hus- 
band—or local business firms—to sponsor 
school projects, similar to the Reliance In- 
surance Company program. Wives of several 
of that company’s executives are members of 
your clubs. Don’t underestimate your in- 
fluence at home! 

As you well know, with cooperation, you 
can continue “Feeding the Seeds of Prog- 
You can also use your influence to help 
end pollution of air and water—to get new 
laws passed—and to work for strict enforce- 
ment of present laws. Or, you can use your 
persuasion to get old Junkyards cleaned out, 
covered up or screened in. In one South 
Dakota community, old cars were carted to 
a gravel pit, crushed, and covered with earth. 
Then flowers and shrubs were planted, turn- 
ing an eyesore into a park. 

You can do so much to make this natural- 
ly lovely State even more beautiful. In the 
process you will enjoy it more. You will at- 
tract more tourists, you will attract more in- 
dustries and plants to supply jobs, and you 
will make West Virginia a state where bright 
young people want to stay and to build their 
homes. Surely, in the years ahead, West Vir- 
ginia will feel and enjoy and thrive upon the 
Civic Development efforts of your West Vir- 
ginia Garden Club members. Good luck to 
all of you! 


The Thin Blue Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. UTT., Mr. Speaker, on June 7, 1967, 
Mr. James S. Copley, chairman of the 
corporation, Copley Newspapers and 
Copley Press, Inc., gave an inspiring talk 
at the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy graduation exercises 
in Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. Copley stressed that “Freedom 
from fear is just as necessary as freedom 
of speech,” and that the “victim is en- 
titled to greater protection than the 
criminal.” I hope that the Supreme Court 
will take to heart these comments, 

Our FBI has made a great record in 
law enforcement; one of which all Ameri- 
cans who love their country and the 
freedom it represents can be proud, and 
Mr. Copley’s talk well befitted the gradu- 
ation ceremonies, 


There are 17 Copley newspapers lo- 
cated in the States of California and 
Illinois. In addition, there is a Copley 
News Service which serves more than 
100 newpapers in the United States, Latin 
America, and the Far East. 

Mr. Copley is to be commended for his 
policy of keeping the public informed on 
all of the news of law enforcement and 
the courts, and urging that the law-en- 
forcing officers be given every support. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the text of this 
address in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE THIN BLUE LINE 


(Remarks of James S. Copley at the Gradua- 
tion exercises of the 79th session of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation National 
Academy, Washington, D.C., June 7, 1967) 
In talking with groups, it is natural to re- 

late one’s thoughts to his profession. So, I 

would like to recall a young writer who be- 

came famous as a war correspondent for the 

London Times during the Crimean War of 

1854 and 1855. 

After witnessing tremendous valor and de- 
grading atrocity, William Howard Russell 
sat, exhausted, on a discarded saddle to re- 
port for his newspaper the Battle of Bala- 
klava. 

He used his knee for a desk. A candle stuck 
in a bottle provided flickering light. He wrote 
until the candle fell into the bottle. 

Some of his words became imperishable 
when he told of Englishmen who formed “a 
thin red line, tipped with steel” and, with 
“courage too great for credence,” threw them- 
selves against an overwhelming foe. 

He described how the Russian foes com- 
mitted “atrocity without parallel” by firing 
cannon into their own troops to wipe out 
most of the pitiful remnants of the attackers. 

Today, in our times, we also have examples 
of courage almost too great for credence, and 
atrocities that seem to have no parallel. 

We have these in the war across the seas 
and in another which is being waged daily 
across our nation, in our cities and our coun- 
tryside. 

Here at home, it is the war against crime. 

Sadly, some of the gallant men in both 
these wars face criticism and slander on the 
home front. They also must overcome grave 
and mounting restrictions on their opera- 
tions against the foe—our foe, as well as 
theirs. 

Young Russell's story of the gallant Brit- 
ish charge was to inspire Rudyard Kipling’s 
poem, Tommy.“ Kipling used Russell's 
words in praise of the “thin red line” of 
heroes serving their beloved England at a 
time when the sun never set on the Empire's 
outposts, 

Kipling’s poem also offers insights to mod- 
ern as well-as older heroes. Today we have a 
thin blue line of men who also battle seem- 
ingly impossible odds. 

These men, and women too, are our law 
enforcement officers. They are known tradi- 
tionally for their uniforms of blue. Whatever 
the color of the modern uniform, we know 
our lawmen as true blue to their calling. 
Blue is the color for gallantry. 

Eipling's poem told how Mister Tommy At- 
kins, the typical British soldier, was scorned 
in quiet times by those “making mock o/ 
uniforms that guard you while you sleep.“ 
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But suddenly, Kipling said, Tommy Atkins 
is the "savior of his country when the guns 
begin to shout.” 

Tommy Atkins first is scorned, but then, 
“when there’s trouble in the wind,” he is 
suddenly expected to march to the front to 
face the danger. 

As Kipling said, “Its Tommy this, and 
Tommy that, and Tommy, how’s yer soul? 
But it's a thin red line of ’eroes when the 
drums begin to roll.” 

Were Kipling alive today to assess our 
thin blue line of law enforcement, he would 
find many who are ready to make mock of 
the policeman, or the soldier, or the sailor. 

He also would find the same many who 
are very eager to walk close behind the 
uniform when danger lurks near. 

Kipling also would find the financial and 
other rewards “starvation-cheap” for the 
work, dedication and skills required. 

It is the lawmen whom we particularly 
consider today. 

Too few people recognize that this thin 
blue line protects us a the criminal 
element and is also the line that is vital to 
preserve our individual and national free- 
dom, 

Certainly one of the individual freedoms 
which this protection secures for us is free- 
dom from fear in our everyday lives. 

Although law enforcement as we know it 
today goes back little more than a century, 
the yearning for this great freedom from 
fear was reflected in the common law of 
ancient times. 

“The way it was said then was that public 
safety is the supreme law. 

We do well to remind ourselves of this 
today when the larger issue of public safety 
is too often trampled underfoot. 

While many of the aspects of a restless 
era are important, certainly they are not as 
important as the overall public safety—the 
public’s freedom from fear, freedom from 
danger in the streets, freedom from threats 
of violence and anarchy. 

Freedom from fear is just as necessary as 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of press, and the right of peaceful as- 
sembly. 

We cherish all of our rights, and must re- 
member that one right can't be trampeld 
asunder to achieve greater realization of 
another, 

The victim is entitled to greater protec- 
tion than the criminal, and, just as em- 
phatically, the victim is entitled to protection 
equal to that given the accused. 

Those who would champion a cause, re- 
gardless of how popular or unpopular, must 
not do so in an unlawful manner. 

The demonstrator who interferes with the 
conduct of government, or who, with menac- 
ing guns, invades the floors of our legisla- 
tures, cannot be tolerated. Neither can we 
tolerate the demonstrator who disrupts any 
peaceably assembled meeting. 

Most of us favor the lawful parade. There 
are ample ways for the demonstrator to 
champion his cause without our having to 
tolerate unlawful sit-ins and sleep-ins. 

The right to dissent does not include the 
right to defy; it does not include the right 
to undermine our national defense. Neither 
does it include the right to burn flags and 

-draft cards, or to disrupt the operations of 
Selective Service. 

In a republic, the right of dissent is im- 
portant. But the rights on opposing sides 
of a viewpoint are equally important, and 
we depend on our lawmen to help protect 
those equal rights for all. 

As the great Teddy Roosevelt said, “No 
man is above the law, and no man is below 
it; nor do we ask any man’s permission when 
we require him to obey it.” 

Admittedly, at times we expect much of 
the man whom we charge with law enforce- 
ment, He must be a Solomon and a Samari- 
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tan, and as patient as Job, sometimes under 
the most adverse and difficult conditions. 

Not only do we expect wise law enforce- 
ment, but we depend on it for protection 
from fear. 

We depend on you graduates and your 
fellow officers and leaders throughout our 
land to provide protection, and to make wise 
decisions that will give justice for all, 

Without our confidence and your faithful 
presence, nights would be darker, and doors 
and windows would be less secure. 

To maintain our confidence we need effi- 
cient, well trained and free officers of the 
law. 

At the same time you are entitled to our 
support. You—and the same is true for the 
soldier and sallor—must not feel alone. You 
must not be persecuted or isolated from so- 
ciety for doing a job that is absolutely vital 
to that society. 

Our nation must be more aware of our 
need to support you in your public duties. 
It also should acknowledge the many heroes 
among you in our major cities who dedicate 
themselyes and their lives to our protection. 

It is a degrading shame for our agents 
of law enforcement to be the objects of hatred 
and the victims of home-front traitors. 

Is there no common law on treason in 
both these wars? Is there no penalty that 
can be invoked against those who give aid 
and comfort to the enemy, whether that 
enemy is in our streets or overseas? 

We cannot and will not give up or retreat 
in this war against crime any more than in 
the war against the Communists in Viet 
Nam. 

Here at home we must support those whom 
we trust for our protection. To you graduates 
of the 79th Session of the FBI National 
Academy, I pay my respects. I pledge the 
support of the Copley Newspapers. 

Director Hoover has told me that those at- 
tending this session of the “West Point of 
Law Enforcement” are the cream of the law 
enforcement profession. 

It is heartwarming to know that the stu- 
dents here represent 45 states, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia, as well as the 
United States Park Police, the White House 
Police, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
United States Army and the Air Force. 

Attesting to the merit of the Academy are 
the additional students from other lands. 

You graduates are joining a select group 
of more than 5,000 alumni from whose ranks 
dedicated men provide a nucleus for even 
better law enforcement. 

At the Academy you have been equipped 
to teach, and qualified to lead. The lessons 
learned in techniques, scientific crime detec- 
tion and law administration will add greatly 
to the safety of our homes. 

I am especially pleased to note that among 
you graduates are nine from Illinois and 
California, where the Copley Newspapers are 
published. 

Our newspapers and all of the others 
throughout the country must help each citi- 
zen realize that only national disaster can 
result if we fail to give you support and to 
help reverse our increasing record of crime. 

We must help dispel the shocking dis- 
respect for authority and private property, 

We are ever hopeful of raising our nation's 
basic moral values necessary to overcome 
discontent. 

We of the Fourth Estate must be the 
helpful ally to the agencies of law enforce- 
ment. We have an equal responsibility, but 
you lawmen have the leadership of nobility. 

Since World War II, there has been an 
enormous growth in the metropolitan areas, 
until more than two-thirds of the popula- 
tion now reside in the cities. 

We aiso have had an explosive increase in 
the number of young people. Unfortunately, 
this has been accompanied by their growing 
involvement in serious crime, more than 
twice their proportion of the population. 

In 1965, more than 70 percent of arrests 
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for serious crimes were young people from 
15 to 25 years of age. 

Looking ahead ten years, if we assume a 
continuation of the same crime trend of the 
last five years, we can anticipate a 91 per- 
cent increase in serious crime in the United 
States. 

Assuming the same rate of criminality, we 
can expect a 53 percent increase in arrests of 
those in the young group. This young group 
also is expected to have a population in- 
crease of 29 percent. 

Thus, it is an absolute certainty that the 
future will bring increasing demands for 
service in the law, and will place even greater 
responsibilities upon enforcement. 

At the same time, enforcement cannot go 
it alone, because crime is not merely a police 
problem. Crime is a social problem, and as 
such it must be the concern and respon- 
sibility of the entire community—yes, a re- 
sponsibility including that of the home- 
town newspaper. 

J. Edgar Hoover must not be the sole voice 
sounding warnings against decadence and 
disrespect for the law. He must not be alone 
in calling for righteous indignation against 
the underlying causes of crime. 

I subscribe fully to Mr. Hoover’s declara- 
tion that the press must give greater news 
coverage to crime, to law enforcement, and 
to the performance of the courts, instead of 
less as advocated by many members of the 
bar and judiciary. 

The public has the right to know and to 
be assured, It has the right to depend on 
protection, and expect the preservation of 
our home security by the courts. 

In order for the public to feel this security, 
it must have access to all the news of law 
enforcement and the courts. 3 

Not only because he agrees with me that 
a fully informed public can give greater sup- 
port to law enforcement, but because of his 
dedication to law enforcement, I salute J. 
Edgar Hoover as the greatest leader of that 
thin blue line. v 

This year marks his 50th anniversary in 
his profession and in his service of helping 
to uncover and identify the subversives in 
our midst. 

One can only contemplate which enemy— 
crime or communism—would have conquered 
us first without the vigilance of J, Edgar 
Hoover and the other officials with whom he 
has worked on national, state and local levels 
for those many years. 

Among you graduates there are also many 
who will achieve greatness in law enforce- 
ment. 

The responsibility placed upon you as 
peace officers is awesome. You must be coura- 
geous in the fact of danger, yet compassion- 
ate and helpful even toward those who resist 
your efforts to maintain obedience to law. 

You will be maligned, obstructed, accused 
and attacked. 

But, please be assured; You will not be 
standing alone. 

There are many millions more of us in 
your support than those who would make 
trouble for all, 

As keepers of the peace, you will never be 
wealthy. More than likely, you will be under- 
paid. 

But your work will have its compensa- 
tions. You are a great fraternity; you are 
among those who spend their lives in the 
service of fellow men, You will be the friend 
in need, the angel of mercy, and the com- 
forter of the unfortunate. 

‘These opportunities for service to mankind 
are the fringe benefits that aren't listed in 
the police manual. 

You can be proud of your calling. 

Because of you, my fellow Americans and 
I know that our communities are better and 
safer. 

Because of your service as part of the thin 
blue line, ours is a greater United States 
America. 

Thank you. 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture Adds Out- 
door Recreation Areas—Assistant Sec- 
retary John Baker Reviews Advances 


in Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a re- 
cent announcement by the U.S. Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture and a significant 
eech by USDA Assistant Secretary 
John A, Baker to the National Recreation 
and Park Association accentuate the 
Concentrated efforts which are being 
Made to increase outdoor recreation 
areas throughout the United States. 

a press relase issued June 20, 1967, 
the Department of Agriculture called at- 
tention to the fact that— 

Recreation users of National Forests will 
Collect another bonus this summer as they 
Set out to discover America, 


Its reference was to the opening of 195 
new recreation sites by the U.S. Forest 
ce. 
ti In his address to the National Recrea- 
on and Park Association, Assistant Sec- 
Baker appropriately reviewed the 
n of recreation activities and 
discussed plans for the future. 
reased emphasis on public outdoor 
thereation assuredly is appreciated by 
citizens of this country. And it is 
attested to by the fact that the use of 
public recreation sites is significantly 
. The available sites are in 
rowing demand by both rural and urban 
Americans and their families. 
yet: President, I commend both the 
A press release and Assistant Sec- 
Tetary Baker's speech, and so that they 
tony, be more widely available for the at- 
daa ton and information of Members of 
the Congress and others having access to 
ha. ReEcorp, I ask unanimous consent to 
ve both — PEDA release and Mr. 
8 remar) ted in the dix 
of the Recor. osa 
ere being no objection, the remarks 
in release were ordered to be printed 
the Recorp, as follows: 
OTHER BONUS FOR VACATIONERS, USDA 
ANNOUNCES 
Wasuincrow, June 20, 1967-—Recreation 
bong t National „ ora prepay 
Summer as set ou 
Cover America. 4! 
man etary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
185 „ nounced today that the Forest Serv- 
the opening 195 new recreation sites across 
the Country in its continuing effort to meet 
nation's growing recreation needs. 
t Service estimates new camp, picnic, 
Abe. ming and boating facilities, observation 
and visitor information centers will 
New erg many as $2,600 people at one time. 
reren tes will add to capacity of developed 
an a In facilities in the National Forests 
tor-da Honal 3 million visitor days. (A visi- 
ment d 2% new Federal unit of measure- 
ho Of use equivalent to 1 person staying 12 
urs in recreational pursuits.) 
coun’, 2eW facilities reach from coast to 
Ween include: 
A 50-unit Big Bend Cam; 
Eround within the Spruce N Rock 
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National Recreation Area; a new swimming 
beach to accommodate 500 persons, 20 camp 
units and 56 picnic units at Todd Lake on 
the Monongahela National Forest. 

Pennsylvania—A total of 265 new camp and 
picnic units, 3 swimming beaches, 2 boat 
ramps, interpretive trails and signs on the 
Allegheny Reservoir in the Allegheny Na- 
tional Porest. 

Indiana—A recreation complex, including 
150 camp units, 125 picnic units, interpre- 
tive trails, swimming and boating facilities 
at Monroe Reservoir in the Wayne-Hoosier 
National Forest. 

Texas—One hundred new camp units, 2 
swimming beaches, a boat ramp and parking 
facilities at the new Sam Rayburn Reservoir 
in the Angelina National Forest. 

Montana—An 84-unit campground, boat 
ramp, swimming beach and parking facilities 
at the Hungry Horse Reservoir on the Flat- 
head National Forest. 

Utah—An additional 139 camp units, 2 
new boat ramps, parking facilities and inter- 
pretive signs adjacent to Flaming Gorge 
Reservoir on the Ashley National Forest. 

California—A total of 249 camp and picnic 
units, 2 new boat ramps, parking areas and 
interpretive signs at the Whiskytown-Shasta 
Trinity National Recreational Area. 

Many other more modest new develop- 
ments are dispersed through other National 
Forests and Grasslands in other States, Sec- 
retary Freeman said. 

In addition, 3 new visitor centers are 
opening this summer for National Forest 
visitors In Oregon, Montana and West Vir- 
ginia. The Cape Perpetua Visitor Center in 
the Siuslaw National Forest in Oregon will 
provide a panorama of the Pacific Ocean. 
Earthquake phenomena will be seen and 
described from the Earthquake Visitor Cen- 
ter in the Gallatin National Forest in Mon- 
tana. Beauties of West Virginia will be un- 
veiled at the Cranberry Mountain Visitor 
Center near the Cranberry Glades on the 
Monongahela National Forest in that State. 

Visitors will find 55 new interpretive trails, 
as well as new vista points and amphithea- 
ters, and auto tours have been readied to 
acquaint vacationing America with its out- 
door heritage. 

In efforts to develop the many resources of 
the 187 million acres of National Forests, the 
USDA's Forest Service now includes an in- 
ventory of 12,000 developed recreational sites. 
REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 

TURE JOHN A. BAKER, TO THE NATIONAL REC- 

REATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION-FEDERAL As- 

SISTANCE INSTITUTE, JUNE 20, 1967, WASH- 

INOroN, D.C. 


Today, in the city, in the country, almost 
everywhere, the American is demanding more 
to do in his leisure time. 

Man, with all his ability to adapt, for all 
his domination of the “lesser” species, is still 
a child of the seas, the mountains, the open 
spaces. He wants to spend his spare time in 
such places. 

He wants to relax; he wants recreation, 

We know this. Now we must act accord- 
ingly. We must use what we know. 

Later in the day, you will be hearing from 
the top USDA people concerned with recrea- 
tion and administration. They will outline 
the wide-ranging Department recreation pro- 
grams in detail. Question them closely and 
carefully, for we can help you. And you can 
help us in our efforts to operate our 
more imaginatively and effectively. You can 
help us use what we know. 

Over a period of many years, law by law, 
Congress granted authority which brought 
USDA more and more into the recreation 
business. 

The Forest Service has been in the business 
since it was founded in the early 1900's, be- 
cause of the nature of the lands it adminis- 
ters and because of the foresight of some of 
its early Chiefs. 

Long before the Food and Agriculture Act 
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of 1962 was passed, the Soil Conservation 
Service, Farmers Home Administration, and 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service had limited authority to foster 
outdoor recreational development, and did 
much with what they had. The 1962 act 
greatly expanded this authority. It amended 
Public Law 566 to include recreation in small 
watersheds, It allowed us to include planning 
and technical assistance for recreation on 
public and private lands, and gave us author- 
ity for Resource Conservation and Develop- 
ments Projects and Rural Renewal Areas. 

Then came another boost. The Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 provided for recrea- 
tion and wildlife conservation measures un- 
der the Cropland Adjustment Program, and 
for parks under the Greens: rogram. 

Last year, Title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act was amended to allow FHA rural renewal 
loans to be made to local non-profit organiza- 
tions engaged in recreation. 

We are really just getting under way now. 
But we have already accomplished a great 
deal under these programs. 

We have put idle acres—those not needed 
for crop production—to work producing rec- 
reation, or providing cover for wildlife, rather 
than lying in a sterile soil bank. We have put 
several hundred thousand acres of water to 
work providing recreation—in addition to 
flood control. And we have launched 26 Re- 
source Conservation and Development Proj- 
ects, and 5 Rural Renewal Areas all with 
major recreation development features. 

Many of these RC&D and rural renewal 
projects wrap up water based and shoreline 
recreation, municipal water and flood control 
into one package. All are planned in a com- 
prehensive manner, one in which physical 
development is keyed into an overall com- 
munity development plan, and recreation is 
given a prime spot. Also, many RC&D and 
rural renewal projects provide a tangible ex- 
ample of how soundly planned recreation 
resources can help a community attract in- 
dustry by providing the kind of physical en- 
vironment that plant-location experts de- 
mand. 

Recreation facilities can attract industry. 
For example, a recreation area at Scotland's 
Neck, North Carolina, was recently credited 
with helping attract two plants—one at 
Scotland's Neck and another at nearby En- 
field. These plants will initially employ 100 
people each. 

USDA has leaned heavily on the multiple- 
use concept, pioneered by the Forest Service. 
In the National Forests, the same public land 
that provides a timber harvest, also provides 
recreation, serves as a watershed, conserves 
the soil, and perhaps grazes cattle. 

On private land, an acre of cropland taken 
out of production in the national interest 
can continue to serve the national interest 
by providing cover for game, or perhaps open 
space for the enjoyment of city residents. 
The dam that protects us from floods can 
also impound water for boating, picnicking, 
fishing, and can boost the local economy by 
attracting a new factory. 

And sọ, bit by bit, over the years, USDA 
has hammered out viable recreation pro- 
grams, Then, more than a year ago we de- 
cided to mold a Department-wide, unified 
policy for recreation development—a policy 
that would program recreation as a primary 
USDA mission. 

The result is a recreation policy that en- 
compasses both public lands in the National 
Forests, and the three-quarters of United 
States land area in private hands. 

As for the public lands: 

Forested America must continue to play a 
major role in furnishing outdoor recreation 
op tles to meet the growing demands 
of an affiuent, mobile, and active public. 

Recreation visits to National Forests are 
literally exploding. So, as part of the policy 
we plan to triple the capacity of National 
Forest recreation facilities to keep pace with 
the expanded use. 
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As it says in a new USDA publication, Re- 
sources in Action/Agriculture 2000, “Natural 
beauty and wilderness are among the finest 
attractions of forest lands; the trees, mead- 
ows, and waters of the forest are the natural 
home of big game species, small mammals, 
birds, and fish. This habitat will be improved 
by our intensified efforts.” 

We are well on the way toward completing 
studies of the National Forest portion of the 
Wilderness Preservation System, and by next 
fall we will have proposed that 12 more wild- 
erness areas totaling more than a million 
acres be included In the system. 

USDA has strongly supported both the 
proposed Scenic Rivers and National Trail 
System legislation, and is planning to pro- 
vide major segments of both systems within 
the National Forests, when and if they be- 
come law. 

The Department was an early proponent 
and is now an active supporter of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund—the Golden 
Eagle program—an act which allowed us to 
acquire the 18,000-acre Sylvania tract in 
Michigan, and that has funded other badly 
needed recreation lands in the East. 

I mentioned a moment ago that recreation 
visits to National Forests are literally explod- 
ing. To be more specific, last year they re- 
ceived some 151 million visitor days of use— 
43 percent of the recreation visits to all Fed- 
eral lands. 

If we use the Mississippi River as a divid- 
ing line, some 66 percent of our population 
lives east of the river. Yet only little more 
than 8 percent of our National Forests lie 
in the East. 

The population center of the United 
States—the point on which the U.S. would 
balance if every person in it welghed the 
same—is in Illinois. 

The National Forest centerllne—the line 
on which there is as much National Forest 
acreage to the east as to the west—runs 
through western Wyoming, somewhere near 
Rock Springs. 

This means simply that the public lands 
are where the people aren't. This has impor- 
tant ramifications in the Department's rec- 
reation policy. While we are bending every 
effort to upgrade the National Forests’ rec- 
reation potential, we also are making plans 
to put recreation where the people are. 

On May 3, Secretary Freeman gave the 
highlights of our new policy. These high- 
lights, he said, are: 

1. More emphasis on recreation develop- 
ments on private lands In rural areas, for 
those landowners who want to build them, 
and have the capacity to manage them, 
with a view toward providing the recre- 
ational opportunities needed and desired 
by the American people. 

“2. USDA agencies have been directed to 
provide the research, technical, educational, 
and financial help needed to strengthen 
existing for private land recrea- 
tion. A high priority has been assigned to 
these programs. 

“3. Special attention will be devoted to 
income-producing recreation in low-income 
rural areas as a means of creating more jobs 
and new sources of income. 

“4. USDA will seek to establish recrea- 
tion development in connection with each 
watershed project carried out with public 
help. 

“5, Recreation research activities will be 
greatly expanded to catalogue private lands 
suitable for recreation, to determine what 
the recreation-consuming public wants, and 
to discover the thousand-and-one items 
that spell success or failure for the indi- 
vidual enterprise.” 

As for the private lands facet of the new 
policy, the gonls we hope to achieve are: 

First, to create a geographic pattern of 
development that puts more recreation fa- 
cilities where the people are; and, second, to 
provide a proper “mix” of outdoor recreation, 
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so families on all economic levels—rich or 
poor—can satisfy their individual needs; one 
that provides for the varying recreational 
tastes of the Nation. 

Peoples’ taste in recreation varies as much 
as their taste in houses, automobiles, clothes, 
or ice cream. A proper mix of recreational 
facilities—from a farm-based vacation, swim- 
ming in an RC&D lake, skiing in the National 
Forests, golfing on an FHA-financed course, 
to the solitude of wilderness—is vital. 

And all of this requires planning, compre- 
hensive planning. Without such planning, 
recreation is all too often ignored or over- 
looked, or occurs only as an afterthought 
rather than a prime consideration. 

As Secretary Freeman has pointed out, “a 
good blueprint requires a good draftsman.” 
But too many rural and urban areas today 
lack the trained, professional recreation 
planners to prepare comprehensive programs 
of community development. Because of this, 
requests for Federal assistance are often 
rejected as unsound or are subject to frus- 
trating and time-consuming delays. 

Planning must be done at the local level— 
not in Washington. Unless the people plan 
for programs—Federal, State or local—these 
programs have very little chance of getting 
off the ground. 

Today we hear much about the hostility 
between man and his environment. We hear 
that there is a basic antipathy between the 
nature of man and what he has fashioned for 
his domain. We hear that modern man is liv- 
ing in violation of biological law, and that 
this unnatural existence is taking its toll in 
bleakness of spirit and mental disease. 

When did it come about, this hostility be- 
tween man and his world? Some say within 
the last generation. 

In 1910, most Americans still lived in the 
countryside. The 2,300 towns in existence 
then had average populations of less than 
10,000, and were separated from one another 
by miles of open land and virgin forest. 
Whatever the hardships in those days—and 
they were considerable—there was at least 
the compensation of natural beauty .. . of 
plenty of beautiful open space or forest land 
to relax or play in. 

But by 1960, most Americans lived in 6,000 
urban concentrations. Twenty-five of these 
had populations of more than 500,000, and 
were spreading into one another. 

Space photographs discern what appear 
to be single cities stretching 500 miles from 
Chicago to Buffalo ...or 800 miles from 
Richmond to Bangor. 

Today, 35 million Americans are jammed 
into a narrow strip of Eastern Seaboard run- 
ning from Washington, D. C., to Boston, 
Massachusetts. ; 

Each year, another 3 million Americans 
pour into the biggest cities, And with each 
incoming wave of humanity, a million more 
acres of fields, woods and hills near urban 
centers are swallowed up by asphalt, con- 
crete, shopping centers, and housing devel- 
opments. 

And while the suburbs too often are 
sprawling without grace, rhyme or reason, 
the inner cities too often are rotting with 
decay. 

Billboards, garish neon signs, undisguised 
trash depots, rundown housing, parking lots 
instead of parks, waterfronts cluttered and 
defaced with concrete plants, railroad spurs 
and elevated expressways. These are the 
sights too many harried city workers see as 
they go to work and return home in bumper 
to bumper traffic. 

They breathe not fresh air but noxious 
fumes, They hear not the meadowlark but 
the cacophony of auto horns. They see not 
vistas of natural beauty but skylines of 
ugliness. 

Where—in all this—is man to find the 
relief and solitude he is seeking, and in fact 
demanding? 


First we must do whatever is necessary 
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to make our cities livable. But we must do 
more. 

Second, we must help city man to find this 
relief and solitude in vistas of open green 
space, in beautiful, well-planned recreation 
area—both rural and urban. 

And thirdly, we must make rural America 
an attractive and prosperous enough place 
to live and work that a higher and higher 
proportion of our population will reside 
there. 

Happily, the outlook is not as bleak as 
it once appcared. We have it within our 
power to bring about these needed improve- 
ments in man’s social and physical environ- 
ment. 

Yes, more people must be enabled to live 
in the countryside where recreation is and 
recreation areas must be put where the 
people are. They must be attractive recrea- 
tion areas. They must provide a change of 
scenery, so to speak, for those who live in 
rural as well as urban areas. 

In The Prince, Machiayelll wrote that 
“There is nothing more dificult to take in 
hand, more perilous to conduct, or more 
uncertain in its success, than to take the 
lead in the introduction of a new order of 
things.” 

Maybe so, but that is just what we—all of 
us—must do. We must take the lead in intro- 
ducing this new order of things in the field 
of recreation—because if we don't, I fear 
we will eventually face a situation far more 
difficult, far more perilous, and far more un- 
certain than now—a situation that will lit- 
erally endanger the survival of man by not 
giving enough attention to his natural 
habitat. 

We can't attack this problem of a lack of 
recreation opportunities in a piecemeal 
manner. 

With our new policy, we are seeking to Join 
together the pieces which I referred to 
earlier, 

The National Forests and their tremendous 
public recreation resources which includes 
most of the wilderness areas in this country- 

The Soil Conservation program, reaching 
every farm virtually in this Nation with 3 
skilled technician and program in every single 
county in the U.S. 

The ASCS, where hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land are rented out of production 
each year—that land now largely moving into 
related recreation uses, some of it perma- 
nently as a part of Greenspan in the develop- 
ment of local parks. 

The Farmers Home Administration, which 
loans more than $1.3 billion a year—probably 
the greatest loaning institution in the coun- 
try. Incidentally, the FHA—with an office and 
technical people, trained supervisory people. 
in every single county in the U.S.—can loan 
to associations, to small towns and to indi- 
vidual farmers. 

And the Extension Service with people in 
every single county in the U.S., many trained 
in recreation work of various kinds. 

These are functions we are trying to pull 
together with related research Into the seam- 
less web of a total systems approach to a De- 
partment program in which all of these agen- 
cies will not think in terms of their agency: 
and their programs, but in terms of the total 
target, the total goal which is the recreation 
program, both public and private, which will 
be designed to reach the needs of this day. 

We are not, nor can we be, sitting idly at 
anchor, drifting almlessly with the tide—not 
any more. You are involved in the most im- 
portant work that any American can be in- 
volved in: the work of saving and building an 
environment fit for man. r 

I hope you will press our people who meet 
with you today for practical answers to your 
most stubborn problems. 

I hope the Department of Agriculture can 
be of increased help to you in this most im- 
portant task in future years. 

Thank you, 
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The U.S. Constitution Versus U.N. 
Usurpation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Constitution and Bill of Rights are a 
divinely inspired foundation for a gov- 
ernment of limited powers controlled by 
the people. 

A reading of the document negates 
the idea of an all-powerful government 
With full control in the granting or 
Suaranteeing of all rights to its subjects. 
Rather, conversely, since our govern- 
Mental benefactors were God fearing 
men who acknowledged that man’s rights 
and gifts are endowed by the Creator— 
not government—they sought to protect 
these individual rights by prohibiting 

terference from the Federal Govern- 
Ment in our individual lives, futures, and 
rights. 

For no government or earthly power 
Can guarantee an individual the right 
to speak, the intellect to write, or create, 
the stamina or strength to work or be 
healthy—these are God-given rights. 
Government can take away or curtail, 
but it cannot create or guarantee. 

The oppressive theory of a Socialist, 

unist, or other central government 
is that such government has obtained 
the full ownership of all personal liber- 
ties and can, by the royal decree, permit 
Such rights as it—the government in 
bower—desires. 

Such thinking and planning can only 

patterned by those who deny the 
existence of God and fear the power and 
liberty of individual people. 

The one-world intellectuals, by what- 
€ver name and front they label them- 
Selves, are hard set at capturing every 
individual liberty and concentrating full 

8 and power over the masses in 

A short, but thorough, appraisal of 
the erosive action underway to capture 
the individual liberties of the American 
People by destruction through misuse of 
the U.S Constitution was delivered by 

T. David Horton of Pioche, Nev., to 

Colorado State Legislature. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Attorney Horton’s 
Speech following my remarks: 

Asx Srare Sotons OurLaw U.N. TREATY 
(A statement addressed to the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado by T. David Horton) 
totem agencies created by the constitu- 
Onal compact are attempting to change and 

— — 1 

T. David Horton, Atty, Pioche, Nevada, 
ember District of Columbia, Virginia, and 

€vada Bar; member United States 9th Cir- 
woe Court of Appeals, California; member 
1 States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Gn District of Columbia; Chairman Execu- 

te Council, Defenders of the American Rev- 
pittion, Inc.; Publisher, Square Dollar Ser- 
“8; Professional witness before numerous 


ONgressional Committees in matters per- 


Gunung to Constitutional inquiries; Graduate 
wa State University, American University. 
ashington, D.C., Catholic University, Wash- 
ton, D.C, and Hamilton College, Clinton, 
ew Tork. 
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destroy that Constitution by exercising pow- 
ers that were not delegated to them, and 
which they do not haye. 

State legislators are aiding and abetting 
this subversion of the Constitution by fail- 
ing to clarify the law and enforce the provi- 
sions of the Constitution within their re- 
spective States. 

‘The fallure of the State to act creates a 
presumption which law enforcement officers 
cannot overturn, this presumption is that 
the enaction of the State is tacit approval 
of the unauthorized attempt by the agent to 
exercise power beyond the authority granted. 

The ordinary citizen also lacks the ca- 
pacity to overturn the presumption. Failure 
of the State to clarify the law by statute al- 
lows the limits of authority placed upon the 
Federal agencies by the Constitution to be- 
come dimmed, and in this confusion usurpa- 
tion flourishes. 

The action proposed for the Colorado legis- 
lature discharges the duty that rests upon 
every State officeholder: To stop the over- 
throw of the constitutional compact agreed 
to between the States, and the subversion of 
the government of the State by the usurpa- 
tion of its powers. 

The so-called United Nations Treaty agree- 
ment, if valid, would surrender to foreign 
governments rights and liberties retained by 
the People under the Constitution. The Pres- 
ident and Senate have purported to agree to 
this treaty, but they lack the power to do so. 

These federal agents have no authority to 
exceed the limited and enumerated powers 
delegated by the States in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

No federal agent has the power or the au- 
thority to modify or change the Constitu- 
tional Compact. 

The proper Party to challenge the validity 
of the purported acts which exceed the au- 
thority granted is a party to the Constitu- 
tional Compact. : 

Only a State, acting in its highest sov- 
ereign capacity, can repudiate an attempt of 
its agents to change the Constitution, such 
as the purported membership in the United 
Nations Organization. And, this repudiation 
may not be done by any judicial proceeding. 
There is no court competent to determine 
this matter, or having the legal authority to 
do so. 4 

The sovereign power of che State, through 
its legislative apparatus, can, however, legally 
clarify this question of attempted usurpation 
of governmental power. 

The sovereignty of the thirteen Nations 
that later entered into the Constitutional 
Compact was established by the Treaty of 
Peace at the end of the Revolutionary War. 
Years passed before this sovereignties con- 
tracted with one another the Agreement 
known as the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“It is by so understanding the subject,” 
wrote Martin Van Buren, eighth President of 
the United States, “that the Preamble (to 
the Constitution) is reconciled with facts, 
and that it is a Constitution established by 
‘the people of the United States,’ not as one 
consolidated body, but as members of sepa- 
rate and independent communities, each 
acting for itself. It was in this form,” he said, 
“that the Constitution of the United States 
was established by the people of the different 
states 

In so doing, the people of the different 
States acted in their highest sovereign ca- 
pacity.” It is in this capacity, says Van 
Buren, that each State is a party to the Con- 
stitutional Compact. 

“It is well established,” he observed, “that, 
in that sense, the Constitution was submit- 
ted to the States; that, in that sense, the 
States ratified it. It is in this sense, of the 
term ‘States’ that they form the constituency 
from which the Federal Constitution ema- 
nated and it is by the States, acting either by 
their tures or in Convention, that any 
valid alterations of the instrument can alone 
be made.” 
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Under this Constitution so established by 
“The People of the United States” are fixed 
three separate and distinct agencies of Gov- 
ernment, each with clearly defined and 
strictly limited powers. 

The action which is proposed for the Colo- 
rado Legislature is to clarify the confusion 
that arises from the attempt by the agencies 
created by the agreement between the States 
to exercise a power which was not delegated, 
3 which, therefore, these agents do not 

e. 

The Constitution was binding on the thir- 
teen original States when approved and rati- 
fied by the People of those States, and the 
States that have since joined in the contract, 
share in its privileges and obligations. 

Each has the same obligation to the others 
to insure that the provisions of the Contract 
are enforced within its borders, All state of- 
ficeholders are sworn to achieve this result. 

Attempts by Federal Agents to exceed the 
limited powers of the Constitution are void 
and in law, are no acts at all. 

However, when the State fails to repudiate 
the unauthorized act of its agents, a pre- 
sumption arises that the State has approved, 
The vitality that is thus given to the pur- 
ported act of the agent arises from the 
Power of the State in question. The power 
does not come from the limited agents who 
had no power to act. 

The farmer, who sends his hired hand to 
market to sell part of his potato crop, is in 
the same position when the hired hand sells 
the team and wagon. Other hired hands can 
deplore his conduct, but they are powerless to 
correct it. Only the farmer, the principal, can 
correct the excess of his 


agent, he will be bound by it. It is not his 
agent's act, but his own, that makes it bind- 
ing upon him. If he either does nothing, or 
affirmatively ratifies the agent’s act, then he 
is bound by what the agent did. Only an 
affirmative repudiation of the agent's act can 
correct the situation. 

To discharge their obligation to their Peo- 
ple and to the other parties to the compact; 
state officeholders, both legislative and judi- 
cial alike, have an affirmative duty to enforce 
the provisions of the U.S. Constitution. This 
is a continuing obligation. It cannot be met 
merely by an empty oath taken upon enter- 
ing into a state Office. This is the reason for 
the language in the Constitution: “shall be 
bound by Oath or Affirmation, to support this 
Constitution”"—thus imposing a continuing 
and subsisting duty upon these officeholders 
so long as they continue in office. 

The socalled United Nations “Charters,” 
and other matters under the pur- 
ported authority of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, are neither executing the laws 
passed by Congress, as the Chief Executive 
is obligated to do, nor are they judicial. They 
are attempts to exercise powers which can be 
made lawful only by the affirmative action of 
three-fourths of the States. Because these 
purported acts seek to have general applica- 
tion within the State, they are legislative in 
nature and require legislative power to cor- 
rect. 

Judicial power only is accorded to Federal 
Courts by the terms of the Constitution. 
Such authority Is confined to the application 
of the law to a particular controversy as it 
affects the particular parties before a Court. 
A court is denied authority to exercise any 
form of legislative power. The assumption 
that the Supreme Court, in Marbury vs. 
Madison, declared a statute of Congress un- 
constitutional” is a misunderstanding. 

The Supreme Court has no such power. 
It can exercise only the judicial power con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution. Judicial 
power does not include the right, or the 
ability, to declare an act of Congress “un- 
constitutional.” 

The confused understanding of this case 
arises from a failure to see what the Court 
did. The Court decided that as far as con- 
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cerned the case before it, there was no act 
of Congress. What was before the Court was 
an unauthorized, and ultra vires, and 
therefore void act of the members of Con- 


gress, 

To strike down a legislative act requires 
legislative power. No court has such power. 

But, in the exercise of its judicial function, 
it is the right and the duty of the Court to 
determine what is, and what is not, evidence 
in the case that is before it. In the case of 
Marbury vs. Madison the Court did not 
declare an “act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional.” It exercised, in that case, judicial 
power, not legislative power. The Court ex- 
amined what was claimed to be an act of 
Congress and found it to be beyond the au- 
thority granted by the Constitution, and 
therefore, void. There was no act of Congress. 
Thus, in excluding, as void, the purported 
act of Congress as.evidence in the case before 
it, the Court exercised its judicial power, not 
any legislative power which it did not have. 

In exercising its judicial power, the Su- 
preme Court could no more un-make an act 
of Congress than it could make one. To do 
so requires the exercise of legislative power, 
and all legislative power granted by the agree- 
ment between the States is given to the Con- 
gress, not to the Supreme Court. However, 
since there was no legislative act of the Con- 
gress, the Court proceeded without recog- 
nizing as evidence in the case before it the 
attempt of the Congress to exceed its powers. 

Similarly, in providing criminal penalties 
for attempts to enforce acts that have no au- 
thority under the U.S. Constitution, the State 
Legislature of Colorado is not declaring un- 
constitutional” a treaty that is made with 
regard to the United Nations. It first inquires 
into the question of whether there was au- 
thority to enter into such a treaty, and upon 
finding that there was not, the Colorado 
Legislature provides criminal sanctions for 
attempts to enforce, in Colorado, that which 
was never in legal existence. 

The reason that, heretofore, the people of 
the State of Colorado have been burdened 
with the purported acts of Federal Agents is 
because the State of Colorado has not re- 
pudiated, as unauthorized and void, the at- 
tempts of its agents to act beyond their au- 
thority. These purported acts have had effect 
in Colorado, not by reason of a non-existent 
authority of the Federal Agents, but because 
of the authority that the principal, the State 
of Colorado, gave to these purported acts by 
falling to repudiate the attempted acts of its 
Federal Agents. 

Therefore, in conformity with the duty of 
the State of Colorado to its People and to the 
Sister States, and in consonance with the 
oath of office taken by the Governmental ofi- 
cials thereof, certain citizens of the sovereign 
State of Colorado have now petitioned their 
Executive and Legislative agents to find: 

a. That the purported United Nations 
Treaty was beyond the authority granted to 
the Executive and Legislative Agents of these 
United States by the principals which formed 
and which now constitute the United States 
of America. 

b. That the said United Nations Treaty Is, 
therefore, void and of no force or effect in 
the State of Colorado. 

c. That any attempt to enforce any provi- 
sion of said United Nations Treaty within 
the limits of the State of Colorado is a felony. 

The States, as sovereigns, can never be 
bound by thelr failure to act. However, they 
will be unable to correct such mischief as 
occurs by their acquiescence in the unau- 
thorized acts of thelr agents, during the 
time when they fail to act. 

The Legislature of the State of Colorado, 
by adopting the proposed statute, will clarify 
and make definite the law in the State of 
Colorado and will discharge the State's obli- 
gation to Insure that the limits of the United 
States Constitution are respected within its 
borders. 


-by the President’s Commission, 
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Our Italian Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in the history and growth of 
America, few others have established a 
record of industry, integrity of patriot- 
ism to match Americans of Italian de- 
scent in this country. Few others have 
contributed so much to the arts, music, 
or agriculture of the United States as 
these fine citizens of many generations 
who now share our pride and loyalty for 
this great. Nation. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, in the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
the Administration of Justice, Americans 
of Italian descent are inexcusably 
malined in a paragraph which, in effect, 
labels Italian-Americans as the perpe- 
trators of the bulk of crime in the Nation. 
This is ridiculous on the surface. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


the CIA, the Treasury Department, the. 


Secret Service, and the police forces in 
city after city in this country contain not 
only thousands of rank-and-file agents, 
and officers but many heroes against the 
very forces they are accused of abetting 
because of their race. 

The President’s report, which con- 
tained this libel against our fine Amer- 
ican citizens of Italian descent, had 
much to deplore about so-called racial 
injustice and its relation to crime in the 
country. It then proceeded to bracket 
those of Italian derivation into the same 
statistical corner it deplores. If this is an 
example of justice and fairness sought 
Mr. 
Speaker, it is obvious we have wasted a 
lot of our taxpayer’s money in permitting 
the study to be conducted. 

In all of our wars, Mr. Speaker, in- 
cluding the present one, Italian-Ameri- 
cans have fought with bravery and 
honor. They send their sons and daugh- 
ters into battle because they love this 
country and its freedoms. They save and 
scrimp and saérifice to send their chil- 
dren to our finest schools and those chil- 
dren today as in the past serve in law, 
medicine, science, and the arts with in- 
telligence and distinction. 

To equate these great Americans with 
gangsters is to reduce reality to the ab- 
surd or worse. I doubt, Mr. Speaker, if 
there are anywhere in America, more 
law-abiding citizens in the main than 
those found in our Italian-American 
communities. In my own community 
most.youngsters of Italian parentage are 
leaders in their schools, churches, and 
social activities. They are industrious, 
almost from birth; they are trustworthy, 
devoted and happy people, by birthright 
and by nature and they are proud to be 
Americans. 

Many are serving with distinction on 
our courts, in the Congress and in our 
administrative agencies. And I would 
wager, Mr. Speaker, that the percent- 
age of those who do stray from the 
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straight and narrow road of honor and 
decency their parents train them to 
travel on is far less than that of most 
other ethnic groups. 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that by some ap- 
propriate means we recognize the injus- 
tice done to the Italian Americans by the 
President's Commission. Certainly in the 
hearts of the Members of Congress and 
their fellow Americans, our Italian 
friends, both here and abroad, deserve far 
better treatment than accorded them in 
this official document prepared at the 
President's behest. Certainly any official 
recognition of the report by this Congress 
should express full reservations of the 
unfairness and injustice of the conclu- 
sion regarding these friends and neigh- 
bors of ours. We cannot combat crime, 
Mr. Speaker, by racial indictment or 
blanket accusations irrespective of how 
high the authority may be that utters 
them. Crime, Mr. Speaker, in its growing 
proliferation and savagery, is an Amer- 
ican problem, not an Italian-American 
problem. Certainly those assigned to the 
President’s Commission must have rec- 
ognized this fact. I do, and I am certain 
that this Congress, with equal conviction 
and with equal abhorrence for unfairness 
or slander against any of the good citi- 
zens in this country, will do so as well. 


Congress Grandstands and Raises Debt 
Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to draw the attention of the Con- 
gress to an editorial which appeared in 
yesterday's Miami Herald. This article 
expresses my sentiments very clearly, and 
I believe it merits close study by my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives. The editorial is as follows: 

CONGRESS GRANDSTANDS AND RAISES Dest 
Liımrr 


An about-face by the House pinpoints the 
blame for our suffocating national debt. 

Only two weeks ago, the House made a 
stunning gesture against deficit spending. 
Republicans, Southern Democrats and some 
congressmen who oppose the war in Viet- 
nam carried the day. By only 13 votes, they 
slapped down the administration's request 
for a hike of $29 billion in the temporary 
debt limit. 

The addition would haye pushed the cost 
of debt service above $13 billion a year— 
more than the total being spent for several 
federal domestic projects. + 

Arm-twisters got busy. They changed the 
minds of several Southerners. They also 
brought onto the floor Northern Democrats 
we had been absent for the previous roll 
call, 

The result was a margin of 21 votes to 
raise the debt ceiling by $29 billion over the 
next two years. 

The compromise, if it can be called that. 
is that the increase on July 1 will be “only” 
$22 billion. The other $7 billion will come 
next year. 

The announced purpose of those who orig- 
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inally rejected any addition to the debt was 
force President Johnson to cut his budget. 
As we said at the time, the vote was a victory 
“for those who believe the steady spiral of 
debt must be checked and irresponsible 
spending must be brought under control.” 

Yet Congress shares that responsibility 
With the executive branch, The administra- 
tion proposes; Congresses disposes—theoret- 
ically, at least, Government departments can 
Spend only what Congress authorizes. 

Yet the House has finished work on five- 
Sixths of the President's $144-billion budget 
for the year starting July 1. Only $2.8 billion 

been shaved from money bills passed by 
House, and many of the “cuts” are likely 
be canceled later with supplemental 
appropriations. 
paring of a mere 2.5 percent from that 
Whopping $144 billion is no way to balance 
budget and hold down deficit spending, 
Which adds to the national debt. 

If they really mean business, Republicans 
and economy-minded Democrats could com- 
bine their votes to slash funds for specific 
items. Otherwise, the final blame falls 
Squarely on Congress, and its pirouetting 
Over deficits is little more than grandstand- 
ing on the debt limit. 


The House Armed Services Committee— 
Its Leader, Its Work, and Its Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the June 
issue of the Naval Reserve Association 
ews contains an outstanding article on 
the achievements of our Committee on 
d Services, and in particular, of our 
ed chairman, MENDEL RIVERS. 
The article is the work of the Naval Re- 
Serve Association News’ capable editor, 
Scott. I am sure it will prove inter- 
pris reading for my colleagues and I 
clude it here as part of my remarks: 
THE HOUSE ARMED Services CoMMITTEE— 
Irs Leaver, Irs WORK, AND ITS RECORD 
In the past several years, the Congress has 
Written an enviable record in the depth and 
thoroughness of its work in the field of mili- 
legislation. This is true not only in the 
er in which it has provided the neces- 
missiles, aircraft and ships, but in its 
Concern for all military personnel, including 
© Reserves, and in its determination to fill 
à responsible role in regard to broad military 
Policies. 
careful study of the Congress reveals 
that the Armed Services Committee of the 
use of Representatives, under the leader- 
Ship of L. Mendel Rivers (D., S.C.) has pro- 
Vided much of the impetus in the area of 
tary legislation, 
ès Committee has 41 members—the larg- 
t legislative committee in the House—and 
work in a completely nonpartisan man- 
- Spurred on by Mr. Rivers, the Commit- 
Maintains a work record perhaps un- 
equalled by any other Committee in the Con- 
mite In addition to four standing subcom- 
dub es, there is a permanent investigative 
mecomumittee. And, at last count, the Com- 
in ttee had 12 special subcommittees cover- 
1 8 everything from Anti-Submarine War- 
ae to Enlisted Promotion Policy. 
ee the 89th Congress, the Committee and 
d Subcommittees held 396 meetings, pro- 
“ced 102 printed hearings and special re- 
Ports, running more than 11,800 pages. 
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And at the rate the Committee is working 
in the present year, its efforts are likely to re- 
sult in a new record in the 90th Congress. 

Members of the Committee who might be 
tempted to complain about the pace of the 
work are faced with the realization that 
their Chairman is not asking any more from 
them than he is performing himself. Mr. 
Rivers is one of those members for whom the 
House is both a vocation and an avocation. 
Because of this, he operates on a schedule 
that has become well-nigh legendary on 
Capitol Hill. 

He is in his office by seven o'clock every 
morning and it Is a rare evening on which 
Mr. Rivers is not still at work at 7 P.M. 

Newsmen seeking an interview with the 
Chairman are put to the test when they're 
told that a convenient time will be about 
quarter of seven—in the morning. 

In addition, the Chairman maintains a 
busy speaking schedule, confined largely to 
addresses on military matters. 

All of this effort by the Committee has 
produced a tremendous amount of legisla- 
tion and at the same time, a marked upsurge 
in the morale of members of the armed 
forces. 

Both Regulars and Reservists are aware 
of the achievements of the Committee and 
the role it has played in insuring a better 
way of life for all service people. And the 
armed forces are aware of where the leader- 
ship has come, 

Although Mr. Rivers has been Chairman 
of the Committee for less than three years, 
he has become known as the champion of the 
servicemen and women, primarily because 
of his demonstrated leadership in the field 
of personnel legislation. 

Under Mr. Rivers“ leadership in 1965, Con- 
gress passed a pay bill more than double that 
recommended by the Administration. When 
the measure was first introduced, many peo- 
ple claimed the Chairman was merely “show- 
boating" and that he had no real hope of 
getting so large a bill through the Congress. 

It was passed with very little change and 
signed by the President. Since then, Con- 
gressional observers have been reluctant to 
predict that Mr. Rivers won't get what he 
sets out to secure. 

To use his own most-quoted statement, 
one of the things he wants is to provide 
“a standard of living for the members of the 
armed forces as good as the standard of living 
they are defending.” In pursuit of this goal, 
he has, in the past four years, shepherded 
four military pay bills through the Congress 
and has another poised for passage in the 
near future. 

He led in 1963, while still a subcommittee 
chairman, the fight to gain a limited retired 
pay computation for those officers and en- 
listed men who retired in the early 1950’s 
and before, when military pay was consid- 
erably below the present-day rates. Last year, 
he persuaded his Committee to approve a 
program of medical care from a civilian hos- 
Pitals for retired personnel and their de- 
pendents and secured a broadening of the 
medical care program for the dependents of 
active duty personnel, including care from 
civillan doctors and, for the first time under 
a government sponsorship—aid for families 
with retarded children. The bill grew out of 
the recommendations of a subcommittee 
which Mr. Rivers had chaired in 1964. This 
year he appointed a special subcommittee to 
consider a dental care program for service 
dependents. 

In addition to pay and the vital medical 
care benefits, Mr. Rivers and his Committee 
have supported additional military housing 
and a variety of other fringe benefits to pro- 
vide a better way of life for all members of 
the armed forces. What is important, ob- 
servers point out, is the attitude the entire 
Committee brings to the battle to improve 
the seryice standard of living—an enthusiasm 
that goes beyond any particular bill or group 
of bills, The Committee's efforts in taking 
the lead to provide new benefit programs 
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have been recognized by the men and women 
of the armed forces. This is borne out in 
one statistic—an increase of more than 800 
percent in the military mail received by the 
Committee since Mr, Rivers» took over as 
Chairman. 

In the field of Reserve legislation, the 
Committee’s actions have reflected both its 
determination to have a meaningful voice 
in the formulation of policy and its recogni- 
tion of the importance of people. It was 
characteristic of the Committee's outlook 
that when the Department of Defense's 
famous—or notorious—proposal to merge 
the Army Reserve and the National Guard 
was brought to light, the Committee did not 
merely block the merger, It dealt with the 
matter in great depth and wrote its own bill 
on the organization of the Reserves. This 
bill involved such fundamental policy deci- 
sions of the Reserve that it has been referred 
to as the “Reserve Bill of Rights.” It affects 
not only the Army Reserve but the Reserve 
components of all services, strengthening the 
civilian and military leadership of the Re- 
serve forces, guaranteeing minimum 
strengths and assuring sufficient combat- 
quality equipment. s 

This measure is the work of Subcom- 
mittee No. 2, chaired by F. Edward Hébert 
(D., La.), acknowledged as one of the fore- 
most authorities on Reserve legislation. 

In the area of broad weapons policy, the 
Committee has been willing to take the lead 
in attempting to force action in a number of 
areas where it felt the Department of De- 
fense was making faulty decisions or unnec- 
essarily delaying action on projects. Some 
of these areas, such as the anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system, the continuation of manned 
strategic aircraft and others, have been ex- 
tensively treated in the press and are familiar 
to all who follow military legislative devel- 
opments. It should be mentioned, however, 
that the Committee supports the Defense 

ent and the individual services in 
the over-whelming majority of cases and 
does an outstanding service in muste 
Congressional support for the Defense estab- 
lishment. 

The Committee has been especially attuned 
to the needs of the Navy. Mr. Rivers himself 
has been close to Naval matters since his 
early days in Congress during World War II 
when he was a member of a highly sensitive 
submarine warfare subcommittee. 

In recent times the Committee has concen- 
trated on two particular phases of Naval 
warfare. 

The first is providing an adequate number 
of ships. In 1962, Mr. Rivers headed a special 
subcommittee on “Composition of the Fleet 
and Block Obsolescence of Naval Vessels.” 
This subcommittee produced a formula by 
which the increasing obsolescence of the fleet ` 
could be judged and showed that the rate 
of shipbuilding would have to increase 
markedly if severe block obsolescence was to 
be avoided in the future. The study provided 
some impetus to increase ship construction 
but the Committee is not completely satis- 
fied with the result and has continued to 
push for a faster rate of construction. 

The second major area of concern is con- 
version to nuclear power for the surface fleet. 
This year the Committee forced through leg- 
islation to assure that two new guided mis- 
sile frigates would be nuclear powered. The 
Administration had requested non-nuclear 
powered destroyers. The Committee is thor- 
oughly convinced of the great advantages of 
nuclear power for surface ships and is firmly 
on record that nuclear power should be used 
in all new surface construction where it 
has proven to be feasible. Mr. Rivers has 
often pointed out that the arguments used 
to oppose the building of nuclear-powered 
surface vessels are the same as those used to 
oppose the building of nuclear-powered sub- 
marines in the early 1950s. 

The Congress has always taken extraordi- 
nary pride in the leadership it assumed in 
the development of nuclear power for sub- 
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marines which in turn led to the develop- 
ment of the Polaris missile which most Mem- 
bers of Congress concede is the Number 1 
strategic deterrent in the world. 

The great advances made by the Navy and 
all of the armed services are by no means 
accidental. Each step forward has been the 
result of effort and foresight on the part of 
leaders whose primary interest is the stature 
of the nation’s defense and of the people 
who man this line of defense. Much of this 
credit goes to the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and its dedicated leader, Mr. Rivers. 


Edge of Angry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
bombarded as we are by a constant bar- 
rage of crisis, fear, and dissension, many 
of us are pummeled into a sense of res- 
ignation that this, after all, is just the 
way our Great Society works and there 
is nothing we can do about it. But Paul 
Harvey has for years been in the fore- 
ground of those who have repeatedly 
pointed out the absurdities that are 
being forced on the American people. 

Last fall he wrote a short piece called 
“Edge of Angry” that summed up the 
growing frustrations and indignations 
of a large segment of the American pub- 
lic—frustrations bred not out of too lit- 
tle Federal help, but from too much. 

The November elections showed that 
many people felt like he did—they were 
fed up. Indications are that more and 
more Americans are on the “edge of 
angry,” and are just biding their time 
until they can show their resentment, 
not in the streets, but at the ballot box. 

Paul Harvey’s “Edge of Angry” is just 
as relevant as it was a year ago, and 
may be even more so next year. I include 
it for all to read: 

EDGE or ANGRY 
(by Paul Harvey) 

There is a time to be calm and there is a 
time to get angry. 

There was a time when even Christ, His 
patience exhausted, found it necessary to 
storm into the temple with a short length 
of rope in one hand and start smashing up 
the furniture. 

I am saddened when anybody walking 
down any road in Mississippi is shot from 
ambush. 

But I'm on the edge of angry when Mis- 
sissippi is castigated nationwide for the con- 
duct of a Memphis, Tennessean. 

And when Time, Life, Newsweek, The New 
York Times and TV hurl their editorial 
epithets of Mississippi for one shooting. 

And look the other way from a murder a 
day in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 

I'm on the edge of angry when one man 
wounded in Mississippi crowds from the 
front pages and the nation’s conscience 2,000 
dead Americans in Vietnam. 

I'm on the edge of angry when kookie 
college kids can demonstrate for peace at any 
price, but can't find time to shave and take 
a bath. 

And when my government protects those 
who break the law and intimidates those who 
try to enforce it. 

I am on the edge of angry when a college 
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professor can umelight himself by pro- 
claiming “God is dead.” 

While a free press ignores the greatest 
demonstrations of all, when 126 million 
Americans march every week to church! 

And when Government tells me that I must 
sacrifice the fruits of my labor to support 
those who do not labor, 

I'm on the edge of angry when the tax 
man says I get an allowance of only $600 a 
year to rear my legitimate son. 

Yet the ADC welfare people would pay me 
$900 a year if I were an illegitimate one. 

I am on the edze of angry, realizing that 
every baby is born auto this one-time iand 
of the free $1,700 in debt. 

I am on the edge of angry when we make 
a big domestic to-do about saving on elec- 
tricity and groceries in our White House 
while we dump millions into thankless for- 
eign ports 

When we regulate and regiment and over- 
tax and tyrannize our own countrymen while 
defending “freedom” for foreigners. 

Im real close to the edge of angry when I 
hear our hypocritical breast-beating over 
the urgent rights of one minority while we 
ignore the Amish and the Indians. 

When we Judas-kiss our sons goodbye be- 
cause we Own weapons adequate to end any 
war, yet lack the guts to use them 

When we have everything going for us to 
create a Golden Age of arts, culture, 
sclences—and let unfriendly friends and 
friendly enemies siphon away this glorious 


opportunity, 
Between now and November I may move 
“over the edge” ... if the best either party 


can offer is a perpetuation of this sad circus, 
this pusillanimous political game of crisis— 
after crisis—after crisis—after crisis... 


Indonesian Background Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an excellent article 
on Indonesia, written by a distinguished 
California attorney, Barry Brannen, who 
is also a captain in the U.S. Navy 
Reserve. 

For those who are interested in know- 
ing more about Indonesia and what has 
gone on under Sukarno, I strongly rec- 
ommend this most informative article: 

INDONESIAN BACKGROUND REPORT 
(By Barry Brannen) 

It may not be realized generally how 
anti-Western and particularly, how anti- 
American, by 1965, the regime of President 
Sukarno of Indonesia had become. The 
visage it had turned toward the United 
States was lowering and full of menace. But 
since the events of September 30, 1965, the 
changes have been profound. Sukarno re- 
mains, but the substance of his administra- 
tion is gone and he may go soon. Neverthe- 
less, the new rulers of Indonesia are proceed- 
ing cautiously. 

A change in the country’s relationship with 
the United States will come about, but it will 
come obliquely and gradually, as understand- 
ing and good will are demonstrated on both 
sides. And to assist in this process is an 
urgent and important function of American 
foreign policy. 

Sukarno withdrew his country front the 
United Nations in January, 1965. There was 
no precedent for his action and he received 
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applause only from Communist China. His 
foreign policy had become increasingly Chi- 
nese-oriented, He proclaimed that his polity 
of nonaligned neutralism was obsolete. 

The struggle, as he saw it, was not between 
Communist and non-Communist nations, 
but between “newly emerging forces” and 
the “old established forces.” In the former, 
he included not only the new nations of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, but also all 
countries in the Communist bloc. All these 
he pitted against the established govern- 
ments in Western Europe and the United 
States and called for an unremitting struggle 
against them. 

He used familiar Communist terms to at- 
tribute to the Western Powers “imperialism,” 
“colonialism” and "neocolonialism." All 
these policies he grouped under the acronym 
“NEKOLIM” which, as a matter of national 
purpose, he proposed to destroy. 

So he attacked United States assistance to 
South Viet Nam and the landing of American 
troops in the Dominican Republic. These, he 
considered, were outstanding illustrations of 
“NEKOLIM.” He rejected United States ald 
in the most uncompromising terms, He turn- 
ed aside when the U.S. Information Agency 
at Jakarta was seized and the Consulate at 
Medan, Sumatra, was attacked. 

American citizens who owned private prop- 
erty were increasingly harassed and, in the 
early months of 1965, the rubber plantations 
of the U.S. Rubber Company and the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company were taken 
over by government decree. It became neces- 
sary to withdraw the Peace Corps and, except 
for some slight assistance at the university 
level, all United States aid came to an end. 

This was the situation when, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1965, the Communists, as they had 
done twice before, attempted, by armed 
insurrection to seize political power in In- 
donesia. Six senior generals, including the 
Army commander, Lieutenant General Ach- 
mad Yani, were kidnapped from their homes 
and brutally murdered, The Minister of De- 
fense, General Nasution, although wounded, 
escaped and, together with the head of 
Kostrad (Strategic Reserve Command), 
Major General Suharto, instituted stern 
counter measures. Order was restored and 
it became evident, almost immediately, that 
the attempted coup had failed. 

At first, there was a welter of charges and 
countercharges and the picture was greatly 
confused. On October 1, the government 
radio at Jakarta said that the President was 
safe and remained in control. But it was ap- 
parent that the delicate power balance had 
been upset. Sukarno had attempted to com- 
bine the nationalist, religious and Commu- 
nist elements into a political movement he 
called “NASAKOM," but the term served 
merely to gloss over the real conflict, in the 
body politic, between the officer corps (par- 
ticularly of the Army) and the leaders of 
the Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI), 

Once committed, the Army continued to 
react strongly against all Communist ele- 
ments in the population, Sukarno sought to 
maintain the balance by deprecating the 
Communist motivation for the attempted 
coup and suggesting that the Communist 
movement in Indonesia could be given a 
nationalist complexion. 

But a great upsurge of resentment against 
the Communists, and their putative support- 
ers, the Chinese, swept the country, There 
were demands that the PKI be dissolved. 
The Secretary General of the Party, D. M. 
Aidit, went into hiding and wholesale ar- 
rests of Communists and their fellow trav- 
elers commenced in Jakarta. 

Suharto was named Commander of the 
Army and Nasution, Hamengku Buwono, 
the much-respected Sultan of Jogjakarta, 
and Rusland Abdulgani were named to a 
Supreme Operation Command, On October 
21, the Cabinet ordered the suspension of 
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all Communist-affililated organizations and, 
by the end of the year, the PKI was banned 
in most of the military districts. 
Meanwhile, Moslem youth organizations 
had joined with other student groups to at- 
tack Communist Party headquarters and the 
Chinese-sponsored university at Jakarta. 
students appeared to be surprisingly 
Well ied and gave evidence of prior, and 
Militant, organization and control. The 
depth of anti-Communist and anti-Chinese 
feeling was unsuspected as violence spread 
to the outlying provinces. A quarter of a 
Million Communists, fellow travelers and 
thelr Chinese supporters may have been 
and the count could reach half as 
uch again, when all the facts are known. 
No such violent purge of a political party 
has been recorded in recent history. 


es, 

But an inner cabinet, or so-called Pre- 
Sidium, was formed to govern the country. 
It was composed of six members, of which 

. viz.: Dr. J. Leimena, the first Deputy 
Prime Minister, Idham Chalid, the second 
Deputy Prime Minister, and Abdulgani, the 
third ty Prime Minister, appeared to 
be the choice of the President. 

But these three were not given govern- 
Ment functions or portfolios. Thus, the ac- 
power rested with the other Deputy 
Ministers: Buwono, Adam Malik and 
, for they were placed in charge, re- 
Spectively, of finance and economy, foreign 
and political affairs and defense and mili- 
tary matters. 

And emergency powers were given to Su- 
harto to take, in the name of the President, 
Recessary action to preserve the security and 
ullity of the State. 
stature of the ruling triumvirate is 
ve. The Sultan is popular throughout 
esia. His integrity has never been ques- 
Malik has been left of center in his 
inclination, but so has the whole 
an revolutionary movement. He was 
follower of or Moscow. Su- 
the hero of the events of September 
these three, and in full agreement 
, is Nasution who was given, also 
18, high military command. It is 
that he was excluded from the pr, 
because of the strong opposition 
President. 

The new Presidium succeeded in bringing 

an end attacks on the Communists and 
fellow travelers. It authorized confer- 
at the foreign minister level, to dis- 
CUss confrontation with Malaysia. The 
oor to re-entrance into the United Nations 
had not been closed and the new Government 
Walked through it. 


H 


af 
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has always been strongly anti- colo- 

Any deviation from this concept 
be considered counter-revolutionary 
and would not be accepted throughout the 
Country. 


Nevertheless, for many reasons, principally 
, the approaches to the West will be 

ed. Indonesian debts abroad are an as- 
$2.4 billion. Internally, the econ- 

y is catastrophic, Inflation, which Indo- 
has had for 20 years, has gotten com- 
Pletely out of hand. Shortages are everywhere. 
the last half of 1965, prices rose 500 per- 
dent and rice today costs 20 times what it did 
Prior years. The cost of living may have 
led during the first six months of 
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Immediate steps were taken by the new 
Government to acquire supplies of rice to 
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feed the population. Otherwise, notwith- 
standing the urgency of the economic crisis, 
it has been required to move slowly. But once 
its power is consolidated, and it has a firm 
constitutional basis, it can be expected to in- 
stitute a number of broad economic reforms. 

The underlying strength of the Indonesian 
economy is apparent for all to see. Its pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in 1955 was 46 
percent higher than in 1938. Its exports of 
rubber, petroleum and tin have always been 
huge earners of foreign exchange. These is- 
lands have all the basic resources: what is 
necessary is to administer and manage them 
efficiently. 

The first requisite would seem to be a 
stable government supported by & consensus 
of the people. Because the present rulers of 
the country recognize this, they are making 
every effort to return their administration 
to a constitutional basis. What, in effect, 
they have proposed is a return to the system 
established by the Constitution of 1945. 

Under that document, Indonesia is de- 
clared to be a democracy and the basic re- 
pository of the people's will is the People’s 
Consultative Congress. It elects the Presi- 
dent, but the President's power, as Chief Ex- 
ecutive, is not unlimited, particularly in 
relation to fiscal legislation and the vital 
questions of war and peace. The powers of 
the executive are checked by an elective Par- 
liament to which the President is not di- 
rectly responsible, but which he cannot dis- 
solve. The judiciary is declared by the Con- 
stitution to be Independent. 

The present Congress is appointive and 
provisional, but it was reconvened by the 
government in June, 1966. It remained in 
session for a month and, before adjourning, 
undertook to re-establish constitutional au- 
thority in the land. Thus, it: 

(1) terminated the lifetime presidency of 
Sukarno, (2) revoked any authority on the 
part of Sukarno to issue individual decrees, 
(3) confirmed the emergency powers given to 
Suharto in March, (4) put an end to any 
form of communism in the State, and. of 
great importance, (5) it directed that na- 
tional elections be held within two years. 

The reconvention of an elective Congress 
will be followed by the assumption by newly 
elected executive and legislative authorities 
of their constitutional functions. In this way 
the inordinate powers heretofore wielded by 
the Executive will disappear, and, if the 
constitutional provisions are followed, will 
not return. 

What, then, is to prevent an orderly return 
to constitutional forms? There is first the 
Communist Party. It is true that all mem- 
bers of the party have been removed from 
the provisional Congress, that the party is 
banned in most of the districts, that its 
leaders are dead, in jail or in exile and that 
there has been an extraordinary liquidation 
of the rank and file. 

But it should not be thought that the 
Communist threat has perished. In 1926, 
and again in 1948, it was stricken down and 
yet revived to pose a massive threat in 1965. 
The Communists in China were utterly 
routed by the Kuomintang in 1934 and 
driven into the remote regions of North 
Shensi. But they came back after 15 years 
to take over the country. 

In Indonesia, the party appeared to be 
politically bankrupt in 1952. But the Com- 
munist leaders succeeded in establishing a 
party which claimed in 1965 three million 
members and perhaps five times that many 
followers in various front organizations. The 
direction of its leaders, Aidit and Njorno, 
was extraordinarily skillful. Like Ho Chi 
Minh, in Indochina in 1946, they claimed 
their party represented a national move- 
ment without foreign ties and without for- 
eign control of its ideology. And it was quite 
true that the PKI did not follow, entirely, 
either Russian or Chinese political doctrine. 

Prior to September 30, 1965, there was 
little evidence that the latent militancy of 
the Communists was high. They did not ap- 
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pear to have forces militarily trained or 
equipped. What they seemed to be doing 
was building up a mass movement rather 
1755 creating and training effective combat 

In the cities, the PKI presented the party 
as a cultural force and as a patron of the 
arts and sciences. And, increasingly, it 
turned its attentions to the villagers. That 
the PKI had become a major political force 
was evident when Indonesia held its first 
general elections in September, 1955. For 
the PKI obtained approximately 16.4 per- 
cent of all the votes cast. 

Apart from the Communist Party, there is 
also the question of Sukarno. There is little 
doubt that he assisted greatly in the party's 
revivification, after 1952. He denounced those 
who pointed up the evils and dangers of com- 
munism. Constantly, he advocated a govern- 
ernment of national union based upon the 
cooperation of nationalist, religionist and 
Communist political forces; and he stified 
free political discussion and debate. 

He banned the major enemies of the Com- 
munist Party, the MASJUMI and PSI parties, 
and he restrained the growing antagonism 
of the Army. He gave the PKI leaders minis- 
terial offices, although he refrained from giv- 
ing them executive control of any depart- 
ment of government. 

Many groups, particularly of students, ac- 
cuse him of clandestine cooperation with 
the Communists in the 1965 coup. They de- 
mand his trial and the Suharto government 
may take this important step this year. 

This was not Sukarno’s relationship to the 
Communist Party in the beginning. At the 
time of the Communist rebellion in Septem- 
ber, 1948, he was compelled to ask the In- 
donesian people, in an emergency radio 
broadcast, to choose between the PKI leader, 
Musso, and himself. Thereafter, he was con- 
tinuously attacked by the leaders of the PKI. 

It is difficult to explain the change. Ideo- 
logically, to Sukarno, there are not Com- 
munists and anti-Communists in the world, 
but rather “haves” and “have nots.” And he 
appears to include the Communists in the 
“have nots,” to whom his fundamentally 
revolutionary principles are attracted. After 
the strong showing of the Communist 
in the 1955 elections, it is possible that he 
saw in the PKI the potential of a revolution- 
ary mass party on which, in a politically 
turbulent future, he could fall back for sup- 
port. 

Sukarno remains an enigma and a prob- 
lem. To many, he is still regarded as Bapak 
(father). He has a strong following in East 
and Central Java. But the political leaders 
who were jailed some four years ago have 
now been released. Hence, political opposi- 
tion to Sukarno can be expected to grow. 

He is an orator of great eloquence and 
force and a masterful politician. But, in the 
present circumstances, his past support of 
the PKI and his pro-China policies are sub- 
stantial political abilities. His present du- 
ties are largely ceremonial. Meanwhile, the 
Army has moved solidly into the power 
vacuum. 


Indonesia. There was great disaffection in 
the outer islands and little confidence in the 
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capacity of the central government to solve 
the country’s pressing problems. 

Early in 1957, a “State of War and Emer- 
gency” (Keadaan Darurat Perang) was pro- 
claimed by the Government for all of Indo- 
nesia. Opposition to this decree was immedi- 
ately voiced by the military commanders 
throughout Sumatra and in Eastern Indo- 
nesia, although under the decree these same 
commanders received the status of military 
administrators of their regions and took 
jurisdiction over all economic and financial 
affairs. Dissatisfaction continued to grow 
until the dissident commanders, together 
with political leaders in sympathy with them, 
met on September 7 and 8 to formulate the 
Palemburg Charter. 

The Charter attacked communism as in- 
ternationally controlled and as contrary to 
three of the five principles of the Pant Jasila? 
the basic political philosophy to which all 
Indonesians subscribe. It called for the 
prohibition of communism as a political 
movement. When they felt that their ob- 
jectives were not being realized, they pro- 
claimed, in 1958, the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia. Thus, 
began a civil war which was to last for a 
period of three years. 

Many of the dissident commanders re- 
turned to the fold in 1961, but meanwhile, 
the influence of the Army in Jakarta had 
been greatly augmented. In 1959, martial 
law was declared, and, in a new Cabinet, the 
Army received one-quarter of all Cabinet 
posts, At the same time, Nasution took over 
the prestigious office of Minister for Security 
and Defense. 

Now the question arises inevitably: since 
the changes initiated on September 30, 1965, 
will not the Army retain its power and, ulti- 
mately, take over complete contro] of the 
Government? Certainly its senior officers 
have the power. But, a number of counter- 
yailing considerations would have to be 
considered. 

In the first place, the military would not 
like to take upon itself the onus of destroy- 
ing the progress of democracy in Indonesia. 
Moreover, the Army itself is composed of 
heterogeneous elements which, in the past, 
have not endured without controversy. Sen- 
lor officers fought on opposite sides in 1958. 

Perhaps, the most persuasive factor is the 
elite quality and character of the officers 
themselves. They believe in the future of 
Indonesia as a democracy. They believe in 
the essential principles of the Pant Jasila. 
And they eschew dictatorship whether it is in 
the person of an all powerful executive or in 
& social class. This feeling has been expressed 
by Suharto, who has publicly reiterated that 
Indonesia is a state based on law and not 
power, Before the People’s Consultative Con- 
gress he did not press for authoritarian con- 
trol, but for a return to Constitutional 
procedures. 

Of course, the members of the officers corps 
are ardent nationalists. No pro-Chinese 
movement could enlist their support, today, 
on ideological or other grounds. But, there 
remains the ominous military Maison with 
the Soviet Union. 

Since Sukarno negotiated the first line of 
credit in Moscow in September, 1956, Com- 
munist aid has almost equalled the aid from 
the West, but it was provided, largely, for 
the purchase of military supplies. In 1958, 
the first MIG-15 fighters appeared. In addi- 
tion, a few IL-28 bombers, manned by the 
Indonesian Air Force, were observed. There- 
after, Soviet aid was extended to include 


The three: devotion to God, nationalism 
and democracy. The remaining two: devotion 
to humanity and social justice. For an ac- 
count of the dissident movement, written 
when the issue was still unresolved, see the 
writer's article “Strength and Weakness in 
the Asian Littoral,” in the December, 1958, 
issue of the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings. 
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MIG-21 fighters, armed with air-to-air mls- 
siles, and TU-16 medium bombers carrying 
air-to-surface missiles. Moreover, the Army 
obtained amphibious tanks and antillery and 
the Navy, a cruiser and a number of subma- 
rines and destroyers. By 1962, Soviet military 
instructors were attached to all services and 
Indonesian officers were receiving intensive 
training in Moscow. 

It is idle to suppose that all of this has 
not given the Soviet Union a substantial in- 
terest and stake. But the disastrous effect of 
militarization on this scale has not been lost 
on the new Government. It was one of the 
vital factors that destroyed the Indonesian 
economy. In 1960, military expenditures 
amounted to at least one-third of the total 
regular budget and in 1961, to one-half. The 
result was that budget deficits were created 
and the country's foreign exchange supply 
was exhausted in the servicing of foreign 
debts. Moreover, it left Indonesia's exports, 
including good earners of foreign exchange 
such as rubber and tin, pledged to the So- 
viet Union for security. 

In July 1966, the Congress approved the 
Government's efforts to end the war in Ma- 
laysia. The Philippines also brought its con- 
flict with Malaysia to an end and the winds 
of peace are currently blowing strongly in 
the area. As Indonesia seeks to shore up its 
economy, the emphasis will not be on the 
need for arms and the influence of the So- 
viet Union may, already, be well past its 
peak. 

The changes now taking place in Indo- 
nesia are of enormous significance to the 
Western Powers. In the first place, a num- 
ber of developments have underscored the 
strategic importance of these islands. Of par- 
ticular importance, are the increasing in- 
volyement of the United States in South- 
east Asia and the evident inability of Great 
Britain to retain strategic responsibility in 
the Indian Ocean. 


It is quite true that what in happening in 


South Viet Nam is not an Isolated action. 
Strategically, what the Communists would 
like to do is what the Japanese succeeded in 
doing temporarily; to control the entire 
Southeast Asian peninsula and break Into 
the Indian Ocean at will. 

China has applied pressure from the north 
on Laos and Cambodia. Before September 30, 
1965, the Communist-oriented Sukarno gov- 
ernment applied pressure from the south on 
Malaya. Singapore, on the western tip of the 
peninsula, controls the Strait of Malacca, and, 
thus, the water corridor between the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. 

The departure of the British has created 
a power vacuum in the Indian Ocean. And 
there are many who suggest that the United 
States should fill it by establishing there a 
balanced Indian Ocean fleet. But this would 
not be possible, if control of the Strait were 
lost. And even a cursory glance at the map 
will show the strategic importance, in this 
respect, of the adjacent Sumatran littoral. 

Secondly, it is possible that Indonesian 
political life will swing full circle. In the 
beginning, republican institutions flourished 
and democratic processes were free. In 1959, 
the parliamentary system collapsed and 
Sukarno governed the country with the sup- 
port of the Army and of the Communist 
Party. Political parties were banned or they 
functioned without prestige, authority or 
power. The present trend is away from a per- 
sonal dictatorship and toward a free society. 
And this is the type of society with which 
the West can reach accommodation on poli- 
tical and economic terms. 

Hence, if the present leaders of the coun- 
try turn West for support they should be 
able to find it. It should be recognized in 
the United States that although the military 
is in present control, it is exercising political 
power with great restraint, The world can 
now look forward to the free election of a 
permanent People’s Consultative Congress 
and the time when the various departments 
of government—executive, legislative and 
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judicial—will exercise their constitutional 
functions. 

Indonesia is returning to a parllamentary 
system, with free political parties, and the 
democratic processes that characterized the 
early years of its independence. And it is 
the military that seems to be pointing the 
way. The West should view their efforts with 
sympathy and consideration and lend what- 
ever assistance it can. 


Minority Views of Hon. John Conyers, Jr., 
on the Conference Report on H.R. 2508, 
the Congressional Districting Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, to be a 
conferee on a bill, particularly a major 
item of legislation, is a great privilege. 
I was honored to serve with distin- 
guished colleagues who have attempted 
to fashion an acceptable compromise be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of 
this bill. Unfortunately I regretfully find 
that I must dissent from the report of 
my fellow House conferees and instead 
report to the House my dissenting views. 


I felt that there were some provisions ` 


in the original House bill which, at best, 
would result in great confusion and 
much litigation, and, at worst, were un- 
constitutional and promoted gerryman- 
dering. The Senate bill corrected these 
defects though it contained some provi- 
sions that I thought could reasonably 
be delayed until the 1972 elections in 
order to promote stability of congres- 
sional districts. After months of pub- 
licity and discussion of this matter, both 
in the Congress and throughout the 
country, I had hoped that the confer- 
ence committee could fashion a com- 
promise between the House and Senate 
versions which would satisfy the consti- 
tutional requirements of equal repre- 
sentation, but still reduce confusion, liti- 
gation, and instability of congressional 
districts. Unfortunately the conference 
report, in my opinion, raises more ques- 
tions of unconstitutionality than did 
even the original House bill and it also 
could result in even more confusion, liti- 
gation, and delay than would be true if 
there were no bill at all. Finally the con- 
ference report could possibly result in a 
majority of the House of Representatives 
having to run at-large in the 1968 elec- 
tions. 

Because neither the House nor the 
Senate has held any hearings on their 
different versions of this bill, nor have 
hearings eyen been held on the overall 
question of congressional districting, 
many questions and items of confusion 
haye developed regarding this bill. This 
conference report unfortunately adds to 
the confusion and questions since it 
eliminated provisions contained in both 
the House and Senate versions and sub- 
stituted provisions contained in neither 
version. Of the many questions and prob- 
lems that might possibly arise from this 
conference version, there are some par- 
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ticular points which I feel deserve special 
Mention. 
MANDATORY DELAY OF REDISTRICTING UNTIL 
AFTER THE 1968 ELECTIONS IN MOST STATES 
Section 2 of both the House and Sen- 
ate versions established specific stand- 
&rds for congressional districts for the 
1968 and 1970 elections. Those provisions 
Were ‘completely eliminated from the 
Conference report and the following 
guage was substituted: 
Src. 2. No State shall be required to re- 
district prior to the 19th Federal decennial 
unless the results of a special Federal 
Census conducted pursuant to the proyi- 
sions of the- Act of August 26, 1954, as 
amended (71 Stat. 481; 13 U.S.C. 8), are 
Avatlable for use therein. ` 


The statement of the managers on the 
Part of the House states that— 

It is to be emphasized that nothing in the 
Conference report prohibits a State from re- 
districting prior to the 93d Congress if it so 

ects, 


However, the statement goes on to 
Say that “The only requirement is that 
Current census data be used if the redis- 

is to be undertaken.” From other 


Census data will mean that obtained 
through special Federal statewide cen- 
8Uses, Such special censuses can only be 


m most of the States, particularly the 
er ones, in time to be used for draw- 
new districts for the 1968 elections. 

So though the bill itself states that no 

tate shall be “required” to redistrict, 
the statement of the managers would 
8€em to mean that, with almost no ex- 
ceptions, no State legislatures would be 

&ble, even on its own initiative, to draw 

New districts for the 1968 elections. 

N OF AT-LARGE ELECTIONS FOR THE 

1966 AND 1970 ELECTIONS WAS ELIMINATED 
The elimination of all provisions relat- 
ing to the establishment of districts for 
the 1968 and 1970 elections and the sub- 

Stitution of the above language becomes 

ly disturbing when it is noted 
that the prohibition of at-large elections 

Contained in both the Senate bill and the 

Ouse bill—with the exception of Hawaii 

e Mexico—has also been elimi- 


What then is the effect of this bill on 
those nine States—New York, Tennessee, 
N chusetts, Indiana, Texas, Missouri, 

orth Carolina, New Jersey, and IIII- 
Nois—whose congressional districts have 

found to be unconstitutional and 

Who have been ordered to draw new dis- 
cts to be used in the 1968 elections? 
Aae bill specifically makes it impossible 
or the courts to “require” new Cistricts 
be established since it requires the use 
Of special Federal censuses but which 
Will not be available in most cases in time 
or the 1968 elections. The only way for 
€ courts to both uphold their decisions 
enforcing constitutional rights but still 
attempt to uphold the guidelines estab- 
lished by this bill would seem to be the 
Tequirement that the Congressmen from 
ach of these States run at large in the 
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1968 elections. Though new Federal spe- 
cial statewide census data would be avail- 
able to create districts for the 1970 elec- 
tions, the requirement that the 156 Con- 
gressmen from these nine States must 
run at large in the 1968 elections would 
seem to be quite extreme and unjustified. 

Presumably the same situation could 
develop in Florida and Ohio where final 
adjudication of court suits regarding 
congressional districts are still pending. 
These two States have a total of 36 ad- 
ditional Congressmen. 

Also would not the same situation de- 
velop in other States if court suits are 
now filed? Presumably this would be par- 
ticularly revelant in those five States 
where no court suit is now pending but 
which were required to redistrict by the 
original House bill because the popula- 
tion deviation between the largest and 
smallest districts were more than 30 per- 
cent, The presumed assumption underly- 
ing that requirement of the House bill 
was that these States districting plans 
were clearly violative of the Constitution 
and should therefore be required to re- 
district without even the necessity of a 
court suit. These States include Cali- 
fornia with a 95.1-percent variance, West 
Virginia with 39.2 percent, Georgia with 
38.2 percent, Pennsylvania with 35.1 per- 
cent, and Nebraska with 31.1 percent. 
These five States are represented by 83 
Congressmen. Would they possibly have 
to run at-large? 

Since most of these 16 States I 
have mentioned are rather large States 
there is small chance that the Bureau of 
the Census could compile special Federal 
statewide census data in time for the 
1968 elections. This would mean that 
possibly as many as 275 Members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, a rather 
large majority, would have to run at- 
large in the 1968 elections. 

Now, of cousre, the courts do have one 
other option, instead of trying to con- 
form with this bill, and that is simply 
declaring that enforcement of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution cannot 
be delayed because Congress prefers that 
up-to-date census data be used in draw- 
ing congressional districts, however pref- 
erable that might be. 

Though some might suggest that the 
courts would then probably allow the 
current districts to be used I would sug- 
gest that is quite unlikely, to say the 
least. In nine States Federal court deci- 
sions have been handed down, many of 
them confirmed by the Supreme Court, 


holding that these current congressional- 


districts are unconstitutional. That de- 
termination, and any possible future de- 
termination, was based and would be 
based on what the Constitution requires 
and Congress cannot by legislative act 
make constitutional what is not. 

In my own opinion the courts will 
probably declare these provisions of the 
bill unconstitutional if they do not de- 
clare the whole bill unconstitutional. 
Certainly it would be far better for the 
conferees to meet again and attempt to 
fashion an agreement between the Sen- 
ate and House versions which, while still 
reducing litigation, confusion and the 
constant reshuffling of congressional dis- 
trict lines, would still be constitutional, 
reasonable, and equitable. 
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The Debt Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago 
the House of Representatives voted to re- 
ject attemps to raise the permament 
national debt limit from $285 to $365 
billion. At that time I joined in voting 
against the proposed raise. In taking this 
action, I clearly stated that I felt it was 
vital to serve notice that expenditures 
for nonessential programs cannot con- 
tinue their virtually limitless spiral. One 
of the best places to start, while showing 
the people of the United States that this 
House is serious about fiscal responsi- 
bility, was to defeat the increase in the 
permanent national debt limit so that 
& more realistic limit could be offered. 

My personal concern for limitations on 
Federal spending is sincere and well es- 
tablished. I haye voted for many reduc- 
tions in Government expenditures. One 
such vote was for better management of 
agricultural incentives and a decrease in 
agricultural subsidies. The current agri- 
cultural subsidy program, over recent 
decades, has been a prime example of 
Federal excess and mismanagement, We 
simply cannot continue handouts to, and 
spoon feeding of, the farmers to the ex- 
tent that they become dependent and no 
longer continue to make their own way. 
In this, as in other areas, we must make 
every effort to insure that the American 
people get a dollar’s worth for every tax 
dollar spent. 

One of the most potent ways of rein- 
forcing this effort is support for the 
Honorable WRIGHT PaTMAN’s proposal to 
require the Treasury Department to 
cease annual interest payments of $1.9 
billion on $45 billion of bonds held by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
These bonds, according to Mr. PATMAN, 
have been paid for in full. Yet the United 
States continues to collect almost $2 
billion a year in interest on these bonds. 
In addition, these bonds, which should 
have been retired, are included in the 
national debt. This practice and the col- 
lecting of interest should be halted im- 
mediately. 

When the rule for the debt ceiling came 
to the floor no amendments were al- 
lowed. I voted against the rule in order to 
permit Mr. Patman’s important proposal 
to reach the floor. Unfortunately those of 
us who voted for amendments were de- 
feated. However the $365 billion perma- 
nent limit was also defeated: 

More recently the national debt ceil- 
ing was presented to the House again 
with a permanent limit of $358 billion 
$7 billion less than the rejected limit. 
This was a significant cut and was clear- 
ly a response to the House’s interest in a 
limit to nonessential spending. Notice 
had been served and cognizance of it reg- 
istered. We must cut back on nonessen- 
tial programs. We in the Congress must 
exercise constant and continuing pru- 
dence. 
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With the proposed national debt ceil- 
ing reduced $7 billion, we must now, in 
the words of the distinguished chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
“Turn to the business of insuring the fi- 
nancial stability of our country.” We 
must recognize that the essential needs 
of our Government are great and the 
permanent debt limit must be raised in 
accordance with those needs. The ceiling 
must be raised from time to time to keep 
pace with the growth of this great Na- 
tion. Much like any business which is 
undergoing tremendous growth, the Na- 
tion's debts necessarily increase with ex- 
pansion. 

Our gross national product—the sum 
of all goods and services produced in the 
United States—is rising constantly. Our 
population is rising—there are more peo- 
ple to feed, clothe and house. Our per 
capita income is rising—we have more 
money to spend. Consequently, our debt 
must also rise. 

But how far has the national debt 
really gone? Has it increased 500 percent. 
since 1950, as has personal debt? No it 
has not. Well then has it increased 350 
percent since 1950, as has State and local 
debt? No it has not. Well then has it in- 
creased over 200 percent since 1950, as 
has corporate debt? Again, it has not. 
The national debt in 1967 is but 28 per- 
cent higher than it was in 1950. I do not 
mean to confuse matters with extensive 
statistics. However the subject is com- 
plicated and hopefully some statistics 
will serve to clarify this issue. Perhaps 
the most significant statistic is that the 
national debt at present is only 42.9 per- 
cent of our gross national product. Seven 
years ago it was 57.8 percent of the gross 
national product. Moreover, after World 
War II, the national debt was greater, 
one-third again greater, than the total 
output of our goods and services. 

In 1946 the national debt comprised 58 
percent of the U.S. total indebtedness— 
today that figure is 22 percent. Twenty 
years ago per capita Federal debt—the 
debt figured for each person in the 
United States—was over $1,900—today 
that figure is $1,628. Thus, in a broad 
perspective such as this subject demands, 
the proportionate impact of the national 
debt has declined steadily in the past two 
decades. 

Therefore, I joined with my colleagues 
in a responsible solution to this prob- 
lem and voted to pass the reduced debt 
limit. We have achieved much of what 
was desired when we first voted 2 weeks 
before. Our point was made; our message 
conveyed. We then had to act promptly 
to pass the reduced debt ceiling to pre- 
vent the chaos that would have surely 
ensued had we not. 

Social security payments would have 
lapsed and veterans on pensions would 
have lost their sole means of support. 
Letters have poured in from the Amer- 
ican Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars warning us of the potential disas- 
ter. Our national credit would have be- 
come imperiled and we would have been 
forced to pay a greater rate of interest 
on our indebtedness. If this had been 
allowed to occur this great Nation simply 
could not have met its myriad financial 
obligations. 
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Most importantly, even after this is- 
sue is settled, let us not relax our vigi- 
lance to achieve and maintain respon- 
sible fiscal policy. Let us not cease in 
our determination to take real and 
meaningful action to decrease nones- 
sential spending and increase our fi- 
nancial credibility. 


AFL-CIO Urges Government To Ease 
Political Curbs on Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
E. Harris, associate general counsel of 
the AFL-CIO, recently stated his views 
concerning the outmodel Hatch Act. 

Mr. Harris pointed out that the Hatch 
Act may have been necessary decades 
ago, but today it is outmoded, misunder- 
stood, and misinterpreted. 

Not only do I fully agree with Mr. 
Harris“ views, but I introduced on Jan- 
uary 16, 1967. H.R, 2346, a bill which 
would amend the Hatch Act to permit all 
officers and employees of the Federal 
Government to exercise the full respon- 
sibility of citizenship and to take part 
in the political life of our country. I have 
been sponsoring similar legislation since 
1957. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following arti- 
cle stating Mr. Harris’ views, which ap- 
peared in the June 9, 1967, edition of the 
Seafarers Log, a publication of the Sea- 
farers International Union. 

The article follows: 

AFL-CIO URGES GOVERNMENT To Ease 

Polrricau. Curas ON EMPLOYEES 

WasHincton.—An AFL-CIO spokesman has 
urged greater freedom for government em- 
ployees to be active in partisan politics. 

The broad bans of the Hatch Act may have 
been necessary decades ago, but today they 
are outmoded, misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, declared Thomas E. Harris, associate 
general counsel of the AFL-CIO, “Surely the 
country is more politically mature than that 
now,” he said on Labor News Conference, a 
weekly network radio interview, Tuesdays at 
7:35 p.m. EDT on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

“Nearly all federal employees and an ever- 
increasing number of state and local em- 
Ployees’ are affected by the Act, he said, and 
most of them want the right to be politically 
active “of their own choice and of their own 
volition.” 

Harris proposed three basic changes in the 
law and its administration: 

Clearer definition of federal jobs whose 
incumbents influence policy and “should be 
continued under restrictions—at least with 
respect to running for federal political jobs.“ 

Give all other federal employees fredom 
to “be politically active—to be active in 
parties—even to run for federal office.” 

Turn back to the states and municipalities 
the right to determine which of their em- 
ployees should be restricted. 

“Nobody questions the desirability” of pro- 
hibiting government employees from using 
their “official authority or influence for the 
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purpose of trying to affect the results of an 
election” and protecting them from political 
pressures from their superiors, he declared. 

But, Harris pointed out, the jobs of “the 
great bulk of federal employees” involve 
neither administration of policy nor “any 
sort of political discretion whatever.” Fur- 
ther, he declared, “there are criminal statues" 
that safeguard workers from political pres- 
sures, and “we certainly have no intention 
of altering or in any way weakening those,” 


Private American Fund Gives $50,000 to 
the U.N. Trust Fund for South Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, as mem- 
ber of the National Committee of the 
American Committee on Africa, I have 
noticed that our Government has yet to 
make a contribution to the 1965 United 
Trust Fund for South Africa, although 
our representative did support its estab- 
lishment. There is finally a request in the 
fiscal 1968 budget of the State Depart- 
ment for up to $150,000 for U.N. activities 
in South Africa. I hope this sum is ap- 
proved and that a sufficient portion of it 
is allocated to the Trust Fund. 


Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a text of a 
letter from Mr. George M. Houser, Sec- © 
retary of the African Aid and Legal De- 
fense Fund, to the U.N. Trust Fund 
chairman, His Excellency Mr. Sverker C. 
Astrom, and a press release from the De- 
fense Fund in respect to its $50,000 grant 
to the U.N. Trust Fund for South Africa: 
Private AMERICAN FuND Gives $50,000 To 
THE U.N. Trust FUND For SOUTH AFRICA 


George M. Houser, secretary of the African 
Aid and Legal Defense Fund, announced to- 
day that the Fund had just made a grant of 
$50,000 to the United Nations Trust Fund 
for South Africa. In making the grant the 
‘Trustees of the AALDF were conscious of the 
fact that the United States Government has 
not as yet made any contribution to the U.N. 
Fund, although it voted for its establishment 
in 1965, In a letter to Sweden's Ambassador, 
Sverker C. Astrom, the Chairman of the U.N. 
Trust Fund, Mr. Houser said, “We realize 
that the contributions come primarily 
from the governments of U.N, member na- 
tions, not from private groups such as the 
African Aid and Legal Defense Fund... . 
We would hope that our contribution, com- 
ing from a private American fund, would 
motivate the U.S. Government to respond by 
giving to the U.N. Trust Fund for South 
Africa in the near future.” 

The U.N. Trust Fund will use the money 
to assist the victims of South Africa's policy 
of apartheid and the dependents of the many 
imprisoned opponents of that white suprem- 
acist regime through legal defense, family 
relief, education and refugee aid. The Afri- 
can Aid and Legal Defense Fund was estab- 
lished in 1966. Its purposes are to defend 
human and civil rights of needy Africans 
by providing or financing legal assistance; to 
provide medical relief and educational funds 
to Africans, particularly refugees; to render 
aid to indigent Africans suffering from eco- 
nomic, legal or social injustice; and to in- 
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form the American public about the needs 

Of Africans for charitable and educational 

assistance. The Trustees of the Fund in- 

clude: Theodore Tucker, Chairman; Edler 

Hawkins, Vice-Chairman; Andrew Norman. 
urer; and George M. Houser, Secretary. 

Other trustees are: Daniel Bernstein, Edward 

Gray, Marvin Harris, Sophia Yarnall Jacobs, 

William B. Landis, Allan Morrison, Israel 

Mowshowitz, and Mason Sears. (See En- 

Closed Letter) 

Arnican Am AND LEGAL DEFENSE FUND, 

New York, N.Y., June 9, 1967. 

H. E. Mr. Sverxer C. ASTROM, 

Chairman, United Nations Trust Fund for 
South Africa Permanent Mission of Swe- 
den to the United Nations, New York, 
N.Y. 

Dran Mr. AMBASSADOR: This letter is to in- 
form you that the Trustees of the African 
Ald and Legal Defense Fund have voted to 
Contribute $50,000 to the United Nations 

t Fund for South Africa. This amount is 

& concrete manifestation of our whole- 

support for the purposes of the U.N. 

Trust Pund. We firmly believe in the U.N. 

Fund's aims and activities in providing legal 

ense for the victims of apartheid legisla- 

in giving relief aid to the families of 

Political prisoners and in granting aid to the 
y refugees from South Africa. 

We realize that the needs of the recipients 
of UN. Trust Fund aid are great and that 
Contributions come primarily from the gov- 
emments of U.N. member nations, not from 
Private groups such as the African Aid and 

Defense Fund, But our Fund is partic- 
y glad to make this grant in view of the 

Tact that our own government has not yet 

Contributed to the U.N. Fund. We would hope 
t our contribution, coming from a pri- 

Yate American fund, would motivate the 

Nited States Government to respond by giv- 

to the U.N. Trust Fund for South Africa 
in the near future. 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE M. HOUSER. 
Secretary. 
The 100th Anniversary of an 


American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, this year is 
& special occasion for the people of the 
Third Congressional District of Louisi- 
hee which I have the honor to represent 


oe and 
© hundred years ago, one George W. 
Dunbar, 


fanning shrimp near the island of Grand 
Ferre. making this valuable and delicious 
time available to the public for the first 


1 The year 1967, therefore, marks the 
ath anniversary of an American in- 
UStry which is vitally important to our 
economy. 


In commemoration of this century of 
rim 


monies to mark the event at Grand 
etre, Wednesday, July 12, 1967. 

— 85 Speaker, the shrimp industry is 

an, of the most important in my district 
d I want to salute the American 
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Shrimp Canners Association for their 
recognition of the 100th anniversary of 
its beginning. 


Foreign Aid Exposed as Glaring Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee is la- 
boriously struggling through a markup in 
the 1968-69 foreign aid bill. The taxpay- 
ers will have little relief when the major- 
ity on the committee hammers out this 
latest spending authorization. 

Despite irrefutable evidence of the pro- 
gram's failure it has been, through its 
entrenched bureaucracy, a permanent 
international boondoggle. However, there 
are penetrating and objective comments 
from knowledgeable sources exposing the 
failure of th. program, One such article 
appeared in this morning’s Chicago 
Tribune in a special column by Mr. 
Henry Hazlitt. I insert this article in the 
Recorp, at this point: 

FOREIGN Am EXPOSED AS GLARING FAILURE 

(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The middle east crisis has exposed more 
glaringly than ever the futility and bank- 
ruptcy of our foreign aid program. 

That program has certainly not served the 
interests of the United States, On net balance 
it has even hurt most of the foreign recip- 
ients. 

We have spent the incredible total of some 
136 billion dollars in foreign aid to some 100 
nations around the globe. Among the major 
arguments made for this program is that it 
would buy friends and allies, stop the spread 
of communism, and prevent wars. What evi- 
dence is there that it has done any of these 
things? 

In country after country, month after 
month, riotous mobs in nations receiving our 
aid have stoned our embassies, torn down 
our flag, set fire to our libraries. 

Since the beginning of the program the 
United States has given the Arabs 3.8 billion 
dollars, of which more than one billion went 
to Egypt. Yet the Arab countries call us their 
real enemy, and half of them have broken 
off diplomatic relations with us. 


INDIA CRITICIZES US 


We have given India nearly 6 billions. We 
have poured in food as has no other country 
to try to save the population from famine. 
Yet the Indian government has sided with 
Yugoslavia in supporting the Arabs and 
criticizing us. This is notwithstanding the 
fact that Egyptian President Nasser's closing 
of the Suez canal is threatening a break in 
the American food pipe line to India. 

So much for the gratitude, friends, and 
allies that our foreign policy has got us. 

Has it prevented wars? The billions in ald 
that we gave the Arabs for peaceful purposes 
have made other funds available for war. 
Israel bought mostly French weapons; but, 
as the Citizens Foreign Aid committee has 
pointed out, the billion dollars we gave Israel 
in economic aid facilitated the purchases. 

The point is even more clearly illustrated 
by our direct military aid. As reported in the 
Chicago Tribune, we gave 27.6 million dollars 
military aid to Israel to discourage attacks 
from Egypt or Syria. We gave 66 millions in 
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military aid to Jordan, presumably to keep 
Nasser from taking it over. But just as Paki- 
stan and India used United States-given mili- 
tary equipment to fight each other, so have 
the middle east nations. 

Has our aid on net balance even helped 
the countries to which it has gone? No doubt 
in some cases, in which the aided govern- 
ments in the main encouraged free enter- 
prise, it has. But in India, for example, our 
aid has been used to subsidize socialistic 
“planning” policies that have tended to pro- 
long and intensify the poverty and famine. 

AID ACTUALLY HURT 


If most of the countries that have been 
getting our government-to-government 
handouts without conditions—or, worse on 
condition that they embrace socialist plan- 
ning! —had instead tried to en e do- 
mestic private investment or to attract 
foreign private investment, they would have 
had to adopt internal reforms that would 
have made them far better off economically 
than they are today. 

Our foreign aid program has not merely 
been a complete failure abroad. It has helped 
postpone our own capital development, to 
unbalance our federal budget, to create 
chronic deficits both in our own budget and 
in our balance of payments, to bring in- 
fiation at home, and to undermine confi- 
dence in the dollar abroad. If as a result we 
are finally forced to suspend gold-converti- 
bility of the dollar, that will hardly con- 
tribute to the economic stability of the rest 
of the world. 


Deepening Resignation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s reorganization plan is designed 
to provide more effective administration 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia. 


There is considerable evidence that 
this reorganization comes none too soon. 
The Federal City has recently lost several 
high-quality administrators as a result 
of resignations. This is only one indica- 
tion that something is seriously wrong 
with the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. 

I include an editorial from today’s 
Washington Post with my remarks: 

DEEPENING RESIGNATION 

The city of Washington is now suffering a 
desperate shortage of administrators capable 
of running the massive new Federal social 
programs. Within the past year, there has 
been an almost complete turnover among the 
officials who-run the city’s war on poverty, 
its welfare d t, and its housing au- 
thority. One went off to Mayor Lindsay's New 
York, another to the Federal Government. 
Others simply got fed up and left. Wherever 
the action is, indisputably it is not at the 
District Building. Now, with the resignation 
of George W. Grier, the city loses the man 
who is chiefiy responsible for drafting Wash- 
ington's plan for Demonstration Cities aid, 
for organizing the city’s part of the chll- 
dren's summer programs, and for connecting 
the city government to the new neighbor- 
hood councils. 

Unlike other cities, Washington is not de- 
veloping a corps of sensitive and sophisti- 
cated administrators to handle the new Fed- 
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eral-urban ventures. To the contrary, the 
best men are leaving. One reason is a power 
struggle between the civilians and the Army 
officers in the District Building; the civilians 
are losing. Another reason is congressional 
harassment and eccentric appropriations. 

President Johnson talks of making Wash- 
ington a model of the Great Society. But, as 
the administrative requirements of these 
programs are made tighter and more de- 
manding, the city’s ability to meet them is 
steadily declining. 


Amending and Extending Title V of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 10943) to 


amend and extend title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 10943, the bill now 
under consideration. It is my opinion 
that it is obvious this bill represents a 
vehicle for the continuation of the 
Teachers Corps. However, I further be- 
lieve it is more than that. It also repre- 
sents an attempt—and I believe a suc- 
cessful attempt—to coordinate the pro- 
grams for providing the educational 
personnel that we need for the schools 
of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe all of us re- 
member the recent history of the 
Teachers, Corps program. It is a rather 
thorny history. which weaves itself 
through the course of the last Congress. 
In addition earlier this year the admin- 
istration attempted to divide the au- 
thorization for the Teachers Corps, plac- 
ing a part of it in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and leaving a 
part of it in the Higher Education Act. 

Mr. Chairman, this House very firmly 
rejected that approach and now we are 
back with what I believe is a more re- 
sponsible approach designed toward co- 
ordinating the programs for providing 
additional educational personnel, rather 
than the fractionalization of these 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this legisla- 


tion because I am satisfied it is designed’ 


to expand somewhat the present pro- 
grams in teacher education, without in 
any way interfering with the responsi- 
bility of local or State school boards or 
colleges and universities. 

Mr. Chairman, the changes made in 
the Teachers Corps, for example, leave 
the recruitment, selection and enroll- 
ment of teachers and teacher interns 
entirely at the local level in cooperation 
with institutions of higher learning. The 
State educational agencies would have 
approval powers over the disposition of 
Corps members and of their training. 
The financial arrangements now provide 
for substantial local contributions for 
the cost of the Corps. The whole focus 
of the program is shifted from Washing- 
ton to the States and the communities. 
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The Teachers Corps in this bill bears 
little resemblance to the Corps as con- 
stituted now, and it is significantly 
changed from the Corps as proposed by 
the administration, which seems to have 
a fixation on centralism and Federal 
dictation as the only way of doing things. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other, many 
other, changes throughout this bill 
which move away from the administra- 
tion position of unlimited discretion in 
the hands of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education and toward the concept of a 
creative Federal role without Federal 
domination. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] has expressed the 
intention to discuss those changes in 
considerable detail. Therefore, I shall 
merely indicate their general effect. 

This bill also, Mr. Chairman, moves in 
the direction of a consolidation of Fed- 
eral programs in education. In our study 
of the Office of Education last year our 
special subcommittee held hearings all 
across the country, and almost without 
execption, educators, and school admin- 
istrators expressed concern to us about 
the growing tangle of Federal programs. 

There are so many separate although 
similar authorizations that all but the 
largest and most sophisticated of our 
school systems are having difficulty keep- 
ing up with them. The very number of 
Federal programs in itself has come to 
be a burden on our educational system. 
This bill is a small step in easing that 
unnecessary burden. 

While I support this bill I feel there 
may be additional ways in which we 
can tighten up its language and sharpen 
the congressional intent to limit the 
Federal role in teacher education. With 
this in mind, we should give very care- 
ful consideration to amendments offered 
to this bill. 

In particular, it would be well I be- 
lieve to give close attention to the au- 
thorization levels established by the bill. 
They are suggested by the administra- 
tion in lieu of the open-ended spending 
power that they originally sought, and I 
am not satisfied they are completely 
justified. ` 

For example, title V, part C, currently 
carries an authorization of $275 million 
for teacher fellowships for fiscal 1968. 
The bill reduced this to $195 million for 
fiscal year 1969, and $240 million for 1970. 
However, the President has only re- 
quested $35 million for this purpose for 
next year. It is apparent to me that $100 
million could be cut from this authoriza- 
tion for each of 2 years and still leave 
room virtually to triple the program in 
1969 should the budget situation permit, 
and to quadruple it in 1970. 

In practical terms it is doubtful that 
the program can accommodate even this 
enormous expansion in such a short time, 
and retain its high quality. 

These enormously exaggerated author- 
ization figures tend only to confuse and 
to mislead the academic community as 
to the Federal intentions on funding. I 
personally am much opposed to the “wild 
blue yonder” approach to authorizing ap- 
propriations when everybody in the Gov- 
ernment knows that the money will not 
be appropriated. Our authorizations 
should match our realistic appraisal of 
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the rate at which the programs are to be 
funded. 

Therefore I suggest that we review 
these authorizations right here on the 
House floor in the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

I also want to enter a note of caution 
for my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle. While I support this bill in its 
present form, I cannot and shall not 
support it if the other body changes it 
back to the original administration- 
sponsored form with vast and loosely 
defined discretionary power for the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. The very 
fact that the administration constantly 
requests such delegations of authority 
for the Commissioner of Education, 
knowing of the determined opposition to 
such grants on both sides of the aisle 
in this House, leads me to be more than 
a little suspicious of their ultimate design 
for this legislation. 3 

In my judgment we have a very good 
bill now before us thanks m large part 
to the perception and skill of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Qum], and the administration I believe 
will be well advised to leave it alone. 


Procedure for Control of Mob Violence 
Will Have To Be as Threatening as the 
Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, the 
serious problems of our time often seem 
to defy solution. This is particularly true 
of the mob violence that flares with in- 
creasing frequency on our city streets. 
While we ponder solutions, a small town 
editor in my district, far removed from 
big city violence, has come up with the 
most thought provoking statement I 
have seen on this subject. 

The editor is Chris Christensen, and 
his paper is the Lewis County Herald 
published in Nezperce, Idaho. Believing 
that Christensen’s comments on mov 
violence will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers, I include his editorial in the Her- 
ald's June 15 edition as a part of my 
remarks. 


wisdom of those of many years ago 
lived in a world of much less cultural knowl- 


or turn on the electronic media and are ap- 
palled at the needless destruction going on 
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in our nation as a result of mob violence and 
Activity. Property is burned and looted, peo- 
Ple are killed and injured, and still we do 
Nothing constructive to put an abrupt end 
to this senseless activity. 

When these acts are allowed to continue 
in our large cities we are weakening the or- 
ganization which provides and assures us 
a livelihood in a democratic state. 

It's about time some drastic steps were 
taken in opposition to the mob violence that 

up in our cities. This action will have 
to be severe, as our leaders have allowed the 
Situation to get out of hand. The action 
Will have to be severe enough to threaten 
the life of those participating in mob activ- 
ity. Sounds like a drastic step, but those par- 
tictpating in the mob actions are threatening 
the life of our citizens, so the procedure for 
Control will have to be as threatening as the 
Crime. 


Leaguers Honor George Haney, 
William Payne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Leaguers, Inc., a Newark, N.J., organi- 
zation dedicated to the advancement of 
Youth, has long received my personal ad- 
Miration for its dedicated service toward 
helping young people to help themselves. 
The work of the Leaguers, which was 
founded in 1949 by Mrs. Reynold E. 
Burch, has greatly aided various cul- 
a and educational programs in New- 


On Friday, June 16, two of my con- 
Stituents were among those honored by 
the Leaguers for their meritorious service 
in numerous civic and political programs. 

have long respected the fine work of 

th these men and I would like to make 

achievements a matter of record. 

Citizen of the Year Award from 

the Leaguers went to Mr. George J. 
Haney, who has greatly served his com- 
Munity in numerous capacities. At pres- 
ent, Mr. Haney is the resident manager 
Of the Newark Office of Auchincloss, Par- 
8 & Redpath, members of the New York 
Raden Exchange. He is also a lawyer, 

Ving received his prelegal training 
at Georgetown University and his L.L.B, 

from Rutgers University Law 
School at Newark, N.J. 

Among his many affiliations are the 
following: 

Member of the Securities Advisory 
Committee of the Attorney General's 

ent of the State of New Jersey 
by &ppointment of the Governor. 

Chairman of the Mayor's Advisory 
Committee of Transit and Transporta- 

n in Newark. 

Secretary and member of the execu- 
tive committee and board of directors of 
f New Jersey Region, National Con- 

Erence of Christians and Jews. 

Vice president and member of the 
board of directors of the Arthritis Foun- 
dation of New Jersey. 
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Chairman of the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Library Fund of Northern 
New Jersey. 

Member of the board of directors and 
executive committee of the Leaguers, 
Inc. 

Vice president of the executive board, 
Robert Treat Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Chairman of the Ballentine Award 
Committee for hero policemen and fire- 
men in Newark. 

Honorary member, American Finance 
Association of Seton Hall University. 

Mr. Haney has been honored by the 
following: the Newark Star Ledger in 
1963 as one of the State of New Jersey's 
outstanding citizens for his achieve- 
ments in finance; the New Jersey Re- 
gion, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews as its Brotherhood honoree in 
1965; and one of the 25 persons selected 
by the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America as Newsmaker of the Week in 
1966. 

As a result of his service in World War 
II and the Korean war Mr. Haney was 
awarded the Bronze Star, Purple Heart, 
Combat Infantry Badge, and the Army 
Commendation Ribbon. 

The Leaguers Merit Award was pre- 
sented to Mr. William D. Payne, who was 
born and raised in Newark. He too has 
been active in numerous civic and chari- 
table programs in the city. He received 
his B.A, degree in political science from 
Rutgers University. 

Mr. Payne is presently employed in the 
extrenal affairs department of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America where 
he is assistant manager of community 
relations. 

He has been affiliated with the 
Leaguers Inc. for many years. Mr. Payne 
is a former president of the organiza- 
tion's board of trustees and he is pres- 
ently vice president of the board. He was 
chairman of the Leaguers 1965 fund- 
raising dinner which realized sufficient 
moneys to complete payment of the 
group's new building. 

He has participated in many local and 
national civil rights programs for the 
past 15 years. He is a founder and pres- 
ently a trustee of the United Commu- 
nity Corporation, Newark's central anti- 
poverty agency, and a member of the 
UCC's personnel committee. He was 
formerly the president of the NAACP's 
Youth Council. 

He has long been a leader in the fight 
to gain equal opportunity for all citi- 
zens of Newark. He has especially been 
active in programs to improve the quali- 
ty of education in Newark’s schools. 
Among some of Mr. Payne’s other af- 
fillations are: a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Citizens Council for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; and a member 
of the NAACP; the editorial board of 
Newark Commerce Magazine; and the 
Business and Coordinating Council. 

The numerous achievements of these 
two men should serve as an example to 
the citizens of our cities to strive toward 
more active participation in the affairs 
and operations of their neighborhood. 
It is my hope that others will follow in 
their footsteps. 
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Payoffs and Bribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said recently by many people who 
are interested in the welfare of our Na- 
tion regarding recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as 
well as the cause for these decisions. Ap- 
parently it is generally agreed among 
those that keep up with the decisions of 
this Court that the majority of the Jus- 
tices are not interested in interpreting 
the law or the Constitution, but desire to 
foist upon our people their own political 
philosophy and notions of what the law 
should be. Some people had high hopes 
that in future appointments the Chief 
Executive would attempt to place on the 
Supreme Court men who would endeavor 
to bring some order out of the maze of 
chaotic decisions which have recently 
been made. Apparently this has not been 
done in the most recent appointments to 
the Court. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the News of Lynchburg, Va., 
on Thursday, June 22, 1967, which points 
out rather cogently the situation now 
confronting us so far as a majority of 
the Supreme Court is concerned: 

PAYOFFS AND BRIBES 

President Johnson's nomination of Thur- 
good Marshall for the U.S. Supreme Court 
points up again that appointments to that 
court—the dominant power in the land—are 
not made on the basis of personal and pro- 
fessional qualifications but as political pay- 
offs and bribes. 

For Mr, Marshall was nominated primarily 
because he is a Negro. That was the over- 
riding consideration. He was selected because 
of his race, and not in spite of it, 

Both the President, who nominates mem- 
bers of the court, and the Senate, which 
confirms them, must bear the blame for 
these appointments made for political rea- 
sons. Both betray the American people by 
placing their own political gain above the 
nation’s welfare. 

In recent years, the judicial power vested 
in the Supreme Court has been twisted Into 
an assault upon those principles which form 
the foundation of the Constitution. And this 
has come to pass largely because of Presi- 
dential misuse, and Senate endorsement, of 
the power of appointment to the court. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has rendered his 
country great service. But his appointment of 
Earl Warren to the court, as a payoff for 
Warren's help in electing him President, has 
done the country far more harm than all of 
Eisenhower's long and honorable military 
service has done good. Mr. Warren's concept 
of America and American institutions is far 
different from that of the men who wrote 
the Constitution which Mr. Warren took an 
oath to uphold. More than any single Ameri- 
can jurist since John Marshall, Earl Warren 
has subverted that Constitution, twisted it 
to refiect his own “social preferences”, to 
create an America diametrically opposite to 
that which the framers of the Constitution 
had in mind. 
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Other recent appointments to the court 
have followed the same trend; all were po- 
litical payoffs or bribes. 

As U.S. News and World Report noted this 
week, William Brennan was appointed main- 
ly because of his religion. He is a Catholic. 

Arthur Goldberg was appointed because he 
is a Jew. Abe Fortas was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in the “Jewish” seat on the Court. 

Byron White was appointed because of his 
political help in electing John F. Kennedy. 

And now, Thurgood Marshall has been 
nominated because he is a Negro. 

Some of these men are more qualified pro- 
fessionally than the others. But their pro- 
fessional qualifications were not taken into 
consideration until after they met the re- 
ligious, ethnic, racial and political criteria. 
Men far better qualified were passed over— 
because they did not meet these other, po- 
litical, considerations. 

Harsh words. But that's the way it comes 
out, any way one looks at it. No recent ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court have been 
made on the basis of professional qualifica- 
tions, but on the basis of the man’s race, 
ethnic origin, religion, and political ide- 
ology—to solidify the political power of the 
man in the Presidency. 

And it is these men who are warping and 
reshaping the character of American life and 
American institutions, ‘according to their 
own sociological and ideological preferences. 
They do not uphold the Constitution; they 
“interpret” it to sanction their destruction 
of it. 


The Honorable Sam Yorty Speaks to 
Jewish Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing topical remarks were made by the 
mayor of Los Angeles, the Honorable 
Sam Yorty, on Sunday, June 18, during 
a Jewish rally of more than 20,000 people 
at the famed Hollywood Bowl. It is my 
privilege and pleasure to share them with 
my colleagues at this time: 

Mayor Sam Yorty told a jam-packed Holly- 
wood Bowl audience of more than 20,000 
people that “although Israel has won the 
military fight, there is still great danger 
ahead as the Communists try to salvage 
something out of this war.” 

Speaking Sunday afternoon before a Jew- 
ish rally for Israel, Yorty warned that the 
issues sre not completely settled and that 
just because the Soviets have had the mask 
of deceit torn from their faces, the Russians 
will still try to win at the conference table. 

“Israel,” said the Mayor, “needs the sup- 
port of right thinking people from all over 
the world.” 


Yorty said that during his visits to the. 


Arab countries in 1954 and again in 1964 
he found them unwilling to accept resettle- 
ment in Arab lands. “We must,” sald Yorty, 
“disband those Arab refugee camps as they 
have been and are still a constant threat to 
peace!” 

“The Arabs,” said the Mayor, “would not 
listen to reason but Instead reaffirmed their 


hate for the people of Israel and are having 


their sons take blood oaths to drive the Jews 
into the sea!” 

Yorty reminded the crowd that the US. 
has paid 70% of the cost of keeping these 
professional refugees at a cost to our gov- 
ernment of $25 million per year while the 
Communists have paid nothing. - 


+ 
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“Yet, the Communists are working among 
these refugees building up a hate for the 
U.S., toward the very hand that is feeding 
them,” said the Mayor. 

Yorty said it is “perfectly obvious, no 
matter how people fiddle around with the 
question, this war started when Nasser closed 
the Gulf of Aqaba.” 

»The Gulf must never be closed again 
ever,“ he said ... “and the makeshift 
borders of Israel must be corrected, straight- 
ened out and made defensible.” 

“Arab neighbors must recognize Israel, 
sign a peace treaty and start economic and 
cultural exchanges which will benefit the 
whole area.“ “Technical aid from Israel can 
be a tremendous benefit to the Arabs whose 
country is backwards when it comes to tech- 
nology,” said Yorty. 

“I would like to see Arab students at the 
great university in Haifa learning this tech- 
nology so they can bring its many benefits 
back to the Arab countries and help their 
people, The Arabs must rid themselves of 
the constant inflammation and influence 
brought to them by the Communists.” 

“People like Nasser and the others who 
have brought about this war must not be 
permitted to hide behind the Russian con- 
ference, asserted Yorty, but they must be 
made to face the Israelis at the conference 
table.” 

“The cause is not over and the fight is not 
won ...much danger lies ahead,” concluded 
Yorty. 


Elkins Park, Pa., Youth Serves as 
Volunteer to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June .27, 1967 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, much 
is heard today about the activities of 
our young people and sometimes what 
we hear and read is not too heartening. 
But the vast majority of our youth are, 
in their own ways, making important 
contributions to our society. 

I felt my colleagues would want to 
learn of the activities of one of the lat- 
ter, a constituent, Harris Neuman, of 
Elkins Park, Pa., who is working as a 
Volunteer in Service to America. The 
Jewish Exponent recently told of Mr. 
Neuman's activities and I am taking this 
opportunity to bring the article to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

VISTA VOLUNTEER Lets CONSCIENCE GUIDE 
Hmm 


When Harris Neuman, 23, graduated from 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
then went on to study at the American 
Mime School, and various other theatrically- 
oriented institutions, his future seemed 
clear. 

Until his conscience caught up with him. 

Neuman, son of Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Neuman, of Elkins Park, was a third-year 
dramatics student when he decided to join 
Volunteers In Service to America. “Although 
my parents would like me to lead a more 
conventional existence, I know that they 
are proud of what I am doing. I decided that 
I have a whole life ahead of me to do the 
other things, and I am really wrapped up 
in this.” 

The youthful volunteer is now assigned 
to Project Challenge, a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for convicted felons at the Youth 
Center at Lorton, Va., 20 miles outside of 
Washington, D.C. 
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Neuman teaches math and algebra and 
anything else open to him. He operates about 
14 hours a day, six days a week. Three eve- 
nings of his week are devoted to meeting 
with 10 men for a socio-drama session, where 
fears and hostilities towards families, law 
authorities and employers are acted out, 

“It's like a rehearsal for life,” Neuman 
sald. “The men can see alternative ways of 
dealing with a situation or a person.” 

And once a week the VISTA volunteer 
meets with a creative drama group at the 
center. “The men feel strongly about things,” 
he said. “If I could get them to react on the 
stage the way they do off stage, they would 
be terrific actors.” 

Neuman's evenings are also filled with con- 
ducting similar sessions in soclo-drama with 
parolees of the District of Columbia court, 
and with patients at St, Elizabeths Hospital, 
& mental institution. 

Prior to joining VISTA, Neuman taught 
emotionally disturbed children at the Green- 
tree School in Germantown. 

His new life among the inmates at the 
center is not always easy, but Neuman seems 
to have found the answer. He sometimes 
finds himself under fire for the way he 
dresses; sporty tweed jackets and pin stripe 
shirts. But he’s determined to maintain his 
identity. “I can't pretend to be something 
Iam not, and I think they end up respecting 
me more for it,” he said. 

According to Neuman, enough dishonesty 
already exists towards inmates in reforma- 
tories. “The philosophy of the youth center 
is to rehabilitate, not to punish,” he pointed 
out. “It is therapeutic. But often, the promise 
is far greater than the fulfillment, and then 
the trust is lost.” 

Working with Neuman in the ambitious 
experiment at the institution, is another 
volunteer, Peter Howell, 21, also of Philadel- 
phia. The two boys have introduced art, 
music, literature and dramatics into the lives 
of junkies, assaulters and thieves. 

But when 90 inmates, of their own yolition, 
show up for a performance of a special dra- 
matic show, Neuman knows he's getting 
through. 

Viewing a performance of a play dealing 
with drug addiction, one addict, who had 
never seen a play before in his life told 
Neuman, “This is where it's at! We can really 
see what you're into! I never knew that 
that people like you existed.” 

But with all the activity, Neuman is any- 
thing but stagnant. He's already hard at 
work planning for the future. 

The conscientious volunteer plans to enlist 
for a second year in VISTA, working with 
drug addiction in New York City. 

Then he wants to finish his college educa- 
tion, hopefully at New York University, then 
enter into a career as an acting teacher. 


Pfc. Curtis Harman Killed in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Curtis J. Harman, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of Private Harman and to honor his 
memory by including the following ar- 
ticle in the Recorp. i 
Cunts HARMAN, ON Guarp Dury IN SouTH 

VIETNAM 

A 21-year-old Baltimorean, Pfc. Curtis J- 
Harman, has been killed in Vietnam, the De- 
fense Department reported yesterday. 
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Private Harman, 2 graduate of Poly who 
lived at 319 Audrey avenue in Brooklyn was 
killed about 3 P.M. last Saturday by small- 
arms fire while guarding an outpost sonte- 
Where in Vietnam, his father, Curtis C. Har- 
man, said last night. 

ENLISTED IN ARMY 


His son had enlisted in the Army tn June 
1966, after finishing his second year at Loyola 
College, Mr. Harman said. 

Although he was in the ROTC, he couldn't 
Wait and enlisted. He volunteered for Viet- 
Mam ... said he wanted to get in it before 
it was all over.” 

Mr. Harman sald his son “read constantly, 
all about the military,” had majored in polit- 
ical and military science while at Loyola 
and “wanted to make the military a career.” 

In addition to his parents, Private Harman 
is survived by a sister, Mrs. Joyce Fillpiak, of 
Munich. 


Increased Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
Privilege along with many other Mem- 
bers of the House recently to introduce 

tion to update and strengthen our 

security laws to provide among 
Other things a 20-percent increase in 
Dayments to those of our older Ameri- 
Cans who are eligible, and indeed to en- 
large the percentage of our population 
eligible to take part in our social security 

gram. 

The Council of the City of Philadel- 

. one-fifth of which I represent, re- 

deritly saw fit to adopt a resolution me- 

g this House to support that 20- 

Percent increase, I present the text of 
that resolution at this time: 
RESOLUTION No. 315 

Resolution memoralizing the members and 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 

tee of the House of Representatives of the 

United States to support the proposed in- 

Crease of twenty per cent In Social Security 

Payments 

Wuerras, The Senior Citizens of our Na- 
tion include a great majority of elderly men 
and women who rely solely upon the Social 
Security payments they recelve for their sub- 
Sistence, care and shelter; and 

Warnras, Living costs under present con- 
ditions make it difficult for these elder cit- 
tens to meet their financial needs without a 
Tealistic increase in Social Security pay- 
Ments; and 

Wurrras, President Johnson's proposal 
pat Social Security payments be increased 

not less than twenty per cent is unani- 

y endorsed by the members of the Sen- 
lor Citizens’ Central Association of Philadel- 
; therefore 
p Resolved, By the Council of the City of 
Ailadelphia, That we hereby memo 

the chairman and members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
tentatives of the United States to favor and 
the proposed increase of twenty per 

dent in Social Security payments. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this Res- 
lowe be forwarded to Chairman Wilbur 

and the members of the House Ways 
And Committee as evidence of the 
"cere sentiments of this legislative body. 
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Certification: This is a true and correct 
copy of the original Resolution adopted by 
the Council of the City of Philadelphia on 
the eighteenth day of May, 1967. 

PAUL D'ORTONA, 
President of City Council, 

Attest: 

NaTHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council, 


Resolution on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
that the United States took stock of its 
stand on foreign aid. 

Today the United States Is the wealth- 
jest nation in the world, yet since 1949 
the percentage of our gross national 
product which we devote to foreign aid 
has steadily been decreasing. Considering 
the phenomenal increase in the number 
of nations requiring economic assistance 
since that date, this decrease is even less 
justifiable. We cannot continue to isolate 
ourselves from this growing problem. 

The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches has offered a resolu- 
tion to this effect which I now submit for 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD! 

RESOLUTION ON FOREIGN Am ADOPTED BY THE 
GENERAL BOARD OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES, JUNE 1, 1967 
The General Board of the NCCCUSA af- 

firms its support of governmental foreign 

aid, especially development loans and techni- 
cal assistance, 

The General Board, however, does not con- 
sider that the present governmental expendi- 
tures adequately discharge the responsibility 
of the USA for economic aid and technical 
assistance, and therefore records the follow- 
ing convictions, 

The moment has come for a renewal of 
American commitment to international de- 
velopment, Public indifference and govern- 
mental retreat must be overcome. New at- 
titudes, new policies, and new actions are 
required. The poverty of two-thirds of the 
human family is the starkest economic fact 
of our time. It is more than & material con- 
dition: it is a moral outrage, The sufferings 


and the degradation of the poor have been 


made intolerable in our generation, because 
the nations together now possess the tech- 
nological capacity to lift the burden of 
poverty from the backs of every people. 
Everywhere poverty has become a seedbed 
of social and political revolution. 

Those who know God in Jesus Christ 
discern afresh that His love seeks justice in 
the very midst of the revolutions of the dis- 
inherited. As the gap between the rich na- 
tions and the poor nations tragigally ex- 
pands, the imperatives of our faith cry for 
justice and for compassion, These impera- 
tives require not merely inner attitudes. They 
call for action. They confront the United 
States with special force because it is of 
all mations the richest and most powerful. 
This nation has done much to develop the 
science and technology which provide the 
promise of triumph over world poverty and 
which have persuaded us to launch a war 
on poverty at home. But our very affluence 
tends to muffle the cries of human need and 
to stifie our response to them. We in the 
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richer nations are failing to fulfill our obliga- 
tions to the two billion children of God 
who are poor, our brothers and sisters who 
bear His image and are beloved of Him 
as much as any one of us. We are 
morally, and we are falling politically. The 
policies of the United States government 
reflect this failure. As the costs of interna- 
tional development have mounted, the 
Executive has proposed and the Congress has 
voted successive decreases in the American 
(dollars) commitment. In 1949, during the 
Marshall Plan, the United States provided 
2.78 per cent (approximately $7.5 billion) of 
its gross national product as economic aid 
primarily for European reconstruction. By 
contrast, the US in 1967 provided only 0.57 
per cent (approximately $3.8) of the GNP. 
for economic aid throughout the world. It is 
true that aid to Europe and economic and 
technical assistance to the developing na- 
tions have called forth unprecedented funds 
from the United States government and 
have made substantial contributions to hu- 
man welfare. Yet it is also true that United 
States development policy is in retreat at the 
very time that the wisdom of experience is 
ripening, the fruits of scientific study are 
becoming genuinely significant, and the op- 
portunities for acceleration in development 
are rising. It is patricularly unfortunate that 
the shrinking of American vision and support 
comes at a time when bitterness and despair 
are growing in the poorer nations. 

The General Board notes with gratitude 
that these and other matters of far reaching 


Encyclical together with the thought of 
Protestant and Orthodox churches on these 
matters, In particular the General Board 
expresses its gratitude at the prospect of 
collaboration with Roman Catholic brethren 
and pledges its own efforts toward this end. 

The General Board that devel- 


mediate urgency that present governmental 
aid, especially in the form of development 
loans and technical assistance, be continued 
and increased. Any aid program should be 
correlated with a trade policy helpful to 
developing countries, lest the USA contri- 
bution in these areas diminish to the yan- 
ishing point. Funds for increased ald in 
agriculture, family planning and education 
are of particular importance. 

We stress the necessity of greatly increased 
emphasis upon multilateral provision and 
administration of aid through the UN, its 
Specialized Agencies, and other international 
institutions. Any process of sharing or pro- 
viding of aid from rich to poor is difficult. 
Multilateral international channels reduce 
these hazards by providing a framework in 
which unilateral pressures are reduced, and 
the dignity and freedom of both receiving 
and giving nations are enhanced. In this 
connection, furthermore, it is important to 
make increased provisions for aid funds to 
be less dependent upon their being spent 
within the U.S. econom 


lution be communicated at once to the ap- 
propriate members of Congress, and requests 
the member churches take immediate steps 
to register similar convictions on their own 
part, and on the part of their individual 
members, to the members of Congress. 

The General Board requests early com- 
pletion, for its consideration and action, of 
the study of international Justice and devel- 
opment now under way in the Department 
of International Affairs. 
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Its Time To Be Stiffly Correct 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the recent performance at the United 
Nations, in which diplomats of many 
lands pounded the propaganda drums, 
using the United States as a whipping 
boy in far too many instances, it is well 
to evaluate the attitude that we ought 
to maintain in dealing with foreign lands. 
A very penetrating and imaginative ar- 
ticle by Jenkin Lloyd Jones in the Wash- 
ington Star on Saturday, June 24, is 
worth pondering and, therefore, I place 
it in the Recor» at this point: 

Ir's Time To Be STIPFLY Correct 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The time may have arrived when the 
American people should quit trying to be so 
puppy-dog friendly to the world and assume 
@ more dignified posture of “correctness.” 

Americans are, perhaps, the friendliest peo- 
ple on earth. Part of it comes from our big- 
ness and isolation. At home we see few for- 
eigners. An alien accent intrigues us. In any 
erudite cocktail party the crowd is generally 
thickest around the foreign visitor. 

We have, for a long time, suffered from a 
missionary guilt complex. It’s an interesting 
combination of smugness and concern. We 
are proud of the “American way.” We feel 
sure that our outlooks and techniques are 
suprior to those of most other countries. We 
would like to share our wisdom. Hence, the 
missionary. On the other hand, we are eas- 
ily guilt-ridden because of our relative opu- 
lence. So we give, often lavishly. 

Our British cousins in their great days 
were somewhat like us, but not much. They 
were eloquently and sometimes arrogantly 
proud of the empire. They wept a little for 
the heathen, They had their heroic mis- 
sionaries and teachers who went forth into 
the pools of ignorance and fever to discour- 
age infanticide, stop cannibalism and out- 
law suttee. But hard on their heels came 
the flag and the traders. 

As the Basuto chief bitterly told one of 
my old anthropology professors, “When the 
white man came here he had the Bible and 
we had the land. Now we've got the Bible 
and he's got the land.” 

Among the more recent colonial powers 
you might classify, in descending order of 
humanity, the French, the Dutch, the Bel- 
gians, the Germans and the Japanese. The 
Russians were never well enough organized 
in the 18th and 19th centuries to seize dis- 
tant lands from primitive peoples. But in 
their conquest and treatment of the Euro- 
pean satellites they would go to the bottom 
of the list. 

Only the Americans were haunted by their 
strength and nervous about their prosperity. 
Only the Americans set forth wistfully to 
make the world love them. 

Funny thing. The Israelis bombed a U.N. 
force in the Gaza strip and nine Indian and 
two Brazilian soldiers were killed. The diplo- 
mats in the U.N. Security Council all tried 
to top each other in expressions of regret and 
grief. But 54,000 Americans died in what was 
billed as an official U.N. action in Korea. How 
much weeping did the United Nations do for 
our boys? 

There is the human inclination to make 
the friend of your enemy your enemy. All 
our largesse to India was forgotten the mo- 
ment we gave arms to Pakistan. And the 
Pakistanis damned us for our aid to India. 
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For many years Americans tried to make 
themselves loved in the Near East. The Amer- 
ican University in Beirut has educated gen- 
erations of Arab leaders. We were lavish with 
Pulbright scholarships. We poured tremen- 
dous aid funds into Arab nations, including 
those whose oll-rich shelks bought Cadillacs 
by the shipload and rented whole hotels in 
Switzerland. 

But because America has promoted Israel 
we were hated. And when Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, in the bleak early hours of June 6, tried 
to alibi the collapse of his air force by claim- 
ing that American and British planes had 
shot it down, the whole Near East bought it 
immediately. Mobs converged on the Ameri- 
can embassies. The American libraries went 
up in flames. 

Maybe we ought to relax. Maybe we should 
quit trying to be loved. Maybe we should as- 
sume that we will be spit on. America is a 
complacent dragon, a fine beast on which 
to beat with wooden swords and have one's 
picture taken standing on its back. Hatred of 
it is a huge convenience for a government en- 
tangled in its own stupidity. 

So be it. If we expect to be hated we will 
be freer to do intelligent things. We won't 
have to keep shoring up corrupt regimes in 
the hope that they will become reliable 
friends. We can spend our foreign aid more 
wisely. We can seal off some famous rat holes. 

We can say, “Look, your excellency. Your 
mob burnt our free library, which happens to 
be the biggest and best in your country. If 
you want it back, jail the leaders and bulld us 
a building. We'll just replace the books.” 

Or, “See here, your highness. We figure 
you'll gut us the first time it's convenient, 
but in the meantime we'd like to help your 
people. If you've got a sound plan and a way 
to keep your gang from cracking the safe 
we may bankroll it.” 

This kind of talk will make more sense to 
more people than our past habit of turning 
the other cheek with a sickly grin. Every- 
body's pal—hell; It just didn't work. Let's be 
stiffly correct for a change, and maybe they'll 
conclude we're not so crazy after all. 


How the Extreme Left Reacted to the 
Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, almost 
everyone is now aware of the false ac- 
cusations which the Communist world 
has repeatedly lodged against Israel and 
the United States. 

In a recent article, Meir Kahane, of 
the Jewish Press, analyzed the reaction 
of the extreme left throughout the world 
and the Nation, to the Middle East crisis. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the June 23, 1967, edition of 
the Jewish Press. 

The article follows: 

How THE EXTREME LEFT REACTED TO THE 

Mrz East Crisis 
(By Meir Kahane) 

The international Marxist network was 
unanimous in its condemnation of Israel as 
an “aggressor” and as a “tool of imperialism.” 
None, not one, saw any justification for 
Israel's actions. All saw the war as an out- 
growth of American “imperialism” and an 
“oll lobby plot” with the Israeli government 
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as a willing lackey of the United States. All 
backed the United Arab Republic and the 
other Arab states in thelr struggle. against 
the “imperialist aggression.” 

There was, however, a certain difference 
between the line taken by the Communist 
parties of the West and others. In general, 
the stand taken, not only by the Chinese 
Communists and their allies, but also by the 
Soviets and their East European satellites 
was extremely harsh, with not a word con- 
cerning Israel's right to exist. The Western 
communists, however (aside from the Pe- 
king-ortented ones) were caught in a dilem- 
ma, They were perfectly willing to go along 
with the Communist line but they were 
faced with the fact that the vast majority of 
citizens in the free countries were solidly 
behind Israel and looked in horror at anyone 
who tried to seriously suggest that the 
Jewish state was an aggressor. In addition, 
they realized that their Jewish members 
would be disturbed, if not worse, at any such 
action, They, therefore, swallowed the line— 
with some hedging. Let us analyze this in 
specific terms. 

CHINESE AND SATELLITES 


The Chinese, of course, dedicated to a 
policy of extermination of Israel, spoke out 
early in the crisis on behalf of the Arabs, In- 
deed, some days before Nasser began the 
sabre-rattling that led to the war, Peking 
had celebrated “Palestine Day” in pomp. The 
“holiday” which is celebrated every May 15, 
led the official Chinese organ Renmin Ribao 
to exclaim: As long as the Palestine people 
and the other people persist in the struggle 
they will finally defeat . . . U.S. imperialism 
and its tool for aggression, Israel, and the 
aspiration of the Palestine people to return 
to their homeland will surely be realized.” 

By May 25, as Nasser's troops were mobi- 
lized along the borders of Israel, a Reuters 
report from Peking stated that Kuo Mo-jo 
president of the Academy of Sciences, said at 
& rally of 100,000 that China stood with the 
Arab countries against what he called United 
States and Israeli aggression." He also blasted 
those who were “struggling the just struggle 
of the Palestinian people.” With the out- 
break of hostilities and the swift advance 
of the Jews, rallies were held, daily, in Peking 
to support the Arabs and a government 
statement declared: “The 700 million Chi- 
nese people absolutely will not allow United 
States imperialists and their collaborators to 
Tide roughshod and commit aggression 
everywhere.” 

The Chinese allies, North Vietnam and the 
Vietcong, added their complete backing of 
the Arabs. President Ho Chi Minh, of North 
Vietnam on June 6, condemned the attack 
on the Arabs (it might be noted that the 
following day, South Vietnamese Premier 
Nguyen Kao Cao Ky, declared: “I'm for Is- 
real.“) The Vietcong Liberation Radio, on 
June 8, broadcasting from its secret jungle 
base in South Vietnam, promised to “step up 
the war against the Americans” as a way of 
backing the Arabs in their struggle “against 
imperialism.” 

In the United States, the pro-Peking 
Marxists echoed the Chinese line. Thus the 
fanatical Youth Against War And Fascism 
outfit, through a spokesman, Deirdre Gris- 
wold, declared that “Israel, in fact, is acting 
as & pawn of Western interests. Our people, 
with their sympathies, are for the Arab rev- 
olution ... Israel is artificial.” (Let it be 
noted here that many of this group’s mem- 
bers are Jewish and—as they back Commu- 
nist policy in the Middle East—so do they 
in Vietnam). 

The Students for a Democratic Society, 
an increasingly radical group which has 
taken stands that parallel more and more 
the Chinese line, said, through its Jewish 
president: “Our people do not believe that 
the U.S. should be the policeman in the 
Mideast or the Far East.” Naturally, the 
Arabs answered with a loud Amen, 
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Thus, the Chinese and their allies, as far 
as the Soviets are concerned, they and their 
Bulgarian running dog, clearly showed the 
Media of television, radio and the press, their 
fanatic hostility toward Israel. The other 
East European Communists colonies joined 
the Russians in bitter condemnation of Is- 
Tael and in thinly veiled threats against the 
Jewish state. None of them had a word to 
say against the violent Arab threats to de- 
Stroy Israel; none of them declared that Is- 
rael had a right to exist. 

On the other hand, the Western Commu- 
nist parties were forced to twist and turn 
to satisfy both their masters In Moscow and 
the liberals they were trying to attract. This 
led to attacks on the Israeli Government 
cricles (rather than on Israel itself) and a 
description of the Israelis as tools of Wash- 

who, nevertheless, had a right to exist 
ir Only they would abide by the Communist 
book. All this, however, could not disguise 
the fact that the Western Communists 
agreed fully with the general Marxist assess- 
ment of Israel: 
THE AGGRESSOR 


This, for example, is how the Worker, the 
Communist Party's newspaper, re-wrote his- 
tory in its description to its readers of the 

und of the Mideast crisis even before 
hostilities began: 

“The present Middle East crisis had its 

last, November, when the Israeli 
Government, using the excuse of raids by 
Palestine Arab refugees, invaded Jordan and 
three villages ... Most of the Arab 
States immediately began to develop mutual 
Military relationships in preparation for fut- 
ther attacks by Israeli military forces. 
uneasy situation prevailed until 
May 12 of this year when Premier Eshkol, 
impatient at the lack of reaction, threatened 
military action against Syria ... It 
Was three days after this Israeli threat that 
UAR President Nasser put his country’s 
troops on the alert to warn Israel against 
What he considered to be an impending in- 
vuslon of Syria. At the same time, he request- 
€d the United Nations to withdraw its troops 
from the Gaza Strip and the entrance to the 
of Agaba both UAR territory. 

When the Israel! regime continued its bel- 
ligerent attitude toward the Arab states, 
Nasser ordered a blockade to the entrance of 
the Gulf which is the Strait of Tiran. 

It is this blockade, which is being used 
as the excuse for the Johnson Administra- 
tion for its threat of military Intervention. 

Ed. Note: The reader should note that dur- 

this same period UAR forces had been 

Mobilized and sent to the border, a Jordan- 

UAR military pact had been signed, Syria 

Pledged to attack Israel and the Worker 

all these things and attempted to 

show that the sole problem was Aqaba which 

immediately proceeded to downgrade 

8 over which they backed Nasser complete- 

J. We continue the Worker's distortion:) 

“The Strait of Tiran is at no point more 

5 miles wide. It is entirely UAR terri- 

tory. The Gulf of Aqaba in its entire 125- 

length, is bordered by the UAR and 

Saudi Arabia, The only Israeli territory on 

gulf is the small port of Elath at the 
northern end. 

“Despite all this Washington claims that 
the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba 
are international waters and must be free 
to ships of Israel. The only basis for this is 
8 Unilateral statement by (U.S, Secretary of 

tate John Foster) Dulles to Israel. 
“But neither the UAR nor Saudi Arabia 
ever agreed to the declaration. As a matter 
dr fact the UAR has contended that it has 
been in a state of war with Israel since 1948 
and can therefore exercise belligerent rights. 

"The Israel regime however is pressing the 

e... to the limit, continuing to threat- 
en war if the UAR does not capitulate. Yet 
the Guif of Aqaba is not essential to Israel's 
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world trade. Elath is a small port with a 
population of 13,000. Shipments from that 
port can be directed to the Mediterranean, 

“Fewer threats to the Gulf of Aqaba would 
undoubtedly reduce tension.” 

Thus, the American Communist’s Party in- 
terpretation of the events that led to the 
hostilities, It amounts to a complete back- 
ing of Nasser's stand. It amounts to a com- 
plete sellout of Israel. It coincides fully with 
international communism’s declaration of 
war against the Jewish State. 

In only one way, did the American Com- 
munists differ—publicly—from their Mos- 
cow masters. Of necessity, because of ten- 
sion among some of their Jewish members 
and the fear of alienating the liberal. com- 
munity, the long harangue just published 
above is followed by ONE short paragraph 
which reads: 

“at the same time belligerent statements 


impossible 1947 borders is fine; the to- 
Al Op of more than a million Arabs ded- 
icated to wiping out of Israel is demanded; 
the ending of Jewish tion is ad- 
vocated: only Extermination should be elim- 
inated—because it plays into Wall Street's 


Party Line totally and the little, cynical bone 


Danish Petition To Stop the Bombing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday's New York Times 
carried a full-page advertisement an- 
nouncing the petition of 227,000 Danish 
citizens to the President of the United 
States to stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam and to pursue the three-point peace 
program outlined by Secretary General 
U Thant of the United Nations. These 
227,000 persons whose names were vol- 
untarily gathered, represent only & por- 
tion of Danes who, according to public 
opinion polls in Denmark, are opposed to 
the war in Vietnam. This petition reveals 
the concern of the population of a nation 
traditionally friendly to America and 
makes a sincere and fervent appeal to 
our country to take that first and essen- 
tial step which could break the existing 
stalemate for negotiations. 

This is especially significant as the 
movement begins within our own Nation 
to make a similar appeal through similar 
means to obtain negotiations now. A na- 
tional effort to collect signatures is now 
underway and in every major city in the 
United States, offices are being set up to 
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coordinate the drive. Sponsors of nego- 
tiations now share the conviction that 
there is no hope for a negotiated settle- 
ment as long as bombing of the north 
continues. I include the content of this 
advertisement from the New York Times 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


Messacr From 227,000 DANES TO PRESIDENT 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON: STOP THE BOMBING 


Over a two-month period, from the 7th 
of February to the 7th of April, 227,000 Danes 
including some 10,000 high school students 
signed this petition to the President of the 
United States to stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam. They took their lead from UN 
Secretary-general U Thant's first three-point 

program stressing the fact that an end 
to the bombing is the first step to negotia- 
tions. It was emphasized that this was not an 
anti-American move. On the contrary: the 
signers consider their appeal also as a greet- 
ing to those Americans, including people 
from all walks of life, in and out of govern- 
ment, working for an immediate end to the 
war in Vietnam. They were moved by their 
grave concern about the development of the 
war in Vietnam. 

TO MR. KRAG 


Representatives for the signers went to 
Christiansborg Castle on the 27th of April 
and delivered the signatures to the Prime 
Minister of Denmark, Mr. Jens Otto Krag, 
asking him to make the lists available to all 
members of the Danish Parliament. And then 
to have Parliament make it quite clear to the 
Government of the United States that an 
influential section of the Danish people want 
the bombing stopped unconditionally as a 
first step towards negotiations and peace. 

FEAR 

Public opinion polls conducted in Den- 
mark have shown about 50 percent of the 
population against the war in Vietnam with 
only about 15 percent for it. The rest don't 
know. The men and women collecting the 
signatures by pressing doorbells found only 
about one third of the people contacted 
dared to sign. The rest expressed either fear, 
or doubt about the effectiveness of this kind 
of action. 

THE ROYAL THEATRE 


Perr gi pressing doorbells, some of the 
R es ve in collecting the signa- 
tures circulated lists at offices, factories, the- 
atres, etc, At Copenhagen’s Royal Theatre 
287 members of the staff, the actors and the 
Royal Ballet signed the petition. 
TEN MILLION AMERICANS 
Taking the size of the two countries con- 
cerned into consideration, the number of 
signatures collected in Denmark would by 
comparison correspond to 10,000,000 Amer- 
ican signatures. So it has been quite some 
work to get the 227,000 signatures together 
and of course only part of the country has 
been covered. People are not equally active 
verywhere. 


come from the capital, Cope: 
mark's second largest town, Aarhus on the 
mainland. 
WHO PAID FOR THIS AND 60 OTHER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

During the two months in which the sig- 
natures were collected, many different groups 
of Danes inserted advertisements in more 
than 40 daily newspapers and more than 20 
periodicals. And they also paid for this ad- 
vertisement. Split up according to profes- 
sions the ad sponsors include: 488 profes- 
sors, university teachers, doctors and other 
profession, 264 teacher, 4 bishop, 51 deans 
and other clergymen, 210 trade union spokes- 
men, 112 workers, 340 architects, 92 business- 
men, 321 public servants and office workers, 
79 students, 387 actors and artists, 121 house- 
wives, 53 members of Parliament and Town 
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Councils, Thus several thousand contribu- 
tions are paying for this ad. 

It was decided from the beginning that it 
~ was very important to have many small con- 
tributions, to make clear that this is not an 
action sponsored by any specific political 
party or group. 

Nobody has been paid as much as a dime 
for his work in collecting signatures. The 
work has been done entirely by volunteers. 

The extreme right in Danish politics, voted 
out of Parliament by the last election, has 
tried to make the signers appear to be Com- 
munists and Communist sympathisers. There 
are in fact Liberals, Conservatives, Social 
Democrats, Peoples Socialists, Communists 
and members of Venstre, the farmer’s party, 
among the 227,000. As the paying group 
covers all professions, the signers represent 
nearly the whole spectrum of political life in 
Denmark. ` 

The appeal to the President of the United 
States is in other words the appeal from one 
democratic people to another. And the mak- 
ing of such an appeal is a compliment to the 
United States and its form of government. 
Because if the 227,000 Danes had seen the 
United States as an isolated and completely 
single-minded society without any regard for 
its allies and their opinion, they would have 
taken neither the trouble nor the expense. 

(On behalf of the signers.) 
Pou. NIELSON. 


< (The text signed by more than 227,000 
Danes; Stop the Bombing 

(We, the signers, agree to this demand on 
the United States government. 

(We want the Danish government and par- 
lament to repeat it again and again. 

(The appeal carried a picture of U Thant 
and mentioned his grave concern at the es- 
calation in Vietnam. First step to negotia- 
tions must include an end to the bombing 
of North Vietnam.) 


Conversation With Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. BRAY, Mr. Speaker, as a general 
Tule, there can be no accurate evaluation 
of men who hold high public office until 
some time after their tenure of office 
has ended. One of this country's greatest 
Secretaries of State, the late John Fos- 
ter Dulles, was also one of the most con- 
troversial figures of his time, and the 
effects of his policies are still being 
debated. 

History must frequently depend on 
character sketches, vignettes, anecdotes, 
and personal observations that come 
from those who were professionally and 
personally close to such men. Louis Jef- 
ferson spent 5 years with Mr. Dulles as 
his personal security aid, and had an op- 
portunity to know him that was granted 
to very few. 

The following article by Mr. Jefferson, 
from the June 27, 1967, issue of National 
Review, is an interesting footnote to his- 
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tory. Mr. Jefferson's account of a private 
conversation with Mr. Dulles, held in 
February 1957, plainly shows that Mr. 
Dulles was fully aware of the grave prob- 
lems still to be faced in Southeast Asia. 
Secretary Dulles knew the Red Chinese 
would continue to press into the area, 
and he knew they must be stopped. He 
also knew that unless our enemies un- 
derstand our intentions, and believe in 
our will to act, they will move against us 
at every opportunity. That is exactly 
what has happened, and we are now pay- 
ing the price for not following Secretary 
Dulles’ advice. 
CONVERSATION WITH DULLES 
(By Louis Jefferson) 


I spent nearly five years on assignment to 
the late Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, as his Personal Security Aide. Dur- 
ing his last three years in office I was rarely 
away from him. We logged something over 
300,000 miles together and I got to know him 
well. In the words of his widow: “Lou, you 
knew him better than most.” 

During those years with Dulles, I not only 
witnessed his participation in many of the 
events and decisions which have shaped our 
times, but had the opportunity to talk with 
him, often in unguarded moments, about his 
private views and deepest feelings. One of the 
most unusual of those conversations occurred 
one night over a drink in a small hotel room 
in Georgia. 

History has been described as a series of 
long, dull intervals between great dramatic 
moments, but by February of 1957 the reverse 
was more and more true. The scene 
of most immediate crisis then was around 
Suez. President Eisenhower, still not fully 
recovered from his first heart attack, was 
resting at Treasury Secretary George Humph- 
rey's plantation and shooting preserve near 
Thomasville, Georgia. One winter-gripped 
Washington evening, when the need for Pres- 
idential counsel and decision on Suez was 
urgent, I flew down to Thomasville with 
Dulles to see the President. Our then Ambas- 
sador to the UN, Henry Cabot Lodge, accom- 
panied him. 

There was a chill in the air, even as far 
south as Thomasville, but we were whisked 
out to Humphrey's plantation in a well- 
warmed limousine, Eisenhower was reportedly 
playing bridge when we arrived, but quickly 
closeted himself with his of State 
and Ambassador to the United Nations. 

After the talk with the President, we went 
into Thomasville to spend the night at a 
place improbably called the Three Toms Inn, 
I had a bottle of Dulles’ favorite whiskey— 
Old Overholt rye—in my brief case (along 
with Top Secret—"Eyes Only for the Secre- 
tary"—papers, ammunition, drafting pads, 
assorted pills, a blackjack, phone directories, 
and the Secretary's favorite detective stories). 
Knowing that he was not just tired, but tense 
and troubled over Suez, I suggested a night- 
cap. 

Sitting on the edge of a squeaking old 
bed in the plain, but sanitized and quite 
functional, room which had been assigned 
to him in the Three Toms, coatless and tie- 
less, sipping Pennsylvania rye on the rocks, 
trying to break the hard combination of 
tension and fatigue, the patrician Foster 
Dulles peered at me that night through his 
heavy spectacles, and expounded pent-up 
feelings about the constant application re- 
quired to keep peace. 

Dulles had an aura of power about him. 
For most of his adult life he had been a 
man of great affairs and a participant in 
great events, living in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of those whose everyday work has its 
effect on large numbers of people. It was 
a world of richly paneled partners’ rooms, 
of elegant private clubs with the hallmark 
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of enormously expensive simplicity, of town 
houses and country homes, a world of cer- 
tainty, confidence and continuity. But the 
aura took on a different hue that night in 
Georgia. 

THOUGH FATALISM SUSTAINED DULLES 


I was startled. With his white hair and 
sagging gothic features. Dulles looked like 
some ancient patriarch in modern shirt- 
sleeves. His conversation was filled with both 
the tough fatalism which so often sustained 
him, and his deep conviction that the 
struggle for peace was just that, a struggle. 
His voice was gravelly, with a touch of the 
pulpit in it, as the words came slowly out. 
There was a noticeable twitch in his eyes, 
but they were bright. I recall wondering in 
one of those odd mental flashes if John 
Calvin drank rye whiskey. 

Just a little more than two months after 
his own first cancer operation, Dulles was 
far more preoceupied that night with the 
President's health than his own. He talked 
about how the President needed rest—how 
press secretary Jim Hagerty and everyone 
around the President told him this. He said 
that that made it tougher for him because 
he had to be very careful about taking to 
the President only matters which had to 
have the President's attention, or a Presi- 
dential decision, but that he welcomed it in 
a way. He mentioned Vice President Nixon's 
role during the period of the President's first 
heart attack, and said that he thought that 
Nixon had “handled himself very well.” He 
rambled a bit, mentioning how hard it was 
to “go against old allies and dear friends” 
over Suez, and then went back to President 
Eisenhower's health. He said that Walter 
Lippmann “raises the President’s blood pres- 
sure” but that, his eyes lighting up mo- 
mentaritly, he had told the President to “let 
the Secretary of State do the reading of 
Walter Lippmann." He kept going back to 
the President’s need for rest. His feeling for 
Mr. Eisenhower was deep, and very genuine. 

I mentioned that the President was rest- 
ing at Secretary Humphrey's plantation, and 
that the Secretary of State needed some rest 
too, Dulles shrugged this off as a statement 
of no consequence. He crouched forward and 
began stirring his nearly empty glass with 
his f He was silent for a while. Then 
he said that many people did not understand 
his position on Suez, but that this had been 
true in other areas, that he had not become 
Secretary of State to seek public acclaim, 
and that we just could not “condemn ag- 
gression in one area and condone it in an- 
other.” This led him into the difficulties of 
“waging peace” and how sometimes you had 
to “take chance to get peace.” 

After another moment or two of silence, 
he handed me his glass, asking me for a light 
one. I poured another drink and, referring 
to his remark about taking chances to get 
peace, asked him if we had really been at 
what had been termed the brink of war over 
Indochina (Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia) in 
1954. He thought for a moment, and then 
sort of reared back on the funny old bed and 
said: “Well, the important thing was that 
we kept the pressure on the Communists— 
they were never altogether sure just what we 
might do, or how far we might go. They 
leaned, I think, to the view that we were 
bound to do more than we were probably 
prepared to do, I guess you might call that 
a ‘brink.’ But if they had thought we would 
do less than we were prepared to do, they 
might have pushed for more, or all of Viet- 
nam. That would have really been dangerous. 
It could have meant war for us, war of un- 
predictable proportions.” 

I pointed out that we had not intervened 
at the crucial battle between the French and 
Ho Chi Minh at Dienbienphu, and that the 
war had resulted In the Communists’ taking 
over part of Vietnam. 

“Yes,” Dulles replied, “they [the Commu- 
nists] were all out for victory at Dienbien- 
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Phu. They were totally committed there. And 
When it was over, they had finished off the 
French. But they were never quite sure how 
far they could go past that, just what would 
bring the United States in, short of overt 
Red Chinese intervention, which they knew 
Would bring up in in force. [This was a re- 
current theme with Dulles.] All this contrib- 
uted I think to limiting their goals and a 
better settlement at the Geneva negotiations 
many expected.” 
I mentioned the fact that the United 
— tes had not been a party to the Geneva 
agreements to partition Vietnam, and he 
came back quickly: “I did not feel that the 
United States should be a party to turning 
Over any territory to the Communists. But 
dur presence was felt in those negotiations.” 
I then asked him just how far he had 
Teally been prepared to go to save Dienbien- 
Phu and hopefully all of Vietnam. Stirring 
his drink slowly with his forefinger, his voice 
Strident but his words measured, he sald: 
1 ell. in spite of French demands and others, 
was never committed in my own mind to 
What might be termed unilateral interven- 
on the ground. It would have had to have 
been massive to be effective, and I did not 
el that we could afford to become tied down 
e in a ground war on the great land 
of Asia. The question was whether any- 
x else—an air strike—would do any 
He paused for a moment. The old radiator 
— Sputtering and the room seemed very 
at His heavy head slouched slightly for- 
ofr his craggy features showing the strains 
* Office, his eyes still twitching but alight 
th interest as he thought back from Suez 
an earlier crisis, and then went on: “I 
‘t believe an air strike would have saved 
ha French position. Even if it had, it might 
bgt created a new, and for us even worse 
uation. After all, the French legacy to 
those people was one of colonialism. What- 
ever we did, I felt that we must act in con- 
5 with allies other than the French. We 
of could not put ourselves in the position 
fighting for French colonialism, or of try- 
€ to replace it with some brand of our own. 
t, to my mind, would have been as bad as 
mmunist takeover of the whole country.” 
inath his then very recent difficulties with 
An Eden and the British over Suez in 
Bri d, I asked him if he felt Eden and his 
Colleagues had betrayed him when, 
he thought they had agreed to “united 
n” at Dienbienphu, they refused to par- 
Peres and insisted on going to the Geneva 
erence table first. * 
a thing that had worried him about In- 
zaid, and Southeast Asia as a whole, he 
“Red and still worried him, was that the 
wn Chinese will feel they have to go that 
J. Unless we can make it unattractive for 
it will keep drawing them like a mag- 
8 They have swallowed a large bit. We 
t not allow them to feed on that area 
Y more.” 
“arnt Chinese, you know,” he continued, 
atio © ancient skills in diplomacy and negoti- 
— They are skillful in reading an adver- 
ft 5 intentions. They have had thousands 
5 experience, and are always looking 
out gns and signals, I remember when I was 
Kaj n, China in 1938 and talked to Chiang 
to -hek and I felt that he wanted to talk 
to ten because I represented an opportunity 
sou t the wind in the United States—to get 
the © signals. We must be very careful with 
Mgnsie Chinese that they get the right 


DULLES ON SEATO 
1 The steam- heated room had become stuffy. 
ta d the window a crack, and indicated 
leth. I thought that I had better leave and 
an im get to bed, He waved me down, saying, 
1 your drink first.” 
Sena er down again and recalled earlier con- 
tions we had had on his theories on the 
for “mechanisms for peaceful change” 
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so that we could “institutionalize peace.” 
Noting that he had been credited as 

the architect of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), which had grown out 
of the Indochinese crisis, and that some ob- 
servers had described it as being merely a 
“symptom of Dulles’ ‘pactomania,’” I asked 
him if such an organization could do much 
else than give some support to the status 

uo? 

> He chuckled from way down deep in his 
throat, as if he was gargling, and, after a long 
pause, said: “Well, an organization lke 
SEATO can give us a mechanism which we 
did not have, say, at Dlenblenphu. That 
situation was certainly a contest to effect 
change, and it was anything but peaceful. 
But a treaty such as SEATO gives us 4 basis 
to act—and, unless we give them [the Com- 
munists] reason to question our commit- 
ment, it serves notice that we will act. This 
belief in your will to act, whether it's one 
country or a whole alliance, is central. It can 
mean the difference between peace and war, 


when the enemy misjudged our intentions.” 


Prize-Winning Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the prize-winning essay from a contest 
sponsored by the Midstate Electric Co- 
operative of La Pine, Oreg. 

The winner is one of my constituents, 
Miss Patricia Collister, who has just com- 
pleted her junior year of high school in 
Gilchrist, Oreg., and she writes with 
sincerity and clarity. 

Waar Dors LOCAL OWNERSHIP OF RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES MEAN TO OUR COM- 
MUNITY 

(By Patricia Collister) 

I think that the best way for me to dis- 
cuss this question is to first counter it with 
another: Where would my community be 
without this electricity source? or: What 
would my community be without this source? 

Although this community is not really 
large, it has definitely increased in size since 
the installation of the cooperative in our 
area. The community has expanded and in- 
creased greatly. Not only did the population 
expand, but new businesses rose as a result 
of a local power source. New milis went In at 
Chemult and far-out areas were cultivated 
and developed. But these were not the only 
changes. Farms and small, isolated com- 
munities were able to thrive with a new 
power source that enabled them to modernize 
and improve not only their businesses, but 
their every-day life. With the establishment 
of the rural co-op, people were able to limit 
personal expense that had previously been 
necessary in order to enjoy the benefits of 
electricity. Before the cooperative began 
serving our area, the people had to employ 
their own diesel generators to provide elec- 
tricity for one family or small groups of 
families. The cost was a good deal higher 
than the amount now paid to employ the 
use of the local power source, A 

Although the town of Gilchrist receives its 
electric benefits from the Gilchrist Timber 
Company mill, this area also benefits from 
local ownership of the cooperative in LaPine. 
During the summer shut-down, Gilchrist 
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switches over to REA for electricity. Previ- 
ously, the Company had been forced to keep 
one small turbine going. If this had gone out, 
the whole village would have been without 
light or any electrical power. Now it is possi- 
ble for the mill to shut down completely, 
thanks to the firm in our area. 

Aside from electrical advantages, our com- 
munity also enjoys benefits of a slightly dif- 
ferent nature as a direct result of local 
ownership of the cooperative. The establish- 
ment in LaPine has been very generous in 
allowing high school classes to earn money 
for their treasuries by various projects. This 
may seem to be a rather curious point to 
Suggest, but those classes are most certainly 
grateful for the thoughtfulness and the 
money that they received from the co-op. 


Gifts, Gains in VISTA Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the Kansas City, Mo., 
Star an interview with four VISTA vol- 
unteers who have been working in 
Kansas City, Mo. The interview, by 
Rosalind K. Ellingsworth, clearly refiects 
both the commitment and sensitivity of 
these volunteers and the valuable work 
they are engaged in as part of the fed- 
erally assisted antipoverty program. 

I include the article as part of my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorn: 
GIFTS, GAINS IN VISTA Year 
(By Rosälind K. Ellingsworth) 

After six weeks of training in Baltimore, 
Miss Dolores Honig, Miss Carolyn Cobb, Miss 
Susan Spragg and Gary Johnson felt they 
were prepared to meet any problems they 
might face in a poverty area. 

But when the four VISTA (Volunteers in 
Service to America) volunteers arrived here 
August 3, 1966, with six others, it took only 
a few hours to discover their lack of 
preparedness. 

TAKES MORE THAN DAY 


“We thought we could clean up the world 
in one day,” said Miss Cobb, 24 years old, of 
Brooklyn. “But it didn’t work that way.” 

"I think the people of the areas we were 
assigned to thought we were here to save 
them and the poverty program,” said Miss 
Honig, 27, of Chicago. 

VISTA volunteers usually are called the 
domestic Peace Corps. Similar to members of 
the Peace Corps, they live in the areas in 
which they work and their goal is to help 
persons help themselves. 

“So often all these people need is just en- 
couragement,"” said Miss Spragg, 23, of West- 
field, N.Y. “You can't ever do things for 
them—most of them are very capable adults. 
It's just that they need someone to reassure 
them that they're capable.” 

THEY OFFER IT 


During the last year encouragement is just 
what the VISTA workers have been offering 
the persons living in -poverty areas, Miss 
Honig has been working in area 1 helping 
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the residents of the West Bluff housing devel- 
opment organize community action 

Miss Cobb has been working in the area of 
Twenty-fourth and Forest streets organizing 
children in scouting troops, taking them on 
short sightseeing trips around the city, visit- 
ing the aged and the invalids. 

Miss Spragg has been working helping to 
form a tenants association in the Guinotte 
area and also helping to form a city-wide 
tenants association council to meet with the 
Kansas City Housing authority. Johnson, 23, 
of Duluth, Minn., has been trying to or- 
ganize a city-wide tutoring program to serve 
all of the poverty areas. 

“We're just now getting our feet on the 
ground,” said Johnson. “The programs are 
Just beginning to function smoothly.” 

A VISTA volunteer's tour of duty lasts a 
year. So within the next two months all four 
will be phased out and new volunteers will 
take their place. But the four believe they 
have had a successful year despite the fact 
that the programs they have started and 
now, are working smoothly soon will belong 
to someone else. 

AS EXCITING TASK 


“I think the best way I can say it is that 
it has been exciting,” said Miss Spragg. “If 
I've given a third or half of what I've re- 
ceived, I've contributed a lot. If we hadn't 
been there I don't think people would have 
ever gotten together. I think they now really 
have a feeling they are going to make some 
changes—that they're going to have some 
in how the housing developments are 


“T've learned a lot of teaching techniques 
that will be helpful when I go back to a 
classroom—if I do,” said Johnson. 

“Much of what we have done is simply 

work for the volunteers who 
” said Miss Honig. “I think we 


“I've found out it's taken a few years for 
things to become the mess they are and it’s 
going to take quite a few years to straighten 
them out,” said Miss Cobb. “The most im- 
portant thing is just to show you care, that 
somebody cares. I think more than anything 
I've become a bigger person myself. If you 
can accomplish one thing others will see 
something can be done, I just hope it isn’t 
too late for everybody because for some peo- 
ple it has been.” 


The Air Force’s Brown, One of a New 
Breed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Sunday Star of June 18 carried 
an article, “The Air Force's Brown, One 
of a New Breed,” by Benjamin Forgey, 
Star staff writer. 

In this article, Mr. Forgey relates how 
Harold Brown has risen in his own pro- 
fession and in the Government to high 
office by virtue of his own ability. 

Those of us who have the privilege of 
knowing him recognize in his a product 
of modern technology in which leaders 
are called to manage huge and complex 
organizations both in and out of Gov- 
ernment. 
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I am intensely proud of the fact that 
Harold Brown has his roots deep in Ale- 
meda County, Calif. 

The article follows: 

THE Am Force’s Brown, ONE oF A New 
BREED 


(By Benjamin Forgey) 

It's like Harold Brown is sitting on top of 
the world in his big office on the Pentagon's 
E ring. 

The Pentagon doesn't bother him. 

It is “one of the most bleakly depressing 
anthills in the world,” sald Theodore H. 
Whyte, and even Eisenhower got lost in its 
layrinthine corridors shortly after becoming 
chief of staff in 1945. 

Brown is the trim 200-pounder with the 
lively oblong face who is Secretary of the Air 
Force and he laughs and says he can't even 
remember the first time he visited the build- 


It’s characteristic that he does not stop 
to tell his own Pentagon anecdote. He's not a 
non-stop bore but he's serious, hardheaded 
and serenely self-confident about his enor- 
mously complicated management fob. Dur- 
ing the typical 12-hour day he attends to es- 
sential and forcibly forgets the rest. 

MAN OF REASON 


Like others In the power Jobs in Lyndon 
Johnson’s Washington, and more particularly 
in McNamara'’s Pentagon, Brown is an ac- 
complished, even polished, wielder of power, 
a man of reason to whom any problem is re- 
ducible to its logical parts and hence, if not 
always solvable, at least manageable. 

Brown typifies in many ways the kind of 
brainy analyst who came to Washington in 
the early 608. He was appointed director of 
Defense Research and Engineering (DDR&E) 
in May, 1961, by President Kennedy, and ele- 
vated to the Air Force slot in October, 1965, 


preaches the theories of 
the McNamara revolution and is convinced 
“they've made a permanent imprint on the 
department.” And he ts a young, vigorous, 
determined and at times abrasive activist. 
Or abrasive he must seem, at least, to the 
slow of mind or to the recalcitrant old-line 
Air Force officer. 

His management philosophy is clear: “The 
job is not one for a passive manager, Perhaps 
one of the secretary’s most important roles is 
that of innovator. He must be an active par- 
ticipant not only in reviewing proposals but 
also in the development of major studies and 
initiatives.” 
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The two jobs have much in common: They 
both require a man of proved scientific cali- 
ber with intensive background in nuclear 
Weapons problems and a man with estab- 
lished managerial energy and talent. 

WEST END KID 


Brown has, if anything, a surfeit of each 
of these rare qualities, Born in New York 
City in 1927, Brown was a brilliant boy, s 
prodigy, reared in New York's upper West 
Side. When he graduated, in 1943 (age 1544) 
from the Bronx High School of Science, he 
won virtually every honor the school could 
bestow, including prizes for excellence in 
French, English, mathematics, social studies 
and the physical sciences. 

When the young student matriculated at 
Columbia University, quite naturally he 
lived at home with his parents in their 
spacious apartment at 103d Street and West 
End Avenue. Harold's father, Howard Brown, 
who died while Harold was still in college, 
was an attorney with a general law practice, 
but the son, a mathematics whiz, “never was 
attracted to the law.“ 

Even though he switched his major from 
engineering to physics, a change requiring 
the make-up of a semester's work, Harold 
completed his A.B. requirements in two years 
and was graduated in 1945 with honors in 
physics and math. He got his master’s degree 
from Columbia in 1946, and in 1949, received 
his Ph. D. in physics. 

In 1950 Brown went out to the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory up in the Berkeley 
hills. Lawrence Lab, named for the inventor 
of the cyclotron, at the time acted as a kind 
of magnet for brilliance. Lawrence and the 
Atomic Energy Commission decided to form 
the weapons design and research complex at 
Livermore, and Brown scon switched to the 
new, 700-acre complex, part of what has 
been called a “new breed of task force 
scientists.” 

TYPICALLY METEORIC 


It was at Livermore that Brown began to 
shown his extraordinary administrative 
skills. He became first a group leader in 
physics, then division leader, then associate 
director and, in 1959, deputy director to Dr. 
Edward Teller. Though Brown's rise by most 
standards would seem meteoric, an associate 
once sald that for Livermore, it was just & 
little more than typical. He succeeded Teller 
as director in 1960, 

As Brown describes it, his inclination and 
energy gradually led him away from direct 
involvement with design problems. “You 
start off with a small chunk of work,” he 
comments, “but by the time you get up to 50 
people working under you, you're mostly a 
manager. By the time you take over a labo- 
ratory—that's some 3,000 to 4,000 people 
well, that’s clearly a management job.“ 

Even before Brown came to Washington 
full-time in 1961, he was fairly familiar with 
the ways of the Pentagon. He was a senior 


member of several high-powered defense sci- 
ence advisory committees during the Els- 
enhower years. “I learned what the prob- 
lems are,” he remarks. “But there's an enor- 
mous difference. As a consultant, you seem to 
be giving advise that when you get here, you 
find is irrelevant.” 
OBVIOUS BREAK 


If Brown's accession to the DDR & E post 
an obvious move, his promotion to the 


& move, he 33 “Is aligned with grad - 
ual ehifta in both Industry and government— 
with an increasing influence by technically 
trained people who serve in advisory and 
managerial positions.” 

His scientific background has its adyan- 
tages. For one thing, Brown remarks, “it’s 
certainly harder for them to snow you. Peo- 
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ple can't easily tell me something about a 

y performance of a new plece of equip- 
ment and think that I won't even know what 
the words mean.” 

Brown came into the Air Force job just 
about the time the American air war over 
North Vietnam was building to its height. 
As one of the prime movers in the change in 
Strategic concepts—the change from a policy 
based on massive retaliation to one based on 
Controlled and graduated response—Brown 
is an articulate spokesman in support of the 
administration's war policies. As he correct- 
ly pointed out in a recent speech, the Vlet- 
nam war “is one kind of war for which we 

ve been equipping and training our mili- 
1801 forces with Increased emphasis since 

Recently, in testimony before a congres- 
Sional appropriations subcommittee, he 
asked himself the obvious, rhetorical ques- 
tion: “Why hasn't sirpower won the Viet- 
nam war?” 

And he stated his case in this way: “In 
One sense, airpower has, with ground and 
den power, had such an effect. The Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese main forces, he 
said, have lost “every major unit action initi- 
ated by either side during the past year.“ 

FIREPOWER 


This is due, he said, to the enormous fire- 
Power provided by close support aircraft in 
th Vietnam, and to the tremendous Hmi- 
tion on reinforcement imposed by U.S. alr 
Strikes on the north. 

But airpower has not prevented all flow of 
men and materiel,” he continued. “And it has 
Not caused the North Vietnamese to give up 
thelr aggression. Could it? Certainly attacks 
in Additional targets could hurt them more. 

fact, destruction of North Vietnam is one 
efect which airpower could achieve, without 
the use of nuclear weapons, were it in our 
national interest. I do not believe It ts. 

The effects of airpower in Southeast Asia 
must be considered in terms of our national 
Objectives. These are straight-forward and 
Umited: To stop aggression against the Re- 
Public of South Vietnam and permit self- 

tion for the South Vietnamese peo- 
Ds Our objectives do not include destroying 

Orth Vietnam or dictating its form of gov- 
emment,” 

Brown is the kind of man who at least 
Seems to carry such immense responsibilities 
oe ease. Obviously, he enjoys his 12-hour 

ys, though he does not like to overdo the 
x Pression of overwork. “Except when there's 
d Crisis on, only occastonally—occasionally— 

OT take work home.” 

t The secretary and his attractive wife, the 
Colene McDowell, live in a 30-year-old 
Aonial-style home at 416 Argyle Drive in 

exandria. Their two daughters, Debbie, 11, 

and Ellen, 9, attend St. Agnes School. 


STANDBY SPORT 
an Brown, born in San Francisco, at- 
a nied Mills College in Oakland and received 
P elor’s degree in home economics from 
urdue University. The couple met on a ski- 
zip, and were married in 1952. 
toate has become their standby Washing- 
cats Sport, though it took some earnest appli- 
171 on in the early going. Vacationing with 
ane at Martha's Vineyard in the summer 
Hb ed Brown recalls, he and his wife were 
seine (“and it almost killed me physi- 
Wit, | Py the friends on the tennis court. 
th th assiduous practice through the winter, 
st Were able to return in 1963 and deliver a 
pres thwacking to their friendly antagonists 
© previous summer. 
da © Secretary himself plays almost every 
y at the Army-Navy Country Club, before 
lng into the office during the summer, at 
n when it Isn't so hot. “One thing,” he 


says, “you work t a little 
exercise” rk harder when you ge 
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There’s no question that the secretary is 
serious about that hard work. 

But his manner is generally easy, assured 
and winning. As when an impatient squint 
breaks up his regular, sharp, rectangular fea- 
tures, and he says things like: 

“Saturday used to be a pretty dull time 
around here. We work a lot harder than they 
did six years ago. Though at times I get the 
uncomfortable feeling that a good deal of 
this hard work is work we make up for each 
other with all the hard work.“ 


Welfare State May Yet Avoid Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the New- 
port, Tenn., Plain Talk is to be com- 
mended for the fine editorial which it 
printed recently pet: “Welfare State 
May Yet Avoid Tragedy.” 

The article concluded with the state- 
ment that there is encouragement “that 
the American welfare state may yet be 
able to avoid following the tragic pattern 
of pursuing the ideal of social justice 
with the big stock of conformity and op- 
pression,” and I would comment that it- 
is our duty to act in such a way so that 
our people will not only be encouraged, 
but they will know for certain, that we 
will never use the big stock of conformity 
and oppression. 

we will uphold individual responsi- 
bility and initiative; we will do all that 
we can to foster it; and we will always 
persevere in these endeavors. 

The editorial follows: 

WELFARE STATE May YET Avom TRAGEDY 

The concept of the federal government 
having the responsibility to provide in some 
degree for the financial security, opportunity 
and physical well-being of the citizens of the 
United States hàs been established. It bas 
deen implemented by the Social Security 
System, medicare, educational assistance, 
pensions and subsidies to various. groups of 
citizens, business enterprises and programs 
to aid training and employment. 

The ways in which federal funds are now 
transferred to private citizens are many. 
Their number and ne 3 se monet 
involved grow larger every n 
of 8 This adds up to the fact that a 
U.S. welfare state now exists—the only ques- 
tion is how far is it to go in shouldering the 
individual’s responsibilities and to what ex- 
tent will the nation accept federal control 
of states, local communities and private 
citizens. 


and employees. 
The mood of both Republicans and Con- 
seryative Democrats on the House Ways and 
Committee now indicates there will 


uested expansion of poverty programs 
an up against the disposition to examine 
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the efficiency and effectiveness of activities 
and spending already authorized in these 
areas. 

One of the most hotly debated welfare is- 
sues will arise over the President's plans to 
expand the federal-state public assistance 
programs that now provide monthly cash 
payments to 7 million people at an annual 
cost of around $7 billion. Administration 
proposals would increase the cost some 10 
per cent by 1969 and split it between the 
States and the federal government, 

A recent Wall Street Journal article re- 
ports, “Federal financing of welfare would be 
substantially enlarged in the poorest states. 
Federal control would be tightened in all 
states by requiring every state welfare agency 
to pay the needy the full amount of money 
calculated as necessary to cover essential liv- 
=e costs: Shelter, clothing, food and other 

asic,” 

Resistance to the plan will devel over 
the latter point, because at present. state 
welfare payments are not required to meet 
these essential living costs if state revenues 
are not adequate. The Journal article ob- 
serves. .. many states impose dollar limits 
on monthly relief payments in order to save 
money and avoid complaints of too much 
liberality. Only 17 states, including New 
York, Connecticut and New Jersey pay 100 
per cent of their own standards for needy 
families; Alabama, Alaska, Florida, and Mis- 
poet by contrast, all pay less than 40 per 
cent.” 

Many feel that the federal government has 
no business establishing standards for the 
states and then telling them how much more 
they will have to spend to meet them. If the 
measure passes, there will undoubtedly be 
heavy pressure to enlarge federal financial 
participation and with this in all likelihood 
would come a corresponding increase in fed- 
eral control of state welfare programs. 

Apparently, there Is to be little slackening 
in the tug of war between the Philosophy of 
paternalism and the tradition of individual- 
ity which has been the leavening force in the 
economic and political development of the 
United States. The dehate goes on, and this 
offers encouragement that the American wel- 
fare state may yet be able to avold following 
the tragic pattern of pursuing the ideal of 
social justice with the big stick of conform- 
ity and oppression. 


Coffee Countries Boycott U.S. Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM, JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, James C. 
Self, president of Greenwood Mills, very 
kindly permitted me to share a letter he 
received and his answer with my col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

I commend this correspondence to 
your very earnest and careful study: 

SCARSDALE, N.Y., 


April 25, 1967. 
Mr. J, C. SELF, Jr. 
President, Greenwood Mills Co., 
Greenwood, S.C. 

Dran Mr. SELF: Each five years the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau conducts a survey 
of United States exports to the coffee pro- 
ducing countries of Latin America, Africa 
and Asia. The is to show the many 
towns and cities in the United States which 
contribute to this export market and which 
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benefit from it In jobs, manufacturing wages 
and farm income. 

As a participant in international trade, 
you will realize the link between exports of 
coffee from the coffee producing countries 
and their ability to purchase and serv- 
ices from the United States. We hope that 
the findings of this survey will reinforce and 
bring up to date the local area impact of this 
vital connection. 

Would your company kindly indicate on 
the enclosed form the 1966 volume of its 
exports to the coffee producing countries, 
together with some indication of the area 
sources of these goods? 

Any data that are supplied will be held in 
strict confidence and used only to compile 
composite totals for the states and areas in 
the United States engaged in this trade. 

Your cooperation is deeply appreciated. A 
postage paid return envelope Is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn McKNIGHT, 
Economic Forecasts, Industry Studies, 
Area Studies, Surveys. 


GREENWOOD MILLS, 
Greenwood, S.C., June 7, 1967. 
Mr. Jon MCKNIGHT, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. McKnicut: Your letter of April 
25 has gone unanswered for several weeks 
because we were trying to discover why it was 
that we did so little business with the cofee- 
producing countries. 

We actually shipped goods to only eight 
of the countries which you listed, and the 
total for all elght in the year 1966 amounted 
to $44,000—an infinitesimal fraction of one 
per cent of Greenwood’s total volume of busi- 
ness, 


We started to investigate the situation 
with the five largest coffee producers who 
send us, combined, some 60% of our coffee 
imports. 

Brazil sends us 31% of our coffee, but takes 
no American textiles. Their system requires 
import licenses. These are virtually unattain- 
able. Should anyone finally obtain a license, 
they would be up against a 100% ad valorem 
duty for cotton cloth, and a 120% one on 
synthetics. 

Colombia supplies us with some 15% of 
our coffee imports. They permitted entry of 
less than 1/10 of 1% of America's very small 
total of cloth exports. They, too, have a 
licensing system of imports which makes 
licenses almost impossible to obtain, but 
when obtainable the importer must deposit 
in advance 120% of the value of the license. 
83 duties are by comparison modest 

5%. 

Mexico shipped us 54% * of our 1966 coffee 

imports. They bought almost one-half of one 


El Salvador. Import licenses are required, 
and control prevails. The duties are 
relatively low—from 35% to 70%—but there 
is an increase in duty coming soon. 

We went no further. On the basis of reci- 
procity it looks as if the citizens of Green- 
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Improved Social Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the strong 
support for improved social security ben- 
efits was dramatized recently in Minne- 
apolis. As we all know, the AFL-CIO has 
been arranging meetings in cities all over 
the country to inform the general public 
about the proposed amendments now be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. All these sessions have attracted 
huge crowds, so many in the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area that the meetings 
had to be held in six different halls at 
the same time. 

The recent issue of the AFL-CIO News 
reports on the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
meetings and since I know that all of us 
are interested in this issue, one of the 
most important before Congress this 
year, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the article appear in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Six-Srrz Rarity Spurs 1967 CAMPAIGN FOR 
STRONGER Social. SECURITY Law 

MiyweaProuis—A citywide rally for im- 
proved social security benefits was not only 
on the move here May 20—most of the time 
it was virtually at a gallop. 

That is literally as well as figuratively cor- 
rect. Because the rally was held at six—not 
one, but six different sites, all at the same 
time. 

Reason for the multi-site location was two- 
fold: 

A meeting place large enough and con- 
venlently located for a large gathering sim- 
ply was not available. 

Most of the senior citizens, who consti- 
tuted the bulk of the attendance at all the 
rally sites, preferred locations near their 


But the principal speakers who came here 
for the rally solved the problem neatly. Each 
managed to appear at three different rally 
sites within the space of two hours, with the 
aid of experienced car drivers and split-sec- 
ond timing, 

Dividing the speaking assignments were 
Bert Seidman, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Social Security, and Thomas Parrott, as- 
sistant to the director of the Social Security 
Administration. 

Rep. Donald Fraser (D-Minn.), who is a 
sponsor of social security legislation, also 
was able to appear at three of the rally lo- 
cations, and an administrative assistant 
staged audio-visual presentations at the 
other three locations. 

Seidman and other speakers emphasized 
the importance of demonstrating strong pub- 
lic support in order to enact meaningful in- 
creases in social security benefits during the 
current session of congress. 

“What is going to be done in Congress 
will depend to a large extent om how we feel 
about it back home, and what we do about 
expressing the way we feel,” Seidman 
declared. 


“Our voices must be heard.” 

Those attending the rallies, cosponsored 
by the Minnesota state AFL-CIO and the 
Community Services Committee of the 
Minneapolis AFL-CIO Central Labor Council, 
also were Informed of what Pres. Johnson's 
proposals for a 20-percent increase in social 
security benefits would mean in terms of 
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dollars and cents each month to retired 
individuals. 
MINIMUM, $76 

For example, they were told the 20 percent 
average increase proposed would mean an 
actual increase of 59 percent more a month 
for those now receiving the lowest benefits. 
It would raise the present minimum payment 
of $44 for an individual to $76, and the cur- 
rent income of couples now receiving only 
$66 a month would go to 8105. 

Another important point emphasized re- 
peatedly by the various speakers was the fact 
that improved social security benefits are im- 
portant to Americans of all ages—not just 
those 65 or over, Cited as an example was 
the fact that 25 percent of those now drawing 
benefits are not on retirement, but are 
widows, orphans and the disabled. 

“The so-called poverty level of $1,500 a year 
for a single person and $1,900 annually for 
a couple is really a sub-poverty line,” Seld- 
man declared. He said in 1965 some five 
million senior citizens were Living “below 
the sub- poverty line.” 


Maritime Trades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure the other day to accept an in- 
vitation to speak before a luncheon of 
members of the maritime trades depart- 
ment here in Washington. 


While the subject I discussed at that 
time obviously was of particular interest 
to those engaged in the maritime trade, 
I think there may be some interest, too, 
among the Members of this House. For 
a completely modern merchant marine 
very much effects our national economy 
as well as our national defense. 


In that spirit I present a copy of those 
remarks for inclusion in the Recorp at 
this time: 


I appreciate the kind invitation of Presi- 
dent Hall and Secretary-Treasurer McGavin 
to take part in this Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment program. 

I can think of no group which is perform- 
ing a greater service to the nation in these 
very critical days than the unions affiliated 
with the MTD—and, of course, the over- 
whelming majority of maritime management 
which has joined with you in your efforts. 

What you are doing is to try to strengthen 
our national economy and bolster our na- 
tional defense by advocating a greatly en- 
larged, and completely modern, merchant 
marine. 


Of course you are being criticized in some 
quarters because of the stand that you are 
taking—but I guess that’s part of the demo- 
cratic process—that the group which does the 
most to serve its country often has to put 
up with the most abuse. 

As I see It, most of the criticism you're get- 
ting is over your Insistence that we keep the 
laws the way they are—and that we not build 
a single US.-flag ship in a foreign shipyard. 

To me, the most important part of your 
program is this very legitimate demand that 
our ships be America-bullt—it'’s Important 
to our defense, and it’s important to our 
economy. 


— aaa 


—— — 
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Sure, the Administration—and some of the 
ship owners—make a very strong argument 
about how much cheaper it is to build our 
ships in foreign shipyards—and if price were 
the only consideration, perhaps I could go 
along with them. 

But there's a lot more here than just 
Price—and so I stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
With you in opposition to any foreign build- 
ing—and I mean any—of American ships. 

If the shipping companies were to build 
their vessels overseas, whose steel would they 
use? Whose propulsion equipment wouid 
they use? Whose electrical wiring would they 
Use? Whose hardware, and lumber, and 
equipment would they use? 

You can bet it wouldn't be American—in 
fact, it couldn't be American—because these 
ure the things that contribute to the higher 
Costs of ships built in this country. 

You know, it has always struck me as 
Silly, the way people complain about the fact 
that shipyard workers in this country make 
More money than shipyard workers over- 
8€as—but nobody complains about the fact 
that carpenters and steelworkers and ma- 
Chinists and clerical employees—every 
Worker in the United States—is better pald 

his opposite number in some other 
country, 

Our shipyards aren't unique they're just 
like any other American industry—and the 
Tact of the matter is that our workers are 
better paid in all industries because we just 
happen to have the highest standard of liv- 

in the world. 

So why take it out on the shipyard 
Worker—or the American sallor? 

The trouble with the plans of the people 
in the Administration to build ships in for- 
eign yards is that they just plain refuse to 
look at the whole picture. 

They look at the price of a single ship— 
and they say It's too high. 

Don't they realize what could happen to 
the American economy if we stopped build- 
ing ships in this country—and turned to 
foreign yards to do the work? 

Sure, it would throw shipbuilding work- 
ers out of their jobs but it would also hurt 
Our basic industries—metalworking, mining, 
and the like—because they rely on the ship- 
building industry for a good share of their 
business. 


I have seen figures which irdicate that if 
American shipping companies could build all 
ships they want in foreign yards, it 
Would cost the American economy several 
billions of dollars a year—and I'm just talk- 
ing about the private sector of the economy. 
Tt would also have a devastating effect on 
the public sector. 

Shipyards that aren't productive aren't 
Boing to pay corporate profit taxes and un- 
employed shipyard workers aren't going to 

Paying income taxes—so right away, the 
— loses a healthy share of its in- 


And that's not all: Because people who are 

ployed receive all kinds of publie 

unemployment compensation, public 

, retraining allowances, poverty- 

us assistance, and the like—so, in addition 

losing their status as tax-payers, these 

People will become tax-users—and that's not 
800d for the economy. 

In addition, of course, building foreign 
will hurt our balance of payments—and we 
Certainly have heard enough from this Ad- 
u tion, and from other Administra- 

Ons over the past ten years, to realize that 
any outflow of gold of the magnitude that 
8 be involved in foreign building of 
e porani 7 8 hing we simply 

—n we tok o - 

omy healthy. 3 
on ne ship operators who seem so dead set 
= building abroad try to make an argu- 
ent that the shipping industry is being 
penalized by this insistence on building at 
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Apparently the ship owners think the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 is fine, as long as 
it gives them operating subsidies so that 
they can compete with low-wage foreign 
shipping lines—but that there’s something 
wrong with the same law because it protects 
our shipyards against unfair competition 
from these very same low-wage countries, 

The operators can't have it both ways 
and, even more important, the country can't 
have it both ways, 

We've got to continue to protect the en- 
tire maritime industry—that’s why the 1936 
Act was passed—and the only way to protect 
the whole industry is to keep the law un- 
changed. 

I'd like to go even further—I’d like to in- 
crease the federal investment in our ship- 
yards for the next five years or so, to make 
sure that they modernize as rapidly as pos- 
sible—because I think money put into 
streamlining our shipyards now, will pay off 
in terms of lower costs—to the government 
and to the industry—in the future. 

History has already shown us what Amer- 
ican dollars can do for the shipbuilding in- 


dustry. 

Under the Marshall Plan, the U.S. invested 
over a billion dollars to rehabilitate war- 
torn European shipbuilding facilities—and 
we poured huge sums of our tax dollars into 
rebuilding the Japanese ship yards after 
World War II. 

These funds enabled them to modernize 
their yards so completely that they are now 
competing with our own ship building fa- 
cilities—and that's the irony of the whole 
situation—that we put up the funds to help 
these yards put our own shipbuilding capa- 
bility in peril. s 

Can you imagine what would have hap- 
pened if we'd invested the same amount of 
dollars in our own shipyards—the yards that 
made victory in World War II possible, by 
turning out thousands and thousands of 
vessels for the great convoys that carried 
men and materiel to all of the war theaters? 

Had we spent the money at home, we'd be 
top dog in shipbuilding today. 

Now, I'm not arguing against the decision 
to help put these countries back on their 
feet after the war—but I sure do think It’s 
wrong to help somebody else and to neglect 
our own needs. 

But this isn’t just an economic question. 

We have to be assured of having shipyards 
available and fully capable of expanding to 
meet any emergency—and we're certainly 
not going to have that kind of capability if 
we turn to foreign yards now to build our 
merchant ships. 

In time of war, we have to be assured of 
quality, of quick delivery, and of prices that 
won't skyrocket simply because some ship- 
builder in another country sees a chance to 
make a fast buck at America’s expense. 

So we have to commit ourselves to the 
most efficient, powerful shipbuilding capa- 
bility that is consistent with our resources 
and constructing more merchant vessels in 
American yards will help achieve this goal. 

I remain convinced that one of the surest 
Ways of getting this maritime problem solved 
is to give the Maritime Administration back 
its independence—to free it from the bu- 
reaucratic Jungle of being part of another 
Executive Department. 

Certainly no independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration la going to come into being to 
preside over the dissolution of the merchant 
marine—as the present Secretary of Trans- 
portation, who's fighting so hard to get mari- 
time into his Department, seems intent on 
doing right now. 

An independent agency will have a direct 
line to we're already trying 
to make it easier for this agency to operate 
by giving the House and Senate merchant 
marine committees authority to pass on the 
annual maritime budget. 

This will mean that the Congressional 
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committees responsible for the program win 
also have something to say about money 
for that p: zi so 

An independent agency—working with 
Congress that is prepared to move in the 
proper direction—can do a lot to get us mov- 
ing—can devise a program for ship construc- 
tion and ship operation that will insure that 
we have a new, fast and efficient fleet that 
can compete with the other maritime powers, 

3 5 defense is at stake .. our , is 

at stake ... and our national 
stake. 5 . 

Im confident we can get the job done — and 
done this year—as long as we all work to- 
gether toward the same goal. 

Thank you very much. 


Community Leadership conference on 
World Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Poland to the United Nations; Thomas 
K. Finletter, former U.S. Ambassador to 
NATO; and Prof. Thomas M. Franck, di- 
rector of the Center for International 
Studies at New York University. The 
moderator was Theodore Kheel, noted 
labor mediator. A summary of the dis- 
cussion follows: 


PANEL ON EUROPEAN SECURITY 


The first speaker was Bohdan Tomorowicz, 
Ambassador of Poland to the U.N. 

Ambassador Tomorowica described Po- 
land's continuous involvement in the post- 
war problems of security. He then 
analyzed the essential elements of these ten- 
sions and reviewed the Socialist approach 
to their solutions. 

The Ambassador noted that during the 
Second World War every fifth person in Po- 
land was killed and that approximately 40% 
of Poland’s national wealth and almost all 
of her capitol industry and transportation 
were destroyed. From 1945 on, the task of 
re-building Poland was literally a matter of 
national life and death. The key to Poland's 
reconstruction was—and remains—European 
security. 

In Europe, the Capitalist and the Socialist 
worlds are in direct and immediate contact. 
As a result, pure power politics in this area 
is rendered obsolete. At the same time, the 
opportunity for great economic achievement 
is present, not only through East-West co- 
operation and co-ordination, but “North- 
South” as well. To bridge or reduce the gap 
existing between the level of the highly 
developed countries of the world (the 
North“) and the underdeveloped countries 
(the South“) is a major task. 


1The summary of Ambassador Tomoro- 
wicz’ remarks was sent to him for editing 
on April 19, but because of the pressure of 
other work at the U.N., he was not able to 
give it his attention. Accordingly, this sum- 
mary has not been approved by him. 
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The elements of political and economic 
security which Poland required after the war 
are necessary today in order to achieve these 


Ambassador Tomorowicz rejected the con- 
struction and maintenance of military blocs 
as a solution. He criticized also the manner 
in which European tensions are used by 
some nations as a tool of their foreign policy. 
He cited in this respect the German Federal 
Republic which “from the very beginning 
based its policy upon the contention that 
the stronger position a country has within 
NATO, the greater is its influence In Western 
Europe,” Since lessening European tensions 
decrease NATO's importance, the paradoxical 
result is that it is in the interest of the West 
German Government to maintain the ten- 
sions in Europe. 

The Socialist solution to these problems is 
the creation of a European system of col- 
lective security; and, in fact, Article II of 
the Warsaw Treaty provides that upon the 
creation of such a system, the Warsaw 
Treaty will lose its effectiveness. 

Poland first presented this concept to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
October 1957 in the form of the “Rapacki 
Plan". The first step was to be the creation 
of a denuclearized zone in Central Europe. 
After extended international debate a final 
version of the Rapacki Plan was submitted 
to the 18 nation disarmament conference in 
Geneva in 1962. In February 1964 a more 
modest proposal calling for a freeze of nu- 
clear and thermo-nuclear armaments in 
Central Europe was presented. These pro- 
posals still stand. 

Presently, Poland advocates a conference 
dealing with all of these aspects of European 
security. The proposed agenda for such a 
conference would deal first with economic 
problems, second with scientific, cultural 
and technical exchanges, and only lastly with 
political problems and the question of di- 
vided Germany. 

Ambassador Tomorowicz said that the so 
called German problem, with all its com- 
plexity, must be subordinated to European 
security. It can be solved “as a final result 
of a historical process in the conditions of 
lessened tension, rapproachement of the two 
German States and the normalization of 
relations in Europe as a whole.” x 

The next speaker was Thomas Finletter, 
former U.S. Ambassador to NATO. 

Ambassador Finletter reviewed the history 
of the post-war United States involvement 
with the problems of European security. He 
then referred to the fluidity of the present 
situation and briefly discussed the alterna- 
tives for the immediate future. 

Mr. Finletter noted that in this century 
the United States has twice been involved in 
World Wars resulting from European con- 
flicts. After the Second World War, the exist- 
ence of atomic weapons prevented a return 
to a policy of isolation, The only possible 
policy for World War Three is to not have 
it happen. 

This policy of prevention was originally 
formulated by President Truman in 1945. 
Prior to the first meeting of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in January 1946, the 
Truman-Attlee-King Declaration proposed 
an enforced disarmament by all nations of 
all weapons of mass destruction, atomic and 
otherwise. This declaration was accepted 
word for word by all the great powers, in- 
cluding France and Russia, and later by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, The 
Truman-Attlee-King plan, however, was 
never successfully implemented. 

President Truman's second initiative was 
two-pronged. First, the United States de- 
termined to construct an air-atomic force 
so powerful that its very existence would 
serve as a deterrent to any potential aggres- 
sor, Secondly, this air-atomic protective um- 
brella was extended specifically to our Eu- 
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ropean allies. The result, in 1949, was the 
creation of the North Atlantic Alliance and 
NATO. 

The key to NATO is the principle of auto- 
maticity which in effect says that if any 
member nation is attacked the full weight of 
the U.S, air atomic force will automatically 
be used against the aggressor. The effective- 
ness of this preventive stance is attested 
to by the fact that to the present it has 
kept the peace in Europe. 

But things have changed recently, and 
the existing structure of NATO and the 
Atlantic Alliance are under attack from two 
quarters. The first of these may be called 
the depressing effect of time and fading 
memories, The pattern of the settlements 
of the great wars of the past has been that 
the post-war determination to actively pre- 
serve peace relaxes as peace is actually 
achieved, and this relaxation in turn leads to 
the next great slaughter, 

The second attack on the NATO structure 
is a serious and sad difference of opinion, 
The essence of an alliance is the reconciling 
of such difference, and so they must be 
examined, 

The political philosophy of NATO, and in 
particular the principal of automaticity, by 
its very nature implies the surrender by the 
member states of certain aspects of their 
sovereignty. Refusal to accept this, has 
prompted France to withdraw from NATO 
although remaining in the alliance itself. 
Further, as a result of this reliance on the 
United States air-atomic force, the U.S. has 
acquiretl a degree of influence within the al- 
Hance which is unusual. 

So far, Mr. Finletter continued, the dam- 
age has been held in check. The fourteen 
other member states are carrying on their 
NATO business quite well even without 
France, But consideration must be given to 
the future. 

At the Alliance Ministerial meeting in Paris 
last December it was agreed to make a gen- 
eral study of the political changes which 
have taken place in the world since the 
Treaty was signed in 1949 in order to deter- 
mine “the steps which should be taken to 
strengthen the Alliance as a factor in achiey- 
ing a durable peace.” 

Three alternatives seem to present them- 
selves, said former Ambassador Finlet ter. 

(a) Carry on as at present without France. 

(b) Enlarge the Alliance into an organiza- 
tion actively and collectively concerned with 
political and economic co-operation in order 
to search for agreement among the world 
nuclear powers. 

(c) In effect, dissolve the Alliance. 

Mr. Finletter supported the second alterna- 
tive outlined above based on his belief that“ 
despite the efforts of the United Nations 
and its Secretary-General, there is no other 
collective organization (other than the North 
Atlantic Alliance) in the world which is 
capable of bringing the collective influence 
of the Western leadership to bear on this, 
the most important question before the world 
today. 

The commentator on this panel was Profes- 
sor Thomas M. Franck, Director of the Center 
re International Studies, New York Univer- 

y. 

Professor Franck examined three of the 
traditional assumptions on which America's 
European foreign policy is based. He con- 
cluded that all three are outmoded, if in- 
deed they were valid originally. 

1. Traditional Assumption Number One is 
what we have called the NATO theory; that 
European Communism is an expansionist 
ideology which can only be stopped by a co- 
ordinated and integrated European military 
establishment; and such a grand alliance 
should be led by the United States. 

Professor Franck noted several challenges 
to this assumption: 
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1) There is no longer one definable entity 
called European Communism. 

2) Militant Communist expansion in 
Europe requires superior strength and total 
concentration of forces. So long as the Soviet 
Union is occupied on its Asian frontier and 
the United States retains superior nuclear 
retaliatory power, neither of these condi- 
tions are met. 

3) Resurgent European nationalism in 
France as well as elsewhere in Europe makes 
total integration and acceptance of American 
leadership no longer attainable. 

All of this would seem to suggest that 
Western Europe must be expected to move 
further away from us as the price of a 
closer unity among Itself. 

2. Traditional Assumption Number Two is 
what might be called the roll-back“ theory. 
Dr. Franck pointed out that this has already 
been largely abandoned due mainly to the 
fact that it has fanled. 

The reason for this failure is that life 
under Communism has failed to become so 
unbearable that revolutionary movements to 
which the U.S, would offer military assist- 
ance would spring up. Indeed the Eastern 
European governments have demonstrated a 
certain independence of Russia and they 
appear eager to become even more sò, In the 
Yugoslav province of Macedonia a govern- 
ment has been defeated in a Communist 
Parliament, In Poland, land has been re- 
turned to private peasant tenure. Rumania 
is eager to do business with the West; and 
from various places we hear tentative pro- 
posals for private capital investment from 
abroad. 

Professor Franck concluded from the above 
that liberalization rather than liberation of 
Eastern Europe is the more appropriate goal; 
and for historical reasons as well as political 
reasons, Western Europe rather than the 
United States is the better liberalizer. 

8. Traditional Assumption Number Three 
is that Europe can be saved from De Gaul- 
lism and neutralism by getting Great Britain 
safely tucked away inside the Common 
Market. The major thing wrong with this 
theory is that it can't happen. 

The re-awakening of European national- 
isms has very little to do with General de 
Gaulle. It has far more in common with the 
African and Asian trends. That Western Eu- 
rope will seek its own destiny, self-respect, 
self-determination, identity and role suitable 
to the nations of the great continental Roman 
system of civilization is by now a foregone 
conclusion. This role need not be hostile to 
ours, but it will not be ours. And this may be 
a good thing if it succeeds by peaceful means 
in helping Eastern Europe back into the 
light—even if not exactly our light. 

Professor Franck pointed out, however, that 
the above re-evaluation left It far from clear 
that Britain's entry into Europe Is any longer 
in our interest. If Britain goes in, she neither 
could nor should prevent the development of 
a new Europe with a role and style of its 
own. But if this is the case what is the ad- 
vantage to us of shedding the most perma- 
nent and trusted ally we have? What is the 
point of our creating a situation in which 
we will have to pick up the not Insignificant 
British East-of-Suez role and the respon- 
sibility for a leaderless Commonwealth? 
What is the point of pushing 55 million more 
consumers behind what we now realize will 
be a high tariff wall? And, does 
Britain, whose style of government, whose 
system of commerce, whose laws, customs 
and culture so closely resemble ours and so 
totally vary from Europe's, really want to be 
the odd man out in a continental system 
dominated by others? 


good Europeans 
of Italy, Germany and France with their 
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Christian Democratic entente are eagerly 
Waiting for the kingdom come of 
Majesty's Labour Government. 

In conclusion Professor Franck wondered 
whether in light of all the above it might 
not be wiser for the U.S. to reconsider be- 
coming a part of some more pragmatic non- 
regional association of trade and policy to 
include Great Britain, Canada, Japan, those 
EFTA states which so opt, as well as Latin 
America. 

EUROPEAN SECURITY 


Question. Would you Uke to see Germany 
Unified, and how? Ambassador Tomorowicz, 
is fear of a strong Germany holding back 
European security? 

Answer. (By Ambassador Tomorowicz.) 
What I have said in my address here was 
that we believe that a divided country in 
the heart of Europe is not normal and thus 
ls bound to create political unrest. We 
fully recognize, apart from human as- 
Pects, the necessity and historical right of 
the German nation to unify. However, if we 
Start unifying Germany today, we shall be 
immediately confronted with a whole series 
Of problems which are not soluble. 

In order to unify a country you must 
have two parts. West Germany does not rec- 
Ognize the existence of the other part of 

y. In order to have two parts united 
and not have one part swallowed by the 
Other, you must have some political recog- 
nition. But Western Germany clams to rep- 
Tesent the whole German nation; that the 
Other part does not really exist. The problem 
35 untfications of Germany is very often put 
Orward as the one with which Europe is ex- 
Pected to start, but this can only be resolved 
as result of a slow process which eventu- 
ally will make it possible for the two parts 
to adopt one another under international 
Supervision. 
Question. Would it not be possible for the 
Parts to come together if the citizens 
Of the Eastern part were given self determi- 
Nation; and would it not be better for Po- 
to advocate freeing Eastern Germany, 
and having a neutral Germany, guaranteed 
both NATO and the Warsaw powers, fol- 
g the lead of Austria and Finland? 
answer. (By Ambassador Tomorowicz.) On 
Rte Whole, and speaking as a European who 
tan in the very midst of the problem, I pre- 
er @ country with a government which 
would the territory of my own 
country, which would recognize its rights. 
We are confronted with a country 
Whose War Minister only a few days ago 
Said that he will never these terri- 
tories; the only thing he 1s ready to recog- 
rape is the fact that one should not use force 
restoring those territories to Germany. 

Question. If the purpose of NATO has been 
a some extent by-passed on the military 

de by events, should we not reduce mil- 

Commitments in Europe? = 

In aawer. (By Mr. Finletter): It depends 
Part on your evaluation of the ability of 
pe to defend itself. If the European 
Countries were to have confidence in their 
nosy to defend themselves without the 
Upport of the United States, one could re- 
move all of the American troops from Eu- 
re However, if the judgment of the Allies 
1 that the power of the United States is 
eded to defend, or better yet, deter a Rus- 
Sian attack, we would have to have enough 
3 can troops stationed in Europe to 
Chieve the automatic response of the Amerl- 
can Atomie- Air of which I spoke a few mo- 
ments ago. There is no magic number of 
American ‘troops in Europe necessary to 
achieve this result, and so some reductions 
might be safe. The danger is that the with- 
Grawals will start a trend which would go 
widen as to leave Europe, as a practical mat- 

„without the automatic support of the 

eTican atomic power. Militarily and polit- 
ically, that would be extremely dangerous. 
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Ron Nowland Discusses Area Farm Situa- 
tion at Meeting in South Hill, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Ronald Nowland, public affairs di- 
rector of the Virginia Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, gave a most interesting as well 
as an enlightening presentation of the 
farm situation in our area when he at- 
tended the so-called shirtsleeves meet- 
ing at South Hill, Va., recently conducted 
by officials connected with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Ron Nowland is a most knowledgeable 
person when it comes to our farm prob- 
lems. He has the welfare of our farm 
people as well as the entire Nation fore- 
most in his mind. He is dedicated to his 
work and I hold him in the highest 
esteem. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the statement of Mr. 
Nowland, made June 2, 1967, before the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service Committee at South Hill, Va. 

The statement is as follows: 


va. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee. My name is Ronald Nowland, Public 
Affairs Director for the Virginia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. I want to thank you for 
your kind invitation to present some of our 
thoughts relative to farm programs and 
policies, the cost-price squeeze and other 
areas of interest to Virginia farmers. 

We want to commend the state ASCS 
Committee for the excellent job you have 
done in adapting the federal farm policies 
to Virginia agriculture. We believe that you 
and the county committees (many of whom 
are members of our organization) and the 
staffs that you employ have kept the best 
interest of Virginia ulture in mind as 
you have applied federal farm policy to Vir- 
ginia farmers. r 

Most of you know that the farm families 
who compose the Farm Bureau are 
not always in agreement with all the farm 
policies that has been sent out from Wash- 
ington. In some instances, the members of 
our tion have been in very strong 
opposition to some of the policy promul- 
gated by the officials of the USDA. Never- 
theless, our farmers have been greatly im- 
presses with the attitudes of you on the state 
ASCS Committee and our county committees 
are not pressing against the will of Virginia 
farmers when their attitude differed from 
that of the Washington officials. 

We urge you now, as we will throughout 
this paper and in the days ahead, to con- 
tinually and relentlessly impress upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his staff, the 
need to build and keep a closer contact with 
the practicing farmers across this state and 
nation before embarking upon future farm 
policy. 

We do not believe that he and his advisors 
have been listening to the grass-roots farm- 
ers and their representatives across this 
country. If he had been listening he would 
have heard a very clear and loud plea from 
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Virginia farmers that they cannot 

to survive under the A fs farm 8 
An economy that has dragged farm prices to 
72% of parity, the lowest since depression 
days. We are seeing in Virginia an out-migra- 
tion in excess of 3,000 farmers per year from 
the farms, This, at a time when direct gov- 
ernment expenses and payments in agricul- 
ture are at the highest in our We 
do not mean to say that the out-migration 
would not have happened anyhow, but we 
are concerned that the government is spend- 
ing unbelievable sums to stem a tide that 


You gentlemen know tha’ Virginia 
feed-grain deficit state. We ass area mae 
stock deficit state; especially, in swine and 
beef. Because of the strategic location of 
Virginia to the great market areas of the 
east, access through our port and atr termi- 
nal facilities to potential world markets, and 
the ever expanding Virginia Population 
needs, Virginia agriculture in many fields 
could have an unprecedented opportunity 
to help fulfill these needs. However, we find 
ourselves In a deficit position, so far as many 
of the necessary agricultural commodities 
go. It will be impossible to develop a large 
livestock industry unless, and until we ex- 
pand our feed-grain production. We have 
potential feed grain markets if we can pro- 
duce it. However, we find ourselves with a 
the state, snaking our CDA sommes oe 

8 . 
ee g our deficit position even 

It is our position that it Is possi 
justify a wheat and rars aile Agerian geins 
gram in Virginia. Both from the point of de- 
sire to bulld a healthier and expanding agri- 
e 
ma. e farme: essed 
E vs en 

We are even more amazed to find - 
retary of Agriculture, in the name cè trons 
programs, dumping government storage 
wheat and feed-grains at the time our farm- 
ers are harvesting their grains. This has a 
price depressing impact that is uncalled 
for and totally without precedent. This prac- 
tice most assuredly cannot benefit farmers. 
It is an unconscionable misuse of a farm 
program. It is inconceivable to us that this 
practice is followed with the advice and con- 
sent of any group of farmers or thelr repre- 
sentatives. We cannot, for instance, believe 
that you of the state ASCS Committee ever 
advised such a thing. We know that the 20,000 
farmers in our organization did not advocate 
it. We, therefore, raise the question, who 
advised such a disastrous course of action? 
Please bring this to the Secretary's attention. 

In light of the ever growing world tension 
and our growing global committments; in 
light of the apparent serious shortage of 
food-stuffs, world-wide and our own dimin- 
ishing domestic supplies of wheat and feed- 
grains; and because, as we have pointed out, 
the wheat-feed-grain program places Vir- 
ginia farmers in a disadvantageous position, 
we respectfully request that you gentlemen 
of the Virginia ASCS Committee urge the 
Secretary of Agriculture to terminate as ex- 
peditiously as possible the wheat-feed-grain 
programs, We further urge you to advise the 
Secretary that as long as the wheat-feed- 
grain program does exist that he desist from 
dumping CCC stocks at harvest time or other 
such times when the open market price be- 
gins to rise. We believe the termination of 
these programs will enhance farmers’ ability 
to produce for the market; develop new and 
more substantial markets; allow our live- 
stock and poultry industry in Virginia to ex- 
pand and cut transport cost of importing 
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grain; give Virginia farmers an opportunity 
to share in the export market for feed grains 
and curb government payments and cost 
considerably during the current crisis period. 
It is our position that nation-wide farm pro- 
grams of more recent times are becoming, 
or are being used as, a price depressant to 
the disadvantage of farmers. We are con- 
cerned about the attitude of top government 
officials who apparently feel that the goal 
of government programs is to supply the con- 
6 with inexpensive food. Adverse state- 
ments in the past year by both the President 
and Secretary of Agriculture, at a time when 
fam prices were beginning to rise, had a 
most alarming impact upon agriculture. The 
impression was left among consumers that 
the rising cost of retail food was to be blamed 
mostly on the farmer. Our farmers did not 
appreciate this attitude, especially on the 
part of the Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
supposed to be chief spokesman for agricul- 
tural interests. We urge that you remind the 
Secretary that the farmers of Virginia would 
greatly appreciate his setting the record 
straight in this instance. It would also ap- 
pear from certain practices that farm pro- 
grams are going to-be used to hold food prices 
down at the farmer's expense. We have al- 
ready discussed this with the dumping of 
wheat and feed-grain. More recently we have 
seen the USDA refuse to raise support prices 
for Virginia peanuts, even after a unanimous 
appeal by the grower organizations for a 
much needed increase for our type peanuts, 

The peanut program has generally worked 
to the best advantage of our Virginia grow- 
ers, but recent action would indicate, at least, 
that it is possible to use the program to the 
disadvantage of growers, despite their pleas. 

Farm labor has become a vital area of con- 
cern for farmers in this state. Farm Bureau 
has done everything in its power to help curb 


the labor shortage and find ways to slow the. 


ever growing cost of farm labor. Mr. Chair- 
man, you mentioned the cost-price squeeze 
in your letter to us, and we submit that the 
cost of farm operation is the major crisis 
facing Virginia agriculture today. The pro- 
jected and planned increases in farm labor 
costs are not going to improve the situation. 
Our organization has been working directly 
with top Labor Department officials in Rich- 
mond and Washington to help find relief for 
the farmers in this situation. Little help ap- 
pears likely. We have been overwhelmed by 
the silence of the Secretary and the USDA 
on this matter. 

In my travels across this state, nothing in 
recent times has drawn more comment from 
farmers than the apparent disinterest of the 
Secretary of Agriculture relative to the farm- 
ers’ plight with farm labor. It is hard to con- 
vince a farmer, as some have tried to do, that 
he will be better off by having his farm labor 
cost rise. 

We would like to commend the Secretary 
for his support of the tobacco programs and 
the inclusion of poundage for flue-cured to- 
bacco. The Virginia Farm Bureau, some eight 
or ten years ago, endorsed a poundage pro- 
gram for flue-cured tobacco, at a time when 
most everyone else, including other state 
Farm Bureaus, thought we had taken leave 
of our senses. If poundage had been accepted 
back then, Virginia tobacco producers would 
probably be much better off today. Never- 
theless, we are glad that there is full sup- 
port for the program now. 

Further, we want to commend the Secre- 
tary for his support of the pending anti- 
discrimination farm marketing legislation. 
This legislation, in effect, extends the “right- 
to-work law” to farmers and farm processors. 
This vitally needed legislation has the full 
support of the Secretary and nearly every 
segment of Virginia and American agricul- 
ture, It will go a long way toward helping 
farmers develop their own marketing pro- 
grams with less emphasis in the future 
needed on government control programs. 
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Again, we want to commend the rapid action 
of you gentlemen and the Secretary in re- 
leasing in our critical drought periods, the 
reserve acreage for pastures and providing 
grain under certain conditions to livestock 
producers in drought emergencies. These ac- 
tions have been most beneficial to many of 
our farmers and would constitute a very able 
and acceptable use of farm policy. 

I stated at the beginning, that we would 
also make certain recommendations on issues 
of concern to agriculture. 

1. We recommend that the wheat-feed- 
grain program, which places Virginia agri- 
culture at a decided disadvantage, be termi- 
nated as quickly as possible. 

2. We recommend that the Secretary exert 
every effort to help remedy the burgeoning 
farm-labor cost problem, 

3. We recommend that the Secretary be- 
come totally committed to the expansion 
of American agricultural interests in foreign 
trade. We strongly recommend that the con- 
cept of International Commodity Agreements 
as promulgated by our government in the re- 
cent GATT Conferences on international 
trade be forthwith dropped. In their stead, 
we recommend the development of, and 
committment to, a program that will en- 
hance the flow of American agricultural prod- 
ucts in world trade. We count it a blessing 
that the European Economic Community re- 
jected the Commodity Agreement concept as 
proposed by our government. 

4. We recommend that the USDA strongly 
support necessary action to reduce or elimi- 
nate the variable levy system used by most 
European countries against many of our agri- 
cultural products. This is a Umiting factor 
against our potential export program. 

5. We recommend that greater emphasis 
be given farmer-to-farmer contact between 
U.S. and foreign countries in trade develop- 
ment. 

6. We recommend that the Secretary use 
every authority at his command to bring 
within reason the amount of imported dairy 
products coming into this country. We do not 
believe our domestic market should be used 
as a dumping ground for any product. We 
commend the Secretary for taking action on 
the dairy import matter through the Tariff 
Commission, We would further recommend 
on the dairy matter, that the loop holes in 
existing law be closed to stop circumvention 
of the dairy import laws. 

7. We recommend that the Secretary review 
the beef import situation immediately, and 
where possible, stop circumvention of the 
Beef Import Act of 1964. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is Farm 
Bureau's position that today’s agricultural 
policy is in dire need of new direction. We 
believe that the day of devising programs to 
hinder and curb production are past. A re- 
orientation to a policy of developing new and 
better markets and products is a must. We 
cannot afford in this day to waste talent, op- 
portunity, and money on outdated concepts 
of supply-control, We are told from all 
sources that the world Is on the brink of a 
major famine. We know that our world com- 
mitments demand more food stuffs. With 
these factors in mind, the United States can- 
not continue to spend billions to curb pro- 
duction while the world cries out in hunger. 
If we do this, we will destroy the morai fiber 
of our society. We possess the world’s greatest 
weapon—food. We must use it to an 
advantage. 

We trust the day is dawning when all who 
are interested in a healthy agricultural 
society in America will recognize that yester- 
day's answers will not necessarily solve to- 
day's problems. When this happens, then 
perhaps we can all, working in concert, devise 
an agricultural policy position that will give 


position in an expanding do- 
mestic and world economy, 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in intro- 
ducing House Concurrent Resolution 382 
last week, and again in an extension of 
my remarks yesterday, I expressed deep 
concern that the people of South Vietnam 
may not have the opportunity to freely 
elect their Government in the elections 
rane in that country in the fall of 

Thus I have introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 382 to send six Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
three Members of the Senate to South 
Vietnam to observe the elections to pro- 
tect the South Vietnamese people's right 
of self-determination. 

A dispatch from Saigon by the United 
Press International dated June 23 has 
given me reason to believe that some of 
the political problems connected with the 
proposed elections in Vietnam may be 
eased. According to the dispatch, Premier 
Ky has offered to provide his rivals for 
the Presidency with the necessary money 
and media exposure to make certain the 
elections are fair. 

I welcome this statement by Premier 
Ky and hope sincerely that it means the 
fall elections in South Vietnam will be 
truly free. 

However, even if official censorship is 
lifted and it becomes effective public 
policy to provide for free elections, there 
remains Vietcong terror and harass- 
ment against the people who exercise 
their right to vote. 

Thus, it may be said that the freedom 
of the South Vietnamese elections is not 
assured. This, combined with the fact 
that censorship, forbidden by the South 
Vietnamese constitution, continues, once 
again moves me to urge passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 382. 

The presence of a team of congres- 
sional observers from the United States 
at the time of the election would work 
to protect the South Vietnamese people's 
freedom of choice. The people of South 
Vietnam must have the opportunity to 
work their will; this will not happen if 
censorship and terror are present. 

Mr. Speaker, Under leave to extend 
my remarks I respectfully request per- 
mission to include the June 23 UPI dis- 
patch in the RECORD: 

Ky Sars OTHER CANDIDATES WILL GET 

GOVERNMENT HELP 

SAIGON, SOUTH VETNAM, June 23.—Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky sald today that his Govern- 
ment would give candidates running agalnst 
him for the Presidency money, radio time 
and anything else they need to conduct their 
campaigns. He also said he would invite them 
to his political rallies if they wished. 

The Premier told newsmen that if he was 
elected President this fall he would go to the 
United Nations to present South Vietnam's 
case if the issue should be debated by the 
world body. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
— — has been following the recent UN. 
x gs, can easily detect the obvious 
haram of lies and deceits which have 
d Continually uttered by the Soviet 

elegation. 
e David Engelmayer, in a recent 
rg has listed eight remarks made by 
in Ambassador Federenko which are 

Templete disagreement with the facts. 
1 commend to the attention of our col- 
agues s following article which ap- 
the J the une 23, 1967, edition of 
The article follows: 

FEDERENKO AND THE FACTS 
(By Sheldon David Engelmayer) 


N there is one thing lacking in the United 
ig Speeches of Soviet Ambassador 
Word AR Federenko, it is truth. Not one 
ns t he has uttered over the last few 
ad any semblance of truth to it. He 
his Pca the Security Council as a forum for 
he bitter deceit and invective, and now 
aet turned the General Assembly into the 
5 for his dangerous game in the 
Boviet is East crisis; he has even added 
It te 2 Kosygin to his list of players. 
n me for us to clear the air of Mr. 
of riddi o's lies and deceits. The best method 
tion Zt perdi te of this verbal air pollu- 
uate the Soviet ambassador’ 
2 with the facts. ; 
ci * e United Nations Security Coun- 
Chasse called into emergency session by 
discuss and Denmark on May 24, 1967, to 
East. the military build-up in the Middle 
Golder. United States delegate, Arthur 
critical g. declared that the situation was 
flon ur and called for an immediate resolu- 
Boviet Ons restraint on all sides. Only the 
ution nion stood in the way of this reso- 
curtrenrhile. Nasser and his band of 
for th rb eta were able to mobilize fully 
2 Holy War“ to destroy Israel. 
June 3. After the outbreak of hostilities on 
oe 1967, it took two days for the Secu- 
lu uncit to vote a simple cease-fire reso- 
the slg Soviet Union wanted to see how 
Obvious hap going. When it became painfully 
defeated Federenko that Israel had totally 
anu her attackers, he swiftly agreed to 
ow aditional cease-fire. 
benoy i eegerenko, his Bulgarian stooge Tara- 
new India’s Parthasarathi, took on a 
the plan of attack. They had to brand Israel 
her Aggressor, and demand that she withdraw 
break to positions held prior to the out- 
Pact 5 the war on June 5th, 
ing : The Soviet Union began by accus- 
ot faring cn having planned its “aggression” 
clated th th “for years.” Mr. Federenko de- 
Only at 3 the Arabs mobilized their troops 
Positions Israeli forces had begun taking up 
= thik as the Syrian border, Federenko 
0 ata charge despite the fact that U.N. 
Thant th reported to Secretary-General U 
taken pi 555 no such Israel! build-up had 
Security Genen told the United Nations 
Public pened that “the United Arab Re- 
Berens yria and other Arab States had no 
they wer. designs or desires whatsoever, that 
Wag 


ay not preparing to attack and that it 
ahead wine, Israel which feverishly went 
States.» th its piratical attack on the Arab 
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Fact 4: On May 18, 1967, Egyptian Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser reimposed the 
blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel declared 
that this was an Act of War against her. 
For nearly 3 weeks, Israel exercised restraint, 
while the U.N, talkathon continued, Mean- 
while, Nasser and his fellow Arab leaders 
called upon their people to wage a “Holy 
War“ against Israel, until “Israel no longer 
exists.” Instead of mouthing similar war- 
cries, Israel Premier Levi Eshkol called for 
restraint, and extended the olive branch of 
peace to his Arab neighbors. 

Federenko attacked the United States for 
helping Israel prepare for war against the 
Arabs: 

“Surely everyone knows that it is precisely 
Washington which, by its dollar generosity 
and assistance, has been supporting the 
Israeli aggressor and which, over a number of 
years, has been pursuing a notorious policy 
of acting from a position of strength against 
other States ... This is all a chain of a 
single imperialist plot against the peace- 
loving peoples who have risen to the sacred 
call of the struggle against the colonial op- 
pressors in the great cause of national 
freedom.” 

Fact 5: Mr. Federenko apparently forgot 
the heroic citizens of Hungary who rose in 
October of 1956, to shake off the yoke of the 
Communists and restore parliamentary de- 
mocracy to that land. And, perhaps, he also 
forgot that Soviet troops and tank divisions 
rolled through the streets of Hungary, killing 
innocent and unarmed citizens by the 
thousands, and maiming countless others in 
order to restore dictatorial rule to that 
hapless land. 

In his speeches to the Council, Mr. Feder- 
enko pleads for justice and mercy, while he 
condemns the “hypocricy” of Israel and the 
Western Powers. 

Fact 6: If any nation has no right to talk 
about justice and mercy, it is the hypo- 
critical Soviet Union. The bloodsoaked pages 
of Soviet history ably demonstrate the Rus- 
sian idea of “justice and mercy.” Between 
1986 and 1938, the Soviet Union conducted 
a series of trials in which prominent. revolu- 
tionaries were sentenced to death for treason. 
Among the victims of the Soviet Justice were 
former Premier A. I. Rykov, two former Presi- 
dents of the Communist International, the 
former dreaded head of the Secret Police, 
and numerous cabinet officials. Marshal M. 
N. Tukhachevsky, one of Russia's most gifted 
military leaders during the Revolution, and 
seven of the Red Army's top generals were 
killed in June of 1937, after an alleged secret 
trial. This, too, was an example of Soviet 
“justice” and “mercy.” Throughout this 
period many secret executions took place, 
and the subsequent purge caused many to 
be placed in forced labor camps. This, too, 
was “justice” and “mercy.” And Russia's 
ruthless intervention in the Hungarian Revo- 
lution was also just and merciful, at least 
in Mr. Federenko's eyes. 

Mr. Federenko has continuously referred 
to the Arab States as “peace-loving” and 
“friendly.” He charges the United States with 
flaming the fires of the Middle East by mili- 
tarily supporting Israel. 

Fact 7: The Soviet Union has practiced 
anti-Semitism within its borders since 1917. 
They have constantly attempted to destroy 
Judaism by cultural strangulation and anni- 
hilation. On numerous occasions, official 
Soviet publications have printed cartoons 
and stories with definite anti-Semitic over- 
tones. The Soviet Union has consistently held 
to a policy of anti-Semitism. Their actions in 
the United Nations are a direct extension 
of this anti-Semitic policy. 

The Soviet ambassador has even gone so 
far as to accuse West Germany of alding “the 
aggressive nature of Israel” by supplying her 
with gas masks. 

Fact 8: Gas masks have yet to be used 
as weapons of aggression. Only a warped 
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mind can charge that a defensive i 
as A gas mask can be used to destroy kung 
columns. It is common knowledge that the 
gas masks were for use by Israel to protect 
herself from the hideous use by Nasser of 
chemical warfare, as he did against Yemen. 
These are facts which Mr. Federenko 
blatantly and unashamedly ignores. But, Mr, 
Federenko has neyer really cared for facta. 
He enjoys his fiction better. 


Fascist Threat to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, “you can 
fool all of the people some of the time, 
some of the people all of the time but 
ao t fool all of the people all of the 

Clever words and phrases may camou- 
flage aims and objectives, but eventual- 
ly the mask is removed. Socialism, under 
any subterfuge just cannot be kept 
secret when it starts hurting the people. 

I include “Analysis—America’s Fas- 
cist Threat,” by Hans F. Sennholz, from 
the June 28 Review of the News fol- 
piia my remarks. 

erhaps those who appeal and work 
subyert the people under ir eaa 
laws in the name of peace, progress, and 
prosperity are in the true sense not lib- 
FFC 
. m 
socialism or fascism. n 
AMERICA’S FASCIST THREAT 
(By Hans F. Seenholz) 

At one time or another most 
and libertarians have been called Fu thse 
aithough their principles of society, govern- 
ment, and economy are diametrically op- 
posed to the tenets of Fascism. But it Is a 
curious fact, ascertainable by every objective 
observer, that American liberalism evidences 
numerous similarities to the manifestations 
of Fascism, In particular, the economic poli- 
cies of Fascist dictators are surprisingly sim- 
ilar to the economic programs of our liberal 
administrations. President Johnson's “Great 
3 7 —— instance, evidences character - 

cs W in other were 
Fascist places called 

his Autobiography (Hutchinson & Com- 
pany, Limited, 3 Row, ek The 
Mayflower Press, Plymouth, England) Italian 
dictator Benito Mussolini explained what 
Fascism is all about: “I think that Italy is 
advanced beyond all the European nations: 
in fact, it has ratified the laws for the eight- 
hour day, for obligatory insurance, for regu- 
lation of the work of women and children 
for assistance and benefit for afterwork di- 
version and adult education, and finally for 
obligatory insurance against tuberculosis. 
All this shows how, in every detail in the 
world of Labour, I stand by Italian working 
classes. All that was possible to do without 
doing an injury to the principle of solidity in 
our economy I have set out to do, from the 
minimum wage, to continuity of employ- 
ment; from the insurance against accidents, 
CCC 
age, 7 
military service. There 1 Akte . e 
welfare studies have appraised as practical 
to national economy or as wise for social 
happiness which has not already been ad- 
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vanced by me. I want to give to every man 


bours, is Fascism, harmonizer and domi- 
nator of the Italian life, standing as the 
inspiration.” (pp. 254-255) 

The Fascist Italian Dictator spared no ef- 
fort or expense to promote Itallan educa- 
tion and culture. Also recreation and sports 
were developed at government expense. A de- 
cree of May 1, 1925 established recreation as 
@ government project, the expressed aim 
being “the healthy and profitable occupa- 
tion of the worker's leisure hours, through 
institutions for developing the worker's 
physical, intellectual, and moral capacity.” 
This project (Dopolavoro) provided inexpen- 
sive vacations and excursions; courses in 
adult education and public library facilities; 
lectures and theatrical performances. 

In the words of the Dictator: “One of the 
reforms which I have promoted, following it 
closely in all its successive developments, is 
the reorganization of schools. . . . The grav- 
ity and importance of school problems can- 
not escape the attention of any modern 
statesman mindful of the destiny of his peo- 
ple. The school must be considered in all its 
complete expression, Public School, Interme- 
diate Schools, University Institutions, all ex- 
ercise a profound influence on the trend, 
moral and economic, of the life of any nation, 
From the beginning this has always been on 
my mind. Perhaps my early experience as & 
schoolteacher added to an inescapable inter- 
est in youth and its development.” (Page 

Mussolini was also proud of his many 
Fascist achievements in the fleld of public 
works. “The policy of public works in Italy,” 
he asserted, “had always had an electoral 
character; works to be done were decided 
here and there, not according to an organic 
plan and to any plain group of voters. I 
this legalized favouritism. I insti- 
tuted Bureaus of Public Works, entrusting 
them to persons in whom I have complete 
confidence, who obey only the central powers 
of the State, and are immune from pressure 
by local interests. In this way I was able to 
better sensibly the conditions of the roads 
of the south; I mapped out a programme for 

railroads and ports. All that is 


8 


pulse and new prestige. The great Public 
Utilities of the State, railroads, mail, tele- 
graph, telephone, the monopolies, function 
again.” (Page 268.) 

“Today the State is not an abstract and 
agnostic entity; the Government is present 
everywhere, every day. Who lives in the ambit 
of the State, or outside the State, lives and 


Utilities are conducted with an efficiency 
which I might call American, and that the 
Italian Bureaucracy, proverbially slow, has 
become eager and agile.” (Page 269.) 

Compare these Fascist programs of aid to 
education, labor legislation, social security, 
public works, and roads and ports with the 
economic programs of the Great Society. And, 
if you please, compare Mussolini's remarks 
with President Johnson's Economic Report: 
“Education will not cure all the problems of 
society, but without it no cure for any prob- 
lem is possible. It is high among my own 
concerns, central to the purposes of this Ad- 
ministration, and at the core of our hopes for 
a Great Society.” (Page 94.) President John- 
son's Great Society legislation also provided 
for job training and work experience for 
young and inexperienced workers. It created 
out-of-school programs such as the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, the Job Corps, a Work 
Experience Program, an Adult Basic Educa- 
tion program, a Manpower Development and 
Training program, and many others. 
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In matters of public health President 
Johnson points at his achievements as 
proudly as Mussolini—and they are again the 
same achievements, In the words of his 1966 
Economic Report: “Among the most impor- 
tant actions of the 89th Congress was the 
provision of health insurance for the aged 
under Social Security. Medicare will protect 
families against the economic risk of major 
medical expenses in old age. Benefits for 
17 million Social Security beneficiaries, plus 
benefits from general revenues for almost 
2 million additional elderly persons not cov- 
ered by Social Security, will amount to about 
$3.5 billion in 1967 and will cover at least 
40 per cent of the total medical costs of the 
aged,” 

The President also says he is proud of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 which is 
“to promote investment in the health, educa- 
tion, training, and work experience of the 
poor which will enable them to contribute 
more effectively, and thereby to earn incomes 
more comparable to those in the rest of 
society." (Page 111.) Regarding housing, 
roads, and harbors the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 and other legisla- 
tion “constitute a major Federal effort,” the 
President said. His numerous other pro- 
grams deal with transportation, agriculture, 
research and technology, natural resources, 
and many others. 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco's Spain is 
now marching in the Great Society footsteps. 
During the 1940's when Italian Fascism and 
German Nazism were still in vogue, General 
Franco imitated their economic policies. But 
the near-bankruptcy of the Spanish state 
and the wretched living conditions of the 
people after more than ten years of orthodox 
Fascist rule caused Franco to set a new 
course. Retreating from radical socialism— 
though remaining a vigorous and effective 
anti-Communist—he began to imitate the 
New Deal, Fair Deal, New Frontier, and the 
Great Society of the United States. In eco- 
nomic policy Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
has become a faithful disciple of Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. In fact, the economic 
program of what the liberals call “Fascist 
Spain” differs little in substance from the 
Great Society program of Lyndon Johnson 
in everything except awareness of the Com- 
munist threat (a vital instance in which 
the attitudes of Generalissimo Franco are by 
far to be preferred). 

On October 20, 1963, Franco introduced a 
4-year national development plan. This new 
economic and social plan is indicative of the 
new appearance of the Franco regime. In 
substance, the Spanish government em- 
barked upon a planned economy fashioned 
after the Great Society of Lyndon Johnson. 
As its central objective, Spain's plan for eco- 
nomic and social development sets out to 
achieve, as rapidly as possible and in con- 
ditions of economic stability, rising stand- 
ards of living, advancement of education, 
and greater welfare for all Spaniards of the 
present generation and those to come. Three 
fundamental intentions form this objective: 
social integration, which is the progressive 
leveling of individual incomes; social mobil- 
ity through equal opportunities and social 
advancement; and access to higher levels of 
training and education, as well as ownership 
and social and economic leadership. 

The plan defines very broadly the policies 
to be followed: It acknowledges that finan- 
cial stability is vital to success and that offi- 
cial price guidance is required. To maintain 
the over-all equilibrium of the economy (a) 
total public expenditure is to be covered by 
ordinary revenue; (b) external equilibrium 
is to be achieved through higher earnings 
from Invisibles, capital inflows, and the ex- 
pansion of exports; (c) appropriate short- 
term policies are to be pursued to prevent an 
over-extension of demand; and (d) an in- 
comes policy is to be elaborated. An In- 
comes Commission will submit semiannual 
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reports to the government on the current 
distribution of incomes, and prepare meas- 
ures to implement a more equitable dis- 
tribution. 

Government enterprises are also to be pro- 
moted in Spain through rationalization of 
accounting procedures and official subsidies 
and credits. However, the plan does not 
touch upon the many privileges of state en- 
terprises and does not propose to limit their 
highly privileged position. In fact, the gov- 
ernment offers its public sector” new privi- 
leges, called incentives, in an attempt to 
stimulate more economical operation. And, in 
an attempt to remove the sectorial and geo- 
graphic differences that exist in Spain, the 
government is even organizing “growth cen- 
ters” to aid the underdeveloped regions and 
spur local industrial development. 

In 1965 Spanish costs of living rose 9.4 
per cent, and more than 4 per cent in 1966 
despite “corrective measures—including 
massive food imports. The impact of these 
imports was reflected in the balance of trade: 
imports rose by 34 per cent and exports by 
10 per cent in 1965. The 1965 trade deficit 
of 2 billion dollars was not fully absorbed 
by revenue sources, and the over-all balance 
of payments showed a negative result, which 
reduced Spain's gold and foreign exchange 
holdings precariously. 

Most of Spain’s inflationary problems 
sprang from chronic budgetary deficits, In 
1965 the Gross National Product was calcu- 
lated to have risen 7.8 per cent in real terms, 
and a similar rate was achieved in 1966. The 
per capita income rose rapidly in 1965 
reaching 35,600 pesetas or $600. The daily 
minimum wage for unskilled worker was 
raised by 40 per cent to 84 pesetas of $1.40 a 
day. And finally, to restrain the level of de- 
mand created by inflation and credit expan- 
sion, the government resorted to austerity 
measures which Included restricted bank 
loans, cuts in allocations to official Institu- 
tions, and a guideline for wage increases. 

This short description of the Spanish 
economy and Spain’s economic policies could 
be taken directly from an official report on 
the American economy. In both countries the 
planners are proud of their 4-year national 
developments that are to bring greater abun- 
dance and opportunity to their subjects- 
Rising standards of living for the poor are 
promised in both countries. The three funda- 
mental objectives of the Franco regime— 
social integration, social mobility, and high- 
er levels of training and education—are also. 
we are told, the most important objectives 
for the Johnson regime. While both leaders 
talk a great deal about financial and mone- 
tary stability, both employ monetary depre- 
ciation and economic instability. Both prom- 
ise over-all equilibrium of the economy, 
both deliver instability and insecurity. In 
their fiscal policies both promise balanced 
budgets and subsequently suffer huge 
deficits. Both endeavor to raise wages 
through minimum wage legislation and seek 
a more equitable social integration, while 
both occasionally talk about individual en- 
terprise, both are promoting government 
enterprises through public subsidies and 
credits. And in an attempt to remove the 
the sectorial and geographic differences that 
exist in both countries, both governments 
are building “growth centers“ or “model 
cities” that are to aid the underdeveloped 
regions of their countries. Both promise 
more. 

This Is not to imply that the political 
regimes of Francisco Franco and Lyndon B- 
Johnson are identical in form and substance: 
merely that the economic policies are similar 
and that the inevitable effects are identical. 
Certainly the government of Premier 
has taken a far more realistic attitude to- 
ward the dangers of International Commu- 
nism—an area in which he is much to be 
admired. We realize that the Spanish form 
of government constitutes military rule, and 
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the American republic a representative form 
Of government. The popular General Franco 
Tose to power, and continues to maintain it, 
as leader of the military; the American presi- 
dent was elected by popular vote and is stay- 
ing in power until expiration of his term 

Constitutional authorization. But 
We must not overlook the fact that political 
leaders use public funds to enhance their 
Popularity with their subjects. 

A comparison of Lyndon Johnson to Fran- 
Cisco Franco will surely infuriate American 
liberals. Yet the fact is that it was liberal 
American presidents who pioneered Gen- 
*ralissimo Franco's new economics. The Gen- 
eral, deeply committed to the West, has but 
followed America’s lead. There can be little 
doubt that he would now be a liberal favor- 
ite if it were not for his courageous and out- 
Spoken anti-Communism. Generalissimo 

employs liberal economics out of 
What he thinks is commitment to the West; 
ón Johnson can offer no such justifica- 

On. Nonetheless, if Premier Franco is a 

as the liberals contend, what is Pres- 
ident Johnson? Witness our president's cur- 
Tent moves: 

Just now the Johnson Administration is 
Betting ready for a new burst of election in- 

tion. To give Lyndon Johnson a marked 
advantage over any opponent in 1968, the 
Spending of federal billions, benefitting spe- 

groups of voters, will be accelerated be- 
een now and the election. The Adminis- 
tion proposes to spend some 58 billion dol- 
On social welfare and related programs: 
8 billions for social security, $3.9 for 
care, $4.2 billions for public assistance, 
$3.4 billions for federal assistance to ele- 
Mentary, secondary, and higher education, 
$1 billion on various subsidies to cities and 
Urban areas, $1.9 billion for war on poverty, 
$6.7 billions for war veterans, etc. And for 
Breatest political impact on the election a 
reat number of benefits to special groups of 
Oters are to be increased just before the 
flection: social security benefits are to be 
20 per cent, which from the outset will 
Cost $41 billion. Some 5.4 million civilian 
and military employees of the federal gov- 
ernment are to receive raises costing $1 bil- 
lion, Veterans are to receive new benefits, in- 
t higher pensions, medicare benefits 
or disabled persons are to be extended to 
People under age 65, poverty funds are to be 
1 28 per cent, a new fund of $412 million 
to rebuild slums under the “model cities” 
ad nauseam. 

The number of people affected by this fed- 
1500 Ares could be enough to swing the 

election, The beneficiaries alone com- 
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prise the majority of the American electorate. 
After ali, there are 24.3 million retired or dis- 
abled persons drawing social security, 5.5 
million over 65 getting medical benefits, 7.4 
million drawing relief under programs aided 
by federal funds, 8 million medically indi- 
gent persons to be helped by the medicaid 
program, 1.2 million in various pov- 
erty programs, 20.1 million school children 
(along with their parents and teachers) re- 
ceiving the benefits of federal school funds, 
2 million college students getting federal 
grants or loans (or work-training assistance), 
4.6 million veterans or suryivors, and un- 
counted millions of relatives, merchants, and 
other groups benefitting indirectly from fed- 
eral handouts. 

Who are the Fascists? Can they be found 
in the camp of American conservatives who 
are dreaming about a rebirth of individual 
freedom and Constitutional Government? Or 
do they crowd the camps of American lib- 
erals and socialists who are denouncing their 
opponents while preaching the messages of 
an omnipotent, omnipresent government? 
The answer is far too obvious to justify fur- 
ther comment. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re; 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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President Johnson and the First 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson yesterday addressed 

the national convention of the junior 
Chamber of commerce meeting in Balti- 
More, Md. The main import of his re- 
was a defense of the first amend- 

ment to our Constitution and the basic 
are of free speech which all Americans 


óy. 

The President told the Jaycees that 
Criticism to be effective must be con- 
structive, He stated: 

It is good that we have a system where we 
dan freely talk about what is wrong because 
When we have the proper information, we 


Make the proper judgments. We can only get 
ing : y 
ormation by communication. 


He assumed that his listeners had 
heard some of the things that are sup- 
too y wrong with our country. He then 
th k the opportunity to tell them some of 

© things that are right with America. 

The President further stressed the im- 
Portance of communication by citing his 
oe discussion with Chairman Kosygin 
cati bush. In the spirit of communi- 
den n I include the text of the Presi- 

nt's remarks, which highlight some of 
the right things about our country, in 
Re ECORD at this time: 

eon OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE NATIONAL 

NVENTION OF THE JUNIOR CIIAMBER OF 

Commence, Bavrrmonx, Mp, 

tor, aident Suttle; Governor Agnew; Sena- 


Nun distinguished J.C.’s and your ladies, 
Glad that you asked me to come here 

pn Last I am so happy that I could come. 
Pate oe said recently that “I am for the 
theren pet to live the rest of my life 


live al Of us here this morning are going to 
Of us in Tut, Of Our lives in the future—most 
to live this country. Not only are we going 
im dur lives in the future, what Is more 
N our children and our grandchil- 


1 * can give them a country where crime 
Where frcn place. where strife is certain, 
the free enterprise is frowned upon, where 


dur 
make tne’ and our efforts wisely enough to 
tha jours apy ee freer and happier 
once e President ot the United States 
— he was speaking about our 
cising ats the First Amendment and exer- 
“ e ia 17 85 fo with it—that 
ut no doubt good for the soul.” 
dur We must beware that it does not upset 
You sidence in ourselves. 
had an wund hardly expect a man who has 
Automobile for sale to tell you that 
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the motor heated, the wheels had not been 
put on properly, the horn wouldn't blow, 
that the automobile itself had a very short 
life—and then expect you to buy it. 

But we hear other nations say so many 
things about our own in criticlsm—and we 
say so many things ourselyes—that I some- 
times wonder if the rest of the world hears 
only what is wrong with America. 

It is good that we have a system where 
we can freely talk about what is wrong be- 
cause when we have the proper information, 
we make the proper judgments. We can only 
get information by communication. 

Proceeding on the assumption this morn- 
ing that you young leaders of America have 
heard some of the things about what 18 
wrong with this country, I am going to as- 
sume that I may be permitted to talk about 
some of the things that are right with 
America. 

I should like to ask each person here to 
engage in a little introspection for the next 
few minutes I am privileged to be with you. 
I would like you to ask yourselves to count 
your own blessings—to ask yourself “What 
do I have to be thankful for; what do I have 
to appreciate; what do I have to be proud 
of; what do I have to look forward to? 
What do I have that my grandfather did 
not have—or that my father did not haye— 
or that my brother did not have?” 

Let us compare some of the present day 
conditions to—and I quote“ the good old 
days”. 

Or if we could—and still be polite—we 
might compare some of our conditions in 
America to some of the conditions in other 
countries that we have had pointed up to 
us from time to time. 

Let us look at our educational system— 
because the very basis of a great nation is 
an educated mind, a healthy body, and a 
free enterprise system. 

50 years ago in our educational system, 
only 10 percent of our boys and girls grad- 
uated from high school. Today that figure 
is not 10 percent. It is 75 percent. That is 
more than double that of France or West 
Germany, Italy or Great Britain. 

50 years ago only about four percent of 
our young people went to college. Today 
that figure is about 40 percent. Only 10 per- 
cent of the young people of Great Britain 
and France go to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

Let us look at some other education we 
are getting from protesting and expressing 
dissent in this country. During a week a 
short time ago, our newspapers and our 
T.V. programs, our radio commentators, in- 
formed us fully about the protesters and 
the “peace-niks” who invaded the Penta- 
gon. 

They came there to stay—they walked 
over the tulips; they sat down on the steps; 
they slept in the halls. After we had analyzed 
it all carefully and the reports had been 
given—sometimes dramatically and oc- 
casionally emotionally—the “sleep-ins” num- 
bered 12, a bare dozen. 

During that very same week, there were 
10,000 young Americans who voluntarily 
on their own—walked into the military en- 
listment centers directed by the Pentagon 
and volunteered their services and their lives 
for America. 

Let me repeat, there were over 10,000 first 
term enlistments in one weck. 

Unfortunately, a student carrying a sign 
or protester wearing a beard, or an atten- 
tion-seeker burning a draft card in front of a 


camera can get more attention—and more 
billing—than all 10,000 of these volunteers. 

So we will continue to have those visit the 
Pentagon to speak their mind. We will con- 
tinue to have those visit the enlistment sta- 
tions to give their lives—but let us keep the 
two in perspective. 

In exercising our freedoms, let us check on 
them as we go along—and be sure that we 
never abuse them. 

Americans are the best fed, the best paid, 
and the best educated people in the world. 
That is something we ought to be proud of 
in America. I know what we do when we are 
CCF 
paid. 

All we have to do is look back to the situa- 


in 193l—when the 
driven down Pennsylvania Avenue—and look 
back to the emergency legislation which was 
required in the days following. 

The banks had to be closed—and reopened 


our towns. 
So much for our employment and our edu- 
cation. What about our health conditions? 


pectancy has doubled in the last 100 years. 
Infant mortality rates have been cut in half 
in the last 30 years. Artificial kidneys now in 
use soon will be joined by the artifi 
Measles have been retired in the pages of 
history. Polio is no longer the fear of every 
mother in the land—thanks to 
medical profession, and thanks to a country 
which has concentrated on trying to do what 
is right—and correct what is wrong. 
Medical care has recently forged an ex- 
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million have received hospital care. 

I have not come here to say to you that all 
is right and perfect. We still have many prob- 
lems. We are facing up to them. We are rec- 
ommending measures to deal with them. We 
won't get them all. We may just get a frac- 
tion of them—but we are not ignoring 
them—we are not running away from 
them—and we are not cutting out on them. 

I saw in some report from some great uni- 
versity yesterday something about how we 
had cut back on our Poverty and 
how we had denied our people education 
programs and health programs because we 
were defending our country. 

Well, that is just not true. That is Just not 


80. 

A little over three years ago—when I be- 
came President—we had no poverty pro- 
gram. We were in Vietnam, but we had no 
poverty program. We started one—and we 
have increased it every year since. 

This year, we are increasing it by 25 per- 
cent—without tucking tail and running In 
Vietnam. 

More money will be spent on poverty in the 
United States in trying to do something 
about it this year by the Federal Govern- 
ment than we spend in Vietnam. 

In our educational program—when I be- 
came President a little over three years ago— 
we were spending $4 billion a year. This year 
our budget is $12 billion—three times as 
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much for education in three years—and we 
are still doing our duty in Vietnam. 

In our health program three years ago, 
we were spending a little over $4 billion a year 
in the Federal Government for health needs. 
This year our budget is a little over $12 bil- 
lion—three times as much for health in three 
years as we were spending three years ago. 

We still have many problems of unemploy- 
ment and poverty. Even though America's 
poorest housing is in a luxury class for the 
masses of some other countries, we do have 
slums, We want to do something about them. 
We are doing something about them. 

We passed our Model Cities program this 
year. That is the most far-reaching step in 
that direction that this nation has ever 
taken. 

Today there are seven million fewer peo- 
ple living in poverty than there were seven 
years ago. The unemployment rate has 
dropped from 5.7 to in the neighborhood of 
3.7. Operation Head Start has already given 
three-quarters of a million children from 
the poor familles a leg up on education. It 
is growing every day. 

More than a million persons are receiving 
job training under Federal programs com- 
pared to none seven years ago. 

Almost one million people are going to 
college this year because of higher educa- 
tional programs enacted under our Admin- 
istration and passed by our Congress. 

We all owe a debt to the Congress which 
has enacted this legislation for us. 

So when you go back and talk about some- 
thing that went wrong—how a motor failed— 
or how a red light stuck—or how someone 
looked on television—or how long they 
spoke—or what they didn't say—ask your- 
self to remember some of the good things 
that you have produced. 

Our educational system—summiarizing—ts 
second to none anywhere in the world. Our 
prosperity is second to none anywhere in 
the world. Our standard of living is second 
to none anywhere in the world. 

We produce more goods; we transport more 
goods; we use more goods than anyone in 
the world. 

We own almost a third of the world’s rail- 
road tracks. We own almost two-thirds of 
the world’s automobiles—and we don't have 
to wait three years to get a new one either. 

I shouldn't be surprised—if you are anx- 
ious enough right now—but what some peo- 
ple on this very floor will take your orders. 

The Baltimore New Car Dealers Association 
had better be careful or they will get out- 
figured. Someone will make you a cut rate 
proposition. 

We own half the trucks in the world. We 
own almost half of all of the radios in the 
world. We own a third of all of the electricity 
that is ced in the world. We own a 
fourth of all of the steel. Our health condi- 
tions rank favorably with those of other 
countries in the world. Although we have 
only about six percent of the population 
of the world, we have half of its wealth. 

Bear in mind that the other 94 percent of 
the population would like to trade with us. 

Maybe a better way of saying it would be 
that they would like to exchange places with 
us. 

I would like to see them enjoy the bless- 
ings that we enjoy. But don't you help them 
exchange places with us—because I don’t 
want to be where they are. 

Instead, I believe we are generous 
enough—I believe we are compassionate 
enough—and I believe we are grateful 
enough that we would like to see all of them 
enjoy .the blessings that are ours. 

I say to you young business leaders of 
America, there never has been a time when 
the business groups of this country—the 
young leaders of this country—the employees 
and the labor leaders of this country have 
cooperated with their Government more 
than now. Your President is grateful for it. 

I want to leave one thought with you, If 
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you forget everything else I say, please re- 
member this when you go back to your own 
community to provide them with the lead- 
ership that I want to provide you—that I 
am trying so hard to provide you. 

You say to them that it is not absolutely 
essential—it is not a prerequisite—and it is 
not required that you tear our country down, 
and our flag down, in order to lift them up. 

I want to conclude now by just quietly 
saying a word to you about this larger world 
that we all live in. I think it is on your mind 
and in your heart—as it is on mine and in 
mine. 

We are in South Vietnam today because we 
want to allow a little nation self-determina- 
tion. We want them to be able to go and 
vote for the kind of leaders they want and 
select the type of Government they want. 
We want them to be free of terror and ag- 
gression in doing that—as we want it for 
ourselves. 

We made a contract. We had an agree- 
ment. We entered into a treaty that was con- 
firmed by our Senate, 82 to 1, saying that in 
the face of common danger, we would come 
and help. 

We came. We are helping. We are doing 
our best. I solicit the cooperation of each 
of you to the extent that you can give it. 

We Americans are deeply concerned about 
the recognition of the right of self-determi- 
nation. That is what each of you demands for 
yourself. So let us help your fellowman in 
other parts of the world enjoy it, too. 

Self-determination is really the right to 
live. That is what we ask for all of the na- 
tions of the Middle East—not just for some 
of them. 

We believe that for the peoples of the 122 
nations of the world, speaking now of the 
under-developed nations of the world specifi- 
cally, real self-determination only comes 
when hunger and disease and ignorance and 
poverty are overcome. We believe that the 
peoples of all of these nations are entitled to 
that self-determination. They won't have it 
until we can conquer those ancient enemies— 
illiteracy, ignorance, disease and poverty. 

Just as it is here in our home, we believe 
in the First Amendment, in free speech and 
in a free press. We believe in the Bill of 
Rights. We believe what matters abroad is 
also freedom from fear and freedom from 
want—the freedom to make choices and not 
just to submit to a brutal destiny, 

Two days ago, not very far from here, I met 
with Chairman Kosygin of the Soviet Union. 
The nations we spoke for are two of the most 
powerful nations in all of the world. In the 
family of nations, two of the strongest have 
two of the greatest responsibilities, 

For my part, and for your nation, that re- 
sponsibility involves helping other nations to 
choose their own futures as they see it. 

We seek as well maximum understanding 
between these two great powers. For 10 hours 
we looked at each other with only the in- 
terpreters present in a very small room. 

Though our differences are many, and 
though they run very deep, we knew that in 
the world’s interest it was important that 
we understand, if we could, the motivations 
as well as the commitments of each other. 
We religiously, dedicatedly, and determinedly 
worked at that assignment for those two 
days. 

That is why we met in the house called 
Hollybush. To bring about better under- 
standings, and to discuss respective goals and 
commitments, we came there. 

When we left I believe we had achieved 
that. We agreed we would continue to main- 
tain contact through diplomatic channels, 
through other means of communication, and 
direct contact. 

In Saigon, in Sinai, at Hollybush in New 
Jersey, in the slums of our cities, in the 
prairies of our land, in the hollows of Appa- 
lachia, in scores of underdeveloped coun- 
tries all around the world where men strug- 
gle to make their own future and to secure 
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their little families, that is what we are 
about. 

If the young leadership of our country 
supports us over the long hard pull that lies 
ahead, if you can endure the tensions, if you 
can understand that the air is going to be 
rough and the road is going to be bumpy, you 
can, in the words of your own creed, “Help 
us unlock earth’s great treasure—human per- 
sonality.” 

Then the cussers and the doubters will be 
relegated to the rear; the doers and the 
bullders will take up the front lines. 

Now you are going to return to your homes. 
You have engaged in looking at yourselves 
and at your country. I have been able to dis- 
cuss it for only a very brief time. 

I am going back to attend a one o'clock 
meeting with Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
McNamara and others who are giving every- 
thing they have to your country. We are not 
only going to talk and plan and work and 
pray to develop ways.and means of keeping 
your country and your families secure, but we 
are going to do our dead level best to bring 
peace to every human being in the world. 

Our problems are many. Our solutions are 
few. I am not as concerned about the indi- 
vidual differences which we have with other 
nations—because with few exceptions I think 
those can be reconciled—but I am concerned 
that every boy and girl, that every man and 
woman who enjoys citizenship and freedom 
and prosperity and the blessings of this land 
know what they have and are determined to 
build upon it, to improve it—and by all 
means to keep jt. 


Education Can Be Criminal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
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Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the edu- 
cated guess” theory that crime is some- 
how blamed on poverty and lack of 
schooling was jolted last week with the 
arrest of 16 members of the violent Rev- 
olutionary Action Movement—RAM. 

Among those arrested were an assist- 
ant school principal, Navy management 
analyst, public school teacher, board of 
education custodial engineer, a transit 
authority clerk, a department of welfare 
clerk, a grocery store owner, and a for- 
eign exchange student at New York Uni- 
versity and his wife from Guinea. The 
latter perhaps came to the United States 
of America to study revolutionary 
methods. 

Possibly our intellectual policymakers 
will want to reevaluate their ground 
rules since it becames more and more 
obvious that education is being used in 
Many instances to teach crime, riots, 
looting, and bloodshed. It all depends on 
who and what is being taught. 

With yesterday’s passage of the Na- 
tional Teachers Corps bill, let us hope 
that the Corps does not recruit anti- 
American theorists and Socialists who, 
subsidized by tax dollars and enjoying 
the dignity of a Federal title, will now be 
turned loose to plant their poisonous 
seeds of strife in the minds of our 
precious little children. 

Oh, Columbia—how long before our 
people awaken. 
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Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp 
following my remarks, an article by 
Emanuel Perlmutter which appeared in 
the New York Times on June 22, 1967: 

Stxtrew Necreos SEIZED; PLOT To KILL 

WILKINS AND YOUNG CHARGED 
(By Emanuel Perlmutter) 

Twelve men and four women, described 
by the police as members of a Negro revolu- 
tionary group, were arrested yesterday on 
c ranging from plotting to murder 
Roy Wilkins to burning a subway station and 
advocating anarchy. 

Whitney M. Young was another alleged 
murder target of the group, members of 
Which were indicted Tuesday night by a 
Queens County grand jury. 

Fifteen of the accused were arrested in 
Pre-dawn raids in Brooklyn, Queens and 

ttan, the 16th in Philadelphia. Rifies, 
Shotguns, carbines, other weapons and more 
than 1,000 rounds of ammunition were 


Maxwell Stanford, 33 years old, of that city. 
Tue Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
described him as the national leader of the 
revolutionary group. 

Two of the defendants were charged with 
conspiring to kill Mr. Wilkins, the execu- 
tive director of the National Association for 

Advancement of Colored People, and Mr. 
Young, the executive director of the Na- 
tional Urban Lague. Both organizations are 
Considered moderate in civil rights affairs. 

two men charged with conspiracy to 

Commit homicide were Herman B, Fergu- 

Son, 47, assistant principal of Public School 

109-20 Union Hall Street, Jamaica, 

, and Arthur Harris, 22, described as 

_ having no occupation of 122-08 153d Street, 
Jamaica, 


WEAPON HOME 


District Attorney Thomas J.. Mackell’s of- 
said that 10 rifies, a machine gun, three 
es, a shotgun, four knives and three 
“al arrows had been found in Mr. Fergu- 
Son's home at 129-39 157th Street. Jamaica. 
vits in support of the indictments, 
1 were handed up by a Queens grand 
inky Tuesday night, said that all the de- 
endants were members of the Revolutionary 
Action Movement, also called RAM. The Fed- 
ta Bureau of Investigation has described 
‘© group as pro-Red China and openly com- 
wied to the overthrow ot governments by 
Olence and assassination. 
The 16 suspects, all Negroes, were charged 
th advocating criminal anarchy and con- 
*Piring to advocate criminal anarchy. Thir- 
Mn Were accused also of conspiracy to com- 
t arson and seyen with possession of dan- 
Berous weapons. 
anten of the accused were arrested in pre- 
tated Taids in Brooklyn, Queens and Man- 
of wan: The sixteenth, Maxwell Stanford, 33, 
Th elphia, was arrested in that city. 
© FBI. has called him the national leader 
revolutionary group. 
20 with the prisoners were more than 
ie Wea: more than 1,000 rounds of am- 
Unition, explosive materials, 275 packets of 
wal radio receivers and transmitters, 
Kie-talkies and subversive literature. 
8 indictments charged that in Decem- 
Jan 1988. the defendants had formed the 
a maica Rifle and Pistol Club “to be used as 
we and front for legal possession of 
apons,” 
NY. Mackell said that the defendants had 
p “sharp-shooters,” holding target 
ractice in National Guard armories in 
i An. Queens and Long Island. 
ou ney news conference in the Queens prose- 
tor 3 office, Mr. Mackell and Chief inspec- 
sala ord Garelik of the Police Department 
Do ane other unnamed civil rights leaders, 
Ofict egroes and white, and Government 
als also had been chosen as future tar- 
of violence by the RAM members. 
; said that the group had been 
under surveillance for two years by police 
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undercover agents. Mr. Mackell said that 
planned assassinations of Mr. Wilkins and 
Mr. Young were to have taken place this year. 

The two officials said that the defendants 
planned to commit arson at gasoline stations, 
a subway station and a lumber yard. 

The homicide conspiracy charges against 
Ferguson and Harris alleged that they had 
checked the offices of Mr. Wilkins and Mr. 
Young to familiarize themselves with the 
movement of the civil rights leaders and that 
they had checked the vicinity of Mr. Wilkin’s 
home in Jamaica to establish the best roads 
for getting there and leaving without be- 
coming snarled in traffic. 

All of the defendants except the Phila- 
delphia man were arraigned later in Queens 
Supreme Court before Justice Anthony 
Livoti. He set tomorrow for hearings and 
held them in a total of $207,500 in bail, 
ranging from a low of $2,500 to $40,000 each 
for Ferguson and Harris, 

THOSE ARRAIGNED HERE 


The 90-minute arraignment was inter- 
rupted frequently while several of the de- 
fendants tried unsucecssfully to call law- 
yers. Others were represented by counsel 
in court. 

The 15 men and women stood in a semi- 
circle before the bench while the charges 
were read and their bail was set. Some 
wore neat attire, others were clad in sports 
shirts and slacks. Several looked sullen, 
some looked confused and others glum. 

Those ararigned, in addition to Ferguson 
and Harris, were the following: 

Merle Stewart, 46, a civilian management 
analyst for the Navy, for 111-29 179th Place, 
Jamaica. 

Ursula V. West, 28, a public school teacher, 
of 195 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn. 

Milton C. Ellis, 33, a mechanic, or 170-09 
107th Avenue, Jamaica. 

Abraham C. Taylor, 39, an art gallery em- 
ployee, of 97-06 Northern Boulevard, Co- 
rona, Queens. 

Fred Fernandez, 23, unemployed, of 94-17 
32d Avenue, Corona. 

Hampton W. Rookard, 38, a Board of Edu- 
cation custodial engineer, of 8 Stanhope 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Harriet Noel, 26, of 1070 Anderson Avenue, 
the Bronx. 

Al Haynes, 43 of 6 Raleigh Avenue, Roose- 
velt, L.I., an aircraft mechanic. 

George Samuels, 40, owner of a grocery 
at 120-03 New York Boulevard, Jamalca. 
and a clerk for the Transit Authority. 

Marikit Kaurouma, 24, of 25 West 132d 
Street, an exchange student from Guinea 
who is tsudying accountancy at New York 
University. 

Michelle Kaurouma, 24, wife of Marikt 
Kaurouma, 

Mandola Gale McPherson, 38, a Depart- 
ment of Welfare clerk, of 200-16 120th 
Avenue, Jamaica. 


Hawaii Adults Earn Cherished High 
School Diplomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAwan 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr, MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
theme of. the commencement exercises 
of the Oahu adult education class of 
1967, held at Honolulu’s Farrington High 
School, was “Move Forward.” It was a 
source of considerable pleasure for me 
to read that among the 512 graduates 
moving forward to accept their diplomas 
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were many adults who had returned to 
school to complete their high school ed- 
ucation. 

Heartiest congratulations are in order 
to these adults who did not have the op- 
portunity to obtain their diplomas in 
their youth, but who, despite current 
heavy responsibilities, had the determi- 
nation and the intellectual capacity to 
win their diplomas and achieve this 
cherished goal. They are a credit to their 
families, to our State, and to the Nation. 

Honolulu Advertiser Reporter Maile 
Kearns recently interviewed six of the 
graduates from the Oahu Adult Educa- 
tion Centers—Mrs. Mary Tanabe, a proud 
grandmother of nine from Waimanalo; 
Mrs. Tavares; Mrs. Carmen 
Souza; Mrs. Evangeline Golden; Mrs. 
Antje Goode; and Mrs. Theresia Lee— 
and I commend her informative article, 
which appeared in the Thursday, June 
1, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser, for the attention of my colleagues 
in the House: 

GRANDMA TANABE Now A Gn 
(By Maile Kearns) 

Mrs, Mary Tanabe, 49-year-old grand- 
mother from Waimanalo, is among proud 
graduates who will receive a high school 
diploma at Farrington High School audi- 
torium Sunday. 

Mrs. Tanabe is one of 512 graduates of six 
Oahu Adult Education Centers receiving di- 
plomas in the ceremonies which begin at 
4 p.m. 

She works a night shift at the Hawali State 
Hospital and thought that her chances of 
improving her education were slight. 

Then the daytime Kailua Center for In- 
dependent Study opened this year and she 
enrolled, 

“I've always liked to learn,” she said. “I 
like to study and I think having a high 
school education will help me advance on 
my job.” 

Mrs. Tanabe has worked for eight years at 
the State Hospitai as an aide. She recently 
was reclassified as a paramedical assistant. 

Mrs, Tanabe, who is the mother of seven 
and grandmother of nine children, credited 
her husband with helping her achieve a 
cherished goal. 

“He encouraged me to do this,“ she sald 
“and he helps at home so that I can have 
time to do my studying.” 

Three Windward Oahu sisters also will get 
diplomas which they never had a chance to 
obtain in their youth. 

They are Mrs. Germaine Tavares, 34; Mrs. 
Carmen Souza, 33, and Mrs, Evangeline 
Golden, 36. 

“When I found out there is no tuition 
charge because of Federal aid and that we 
only had to buy books,” Mrs. Tavares said, 
“I told my sisters about it and all three of 
us signed up.” 
ae Tavares has five children, ages eight 

14. 

“My kids think I'm pretty intelligent now.“ 
she said. But I didn't want them later on 
to think, ‘Oh, Mom can’t know much. She 
didn't even finish high school?" 

Mrs. Tavares, who is good with figures, 
found that her job chances were limited be- 
cause she didn't have a high school diploma, 

Now she feels she can get a better job. 
She's thinking of applying at a supermarket, 
where she can use her math skill as a 
checker. ; 

Mrs. Souza, aleo the mother of five, said 
she dropped out of school because there 
wasn't enough money in their large family. 

“This may sound impossible these days,” 
Mrs, Souza said, “but at the time my fa- 
ther was trying to raise 10 children alone be- 
cause my mother had died. * 

“I was always sorry I wasn't able to finish 
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high school and when this chance came I 
took it," 

The third sister, Mrs. Golden, said she en- 
rolied for personal reasons. 

“I always felt cheated that I hadn't 
finished high school," she said. She enrolled 
in classes at Hauula Elementary School. 

There are several foreign-born graduates- 
to-be among the adult education class, in- 
cluding Mrs, Antje Goode, 27, secretary at 
the Boy Scouts Aloha Council. 

Mrs. Goode is a native of Frankfurt, Ger- 

many, and is married to an Air Force captain. 
She attended school in Germany for eight 
years and had a year of business school, 

She qualified for her high school diploma 
by taking the Standard California Achieve- 
ment Test, enrolling for a semester of French, 
an passing the General Educational Develop- 
ment test. 

Another German-born graduate is Mrs. 


is a civilian aircraft mechanic at Hickam 
Air Force Base. They have two children. 
back to school,” Mrs. Lee 
said, "I always felt bad when I had to say 
I didn’t have a high school education.” 
Mrs, Lee said she took modern math and 
in the adult school and 


addition to the 512 graduates receiving 
high school diplomas, there will be 13 others 
have completed adult basic education 
which is equivalent to an eighth grade level. 

Theme of the commencement excerises 18 
“Move Forward.” 


Civil Service Chairman Macy Plans To 
Explore Creation of a Summer Employ- 
ment Program for Social Science Teach- 
ers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always found Civil Service Commission 
Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., interested 
in suggestions and ideas for improving 
the Federal service, and in attracting 
citizens into the Federal service who can 
contribute special skills or who can derive 
from such service experience valuable to 
them in other activities in the public 
interest. 

Thus, when I received several inquiries 
earlier this year from social science 
teachers in St. Louis, wondering how 
they could qualify for summer employ- 
ment in the Federal Government—in 
positions which would enable them to ob- 
tain some practical experience which 
they would pass on to their students—I 
wrote to Chairman Macy after deter- 
mining that there was, at present, no 
centralized program for summer employ- 
nient in the Federal service for high 
school and college social science teach- 
ers. 

COULD BE INSTITUTED NEXT SUMMER 


The answer, which I have just received 
from Mr. Macy, leads me to have high 
hopes that such a program can be insti- 
tuted next summer. 

One of the inquiries I received was 
from a young Jesuit doing graduate work 
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in political science. I was under the im- 
pression that having a member of a re- 
ligious order try to qualify under regular 
Civil Service procedures might stump the 
Commission staff, but I am pleased to see 
from Mr. Macy's reply that this would 
not be a problem. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the widespread 
interest among Members of Congress in 
the subject matter of this exchange of 
correspondence, I submit herewith for 
inclusion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, copies of my letter to 
U.S. Civil Service Commission Chairman 
John W. Macy, Jr., and of his reply deal- 
ing with summer employment in the 
Federal Government for social science 
teachers, as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1967. 
Mr. Jonn W. Macy, Jr. 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Macy; We recelve many inquiries 
about summer job opportunities in the gov- 
ernment for students, and I know how in- 
terested you have been in the establishment 
of government efforts to provide such em- 
ployment. But, as a result of several inquiries 
I have recelved from school teachers seeking 
to work in government for the summer, I 
am wondering what thought is being given 
to the creation of a separate program to pro- 
vide working experience in the field for high 
school and college teachers of history, polit- 
ical science, civics, etc. 

Apparently there is no present program of 
this nature. To teachers who have inquired, 
I have suggested that they contact the Re- 
gional Civil Service Commission office in St. 
Louis to apply for any open examinations, 
but on an individual basis, it may be quite 
difficult for them to find an opening just for 
the summer. Yet, I think they would bring 
to the government an interest and a geal far 
exceeding that of the average employee. Per- 
haps some foundation might be willing to 
undertake the screening of applicants and 
the matching of temporary Federal Job open- 
ings with teachers who could fill them for 
the summer. 

I recognize the practical difficulties. For 
instance, I have just received a letter from 
a young Jesuit doing graduate work in polit- 
ical science who feels that his ability as a 
teacher would be enhanced by some practical 
experience in the government. On the other 
hand, having a member of a religious order 
try to qualify under regular Civil Service pro- 
cedures for a position for only one month 
might well stump the Commission staff, I 
Just don’t know. That is why I am writing to 
you, convinced that if the idea has merit, 
you will find a way to work it out. May I have 
your thoughts on this? 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress. 
U.S; Crym SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C, 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs. SULLIVAN: This is in further 
reply to your letter of May 1 concerning the 
creation of a program to provide working 
experience in the field for high school and 
college teachers of history, political science, 
civics, etc., during the summer months. 

I heartily agree with you that the degree 
of interest and zeal displayed by these indi- 
viduals makes them highly desirable tem- 
porary employees. Not only are they very 
good workers while they are with us, but 
when they return to their regular working 
jobs in the fall they often continue to provide 
valuable service as missionaries on our behalf. 
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By achieving a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of day-to-day activities in Govern- 
ment, they certainly are better equipped to 
interest able students in a career in Govern- 
ment. 

We do not have any separate program at 
this time to provide work experience for this 
group, but we do have machinery whereby 
Federal agencies can hire individuals for 
summer jobs in grades GS-5 through GS-7 
with a minimum of red tape. Once teachers 
are matched with jobs at these levels, they 
can be appointed without examination. The 
only requirement is that they rank high com- 
pared with other qualified persons who may 
bave applied for the same jobs. For jobs in 
grades GS-1 through GS-4 most summer 
appointments are made from the Office and 
Science Assistant Examination, Incidental- 
ly, at any of these levels an application from 
a member of a religious order would be as 
welcome as any other. 

I know that substantial numbers of teach- 
ers are employed in the Government every 
summer. Many are in the National Park 
Service and there is good representation in 
other agencies too. I don’t know, however. 
how many other teachers wanted Federal 
employment but couldn't get it. I don't 
know either how many more Jobs might have 
been made available if special effort had been 
made in a program aimed directly at jobs 
for teachers. These are some of the questions 
I would like to look into. 

I must emphasize that in summer jobs 
we are dealing with a very complex area- 
These jobs are highly coveted and there gen- 
erally are far more applicants than there are 
jobs. I think agencies are sold on the idea 
of utilizing teachers when they can, but 
tight budgets often keep them from hiring 
7 55 many summer employees as they would 

What all this adds up to is that many 
teachers are hired during the summer eyen 
though we have no program specifically di- 
rected towards them. We don't know the ex- 
tent to which agencies would be able ta 
appoint more social science teachers if we 
established special procedures, but we will 
explore this possibility when we plan next 
summer’s employment programs. 

Thank you for your very thoughtful sug“ 
gestion. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Congressman Hamilton Introduces Virgil 
I. Grissom National Lakeshore Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
hoped for some time that the Congress 
would be able to honor in a permanent 
manner the memory of a courageous 
American and Hoosier—Lt, Col. Virgil L. 
Grissom. To that end, I now introduce a 
bill to rename the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore the “Virgil I. Grissom 
National Lakeshore.” 

I believe the association of the late - 
astronaut’s name with a national park 
facility located in Indiana is a fitting 
tribute. 

Col. Gus Grissom was first, and fore- 
most a national hero of the space age. 
Not only was he one of the seven ori 
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astronauts, he was command pilot of the 
first manned Gemini space flight as well. 
His tragic death this year mutely testifies 
to his dedication to America’s program 
for the peaceful exploration of outer 
space. 

I am proud to add that this much- 
admired American was also a Hoosier. 
Raised in Mitchell, Ind., and graduated 
from Purdue University, Colonel Gris- 
som’s identification with his home State 
became complete when he married his 
hometown sweetheart. 

Therefore, I hope the House will pay 
homage to the dedication of a great 
American; and a beloved Hoosier by re- 
Naming the Dunes National Park the 
Virgil I. Grissom National Lakeshore. 


Congressman Horton Introduces Bill 
Creating Mid-Atlantic States Air Pollu- 
lution Control Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased today to introduce a bill which 
Will create an air pollution control com- 
Pact between two States, New York and 
New Jersey, and the Federal Govern- 
Ment. The farsighted creation of a re- 
Bional airshed by these two States sets 
an example of regional cooperation in 
Combating air pollution that I hope will 

duplicated in all areas of the country. 

On the first day of the 90th Congress I 
introduced H.R. 698, which was among 
the first proposals designed to attack the 
nemesis of air pollution on a regional 

My bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
Create regional airsheds and establish air 
Pollution control standards within these 
airsheds. It is gratifying to me that these 
two States are following the precedent 
of regional action which was established 
by HR. 698 and similar bills which have 

introduced during this Congress. 
I applaud the initiative that these States 
and their Governors, Nelson Rockefeller 
and os Hughes, have shown in this 


At the time I introduced H.R. 698, I 
d the vital importance of the re- 
gional approach to air pollution control, 
and I again stress its importance today. 
e participating last summer in the 
h tern Great Lakes water pollution 
earings held by the Natural Resources 
d Power Subcommittee of the Govern- 
Ment Operations Committee, I saw 
pach graphic evidence of the necessity 
S interstate action to control water 
llution. Because airborne pollutants 
ve far more rapidly and traverse far 
ter areas than do water contami- 
Python the importance of concerted inter- 
inne action to combat atmospheric pol- 
on is even greater. 
8 pleased to join the distinguished 
th tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
© dean of the New York delegation, in 
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sponsoring this most necessary legisla- 
tion which will make New York, New 
Jersey, and the Federal Government 
partners in progress. 


Federal Land Bank System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is the “Federal 
Land Bank System’’: 

FEDERAL LAND BANK SYSTEM 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee Re- 
port. 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the Federal Land Bank System, one of the 
most successful programs ever undertaken by 
the Federal Government. 

It has been pointed out many times that 
our country started out as an agricultural 
country. In the early days, most American 
citizens were farmers and public men. Like 
Thomas Jefferson, they believed that the 
wisest coures was to keep the United States 
& rural nation, 

Farming is an independent way of life. 
There is a deep satisfaction in growing things. 
But the truth is that before the Federal 
Government stepped in to lend à helping 
hand, the American farmer was usually 
buried under a mountain of debt. There was 
no ill will against the farmer. It just hap- 
pened that the individual farmer was a vic- 
tim of forces beyond his control, 

Until recent years, the American economy 
went through periods of good times and bad 
times which came to be known as the cycle 
of boom and bust. The farmer might prosper 
for a few years during good times but during 
the depression which came after, he often 
found that crop prices had dropped so low 
he was unable to meet either tax payments 
or mortgage payments. He was in danger 
of losing his land. 

There was some credit available in those 
early days. But rural banking was poorly or- 
ganized and quite often these rural banks 
experienced dire financial distress precisely 
because they had loaned to farmers in dis- 
tress. 


Besides contending against the business 
eycle, the farmer was also at the mercy of 
the weather. A severe winter usually meant a 
serious financial setback, An extended period 
of drought or flood could put him out of 
business entirely. 

These were the conditions which prevailed 
when Uncle Sam decided it was time to es- 
tablish a line of credit for the farmers, The 
Federal Farm Loan Act of 1917 set up 12 land 
banks, each one serving a different area. 

The banks were originally capitalized at 
about $9 million each—nearly all of it sup- 
plied by the Federal Government. It was 
hoped that eventually the farmers would buy 
enough stock in these banks to retire the 
Government loans, That came to pass. Today, 
the banks are farmer owned and farmer di- 
rected. 

This land bank system was the first sta- 
ble source of credit for American agriculture. 
The System was so successful that eventually 
private investment firms extended loans on 
the same basis. - 

Fifty years ago, the average farmer needed 
credit to meet his tax and mortgage pay- 
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ments as well as to carry him through the 
growing season. In our present era of 
mechanized farming his credit needs are 
larger than ever. This means that the land 
banks are just as vital to the nation’s well- 
being today as they were half a century ago. 

The land banks helped millions of farmers 
to stay on the land. At the same time, they 
helped make American agriculture the most 
productive in the world, Food surpluses 
may be a burden at times—but constant food 
shortages would be a far greater problem, 

The land banks have performed a splendid 
service for the whole nation, as well as the 
farmers. 

Thank you for listening. 


The Credibility Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, ever since 
Orville Freeman taught a few green 
Democrats how to “slip, slide, and duck,” 
the credibility gap has been a viable Re- 
publican issue, The following guest edi- 
torial which appeared in this morning's 
edition of the Chicago Tribune suggests 
that the “slip-slide craze” may have fi- 
nally seeped through the supposed air- 
tight security setup at the Pentagon. At 
a time when many Americans vehe- 
mently oppose the efforts of their Gov- 
ernment in Vietnam, you would think 
the top brass in the Defense Department 
would make a special effort to keep 
America accurately informed, and there- 
by prevent this highly contagious discon- 
tent from becoming even more wide- 
spread. 


THE CREDIBILITY Gap 


The defense department now concedes that 
United States warplane pilots may have fired 
upon a Soviet ship in the North Vietnamese 
port of Cam Pha on June 2, altho United 
States officials earlier had denied this. 

It is reassuring that the Pentagon will 
correct an incorrect report. But this incident 
was badly mishandled by Pentagon officials 
and inevitably will result in decreased con- 
fidence in official statements. 


The soviet government charged on June 2 
that American planes had hit the Soviet 
merchant ship Turkestan. The immediate 
United States response was that the United 
States did not have information which 
would confirm the Soviet charge but that an 
investigation had been ordered, This was a 
proper and appropriate response. 

However, the next day the state depart- 
ment formally rejected the soviet charge. 
The Pentagon statement in connection with 
the note said the investigation of the 
charges had been completed and “the con- 
clusion of the investigation is that no United 
States aircraft bombed or strafed the soviet 
ship.” 

It is obvious now that a thoro investiga- 
tion had not been made. The Pentagon's 
statement Sunday—16 days after the soviet 
protest—said that new information indi- 
cated that the Turkestan was hit by cannon 
fire from United States air force jets. The 
Pentagon also said that the investigation is 
still continuing. ; 

The continuing investigation should cover 
not only the strafing of the merchant ship 
but also the mistakes of the Pentagon 
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and the state department in their announce- 
ments. 

It is important to avoid such mistakes as 
an attack on a soviet merchant ship. 

It is equally important, or more im- 
portant, to avoid mistakes that deceive or 
misinform the American public, In this case, 
those mistakes could have been averted by 
not rushing to give the lie to soviet charges. 


The Government’s Role in Sales and 


Marketing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the proper role of Government toward 
business, particularly that of sales and 
marketing? 

An interesting and thought-provoking 
article on the subject appeared in the 
October 1966 Sales and Marketing To- 
day magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, so that our colleagues 
may study these timely comments, I in- 
clude this article following my remarks: 
EBUSINESS GOVERNMENT, AND THE CONSUMER 

Economy 


(By Walter H. Johnson, Jr.) 


In this age of mounting complexities, one 
of the most vital elements of business life— 
and one with which salesmen and marketers 
everywhere should be deeply concerned—is 
the relationship betwcen business and gov- 
ernment. 

In recent months we have witnesses an 
extraordinary series of events within the 
confines of government, which will sharply 
alter the roles of the salesman and marketer. 
Indeed, unless tempered and controlled by 
moderate forces recognizing the American 
marketing system’s impact on the affluence 
of our people and on the living standards 
enjoyed everywhere in North America, these 
governmental activities will surely affect the 
future of our entire business community. 

In effect, government has discovered that 
the consumer is a political force and has as- 
sumed the role of “consumer protector,” em- 
barking upon a course of activity that in the 
long run may actually curtail the consumer's 
freedom of choice, his ability to express his 
own tastes and preferences and his right to 
buy on the basis of desire rather than need. 

This new consumer-protection crusade is 
characterized in the United States by such 
moves as the Hart Packaging Bill, the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Food Marketing, FDA 
head Dr. James L. Goddard’s outspoken pres- 
sures against the drug and pharmaceutical 
industry, Assistant Attorney General Donald 
F. Turner's speeches about the monopolistic 
force of advertising and marketing in the 
hands of large corporations and govern- 
mental hearings on automobile safety. 

These varlous measrues have created an 
atmosphere in which business, by implica- 
tion, is cast in a predatory role, and the con- 
sumer as a defenseless individual who must 
be protected at all costs by government. 

In actual practice, the consumer demon- 
strates little Interest in his own protection. 
Studies made to determine the extent of con- 
sumer interest in this subject have revealed 
widespread indifference. While this fact may 
be surprising to government, it should be no 
surprise to the marketing world. Effective 
marketers know that the finest kind of con- 
sumer protection is provided by the time- 
honored principles of competition. The free- 
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dom of choice offered the consumer allows 
him the prerogative of final judgment of any 
manufacturer or processor which he con- 
siders unfair, dishonest or a distributor of 
inferior products. 

For some 200 years, this proven ability to 
enact the role of ultimate arbiter of goods 
and services has made the consumer an in- 
valuable contributor to the growth and suc- 
cess of the American economic system. 

The sound marketer, the successful sales- 
man, indeed, all businessmen of repute, view 
the consumer—not merely as a client to be 
served—but as the very source of his in- 
come: one who provides the-opportunity for 
honest profits, and who, with each buying 
decision, holds within his grasp the success 
or failure of the company. 

America owes much of its strength, in- 
fluence, power and affluence to the great in- 
novation it gave to international eco- 
nomics—this consumer economy. Much of 
our way ot life is based on the premise that 
the average citizen-consumer has a right 
to spend his income for what he wants as 
well as needs—a philosophy in which the 
choice between a variety of products and 
services allows the consumer the all-impor- 
tant option of buying whatever he chooses. 

The motivating force behind this philos- 
ophy has led our economy from the rather 
primitive state of merely being able to sat- 
isfy the basic needs of the public, to the 
present, highly-sophisticated marketplace 
where the consumer is in a position to exer- 
cise his powers of decision on an unprece- 
dented scale. 

The extremists who oppose this system of 
free enterprise and selection would have us 
believe that a reduction in the number and 
varieties of goods and services now offered 
would somehow channel additional funds 
toward social progress by solving some of the 
major social ills of our times. . 

This, of couree, is an unrealistic theory, 
and the controlled economies of the world 
clearly demonstrate its ineffectiveness. Fur- 
thermore, it is distressing to see newly so- 
cialist-oriented economies move away from 
the principles of freedom of consumer choice 
through such measures as eliminating cer- 
tain products from television advertising, re- 
stricting advertising and promotion of de- 
tergents and increasing taxes on consumer 
products which contribute substantially to 
better Living. 

Conversely, the nations of the world which 
have enjoyed the sharpest increases in na- 
tional prosperity and greatest upswings in 
living standards—like West Germany, Japan 
and Mexico—are all countries where the 
consumer's ability to fulfill his motivating 
ambitions through freedom of choice in the 
marketplace have been deliberately encour- 


Despite our many economic advances, 
however, poverty still remains one of the 
world's gravest problems. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of families continue to face substand- 
ard levels of subsistence. One sociological 
approach to solving this problem is remov- 
ing the drab dullness of dally routines. And 
poverty can be alleviated—as some astute 
marketing minds have pointed out—by in- 
troducing spending options into the lives of 
the under-privileged, options to spend their 
time and money for personal development, 
additional food or clothing—in essence—op- 
tions for more than a narrow existence. 

The fact that many of the world's poor 
are unable to exercise what should be the 
unalienable right of discreditionary choice 
when disposing of their incomes, however 
limited, denies them improved living condi- 
tions and robs them of the motivations 
which have traditionally kept the American 
public upwardly mobile. 

Placing this right of choice in the hands 
of the underprivileged—perhaps with tech- 
niques as yet undefined and methods still 
undiscovered, but with tools common to us 
all—is poverty's real challenge to marketers. 

We must give these people something be- 
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yond the bare hope of more bread and beans, 
a tighter roof and warmer winter. We must 
give them what millions of others have al- 
ready found: the ability to rise above an im- 
poverished background, a tenement environ- 
ment and working merely for bread. We 
must help them gain the freedom of choice 
that permits them to enjoy those small but 
vitally important options. 

This situation presents a problem too difi- 
cult to solve at a governmental level, be- 
cause it is one that rests on motivation. 
Therefore, much of the responsibility for its 
solution should be shouldered by business 
and, in particular, by marketing. After all, 
what other group of professionals in the 
world is better equipped to employ the tech- 
niques of motivation than marketers? 

For example, we are continuously told that 
food shortages are of major significance. We 
know that while there is a food surplus in 
the northern hemisphere, there is an inade- 
quate supply in the southern hemisphere, 
Although diets are substantial in the 30 na- 
tions north of the equator, two-thirds of our 
fellow human beings suffer substandard food 
consumption, 

One answer to this pressing problem Is to 
increase exportation of the skills and prac- 
tices of food processing and distribution 
which created the unique consumer-oriented 
approach found in more advanced countries. 

The success of this system Is based on the 
development of food processing and trans- 
portation methods which enable the people 
to move off the land, into the cities and into 
the mainstream of business and industry. 
thereby boosting the entire economy. 

We will never enjoy industrialization, 
urbanization and improved living standards 
on a truly global scale, until the means of 
producing, processing and marketing food- 
stuffs are sufficiently improved to release the 
peoples of the world from their bondage to 
the land. 

Perhaps the best way to reach these many 
goals is to protect and promote our con- 
sumer economy. As a result, there is a need 
for today's marketer to fiercely, tenaciously 
uphold the principles which developed that 
economic structure. 

There is a need, too, to be articulate about 
the business of selling and marketing; to 
pledge support to its benefits and defend its 
values against those who seek to reduce or 
limit the consumer’s right to choose freely, 
buy intelligently and, in so doing, protect 
himself. 

It is patently evident that the greatest 
safeguard for a continuing and better con- 
sumerism is the competitive system that pits 
Manufacturer against manufacturer, dis- 
tributor against distributor, retailer against 
retailer, making each a watchdog who con- 
stantly polices the quality of his own wares. 
The system works because its penalty for 
using illegal, illicit or deceptive practices 18 
an economic one, paid for in loss of sales and 
market shares. 

In the hands of men of honesty and in- 
tegrity, the marketing principles which have 
created our consumer psychology will repre- 
sent the most powerful forces behind our 
future economic success. 


Volunteer Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, citizen 
participation and involvement is vital to 
the successful solution of many of the 
problems facing our Nation. A recent edi- 


* 
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torial in the Chicago Tribune omments 
on a survey of the 16,000 employees of an 
industrial firm as to how they spent their 
leisure hours. The heartening number of 
hours spent by these employees in vol- 
unteer civic and charitable work demon- 
Strates the unselfish dedication of Amer- 
icans to the improvement of our society. 
I offer for the Recorp the Volunteer 
ety,” appearing in the Chicago Trib- 
une of June 27: 
VOLUNTEER SOCIETY 
A survey of the 16,000 employes of one 
e industrial firm shows that they spent 
a total of 400,000 hours last year on volun- 
civic and charitable work. This works 
2 to an average of 25 hours apiece and 
t represents everything from aiding in voter 
registration drives to transcribing books in 
braille for the blind. 
tone survey was conducted by the Worth- 
ton corporation, a manufacturer of equip- 
ment for service industries such as food san- 
tation, and transportation. Frank J. Nun- 
chairman of the company, said he was 


Surprised at the amount of time the employes - 


Bave to volunteer work and certain that the 
results would appear in other com- 
Panties, 
inoaii shows the vigor,” he said, “of the 
— €rican free enterprise system, for I know 
heer other country where so many people 
ve the financial security and leisure time 
- look beyond their immediate families and 
help others.” 

It shows something else, too, and that is 
feeling that we, as individuals, still bear 
ton responsibility for making society func- 
properly. To the foreigner who is ac- 
bote med to letting the government worry 
ut the needy, it may seem appalling and 
tabi. to find such a multitude of chari- 
© agencies in this country, many of them 

+ cated to causes which seem to overlap. 
albii it is this sense of individual respon- 
a ty which leads members of a free society 
edicate themselves to their jobs in order 
Saye crete for themselves and, hopefully, 
some time or money left over to help 
aien This dedication translates itself into 
mhia oa production, and it is production 
ch determines a people's standard of liv- 
agi The most lavish welfare state in the 
d is of no use if the workers of the coun- 
are not producing the wealth that it has 
unaa aod to distribute. Yet when the state 
what pakes to provide for everybody, then 
incentive is there to produce? Very lit- 


©, as the C 85 
gun to! N themselves have be 


č So we should be grateful that we have & 
pd 2 that gives us the wealth to distribute, 
* there may be some overlapping and 
is bet 3 in the method of distribution. It 
distrit, than a system which is efficient at 
uting poverty and promises. 


Mrs, Suna Maneki Retires After 42 Years 
With Hawaii Public School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


IN OF HAWAII 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Suns ATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Harbo aneki, vice principal of the Pearl 
res Elementary School, is one of the 
teache of retiring school principals and 
Year — being honored at this time of 


th 
students eir colleagues, students, former 


and PTA groups throughout 
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Hawaii, and the Honolulu Advertiser 
paid special note of these events in a 
recent news article. It is my distinct priv- 
ilege to join in honoring Mrs. Maneki 
and the other teachers and administra- 
tors of our island State, by paying tribute 
to them on the occasion of their retire- 
ment following years of dedicated service 
in the public school system of Hawaii. 

Mrs. Maneki's career in education has 
spanned 42 years, and prior to her ap- 
pointment as vice principal at the Pearl 
Harbor Elementary School, she served as 
a classroom teacher at all levels from the 
first grade through high school. Mrs. 
Maneki has long been recognized by her 
associates and students as a teacher and 
administrator of exceptional ability. 
Among her fine qualities is her sense of 
concern for the individual student, as 
indicated in the observation made on the 
eve of her retirement that— 

Essentially the foremost job of a teacher 
remains the same and that is to really try to 
understand each child as an individual and 
to try to help him meet his individual needs. 


It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Speak- 
er, to include in the Recor the news 
article summing up the long and distin- 
guished teaching career of this outstand- 
ing American, which appeared in the 
June 14, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser: 

Mrs. SUNA MANEKI: VICE PRINCIPAL RETIRES 
AFTER 42 YEARS 

Mrs. Suna Maneki, who has been with 
Hawaii's public school system for 42 years, 
reflected on the eve of her retirement. 

“Children today are much more advanced, 
much more sophisticated. not as naive 
because of all the new types of stimulation 
. . . the many influences in our complex 
world today. 

“But, essentially the foremost job of a 
teacher remains the same and that is to 
really try to understand each child as an 
individual and to try to help him meet his 
individual needs.” 

She believes the job of a teacher has grown 
more demanding today than forty years ago 
because “there are so many more angles to 
be aware of in the world today.” 

Mrs, Maneki, who will be 65 on July 1, 1967, 


has been vice principal at the Pearl Harbor 


Elementary School for the past decade. 

Prior to her administrative appointment, 
she was a classroom teacher, serving all 
levels—from first grade on up through high 
school. 

Her first teaching assignment was at Pahoa 
Elementary and Intermediate School in 1922. 
From there, she served a string of other Big 
Island schools, including Kapiolani, Hilo 
Union, Olaa Elementary, Hakalau and Kona- 
waena. 

Her moves were mostly necessitated by the 
changing assignments her husband, the Rev. 
Tsumika Maneki, was called upon to handle. 

Maneki retired two years ago as principal 
of the Honpa Hongwanji Mission School. The 
Buddhist minister, ordained in 1953, was one 
of Hawaii's pioneer teachers of vocational 
agriculture. He was an assistant county 
agent for the University of Hawaii's Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and also served as a 
county supervisor of the Federal Farmers 
Home Administration. 

When her husband was appointed to head 
the Hongwanji school here, Mrs. Maneki, too, 
left her Big Island home and taught at 
Kauluwela school until she was named vice 
principal in 1957. 

Because her first love is working with 
youngsters, she agrees that perhaps she 
should have remained a classroom teacher. 

“I missed the direct contact with the chil- 
dren, but I found that as vice principal I 
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was able to get ideas across to a greater 
number of people,” she said. 

As one with a wealth of experience behind 
her, she was asked what advice she would 
offer to teachers. 

“I think the most important thing is for 
a teacher to try to understand that each 
child is an individual with different needs,” 
she said. 

“A teacher has to keep herself physically 
and mentally well in order to help children. 
And a teacher should look for the beauty 
that is all around us, despite the turmoil 
that exists.” 

Mrs. Maneki, herself, is a picture of good 
health. Aside from an edge of grayness to her 
hair, she does not look like a person ready 
for retirement. 

One of her co-workers said, “It’s hard to 
believe she's retiring. She really has so much 
energy and she's so good at everything that 
needs to be done.” 

Last month, for instance, in addition to 
her usual duties, she donned her “work 
clothes” and helped youngsters string leis 
for Memorial Day services at Punchbowl. 

Her retirement plans call for a rest first 
and then a Mainland trip when her husband’s 
schedule as a substitute minister allows it. 

They pian to visit with their daughter, 
Mrs. Joel Determan, in Minnesota and a son, 
Arthur, in New York. Mrs. Maneki is also 
leader of Girl Scout Troop 185 and a veteran 
teacher at the Hongwanji Mission Sunday 
School. 

Reflecting on her long school career, she 
said, “You know, the thing that makes me 
happiest ls to have some adult come up to 
me and say ‘You taught me in second grade 
and I'll never forget.“ : 


Private Health Insurance Programs Can 
Reduce Hospital Overuse for Diag- 
nostic Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mrs, SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
John W. Gardner has called a conference 
on the costs of medical services which is 
taking place at this time in Washington, 
D.C. One of the issues it is considering is 
the sharp increae in hospital costs. 


Recently, a constituent of mine, Miss 
Trude G. Dougherty, of 6305 Murdoch 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., wrote to me at 
some length on the needless waste of 
hospital bed capacity, at a time of “ter- 
rific hospital bed shortage” because med- 
ical insurance policyholders cannot re- 
ceive reimbursement for diagnostic 
workups unless they have been admitted 
to hospitals. Miss Dougherty wondered 
if Congress could pass legislation to re- 
quire the insurance companies to pay for 
the services on an outpatient basis, as 
one of the best means for reducing hos- 
pital costs and overuse. 

She based her comments and sugges- 
tions on 12 years of experience as the 
admission officer in a hospital. I thought 
she made an excellent point and I relayed 
her suggestion to the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral. The reply I have received is most 
interesting and indicates that at least 
one medical insurance program, the Illi- 
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nois Blue Cross program, is proposing a 
coverage of clinical laboratory tests on 
an outpatient basis for nonemergency 
surgical patients prior to an operation. 

And, as I said, the Conference on the 
Costs of Medical Services now meeting 
in Washington is also considering this 
issue. 

EXCERPTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Speaker, because of the impor- 
tance of this matter to so many millions 
of our citizens who are covered by health 
insurance, I submit herewith the relevant 
excerpts from the letter I received from 
Miss Trude G. Dougherty, as follows: 

No doubt you are somewhat familiar with 
the fact that medical insurance is so writ- 
ten that when tests such as diagnostic work- 
ups, upper and lower gastro intestinal] films, 
basal metabolism, and numerous other labo- 
ratory tests are ordered by one’s physician, 
the policyholder is not reimbursed for the 
cost involved, or any part of it, unless he is 
an admitted patient in a hospital, I might 
mention here that the term policyholder as 
I used it is synonymous with the term 
“patient.” 

It is only normal that the patient who has 
been paying for medical insurance should 
want to use this insurance to defray the ex- 
penses of the tests involved, hence his only 
alternative is to be admitted as a patient 
to the hospital. Now this creates an even 
bigger problem, because even though they 
may have to wait several weeks for the hos- 
pital bed they do so and actually take beds 
that could and should be given to the pa- 
tients who are so acutely or severely ill that 
they must be hospitalized. This procedure is 
the biggest cause of the shortage of hos- 
pital beds today and is constantly creating a 
problem of vital importance. 

One hears comments from time to time 
that we don't have enough hospitals to take 
care of all our sick people; really I don't 
think there is a shortage of hospitals but I 
do think the use of the beds could be helped 
a lot if the people hospitalized Just for 
tests to be run so their insurance pays for 
them, could be eliminated. 


In forwarding these comments to the 
Surgeon General, I said I did not think 
Federal legislation would be very prac- 
tical in solving this problem because it 
is not a problem insofar as medicare is 
concerned—those on medicare can re- 
ceive reimbursement for most of their 
diagnostic tests whether in hospitals or 
not—but I was sure the Public Health 
Service would be interested in pursuing 
the issue. In my letter to the Surgeon 
General I stated: 

I know how deeply the Public Health Serv- 
ice is involved in the question of hospital 
capacity under the Hill-Burton Act. I am 
wondering if any studies have been made of 
the issue of hospital bed utilization merely 
for diagnostic tests which could be made on 
an out-patient basis. 

Has anyone looked into this? Is there any 
task force at work with the health insurance 
underwriters to try to have this situation 
changed? 

I can see where a person who is going to 
need several hundred dollars worth of diag- 
nostic tests would either hesitate to have 
them made unless absolutely imperative if 
they were not covered under his health in- 
surance program, or else would persuade his 
doctor to have him admitted to a hospital 
so that the tests would be covered under 
his insurance. I would appreciate having your 
comments and suggestions and any Informa- 
tion you can give me bearing on this issue. 

Sincerely yours, ` 
Leonor K. (Mrs. Joun B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District Missouri. 
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REPORT FROM BUREAU OF HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. Speaker, I have now received a re- 
port from Dr. John W. Cashman, Di- 
rector of the Division of Medical Care 
Administration in the Bureau of Health 
Services in the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, which refers to the proposal of the 
Illinois Blue Cross plan to provide cov- 
erage for diagnostic workups. 

I am not sure that Congress is pre- 
cluded from legislating in the field of 
insurance, as Dr. Cashman implies, but 
I certainly see no need for Federal legis- 
lation to solve this problem if there is a 
will to solve it. 

The letter from the Public Health Sery- 
ice is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, BUREAU oF 
HEALTH SERVICES, 


Hon. Leonor K, SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mus. SULLIVAN: The Surgeon General 
has asked me to reply to your letter with its 
enclosure from your constituent, Miss Trude 
G. Dougherty, Miss Dougherty expresses well 
a problem which many people have recog- 
nized. 

In preparing a reply to Miss Dougherty you 
one wish to make the following points to 

er. 

The regulation of all forms of insurance 
rests with the several States so that it would 
not be possible for Congress to enact legis- 
lation along the lines she has suggested. It 
would be a violation of States’ rights. 

However, the possibilities of recognition by 
voluntary insurance of the value of paying 
for diagnostic work-ups on an ambulatory 
basis is well worth pursuing. Only today my 
office received a press release from Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield calling attention to such 
a proposal on the part of the Illinois Blue 
Cross Plan. Two copies are enclosed so you 
can forward one to your constituent, 

The New York City Blue Cross Plan is in 
the process of analyzing differences among 
the city’s hospitals in the average length of 
time elapsing between admission and surgery. 
The evidence they have collected points to 
the same misuse of hospital days that Miss 
Dougherty has observed. 

Secretary Gardner is, as you may know, 
calling a conference on June 27 and 28 on 
the costs of Medical Services. One of the 
five sessions will focus on hospital costs and 
another on health insurance provisions. Some 
of the recommendations that the conference 
should generate may be expected to call for 
more efficient and effective use of our health 
facilities. 

I hope these comments are helpful in re- 
plying to your constituent. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. CASHMAN, M.D., 
Director, Division of Medical Care 
Administration. 


June 23, 1967. 


ELUE CRrOSS-BLUE SHIELD 


A plan to reduce hospital expenses for pre- 
surgery patients has been proposed by the 
Blue Cross Flan for Hospital Care of Hospital 
Service Corporation. The proposal has the 
support of leaders of the Chicago Medical 
Society, Chicago Hospital Council, Illinois 
State Medical Society and the Dlinois Hospi- 
tal Association. 

The suggested plan of Blue Cross will make 
more hospital beds available. It wil! make it 
possible for the patient scheduled for an 
operation to have needed clinical laboratory 
tests performed on an outpatient rather than 
an inpatient basis prior to an operation. 

Blue Cross will make benefits available 
for these tests under its various certificates, 
just as It would if the patient were having 
the tests as a hospital bed patient prior to 
surgery. 
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Under the plan, the non-emergency surgi- 
cal patient will report for tests and examina- 
tions as directed by his surgeon. Instead of 
being admitted to the hospital as a bed-oc- 
cupying patient, he will simply go to a pre- 
determined area in the hospital, be tested, 
then return home or to work before entering 
the hospital for the operation. The develop- 
ment of new techniques in pre-surgery test- 
ing has made it no longer necessary for many 
surgery patients to stay in hospitals to be 
available for pre-operative tests and exam- 
inations immediately prior to surgery. 

The patient, the hospital and the doctor 
can all benefit from this program. By reduc- 
ing the length of a hospital stay, it could 
save surgery patients as much as $47.33 dally, 
which is the average dally cost of hospital 
care for Blue Cross members in Illinois, 

Howard F. Cook, executive director of the 
Chicago Hospital Council, had this to say 
about the proposal, This new plan developed 
by hospitals, Blue Cross and medical staffs 
working together, will allow hospitals to 
schedule laboratory tests on days through- 
out the week ... instead of having them 
bunched up on certain days, such as Monday 
and Tuesday. It will allow better utilization 
of hospital beds with lower costs to the 
patient,” 

“The proposed pre-admission testing pro- 
gram, in addition to reducing unnecessary 
hospital bed-time for many surgery patients, 
will help surgeons greatly in scheduling pa- 
tients for hospital stays and in utilizing hos- 
pital services to their fullest extent,” accord- 
ing to Warren W. Young, M.D., president of 
the Chicago Medical Society. “Pre-admission 
testing, of course, would be determined in 
each case by the attending surgeon,” Dr. 
Young said. 

“Soaring salaries and a rapidly expanding 
technology make it hard to find places where 
the brakes can be applied to rising hospital 
costs.” David M. Kinzer, executive director 
of the Illinois Hospital Association, ex- 
plained. “The Blue Cross plan for pre-ad- 
mission testing will open up one of those 
Places by allowing shorter hospital stays in 
many cases, thus relieving bed shortages.” 

“Everyone is talking about the rising cost of 
hospital care and Blue Cross is doing some- 
thing about it,” John O. Troxel, M.D., vice 
president and medical director of Blue Cross, 
stated. 

“This Blue Cross proposal will result in 
lower hospital expenses to many surgical pa- 
tients better utilization of hospital facilities 
and improved services to patients and the 
community,” Dr. Troxel declared, 

In commenting on the plan, Caesar Portes, 
M.D., president of the Ilinots State Medical 
Society, stated, “Emergency procedures and 
testing of presurgical patients requiring hos- 
pital bed care for such tests, of course, would 
not be altered. And, the implementation of 
this new concept depends entirely upon the 
judgment of the patient's surgeon, But, in 
cases in which the ‘outpatient’ test-exami- 
nation procedure is applicable, we are con- 
vinced that great benefits will accrue to all 
concerned.” 

Discussions of the plan are being held with 
medical stalfs and hospital administrators 
throughout Ilinois. Reactions from those 
contacted indicate that the new plan will 
receive widespread acceptance, 


The “Why” of Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, as 
casualty reports mount, our citizens are 
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Searching their souls for ways and means 
make the terrible sacrifice of young 
American manhood strengthen their own 
Tésolve that this sacrifice shall not be 
fruitless and that all of America must 


8 


ing men. 

Mrs. Dorothy Stuck, who is editor of 
Marked Tree Tribune of Marked 
Ark., wrote with great feeling on 
resolve recently just prior to Memo- 
Day and shortly after notice had 


young men of Poinsett County, 
Mrs. Stuck's comments on the loss 
Wat: Teddy Talley in her column, “A 
ord in Edgewise” is included: 
THe WII“ or MEMORIAL DAY 
The “why” of Memorial Day stood out in 
third dimension for Marked Tree this week 
on a limp flag at balf-mast in our Memorial 
fret Was mute testimony to a community's 
bitter taste of a conflict that is grad- 
y Spilling its cup of sorrow over into every 
rican community. 
© loss of a native son in battle is al- 
y8 a source of pain to his friends and 
Neighbors and when it is a son who still 
but a boy to most of us the pain is 
pro-edgea. Teddy Talley will be remembered 
Pl ways by the many people who knew 
t loved him. I'll remember him best on a 
Sotball field, first as a hardworking junior 
eridder, more feet than anything else and all 
t and determination—then as a high 
School player who earned a letter all three 
Years and who played sometimes with physi- 
hurts that would have slowed a lesser 
found relish in football’s contact, 
its horseplay, strength in its disci- 
d thrill in tasting the fruits of vic- 
a rare group of boys who made up 
r part of a team for the better 
ir high school years. He will be 
ed by others as a devoted elder 
&nd older brother, who tried hard from 
hood on to fill the place of his lost 
the lives of his mother and broth- 
sister. 
will never be a way to answer “why”, 
the loss of a Teddy Talley in battle is 
ered. Time should be spent consider- 
the challenge his death in the line of 
Offers to each of us—the challenge to so 
Within the tiny, self-contained orbits of 
to Own lives in a way that will pay tribute 
othe” enormity of his sacrifice and that of 
th Joung men. That is a way bound up 
et, the difficult task of being truly hon- 
sincerely dedicated and thoroughly un- 
ving in the matter of citizenship and dally 
Make 
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Until we can find the courage to 
Woulg 22 sacrifices such a pattern of life 
Teach entail, there will be confilcts that 
Ut out and demand the sacrifice of human 
Of panded many fine lives in the horror 
chet, Owe it to Teddy to face up to that 
We enge. It will be the only true tribute 


The Challenge Facing America’s Food 
Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, June 28, 1967 
uur. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, impending 
of the and starvation in various parts 
world continue to be the subject 
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of discussion and speculation among 
world leaders, and to command much 
space in our newspapers. 

One of the Midwest's finest and most 
capable reporters on agricultural matters 
is Mr. Roderick Turnbull, agricultural 
editor of the Kansas City Star. He has 
just written an article appearing in the 
June 25, 1967, issue of the Star, entitled 
“Our Role in Helping Feed a Hungry 
World” which I commend highly to the 
attention of my colleagues. I insert it in 
the Recorp at this point: 

[From the Kansas City Star, June 25, 1967] 
Our ROLE IN HELPING FEED A HUNGRY WORLD 
(By Roderick Turnbull) 

For the first time, except In those periods 
when this nation was engaged in a world war, 
wheat was planted last fall and now is being 
harvested for the specific purpose of helping 
to feed hungry people around the world. 

Previously, our grain for aid came from 
government surpluses. These surpluses now 
are down to workable reserves and our ship- 
ments of wheat to such countries as India 
must come from production. 

To make sure that the United States would 
have sufficient wheat for domestic use, dollar 
exports and its aid program, the Department 
of Agriculture increased acreage allotments 
by 32 per cent for 1967. 

The wheat crop this year in this country 
will total, according to the latest official esti- 
mate, about 1.5 billion bushels, a new record. 
Present estimates indicate about 700 million 
bushels will be used within the United States. 
Probably a little more than 700 million bush- 
els will be exported, either for dollars or 
under the federal aid program known as P.L. 
480. 
The figures suggest what Kansas and Mis- 
souri farmers, now in the midst of the har- 
vest, must realize that every time they make 
two rounds in their fields with their com- 
bines, the production of one round goes to 
the export trade. 

Putting it another way, the yield from one 
acre out of two is shipped overseas. Last year 
(1965-66 fiscal year) far more than half the 
production was exported. For this fiscal year, 
which ends next Friday, total wheat exports 
have been estimated at 735 million bushels, 
and, as mentioned, the prediction for the year 
just ahead, starting July 1, is something in 
excess of 700 million. 

A major portion of the corn, milo and soy- 
bean crops now growing in the fields also is 
destined for export, in most cases for the 
dollar trade. 

U.S. wheat, feed grains and soybean exports 
each have hit an annual billion dollar mark. 

When exports of all U.S. farm crops are 
bulked together, they account for the pro- 
duction of one out of every four harvested 
acres and about 17 per cent of farmers’ mar- 
ket. income. 

Exports obviously are extremely important 
to U.S. agriculture and they form the great- 
est potential growth factor. With exports to- 
taling 7 Dillion dollars in value this year, 
the indications are the value in 1970 will be 
8 billion and trade experts are estimating 
from 10 to 12 billion for 1975—a tremendous 


But, fronically, as of today world turmoil 
has the export picture for the immediate fu- 
ture tragically confused. 

An expanding demand for more and bet- 
ter food in the industrial countries of the 
world, coupled with the needs of burgeoning 
populations in the hungry nations, almost 
certainly assures a growing U.S. farm export 
trade. This is the basis for the predictions 
of the higher export totals in 1970 and 1975. 
It just seems to be an obvious thing. 

Yet trade authorities planning for the 
seemingly obvious expansion at the same 
time must try to assess all the complications 
that Me ahead, both in international con- 
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troversies and in competitive production. We 
are alone, however, in seeking to tallor our 
productions to demand. 

Curiously, amid all the talk about the ad- 
ditional millions of mouths to be fed in 
the world every day, possible mass starvation 
in 1975, 1980 or any other future date, this 
country in 1967 may produce more than it 
can dispose of, either for dollars or in con- 
cessional (donations) sales. 

This is a year of confusion and of serious 
decisions for government policy-makers when 
it comes to food supplies, production and 
exports. Obviously, any decisions made will 
affect farmers and the Kansas City trade ter- 
ritory in particular because we are in the 
heart of the wheat, milo, corn and soybean 
belt—the greatest grain production area in 
the world. 

For agricultural products In total, the do- 
mestic market is by far the largest for U.S. 
farmers. For example, virtually all the beef, 
pork and lamb produced in this country is 
consumed here, In fact, the U.S. is the 
world’s largest importer of beef. 

It is wheat, feed grains, soybeans, cotton 
and tobacco which dominate the U.S. farm 
export trade. Three of these products, wheat, 
feed grains (corn and milo) and soybeans 
are primary crops in this area. Missouri grows 
cotton, too, in the Bootheel area. Even to- 
bacco is a minor Missouri crop. 

Exports cannot be figured as a certain per- 
centage of each farmer’s crop, for obvious 
reasons. For instance, many farmers feed all 
the corn they raise to livestock and buy more. 
Much of the milo produced in Western Kan- 
sas and Nebraska goes to big feedlote in 
Colorado, Arizona and California. But each 
year a part of all grain produced reaches the 
terminal markets and the exports originate 
from these centers. 

The economic impact of exports affects 
every farmer, whether his crops are used at 
home or shipped abroad. Likewise, exports 
account for a percentage of the business of 


cides and the other “inputs” that contribute 
to farm production. 

The exports utilize that portion of produc- 
tion not consumed domestically. The impor- 
tant economic point is that the foreign de- 
mand has been growing appreciably in recent 
years and therefore accounts for a bigger 
proportion of the total. 

The export business does not climb each 
year on each product, but the longtime trend 
is upward. For this reason, our country feels 
justified this year in producing (if the 
weather co-operates) record crops of wheat, 
feed grains and soybean crops. 

Cash receipts from farming in both Kansas 
and Missouri last year approached 1.4 billion 
dollars. Undoubtedly, a substantial portion 
of this money came from since Kan- 
sas is the No. 1 wheat state, and third in 
grain sorhgum. Missouri ls No. 3 in soybeans, 
is a big producer of corn and substantial in 
wheat. 

Now to some of the potentialties, the prob- 
lems and imponderables on the future ex- 
port trade as they are analyzed by agricul- 
tural authorities. 

Dr. D. Gale Johnson, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, said re- 
cently that the projection of 8 billion dol- 
lars in agricultural exports by 1970 and 10 
billion by 1980 or sooner seemed reasonable 
to him. 

However, he, as other authorities, sees the 
increases almost entirely in dollar sales 
rather than boosts in exports under the P. L. 
480 (foreign aid) program. This prediction, 
while favorable to the US. In total and in 
particular to our balance of payments prob- 
lem, has certain bearish implications on 
wheat. Wheat has been the big item under 
Public Law 480. Up to 70 percent of wheat 
exports annually have been for soft cur- 
rencies. The ald program has been running 
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at about 1.5 billion dollars annually for sev- 
eral years. 

This fact was noted by Dr. Johnson. 

“Much of the increase in our share of 
world has been due to the rapid 
growth in world trade in feed materials, the 
feed grains, soybeans and oil meals,” he ob- 
served, “I believe that the world market for 
these products will continue to expand in 
the years ahead and that the U.S. will con- 
tinue to dominate the international trade 
in the products. 

“The United States has relatively favorable 
conditions for the production of feed grains 
and soybeans. I see no reason why this posi- 
tion will not be maintained in the years 
ahead. Canada and Australia do not have the 
climatic conditions to permit them to be- 
come effective competitors. 

„ „ The competitive situation with re- 
spect to wheat is much less encouraging. 
Output has increased significantly in Aus- 
tralia and Canada in recent years and this 
trend is expected to continue.” 

Dr. Johnson, as do other authorities, doubts 
that the U.S. will greatly increase its over- 
seas donations of wheat—despite all the talk 
about future starvation in India and else- 
where. 

And since he feels that the U.S. will run in- 
to stiff competition in the world’s com- 
mercial market, he doesn't see a substantial 
increase in wheat exports. 

An import factor is the Soviet Union. 
Should this huge nation cantinue to buy 
grain from Canada, Australia and Argentina, 
obviously this will account for part of the 
production of those countries. But should 
Russia get to the place where it again takes 
care of all its own needs, then the wheat 
from Canada, Argentine and Australia will 
be looking for a market elsewhere. 

Johnson also pointed out, as do others, 
that if this country is to increase its exports, 
it must also equally boost its imports so that 
the foreign countries will have something to 
pay us for what they buy. 

Reciprocal trade does not require that na- 
tions exchange like products, but the fact 
that trade is a 2-way street carries an omi- 
nous note for farmers of this country seek- 
ing to boost exports at the same time they 
are complaining about imports of dairy prod- 
ucts and beef, as Johnson implies. 

Orville L. Freeman, secretary of agricul- 
ture, points out that the gap between the 
actual need of the less developed countries 
and what they can buy will continue to exist. 
In fact, the unmet needs are growing. 

It soon will be beyond the capacity of the 
more developed nations, such as the United 
States, to fill the growing food gap in these 
that are hungry. 

What the secretary of agriculture is em- 

is that these hungry nations 
simply must supply more of their own needs. 

The United States the last few years has 
been shipping about one-fifth of its wheat 
crop to India alone. This doesn’t improve 
diets in India; it just prevents famine, Free- 
man comments. 

Just a few days ago Freeman said: 

“U.S. grain shipments today are feeding 
60 million people in India.” 

Where does increased production come 
from in a nation which already is using all 
its cultivable land? 

It comes, Secretary Freeman said, from the 
use of more fertilizer, pesticides, imple- 
ments, improved varieties and other kinds 
of inputs, plus services, research, credit, 
transport and marketing facilities. Virtually 

he mentioned la sadly lacking in 
the developing of hungry nations. 

Speaking recently in Chicago, Freeman 
made two observations that businessmen 
should find highly pertinent. He said that 
U.S. farmers in 1965 spent 1214 billion dol- 
ars for the inputs that go into production. 
These were purchased in farm supply cen- 
ters, such as Kansas City. 
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Production expenses, which are constantly 
growing and are such a huge item to be 
subtracted from the farmer’s gross, are at 
the same time a measure of the business 
being done by suppliers. 

2 second comment Freeman made was 

In contrast with the less successful coun- 
tries, the United States government never 
has engaged in agricultural production as 
such, nor in the producing and distributing 
of any of the multitude of inputs that mod- 
ern agriculture requires. We have seen fit 
to leave that job to private industry in this 
country.” 

In other words, free enterprise, capitalism, 
the profit system, or whatever you want to 
call it, actually results in more production, 
and this is a lesson that needs to be learned 
in the hungry nations. Virtually all author- 
ities agree on this. 

Vice-President Hubert H. Humphrey indi- 
cated this when he said in a recent speech, 
“The developing countries which have made 
the best progress are those in which private 
initiative and enterprise have played a vigor- 
ous role in national growth.” 

He said also: 

“The present food crisis is without paral- 
lel in the history of mankind. International 
cooperation backed by self-help is impera- 
tive. We in America can provide only a small 
margin of the human and material resources 
needed for food development, The major 
effort—the will—the leadership—the labor— 
and, indeed even most of the resources—must 
come from the low-income countries them- 
selves." 

By 1980, the vice-president said, there 
probably will be another billion people in 
the world. If this becomes true, then the Food 
and Agriculture organization of the United 
Nations estimates that the cereal deficit in 
the hungry countries will be around 42 
million tons by 1975—which is more than 
this year’s U.S. wheat crop. 

At this rate, the deficit would exceed 80 
million tons by 1985, which would be greater 
than the U.S. capacity if all conceivable 
acreage were brought back into production 
and if technological improvement continued 
at its present rate. 

This emphasizes, Humphrey said, why the 
hungry nations absolutely must do more to 
increase their own food production and, at 
the same time, look to family planning to 
curtail the population growth. 

At the same time, he urges greater produc- 
tion in this country both to help fill growing 
commercial markets overseas and to help 
feed the hungry people of the world. He op- 
poses a policy of agricultural scarcity. 

In this respect he probably goes farther 
than Freeman, who has the responsibility, 
as secretary of agriculture, of seeking to 
maintain farm prices. Unless some system is 
developed to change the situation, farmers 
find themselves penalized when they produce 
more than the market will absorb. It is a 
delicate balance which the secretary seeks to 
obtain as between supply and demand. 

Portunately, as most authorities seem to 
agree, demand grows gradually in the indus- 
trial countries which can pay the dollars for 
what they want. This is the major bright 
spot in the farm export picture. 

d grows also in the countries with 
the underfed millions of population, but 
there may be a limit on how much this coun- 
try will or can continue to give to them in 
the way of food grains. So much is involved, 
including what efforts these countries make 
to help themselves. The role of international 
politics also cannot be predicted. 

The imponderables include national dis- 
asters. What would be our guidelines, for in- 
stance, if India or any other country experi- 
enced another drought which would threaten 
starvation to millions? 

Also, all future plans or predictions go out 
the window in case of a world war. 
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The only thing certain seems to be that 
always there will be more people wanting to 
eat. 


Hippies Among the Clergy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the free 
love, LSD, revolutionary hippies now are 
coddled by so-called ministers of the 
Gospel. 

Why send missionaries to Africa—we 
need them here among the men of the 
cloth. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the staff article 
from the Sunday Star for June 25 fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

MINISTERS Pray Ir CooL tn REACHING THE 
Dupont Hippies 
(By Betty James) 

“This is the gentlest rebellion I've ever 
seen in my life.” 

The minister was talking about the hip- 
pies, the long-haired, sandal-shod youth who 
symbolize Dupont Circle to an uncertain 
and disquieted city. 

Embarked on a ministry that is as uncon- 
ventional as the tide of unconyentionalit¥ 
that brought them there, he and fellow 
clergymen with parishes in the area are add- 
ing a new dimension this summer to the 
colorful, controversial circle, 

Any night they can be found on a bench 
chatting with anyone who cares to talk, or 
sitting on the grass discussing religion wit? 
earnest young people, or enjoying compan- 
lonably the throbbing drums that are the 
best outdoor show in town. They even droP 
in at the nearby bars on occasion. 

As one of the ministers, the Rev. Henry H. 
Breul puts it, “If by being there we can s@¥ 
non-verbally ‘Someone who takes God ser- 
lously takes you seriously’ we've accom” 
plished what we've set out to accomplish- 
Mr. Breul is rector of St. Thomas Episco) 
Church at 18th and Church Streets NW. 

The ministers wear clerical collars becaust 
they want to be spotted easily, Mr. Breu 
sald. 

“This is not a headlong assault, not 4 
preaching kind of thing,” he added. 


PART OF HIS PARISH 


Each Is involved because the circle is in 
his parish, and so is a part of the life of his 
neighborhood. Mr. Breul is president of th® 
Dupont Circle Clergy Association, whic 
since winter has invited guests to talk about 
the circle, including young people, police 
narcotics experts, and users of LSD, the 
hallucinogenic drug. 

The Rev. John E. Schramm, pastor of the 
Lutheran Community of Christ at 2107 
Street NW, says, “I would no more assum 
that when I go to Dupont Circle I am some 
way entering a sick world, a group 
‘alienated people, than when I go to a PTA 
convention. In fact, if alienation is at 
closely tied up with materialism there are 
many very respectable groups where I'm sure 
that, at least spiritually, you could assume 
more sickness than among the people “ 
Dupont Circle.” 

The Rev. Tom Murphy, who commented on 
the hippies’ “gentle rebellion,” is associat 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of yar 
Pilgrims at 22nd and P Streets NW, and en 
church’s minister at to the Dupo? 
Circle area. He has been active on the circ!® 
and in the area since last January. 
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QUOTES CUMMINGS 
The hippies remind Mr. Murphy of a 
from e. e. that goes “Kisses 
better fate than wisdom, lady, I swear 
flowers.” 
As he sees it, the kids are reacting against 
the “popular wisdom” that says a man is 
Worth chat he has. “That's right central,” he 
ald. “These kids are the voluntary poor.” 
Mr. Murphy, who is 32, added: “Kids are 
always more free-thinking, questing, search- 
ing than their parents have been, I think the 
Ones who are really serious, not just coasting 
tO ee Are Caring so And some Way 


more human than they have been in 
Suburbia.” 


of the ones I know come from solid 
die-class homes.” 
8 and over on one way or another, he 
heard the kids say, “I could go to school. 
dad's got the money all put aside for me 
Zo to a college of his choice.” 
vi night recently Mr. Murphy was in- 
ted along when about 50 hippies met at 
fWilight on P Street beach and talked about 
& hippy community. A major ob- 
lective was sharing food and shelter with 
fach other and with anyone else in need, 
The next day Mr. Murphy saw the kids 


at suppertime ladling stew. 
1 Two policemen were invited to have some 
Node “Where would this country be if no- 
y worked?” the policemen asked. “Where 
hi this country be if nobody loved?” the 
Pples replied. 
mare Murphy knows that almost all of the 
LSD have experimented with marijuans or 
. As to stopping them, he said, “I don't 
Conceive of my job in any sense as a police- 
man in moral or legal terms.” 
MUST MAKE OWN CHOICE 


Each person should make his own: deci- 
even tf the decisions are wrong, he 

and adds, “Whatever heaven is, it is 

heaven for me unless I decide to go 

Rot If somebody makes me go there it's 
Tere I belong.” 

e ministers were struck by the evange- 
1 fervor of the youth who met with them 
ligi described LSD as a mind-expanding re- 

experience. Their conviction that 
ay is the way of God reminded Mr. 
an old-fashioned revival tent meet- 
“they were not negative people,” he 
ey had a special concern and a con- 
With one another.” 
important medical values in the 
of alcoholism and mental illness 
be realized in the future, he feels. 
tell any youngster who asked him 
doesn't think it's a good idea to use 
ually. “We don't know enough about 
Said. Furthermore, the real danger 
that it's being used in uncontrolled 
fashion 4 being manufactured in bootleg 
With A. and passed around contaminated 
Other substances.” 
AWARE OF OUTRAGE 


one Ministers are aware that Dupont Circle 
— the sensibilities of many respectable 


PEE SPEI 
HH dies 


] 


ii 


"The basic resentment felt by at least part 
racial community is that there are inter- 
te relationships and companionships, and 
— fal groups sitting around on the 
whe 


g 


te Mr. Bruel said. “I have not been there 
han I didn’t see mixed couples holding 

ds.” 
—— Of the friendships are real, some are 
© feels. Some are “kicking momma and 


Bo * 
thee write Dupont Circle an extension of 
weden his colleagues feel no overtones of 


on the circle as far as the hippies 
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are concerned. If trouble comes it will come 
from visitors from outside, he predicted. 

Mr. Bruel, who is 43, has found the hippies 
much more theologically oriented than his 
own generation, although not necessarily to 


organized religion. 
“They take the idea of God, dead or alive, 
quite seriously,” he said. 


Homeownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Home Ownership Foundation 
Act got a big boost in the June issue of 
a leading publication, House & Home. It 
reported a speech made by Senator 
CHARLES Percy, the act's principal spon- 
sor, before the National Housing Con- 
ference, champion of public housing. 

The thinking of those of us who are 
cosponsors is. that private endeavor can 
do much to cure the Nation’s ills. Under 
unanimous consent I insert this House 
& Home article as a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Waren CHucK Percy AND His HOMEOWNER 
PLAN 


Minutes after Senator Percy spoke to the 
National Housing Conference last month, 
a deep-dyed Democrat said: 

“The Democrats had better hope the Re- 
publicans are stupid enough not to put this 
fellow on their ticket in 1968.” 

All Republican Percy had done was walk 
into a gathering of housing’s far left—-NHC 
is the unabashed champion of public hous- 
ing—and bring the certified liberals to their 
feet for a one-minute standing ovation with 
a speech that may rank as one of the most 
significant ever delivered about the housing 


Almost everyone in the audience knew 
that Percy had come to plead for a home- 
ownership plan for slum dwellers. That was 
what the former president of Bell & Howell 
had proposed last fall during his successful 
campaign for a Senate seat from Illinois. 
They knew, too, that although the proposal 
now contains many holes, it has captured the 
interest of Washington's politicians far be- 
yond any Administration proposal this year. 

What they hadn’t expected was the per- 
suasive Percy personality that accompanied 
the plea. From the moment Percy opened 
his 10 a.m. speech with a crack I am happy 
to take part in your sunrise service today“ 
to an impassioned closing line—"You have 
a disciple in your efforts for better housing, 
because I have religion“ —he dominated his 
audience, 

Straight off, he told the public housers, 
“Housing is the fleld in which I hope to 
make my contribution to the nation. In 
my opinion, housing and urban renewal are 
the most serious problems confronting 
America today.” 

Then Percy, now many times a millionaire, 
related how much home ownership had 
meant to his family, how his family had 
moved 19 times during his youth, how “my 
father was evicted eight times during the 
depression, and each time the quarters got a 
little smaller, until we finally ended in a 
three-room apartment. When my father died 
at the age of 73, he had never accumulated 
enough money for a down payment on a 
house, even though he wanted to own one.” 

Touring the slums of Chicago, East St. 
Louis and Rockford during his unsuccessful 
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1964 campaign for the Illinois governorship, 
Percy found that same pride of ownership 
manifested in a different way: “You see peo- 


“So when I awakened ... to the fact that I 
wasn't going to be governor, I decided that 
I would do my best to fulfill my campaign 
pledges as a private citizen.” 

Then, he told NHC, he helped form a New 
Ilinois Committee; it sponsored a “Call for 
Action” radio program that station WVON in 
Chicago beamed to slum dwellers. Listeners 
were advised of their rights under city hous- 
ing laws and invited to report code violations 
to the committee. 

Finally, Percy got to his plan to extend 
home ownership to slum dwellers. Essentially, 
he proposes setting up a national home own- 
ership foundation as a private organization 
to make low-cost loans available for 
renovating slum dwellings, which would then 
be resold to slum dwellers. Percy wants to 
depart completely from the time-tested (and 
tortuous) FHA-FNMA financing. The foun- 
dation would raise money by issuing bonds 
(just as FNMA now does) and would lend the 
proceeds to local nonprofit groups for the 
repair and resale of dwellings. The federal 
government’s role would be to guarantee the 
Foundation's bonds, thus letting the Founda- 
tion raise capital at far lower rates than those 
generally available. 

The fundamental question asked by every- 
body in Washington is why the federal gov- 
ernment should lend its credit rating to a 
private organization, Percy’s answer to NHC: 
“Why not? What good reason can there be for 
the federal government not to stand behind 
the capital issues of a blue-ribbon national 
foundation dedicated to the improvement of 
slum housing and the diffusion of home own- 
ership among the poor?” 

His critics have also been pressing for as- 
surances that the private foundation would 
operate in the public interest. Percy's an- 
swer: The foundation's charter could be 
changed at will by Congress; it would have to 
report to the President annually and would 
be subject to General Accounting Office 
audit; and the President would appoint one- 
third of its board members. All these safe- 
guards, said Percy, would put the foundation 
“under closer public scrutiny than even 80 
established an institution as the Federal 
Reserve.” 

What's more, Percy sees this mixture of pri- 
vate and public efforts as “the beginning of 
a trend—a trend toward other specialized in- 
stitutions that operate through private intti- 
ative to solve public problems but that are 
under the close, continuing and effective re- 
view of the Congress and the American 
people.” 

When Percy introduced his home-owner- 
ship plan in the Senate ten days after the 
NHC speech, the New York Times said it “re- 
celved more fanfare than is usually accorded 
to proposed legislation from the White 
House.” All 36 Republicans in the Senate en- 
dorsed the measure. So did more than a hun- 
dred GOP members of the House, where it 
was introduced by Rep. William Widnall. 

Despite all the drum beating, Percy's pro- 
posal faces a rocky, if not impassable, path in 
Congress this year. The Democrats still hold 
top-heavy majorities in both the Senate and 
House and aren't about to have their own 
housing plans upstaged by a freshman Sen- 
ator. 


The Administration indicated more than 
routine opposition when HUD Secretary Rob- 
ert Weaver took the rare step of de 
the Percy measure in a nine-page attack. 
Weaver said the plan “would not reduce 
housing costs enough to enable low-income 
families to afford home ownership . . . De- 
spite glowing statements of good intentions 
and a bewildering maze of financial juggling, 
it provides a wholly inadequate subsidy.” 

But the Percy plan cannot be buried that 
easily. It clearly represents a major Repub- 
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lican effort to “do something” for the na- 
tion’s increasingly numerous city dwellers. 
For many years now the GOP has been losing 
presidential elections in the big cities with 
hardly a murmur of protest. When Ray Bliss 
took over as national party chairman in 1965, 
one of his first jobs was to make the Repub- 
licans more attractive in the Democrats’ big- 
city strongholds. The nearly unanimous party 
support for the Percy plan indicated that 

chieftains hold high hopes for it in 
their quest for big-city strength. As such, the 
plan could well become a hotly contested is- 
sue in the 1968 Presidential race, whether or 
not Percy is running. 

Anent that question, Percy at this point 
has to be rated an outside choice. He has less 
public-service experience than any Presiden- 
tial aspirant since Wendell Willkie. And at 
age 47 he is younger than most other fre- 
quently mentioned hopefuls. 

But since arriving in Washington he has 
impressed some oldtimers with his ability to 
learn and react in a non-doctrinaire manner. 
The NHC speech was a case in point. Before 
the convention Percy sent a draft of the 
speech to two NHC elders—Nat Keith, the or- 
ganizations’ president for more than a decade 
and the nation’s first urban-redevolpment 
director, and Washington attorney David 
Krooth—along with a request for their frank 
comment. They responded with detailed criti- 
cisms. Percy studied their comments, then 
invited both men to his Senate office for more 
glve-and-take on the points at issue. 

Percy has used the same approach with 
almost every housing organization in Wash- 
ington. So it was no surprise to hear one NHC 
veteran remark: He's young, but he's open- 
minded, and he learns fast.” 

KENNETH D, CAMPBELL. 


Literate as Well as Merely Skilled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished journalist, Mr. Orr Kelly, who 
formerly was editor and publisher of the 
Berkeley Review and reporter for the San 
Francisco Chronicle, is now serving as re- 
porter and columnist with the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. In his column yester- 
day Mr. Kelly discussed the delicate and 
demanding role of the military man in 
our free, democratic society. 

As Mr. Kelly reminds us: 

We make of him one awesome demand: 
That he be prepared to die for us, In return, 
we give him great power, putting into his 
hands our youth, much of our wealth, and 
many of our society's hopes for the future. 

The need for careful and constant at- 
tention to the proper development and 
restraint of our Nation’s military power 
is well presented in Mr. Kelly's article. 
which with pride, I call to my colleagues’ 
attention: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 27, 1967 
LITERATE AS WELL AS MERELY SKILLED 
(By Orr Kelly) 

The war in Vietnam—certainly our most 
unpopular war of this century—has raised 
anew the question of the proper place of 
the military man in a free society. 

The demands of his chosen occupation 
make the military man unlike the rest of us. 

He must be alert for attack from abroad. 
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But he may be tempted to see danger where 
there is none or to see great danger where 
there is only a little. 

He must be prepared to destroy in our 
defense. But he may be tempted to destroy 
more than should be destroyed. 

He must be prepared to kill. But he may 
be tempted to kill more quickly or kill more 
than the circumstances demand. 

We make of him one awsome demand: 
That he be prepared to die for us. In return, 
we give him great power, putting into his 
hands our youth, much of our wealth, and 
many of our society's hopes for the future. 

In all of this, despite the careful restraints 
of the Constitution, which are designed to 
make the military the arm of the civilian gov- 
ernment, there are dangers. The dangers de- 
rive not only from the fearful power of mod- 
ern arms but also from the growth of a 
corps of truly professional military men who 
are now fighting their third major war. 
Never before has our unmilitaristic society 
had this combination of power and experi- 
ence. 

There is little apparent reason to fear the 
kinds of problems so vividly portrayed in 
such recent films as “Seven Days in May,” 
“Fail Safe,” or Dr. Strangelove or How I 
Stopped Worrying and Learned to Love the 
Bomb.“ 

But what the next generation of military 
leaders. . and the next .. and the next? 
How can we be sure that they will not some- 


how warp the very foundations of our 


society? 

John D. Rosenberg, an associate professor 
of English at Columbia University, was asked 
recently to speak to the cadets at West Point 
as part of an effort to make them “aware of 
the bearing of literature on the continuing 
problems of humanity.” He adapted his lec- 
ture as an article, which appears under the 
heading, “A Sermon to Soldiers,” in the cur- 
rent issue of the Columbia University 
“Forum.” 

The best hope that the military man can 
carry out his role of protecting our society 
without destroying it, he told them, Hes in 
his becoming a truly Uterate man, 

“Literature has so developed his moral 
imagination that he can feel his way into 
cultures other than his own, and momen- 
tarlly become someone other than himself, 
someone perhaps the antagonist of himself, 
or perhaps the twin of one of his several 
contradictory selves,” he said. 

“Being literate, he also knows history, 
which means he knows that good causes and 
bad have been fairly constantly afoot in the 
world, that there are innumerable ways in 
which good men mistake the one for the 
other, and that some ways of combatting evil 
nourish the very menace they seek to uproot. 

“It may be,” he continued, “that the 
temperament I have described is incompati- 
ble with the virtues of the professional sol- 
dier. My own deep conviction is that it is 
not. Liberal knowledge, exactitude of expres- 
sion, imagination, humanity can harm the 
soldier only if his cause is served by igno- 
rance, 

“In the past his power reached no farther 
than the tip of his sword. Today that power 
has been extended almost infinitely; yet our 
notion of him remains curiously antiquated 
and schizophrenic—as a kind of glamorized 
Dr. Strangelove mounted on a horse. 

“That single horseman can now ride the 
world to its doom. How vital, then, that the 
soldier learn more than horsemanship or 
computer circuitry, especially when all he 
may ever see of the enemy is a blip on the 
radar screen. Here, it seems to me, is the 
urgency of the soldier’s becoming literate 
&s well as merely skilled. For he will not only 
know the value of what he must defend, but 
he will feel as keenly the value of what he 
may destroy.” 

Such sensitivity to values is overwhelm- 
ingly important in Vietnam, where military 
power is being used in an attempt to achleve 
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goals that are essentially political and 50 
cial—and where there is the terrible danger 
that military power, even if successful, may 
make it impossible to reach our real goals. 

It is encouraging that West Point was sen- 
sitive enough to ask a professor of Victorian 
literature to speak to its cadets. It would be 
a great comfort to know that they, and their 
successors, will heed his advice to becomé 
truly literate men, 


South Africa Defends Itself Against 


Revolutionaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in what 
must be recognized by many as protec- 
tion of her people from the Communist 
riots, looting, and disorders such as ¥® 
are forced to suffer here in the United 
States of America, South Africa has be- 
gun to undertake positive action. 

The great disappointment of 
Americans is that some of those now 
being rounded up for export were prod- 
ucts of our free society here in thé 
United States. We can hope that thé 
South African people do not feel all our 
people are of the same stripe as 
troublemakers deported as unde 
maintenance of law and order here. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the follo 
remarks, two articles of recent date from 
the Washington, D.C., Evening Star: 

Sours APRICA EXPELLING ANTIAPARTHEID 

BISHOP 

JOHANNESBURG (UT) -The Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward Crowther, an American-born Anglica” 
bishop who called racial separation “a wick- 
ed and evil system,” said last night he 
been ordered to leave South Africa by Friday: 

Bishop Crowther, 38, a former Eplsco 
chaplain at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, said in a tense sermon at 
Cyprian’s Anglican Cathedral in the diam 
mining city of Kimberley that he had 0 
idea why he was being deported. 

He sald he would leave Kimberley a fes 
hourse before the deadline. He declared 
would not resign as bishop of Kimberley 
and Kurnman, the largest Anglican di 
in South Africa, which he has headed sino? 
1965, but would exercise authority from 
wherever he settled in exile. 

Bishop Crowther earned the disfavor of 
South African authorities by his strong! 
liberal view on race problems. He frequen 
took up the cause of non-whites whom 
believed were being victimized by Sou 
African government officials, 

He is the second Anglican bishop to Pë 
ordered out of South Africa for attac 
the government's apartheid (racial separi 
ation) policies. Bishop Ambrose Reeves 
Johannesburg was ousted last year for sup” 
porting non-white causes. 

Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, D-N.¥., made * 
special trip to Kimberley to talk with Crow” 
ter when he visited South Africa in June 

In last night's sermon, Bishop Crowther 
leveled a charge of “shallowness” agains? 
those who said he was getting what he de“ 
served. 

While at UCLA, he was an active leadef 
in civil rights and urban renewal efforts- 

He first stirred the wrath of the South 
African government in 1965 when he call 


| 
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international attention to the plight of hun- 
of blacks dispossessed from their homes 
at Mamuthia. 

Despite repeated warnings that the gov- 
ernment would not tolerate further embar- 
Tassment,” he continued to speak his mind 
about its policies of rigid racial segregation. 

Bishop Crowther said his wife and three 
children would follow him from Cape Town 
on July 11 by sea, accompanied by his per- 

chaplain, Father Peter Beech, who will 
Stay in exile with him. 

He said the dean of Kimberley would act 

an Vicar general in his place. 


Sourn Arnica CHancrs Five IN Move AGAINST 
PRESS 


(By Gordon Lindsay) 
JouannessurG—The South African gov- 
tament may well haye struck a death blow 
the English language press yesterday. 
Two of the country’s most respected edi- 


per company and a lawyer have been 
Th with summonses to appear in court 

ursday on charges of publishing for two 
faise information about prison con- 
five men face the possibility of a year 
and it is the general opinion among 
en here that if the five are jailed, 
Africa will no longer have a free 
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two editors and the reporter are out- 
Critics of the South African govern- 
They are Laurence Gandar, 50, editor- 
of Johannesburg’s Rand Daily Mail; 
58, editor of the Johannesburg 
, and Benjamin Pogrund, 33, a 
for the Dally Mail. 
Others summoned are Leycester Harris 
. 45, managing director of the South 


pippi 
i 
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unday Times and Daily Mail, and Kel- 
tuart, 37, legal adviser to the company. 
DETAILS NOT SPECIFIED 


is alleged that the men have published 
information concerning prisons.” The 
onses did not specify details. 

re is little doubt here that the move 
ed directly at the English-language 


fe 


7 
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try © is freedom of the press in this coun- 

th, dut the government is often annoyed by 

by a number of English 

tor ePapers. The Afrikaans papers invariably 
the line on government policy. 

ten ne government waited two years to issue 

The articles in question were 


vera South African prison issue, which re- 
deen ted around the world in 1965, was 
betwen, many as a David and Goliath clash 
regim & crusader and an authoritarian 
e. 

The crusader was Gandar. The authorita- 

was the white Nationalist party 
held absolute control in this coun- 
19 years, 

TOLD OF BEATINGS 


articles were written by Pogrund and 
y supported editorially by Gandar. 
gave full backing to the articles and 
te came into the picture by taking am- 

trom former prisoners. Walton, appar- 
has been summonsed as managing di- 
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scandal erupted when Harold 
-convict, told the Daily Mail 
tal beatings and of prisoners going 
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berserk in solitary confinement. Strachan’s 
story was printed in a three-part series. 

‘The Mail's report made world headlines and 
South African prison conditions were under 
international scrutiny. 

Then, a warden at one of the prisons, 
Johannes Andries Theron, gave a sworn state- 
ment in which he said he had seen prisoners 
being tortured by electrical shock. 


JAILED FOR 32 MONTHS 


Theron was later charge dand convicted of 
giving false information about prisons. He 
was jailed for 32 months earlier this year. 

Shortly after Theron made his statement 
it was substantiated by another warder, Gys- 
bert Van Schalkwyk and ex-prisoners who 
said they had received electrical shock treat- 
ment in jail. 

Van Schalkwyk was arrested and appeared 
in court on perjury charges. He was sentenced 
to three years in jail. 

In August 1965, Strachan was arrested and 
charged with making a false statement under 
oath and giving false information about 
prisons. Strachan was released on June 11 
this year after serving a year of his 18-month 
sentence. 

He is now back with his wife and 5-year- 
old daughter in Durban on the south coast, 
but is still subject to a five-year banning 
order under the Supression of Communism 
Act. This confines him to his home between 
6 p.m. and 7 a.m, He also has to report daily 
to a police station. 

It is felt that the main attack will be 
against Gandar, who says he always liked to 
think of The Daily Mail as a “paper of social 
protest with a natural bias toward the under- 
dog whoever he may be. If we are sickly 
humanists for seeking betterment in the 
quality of human life, then sickly humanists 
wo are.” 

OPPONENT OF APARTHEID 

This type of thinking has brought him a 
pinch of acclaim—most of it overseas—and a 
load of censure at home. 

His complete rejection of South Africa’s 
apartheid (segregation by law). has cast him 
as a villain in the minds of many white South 
Africans, not the least of them members of 
Premier Balthazar J. Vorster’s all-white gov- 
ernment. 

d was served with the court order 
less than 24 hours before he was to leave 
South Africa forever. Pogrund’s passport was 
confiscated in 1965, but he had applied to the 
minister of the interior for permission to 
leave South Africa on a one-way exit per- 
mit. He had planned to leave for Britain on a 
plane last night. 

He had intended to go to London to com- 
plete a book on South Africa commissioned 
several years ago by Stanford University of 
Rp noes His trip has been delayed indefi- 

y. 


Salaries of Federal Government Em- 
ployees and Issue of Comparability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 
IN THE So 55 REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing extraneous material is an in- 
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depth study on legislation dealing with 
salaries of Federal Government em- 
ployees and the issue of comparability. 
The study was researched, prepared and 
written by Edward J. Guss, of 4245 58th 
Avenue, Bladensburg, Md., and Robert E. 
Harney, of 5623 Ellerbie Court, Lanham, 
Mä., both of whom are employees at the 
Bureau of Hearings and Appeals in the 
Social Security Administration here. 
They are also active members of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that in congres- 
sional consideration of Federal pay raises 
and comparability this year our col- 
leagues on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee will find this a very valu- 
able study and certainly buttress my 
longstanding support for comparability 
in pay for Federal employees. The ma- 
terial follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON LEGISLATION DEAL- 
ING WITH SALARIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
Stex 1962 
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It is the purpose of this paper to clearly 
present a brief legislative history of the ma- 
jor legislative enactment, and properly focus 
attention on the happenings and events that 
have transpired since enactment, present 
views expressed on the subject, and to make 
a final analysis of the results thus far at- 
tained. 


Among the Congress’ most formidable 
powers exists the power of appropriations. 
Appropriations for social programs receive 
much attention and are paraded before the 
public by the news media announcing what 
these programs will cost and what it will do 
for the American people. In the past, invari- 
ably neglected in computing program budg- 
ets was the linking of the current and equi- 
table administrative costs, namely, salaries 
of the Federal employees who administered 
these programs, Monies were appropriated on 
the basis of what material costs at the cur- 
rent prices and if it was an ald program 
money was appropriated on the basis of how 
much should be given to accomplish the de- 
sired result at the current prices in the 
particular area. But the salaries of the people 
who administered these programs were not 
considered in the same way. They did not 
keep pace with going rates. There came a 
point in time, however, when there was hope 
that Federal salaries would also be consid- 
ered at the “current prices” so to speak, or 
more accurately termed, at comparable rates. 
It is from this point forward that this paper 
seeks to discuss the Statutory Pay System for 
Federal Classified Employees, 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 
The 1962 Federal Salary Reform Act 

In 1962 President John F, Kennedy pro- 
posed a broad salary reform and strongly 
urged the adoption, by Congress, of the “com- 
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parability principle” as the standard for 
Federal salary levels. The Congress, after 
having studied the President’s message, de- 
clared that this was one of the most far- 
reaching, comprehensive and complex meas- 
ures ever reported and would have an effect 
on the welfare of every Federal employee 
both at home and abroad.* 

The pay provisions of the bill, as reported, 
were the result of long studies by previous 
administrations followed by extensive hear- 
ings extended over a period of many months. 

The bill put into effect to the extent 
“deemed appropriate“ by the 87th Congress 
the principal aspects of President Kennedy’s 
recommendation for needed reforms in the 
major statutory pay systems in the Federal 
Service. Part II of the bill reforms and in- 
creases salaries for those under the Classi- 
fication Act. 

The need for immediate and sweeping 
reformation of the major statutory pay sys- 
tems for civilian employees of the Federal 
Government was found in and supported by 
extensive studies carried out in the executive 
branch over a long period of time, Altogether 
the findings were the product of more than 
5 years of virtually continuous study. The 
years of study, the President's message, and 
the hearings held in Congress developed the 
` rather lengthy justification which follows: 
REQUISITES OF A FEDERAL PAY SYSTEM 


The functions of a public salary system are 
to control payroll expenditures, with equity 
to both the employee and the taxpayer, and 
to support recruitment and retention of the 
high quality personnel required to carry out 
government programs. To meet its responsi- 
bility to the public, the salary system must 
pay enough to permit competent staffing in 
order not to endanger the national security 
nor to degrade public service; but it must not 
pay more than is necessary for this purpose 
and to provide equity for the employee, To as- 
sure fair treatment for the public employee, 
the salary system must provide equity among 
Federal employees and between Federal em- 
ployees and those in private employment, To 
be adaptable to changing conditions and to 
stimulate peak performance, the system must 
provide for executive discretion to meet indi- 
vidual and special needs, to use pay for moti- 
vating employees, and to initiate general ad- 
justments as required. 

These are underlying objectives which the 
salary provisions of the bill are designed to 
meet. 

Prior to 1962, statutory pay systems had 
failed to meet the needs of the Federal serv- 
ice. Absence of an accepted standard for 
Federal salaries and a procedure for periodic 
review and adjustment coupled with rigid 
statutory rules of pay administration, de- 
prived the systems of the adaptability so es- 
sential in a period of rapidly changing con- 
ditions. 

Major inequities existed between the Fed- 
eral employee and his equals throughout the 
national economy. With this new bill, com- 
parison could now be made directly between 
private salaries and those in the Classifica- 
tion Act, which has a broad occupational cov- 
erage having many counterparts in private 
employment. Findings of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ national survey of professional, ad- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ministrative, technical, and clerical pay re- 
ported in 1961 provided the data. This annual 
survey clearly shows that the greater the level 
of dificulty and responsibility, the greater the 
gap between public and private pay. From 
grade GS-4 upward, private salary averages 
consistently exceed Federal salaries. The dif- 
ference is quite noticeable. For example: 


Classification Act rate range National 
average rate 

in private 

Grade Minimum | Maximum | enterprise 
$5,355 $6,345 $6,648 
6,435 7,425 7,776 
10,625 11,935 13.152 
12,210 13,510 15, 362 
13,730 15, 030 9,348 


Further evidence of this trend was fur- 
nished by the Civil Service Commission's 1960 
study of salaries paid in 21 large nationwide 
firms for personnel, finance, research and de- 
velopment, law, and plant management po- 
sitions with responsibilities equivalent to 
those of Federal positions in grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18. This study showed these 
serious disparities: 


Federal Government 
21 firms, major— 
Salary clusters 
Grade Salary range 
GS-16_.....-____...] $15, 255-$16, 295 $20, 000-$30, 000 
No tS TAL 16,530- 17,570 27,500- 37,500 
S 18, 500 432. 500 - 45, 000 


The Act, as finally written, contained two 
basic principles. Sec. 5022 stated in part that 
“Federal salary fixing shall be based upon 
the principles that: 

(a) There shall be equal pay for substan- 
tially equal work, and pay distinctions shall 
be maintained in keeping with work and 
performance distinctions; and 

(b) Federal salary rates shall be compara- 
ble with private enterprise salary rates for 
the same levels of work. 

Salary levels—shall be set and henceforth 
adjusted in accordance with the above prin- 
ciples. 

To effectuate a thorough understanding 
of the bill's language, intent, and proposed 
procedures it is imperative to set forth the 
Congressional interpretation of the two 
principles cited. Senate Report No. 2120 de- 


Adoption of this [comparability] principle 
will assure equity for the Federal employee 
with his equals throughout the national 
economy. Its use will improve the Govern- 
ment's ability to compete with private firms 
for qualified personnel. 

Comparability with private enterprise sal- 
ary levels provides a long-needed logical and 
factual standard for setting Federal salaries, 
It includes the effects of such legitimate pay 
considerations as cost of living, standards 
of living, and productivity as those factors 
are resolved into the going rate over bar- 
gaining tables and other salary determining 
processes throughout the country. 

The principle has a history of wide accept- 
ance, Within the Federal Government, it 
has been used for certian positions over the 
past 100 years; first applied to Navy Yard 
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workers, it is now applied to virtually all 
Federal trades and craft workers, to employ- 
ees of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
to Government work contractors through the 
Walsh-Healey and Davis-Bacon Acts. It 18 
widely accepted in industry, although many 
leading firms have adopted the modification 
of paying better than the competition, State 
and local governments, as well as some other 
national governments (such as Canada and 
the United Kingdom), rely on this principle. 
- Until recent years, the principle of com- 
parability could not be applied on a nation- 
wide basis because there was no broad, ac- 
ceptable source of comparative salary data 
from private enterprise. Now, however, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics national survey 
of professional, administrative, technical, 
and clerical pay provides annually the req- 
uisite data on private enterprise pay. It 
is the only comprehensive and authoritative 
survey of its kind, and there are technically 
valid and established methods for translat- 
ing the BLS data into Federal comparability 
Pay levels. 

Pay comparability would be established be- 
tween the same levels of work in private 
enterprise and Government—that Is, between 
levels of work having substantially the same 
degrees of difficulty, responsibility, and re- 
quired qualifications. 

Although survey techniques require ascer- 
taining private enterprise rates by occupa” 
tion as well as work level, the survey is 80 
designed that the occupational rates at $ 
given work level can be combined into & 
single rate representing the general level of 
private enterprise salaries for a work 
equivalent to a Classification Act grade. 

To maintain Federal salaries at levels com- 
parable with private enterprise levels and to 
assure that other features of statutory salary 
systems are corrected and improved as ex- 
perience shows the need, the bill provides 
that the President shall require an annual 
report, from an agency he designates, on the 
relationship of Federal salaries to those in 
private enterprise and shall submit an annual 
report to Congress recommending the adjust- 
ments in salary schedules, structure, 
policy he considers advisable. This provislon 
is a fundamental feature of the reforms pro- 
posed, It establishes a procedure for annus! 
review of salary schedules and for annusl 
adjustment when necessary to maintain the 
prescribed relationship to private enterprise 
pay levels. A systematic review of this 
is essential to prevent Federal salary sched 
ules from relapsing to their present condi- 
tions. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics survey fur- 
nishes private enterprise salary data for occu" 
pations which are representative of the Cla 
sification Act.’ 

We would do well to illustrate what the 
Federal salary structure looks like, to give * 
reference point and basis for comparison be- 
fore undertaking further discussion. 

The following is the Federal salary rates 89 
they stood prior to the enactment of the Pay 
Reform Bill of 1962. As will be noted the 
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Classification Act salary rates (authorized by the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1960) 
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Federal Employees Salary Act of 1964 (effective July 5, 1964) 


Waiting period 52 weeks Waiting period 104 weeks 
Grade 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

$3, 385 $3, 500 $3,615 33, 730 $3, 845 $3,960 
3,680 3, 805 3,930 4,055 4,180 4,305 
4,005 4,140 4,275 4,410 4,545 4,680 
4, 480 4,630 4,780 4,930 5, 080 5,230 
5, 000 5,165 5, 330 5; 495 5,660 5,825 
5,505 5,690 5,875 6, 060 6,245 6, 430 
6, 050 6, 250 6, 450 6, 650 6, 850 7,050 
6, 630 6,850 7,070 7,290 7,510 7,730 
7,220 7,465 7,710 7,955 8, 200 8, 445 
7,900 8,170 8. 440 8,710 8. 980 9,250 
8, 950 8,945 9,240 9, 535 9. 830 10,125 

10,250 10, 605 10, 960 11,315 11,670 12,025 

12,075 12,495 12,915 13,335 13,755 14,175 

14,170 14, 660 15, 150 15, 640 16,130 16, 620 

3 17, 030 17, 600 18,170 18,740 19, 310 
18, 935 19, 590 20, 245 20, 900 , 555 22, 
21, 445 22,195 22,945 23, 695 24, 445 


Waiting period 156 weeks 


wo 
— 
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$4,075 $4,190 $4, 305 $4, 420 
4, 430 4.555 4.650 4,805 
4,815 4,950 5, 085 5,220 
5, 380 5, 530, 5, 680, 5, 830 
5,990 6, 155 6, 320 6, 485 
6,615 6, 800 6, 985 7,170 
7,250 7,450 7,650 7.850 
7.950 8,170 8, 390 8,610 
8,690 8,935 9,180 9, 425 
9, 520 9,790 10, 060 10, 330 

10, 420 10,715 11, 010 11, 308 

12, 380 12,735 13, 090 13.445 

14, 595 15, 015 15, 435 15, 855 

17,110 17,600 18, 090 18, 580 

19, 880 20, 450 21.020 21, 590 

22, 865 23, 520 24,175 


Note.—Yearly salary divided by 2,080 counting }4 cent and over as a whole cent will give you the hourly rate. Hourly rate multiplied by 80 will give you the biweekly rate. 


We have stated that the last three raises 
have not achieved comparabiltly, but we 
have not shown any figures on what this 
comparability is supposed to be up to now, 
No purpose would be served in listing nu- 
merous of figures on each raise but it 
is believed a good insight into this problem 
can be achieved in a thorough analysis of 
the 1965 and 1966 pay proposals and the re- 
sults that followed. 

President Johnson’s communication to 
Speaker McCormack serves to show the re- 
sponsibility the President now has to an- 
nually report to the Congress on Federal sal- 
aries and indicate who prepares the report. 
On May 17, 1965, the transmittal of the re- 
port was made: 

“Dear Ma. SPEAKER: Supplementing my 
message on Federal Pay, and as required by 
the Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962, I 
transmit herewith to the Congress the at- 
tached report, prepared by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, comparing 
Federal statutory salary rates with the salary 
rates paid in private enterprise for the same 
work levels, as reported in November 1964 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

“A similar letter is being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. $ 

“Sincerely, 
“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” ° 

Shortly we will look at these figures but 
first it should be stated that this report 
compares the then present Federal statutory 
salary rates with average salary rates paid 
for the same levels of work in private enter- 
prise as reported in November 1964 in the 
National Survey of Professional, Administra- 
tive, Technical, and Clerical Pay, conducted 
by the BLS. 

At grades GS-1 and GS-2 of the Classifica- 
tion Act, but in no other salary sysetm, the 
then current rates were set above 1963 pri- 
vate enterprise rates. At all other grades 
through GS-5, the current rates approxi- 
mated those paid in private enterprise in 
1963. From GS-6 upwards, the current rates 
dropped progressively further in arrears of 
1963 private enterprise; and from GS-12 up- 
ward the rates were below the 1962 rates of 
private enterprise. 

It should be noted that the figures shown 
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in the following charts are actually even 
further behind because of the time lag in the 
compilation of the figures and the approxi- 
mate 3% average gain in private salaries 
each year. 

The following chart compares the 1964 pay 
line with the 1962 pay line (a pay line is 
the fourth step of the salary schedule) which 
was the basis for the salary adjustment rec- 
ommended by the President in April 1963, and 
with the fourth rates of the grades in the 
then present Classification Act schedule 


which became. effective in July 1964, The 
1964 pay line shows a uniform increase at 
grades of approximately 6.6 percent over the 
1962 pay line. Because Congress adjusted the 
President's 1963 salary proposal so as to add 
3 percent at the first five grades and to reduc® 
the rates for the upper grades by progres“ 
sively larger dollar amounts, the difference’ 
between the current schedule rates and the 
1964 pay line vary from 3.5 percent at most 
of the lower grades to about 11 percent at 
the top grades.’ 


Comparison of e Act pay line derived from BLS 1964 report with 1962 pay 
ine and with present Classification Act schedule 


Pay line 
derived from 


Difference, 1964 comparability 
pay line over current 


Grade parability fication Act Classification Act schedule 
1964 report pay line 1962 pay line schedule 
) (4th rates) 

$3,630 $3, 400 6.8 730 wag 
4.075 3.820 6.7 91 oss e 9 
4.565 4.280 6.7 4.410 155 3.3 
5, 105 4.785 67 4.930 175 3.3 
9.690 9.839 6.7 5, 495 195 3.5 
6, 335 8.940 6.6 6, 060 275 45 
2.020 5.585 6.6 6, 650 370 5.8 
7,770 7,290 6.6 7,290 430 66 
8, 580 8,045 6.7 7,955 625 14 
9.440 8.850 8.7 8,710 730 £3 

10, 380 9,735 6.6 9,535 845 8. 
12.435 11.665 6.6 11.315 1,120 9.9 
14, 750 13) 835 6.6 13, 335 1,415 10.6 
17,315 16, 240 6.6 15, 640 1,675 105 

20, 120 18, 870 6.6 18,170 1,950 10. 
ê 23.140 21.700 6.6 20, 900 2.240 10.7 
; 26, 330 24,695 6.6 23, 695 2,635 110 

: z 227,200 225,270 6.7 424; 500 2.455 10. 
a a 


1 Present rate above pay line. 

s enos a — grade fe at 4 pay line 4th rate, $29,650), 
ntrance rate for grade Cin lieu line 4th rati 

{Single rate. ay nest casey 


Based upon the BLS survey of November 
1964 the entire Federal salary scale for 1965 
should have been as illustrated on the next 
page. However, even though this scale showed 
what was needed for comparability on figures 
that were already over a year old, the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
concurred in the recommendations which 
were submitted by the Special Panel on Fed- 
eral Salaries. 


The Panel's recommendation was for an in- 
crease of a 3 percent across the board raise In 
the statutory salary schedules even tho 
the figures clearly indicated a graduated rails? 
of between 3.5 and 11 percent was needed. 
The 3 percent recommended did not allow 
for the lag in compiling the figures and there 
fore the Federal salaries slipped to an approx- 
imate range of 4 to 11.5 percent behind thé 
private remuneration. The salary scale as en“ 
acted is illustrated on page 17 which 
amounted to a raise of 3.6 percent. 
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$3,385 $3, 500 
3,700 3, 825 
4,145 4,285 
4,640 4,795 
5, 180 5, 350 
5,765 5,955 
6,375 6,590 
7,065 7,300 
7, 800 8, 060 
8, 585 8,870 
9.435 9, 750 

11,310 11.885 

13,315 13, 860 

15, 740 16, 265 

18, 290 19, 900 

21, 040 21,740 

23, 930 24,730 

200 
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$3,615 $3,730 $3, 845 $3, 960 
3.950 4.075 4.200 4.325 
4.425 4.568 4.705 4.845 
4.950 5, 105 8.250 8.475 
5,520 5,690 5, 860 6, 030 
6,145 6,335 6,525 8.715 
8.805 7.020 7.235 7,450 
7,535 7.770 8.505 8.240 
8.320 8.580 8.840 9; 100 
9,155 9.440 9.728 10,010 

10; 065 10, 380 10, 695 11.010 

12, 060 12.435 12.810 13,185 

14.305 14.750 185 15, 640 

16, 790 17.315 ” 840 18, 365 

19.510 20.120 20, 730 21, 340 

22,440 23.140 3.840 24) 540 

25; 26, 330 27, 130 


8 


$4, 075 #4, 190 $4, 305 $4,420 
4.450 4.575 4.700 4.825 
4,985 5,125 5,265 5'405 
5,570 5.225 5, 880 8.635 
6,200 6,370 6,540 8.710 
6.805 7,095 7, 285 7,475 
7.865 7.880 £, 095 8.310 
8.475 8.710 8.845 9.180 
9, 360 9,620 9.880 10, 140 
10.295 10,580 10, 865 11.150 
11.325 11, 640 11,955 12.270 
13, 560 13.935 14,310 14, 685 
16, 085 16, 530 16,975 

4% gal 

25; 240 25, 940 26, 


| 


1 2 3 4 | 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 

ee ee —-᷑ — — — — — Á — — | — 
881 $3, 507 $3,626 $3,745 $3, 864 $3, 983 $4, 102 $4,221 $4,340 $4,459 $4, 578 
= 8 3.814 3,943 4.072 1.210 4, 330 4,455 4) 588 4.717 4.846 4,975 
aa- 4,149 4, 289 420 4.559 4,709 4, 849 4.889 5,129 5,269 5,409 
4 4.641 4.787 4.953 5, 109 5, 265 5,421 5,577 5,733 5, 889 6, 045 

5: 5,181 5, 352 5,523 5,694 5, 865 6, 036 6, 207 6,378 6, 549 6,720 
2 5,702 5.884 , 086 6,278 6, 470 6, 662 6, 854 7, 046 7, 238 7,430 
2. 6, 269 6,476 8,883 6, 890 7,097 7,304 7.511 7.718 7.825 8.132 
* 6, 869 7, 097 7,325 7,553 7,781 8, 009 8,237 8, 465 8'693 8, 921 
8 > 7.479 7,733 887 8.241 8.495 8,749 9, 003 9, 257 9.511 9, 765 
rig! Vike aie 8, 184 8. 464 8, 744 9,024 9, 304 9, 584 9, 864 10, 144 10; 424 10, 704 
ts 8,961 9, 267 9,573 9.879 10.185 10, 491 10,797 11, 103 11,409 11,715 
815 10,619 10, 987 7355 11,723 12, 091 12, 459 12, 827 13, 195 13, 563 13) 931 
REH 12.510 12.845 13.380 13.815 14.250 14.885 15; 120 5,555 15, 990 16, 425 
teat 14, 680 15, 188 15.896 16,204 16, 712 17, 220 17,728 18, 236 18, 744 19, 252 
tet N 17, 055 17,645 18,235 18.828 18.415 20. 005 20.585 21, 185 21.775 22, 365 
eee A 19,619 20, 297 20,975 21,653 22,331 23, 009 23, 687 24, 365 25, 043 — 
- 5 22,217 22,994 23,771 24, 548 ME «ek ESEESE (SENET RNS ETERS ß 

a EEE ARE 8 es es ee e eee. 
„„!!! i r... — .. ee a — SA aie at — Ee 


Note —Yearly salary divided by 2,080 counting I cent and over as a whole cent will give you the hourly rate. Hourly rate multiplied by 80 will give you the biweekly rate 


The Special Panel on Federal Salaries in- 
ted Federal employee organizations to pre- 
zent their views in writing on the pay raise 
on after having been supplied the BLS 
1 report. Thirty-two employee and pro- 
*ssional organizations presented their views 
und they were nearly unanimous in endors- 
ing the comparability approach. 
mn F. Griner, the National President of 
American Federation of Government Em- 
Ployees on March 10, 1965, made the follow- 
Ing statement: 
y recommendation I desire to submit for 
ora consideration is that an overall increase 
8 percent be added to that provided in 
thie re pay line, with the further stipula- 
7 that there be a minimum increase of 
nt with Grade GS-1 and 
Tising to 14.6 percent in GS-17. I make this 
*ecommendation, which I believe to be con- 
zervative, because the lag between salary 
ven eys and legislative enactments has pre- 
ted employees from benefiting from 
anced Salary increases as early as they 
Ould have been able to benefit, This lag 
ne With the survey of 1960-61 on which 
ther 82 salary Reform Act was based From 
ya until the latest salary survey of 1963- 
Wade lag was continued with the result 
Dy t the 1964 law was enacted approximately 
tho“ and a half after a large portion of 
Pe 1962-63 survey had been completed. I do 
W to say that the lag in each of the 


be, Of- 1963-64 is in each instant additive, 
only to point out the fact that the raises 

© delayed each time and would not fully 

5 the higher rates in industry which 
it gutted during the preceding period. Thus 
of 3 that we suggest the additional increase 
cent percent with the provision of a 7 per- 
um increase in GS-1. However, 


Surveys from 1960-61 to the latest sur- 


dicated in the most recent BLS survey. 

“The increase which I am recommending 
and which coincides with that approved by 
the Government Employees’ Council, would 
provide fourth-step rates for the various 
grades in the table below. The range of rec- 
ommended rates is compared with 1964 pay 
Hne, 


Percent increase of 4th tate 


Grade Based on CSC AFGE 
and BOB 1964 | recommenda- 
pay line tion 
5 7.0 
0.5 7.0 
3.5 7.0 
3.5 7.0 
3.5 7.0 
4.5 8.0 
5.6 9.1 
6.6 10.1 
7.9 11.4 
8.4 11.9 
8.9 12. 4 
9.9 13.4 
10.6 14.1 
10.7 14.2 
10.7 14.2 
10-7 14.2 
11.1 14.6 
10.0 13.5 


In the last few pages we haye discussed 
the 1965 pay legislation and the effect it had 
upon the issue of comparability. Little more 
need be said on how the Federal employee 
fared. The figures speak for themselves. With 
this in mind we move to 1966 and the open- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 


ing statement to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in transmitting 
the message of the Budget Director and 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 

Among the many blessings which Ameri- 
cans can count is a corps of Federal civil 
servants that is unequaled anywhere in the 
world. Honest, intelligent, efficient, and— 
above all—dedicated, these men and women 
Tepresent a national resource and a national 
asset. 

America expects much of these public sery- 
ants. We have made vigorous demands on 
their time and energy. We have exacted from 
them high standards of work and conduct. 

In recent years, we have moved steadily to 
compensate these men and women equitably 
and competitively for their quality perform- 
ance in the public interest, To that end, the 
administration prepared and the Congress 
enacted, the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962. We established the principle that Gov- 
ernment workers are entitled to a pay scale 
which compares favorably with pay in pri- 
vate industry. 

Such a pay scale is as much in the national 
interest as it is in the interest of Govern- 
ment employees. I said when signing the 
Government Employees Salary Reform Act 
of 1964: 

America’s challenges cannot be met in this 
modern world by mediocrity, at any level, 
public or private. All through our society we 
must search for brilliance, welcome genius, 
strive for excellence. 

We have been true to the principle of 
comparability. 

Since 1961, the pay of Federal employees 
has increased by over 16 percent, 

In the brief period since I have been Pres- 
ident, employees of the Federal Government 
have enjoyed pay Increases amounting to 
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nearly 12 percent. These increases have done 
much to close the gap between compensa- 
tion for Government employees and those 
in private enterprise.” 

The President went on to explain that he 
was asking for Federal compensation 
amounting to a total of 3.2 percent, 2.85 per- 
cent being a cash raise, to comply with the 
Administration's guidepost for all to follow 
as a hedge against inflation. The President 
requested a graduated raise ranging from 1 
percent to 4%½ percent. 

As a public matter it is easy to realize 
that the-President must set an example if 
he asked others to restrict w hikes but 
it’s the epitome of irony to those Fed- 
eral workers, who by statistics gathered by 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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an arm of the executive office itself, are 
shown to be trailing up to 11% or more 
behind the rest of the labor force. 

In analyzing the President’s message any- 
one who has followed the legislative history 
would most likely find themselves somewhat 
at odds with the declaration that we have 
been true to the principle of comparability.” 

However, if we go further into the Joint 
Annual Report we find the members stating 
that the 3.6 percent adjustment authorized 
as of October 1, 1965, did give comparability 
but only to the lower grades, GS-1 through 
GS-5, which as we have previously noted, 
were the grades that either did not trail 
comparability or trailed by only a small 
amount, The Report went on to say how- 
ever, that at GS-6 and higher grades the 
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1965 adjustment permitted Federal salary 
rates to trail the 1964 private enterprise 
rates. At several of the highest grades the 
Federal rates were approximately compar- 
able with 1962 private enterprise rates. “True 
comparability”? I guess we'd have to allow 
for interpretation. 

In computing the statistics for this survey 
the method was changed from previous meth- 
ods in that the survey was extended to in- 
clude nonmetropolitan areas as well as met- 
ropolitan. Consequently, the differences 
shown between the 1965 and 1964 rates can- 
not be compared figure for figure, but for 
the purposes set forth in this paper the 
figures are more than adequate. 

The survey this time showed that the 
Salaries Federal employees should have been 
getting in 1966 to be as follows: 


1965 comparability pay schedule—Classification Act 


5 
$3, 265 $3,375 
3,710 3,835 
4,195 4,335 
4,730 4, 885 
5,305 5, 480 
5,925 6,120 
6, 595 6,815 
7.310 7,555 
8, 090 8, 360 
8,915 9,210 
9,810 10, 135 
11, 765 12, 155 
13,970 14, 435 
16, 465 17, 015 
19, 295 9,940 
22, 525 23, 275 
085 

90 


Pay line 
3 8 6 7 8 3 10 
$3, 485 $3, 595 $3,705 $3,815 $3,925 $4, 035 $4,145 $4, 255 
3,960 4.085 4.210 4,335 4, 460 4.585 4.710 4,835 
4,475 4,615 4,755 4, 895 5, 035 5,175 5,315 5, 495 
5, 040 5.195 5.350 5, 505 5, 660 5,815 5,970 6, 125 
5,655 5, 830 6, 005 6, 180 6, 355 6,530 705 6, 880 
6,315 6,510 6,705 6, 900 7,095 7,290 7,485 7.880 
7,035 7.255 7,475 7,695 7,915 8,135 8, 355 8,575 
7.800 8, 045 8, 290 8,535 8, 780 9,025 9,270 9,515 
8,630 8, 900 9,170 9, 440 9,710 9, 980 10, 250 10, 520 
9, 505 9, 800 10, 095 10, 390 10, 685 10, 980 11, 275 11,570 
10.460 785 11.110 11, 435 11,760 12, 085 12, 410 12,735 
12,545 12, 935 13, 325 13,715 14, 105 14, 495 4, 885 15, 275 
14, 900 5, 365 15, 830 16, 295 16, 760 17,225 17,690 18, 155 
mises} ee bres | ge) nies) aal aea 25 105 
2 gs 24,775 25, 525 26,275 27,025 525 8 


The salary scales as finally enacted effective July 3, 1966, are shown on the chart on the next page. 


Federal Employees Salary Act of 1966 (effective July 3, 1966) 


Waiting period 52 weeks 


| Waiting period 104 weeks 


Grade 

1 2 

$3, 609 $3,731 
3,925 4, 058 
4, 269 4.413 
4.776 4,935 
5, 331 5, 507 
7 pe 
7,068 7,303 
7,696 7,957 
8.421 8,709 
10 $27 1. 308 
12,873 13, 321 
15, 106 15, 629 
17, 550 18, 157 
20, 075 20, 745 
22,760 23, 520 
25, 890 


3 : 4 | 5 6 

853 $3,975 , 097 $4, 219 
$ 191 4,32 4,457 4.590 
4,557 4,701 4.845 4.989 
5, 096 5.2 5,416 5, 576 
5, 683 . 6, 035 6, 211 
6, 263 6, 461 6,659 6, 857 
6,877 090 7,303 7,516 
7,538 7,773 8, 008 8, 243 
8,218 8,479 8,740 9, 001 
8, 997 9, 285 9,573 9.861 
9. 851 10, 166 10, 481 10, 796 
11,685 „ 12.443 12, 822 
13,769 14,217 4, 665 15,113 
16, 152 16,675 17.198 17.721 
1% zal) ga) RE 

4. 280 25, 040 a 


Waiting period 156 weeks 

7 8 9 10 
$4, 342 $4, 463 $4, 585 $4, 707 
4,723 4, 856 4, 989 5,122 
133 5,277 5, 421 5, 569 
7% „„ m| pm 

4 6, 739 % 

7,055 7,253 7,451 7,649 
7.728 7.942 8.155 8, 368 
8) 478 8,713 8, 948 9,183 
9,262 9, 523 9, 784 10, 045 
10, 149 10; 437 10, 725 11, 013 
11.111 11, 426 11,741 12, 056 
13, 201 13.580 13,959 14,338 
15, 561 16, 009 16, 457 16, 905 
18,244 18, 767 19, 290 19, 813 
21, 192 21,799 406 013 


| 


Note.—Yearly salary divided by 2,080 counting JE cent and over as a whole cent will give you the hourly rate. Hourly rate multiplied by 80 will give you the biweekly rate. 


Let us make an analysis of this latest 
(1966) pay scale from a different approach 
and then compare the results of the 1965 
pay scale. 

A sampling of four different grades will 


1966 comparability pay ; 


give the spectrum desired and be compatible 
for comparison to past pay scales to deter- 
mine what progress has been made. The fol- 
lowing chart will illustrate. 


- Approximate 
Gain (+) or | Approximate | true percent Trailing 
loss (— percent of compara- percent 
comparability | bility due to 
time 
$330 110 811 
TH 99 95.5 —4.5 
—1,148 83 89.5 —10.5 
—3. 87 825 —16.5 


Grades 1 through 5 have achieved better 
than comparability. Beginning with Grade 6 
and above the classified wrokers start t? 
fall below the comparability line with the 
percentage ranging from a loss of 4.5% to a 
loss of 16.5%. The 1965 raise trailed by ap- 
proximately 4 to 11.5%, an increase in the 
percentage loss of approximately .6 to 5% 
over the previous year. Will the story con- 
tinue in the same VANE, or in VAIN? 

Prospects in the future 

As in most legislation the hard work on 
a bill or resolution is done at the Commit- 
tee level. The Committee can use the hear- 
ing as a method of gathering information. 
points of view, and as a public information 
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dutlet. At present hearings are being held 
by the House Civil Service Committee on 
the 1967 pay proposals. In spite of the figures 
Showing the graduated gap in comparable 
pay, the Administration has proposed an 
across the board raise of 45% this year but 
then proposed two successive raises of a 
sightly higher amount on a sliding-scale 
in 1968 and 1969, with the ultimate effect 
Promising comparability in 1969. Those that 
recall the promise of comparability in 1962 
might be pessimistically skeptical on that 
Score. However, there may be some basis for 
Cautiolis optimism. Hearings conducted on 
April 25, 1967, reportedly “produced surpris- 
ingly-strong backing for a two year plan 
and equality by mid-1968.“ Additionally, a 
Change in the timing of the BLS survey will 
lop off 3 months of the time lag and will re- 
Sult in figures being only 12 months old in- 
Stead of 15 in the future surveys. 

But getting back to reality, the Director 
Of the Bureau of the Budget in testifying 
before the House Civil Service Committee 
Put into the record the Proposed Classified 
Tates and the comparability figures includ- 
ing percentage of comparability. Following 
is the chart: Note how it compares to my 
Own figures worked up for the 1966 raise and 
it is easy to conclude what progress will be 
Made if these scales are enacted. 


Proposed classified rates 


Sample 
percent 
Com- Parcent [comparison 
parable | Proposed | of com- of 1966 
salaries | salaries | parability| scales 
using 
Survey 
scales 
— ae 
Cs. $3,745 | $4,154 
a t255 4.819 
3 4,810 4,913 
— 5.415 8.493 
ta" i 6,075 6, 123 f 
8855 6, 790 6, 752 99.4 
tee ia 7,555 7, 409 98.1}. 
ts 8, 380 8.122 935.9 |. 
ts. 9.270 8, 861 95.6 
ts — 10,255 9, 703 95.0 
ts 11,235 | 10,623 94.6 
tee 13,470 | 12.507 93.6 |.. 
tsa: z} 16,005 | 14,857 92.8 93 
68813 18.870 17,425 2 
88 5 22.18 20,243 91.5 ere 
8. 25,810 | 23,079 8 a 
. 30,040 | 25, 850 86. 1 87 
. 31,760 25,990 N 
K aed Oe Se eee et 


Note.—Virtually no progress. 


The story would not be complete unless 
1 Considered in the legislative process the 
eeungs of the employees themselves. 

Employee reactions 


Those directly concerned with this matter 
dar dun Pay for Equal Work must certainly 
ve feelings on the matter. In part the fol- 
g pages reveal what some have indi- 
dated in writing to their representatives. 
the first instance the thought being 
SOnveyed seems to be a rebuttal of the ex- 
be given that a comparable wage cannot 
Paid because of budget problems and 
y because of the Vietnam war. 
THE PLIGHT OF THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEE 
exp otay we are engeged in many wars, An 
tremely hot war in Vietnam, at home we 
fighting a war on poverty, another is 
Cold war throughout the world, races in 
technology space programs, others in moral 
Qüestions of individual rights. Each is costly, 
55 more costly than people wish them to be, 
ut nevertheless just as costly in human 
Yes, suffering, tensions, anguish, and in- 
ernably the most calculable, money. 
tach of us fights his own little war of 
es to be victorious in acquiring more of 
Calculable commodity for our own basic 
Reeds and then some for that better life, just 
——̃ — 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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as collectively we all strive to be victorious 
in all these wars, simultaneously. All, it ap- 
pears to me, can conclude that the more 
that is attempted or necessary, the higher 
the aggregate cost will be. And, assumingly, 
the higher the cost to all as equally as is 
feasible. All Americans are involved in these 
wars, as individual citizens, groups, ete., and 
among those groups, is a particular group, 
and the subject of this message, the Federal 
employees. It might be mentioned that from 
one point of view, Federal employees, as 4 
whole are to a degree more deeply involved 
in these wars than other citizens and tax- 
payers, by the additional privilege of ac- 
tively and directly working In these en- 
deavors. As a Federal employee and an adyo- 
cate of their causes, and plight to attain 
individual and collective goals the following 
is offered for consideration by all those with 
a degree of control or influence over their 
fate. 

It is a fact and necessarily so, that the 
Federal employee is handicapped in his bar- 

position as opposed to other groups 
of employees, when seeking just benefits or 
wages, by the inability to strike or exercise 
other coercive means to drive home his views. 
Moreover, virtually the only means of effect- 
ing his goals is obtaining the sympathy of 
the nation’s legislators and Chief Legislator, 
the President of the United States. It is to 
this group that this appeal is directed. 

In all fairness we should be and are, in 
full understanding and sympathy with the 
overwhelming decisions that are burdening 
our Chief Executive and legislators. How do 
we accomplish all things to all people, and 
do it now? I do not wish to answer this. What 
we do ask, is that we give nothing less than 
any citizen is asked to give, whatever be 
decided by our elected representatives. What 
we further ask, however, is that we are not 
asked any longer to bear more than what is 
asked of every citizen and taxpayer. If every- 
thing Americans wish to accomplish will cost 
more than we are paying now, let all be 
assessed the same. 

In 1962 President Kennedy instituted a 
policy of “Comparability” of remuneration 
for comparable jobs in government and in- 
dustry, as manifested in the 1962 Federal Re- 
form Pay Act. This was a giant step for the 
cause of the Federal employee, and more than 
that, a major step to change the attitudes 
of the more qualified to enter and stay in the 
Federal service instead of turning to private 
industry because the remuneration is higher. 
Since that time the Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
conducted studies to determine this com- 
parability. The paramount point here is that 
Comparability became a reality! Positions 
and salaries could be compared and the dif- 
ference could be seen! It was easy from there 
on. All that had to be done from that point 
was to pay the difference (or detract, but this 
has not been the case) because it was obvi- 
ously an Injustice to ask anyone to work for 
less wages than another person was getting 
at a comparable job. But was it done? The 
answer should be clear. 

It was lately explained that comparability 
could not be promulgated now, because of 
the cost of the war in Vietnam, but as soon 
as the war was over comparability would be 
carried out. If you stop to think about It, 
this puts the Federal employee in the posi- 
tion of a second class citizen or to put it 
another way, subjected to a double standard. 
Consider that the Federal employee pays the 
same taxes as all other employees. These 
taxes are used to pay for the war in Vietnam, 
the Cold War, the Great Society programs 
(guns and butter, if you will). Yet, the Fed- 
eral employee cannot receive as much salary. 
To any thinking being it becomes obvious 
that these Federal employees, in effect, are 
paying more than their share. Certainly, the 
Federal employee is willing to pay equally 
for everything the American people wish. 
After all, he is also one of those people, he 
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is not unique. He has expenses of every day 
living, food, clothing, shelter, he pays equally 
other taxes, state, county, sales, etc. He has 
children to support and desires to provide 
the best he can for his family the same as 
anyone else. The former Postmaster General, 
J. Edward Day was recently quoted in the 
Washington Star as saying: 

“We must give up the idea that public 
employees can be treated as second class 
citizens when it comes to pay and working 
condition.. . . When we undertake public 
programs we mustn't later decide that the 
public employee must bear the brunt of the 
budget problems. The federal government in 
my opinion is going to have budget problems 
every year so long as you and I are around. 
But the pay check of the public employee 
should not always be the first thing sacri- 
ficed when the budget squeeze is on.“ 

Should the cost of the Administration's 
programs operating today, exclude the 
salaries of the employees engaged in them? 
Should payment of prices (excluding sal- 
aries) for all other aspects of the Great 
Society programs be the going rate, while 
salaries lag behind? 

Inequities have been perpetrated by both 
the Administration and the Congress. The 
last raise proposed by the Administration was 
Within its so called 3.2% guide line that 
everyone was supposed to follow. Others, of 
course, did not but the Federal employee 
salaries did, making things further ed. 
Incidentally, Federal employees got 32% in 
1966 as the cost of living rose 3.3%. Commit- 
tee reports have shown the greatest lag in 
salaries is in the middle to upper grades. 
Knowing this the Administration proposed a 
graduated raise (although still not enough) 
to make the gap more uniform, at least. 


It seems fitting here to be practical ana 
realistic in this discussion. As referred to 
above, each of us strives for his own place 
and betterment. Legislators are no exception. 
Re-election, understandably, is important to 
most as is the needs of their constituency. 
As a practical matter there is little doubt 
that there are more employees in the lower 
grades and it follows that there are more 
voters found in these areas also. To further 
illustrate, Administration has seen the need 
to ask for substantial increases in social se- 
curity benefits to our older citizens now, re- 
gardless of a costly war or not, it recom- 
mends these benefits (approximately 20%). 
There are nearly 20 million recipients of so- 
cial security. There are only 1.2 million Fed- 
eral employees. This is perfectly understand- 
able and is not, herein the intention to 
condemn anyone, but rather to provide a 
base for the following summation and sug- 
gestion. 15A 

The paper goes on to suggest that the pay 
for Federal employees being on an auto- 
matic basis from year to year based on the 
BLS surveys. 

The second spells out in a more emotion 
evoking attempt to clarify in basic terms 
the problems encountered by the employee 
because of a lag in pay. 

This refers to the Federal Employee Pay 
Legislation now pending action by your 
Committee. I wish to go on record as being 
in favor of legislation designed to eliminate 
the “comparability gap“ for all employees 
now, and to request your support of any 
such measure. We believe particular atten- 
tion should be given to those grades in the 
Federal service which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics studies show have suffered from 
the “comparability gap” in the greater 
amount and for a longer time and that such 
action should not again be postponed. 

1. If a system can be established whereby 
comparability can be measured, which was 
accomplished in the 1962 Federal Pay Re- 
form Act, then paying anything less is a 
gross injustice to the Federal employee. 
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2. The Federal government would not be 
able to pay a less than comparable wage, 
and price for material, to a private organiza- 
tion in a contractural agreement, and tell 
them that “well this year work for less but 
in the future we will pay you a comparable 
wage.” 

3. Time is money. Federal employees are no 
exceptions to the cost of everyday living. 
He pays the same prices for goods and serv- 
ices as other Americans. As admitted by Ad- 
ministration officials, Congressional leaders 
and as shown by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics surveys Federal employees in the mid- 
die and upper grades have, been short 
changed by a far greater margin than em- 
ployees in the lower grades for all these 
years. in the middle grades, to take a con- 
servative example, an employee has been 
underpaid at least $1,250 (much more at the 
higher grades) each year since comparison 
was possible, If comparability was instituted 
today the Federal employee would still be 
behind, not only due to the lag of 15 months 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys 
but because (a) since 1962 he has already 
lost $6,250 in hard cash as a basic figure. An 
amount that could have been just what he 
needed for that downpayment on a home 
for his family, a start for his children's edu- 
cation, a newer automobile than the clunker 
he has been putting up with, etc. (b) he has 
lost potential interest on that $6,250 if he 
could have saved some of it for the future. 
On $6,250 the interest would have accumu- 
lated over another $1,250 which multiplies 
‘the injustice even further) The interest is 
lost forever, and so is the interest on the 
interest, which at this point totals a loss of 
Over $7,300. (c) Had he received that extra 
$1,250 a year he might not have had to borrow 
so much money to buy the things his family 
needed, and thus avoiding being submerged 
deeper in the financial muck and mire forced 
upon him. These things are realistic. This is 
really the plight of the Federal employee. 
Amounts of money mean nothing in them- 
selves, it is only the relative value that 
counts. If the employees do not receive equal 
salary for equal work they are placed squarely 
in the position of second class citizens. They 
are expected to do comparabie work for less 
than comparable pay. Budgetary excuses are 
invalid for prolonging any further postpone- 
ment. There will always be budgetary prob- 
lems. If this be the case let all citizens bear 
the brunt equally. A Federal employee can- 
not be expected to subsidize all the public 
programs that the Government undertakes. 
Cost factors must include the just pay for 
those administering the programs. If the cost 
of the additional programs is too much, then 
the program should be cut, not the salaries 
of the employees. In recent years proposals 
by the Administration and Congress have 
been incongruous. In 1965 the President 
asked everyone to follow the now defunct 
wage guide post of 3.2%. Government salaries 
did, while private salaries leaped further 
ahead. In 1966 the Administration proposed 
within the guidelines a graduated increase 
while Congress saw fit to make it across the 
board and this year the Administration has 
proposed an across the board increase. As 
hearings are now in progress it Is imperative 
that these views be brought to the fore, 

Figures show that 11.6% is needed now to 
achieve this long overdue and just raise. Only 
the sympathy of key members of Congress 
showing strong determination to effectuate 
this now long’ established principle will the 
plight of the Federal employee be finally and 
justly remedied.** 

In more general terms and not specifically 
aimed at the comparability scales the follow- 
ing article (in Part) by Vance Packard, 
illustrates from an outside point of view the 
problems that exist: 

Business consultants rationalize such rela- 
tively low pay by suggesting that public 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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servants are more interested in “psychic” re- 
wards. But a recruiter offers this explana- 
tion: 

“Executives in private companies or indus- 
tries are Judged by company stockholders on 
profits the company makes and by its growth. 
If things are going well, no one bothers much 
about executive salaries being high.“ 

However, university presidents, Govern- 
ment officials and military officers are run- 
ning institutions owned by the people, and 
“it is very difficult for taxpayers to justify 
salaries considerably higher than their own 
earnings or earning capabilities," In short, a 
philosophy of egalitarianism is, apparently, 
more likely to influence the pay of leaders in 
situations where the people have an effective 
vote, with power of protest or veto. 

In relating comparisons with leaders in 
Industry verses governmental leaders he 
(V. Packard) points out the hazard is not 
simply that some leaders make high six- 
figure incomes. Rather the hazard is in the 
fact that many leaders—in Government, uni- 
yersities and other public or service institu- 
tions—make low-five-figure incomes; skilled 
natural leaders are not available in abun- 
dance. If most of the available supply gravi- 
tates to the private areas where we offer the 
greatest material rewards, then the leaders 
who will help us face the urgent social chal- 
lenges of the coming years will have to be 
responsive to nonmonetary motivation in- 
cluding the indubitable appeal of public 
notice, prestige and power. Meanwhile, most 
Americans will continue to be upward striv- 
ers in a largely dollar-dominated society.” 

The acceptable procedure in a presenta- 
tion such as this would be to effectively sum- 
marize what has been stated in a well 
founded conclusion. In this instance, how- 
ever, it would be idle to make a further con- 
clusion since the information has already 
imparted an ample denouement. 

A more appropriate and constructive end- 
ing to this disquisition would be to est 
possible solutions to the problems rather 
than leave the matter in a criticized state, 
as is so often done. 

Of primary concern to any group desiring 
legislation to embrace their cause is the con- 
veying of these desires to the Nation's legis- 
lators in persuasive petitions. As Stephen 
Bailey states “more legislators respond favor- 
ably to group interests because they find 
themselves ‘simpatico’ with them than ever 
respond to threats of reprisal.” * 

Suggestion: Federal employees should 
make use of employee organizations, their 
elected representatives, and take a little time 
to express their views where they will be 
most effective, and urge those apathetic in- 
dividuals to do the same. 

Labor groups have requested that because 
statistics have shown the private salary scales 
have risen a certain amount in the past, and 
the fact that the statistics are lagging about 
15 months behind, that that percentage be 
included in the compilation of comparable 
salaries. Congress has not agreed with this 
approach because it is unknown what the 
future rates will do and if industry scales 
do not rise as expected Federal salaries could 
end up ahead. 

Suggestion: As a practical matter the time 
lag should be cut as close as possible. It is 
apparent that It can be cut substantially 
from what It is now. When this has been 
accomplished a simple bonus system could 
take care of any inequities the surveys show 
to exist. For example, if the Tag is 12 months 
and the percentage difference shows a cer- 
tain grade to lag by 1%, a bonus of 1% 
for the past year could make up the inequity 
without the fear of overpayment. 

Donald Matthews, in describing committees 
in “U.S. Senators and their World,” terms the 
seniority system of committee selection, the 
Committee Caste System. He observes one 
indication of the differences in committee 
prestige is the continual movement of sen- 
ators from one committee to another during 
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the course of their careers and that It ls a 
rare senator, indeed, who is content to sit 
on & committee to which he was initially 
assigned during the entire length of service. 
Each senator normally serves on two stand- 
ing committees; a few receive a third seat 
on a minor committee as well. (A footnote in 
the book states “the minor committees, as 
stipulated in Rule XXV, are the committees 
on the District of Columbia, Government 
Operations, and Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice.) In a chart showing committee member 
movements the Foreign Relations Committee 
gained sixteen members and Appropria- 
tions fifteen, while the Post Office and Civil 
Service suffered the highest loss, nineteen 
members. Ergo, When compared with the 
high ranking committees, those which are 
less desirable are often woefully weak in 
parliamentary skill, prestige, and experience. 
Moreover [the] members rarely hold other 
positions of power in the Senate.“ 

So, besides other disadvantages such as 
apathy of some Federal employees themselves, 
the usual adamant public opinion against 
raises for public servants, the cause for com- 
parable Federal salaries is championed, by & 
committee whose members, for the most part, 
serve their apprenticeship and move on as 
quickly as possible, and understandably so, 
to more important committee assignments. 

Suggestion: Since there has been a start in 
the 1962 Pay Reform Act toward annual re- 
view of salaries, the trend should be expanded 
even further by additional laws with the 
purpose of making comparable salary adjust- 
ments on an automatic basis. As the BLS 
surveys show that salaries have changed 
the salary scales of the Federal employees 
should be adjusted to comply with the new 
rates. There are thousands of bills introduced 
each session of Congress and much work to 
be done that could be better handled by 
those now concerned with the perennial 
chores of the pay raise bills. If our Federal 
employees are unequaled anywhere in the 
world, honest, intelligent, efficient and above 
all, dedicated as President Johnson has 
stated, why not take care of them and pay 
them an equal wage? Why not make the Fed- 
eral service attractive to all Americans and 
by doing so attract the best possible people 
to serve the country? Why not help Ameri- 
cans to help America? 
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Unified Federal Bank Supervision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since 1962, 
T have been sponsoring legislation to 
Unify the Federal bank supervisory agen- 

On January 10, of this year, I in- 

uced H.R. 969, a bill to establish a 

eral Banking Commission to admin- 
ister all Federal laws relating to the ex- 
amination and supervision of banks. 

In a recent article written for the 
Christian Science Monitor, David R. 
Francis discussed the views of Gov. 
J. L. Robertson of the Federal Reserve 
Board, regarding the establishment of 
such a Commission. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
eagues the following article which ap- 
beared in the June 26, 1967, edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor: 
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UNIFED FEDERAL BANK SUPERVISION? 
(By David R. Francis) 

New Yorx.—At one time, bankers used to 
refer to the three basic C’s of lending—char- 
acter, capacity, and collateral. With sardonic 
humor, federal bank regulators refer to the 
three C's of consultation, cooperation, and 
coordination. 

J. L. Robertson, a governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, cities this Inside“ whimsy 
in an article in a Duke University journal 
“Law and Contemporary Problems." 

In it, he argues for the unification of fed- 
eral bank supervision, Mr. Robertson has 
been advocating this since 1962. But it has 
been successfully opposed by the powerful 
banking community. 

Bankers prefer the present division of au- 
thority between the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. The 
Department of Justice and even the Secu- 
ritles and Exchange Commission get into the 
act in some ways. 

RELUCTANCE TO CHANGE 


Bankers,“ said a spokesman, want to 
avoid one very powerful, hard-to-control 
agency, which would tend to become auto- 
cratic.” 

Writes Mr. Robertson, “If the question 
were the initiation of a system of federal 
bank supervision, no one would suggest 
dividing the authority among multiple agen- 
cies. 

“But since we have a tripartite system, by 
historical accident, and since it has operated 
without obvious harm to the public welfare, 
the soundness and reasonableness of the pro- 
posal has been so far overcome by lethargy, 
by mankind's reluctance to change things, 
and by those who have a self-interest in 
maintaining the status quo,” 

During the years when James J. Saxon 
was Comptroller of the Currency, the in- 
harmony between the agencies became so 
serious as to require presidential attention. 

Most bankers believe that Mr. Saxon 
brought a blast of fresh competition and 
modernization into banking. But they often 
criticize his methods and various specific 
actions. 

COMPETITION GROWS 


In any event, his replacement last winter 
by William B. Camp has greatly eased the 
conflict between the regulatory agencies. 
But the problems arising from divided re- 
sponsibilities remain. Indeed, it is likely they 
will become more important. 

When bankers and regulators were pri- 
marily concerned with stability, and the 
memory of the 1930's bank failures still most 
vivid, the dividend regulators had less in the 
way of change with which to contend. 

Starting in the 1950's, however, bankers 
gradually dropped some of their conserva- 
tism. Today they are a more venturesome 
lot, more competitive. They are vigorously 
searching for expanded areas of business, 
such as credit cards, consumer loans, and 
data processing. They have developed new 
techniques and devices—for instance, cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

They have actively branched and merged 
where possible, They moved with their cus- 
tomers overseas by establishing foreign 
branches or making new alliances. 

Change brings the need for new-regula- 
tion. In turn, new regulation results in con- 
fiicting views. The banks then shop around 
for the most lenient supervisory agency. 

In the opinion of the editor of the Duke 
Law School journal, Clark C. Havighurst, 
the best explanation for “the decrepitude” 
afflicting banking regulation lies in history. 

REVISION PROPOSED 


“Each of the major legislative events in 
the history of federal bank regulation, in 
1864, 1913, 1927, 1933, and 1935, merely built 
upon an existing framework of regulation 
without overhauling the whole.” 

If the President or Congress tackles this 
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overhauling job, it will be a great surprise 
to the banking industry. — 

The legislative branch shows a little sign 
of enacting Mr. Robertson's proposal. It is 
incorporated in a bill that would create a 
federal banking commission composed of 
five members appointed for 10 years on a 
staggered basis. 

This commission would take over the full 
functions of the FDIC and the comptroller, 
and the regulatory side of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The board would be left with 
the responsibility of monetary authority. 

Mr. Robertson holds that the governors 
should devote their full time to monetary 
policy, considering its significance. Im addi- 
tion, it would remove any temptation of the 
monetary body to use supervisory powers to 
implement monetary policy by appraising 
loans with a more critical eye in periods of 
tight money. 

Regulatory unification also could be ac- 
complished by a tion plan submit- 
ted by the president for tacit congressional 
acceptance. Once submitted, the plan would 
take effect in 60 days unless one house of 
Congress passes a resolution against it. 


Since Congress has little time to devote 
to reorganization, the executive route merits 
more serious consideration, states Mr. Rob- 
ertson. 

REACTION EXPECTED 


It is certain, however, that should the 
President act, he could expect a crash cam- 
paign by various bankers to have Congress 
block the reorganization. They might well 
succeed, Their legislative influence was 
demonstrated dramatically in their ability 
to have Congress pass a law in 1966 that 
reversed some Supreme Court of the United 
States decisions barring specific bank mer- 
gers. r 
Nor have there been any major banking 
abuses that might light a fire under Con- 
gress. The present system works, though with 
the inefficiency and creaks of an ancient 
wooden wagon. 

Mr. Robertson retains his optimism that 
reform will occur. 

“Let us home,” he writes, “it will not take 
a catastrophe or a series of them, to develop 
the necessary momentum. 

“Sooner or later a reformation of federal 
banking regulation will become even more 
obviously essential, and will come about.” 


Congress Still Controls Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Record an editorial from 
the June 15, 1967, San Marino, Calit., 
Tribune. 

The Tribune editorial contains percep- 
tive and timely observations concerning 
the growth of the Federal Government 
and the significance of such growth. 

It very correctly points out that Con- 
gress possesses control over the purse 
strings and that this control should be 
effectively utilized in the interest of 
avoiding overgrown bureauracy and pre- 
serving freedom in our Nation. 

Concress STILL CONTROLS MONEY 

The rapid growth of the federal govern- 

ment in the past decade continues at an 
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accelerating pace and represents a condition 
of deep importance to every person making 
the United States his home. Many people 
fear that if the present trend continues his- 
torians of the future will record that the 
people of the United States and their elected 
representatives gradually lost the power to 
control their government, and as the bu- 
reaucracy expanded, the people also lost their 
freedom. But, no one can predict what the 
reaction of some 200 million people will be 
to developments now taking shape. Up to 
this point, evidence suggests one of three 
things—either the people have not been pay- 
ing too much attention, ere confused 
by events, or they approve of the trend. 

Ten years ago, when President Eisenhower 
proposed his 1958 administrative budget of 
$71.8 billion, the public reaction was def- 
inite. Irate taxpayers demanded reductions 
in the budget in a flood of letters to con- 
gressmen. The officials of government, in- 
cluding the President, the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury condemned the upward trend of 
federal spending and joined in calling for 
substantial cuts. When Congress adjourned 
that year, it had succeeded in cutting the 
proposed budget by almost $5 billion. Since 
1960, the population of the United States has 
grown by 10 per cent, but the civilian bu- 
reaucracy of the federal government has in- 
creased by 25 per cent and administration 
requests for $144 billion of new spending au- 
thority in fiscal 1968 have hardly caused a 
ripple of public concern, 

Some of the facts of growth In the federal 
establishment speak for themselves. First of 
all, the national debt presently carries a $14 
billion annual interest charge—10 cents out 
of every tax dollar. A $300 billion budget ls in 
prospect for 1980. New government welfare 

multiply, increasing from 239 in 
1966 to about 450 in 1968. A great many of 
these have been started on a shoestring with 
unlimited potential for increased spending 
requirements, Forty-two million people now 
receive regular checks from the federal gov- 
ernment, and this number Is destined to grow 
every year. Since last year, spending author- 
ity just in the fields of health, labor and 
Welfare has risen nearly 28 per cent. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has requested a $29 
billion increase in the national debt ceiling. 
In the past, the debt ceiling has been raised 
on a “temporary” basis. This fiction is being 
dropped in the current request for a per- 
manent” debt ceiling of - $365 billlon— up 
from the “permanent” celling now set at $285 
billion. 

One of the fundamental myths arising out 
of the depression years that any problem can 
be solved by spending enough federal money 
seems still to be with us. Prolonged pros- 
perity, with little painful inflation until re- 
cently has unquestionably dulled critical 
public appraisal, Various levels of govern- 
ment now purchase 30 per cent of the goods 
and services produced in the nation and the 
penalties of centralization are beginning to 
show up in the form of bureaucratic red tape, 
waste and duplication, 

Some see a stirring of concern at the grass- 
roots level and among intellectuals and ad- 
ministrators in government itself. There 1s 
evidence of a growing recognition that many 
problems to be solved or dealt with most 
effectively, must. be handled at the state and 
local level. There is much to suggest that the 
American political system may be entering a 
decisive period when the ability of central 
government to handle an ever-increasing 
share of the peoples“ affairs and responsibill- 
ties in a country as large and diverse as this 
is to be questioned. In all this, it should not 
be forgotten that Congress possesses the 
power to control money appropriations which 
determine the size of government—and, in 
the final analysis, the people still control the 
Congress. 
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Delinquency Prevention Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance distributed an article which I had 
written regarding the growing problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Here in Washington, the Washington 
Star carried the article in its entirety. I 
take the privilege of placing this article 
in the Recorp today, as follows: 

DELINQUENCY PREVENTION PROPOSAL 
(By Roman C. PUCINSKI) 

Congress is on the doorstep of a move to 
cool the annual crises in long hot summers 
and it seems to be acting just in the nick of 
time. 

With continued support from local com- 
munities, the House of Representatives 
should vote within a month on one of the 
lowest-cost programs in its history, and one 
that offers the first hope of solving the di- 
lemma of juvenile delinquency. 

The nation-wide cost of delinquency is 
about 84 billion annually, Of more interest 
it may soon involve about one-quarter of our 
population. 

The beginning can be made with the leg- 
islation known as “The Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1967.“ I emphasize pre- 
vention” because the measure has been 
drafted to provide incentives which would 
require communities to combine their re- 
sources and best talents in one plan of ac- 
tion. 

As the chairman of the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the House Education 
and Labor Committee which is considering 
the legislation, I have been startled and 
rudely awakened by the nature and extent 
of juvenile crime as unfolded by witnesses 
who have endeavored for years to stir public 
concern to this danger. 

COMMISSION FINDINGS 


Need for this legislation has been bolstered 
by the year-long study made by the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission. Let me state some 
of the more important findings of the re- 
port: 
oes Juvenile arrests increased 9 percent in 
2. Youths between il and 17, comprising 
13 percent of the population, were convicted 
of 50 percent of all burglaries, larcenies and 
car thefts. 

3. Half of all crimes against propert 
committed by minors, 2 3 

4. Of all ages from cradle to grave, our 15- 
year-olds are arrested more frequently. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark sought to 
bring home the problem even more clearly in 
his testimony before my subcommittee when 
he stated: 

“Today we know that four out of every five 
felons, before committing their more serious 
crimes, had been convicted of misdemeanors, 
generally as youths. We know that most of 
this could have been prevented. We know 
that four out of every five juvenile courts 
have no psychiatrist or psychologist avail- 
able, and one-third have no probation officer 
or case worker, 

“Of the 400,000 youths in jails last year, 
100,000 were imprisoned with hardened crim- 
mals.“ 

ACT HOLDS HOPE 


To this distressing report, the President's 
Crime Commission added, “America’s best 
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hope for reducing crime is to reduce juvenile 
delinquency and youth crime.” 

I believe the “Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1967" holds that hope. It has 
the strong support of the Administration 
and, although it authorizes a modest $25 mil- 
lion initial expenditure, I am hopeful that— 
based on compelling evidence of need—Con- 
gress will increase the initial authorization 
by at least another $25 million. 

While the initial authorization is modest, 
it escalates sharply in the next four years 
providing a total of $475 million for Federal 
and local community programs in the next 
five years. 

The legislation would provide Federal 
grants up to 90 percent to states and their 
communities to develop comprehensive plans 
to prevent delinquency, It also offers Federal 
aid to carry out projects designed to prevent 
lawlessness, for some construction projects 
and for increased research in this area. 

To be eligible, an applicant must first sub- 
mit a comprehensive plan for work on juve- 
nile delinquency. 

This means that our schools take an active 
role in combating and preventing delin- 
quency, as well as juvenile courts, probation 
officers, prosecuting attorneys, law enforce- 
ment officers and all community service 
groups. 

A NEW RESOURCE 

Out of this combination of talents should 
evolve a new resource—a coordinated service 
in the community to which other agencies 
can refer problem youths and upon which 
families and youths can call for help and 
assistance. 

If nothing else, it will show our young poo- 
ple that we are interested in them. 

A recent decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court overturning the conviction of Gerald 
Francis Gault by an Arizona juvenile court 
now places added responsibilities—with re- 
sulting higher costs—on local communities 
to guarantee the rights of minors who must 
appear in courts. 

The High Court said, in effect, that juve- 
niles who are charged with offenses which 
may be punishable by some form of deten- 
tion, must be given the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel, to cross-examine witnesses 
against them and to have full protection 
against self-incrimination. 

I believe the court had the duty to deſine 
these protections and the effect of this land- 
mark decision will be to force communities 
to bend every effort. to prevent delinquency: 
rather than pay the increased cost of provid- 
ing attorneys for juveniles and taking the 
added time of judges, law enforcement omcors 
and prosecuting attorneys after a youth com- 
mits a criminal act. 

5 COMMUNITY ACTION 


If we ignore this crisis among our youth, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Gault decision may cause more distress in 
many communities than the historic 1954 
school desegregation ruling. The demands 
made upon the communities to protect the 
rights of Juveniles can be vastly more costly 
than providing adequate schools for all. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has many 
reports that stress the need for more com- 
munity action for youngsters. 

In its spot checks of delinquency care 
around the country, it has uncovered rou- 
tine practices of placing juventles in jails 
and detention homes for a “cooling-off” pe- 
riod of up to seven days, This is done with- 
out any order of the court but merely on thé 
choice of law-enforcement officers, Undoubt- 
edly, it is a violation of human rights and a 
matter of community concern. 

The “Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1967" should force us to look at 
Practices affecting our young people. It 18 
what we need to meet this responsibility. 
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There are now 48,500 youngsters in state 
training schools throughout the country, 
Costing taxpayers $144 million annually for 
upkeep alone. There are another 220,000 
youngsters throughout the U.S. under some 
form of court supervision, costing taxpayers 
Another $70 million annually for supervisory 
Personnel. z 

With these figures destined to grow, and 
Brow, and grow, it is time we Americans 
Tealived that juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion is a wise investment. 


Stephen Vincent White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 4, Lowell State College 
Lowell, Mass., conferred its first two 
orary degrees. This occasion has both 
ed the unusual and interesting 
history of Lowell State, and provided the 
keynote for further development and 
Progress, The college was first estab- 
lished in 1897 as a 2-year institution for 
the training of teachers for the Merri- 
Mack Valley area in northeastern Mas- 
Sachusetts, It expanded its program first 
to 3 and then to 4 years in the 1930's. To- 
it is a respected school with the 
Power to grant bachelor of arts and sci- 
Ence degrees and master’s degrees. 
It became the first college in the Mas- 
his usetts State college system to award 
Norary degrees this year. Its first hon- 
awards were conferred to Marga- 
wh Mullen of the class of 1916, 
© has served as teacher-principal of 
fee Margaret A. Mullen School, named 
or her by the residents of Falmount, 
the and to Stephen Vincent White, 
© octogenarian teacher and athletic 
en of South Boston High School. I 
ude the citation accompanying their 
in the RECORD: 
STerHEN VINCENT WHITE 

2 State College at Lowell 1s delighted to 
Prinses Phen Vincent White, graduate of 
ton University, Class of 1911, the 
. teacher-coach who for genera- 
bullt manly character and winning 
ni at South Boston High School, Win- 
Conny coaches buld champions, Losing 
both = bulld character. The great ones do 
treo ough you Lowell honors the Teach- 
enca ches of our high schools whose infu- 
in strengthening the physical and 
Sree development of young manhood is the 
in Eas and prophecy of future performance 
treo’? flung ficlds from Boston to Berlin, 
Washington, D.C., to the DMZ in Viet 

from Lowell tó the Gulf of Aquaba, 


he. 
ce Printed word nor spoken plea 
peti young hearts what men should 
N. 
But all the books on all the shelves 
What the Teachers are themselves“ 
Tons Beard of Trustees of the State Col- 
Vinaes Lowell hereby confers upon Stephen 
Silena White the degree of Doctor of 
de in Education, Honoris Causa. 


Mancarer Acres MULLEN, CLASS oF 1916 
away aan: your Alma Mater takes pride in 
Ng you her first Honorary Degree. 
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Teacher-principal, serving today, as for the 
past 51 years, in the Margaret A. Mullen 
School, renamed in your honor by the town 
of Falmouth, Massachusetts, through you 
Lowell honors our alumnae and the legion 
of unheralded school teachers who sow un- 
seen harvests in the minds and souls of 
generations of children, 


“Only a lot of boys and girls? 
~ Only the tiresome spelling, writing, cipher- 
ing classes? 
Only a public school? 
Ah more, infinitely more.“ 


The Board of Trustees of the State Col- 
lege at Lowell hereby confers upon Mar- 
garet Agnes Mullen the degree of Doctor of 
Science in Education, Honoris Causa. 


Time To Move on Nike X 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times has spoken out forcefully 
in an editorial entitled “Time To Move 
on Nike X,” concerning the need for 
action toward deploying our antimissile 
defense system. 

Noting that Communist China's June 
17, 1967, hydrogen bomb explosion was 
conducted “under circumstances which 
suggest that it was mounted on a missile,” 
the Times calls upon President Johnson 
to deploy at least a “thin” anti-ballistic- 
missile system to protect the United 
States. 

The editorial states: 

The diplomatic effort has produced no 
visible results, and at last report, Moscow is 
going right ahead with installation of its 
own system. Even if the Russians were to 
agree, however, the Chinese threat would 
remain. 


The results of recently concluded and 
highly publicized meeting of Soviet 
Premier Kosygin and the President un- 
derscores the relevancy of this observa- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
Record and commend it to the reading 
of the Congress: 

Time To Move on NIKE X 

President Johnson should not delay any 
longer the decision to deploy at least a thin“ 
anti-ballistic missile system to protect the 
United States against potential nuclear 
attack. 

All doubts on this score were removed— 
or should have been—by Communist China's 
successful explosion of a hydrogen bomb un- 
der circumstances which suggest that it was 
mounted on a missile. 

There is nothing particularly surprising 
about the Chinese feat in exploding a ther- 
monuclear device as such, since it had long 
been predicted by Western experts. 

However, Japanese scientists say their 
monitoring devices indicate the H-bomb ex- 
plosion occurred at an altitude of 18 to 31 
miles above the ground. 

If this assessment is correct, it presumably 
means that the device was carried aloft 
by a missile. This, in turn, means that the 
Chinese have succeeded in packaging a ther- 
monuclear warhead for missile delivery far 
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more quickly than American experts had 
expected. 

Rep. Craig Hosmer (R-Long Beach), as a 
ranking member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, has access to intelligence 
sources, And he agrees that what the Chinese 
tested was an actual hydrogen bomb—not 
just a test device. 

Hosmer also estimates that Peking may 
already have an arsenal of 30 small fission- 
type A-bombs. Bomber and medium-range 
missile systems for their delivery have been 
tested. 

The Chinese are known to be working on 
a missile with intercontinental range, and 
it is quite conceivable that they will have a 
handful of operational ICBM's by 1970. 

This country cannot afford to gamble that 
Peking’s weapons program will ultimately 
fall victim to the strife between Mao Tse- 
tung and elements of his bureaucracy, Nor 
can we afford to pretend that a growing 
Chinese nuclear arsenal will not alter the 
power balance in Asia. 

When the day comes that Chinese rockets 
can hit Los Angeles and New York, for ex- 
ample, will even the United States be as 
zealous about “containing” China? 

Elementary prudence dictates that the 
Johnson administration should now go for- 
ward with at least limited deployment of 
the Nike-X anti-missile defense system. 
Considering the lead time involved, the 
hour already is late. 

Mr. Johnson’s budget for fiscal 1968 con- 
tains money for a start on Nike-X. But the 
administration has held off in hopes the 
Soviet Union could be persuaded to join in 
a Big Two moratorium on expensive anti- 
missile systems. 

The diplomatic effort has produced no 
visible results, and at last report, Moscow 
is going right ahead with installation of its 
own system. Even if the Russians were to 
agree, however, the Chinese threat would 
remain. 

A full-scale ABM system might cost $40 
billion or more, But the United States can 
build a “thin” system capable of warding 
off a crude Chinese attack for $4 or 85 billion. 

The time has come to proceed from debate 
to action. 


Curtis Harman, on Guard Duty in 
South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Curtis J. Harman, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of Private Harman and to honor his 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the Recorp: 

Curtis HARMAN, on Guard Duty IN 
Sourn VIETNAM 

A 21-year-old Baltimorean, Pfc. Curtis J. 
Harman, has been killed in Vietnam, the De- 
fense Department reported yesterday. 

Private Harmon, a graduate of Poly who 
lived at 319 Audrey avenue in Brooklyn was 
killed about 3 P.M. last Saturday by small- 
arms fire while guarding an outpost some- 
where in Vietnam, his father, Curtis C. Har- 
man, said last night. 

ENLISTED IN ARMY 

His son had enlisted in the Army in June 
1966, after finishing his second year at Loyola 
College, Mr. Harman said. 

Although he was in the ROTC, he “couldn't 
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wait and enlisted. He volunteered for Viet- 
nam. . said he wanted to get in it before 
it was all over.” 

Mr. Harman said his son “read constantly, 
all about the military,” had majored in polit- 


ical and military science while at Loyola 


and “wanted to make the military a career.” 

In addition to his parents, Private Harman 
is survived by a sister, Mrs. Joyce Filipiak, of 
Munich. 


Editorial Praise for a Wige and 
Courageous Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. CULVER] showed 
great wisdom and courage last week 
when he voted with the minority in op- 
position to a piece of improvident legis- 
lation making desecration of the flag a 
Federal crime. Two Iowa newspapers 
have since written editorials praising 
Mr. Cutver’s vote and calling attention 
to weaknesses of the bill. 

Following is the editorial from the 
June 23 Des Moines Register: 

Losing THEIR HEADS ABOUT THE FLAG 


The flag desecration bill passed over- 
whelmingly (385-16) by the U.S. House 
would be funny if it were not slightly fright- 
ening. The bill would make desecration of 
the American fing an offense punishable by 
a $1,000 fine and a year’s imprisonment. 

The plane on which the half-day debate 
was conducted amply demonstrates the ir- 
Tationality an emotional issue, emotionally 
considered, can engender. One of the bill's 
sponsors, Rep. John Quillen (Rep., Tenn.) 
went so far as to contrast photographs of a 
flag-raising on Iwo Jima and the flag-burn- 
ing in New York's Central Park. 

The botched job of steering the measure 
through debate to makes clear the 
inability of veteran legislators to function 
when the House temper is raised past the 
point of reason. The bill, aimed at prevent- 
ing flag burnings, did not contain a provi- 
sion on that point. An amendment defining 
flag burning as a specific sin was inadver- 
tently dropped in a wrangle over the defini- 
tion of desecration. 

The fact that burning is prescribed—by 
both the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars—as the preferred method 
to dispose of a tattered flag, was not a con- 
sideration. Also dropped was a proposal that 
would have made the bill apply only to know- 
ing desecration of the flag. / 

Reason dictates that the Congress should 
not make a statutory sacred cow of the flag. 
Beloved as the American banner should be 
and is, it is but a symbol. Flag-burning is 
not an acceptable pastime. Neither is legisla- 
tion to suppress it a worthy matter for the 
Congress. As any wise college president 
knows, demonstrations, including those of 
the flag-burning ilk, will burn themselyes 
out when they are not accorded undue at- 
tention and overzealous counter-reaction. 

We are proud that Representative John 
Culver (Dem., Ia.) was one of the handful 
of 16 with enough courage and sense not to 
vote for this bill. 

We hope the Senate will place flag-burning 
and the flag desecration bill in perspective 
and refuse to consider either, 
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Following is the editorial from the 
June 23 Cedar Rapids Gazette: 
FLAG PROTECTION 


Mainly as a slap at the kooks who have 
burned American fiags in protest to the Viet- 
namese war, the U.S. house of representatives 
passed a bill this week making it a federal 
crime to desecrate the flag. 

Rep. Culver was on the short end of a 385- 
16 vote and may have stuck his neck out 
pretty far, but common sense and constitu- 
tionality were on his side. If the senate now 
lets wisdom overrule angry haste, it will give 
this thing the burial it needs. 

One flaw lies in vagueness. The bill outlaws 
defacing, defiling, mutilating or trampling 
on the flag—or any representation of it—but 
doesn’t mention burning. To “defile” is to 
dirty or befoul. If this is taken also to mean 
sullying or dishonoring, free-speech inter- 
ference clouds the picture. 

Thus another flaw is shaky constitution- 
ality. Can talking against the flag earn some- 
one a year in prison or a thousand-dollar 
fine? Does the law's inclusion of flag “rep- 
resentations” infringe on freedoms of the 
artist? 

But the measure's plainest defect is its su- 
perfiluity. Every state already has a desecra- 
tion statute of its own. Iowa's imposes maxi- 
mum penalties of $100 or 30 days on anyone 
who may “publicly mutilate, deface, defile 
or defy, trample upon, cast contempt upon, 
satirize, deride or burlesque” the flag. 

“We have survived the test of 179 years 
with ever-increasing strength,” says Attorney 
General Clark... . Until this time a general 
federal law has not been found necessary.” 

Such a law is still unnecessary. The dan- 
gers in it overweigh the paltry gains. As 
a symbol of freedom, the fidg remains big- 
ger, stronger and more durable—without the 
crutch of federal support—than all the petty 
fools who never can truly besmirch it, how- 
ever they try. 


Resolution in Memory of Congressman 
Younger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, our be- 
loved colleague, the late J. Arthur 
Younger, was appreciated by his con- 
stitutents and undoubtedly many ex- 
pressions of that appreciation will be 
made in the future. 

One of the first resolutions to be passed 
was submitted by Mr. John Hix, presi- 
dent of the California Young Republi- 
cans, at the National Young Republican 
Convention, immediately after Congress- 
man Younger’s passing. 

I am pleased to insert the text of that 
resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as one expression of the profound re- 
spect in which Congressman Younger 
was held: 

Whereas, Congressman J. Arthur Younger 
has served as a Member of Congress from the 
llth District of California for eight terms, 
and during this time has become a highly- 
respected, admired, and popular member 
among his collegues in Washington, and 

Whereas, Congressman Younger has faith- 
fully served his constituents of San Mateo 
County, California, and 
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Wheréas, Congressman Younger has con- 
sistently shown a concern for the interests 
of all citizens of the United States in limited 
Federal government in domestic policies and 
necessary protection of America’s interests 
abroad in resisting Communist aggression, 
and 

Whereas, Congressman Younger had many 
close friends in the Young Republicans, some 
of whom are delegates to this Convention, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that this 
Convention extends its condolences to the 
family of Congressman Younger and to his 
many friends in San Mateo County and in 
the Young Republicans on this sad occasion. 


Stories of the Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Cincinnati 
Post & Times-Star, Monday, June 26, 
1967, contained an interesting editorial 
on the problems of crime and law en- 
forcement. It touches on the question of 
the lack of public information about the 
victims of crime and the need for bal- 
ancing the rights of the accused and 
the rights of society. I commend the edi- 
torial to all of my colleagues. The edi- 
torial follows: 

STORIES oF THE VICTIMS 


In nearly all of the court decisions which 
have made so much news in recent years, 
the chief “credibility gap” has developed 
from how little has been said about the vic- 
tims of crime. 

The victims of crime largely have been 
forgotten. 

In an attempt to regain some balance in 
this frightful picture, Richard Starnes has 
written a striking series of articles for The 
Cincinnati Post and Times-Star and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Mr. Starnes re- 
ports on only four cases, but they are as 
typical as they are sickening. 

There are thousands of other stories just 
as representative of the tragedies which come 
out of the rising and alarming crime wave. 

Mr. Starnes tells of a stickup hoodlum who 
brutally shot and maimed for life the man- 
ager of a gasoline station, of a pretty girl 
who was repeatedly raped by sadists, of the 
battle of a family of shopkeepers to fend off 
robberies and assaults, of a policeman 
maimed by outlaws. 

In addition, you can think of the 4-year- 
old; tot dead of 28 stab wounds from a sex 
maniac who had been released on other 
similar charges. You can think of Andrew 
Mallory, a confessed rapist, let off by the 
Supreme Court on the ground he had been 
overly detained by the police. Of a 17-year- 
old girl raped at knife point by a man later 
released because the police, in arresting him, 
lacked a formal search warrant. Or of many 
others, 

We would not strike one word from the 
Bull of Rights. But it has to be recognized 
that some of the courts have been stretching 
its provisions to protect warped minds which 
are a constant menace to society. Some of 
our criminals are sick, some simply uninhib- 
ited lawbreakers. Some may need medical 
treatment, for some the only hope is com- 
plete isolation from society. 

But what has been too much overlooked 
is that little girls and older women and shop- 
keepers and gas station attendants and po- 
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licemen trying to do their duty also have 
constitutional rights. In the stories related 
by Mr. Starnes you can read about a few 
of such people who have been savagely de- 
prived of their rights. 


U.N. Troops in Mideast: Forces Without 
Teeth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Rev. 
John B. Sheerin is a thoughtful writer 
who discusses the Middle East conflict 
in a very penetrating fashion in the fol- 

article which appeared in the 
June 23 edition of the New World, the 
Archdiocese of Chicago Catholic news- 
Paper. I insert his commentary at this 
Point in the RECORD; 
Scum AND SussTrance—U.N. Troops IN 
Mipeast: Forces WITHOUT TEETH 


(By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P.) 


The Middle East conflict, at this moment 
Of writing, is quite unclear, The UN. Se- 
curity Council has been unable to pinpoint 
blame for the shooting war. The uncertainty 
as to who fired the first shot is, however, 
not the only unanswered question. 

One haunting query is: Why did U Thant 
Pull his U.N. force out of the Gaza Strip? 
President Johnson has adverted to this “hur- 
Tied withdrawal” and British Prime Minister 

d Wilson has said “We played our full 
Part to... urge that this peace-keeping 
Torce should not be dismantled, But the de- 
Cision was taken and new dangers inexorably 
Tollowed.” 

It is noteworthy that Prime Minister Wil- 
Son spoke of UNEF as a “peace-keeping 
force.” It seems probable that U Thant did 
Not conceive the role of the UN force to be 
that of “peace-keeping.” Judging by the 
chain of events just before the withdrawal 
ot the force, it appears that he did not have 
= clear idea of precisely what its purpose 

as. 

Apparently the Arabs considered the U.N, 
Orce as an army of occupation. The Rus- 
Slans had been calling it a military inter- 
vention” and the Arabs undoubtedly be- 
Neved it was. U Thant wanted to disprove 
this notion and he felt that the quickest 
Way to do so was to affirm that the force 
Was on Egypian soil at the sufferance of 
Egypt, and that it could be removed as soon 
as Egypt so desired. 

If that were true, UNEF could not be con- 
Sidered a “peacekeeping” unit at all, It 
Would have been nothing more than a group 
Of invited foreign guests. 

Some have said that U Thant submitted to 
Nasser’s demand because he realized it would 
be futile to ask UNEF to stand up to the 

jan threat. 

Again, some say that he knew that India 
and Yugoslavia would not for a minute al- 
low their troops in the U.N. force to remain 
on Egyptian territory against the will of 
Nasser. 

The puzzling fact, however, is that U 

t must have known that Nasser would 
Make his demand and yet he made no per- 
sonal plea to him to change his mind. In- 
Stead he made it crystal clear to Nasser that 
he was ready and willing to pull out the U.N. 
troops at a nod from the Egyptian dictator. 

I do not mean that U Thant was delib- 
erately betraying the cause of peace by con- 
piring to hand the Gaza Strip to Egypt and 
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give Nasser a green light for an invasion of 
Israel, In his message announcing he would 
take UNEF out, he told Nasser his misgiv- 
ings: I believe that this force has been an 
important factor in maintaining relative 
quiet in the area of its deployment.” 

The source of the trouble, as I see it, 18 
that U Thant was not at all sure that UNEP 
was designed to be a “peace-keeper.’’ The 
original mandate for the force did not em- 
power it to “enforce the peace.” 

It was designed with the noblest aspira- 
tions for peace but a mandate of this kind 
has to have teeth in it—tf it is to be effective. 
Without a mandate to “enforce” peace UNEF 
was hardly more than a symbolic presence. 

The whole episode may have the salutary 
result of clarifying the role of any future 
UNEF force. It should have power to enforce 
and preserve the peace—even if the country 
on whose soil it is stationed should decide 
to demand its removal. 

A symbolic presence is no presence, The 
Middle East conflict should teach us that the 
decisions of the U.N. need to be enforced if 
we are ever to have world peace, and this 
means that the policemen must have the 
right as well as the fire-power to suppress 
disturbers of the peace. 


East-West Trade—The Dangerous 
Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp the article en- 
titled “East-West Trade—The Dangerous 
Illusion,” by John E. Davis, the national 
commander of the American Legion. 

Writing in the American Legion maga- 
zine for July 1967, Mr. Davis sets forth 
the objections, both short range and long 
range, which the American Legion has to 
the concept of broader trade relations 
between the United States and the Com- 
munist bloc nations. I commend his com- 
ments to the attention of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

East-West TRADE—THE DANGEROUS ILLUSION 
(By John E. Davis) 

A proposed "East-West Trade Relations 
Act” is receiving serious consideration in the 
Congress, and is backed by the Administra- 
tion. It would encourage and simplify much 
broader trade relations between thé United 
States and the Communist-bloc nations. The 
American Legion is officially opposed to this 
concept, and we have both short-range and 
long-range objections. 

In our short-range objections, our National 
Executive Committee this May called on Con- 
gress to prohibit further trade between the 
United States and any Soviet-bloc country 
“which is providing North Vietnam with as- 
sistance of any form that can increase the 
war-making potential of the enemy. We 
need explain nothing further to justify that 
objection. Any such trade amounts to trad- 
ing with the enemy in time of war. In the 
short run, we can only express amazement 
that East-West trade should be advanced 
while hostilities backed by the entire Com- 
munist world continue in Vietnam, and have 
since taken on a new dimension in the Near 
East. 

Our long-range objections are better re- 
flected in the action of our last National Con- 
vention, which opposed trade with the Com- 
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munist bloc except in specific cases In which 
concrete advantage to us could be spelled out. 
So long as the Cold War continues, even in 
the absence of armed conflict, we believe that 
should be the absolute limit of trade agree- 
ments with the Communist bloc. Here we rec- 
ognize that trade might be used as a means 
of weakening the cohesiveness of the Soviet 
bloc, that our trade might be helpful in caus- 
ing a member country of that bloc to weaken 
its tles with the Soviet power centers. 

We have, for Instance, engaged in limited 
trade with Communist Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia in such hopes. In the case of Poland, 
even Senator Fulbright has had to admit 
that its leaders have actually drifted toward 
a greater reliance on the Kremlin while en- 
joying favorable U.S, trade relations. 

We have possibly made some headway in 
encouraging Lugoslavia's visible spirit of in- 
dependence from Soviet domination with 
some small trade, though that isn’t conclu- 
sive yet. Whether we succeed or fail in such 
ventures, they are at least tied to a very 
clear purpose, in which we are trying to use 
trade instead of bullets as a weapon in the 
Cold War. 

But the proposals for a general broadening 
of our trade with the Communist world to- 
tally escape any practical purpose. They pre- 
vent us from using trade as a weapon, by 
simply extending it freely in broad terms. 
The very arguments in favor of broader East- 
West trade are dreamy and generalized. The 
commonest one of all is that we would be 
“building bridges of friendship.” On the 
record, trade is a game of advantage, not 
friendship. Right up to the eve of war, Hitler 
and the Japanese Empire traded with those 
they attacked in WW2, and as we well know, 
they traded most earnestly in whatever would 
best strengthen them for the coming conflict. 

Last December, Assistant Secretary of State 
Katzenbach argued that proposed East-West 
trade would be in consumer goods, therefore 
it could not be expected to bring any advan- 
tage to the Soviet military thrust. He went 
on to cite an Italian Fiat agreement to build 
a compact car plant in the Soviet Union as 
an example of the kind of profitable trade 
we are losing in the absence of an East-West 
trade agreement, 

I find such argument to be frightening. 
When our own President is embarrassed by 
burdens that military operations in Vietnam 
Impose on his domestic program, how can 
our government argue that the same princi- 
pal does not apply in the Soviet Union? 
Anything that we do to provide consumer 
satisfaction in the Soviet Union frees Soviet 
energies and resources for their aggressive 
external policies. The point is so obvious that 
I am not really arguing it, but simply point- 
ing out the bankruptcy of the rationales in 


- favor of broad East-West trade. Even in the 


case of the Fiat plant, we now have been 
approached to lend Fiat the money for ma- 
chine tools through the Import-Export Bank. 
Obviously, the Soviets will not release suffi- 
cient capital from their offensive programs 
even to acquire such an asset. They will be 
happy instead to see us help capitalize this 
plant in Russia for the benefit of Russia and 
Italy, while they save what capital they can 
to foot war in Vietnam, the Middle East, 
Latin America, etc. 

The present move toward East-West trade 
traces to a report in favor of it by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development issued in 
May 1965. A minority report in the same 
study, drafted by committee member Robert 
E. Kleberg, should have received more atten- 
tion. Wrote Kleberg, in part: . it would 
be unrealistic to hope that mutually useful 
trade could be developed with the Commu- 
nist countries under present circumstances. 
We would receive little benefit from such 
trade and would expose the Western world 
to some or all of the following hazards: 

“(1y An increase in Communist propa- 
ganda and subversion in Latin America un- 
der the guise of trade. 

(2) An opening of the trade barriers 
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which we have attempted to impose around 
Cuba. 

“(3) A further detriment to our balance 
of payments position as a result of the credits 
which we would have to extend to Commu- 
nist countries. 

“(4) An increase in the flow of our tech- 
nical information and know-how to the 
Communist world. 

"In short, Communist * 
uj trade as a political weapon and use 
8 So long as this is true, we should 
attempt to deny it to them.“ 

These are hard, demonstrated fgcts, none 
of which are met by saying “Bridges of 
Friendship.” 


The Model State Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein an excerpt on the subject of pol- 
lution from the monthly magazine, In- 
dustry, published by the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, by my valued 
friend, the able and distinguished State 
senator from my district, Hon. Joseph D. 
Ward, of Fitchburg. 

Senator Ward, chairman of the special 
commission on the problems of water 
pollution in the Commonwealth and the 
laws thereof relating to water pollution, 
and author of the Massachusetts Clean 
Waters Act of 1966, has labored over a 
considerable period of time on pollution 
problems in Massachusetts. Under his 
leadership, the special water pollution 
commission has come up with a splendid, 
far-reaching, most significant report 
touching very comprehensively upon the 
very serious problem of pollution in our 
State. This study is one of the finest con- 
tributions to the subject matter of pol- 
lution. 

Senator Ward's informative article is 
not only ably done but very interesting 
and enlightening. It is extremely rele- 
vant on the nature, extent, and severity 
of the problems of pollution and points 
out the need for massive public atten- 
tion on a cooperative basis at every level 
of government to insure that the most 
vigorous attacks will be made on this 
yery challenging problem, the solution of 
which is so necessary to the well-being of 
our Nation. 

The article follows: 

THE MODEL STATE PROGRAM 
(By Sen. Joseph D. Ward, of Fitchburg, 

Chairman, Special Commission Studying 

Water Pollution and Water Supply in 

Massachusetts) 

The year 1966 can be marked as one estab- 
lishing the fusion of an effective Federal- 
state partnership in Massachusetts in attack- 
ing one of the most serious and intractable 
problems of our time—water pollution. 

The President had already signed into law 
the Federal Water Quality Act of 1965. This 
law, in effect, prescribed an Eleventh Com- 
mandment in the United States. Thou shalt 
not pollute.” In essence it provided that be- 
ginning on July 1, 1967, no one might pollute 
the major streams of this country below 
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established water quality standards. The 
states, however, were given the responsibility 
of establishing these standards for the rivers 
within their respective jurisdictions. 

In 1966 the Congress passed the Clean 
Rivers Restoration Act that provided a sub- 
stantial part of the money to ald the states 
in carrying out its mandate. This law offered 
the states various economic incentives for 
water quality control depending upon the 
nature of the control action taken to imple- 
ment Federal policy. 

Late in 1966 the Massachusetts Legislature- 
moved decisively to effectuate the 1965 Fed- 
eral directive and to take optimum advantage 
of the 1966 Federal aid program. During the 
last hours of the legislative year, the General 
Court passed, and the Governor signed, one 
of the signal accomplishments of the ses- 
sion—a comprehensive state water pollution 
control program. 

The new law, popularly known as “The 
Massachusetts Clean Waters Act of 1966,” 
has been acclaimed as one that incorporates 
the most advanced thinking on water pollu- 
tion control measures in the nation. It could 
well be used as a prototype for other state 
programs because it has the range of features 
considered as vital by experts in the matter 
of water pollution control, Those at the state 
level who worked long and hard at the prob- 
lem were gratified to learn that Secretary of 
the Interior Udall on his inspection trip to 
Massachusetts characterized it as a “model 
State program.” 

The chronology of action in 1966 leading 
up to its passage follows: 

On March 23 the Senate established a spe- 
cial committee to study and investigate wa- 
ter pollution in the Commonwealth and 
make its recommendations to the Legisla- 
ture. Senate President Maurice A. Donahue 
named me chairman of the group including 
Senators Harrington of Lowell, Nuciforo of 
Pittsfield, Rurak of Haverhill, Hammond of 
Westfield, and DeNormandie of Lincoln. Our 
committee surveyed the waters in Massa- 
chusetts, examined a variety of public and 
private treatment facilities, discussed the 
problem with municipal and industrial of- 
ficials, traveled to Washington and con- 
ferred with a variety of high Federal officials, 
and held a day-long public hearing on pol- 
lution at the State House. The committee 
actively sought data, views and recom- 
mendations during its study from knowl- 
edgeable private groups such as university 
officials. League of Women Voters and the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachuetts. It met 
with the AIM’s Water Resources Committee 
in coordinating its study with industry. It 
also consulted with the Department of Pub- 
lic Health, the Department of Natural Re- 
sources and the Water Resources Commis- 
sion on matters relating to anti-pollution 
legislation and enforcement, as well as other 
agencies and officials. 

On April 5 the Senate President called for 
n $100 million bond issue to aid the cities 
and towns in the construction of additional 
needed treatment facilities. 

On April 14 Governor Volpe submitted a 
program asking for a $100 million bond issue 
to ald the local communities in constructing 
treatment facilities under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Health, 

On April 21 the House of Representatives 
established its own special committee to 
make an investigation and study of water 
pollution, headed by Representative Ray- 
mond F. Rourke of Lowell. Other members 
were Representatives Lombard of Fitchburg, 
Smith of Lawrence, LaFontaine of Gardner, 
Zoll of Salem, and Dolan of Ipswich. So that 
there would be no duplication of work be- 
tween the Senate and House committees, the 
House unit agreed to direct its study to the 
laws of other states. 

On August 16, following months of study 
and investigation, the committees announced 
their findings and unanimous recommenda- 
tions at a Joint press conference. The recom- 
mendations made by the two groups were 
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enacted into law without substantial change 
and became the new state program when 
Governor Volpe affixed his signature on Sep- 
tember 6. Both committees judged it was 
necessary to enact a program that comple- 
mented as much as possible the Federal 
program to make maximum use of available 
Federal aid. Accordingly, their recommenda- 
tions comprehended three basic elements: 
adequate treatment plants; efficient admin- 
istration and enforcement; and accelerated 
research. The program that Massachusetts 
enacted embodies all three essential facets. 

Chapter 687 of the Acts of 1966 provides 
for a ten-year 150-million-dollar bond issue 
to complement available Federal construc- 
tion aid to assist the local communities con- 
struct the required treatment works. As of 
the moment, because of this feature of the 
state program, local communities can now 
qualify for up to 80% of the full cost of the 
construction project in state and Federal 
funds. This part of the program is, without 
question, the most important. It offers the 
only practical long-term solution to the 
problem of municipal and industrial pollu- 
tion in Massachusetts. Up to $15 million of 
this money may also be used to augment 
available Federal funds for vital research and 
development purposes. This research and de- 
velopment feature of the state plan is a clear 
recognition of the importance of developing 
the technology of control to find new and 
improved waste treatment and water purifi- 
cation methods, In this area lies the greatest 
hope of ultimately reducing the costs of pol- 
lution control. 

Chapter 685 sets up a new state agency, the 
Division of Water Pollution Control, in the 
Department of Natural Resources to admin- 
ister and enforce all the requirements on 
water quality control. Before this law was 
enacted, the responsibility for water quality 
control was vested in the Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Division of Environmental Sanita- 
tion. The Legislature felt, however, that 
water quality control merited intensive at- 
tention in a separate agency in conjunction 
with the variety of other water programs ad- 
ministered by the Department of Natural 
Resources. The rationale for the transfer of 
this authority was the same as for the com- 
parable shift at the Federal level when Presi- 
dent Johnson transferred responsibility for 
water quality control from the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare to the De- 
partment of the Interior. One often over- 
looked, but important, aspect of this law al- 
lows the Water Resources Commission from 
the proceeds of the bond issue to construct 
off-site reservoirs to provide both sources of 
pure water supply and low flow augmenta- 
tions in time of drought and in such other 
times as rivers and streams may require ad- 
ditional water flow to carry off treated 
effluents. 

Chapter 700 provides for a workable 
exemption from the local property tax for 
any real or tangible personal property 
for waste treatment purposes by industry- 
The exemption would be total if the property 
is used entirely for control p IT it 
is only partially used for control purposes, 
the exemption would be prorated. 

Chapter 701 allows an accelerated depre- 
clation allowance for ste corporate tax pur- 
poses for the capital investment made by & 
corporation in an approved waste treatment 
facility. The corporation may write off the 
capital investment made for treatment fa- 
cilities against the net income of the cor- 
poration allocable to Massachusetts In the 
year that the investment was made rather 
than over the life of the facility. 

The Legislature was firmly convinced of 
the intrinsic merit and appropriateness of 
tax incentives to industry for water quality 
control p . This becomes clear when 
it is considered that expenditures of large 
sums of money in nonproductive assets such 
as water treatment facilities would work 
severe hardships on most industries. Also. 
such incentives were considered essential to 
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the overall success of any pollution preven- 
tion by state and local officials, conserva- 
tionists, industrialists and other citizen 
groups. Together with the full utilization 
of the public treatment works wherever pos- 
sibie, these tax incentives will do much to- 
ward achieving the elimination of industrial 
wastes. 

Chapter 110 of the Resolves of 1966 sets up 
a special oversight commission comprised of 
19 members to perform a continuing study 
Gf the water pollution problem in Massachu- 
setts. This group, which I also chair, is com- 
prised of Senators Harrington, Rurak, Nuci- 
foro, and Hammond; Representatives Rourke, 
LaPontaine, Bernashe of Chicopee, Downey 
of Brockton, Burke of Worcester, Coffey of 
West Springfield, and Rosenfeld of Milford; 
Commissioner of Natural Resources Robert L. 
Yasi, ex officio; Professor Bernard Berger of 
Amherst; Stephen Elis of Concord; Harold 
Toole of Framingham; Thomas Flint of Con- 
cord; Mrs. Bernard Flood of Lenox; Allen 
Morgan of Wayland. 

This committee has the unique function 
cf overseeing the implementation of the new 
Program and performing a continuing sur- 
veillance of the pollution problem in Massa- 
chusetts. It is presently actively discharging 
this responsibility. It will recommend further 
as needed. 

The Legislature also memorialized or for- 
Mally requested the Congress to increase 
Federal ald to the states and municipalities 
lor water quality control purposes. This was 
done in recognition that massive amounts 
of money would be necessary to clean up the 
nation's waters—amounts much beyond the 
economic capabilities of the states and mu- 
nicipalities to provide. 

Because of the action taken in Massachu- 
Setts last year, we have the machinery to face 
the enormous task ahead—eventual clean 
Water, Enactment of our program was a con- 
structive beginning. By it, we refused to be 
stymied by the wastes of our civilization 
and became masters of our environment. It 
Was a positive beginning. Together, we must 
all make it an unremitting continuing com- 
mitment. . 


The Crime Rise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va., Herald Courier on the staggering 
rise in our crime rate contains some 
Statistics which I believe will be of inter- 
est to all my colleagues and the readers 
Of the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
article at this point in the RECORD. 

WY THE Crime RISE? 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover finds it dif- 
ficult to explain the sharp rise in crime the 
first quarter of this year for which statis- 
tics are now avallabie. He could only say 
that the increases had been found in all 
Parts of the country and in cities and towns 
Of all sizes. 

In reporting that the number of major 
Crimes during the first quarter was 20 per 
cent higher than in the first quarter last 
year, the federal investigator snid it was 
the biggest quarterly rise in the decade since 
these statistics began to be kept. Robbery 
Tose by 32 per cent, murder by 23 per cent 
and auto theft by 20 per cent. 

One thing the statistics show is that crime 
is more or less seasonal. Most violations 
against property occur in the fall, Most mur- 
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ders are committed in November and Decem- 
ber. Most rapes and assaults occur in sum- 
mer, This is the time of year to beware of 
them, 

The crime rate rose 22 per cent in subur- 
ban communities, 20 per cent in cities and 
16 per cent in rural areas. The most that 
ean be deducted from them is that it ts still 
somewhat safer to live in the country than in 
the city or suburbs. That is little comfort to 
moat of us. 


Radio Alert for Truckers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of the 
House an article published in May 6 is- 
sue of Business Week magazine on a 
radio alert employed by truck owners in 
the State of New York to recover valu- 
able cargoes being stolen by hijackers— 
and this is such a depiction of how a vital 
American industry is utilizing modern 
facilities, with such heavy meaning to 
the American consuming public. 

In the Greater New York area highly 
professional hijackers as of late last year 
had moved in and were lifting truck 
cargoes at the rate of two to three a 
day—and these were the most valuable 
cargoes being shipped in trucks in a 
metropolitan area where some 80 percent 
of all trucking in the Nation is concen- 
trated. Stealing these loaded rigs, the 
thieves were driving the trucks immedi- 
ately to “fences,” disposing of the cargoes 
within an hour, then abandoning the rigs. 
Truckers were confronted, therefore, 
with this difficult problem: if they 
wanted their cargoes recovered in the 
vast metropolitan area, they had to do 
so within an average time of 60 minutes. 


They now are recovering these car- 
goes—and hijacking in the New York 
metropolitan area—as reported by the 
Empire State Highway Transportation 
Association, which inspired and orga- 
nized this “radio alert” system—has 
dropped to the point where “if two to 
three rigs are lifted a week it is unusual.” 
Bringing New York metropolitan police, 
the FBI, and the port of New York Au- 
thority, guarding tunnels and bridges, 
into cooperation, the Empire State High- 
way Transportation Association and the 
truck owners have set up an alert“ 
built around the two-way radio systems 
operated by the trucking companies, 
Through this organization, an alarm, 
when any truck is stolen, is spread by 
telephone in a “chain letter” fashion 
through the trucking companies operat- 
ing two-way radio-equipped trucks, each 
company notified in turn notifying three 
others, and so on. In the New York area, 
truckers are now able to have as many 
as 4,000 truckdrivers notified of the exact 
description and on the lookout for stolen 
rigs within a matter of 20 minutes. 

Stolen rigs are accordingly being 
sighted, word flashed over the two-way 
radios installed in the trucks, and police 
brought in to capture the thieves. Val- 
uable cargoes—and the value runs as 
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high as $50,000 to $150,000—are being 
recovered before they even can get to the 
“fences.” The Empire State Highway 
Transportation Association now has in- 
formed trucking associations in every 
other State of the country of this “radio 
alert”—and we may shortly see its spread 
across the United States—an example of 
an industry successfully combating a 
major crime problem, with very great 
value to the American public whose 
goods—going to wholesalers and to retail 
stores—are moving by thousands and 
thousands of trucks. Already this “radio 
alert” system has been adopted in New 
Jersey and the big Philadelphia-Camden 
area. 


The American trucking industry is 
heavily equipped with the modern facili- 
ties of two-way radio. Their radio alert 
against hijackers, using these communi- 
cation facilities, is saving insurance 
costs, saving shipping costs, saving costs 
to manufacturers, saving—ultimately— 
the American consumer money, with a 
direct bearing on the cost of living for 
every housewife and businessman in the 
United States. 


In the public interest, I call this alert- 
ness of today’s truckers to public atten- 
tion, and I include this article in Busi- 
ness Week, summarizing this situation, 
as a part of my remarks: 

SPREADING A NET ror HIJACKERS—A RADIO- 
CONTROLLED SYSTEM TYING TRUCKERS To- 
GETHER Is HELPING CUT THEFTS OP TRUCKS, 
CARGOES 


Forced at gunpoint froni his cab at a lonely 
stoplight, a truckdriver is blindfolded and 
driven around the city while’ his semi- 
trailer is stripped of its $100,000 load of 
liquor. Dropped off later on a dark road, 
he's told: Keep walking for 15 minutes and 
you won't get hurt.“ By then, the liquor is 
headed for parts unknown. So is the truck. 

Hijacking in the roaring twenties? No. Hi- 
jacking in the affluent sixties. Today it's a 
multi-million dollar racket. Last year, New 
York alone had 1,300 truck thefts and hijack- 
ings with losses totaling $5-million, Only 
$114 million was recovered, 


ACTION 


Now, however, something is being done 
to foil the thieves. Chicago truckers, who 
lost $4-million to hijackers in 1963, have seen 
that. figure drop by 60% since then. The 
credit goes to Operation Alert, an industry 
radio-warning system. It was first 
in 1964 in the Chicago area by the Central 
Motor Freight Assn., and shows promise of 
spreading along the Eastern Seaboard—per- 
haps nationwide. 

Reason for the spread, say the truckers: 
Operation Alert makes things so hot for hi- 
jackers that they are persuaded to move 
elsewhere, forcing other areas to adopt the 
system. This is apparently what happened 
after Chicago's success. In the two years after 
Operation Alert started in that city, hijack- 
ings from Maine to New Jersey soared. 

“The whole region was hit at once” says 
Henry Savin, of Savin Express Co., New Lon- 
don, Conn. There was a fantastic increase.” 

As a result, New York latched onto the 
system last December, and incidents dropped 
from three a day to three a week. New Jersey 
followed suit about a month ago, and Robert 
Lytel, managing director of the New Jersey 
Motor Truck Assn., says the operation is 
“going great. We had four alerts in the first 
10 days and we recovered two of the trucks.“ 
Now New England and Philadelphia truckers 
are ready to deal themselves in. 


CALLING ALL TRUCKS 


The aim of Operation Alert is to put truck 
drivers on the lookout for hijacked or stolen 
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vehicles. A fringe benefit is the rapport being 
established in an industry noted for its 
fiercely competitive atmosphere. 

A victimized driver calls the Federal Bu- 
reau. of Inyestigation, local police, and a 
member trucking company (there are 104 in 
Chicago). The company calls two or three 
other companies, which each call two or three 
others, and so forth until all members are 
notified. 

The companies—most of which have radio- 
equipped vehi¢les—alert their drivers and 
salesmen. (Some keep in touch by phone.) 
Within 15 minutes of the original alarm, 
nearly 5,000 truckers in the cago area and 
about 6,000 around New York are on the look- 
out for the vehicle and its cargo, and ready 
to alert police. Frank Mack, controller at the 
Empire State Highway Transportation Assn., 
predicts that eventually the Easter Seaboard 
will be united in a system that will include 
15,000 to 20,000 radio-equipped trucks. 

TWO SPEEDS 


With swift notification, the police can 
pounce quickly. "Once we start making ar- 
rests, we completely destroy the organiza- 
tion,” says a top officer of New York's Safe, 
Loft & Truck squad. A convicted hijacker- 
kidnapper can get life in prison, while ve- 
hicle theft sentences run from five to 10 


years. 

The trouble has been that the notification 
‘and pouncing have not always been swift. 
Take New York, for example. As the hijack- 
ing waned in Chicago and mounted in the 
East, everybody talked about it but nobody 
did anything. 

The carriers and police knew what the 
thieves were after: easily disposable goods 
such as liquor, toiletries, cigarettes, and 
household appliances. They also knew how 
the thieves operated, and that most of the 
jobs were prompted by leaks from company 
employees. Some of the thefts are because 
of careless talk by the drivers and can be 
cleared up with stricter internal security,” 
one detective says. But everyone tried to fight 
the fight alone. 

The truckers complained that the police 
were uncooperative. “They told our drivers 
to come into the station and fill out a re- 
port. Sometimes it took eight hours before 
word was out about the hijacking,” says one 
trucking official. But the blame lay in both 
camps, Says Savin: There was . no real 
coordination of reporting thefts.” 

IN GEAR 


So New York—with 100,000 trucks on its 
streets—decided to follow Chicago's example, 
and quickly. Operation Alert, originally plan- 
ned for debut in 1967, went into action a 
year earlier, under the auspices of the New 
York Assn. The FBI and New York police co- 
operated. 

City police now send a squad car to pick 
up every stricken driver immediately after 
he calls. Crime reports are expedited and in- 
formation about the crime is on the road 
before the thieves can unload the contra- 
band to their fences, or middlemen. 


Not all is sweetness and light. For one 
thing, truckers and police disagree about who 
is behind the hijacking. The industry says 
it is the Mafia, and this is why operations 
could so easily be shifted from Chicago to 
New York. Police have stated publicly that 
this is not the case. But the top security 
officer for one national trucker, himself a 
former New York detective, says: “There are 
no ifs, ands, or buts about it. This is Mafia 
controlled.” 

THE BLOTTER 

But arrests are being made. Hijackings and 
thefts are being both solved and discouraged. 
For example: 

Edward Griffin, security chief for U.S. 
Freight, Inc., cites the case of a $120,000 
corgo stolen from a New York trucking yard 
recently. The disappearance was noted at 3 
a.m. and the load located at 6:45 a.m. by an 
Operation Alert truck driver. He passed the 
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stolen vehicle and notified a nearby police- 
man, who made the arrest. 

Lytel, of the New Jersey association, re- 
calls that one company salesman spotted 
a stolen truck and followed it (which vio- 
lates a precept of the system). The thief 
recognized the salesman’s car, leaped from 
the truck, and ran away. The vehicle was 
recovered with the goods intact. 

Joseph R. Schuhmann, regional manager 
of Wilson Freight Co., of Elizabeth, N.J.. 
speaks of the time recently when two New 
York area truckers, alerted to a stolen vehi- 
cle, spotted it and hemmed it in from the 
front and back with their own trucks. The 
driver escaped, but the stolen truck and its 
cargo were recovered. 

Moreover, New York truckers are moving 
to strengthen their system. In Chicago, Cen- 
tral Motor Freight set up a terminal security 
and personnel screening division with 25,000 
names to file to provide companies with a 
quick check on job applicants. 

New Yorkers are doing much the same 
thing. They have formed a group composed 
of security officers from yarious trucking 
companies, The association is working on a 
system for making quick clearance checks of 
prospective employees. Security officers are 
exchanging ideas and methods for combating 
pilfering and information leaks. 

"We're not competing, our companies are,” 
quips U.S. Freight's Griffin. And he boasts: 
“Our program will be better than Chicago's.” 
His peers in the East agree. Says one bold- 
ly: “We've got the mobsters on the run.” 

Still, the run, all predict, won't be very 
far. Probably only to the nearest unpro- 
tected big city. 


The Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to place in the Record, with almost no 
comment, an editorial in today’s New 
York Times on youth and the Young 
Republicans. If history does repeat it- 
self, as many people aver, then the edi- 
torial should be carefully considered by 
those Republicans responsible for the 
nomination of their presidential candi- 
date in 1968. 

Tue Younc REPUBLICANS 

Youth, it has been said, is a condition that 
is almost always outgrown. As the more re- 
sponsible leaders of the Republican party 
contemplate the recent convention of the 
National Federation of Young Republicans, 
they can only hope that this is true. 

Once again, the Young Republicans have 
pointed the party down the road to disaster. 
They provided the loudest claque and most 
conyinced band of missionaries for Mr. Gold- 
water’s nomination in 1964. Having learned 
nothing from that debacle, they have now 
transferred their enthusiasm to Governor 
Reagan of California. 

If Mr. Goldwater was unpersuasive In the 
role of a future President, Mr, Reagan is 
downright {mplausible. Inexperienced in for- 
eign affairs and Ignorant of their complexity, 
he is quick to offer “solutions” that are dan- 
gerously simple. Whether his demand is for 
mining the harbor of Haiphong or for a set- 
tlement in the Middle East “without depend- 
ency on the United Nations,” Governor Rea- 
gan does not sound like a man to be en- 
trusted with the foreign policy of the world’s 
greatest power. 4 
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But his appeal to the young is readily un- 
derstandable. In politics, the characteristic 
attitude of young people is not liberal or 
radical, conservative or reactionary. Rather, 
it is militant, uncompromising, emotional. 
In this respect the well-tailored young con- 
servatives and reactionaries who controlled 
last week’s convention have more in com- 
mon with the readers of Ramparts and the 
“black power” romanticists than they realize. 
Only the hard lessons of maturity and ex- 
perience can soften their common harshness. 

Governor Reagan, who politically was only 
born yesterday, is naturally at home with the 
fanatical young Republicans despite his com- 
paratively advanced age. But the wise men of 
the Republican party had best emulate their 
party symbol, the elephant, and never forget 
the lessons of 1964. Above all else, that elec- 
tion proved that the candidates and policies 
most favored by the young militants are least 
likely to appeal to the independent voters. 


Texas Legislature Favors Tax Sharing 
With the 50 States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a resolu- 
tion which was approved by the recent 
session of the Texas Legislature. It calls 
for a constitutional amendment which 
would require 5 percent of Federal in- 
come taxes to be remitted to the seve 
States each year. The stated objective is 
to prevent restrictive Federal gran 
from becoming entwined with a State’s 
freedom of movement and give States 
and localities more freedom of choicé, 
more opportunity to express their ow? 
initiative which reflects their particular 
needs and preferences—without strings 
attached. 

The resolution follows: 

' SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 12 

Whereas, The relationship that exists be- 
tween the Federal Government and the gov- 
ernment of the states is a matter of vitel 
concern; and 

Whereas, The states play an indispensable 
role in our Federal system of government; 
and 

Whereas, Unless the trend toward restric- 
tive categoric federal grants is reversed, these 
grants will so entwine themselves that 4 
state's freedom of movement will be signifi- 
cantly inhibited; and 

Whereas, There is a need and a justifica- 
tion for broader unfettered grants that 
give states and localities more freedom 
choice, more opportunity to express thelr 
own initiative which reflects their partioular 
needs and preferences, all within the overall 
direction of national purpose; now, therefore: 
be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring, that this Legislature respectfully peti- 
tions the Congress of the United States to 
call a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing the following Article as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the Uni 
States. 


“ARTICLE 
“Beginning with the first full fiscal year 
after ratification of this amendment by the 
requisite number of states, there shall 
remitted to all of the states of these United 
States, an amount determined by the Sec“ 
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Tetary of the Treasury to be equal to not 
less than 5% of the aggregate total of in- 
dividual and corporate income taxes paid to 
the United States during the preceding 
Calendar year. 

“Such junds shall be remitted to the states 
Without restriction and this remission of 
funds shall be in addition to any other fed- 
eral grant programs which may be enacted 
by the Congress. 

“Each state shall share in such remission 
in proportion as the population of such state 

rs to the total population of all of the 
States, according to the last preceding Fed- 
eral Census“. 


Five-Ton Capacity Refrigerated Truck 
Presented to Fishermen’s Co-op in 


Chile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr: 
Speaker, last month some 50 representa- 
tives of the Northern California Freedom 

0m Hunger Committee, representing 
church, high and junior high schools, 
Organized labor, United Nations associa- 
tion chapters, business, professional, and 
Community groups, assembled in Ala- 

„Calif. The occasion was the com- 
ration of the departure of a 5-ton- 
Capacity refrigerated truck aboard the 
Brimanger, a gift of the people of 
ornia to the 125 members of the 
Valdivia Fishermen’s Cooperative in 
Valdivia, Chile. 

Over $7,000 was raised in less than 2 
Years from an active campaign launched 
by the Santa Clara County chapter of 
1 Northern California Freedom From 

unger Committee in the spring of 1966. 
The purpose was to share our technical 

ācilities with fishermen of Chile who 

reek never been able to utilize their la- 
and skills to reach the large con- 

Sumer markets or metropolitan Chile. 

Among those distinguished guests at 

od ceremonies was the Honorable Hector 
urr, consul for the Republic of Chile, 
Who accepted the 5-ton-capacity refrig- 
ted truck. I would like to include the 
arks of Mrs. Grace McDonald, execu- 
tive secretary of the Northern California 
om From Hunger Committee, at the 
Ceremony: 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Freepom FROM 
HUNGER COMMITTEE PRESENTS TRUCK 
(Statement of Mrs. Grace McDonald, execu- 
ve secretary, Northern California Free- 
dom from Hunger Co ttee, Monday, 

May 15, 1967, at presentation and loading 

Ceremonies at berth No. 4, Encinal Termi- 

nals, Alameda, E. Bay, Calif., MS Brim- 

anger (Westfal/Larsen) Gen’! Ss Corp., at 
release of refrigerated truck, purchased by 
the California Freedom from Hunger Com- 

Mittees, to be donated to the Valdivia 

ermen's Cooperative, Valdivia, Chile) 
et nonorable Hector Burr, Consul, Republic 
te: Chile, officers of the Freedom from Hun- 

T Committees, the People to People Pro- 

farm, labor, church donors, business 
Autributors, our High School and Junior 
Eh School Supervisors and Student Body 
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representatives, all the more than 100 orga- 
nizations such as the United Nations Asso- 
ciation Chapters North and South, Mayors 
and City Councilmen, and just plain dedi- 
cated people who have made possible this 
symbol of understanding and the sharing of 
our technical opportunities with our fellow 
citizens, the 125 members of the Fishermen's 
Cooperative of Valdivia. 

This is a long introduction to a simple act 
of faith in human beings which has brought 
to fruition the dream of the Valdivia Fisher- 
men's Cooperative received by us three years 
ago. The subsequent campaign launched by 
the Santa Clara County Chapter of the 
Northern California Freedom from Hunger 
Committee in the spring of 1966, was carried 
through from responses from all over Cali- 
fornia and from supporters in New York City, 
and from Harold A. Vogel, North American 
Representative of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations in 
Washington, D.C. 

To raise over $7,000 in less than two years 
for a little-understood experiment in shar- 
ing our technical facilities with fishermen 
who have never been able to utilize their 
labor and skills to reach the large consumer 
markets of metropolitan Chile, was no easy 
task. Three times the sailing date to get this 
modern, 4 to 5 ton capacity refrigerated truck 
on the high seas had to be postponed until 
we had every penny of the coset paid so we 
could transfer ownership to the Valdivia 
Fishermen. 

As people began to realize that “Fish 

From the Sea” was an immediate assur- 
ance of high-protein food for those previ- 
ously unable to afford what in too many areas 
is still a luxury, support came in each day's 
mail, 
Probably the most gratifying result of our 
hard-hitting educational campaign has been 
the response of our high school and junior 
high school youth. They are sharing, Not 
Giving. The Chilean fishermen themselves 
have assumed the cost of transporting the 
truck by commercial ship and relieved us of 
a considerable additional cost, which we 
might not yet have been able to raise. 

This is the fourth project undertaken by 
the California Freedom from Hunger Com- 
mittee in carrying out, step by step, a blue 
print drawn up in Rome by the Food and 
Agriculture Committee of the United Na- 
tions, accepted by us in consultation with 
the FAO in Washington, D.C. and in Chile, 
and allocated to us by the American Free- 
dom from Hunger Foundation. 

Our iirst project to provide compressor 
and reserve tank and Frogmen's suits“ for 
the striving shell fishermen of Southern 
Coastal Chile was followed by a duplicate 
supply so that each of these fishermen's or- 
ganization in Ancud could improve their 
incomes. They themselves matched our do- 
nations. 

There followed the storms and floods of 
August 1965 and the request from the Chile- 
an Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for 
seeds to replace root stock for some 55,000 
Chilean family farmers, 

Finally, we were able to answer the plea 
of the Valdivia fishermen for a truck, 

What next? 

Probably the consolidation of our own new 
friends in Northern and Southern California 
into a continuing, functioning body, county 
by county, with a fixed purpose. Hunger will 
not go away. We must meet its dire threat 
world-wide as our own scientific and in- 
dustrial strides blaze new trails which we are 
privileged to share with our fellow men. As 
we recognize our responsibilities and our 
strength through the various agencies of the 
United Nations, as our agents, we will gain 
new satisfactions and enthusiasm. Sharing 
our tools means sharing a higher standard of 
living for all the people of the world. We will 
benefit materially as well as idealogically. 

In closing I want to thank Jim Wilson 
for “carrying the ball” with the last-minute 
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arrangements which he assumed through his 
position as Director of the “People to Peo- 
ple” movement of San Francisco, 

But especially, I want to read to you the 
message which will be sent with our personal 
greetings to the 125 fishermen In the Valdivia 
Cooperative: 

From the Chilean Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., our esteemed friend the Honorable 
Radomiric Tomic has sent this message in 
Spanish, which we have translated for you in 
English: Referring to the refrigerated truck, 
Senor Tomic says: 

“In this way, your filshermen will be given 
a step forward in their efforts to increase the 
value of the fruits of their labor. 

“This truck then, represents a double sym- 
bol. On the one hand, it will enable the 
fishermen of the Valdivia Cooperative to get 
better prices for their honest and hard 
efforts. On the other hand, it repersents a 
gesture of human solidarity between men 
and women of two nations; a gesture of 
solidarity not provided by selfish interests. 

“As Ambassador of Chile, to the United 
States, Iam happy to express my appreciation 
for your initiative in this project and hope 
for the greatest stimulation of your efforts 
to continue this program with my country- 
men who are members of the Cooperativa de 
Pescadore Valdivia .. .” 

Friends of the United Nations and co- 
workers in its many fields of endevor, of 
which the Food and Agriculture Organization 
is a most challenging sector! 

The nation we are privileged to work with 
in this joint venture is a great nation. Its 
Ambassador is a man of deep understanding, 
as expressed not only in the short message 
I have read to you, but in his eloquent 
address on the ocassion of the 20th anni- 
versary of the United Nations commemoration 
ceremonies in San Francisco in June 1965. 

Here is his conclusion: 

“Where shall we find the symbol most rep- 
resentative of the prodigious times in which 
we have the privilege of living? Perhaps in 
the atomic lightning which has placed in the 
mortal hands of man the mysterious power 
of original matter? 

“Or in the rockets that cross the unfath- 
omable space and allow God to see for the 
first time shining in the sky, stars that were 
not made by His hands? Or in the final con- 
quest of nature, until yesterday the enemy 
of man and tomorrow his slave? 

“The signs are many that announce the 
new world. And nevertheless, this new world 
will not come into being as the exclusive 
work of the intelligence of man, but rather, 
of his heart. 

“We will not have a new world, and we 
cannot even save the old one, if we do not 
make a reality in our own days, the so simple 
and beautiful symbol of the American poet 
(Carl Sandburg) who wrote: 


There is only one man on earth and his 
name is . All men! 
There is only one woman living in the 
world and her name is. . . All women! 
For one child alone does Mankind exist, 
and the name of this child is 
The children of the whole world!!!’ 


“(From The People Yes!)" 


Our Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on June 20, 
1967, when H.R. 10480 to prohibit des- 
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ecration of the flag, was debated in the 
House of Representatives, I had intended 
to insert in the Recorp a poem entitled, 
“Our Flag,“ which was written by Rev. 
Edward Lodge Curran, Ph. D., who was 
formerly pastor of St. Joseph's Roman 
Catholic Church in the 12th Congres- 
sional District, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I want to insert it today, for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, as follows: 

Our FLAG 5 

(By Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, Ph. D.) 
Dipped in the blood of fearless men. 
White with the foam of the sea 
That washes round our lovely shores 
In rhythmic Uberty. 
Blue as the skies above our hills: 
Each State, a shining star 
That floods the world with freedom's light 
And heals the tyrant's scar. 


Dear flag, the earth is blessed in thee: 
On hill, o’er sea long wave! £ 
Our lives, our deaths we pledge to thee: 
Sweet symbol of the brave! 


Gilbertville Water Supply System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
help of a grant from the Farmers Home 
Administration, Gilbertville, Mass., in my 
district recently completed construction 
of its new ground water supply system, 
thereby assuring its residents an ade- 
quate water supply for many years to 
come. 

Gilbertville is one of the first Massa- 
chusetts communities to benefit from 
this kind of Federal grant made avail- 
able under a special program of the 
Farmers Home Administration to pro- 
vide grant and loan assistance to rural 
areas for the development of water sys- 
tems and waste disposal plants. 

I want to commend and congratulate 
the Government officials and civic lead- 
ers of this outstanding community for 
their perseverance and foresight in 
bringing this badly needed project to a 
successful completion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
remarks in part which I made at the 
dedication of the Gilbertville water 
supply system on April 16. 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN AT THE DEDICATION OF THE GILBERTVILLE 
WATER System, APRIL 16, 1967 
Mr, Chairman, Senator Quinn, Representa- 

tive Cole, Chairman Plouffe, and the Board 

of Water Commissioners, Director Ward, Mr. 

Sewall, Mr. Howe, Mr. Gleason, Mr. Dana, 

Mr. Riding, Distinguished Board of Select- 

men of Hardwick and New Braintree, Com- 

missioner Nowak, Commissioner Kolsa, and 
all distinguished guests and friends. 

It is a special honor, privilege and pleas- 
ure for me to be with you at this very happy, 
meaningful dedication of your new, water 
supply system for the Gllbertville district. 

First, I want to express my heartiest con- 
gratulations to the various individuals and 
groups, to the Water District, and to the 
Community itself, for the fulfilment of 
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this urgently needed exceptionally useful 
project. 

There are many people, whom we can 
thank, for the realization of this great day, 
and for the wholehearted co-operation they 
extended to make it possible. 

Your able, distinguished Commissioners, 
Chairman Plouffe, and his associates, Mr. 
Nowak and Mr. Kolsa, deserve highest credit 
and appreciation, not only for rounding out 
this fine, water program and this project, 
but for their capable, persistent efforts that 
were never abated until this project was as- 
sured and completed. 

I think that very special credit is also due 
to our great Farmers Home Administration 
of the Federal Government, some of whose 
outstanding leaders are here today, for their 
exceptionally persevering work, guidance, di- 
rection, and crowning achievement in pro- 
viding the federal grant which has been such 
and important factor in working out the new 
water system. 

As I mentioned, there are many leaders 
and officials, indeed, who contributed most 
wholeheartedly to the results secured. In 
fact, they are too numerous to enumerate 
here. 

But I want them all to know of the very 
deep gratitude that I personally feel for their 
warm interest, their unbroken faith, their 
personal concern and efforts that have un- 
questionably made possible the history-mak- 
ing event we so proudly celebrate today. And 
I should compliment and also thank the 
faithful, loyal and devoted people of the dis- 
trict and the community who had the fore- 
sight, the generosity and the good sense to 
make necessary basic funds available from 
their Town x 

As most of you know, this project did not 
come in an easy way. Back in 1963, our good 
friends, Paul Plouffe and the Commissioners 
brought to my attention their desire and 
intent to apply for federal assistance for 
the project under the accelerated, public 
works program. 

Since these funds had been exhausted, 
after some struggles and wait, we turned to 
the Department of Agriculture under its new 
program for the development of water and 
disposal systems. 

This time, I am very happy to say, we hit 
pay dirt, thanks to the wisdom, judgment 
and efficiency of the Department, and the 
co-operation of some of our great federal 
leaders who are here with us today. 

Senator Kennedy and other members of 
Congress helped us, and we all pitched in, 
but the road was long, hard, and filled with 
obstacles, and we can all be relieved and 
very grateful that after some delay, after 

engineering evaluations of the 
Commission, and official departmental re- 
views, the Farmers Home Administration 
came up with the concrete answers we were 
seeking, and it was my truly great pleasure 
last June 24th to dispatch a wire from 
Washington to the Board here that a sub- 
stantial federal grant had been approved. 

From then on, I am happy to say, the 
course of progress was relatively smooth. 
With its own funds, plus the federal grants, 
the Glibertville Water District was soon able 
to get construction under way. 

Today, the town has a brand new water 
supply system with estimated, adequate well 
capacity, which should be suficient to meet 
the areas water requirements for some time 
to come, 

As we all realize, our nation has many 
problems pressing us for solution these days, 
which are in some respects very challenging, 
and in other respects grave and totally un- 
precedented. 

Our greatest task is to preserve our own 
freedom and security, and bring peace and 
order to the nation and in time hopefully 
to establish universal peace. 

No one can predict what course Commu- 
nist tyranny will take, but we hope and pray 
that all concerned in this crisis, the prin- 
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cipals and the puppets, will listen to our 
earnest pleas for peace, and will agree at 
an early date, to stop thelr aggressions 
against the weak and the helpless and yield 
to the earnest pleas and prayers and sus- 
tained efforts for peace that have been made 
by our own great nation and so many other 
great nations of the world. 

Meanwhile, Americans will remain firm, 
resolute and loyal in our high purpose of 
protecting our liberties, striving for freedom 
and total peace in the world. 

Finally, may I say that this town can be 
proud today for the excellent work of its 
Water Commissioners, the sound judgement 
and public spirit of its people, and of its 
fine new water system. 

It should last you for many years to come. 
But if for any reason, it should not. and 
your growth and prosperity requires further 
action, I think you know where to come, and 
let me assure you that we of the federal 
government will always be eager and willing 
to assist you in every way we can. I am very 
proud to be here. : 

Thanks and best wishes for the future. 


Public Law 480 and the School of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to the attention of 
Members of Congress an address de- 
livered by C. R. Eskildsen, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture for Inter- 
national Affairs, at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., on June 14. 

Eskildsen’s remarks, delivered at the 
third annual conference of the university 
directors of international agricultural 
8 relate to Public Law 480 and to 

country's agricultural colleges. 

In his speech. Eskildsen discussed the 
benefits of the export program under 
Public Law 480 to both the farmers in 
this country and the recipients abroad. 
He also told of the contribution which 
can be made by agricultural colleges 
through their graduates in the fields of 
commercial farm exports and agricul- 
tural development abroad. 

I am including Eskildsen’s address in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Punt Law 480 AND THE School. or ACRI- 
CULTURE 

(Remarks by C. R. Eskildsen, Deputy Assist- 

ant Secretary for International Affairs, 8b 

the third annual conference, university 

directors of international agricultural pro- 

grams, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 

June 14, 1967) _ 

When the history of this period is finally 
written, Public Law 480 unquestionably will 
stand out as one of the most important 
measures ever enacted by the Congress. Most 
people would agree that programs carried on 
under this legislation have been in the best 
interests of the United States. Most would 
also agree that they have been in the best 
interests of all the world's people. But it 
would be difficult to reach a consensus on 
what precisely is responsible for this rather 
unusual public support for a long period of 
time. 

Certainly it is a big program. 
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Under Public Law 480 we exported $15.7 

on worth of food and fiber between July 

1, 1954, and December 31, 1966, An additional 

$2.2 billion worth was shipped under Mutual 

ty (AID) programs. Over this period, 

"Our food aid exports represented 30 percent 

of our total agricultural shipments. They 

Went to some 115 countries—most of them 

less developed—having a combined popula- 
on of some 1,7 billion. 

But statistics don’t begin to tell what 
the food aid program has meant to the 
People of other countries—and to us. 

Overseas, our shipments have helped vastly 
in preventing malnutrition, hunger, and, as 

the case of India right now, even famine. 

shipments have helped to further eco- 
Nomic growth of the less developed coun- 
u point I'll discuss in more detail a 
Uttle later. Our shipments haye helped 
Weak countries reduce the tensions that 
“rise from food shortages and have given 
strength to resist subversion and ag- 

on. 

Our shipments have demonstrated in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America that, when it 
comes to agricultural production, the Amer- 

free family farm system has it all over 
regimented systems of Communist coun- 
All of these benefits promote the over- 

al foreign policy of the United States. 

And we have derived substantial economic 
Vidends from P.L. 480 right here at home. 

480 shipments have given farmers an 
additional outlet for thelr products—and 
k tional income. These shipments have 
pt surpluses from becoming unmanage- 
able. They have given employment to labor 
1 Profits to business in U.S. enterprises 
UNctioning in the storage, processing and 
tion fleld. They have even given 

Us important balance of payments help. In 

Calendar years 1960-1966, we saved $1.8 
or by using foreign currencies instead 

our own to pay embassy and other ex- 
Penses Overseas, and by bartering farm prod- 
ucts for foreign goods and services. 

Nevertheless, time goes by. Situations 

In recent years it had become ap- 
Parent that the U.S. food aid effort needed 
Poa reorientation. This proves, I suppose, 
is, t any program, regardless of how good it 

can be improved. 
th new direction has been provided by 
1 Food for Peace Act of 1966. This legisla- 

n amends and extends P.L. 480 for two 
Years; that is, through December 31, 1968. 
The most important change in the new 
legislation is its call for the food deficit 
Sei es to do more to help themselves. 
Whe help was stressed by President Johnson 
hen he presented the Administration's pro- 
thao As the food aid bill progressed through 

Congress, both the House and the Senate 
on ed provisions to strengthen the emphasis 
ci agricultural development within the re- 
Plent countries. The act mentions self- 

Ip 14 times. 


y is - 
at 25? self-help being emphasized so 


p a insisting that our food aid be accom- 
tare by a major self-help effort on the 
Of those who receive it, we restrain the 
Ndency of some developing countries to 
on Our food aid as a “crutch”"—to depend 
us for food while they divert their ener- 
Peo and funds to other purposes. For the 
of pe Of á developing country that is short 
Sod, nothing is more important than 
the p & Sure that they, themselves, can meet 
ulk of their bašt requirements. 
Whines ot this judgment Iles the recognition, 
tion I imagine most of us share, that a na- 
cannot really be independent unless it 
r ag mand of its own ability to produce 
or f dulre something as basic as food. Lack 
do goo makes nations as well as individuals 
that things. Nor is it wise to assume 
hu the simple ability to supply food to 
affec? People will necessarily command the 
on and support of those who need it. 
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In recent months there has been wide- 
spread discussion of how much aid the 
United States could supply the developing 
countries assuming certain trends of food 
production and population. This discussion 
has given economists and demographers a 
better recognition of what can and cannot 
be done, It also has done much to dispel 
apathy and complacence here and abroad 
on the important matter of whether food 
ald, because it has been on time and in 
adequate volume up to now, will continue to 
be so indefinitely. Nobody should count on 
that, 

As Secretary Freeman said just the other 
day, “Our USDA projections show that i/ 
recent trends in food production and popu- 
lation growth are not changed, and if we 
were to attempt to provide the developing 
countries of the free world with enough food 
aid from the United States to meet even 
minimum caloric standards, our capacity to 
provide such jood aid under present patterns 
and policies of agricultural production would 
be reached within 18 to 20 years.” 

Production, of course could be expanded 
far beyond current levels, and well beyond 
levels implied in putting back to crops the 
acres recently taken out of production. But, 
as with all resources, it becomes a matter 
of what we are willing to pay for this pro- 
duction. I feel sure that the people of the 
United States and of most of the world would 
be willing to pay a very high price for food 
to keep people from starving. But that is not 
the same as saying that they would be will- 
ing to pay this price indefinitely, if there 
are better alternatives avallable, For all prac- 
tical p we come back to the conclu- 
sion that the right approach is to encourage 
the kind of development in the world which 
will permit countries to purchase what they 
cannot or choose not to produce. The self- 
help provisions of the food aid act are de- 
signed to encourage that development. 

The new act lists nine criteria that are to 
be considered by the United States in evalu- 
ating self-help programs of aid recipient 
countries. These include shifting use of land 
from. nonfood to food crops; developing 
chemical machinery, transportation, and 
other essential industries; training farmers; 
constructing storage facilities; improving 
marketing and distribution systems; encour- 
aging private enterprise and investment; giv- 
ing agriculture incentives to produce, 

Food is only one factor in the world food 
problem; the other is population. At the 
present rate of increase, by the year 1985, 
there will be one billion more mouths to 
feed in the world. India's population is in- 
creasing by about 12 million a year. That's 
equal to adding the combined populations 
of Indiana and Michigan every 12 months. 

The new act makes family planning a self- 
help requirement. It states that in exercis- 
ing authorities conferred on the President 
he “shall take into account efforts of friendly 
countries to help themselves . . including 
efforts to meet their problems of ... popu- 
lation growth.” The United States already is 
assisting countries with family planning 
programs when such assistance is requested. 
It pays big dividends, certainly. Five dollars 
invested in family planning can do as much 
to solve the food problem as a hundred dol- 
lars invested in other areas of economic de- 
velopment, 

Each food aid agreement entered into 
must describe the self-help program the re- 
elplent country is undertaking. The agree- 
ment may be terminated if the program is 
not being adequately developed, 

Are the act's self-help provisions unrea- 
sonable? Do they impose impossible burdens 
on the developing countries? Not at all. 

Some of the countries whose food output 
has lagged should look around. They will see 
that several of their less developed neighbors 
have done a pretty good job of increasing 
food production. There's no “secret plan“ en- 
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abling some countries to do better than 
others. According to a USDA report 
“Changes in Agriculture in 26 Developing Na- 
tions“ Rapid rates of increase in crop out- 
put have not happened just as a consequence 
of normal economic and social processes In 
societies organized on a laissez-faire basis. 
Rather, they have been undergirded by ag- 
gressive group action, generally national in 
scope, directed specifically to improving agri- 
cultural production conditions.” This Is an- 
other way of saying that some countries are 
endowed with old-fashioned get up and go. 
That's an attitude Americans understand and 
sympathize with. 

Among the countries that did a good job 
of increasing crop output between 1948 and 
1963—the period covered by the Depart- 
ment's study—were Israel, Sudan, Yugo- 
slavia, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Taiwan. Coun- 
tries doing less well included Egypt, Jordan, 
Tunisia, Pakistan, and Nigeria. 

The United States extends a strong help- 
ing hand to the countries that want to help 
themselves. In this current fiscal year, the 
Agency for International Development is 
spending $504 million to finance transfer of 
American farming techniques; improvement 
of transportation, marketing, and irriga- 
tion facilities; extension services, coopera- 
tives, credit systems; purchases of American- 
made farm equipment, pesticides, and fer- 
tilizer; and research on soils and seeds. For 
the fiscal year 1968, AID has asked 
for $746 million to finance these activities, 
plus $20 million for family planning and $7 
million for child feeding programs. 

A good foundation has been laid for the 
technical assistance phases of this program. 
In the past 10 years, over 31,000 foreign na- 
tionals have taken special. agricultural train- 
ing in this country, many of them in the 
Land Grant universities under the guidance 
of USDA and largely funded by the Agency 
for International Development. Today over 
1,000 U.S. technicians are scattered around 
the world, carrying on the U.S. tradition of 
making two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before. 

United States schools of agriculture have 
played a prominent role for many years in 
the technical assistance field. Purdue's Pro- 
fessor D. Woods Thomas, in an excellent 
summary of this activity, reports that 34 
out of 50 agricultural colleges have accepted 
direct responsibility for foreign agricultural 
development. Among the leaders in this 
movement have been Purdue in Brazil, Okla- 
homa in Ethiopia, Cornell in the Philippines, 
and North Carolina in Peru. Currently, U.S. 
schools of agriculture are participating in 
28 contractual arrangements with AID for 
agricultural and rural development work 
abroad. Numerous other activities of like 
nature, financed from other sources, are be- 
ing carried on. 

For years it has been a favorite sport of 
“development” types to argue about the best 
ways to apply our skills to the development 
problem. I doubt that I can add anything to 
this in the few minutes allotted to me. But 
I do think that discussion on this extremely 
important subject is highly useful. We stili 
have much to learn about effective ways and 
means of getting the job done. We all need 
to work harder and more effectively toward 
this objective. 

But progress is being made and quite 
often the slow progress is the best kind. Much 
of development is not a short-run endeavor 
and for that reason we can't afford to be 
impatient, As a matter of fact, we often reap 
dividends long after the initial effort has 
been made. 

I'm reminded, in this connection, of the 
story of Mexican wheat. The story began in 
197% when Secretary Wallace, after a trip 
south of the border, suggested that the 
Rockefeller Foundation carry out research on 
Mexican wheat, corn, and beans. But not 
until after World War II when Japanese 
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short. straw wheat was introduced into the 
breeding program, did the researchers find 
the right genetic makeup. The new variety 
turned out to be very high yielding. As a 
result, Mexican wheat yields, which averaged 
less than 11 bushels per acre in 1943, have 
now climbed to 35 bushels an acre. 

Other countries have heard about the 
new wheat. In 1966 India bought 18,000 
tons of it. This year Turkey bought 20,- 
000 tons, and Pakistan 50,000 tons. Men- 
tion of Pakistan reminds me that Purdue 
was tied into this development, The Japa- 
nese wheat was used by Dr. Ralph Caldweil 
for breeding work here, A Mexican grad- 
uate student at Purdue later headed the 
Mexican wheat improvement program, then 
went with the Ford Foundation to Pakistan 
to help them improve their wheat. 

An interesting sidelight is that in 1947, 
when the Japanese wheat was brought to 
Mexico, Dr. S. C. Salmon, a USDA scien- 
tist, brought it to the United States. It was 
tested in several places, but it took root 
best in the Pacific Northwest, and was the 
basis for the new Gaines“ variety, which 
nas produced as much as 216 bushels per 
acre. Dr. Orville Vogel, from Pullman, Wash- 
ington, who helped develop the Gaines va- 
riety, went to Turkey last fall with a USDA/ 
AID team, and interested the Turks in the 
new wheat. 

General economic development is a major 
objective of Public Law 480. = 

Economic development is the foundation 
supporting commercial trade—the exports 
that are sold for dollars. The largest po- 
tential commercial market in the world is 
represented by the less developed countries. 
In the aggregate the less developed countries 
are a sleeping giagt with an almost limit- 
less capacity to consume. The unmet needs 
of these billions of people—needs for food, 
for clothing, for every product of modern 
industry—far exceed the needs of the de- 
veloped world. But this sleeping giant will 
awaken, and this market will come to life, 
only when economic growth brings higher 
incomes and greater buying power. 

As countries improve their per capita in- 
comes by 10 percent, their commercial im- 
ports of all commodities increase by 11 per- 
cent, while their commercial imports of food 
increase by 16 percent, Among countries 
that have achieved a substantial measure of 
economic growth, we note that—in compar- 
ing 1955-59 with 1961-65—our cash exports 
of farm products to Israel doubled, those 
to Spain increased ten-fold, those to Taiwan 
increase by 13 times, and those to Greece 
by 16 times. 

The United States has not been niggardly 
with its economic assistance funds. Total 
US. outlays for economic development in 
foreign countries amounted to $87.0 billion 
between 1946 and 1966. As contrasted with 
the immediate post-war years, our assistance 
is now channeled almost entirely toward the 
less developed countries. Also, an Increasing 
proportion of our assistance today is rep- 
resented by food ald. 

That makes sense because food aid, like 
dollar ald. is directly related to commercial 
trade. Food imports on concessional terms 
help needy countries “buy the time“ required 
to more forward with economic development 
programs. And in some countries, food ts 
being used instead of cash to pay workers 
on labor intensive projects. 

In the Food for Peace Act Congress di- 
rected the President to encourage other ad- 
yanced nations to make increased contribu- 
tions In the fight against world hunger and 
malnutrition, particularly through the ex- 
pansion of international food and agricul- 
tural assistance programs. Other countries 
are responding, Iam happy to say. 

Some 68 countries have joined with the 
United States in the multilateral FAO-UN 
World Food Program. Pledges of commod- 
ities, services, and cash total up to about 
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$210 million in aid. It's a good program and 
the United States fully intends to encourage 
its expansion. 

In other ways, the new trend is in the di- 
rection of multilateral effort. U.S. aid to 
India, including food aid, is being handled 
through the India Aid Consortium, made up 
of several industrialized countries under 
chairmanship of the World Bank. Also, the 
international grains agreement worked out 
recently at the Kennedy Round of trade nego- 
tlations provides chat the industrialized 
countries supply the needy countries some 
45 million metric tons of grain in each of 
the next three years. Of this amount, indus- 
trialized importing countries will supply 
shout 1.9 million tons, or 42 percent of the 
total. 

The relationship between a healthy agri- 
culture and industrial development is very 
close. Agriculture performs several func- 
tions in promoting economic growth. It must 
supply the food required by urban popula- 
tions in the developing countries, otherwise 
precious foreign exchange must be used for 
food imports. It must generate raw materials 
for industry, earn foreign exchange, and 
make labor available for industrial construc- 
tlon and expansion. Agriculture also must 
provide part of the capital accumulation 
needed for further growth, as well as being 
a. market for such industrial products as 
fertilizer, farm machinery, and a broad var- 
fety of manufactured consumers’ goods. To 
the extent that a country’s agriculture pro- 
motes general economic growth, to that ex- 
tent It creates 3 commercial market for US, 
farm products. 

Financing of development is becoming 
an increasingly difficult problem for both 
the developing and developed countries. 
Other industrialized nations, like the United 
States, appear to have just about reached 
an upper limit of what their people will 
support by way of added public investment 
capital for the less developed countries. Yet 
the gap between what the less developed 
countries. need for a tolerable rate of growth 
and what they are likely to got Is staggering. 
Various U.S. and international agencies esti- 
mate the gap at somewhere between $5 and 
$20 billion annually. 

This gap creates a dilemma. To make either 
public or private investment abroad will 
mean some balance of payment losses no 
matter how much we tie procurement to the 
United States. Although in the long run we 
probably will get back our investment in the 
form of increased markets, for the short run 
we need to keep the pressure on our commer- 
cial exports if we want to be in a position 
to encourage and support a program of pub- 
le or private Investment abroad. In many 
ways the real heroes in giving the United 
States the ability to nelp in economic deyel- 
opment are those who have expanded our 
commercial trade enough to make this pos- 
sible. 

Not only is money needed in 
but also skilled manpower to 555 
This brings me back again to Dr. Thomas's 
excellent summary, “World Agricult 
the US. School of Agriculture.” 88 

Dr. Thomas makes the point that success 
by the United States in world affairs will 
depend in an important way on the degree 
to which it is able to meet Its commitments 
to economic and rocial betterment abrond. 
This will be some function of our ability to 
promote agricultural development in these 
nations. In this, the crucial outputs are 
those that can be provided best and, per- 
haps, only by U.S. schools of agriculture. . .” 

I agree wholeheartedly. 

At the same time, I would also like to 
suggest that the agricultural colleges can 
make major contributions to the mainte- 
nance and expansion of commercial exports— 
the part we sell for dollars. Commercial 
trade, after all, follows close upon the heels 
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of agricultural and general economic devel- 
opment, In the commercial export field as 
well as in the agricultural development area 
the questions to be answered—important 
questions—are legion. The challenge to the 
college graduate is great. 

If it isn't out of place here, I'd like to 
make a recruiting pitch I'd Uke to urge 
every student and graduate of agricultural 
colleges, at least those who are specializing 
in agricultural economics and marketing, to 
look into job opportunities with USDA's 
foreign service. The work is interesting; the 
pay is good; and USDA's foreign agencies 
have it all over the Navy when it comes to 
seeing the world. 

One thing is certain: U.S. agriculture has 
attained great power and prestige around the 
world, It will become an even more vital 
factor in world affairs as populations in- 
crease—as the wants and needs of these 
peoples expand with the spread of economic 
development. I might add that the time is 
not too far off—maybe it is already here— 
when the key determinant making for war 
and peace will be food as much as nuclear 
weapons, planes and tanks, and oll reserves. 
The tremendous importance of our agri- 
culture as a foreign policy tool makes it es- 
sential that we derive from it its full poten- 
tial, This means intensive and extensive 
study of U.S. commitments in the areas of 
foreign agricultural development, general 
economic development, and, not. the least 
of these, commercial trade. In all these arcas 
the U.S. schoo! of agriculture can and should 
play an expanding role. 


Portugal Fighting Its Battle Against World 
Opinion 
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Mr: DERWINSET. Mr. Speaker, with 
the concentration of attention on the 
Middle East crisis it is well for us to keep 
a broad perspective on the world situa- 
tion. A recent article written by Ray Mc- 
Hugh, Washington bureau chief of the 
Copley News Service, based on interviews 
held in Lisbon, Portugal, with key Por- 
tuguese Government officials is especially 
interesting. 

In view of the cooperation we have re- 
ceived from Portugal and the need to 
continually reassess the world situation 
this article is of special significance. Mx. 
McHugh is an objective reporter and 
believe his. article merits though 
reading. Therefore, I insert it in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

Lino, Porrucar.—From the red and 
white “palace of necds” overlooking the 
Tagus River little Portugal has been fighting 
its battle against world opinion, 

Its foreign ministry has stubbornly beat 
back every attempt of the United Nations, 
the Communist bloc, the United States an 
other NATO allics to force Portugal out 
southern Africa, 

After more than 10 years of contest, Pot 
tugal is still in firm control of Angola, MO- 
zumbique and Portuguese Guinea. Each 
weck brief newspaper notices report that 
four, six or eight soldiers have been killed 
fighting African Terrorists. Twenty one di 
in one two-week period in late March. But ® 
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Visitor to the palace finds the foreign office 
mood optimistic. 

“I think we've turned an important cor- 
ner,” saya Ambassador Caldeiro Coeljo, a dip- 
lomatic veteran whose service Includes sey- 
eral years in Portuguese Africa. 

“The United States, Britain and other 
Countries of Western Europe seem to be tak- 
ing a more realistic attitude toward the Afri- 
Can problem. Their criticism is subsiding: 
We've waited a long time for this change.” 

Coeljo insists that Portugal is not trying 
to Involve any allies in the defense of its 

can holdings, but he also insists that 
Continued Portuguese rule is essential to 
Stability in the southern half of Africa, 
= Moscow and Peking have identical aims 
Africa,” he said. They want to create 
W in order to take Africa out of the 
€stern Sphere of influence and they want 
cut off the supply of Africa's raw ma- 
to Western Europe.” 
Part of the Communist strategy, according 
Coeljo, involves support for terrorist 
He charged that Russia is backing 
Operations from the Republic of Guinea that 
are led by a former Portuguese Negro named 
car Cabral. China, he said, is financing 
Soria groups based in the Brazzaville 
ngo and in Tanzania. 
he have been moving south from Egypt, 
tha Claims, The Portuguese also charge 
t the organization of Africa unity and 
šome private American groups have been 
financing various rebel activities and that 
Tunisian elements of the United Nations 
ree in the Leopoldville: Congo have been 
Maing arms to Angolese insurgents. 
Ttugal has about 80,000 of its 135,000 
oops in Africa. More than-half of these are 
Mozambique where fighting is now most 
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te these activities, Coeljo.says, the 
ts have not been able to disrupt the 
ic life of the Portuguese territories 
ve not been able to win popular sup- 
- He also said Portugal has been able to 
thus far without dipping into its 
cial reserve. 

“Carmona” area of Angola that borders 
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Since 1961 when the terrorism began,” the 
— dor says, There has been no Inter- 
On in coffee production. In fact, it is in- 

be fas Z every year, although the pace would 
Pied if we could concentrate more wealth 
defense! on improvements instead of on 
The terrorist-pingued region of northern 


M 
Telan gue that borders Tanzania, he said, 
Do Dae undevelopod and lacks economic 


gE 


— Which stretches between Angola 

psig ear has begun to curb ter- 

ased in its territory, according to 
Uguese officials. Š 


— explained to the Zambians,” sald 
taliroads. 2, — if terrorists damage the 
the A can't move Zambia's goods to 
at And ench time there is damage, we 
nh ttle longer to make repairs, 
Sage 1. I think, Zambia is getting the mes- 
5 terrorista are hurting Zambia more 
anther are hurting Portugal.” 
Aime Le Attacks, the Portuguese claim, are 
the gely at native populations, not at 
ang ps or constabulary. (Both the army 
Angola Police force in Mozambique and 
are completely integrated.) 
the “en Ste now underway to concentrate 
that os ve populations into larger villages 
“Than be more easily defended. 
are is no desertion among the colored 
— Suld Gen. Andretti Silva, former 
ander in Angola. 


tren’ Portuguese have bee 
direct n unable to open 
bors 2 With thelr black African neigh- 
“ common economic problems, 
even „J. reluse to enter any discussions or 


Consider our offers of assistance,” said 
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Coeljo, “All they are willing to talk about 
is the sovereignty of Angola and Mozam- 
bique. That Is not a subject for conversation. 
These lands have been a part of Portugal 
for centuries. They share common citizen- 
ship with Portugal. They are going to con- 
tinue to be part of Portugal.” 

Under-population is a major problem in 
meeting the terrorist threat in both Angola 
and Mozambique. 

Angola has only 5 million people. If it had 
the same density of population as Europe, it 
would have 140 million. Mozambique has 7 
million. It. could accommodate 90 million by 
European standards. 

The pressures of change, however, are cre- 
ating a cautious optimism in Lisbon. The 
factors Include: 

1. The Middle East war that may force 
African countries to reassess their ties with 
the Communists. 

2. The increased American concern about 
instability in Africa that may curb “inde- 
pendence-at-any-price” advocates. 

3. The collapse of Nigeria, so-called “mod- 
el" for new African nations, which has un- 
derscored the problems of overcoming tribal 
differences, 

“Angola would be another Nigeria if it 
were made independent,” said Coeljo. The 
area is populated by four tribes who have 
nothing in common with each other. The 
presence of the Portuguese is the only ‘ce- 
ment’ that holds the region together. 

“If we gave it ‘independence’ it would 
only be theoretical. Russia, China or some- 
one else would move In quickly.” 

4. Slowing improving relations with Brit- 
ain, Portugal's. oldest ally. The British po- 
aition in Rhodesia, her refusal to support 
Portugal's Mozgambique-Angola stand in the 
U.N. and her silent assent to India’s 1961 
seizure of the Portuguese enclave of Goa all 
contributed to a major loss of confidence 
in London. Despite this, a reservolr of good 
will toward Britain remains and the Portu- 
guese have welcomed new London overtures. 
to Rhodesia. 

5. Increased pressures for economic co- 
ordination between the countries in the 
southern half of Africa. 

Al the states within southern Africa 
ally feel the need more and more for closer 
economic, technological, trade and other 
relations,” says Foreign Minister Franco 
Nogueira. 


He emphasized in a recent statement that _ 


such relations must be based on respect 
for the internal problems of other nations 
and non-interference in domestic affairs.” 

Africa’s problems, he said, “must be 
settled in Africa, in African terms and in 
accordance with African realities.” 

Instant independence, the Portuguese 
argue vehemently, is not the answer to the 
problems of black Africa. 

In the Belgian Congo, they point out, 
Belgium had drafted a 50-year program to 
prepare the country for self rule and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

“The United Nations tore up the plan,” 
said Coejo, “and ordered 50 years cut to 15 
days. What could anyone expect but chaos.“ 

Nogucira has accused the U.S. of “market 
place diplomacy.” 

“We are not ashamed of the contributions 
the West has mnde to the rest of the world,” 
he said, “We sce no reason why the West 
should now abandon its interest in the 
welfare of the people and its contributions 
to it, especially at a time when other Inter- 
ests from the East are moving in... 


“African advancement can be either 
according to a political or sociological 
program. We believe in a sociological pro- 
gram, and (such) a program cannot be tied 
down to a political timetable.” 

The quiet, hard-working Portuguese trace 
their ancestry back to-the Saracen invasions 
of the Early Christian era. Their ships 
touched off the 15th and 16th century “age 
of the explorers.” 
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Over the years they believe they have 
developed a formula for multi-racial gov- 
ernment. They seem determined to see it 
through. 


An Analysis of the Investment Picture in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


. Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker during the 
latter part of March, I joined Repre- 
sentative WIDNALL and Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board Chairman Horne in 
attending an Inter-American Conference 
on the savings and homebuilding indus- 
try in Latin America. The Conference 
was held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
en route, Mr. Horne, Representative Win- 
NALL and I had the opportunity to review 
housing programs in Peru and Chile. 

My previous and most recent experi- 
ence with the sayings and housing indus- 
try in Latin America has provided me 
with a reasonable perspective from which 
to view the question of investing in the 
19 Latin Republics. My purpose today is 
to set forth my analysis of the present 
investment picture in Latin America, 
and suggest some of the causes contribut- 
ing to the immediate circumstances. 

I want to make clear that while my 
analysis is critical it should not be viewed 
as pessimistic. A great deal of meaning- 
ful progress is evident throughout Latin 
America. The potential for even greater 
progress is promising. There are, how- 
ever, firmly rooted and acutely serious 
conditions causing impediments to the 
pace of progress. My remarks will center 
upon the impediments which are strain- 
ing the vitality of investment in long- 
range programs within the region. 

FLOW AND OUTFLOW 


One of the most difficult obstacles at- 
tendant to attracting foreign capital into 
Latin America is the stance of the re- 
glon's own capital flow. If we expect 
American capital resources to assist the 
Latin American housing program some 
effort must be made by local investors to 
reverse the flow out of the region of sub- 
stantial sums of Latin American invest- 
ment capital. 

If Latin Americans demonstrate such 
little faith in the investment potential of 
their own nations, it is not unreasonable 
to expect U.S. investors to take & jaun- 
diced view toward Latin American in- 
vestment. 

While specific data on the amount of 
private money leaving the 19 Republics 
is difficult to obtain, there is some agres- 
ment that $8 billion of Latin American 
money is invested abroad. A legitimate 
questioning of the conditions forcing 
local private money abroad must be made 
before encouraging American capital to 
fill the vacuum. Such questioning is par- 
ticularly appropriate in light of the un- 
developed circumstances of much of the 
§ million square miles comprising the re- 
gion. With an average per capita gross 
national product of $384, and in one in- 
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stance as low as $70 per capita, the re- 
gion is in need of vast investment, both 
in capital projects and human resources. 

But the investment picture of Latin 
America would suggest that its most 
wealthy and leading citizens either do 
not have faith in the local investment 
climate, or do not care enough to improve 
local circumstances. I tend to believe the 
former is the more probable case. 

The factors mitigating against more 
substantial local support for local in- 
vestment are particularly discouraging 
to the development of a durable hous- 
ing industry. The foundations of a say- 
ings and housing industry must be built 
first and foremost upon a local base. If 
the local base is nonexistent, or at best 
unsure, the chances of success are sub- 
stantially reduced. In housing and sav- 
ings, long-term commitments are neces- 
sary. An industry of this nature cannot, 
nor should it be allowed to rely on the 
vagaries of foreign resources for its 
strength. 

What I am suggesting is that while 
foreign investment is desirable, it should 
not become a crutch upon which the 
Republics should depend for the devel- 
opment of vitally needed housing. Ex- 
pectations of private U.S. resources for 
the housing finance needs of the Latin 
Republics should not preclude or dim- 
inish in intensity any effort to keep local 
money home. 

The importance of developing a cli- 
mate of faith in the investment port- 
folio of the Latin Republics economies 
cannot be stressed enough. This faith 
is not now present and its absence is a 
significant factor in the slow and ex- 
tremely painful progress of Latin Ameri- 
can development. 

INFLATION AND INSTABILITY 


A number of factors in the political 
and economic spheres have eroded the 
faith of local capital in local investment. 
Foremost among the problems facing 
most of the Republics is inflation, and 
the inability of the various governments 
to control or abate soaring prices and 
the deterioration of the value of local 
currencies. Unless, and until the Repub- 
lies can solve their respective inflation- 
ary conditions, substantial amounts of 
local capital will go abroad, and attrac- 
tion of foreign capital into the region 
will be tenuous 

Inflation is particularly devastating to 
a fledgling savings and housing industry. 
Few areas in an economy have such 
great need for assurances. of stability. 
These assurances cannot now be given, 
and there is little in the present to sug- 
gest that the future is any more reassur- 
ing if present policies are not re- 
examined with a view toward reform. 

The Inter-American Council for Com- 
merce and Production recently prepared 
an excellent analysis of the causes of 
inflation in Latin America. Because I 
consider the analysis important to the 
theme of my discussion, I am including 
a brief of the Council's conclusions. 

The inflation evident in the important 
countries of Latin America, found in 
some of them as in Chile for 100 years, 
while in others only since World War II, 
is due to a wide variety of causes. 
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The first and major cause of inflation 
within the region is large fiscal deficits 
financed by currency issued by the cen- 
tral bank. For countries with a relatively 
simple economy and without capital or 
security markets, there is a close rela- 
tionship between the increase in means 
of payment beyond the growth of pro- 
duction of goods and services—and the 
incorporation of new sectors into the 
money economy—and the rise of prices. 
As a result, the elasticity of production 
for the domestic market is low. 

In several important South American 
countries fiscal deficits reach a quarter, 
a third, or even a half of the national 
expenditure. Governments have been 
forced to apply to central banks for 
loans, and the balance sheets of these 
institutions show clearly that such loans 
represent the most important part of 
their “assets.” 

Fiscal deficits are attributable to the 
following causes: First deficits of state- 
owned enterprises, due to inefficiency, 
excess personnel, or the sale of goods 
and services below cost—a notorious case 
in point is the state railroad in Argen- 
tina; second, Government investment in 
excess of amounts obtained from taxes 
and loans, even if such investments are 
good in themselves; third, excessive 
bureaucracy—too frequently jobs for 
political reasons are given to those in 
favor with the regime; fourth, deficien- 
cies in the tax structure and its admin- 
istration. 

A second cause of inflation within the 
region is the often unwarranted and ex- 
cessive expansion of bank credit at the 
request of businessmen who wish to fi- 
nance investments, imports, or sales on 
credit. This credit expansion is second- 
ary, as it requires a previous primary ex- 
pansion of the money put in circulation 
by the central bank. Thus, the frequency 
and the magnitude of fiscal deficits fi- 
nanced by the central bank produces an 
excessive credit expansion. As a result, 
monetary authorities are faced with the 
alternatives either restricting the credit 
to the private sector, which in the long 
run is harmful for economic growth and 
does not provide financial stability, or 
of allowing such expansion, thus increas- 
ing the infiationary pressures. 

Union demands for salary and wage 
increases completely out of proportion to 
the growth productivity are conceded or 
encouraged by political parties and the 
Government, either by demogoguery or 
a desire to redistribute national income 
is a third cause of inflation. 

A fourth cause results from exagger- 
ated or defective social legislation passed 
with a knowledge of costs and of finan- 
cial implications, and usually contrary 
to the rules of specialized bodies like the 
International Labor Office. There are 
many instances when social benefits— 
vacations with pay, termination benefits, 
bonuses, pensions, health and old-age in- 
surance, family allowances, and so 
forth—mount to 60 percent, 80 percent, 
or even 100 percent of direct remunera- 
tion. This in effect means a lower take 
home pay because both elements are 
added when labor costs are ascertained, 
and these must be related to productivity. 
In turn, this leads to new demands to 
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raise wages, thus entering into a wage 
spiral. 

In some instances, if the tax burden is 
excessive, costs and prices are affected. 
There are countries such as Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, and Peru where taxes 
represent 20 percent or more of national 
income: This is too much for an under- 
developed country with a small tax po- 
tential. Under these conditions, infla- 
tionary pressures are severely aggra- 
vated. 

In some countries within the region, 
tariff duties exceed 100 percent as an 
average, with many duties considerably 
higher. Such policies have been criticized 
consistently, even by ECLA. They affect 
domestic price levels, push up production 
costs generally, hamper exports, and 
produce inflationary pressure. 

A seventh cause is the lack of incentive 
for increasing agriculture production. 
This is due to a large extent to an exces- 
sive emphasis on industrial development, 
and explains why food production has 
not increased at a pace required by the 
growing demand of increasing popula- 
tion, and urbanization. Food prices go 
up when demand increases ahead of pro- 
duction, 

Distortions created by controls on 
prices, foreign trade, and foreign ex- 
change provide the eighth cause for in- 
flation. Price ceilings set on basic goods 
and services—food stuffs, house rents, 
electricity rates, transportation fares, 
and so forth—have depressed these ac- 
tivities, and an overvalued rate of ex- 
change has produced a similar effect on 
exports. 

The attached charts—exhibits 1 and 
2—point up the problems faced within 
the region. With the exception of Mexico 
and Venezuela, the more advanced coun- 
tries. are plagued with runaway inflation. 
The costs of living have risen by more 
than 200 percent within 4 years in two— 
Brazil, Chile—of the four countries I 
visited in late March. The other two Re- 
publics, Argentina and Peru, had an in- 
crease in their cost of living, over the 
past 4 years, of 150 percent and 70 per- 
cent, respectively. 

A comparison of the two charts shows 
that with the exception of Mexico and 
Venezuela, the more advanced Republics 
suffer from inflation, while the less ad- 
vanced Republics reflect a history of de- 
pression. 

And Venezuela, of course, is suffering 
from civil insecurity. An effective ter- 
rorist organization, the FALN, is causing 
the democratically elected government 
no end of grief and uncertainty. 

Political uncertainty and instability 
within the region accounts, to a large 
measure, for the lack of faith on the part 
of local capital investors. Few of the Re- 
publics have a recent history of stability- 
Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
and Paraguay have all fallen victims to 
varying degrees of recent unrest. Uru- 
guay, in the past one of the region’s most 
stable Republics, is now in the grip of an 
agonizing reevaluation of its system of 
government. 

While I will not dwell any further on 
the obvious history of Latin American 
political uncertainty, I do want to stress 
the continuing interruption of state 
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Stability has eroded local confidence in 
administrative security for investment. 
HARD REALITIES 


The hard realities existing within the 
Latin American Republics suggest the 
need for substantial internal reform. Fis- 
Cal and monetary reform, tooling up 
Managerial and technical skills in gov- 
ernment, and certainty in civil adminis- 
tration are all quantities necessary to 
keeping capital at home and attracting 
Capital from abroad. 

colleague, Representative Henry 
SS, has suggested one approach worth 
Considering. He suggests: 

A combination of inflation, civil Insecurity, 
and lack of patriotism causes many wealthy 

tin Americans to send their capital abroad 
rather than invest it at home. This writer has 
Urged for some years that the IDB could tap 

Capital resource by issuing IDB hard 
Currency bonds—both purchased and repay- 
able in hard currencies—to wealthy Latin 
ricans: The bonds could bear an attrac- 

Ve rate of interest, and could be sold in each 
the Latin American countries, using the 
ques developed by the Israel bond 
grives in the United States. The combined 
ure of a hedge against domestic inflation 
and default, and an appeal to the patriotism 
mee investor, seems well worth trying, The 
— could well earmark the proceeds, in- 
— the capital costs of land reform. 
very dollar that could be returned to 
a America in this way would be a dollar 
ee to Latin American economic develop- 


The Reuss proposal has much merit 

1 aims at the heart of the problem 
acing Latin American development. 
Based on existing circumstances it ap- 
more reasonable to stress and em- 
kerle to each of the Republics that 
Sp particular problems be dealt with 
ore encouraging private U.S. capital 
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into a savings and housing industry 
facing so many internal obstacles. 

Control of inflation, civil stability, and 
attracting local capital to local pro- 
grams must be the items first scheduled 
on the agenda. Attraction of U.S. capital 
into the various Latin American savings 
and housing programs should come after 
the foundations of local initiative have 
paved the way. 

My critique of present investment pos- 
sibilities within Latin America does not 
preclude a knowledge and understanding 
of the reform and progress now taking 


place. The Alliance for Progress has been 


of assistance, and under the leadership 
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of farsighted and skilled democratically 
elected leaders, many of the Republics are 
building firm foundations for improve- 
ment. The painful and discouraging his- 
tory of the past has provided an agoniz- 
ing lesson which the present leadership 
of many of the Republics do not want 
repeated. Skilled leaders, time, patience, 
and appropriate assistance will hope- 
fully write an optimistic history for the 
future. 


My statement today is meant to be a 
small addition to a constructive chapter 
in the future history of Latin America. 


The exhibits referred to follow: 


Exurerr No. 1 
Cost of living of Latin American countries, 1961-66 * 
[1958-=100} 


Puar 
28888 


— 
See 


1 Where months are indicated end of month date and not yearly average. 
3 October. 


3 December. 

t August. 

Source: International Financial Statistics, vol. 20, April 1967. 
EXUIBIT No. 2 


Latin America today 


Èm mapo ngom peta 


S -es 


ONEN 


Lanta 
Sarinem OTE 


Trinidad and Toba: 


Population (1966) | 


Thousands of 


Rate growth | De 
82 meno square miles 


Square mile 


31 


25.0 
L6 26 50.0 
24 10 13.0 
3.0 26 15.0 
24 30 17.0 
20 40 17.0 
3.8 80 20 30.0 
3.6 200 19 26.0 
3.4 50 19.0 
3.2 360 8 51.0 
3.3 110 42 19.0 
2.3 450 11 31.0 
31 50 43 38.0 
35 60 760 52.0 
25 30 57 13.0 
3.2 40 29 18.0 
2.6 13 157 27.0 
3.1 23 514 16.0 
L4 40 72 86, 0 
34 26 352 21.0 


8.8.5 


GNP and power 


16, 050 718 
599 145 
21,970 270 
4, 257 485 
5,103 284 
593 395 
960 265 
1,128 222 
795 273 
1,410 305 
327 70 
504 223 
19,415 455 
588 355 
617 495 
443 221 
4,281 367 
1,555 573 
7,691 882 
39 370 170 
193 298 230 
873 489 450 
139 392 
630 646 930 
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The Heart of a Water Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp today an di- 
torial in the Palm Springs, Calif., Desert 
Sun newspaper concerning the South- 
west water problem. I believe this edi- 
torial succinctly explains the Colorado 
River legislation once more being con- 
sidered by the Congress. 

The article follows: 

THE Heart or A WATER PROBLEM 


The famed Colorado River Water Fight is 
still being waged, and we might as well recog- 
nize it. The term itself has been heard seldom 
since the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
settling the California-Arizona legal battle, 
But the one agonizing fact that cannot be 
eluded remains, and that fact supports con- 
tinuing struggle: 

The Southwest is dependent upon a Colo- 
rado River water supply which has been 
over-committed by compact, court decrees 
and long-time uses. 

And all of the fighting, the jockeying of 
legislation and other politicking, comes down 
to various sections of the Colorado River 
Basin trying to finagle more water or hold 
onto rights they believe they already have. 

The situation as it exists today is vastly 
complex, involving all sorts of statistical, 
engineering and political issues, but that 
over-commitment is the key to California's 
stand against bills proposed for the Central 
Arizona Project. 

This state's Colorado River users take the 
stand that the proposed CAP bills of Arizona 
and Secretary of Interior Udall fail to recog- 
nize the water deficiencies and demands. The 
view simply is that it is intolerable to con- 
template a project such as the CAP without 
assurance that present rights are protected 
or that more water is assured from other 
sources. 

Any attempt to discuss this great issue 
without reference to specific details—particu- 
larly acre feet of water—is difficult, but let's 
accept a bit of oversimplification in hopes of 
better understanding. 

Basically, the stand of California and most 
of the basin states is embodied in a resolu- 
tion of the board of directors of the Coa- 
chella Valley County Water District support- 
ing Sen. Thomas Kuchel’s Colorado Bill 
8-861, which, the resolution states, contains 
the essential features for a settlement of the 
issues. 

That resolution, oversimplified, calls for: 

Works to augment the Lower Basin water 
supply. This includes authorization for 
meaningful studies for that purpose, in- 
cluding studies on importations necessary 
to firm up the water apportioned to the 
Lower Basin by the Supreme Court Decree 
and studies of adequate protection of areas 
and states where that imported water 
originates. 

Acceptance of a proposal which would pro- 
vide Colorado River basin project funds from 
fale of power from a high Hualapai Dam. 

Provision that the Central Arizona Proj- 
ect would bear its portion of any shortages 
which it would create. 

Protection of existing projects and Call- 
fornia’s allocation by the Supreme Court. 

The gut issue, it appears, is that California 
insists that the over-commitment of water 
be and enough water be provided 
to meet that commitment. Sen. Kuchel’s bill 
seeks that. The other two bills ignore that 
demand. 
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But the detalls—the acre-feet, the dates 
of compacts and court decisions, the state 
and area loyalties—can and do confuse that 
issue for many of us. 

That they do is a shame, The problem is 
truly a regional one. The Southwest simply 
does not have enough water and finding a 
way to provide enough water is the reason- 
able approach, not deciding who will have 
and who will not have. 

This is important to all areas of the South- 
west, directly or indirectly. Palm Springs, 
which uses not a drop of Colorado River 
water, is almost directly affected by the well- 
being of those areas which do. 

The solution sought by the Kuchel bill is 
the only satisfactory solution: The solution 
to the Southwest Water Problem. 

And we should let our legislators know we 
believe in that. 7 


Three Editorials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent edition of the Jewish Press, three 
editorials were written concerning dif- 
ferent aspects of the Middle East crisis. 

The first editorial discusses the diffi- 
cult battle for peace which lies ahead 
and the US. role in attaining it. The 
second deals with the long history of 
Soviet deceit which has been a character- 
istic of that country since World War II. 
The third editorial concerns Israel's 
justification for keeping the land that 
she won during the war. 

I commend them to the attention of 
our colleagues. They appeared in the 
June 23, 1967, edition of the Jewish Press, 
and follow: 

Tue BATTLE For THE PEACE 

The war is over and the more difficult 
battle—that of winning the peace remains. 
From all sides pressures will soon be brought 
to bear against Israel to give up all the terri- 
tories won by blood and sweat and sacrifice. 
The Arab-Communist unholy alliance will 
demand a return to the 1949 armistice lines; 
friendlier, but timid powers, will try to per- 
suade Israel to agree. 

We call upon our President to continue his 
quest for lasting peace in the Middle East 
by insisting that no demands be made upon 
Israel until the Arabs have agreed to recog- 
nize the Jewish State and sit with her face to 
face in negotiations. We call upon Mr. John- 
son to recognize the legitimacy of Israel's 
contention that the old armistice agreements 
are dead and that the clock cannot be turned 
back, We call upon the United States to help 
Israel win the peace for the benefit of the 
peoples of the Middle East. 


THE Russtan Dovare-Cross 

There should be no question in anyone's 
mind that Russia, if given half the chance, 
would destroy more Jews than even Hitler's 
Nazi Germany! There can be absolutely no 
question as to where Russia stands in rela- 
tions to Israel and the Jews throughout this 
world. 

Russia's record of being a two-faced, 
double-crossing nation Is still untarnished. 

Prior to World War II it double-crossed 
the United -States and signed a separate 
agreement with Germany. After that served 
its purposes, Russia sold out Hitler and 
joined the Allies. i 
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In recent years, Russia has held hands 
with the Red Chinese—as long as it served 
its purpose. When the Red Chinese wouldn't 
play in Russia’s ball park, Russia pulled its 
famous double-cross. 

Fidel Castro is a prime witness to the 
Russian double-cross. 

Russia cannot be trusted! The Arabs found 
that out—only too late. Russia pulled the 
rug from under the very nations it had prom- 
ised to support. The price these nations paid 
was in human lives. 

Russia lulled Nasser into a false sense of 
security. It gave Egypt an LSD“ type of cour- 
age to make war. 

Russia gave tanks, but didn't show the 
Egyptians how to use them. It flooded Syria 
with its outdated MIGS, but neglected to 
teach the Syrians how to fly them. 

Tronically enough, speaking before the 
United Arab Republic conclave last year, Nas- 
ser said his nation would take at least three 
years to prepare for an all-out war against 
Israel. What he implied was thai it would 
take at least that long to train his armies to 
use the Russian weapons. 

Why did Nasser make his move now? He 
knew he was unprepared! The Russians knew 
he was unprepared! 

Where were the “Russian Advisory Sol- 
diers” who were to teach the Arabs how to use 
the Russian made equipment? In all of the 
Middle East battles Israel could capture only 
five Russian artillery officers. 

The fact of the matter was that the Arabs 
had nothing to fight with! When. the Israelis 
captured 300 operable Russian tanks from 
the Arabs in an open ficld, one of the Arab 
tank men admitted he didn't even know how 
to turn the tank around to flee back to his 
own lines! 

The blood of the Arab dead shall stain the 
hands of the Russians for eternity. 

Russia stands naked before the entire world 
as a murderer, There cannot be one Arab 
family in this nation or in any nation that 
could honestly trust the Russians again, 

We call upon the United Nations to brand 
Russia as the murderer it really is. We call 
upon the nations that have been p 
so-called “Russian help" to face the facts! 
A murderer helps no one but himself. 


Tre ARAB PLICHT 


When a C.B.S.-TV camera crew with Char- 
les Collingwood was filming scenes of thë 
Egyptian tanks in the desert, during the 72 
hour Arab-Israeli war, Charles Collingwood 
hesitated for a moment as five Arab soldiers 
appeared before his cameras with their hands 
up. Mr. Collingwood cleared his throat, stam- 
mered for a second and sad. err 
err ... what do we do now? There are five 
Arab soldiers surrendering to our camera 
crew!" 

The Egyptians simply did not want to 
fight! They had nothing, and a war would 
give them nothing! Why should they fight? 

Israeli troops took over land that the Arabs 
have permitted to lay waste for centuries. 
The poor Arab peasants could do nothing 
with the land because the Arab nobility 
would give them nothing with which they 
could convert this land into farm land to 
produce food. 

Now that Israel has these lands the very 
same Arabs who inhabited the land before 
will have an opportunity to return to their 
homes and cultivate the land to build 4 
future. 

But the Communist nations have other 
ideas. They have given their pledge to the 


Arab war lords that Isracl will not keep the 


land. The circus that has gone on in the 
United Nations this past week is a disgrace 
to that esteemed body! 

If Israel is forced to return the lands she 
had won in the war, why shouldn't Russia 
return Eist Berlin to Germany, 

Ridiculous? Just as ridiculous as Israel re- 
turning the Gaza Strip! 


~ 
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The Arab nations are now preparing for 
“the next war” with Israel. This is no secret. 
The Arab leaders have asserted themselves 
and Russia has announced she will be send- 
ing more weapons, through other communist 
nations, 

In other words the Russians are telling 
Israel that if she does not give up the lands 
she has taken, she might have Russia to con- 
tend with. Russia will not risk a war for any 
Arab nation, and Israel knows that! Now if 
We can only convince the Arabs. 


Civil Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, loot- 
ing, rioting, burning, and other forms of 
Vil violence are prevalent again this 
Summer in the cities of the United States. 
ere are now before the Congress 
more than 90 separate bills designed to 
reduce these acts by providing penalties 
for those persons traveling interstate to 
foment strife and violence. 

It was my privilege to introduce this 
legislation on the first day of the 90th 
Congress and I certainly urge passage of 
Such a bill this session. 

The police departments of the Nation 
are in the frontlines against riots and 

Ve been doing a remarkable job of con- 

lling and halting these outbreaks, 

But the police departments need our 

ull support in their efforts and passage 
ie a stiff antiriot measure will aid our 

W~enforcement people. 

The Indiana Fraternal Order of Police 

t this month for their 32d annual 
nference and voted unanimously to 
support antiriot legislation. 

The Indiana State Lodge of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Police represents 6,000 
Poosier members who are police and 

W-enforcement officers in Indiana. 

A copy of their resolution follows: 

FRATERNAL ORDER OF POLICE, 
INDIANA STATE LODGE, 
Mr Lafayette, Ind., June 19, 1967. 

- LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 

The en United States of America, 

€ White House, 

ashington, D.C. 
dust NORABLE MR. PRESIDENT: The 32nd An- 
Pra Conference of the Inidiana State Lodge, 

ternal Order of Police, now convened in 
ayette, Indiana, has voted unanimously 
favor of the following stated resolution. 

Conference is in representation of over 
thousand (6,000) Police and Law Enforce- 
nt Officers in the State of Indiana, 
are eus: We feel there are persons who 
© inciting civil disorder and riots within 

T great nation, with but one goal, that 

8 to disrupt the peace and welfare of the 
Unities, and to antagonize the several 
and creeds within the Communities, 


Me 


ainynereas: It is a known fact that these in- 
core and groups are using the riot and 
8 dultsturbance for their benefit by looting, 
oar ing, and causing injury and suffering to 
fellow man, and 

ainnerens: These same people are in open 
the ce of the Law and Order of Society, and 
nati common basis upon which our great 

on was founded, and which we have de- 
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fonded in times of aggression and war, and 

Whereas: If this type of condition is al- 
lowed to exist, and these people continue 
their attacks on human diginity and God 
given rights, the lives of the Police and Law 
Enforcement. Officers will continue to be 
endangered as well as those citizens within 
the community, and 

Whereas: Such conduct could and will in 
the near future refiect upon the United 
States and the free world, 

Therefore be it resolved: The 32nd Annual 
Conference of the Indiana State Lodge, 
Fraternal Order of Police, representing in ex- 
cess of 6,000 members urge and request the 
President of the United States of America to 
strongly.recommend to the Congress of the 
United States legislation which would pro- 
hibit rioting and deter demonstrations which 
bring discredit and disrespect to the in- 
dividual community, the respective State in 
the Union and that of the United States of 
America, 

Fraternally, 
HENRY ZAWACKI, 
President. 
J. STONEBRAKER, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Amending and Extending Title V of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10943) to amend 


and extend title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendments to the Higher Education 
Act which we have accepted are, as much 
as any legislation likely to come before 
the 90th Congress, a matter of grave 
importance to the future of our Nation. 


As a nation, we have found strength 
in education. Lawmaking bodies on the 
State and Federal level have recognized 
the importance of, and the value of, an 
educated population. Surely if those who 
preceded us in this Chamber had not 
recognized the importance of education 
by passing such measures as the National 
Defense Education Act, the various GI 
bills and the Higher Education Act of 
1965—to mention but a few—we would 
have a much greater task cut out for us 
today. 

Yet today the most educated nation 
on the face of the earth in facing a severe 
educational challenge. Last fall our coun- 
try was faced with an unprecedented 
shortage of nearly 170,000 qualified 
teachers. The shortage is most acute in 
on the face of the earth is facing a severe 
areas where education has already 
slipped behind—in depressed rural areas 
and in urban slums. The situation is 
growing worse, and it will continue to 
worsen unless we accept the responsi- 
bility and take action to remedy it. 

We need more qualified teachers. It is 
as simple as that. And the purpose of this 
legislation is to contribute to the en- 
hancement of the teaching profession. If 
we succeed, I am confident very many of 
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our college students will be attracted 
to careers in teaching. 

I am pleased to note that the amend- 
ments give proper attention to the need 
of retaining qualified teachers in the 
profession. It is important, I believe, that 
we make use of every opportunity to en- 
courage the teachers of our children to 
further enrich themselves, to continue 
their education, to erase, wherever it ex- 
ists, the feeling that teaching is a dead- 
end occupation. 

The strong bipartisan support these 
amendments received are a very real 
tribute to the excellent work of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
the fine leadership of our colleague from 
the State of Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. I 
believe the Congress has cast its vote for 
education and educators by casting its 
vote for these amendments. 


Is America Overcommitted? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Birmingham Post-Herald published 
in Birmingham, Ala., carried a very pro- 
vocative editorial which quite properly 
raises the question, Is America over- 
committed? 

I should like to place this editorial in 
the Recorp today for the purpose of 
starting a dialog on this very impor- 
tant question. It is my hope that this 
editorial will stimulate members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to express 
some of their views on this very interest- 
ing question raised by the Birmingham 
Post-Herald. The editorial follows; 


Is AMERICA OVERCOMMITTED? 


Put together this string of recent ominous 
incidents: 

The “bumping” of an American destroyer 
by two Soviet warships in the Sea of Japan. 

The rash of infiltration attacks by North 
Korean troops across the demilitarized zone 
on American and South Korean outposts. 

The Peking-inspired riots and strikes in 
Hong Kong. 

The resurgence of Communist guerrilla 
activity in Venezuela, Colombia, Guatemala 
and Bolivia—all traced to Fidel Castro's 
Cuba. 

Egypt's ouster of the United Nations emer- 
gency force, blockade of the Gulf of Aquaba 
and war threats to Israel. 

There is no way of proving it, but it is 
likely all this hotting up is linked to the 
Vietnam war, and the United States’ deep 
involvement in it. 

The Arab-Israel crisis, on top of these 
other developments, raises the question with 
fresh relevance: Is the U.S. overcommitted 
militarily around the world? Do we have the 
men, arms, ships, planes, money and appe- 
tite to face two, three, four or five simultane- 
ous demands on our alliances, while we have 
a half-million men in Vietnam? 

We have 40 treaties binding us to military 
commitments on five continents. .Under 
President Truman the Inter-American, North 
Atlantic, Australia-New Zealand and Philip- 
pine treaties were undertaken. Under Prési- 
dent Eisenhower, we entered into the South 
Korean, Southeast Asian, Nationalist Chi- 
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nese, and Japanese treaties, Interestingly, 
we added no new defense treaty obligations 
under President Kennedy, nor so far under 
President Johnson. 

But we have taken upon ourselves other, 
non-treaty commitments in the form of 
Senate resolutions. (like the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution), White House statements, and 
press conference remarks of the incumbent 
secretary of state and the vice president, As 
a result, we have become much more deeply 
involved in Vietnam. = 

Needless to say, all these Obligations were 
made one at a time, in response to events. 
They are all defensive and deterrent in in- 
tent. But they have become, over the years, 
an immense collective commitment to many 
people, in many places. So far we have always 
responded to the call. But there is a real 
possibility our resources may someday be 
overloaded. 

Now is not the time to renege on any 
of our commitments, obviously. But when 
and where possible, we should seek to thin 
out our obligations, There is no reason for 
the automatic renewal of a treaty, without 
modification, as it expires. (We are thinking 
of the U.S.-Japan treaty that expires in 
1907.) 

And above all, the Administration's policy 
of going as far as it honorably can to con- 
clude a negotiated settlement of the Viet- 
nam war is a matter of prudence. It is not 
simply that we want a negotiated peace. We 
need it. 


A Spiritual and Community Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, recently one 
of my outstanding constituents, the 
Reverend Henry R. Kupsh, of St. An- 
drew'’s Church in Williston Park, was 
feted at a testimonial dinner in his 
honor. 

Reverend Kupsh has for more than a 
quarter of a century exemplified the 
highest standards of humanitarian and 
community service as pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church and as chaplain to the 
Williston Park Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment. As a spiritual leader, community 
leader, and friend he has won the hearts 
and minds of the people of Williston 
Park. n 

At the dinner in his honor, Reverend 
Kupsh heard messages of congratula- 
tions and respect from local, State, and 
Federal officials, Civic groups, service 
organizations, and youth groups from 
Williston Park had gifts and plaques to 
honor Reverend Kupsh and his wife, 
Alice. In addition several bishops of the 
Episcopal Church were in attendance to 
join in the tributes to Reverend Kupsh. 

The testimonial dinner was well 
deserved; Reverend Kupsh is a special 
kind of person, He is the kind of person 
all men respect and love. St. Andrew's 
Church has been blessed to have so fine 
a pastor. The Williston Park Fire De- 
partment has been fortunate to have so 
devoted a chaplain. Williston Park and 
the entire Third Congressional District, 
which I am honored to represent, are 
foreyer indebted to the Reverend Henry 
R. Kupsh—a special quality of man. 
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The Medical Manpower Shortage Respon- 
sibility of Organized Medicine and the 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions I have directed the attention 
of the House to the increasing shortage 
of U.S. trained physicians. In an ex- 
tremely perceptive article in the April 
1967 issue of the Journal of Medical 
Education, Dr. Alex Gerber points out 
that unless immediate action is under- 
taken by medical educators, organized 
medicine and government, this shortage 
may be projected into the future with 
disastrous consequences to our Nation's 
standards of health and life expectancy. 
Dr. Gerber states as reasons for this 
marked decrease in physicians the fol- 
lowing— 

First, population growth has outdis- 
tanced and will continue to exceed the 
number of physicians in private practice; 

Second, an explosion of demand for 
health services is resulting from higher 
income and educational levels; 

Third, the upsurge in all forms of 
health insurance; 

Fourth, the aging of the population 
with an attendant increase in chronic 
diseases; 

Fifth, the added demands upon the 
physician’s time because of highly com- 
plex diagnostic and therapeutic proce- 
dures which were completely unknown 
only two decades ago. 

Underlining the dimensions and seri- 
ousness of this problem is the recent re- 
port of the board of trustees of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. While the as- 
sociation has long refused to issue a 
definitive statement of its position, at 
the AMA's annual convention on June 
19, the board acknowledged that the 
shortage of physicians in the United 
States is reaching alarming proportions. 
As reported in Time magazine of June 
30, 1967: 

In 1933 the Association urged medical 
schools to curtail enrollments for fear that 
they would produce too many doctors. Subse- 
quently, as warnings multiplied of an im- 
pending crisis in the supply of doctors, the 
AMA kept insisting that there is no cause for 
concern. Last week, the Board of Trustees did 
an about-face. In a report using words that 
it had once rejected vehemently it declared 
that the shortage of doctors. . . . called for 
an “immediate and unprecedented increase“. 
It urged medical schools whose enrollments 
have remained static to figure out ways of 
admitting more students “in the light of na- 
tional demand”, and also called on the five 
schools of osteopathy that are still independ- 
ent to convert into regular medical schools. 


I am also informed by officials of the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges that the small number of U.S. medi- 
cal school graduates has been recognized 
by that organization to present a very 
urgent and vital national problem. I am 
advised that on May 17, 1967, the mem- 
bers of the association authorized the 
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president, Dr. Hubbard, to appoint a 
committee to recommend what facilities, 
people, and dollars it would take to in- 
crease the output of physicians enough 
to maintain the necessary physician-to- 
population ratio without the importation 
of foreign medical graduates. 

Both the AMA and the AAMC are to be 
commended for their adoption of a pro- 
gressive and responsible position. The 
clear statements of policy made by these 
organizations will do much to supply 
dynamics and initiative to national ef- 
forts to increase the output of doctors. 
Thus, I urge that the Congress, through 
its appropriate committees, investigate 
ways in which aid may be provided to 
commence construction and staffing of 
both new and expansion of existing 
medical schools. Specifically, I recom- 
mend that the adequacy of grant-in-aid 
assistanace provided to medical schools 
under the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1963 be reas- 
sessed. Under this act and its 1965 
amendments some $650 million is au- 
thorized for programs continuing 
through fiscal year 1969, for the con- 
struction of teaching facilities in the 
health professions. Competing with the 
medical schools for this limited amount 
are schools of dentistry, pharmacy, op- 
tometry, podiatry, public health and 
veterinary medicine. 

It would seem evident that a program 
of the magnitude necessary to provide 
our Nation with adequate health services 
will demand a much larger outlay 
Federal funds. As indicated by Dr. Ger- 
ber, Russia, with a 17-percent larger 
population, graduates three times 8&5 
many doctors as the United States; we 
obviously can profitably engage in other 
races besides the one to the moon. 

In view of the increasing gravity of 
this problem, Congress can be no less 
progressive nor less dynamic. 


Twin Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, pres” 
ent Government regulations for contracts 
to foreign firms are blind to the loss of 
millions of dollars in tax revenue to the 
U.S. Treasury, and correspondingly tO 
the American taxpayer. 

Recently, Twin Industries Corp. of 
Cheektowaga, N.Y., lost out on a defense 
contract to Canadair Ltd. of Montreal, 
Quebec. The Twin Industries’ bid was 
$1,495,000 higher than Canadair’s, bu 
the loss in tax revenue to the U.S, Treas- 
wry was in excess of $3 million, The net 
loss to the American people was, there- 
fore, over $1.5 million. 

To correct this inadequacy, MT: 
Speaker, I have introduced today a pill 
which will require Federal agencies to 
take into consideration tax losses to the 
U.S. Treasury in the awarding of GOY“ 
ernment contracts to foreign bidders. 
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Airport in the Lake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
ed Chicago Daily News has cap- 
the forward-looking spirit of 

Chicago in its excellent editorial entitled 
rt in the Lake.” 

When I first proposed that the city 
Of Chicago give serious consideration to 
building a third airport out in Lake 

chigan, there were cynics who said it 
Could not be done and basically, belittled 
the idea. 

It is a source of great comfort to me to 
know that today, a responsible news- 

r like the Chicago Daily News comes 
ut in support of the project. 

Other newspapers in Chicago have also 
ipoken out in support of the project, and 

is my hope that Chicago will be the 

Major city of the world to have a 
major airport out in the lake. 

As the Chicago Daily News quite prop- 
erly observes, whatever obstacles may 
exist to such an airport, the rewards will 
More than offset the problems. 

Jet noise continues to be the most 
Serious problem in my congressional dis- 
lab t, and with the construction of a 

€front airport, this problem would 
almost totally abated. 


Bae Chicago Daily News editorial fol- 


AIRPORT IN THE LAKE 
tat nad with an engineering report declaring 
nog an airport in Lake Michigan is feasible, 
its City of Chicago should push on toward 
h Tealization as rapidly as possible. While 
Urdles remain, the greatest of these is a 
atti erous negativism in some quarters—an 
tude that because nothing of its kind 
280 zuch a project should be shunned as 
tr radical.” 
Chicago is to carve out a place in the air 
rey Comparable to its eminence in the age of 
1 some radical thinking is in order. 
with ue be “radical” to have an airport 
distri 10 minutes of the central business 
ot none of the nation’s 10 biggest cities 
is Wha, this kind of conyenience. Yet that 
Just 3 t Chicago would have with its alrport 
1 %2 miles offshore. 
Cpa wa be “radical” to have the prin- 
approaches for the thundering jets 
Prey & totally uninhabited area, Yet the 
Diea aE westerly winds would make it 
to cal for most traffic into the lake alrport 
Sweep in over the lake itself, and most 
In gots could be mainly over water, as well. 
More “ge when the sonic boom is becoming 
en, 178 more of a problem, this noise abate- 
to the actor could prove of major importance 
Th city's welfare and comfort. 
beq wae of an airport built on the lake 
may 8 cofferdams holding back the water 
the 1 seem radical at first blush. Yet 
8 have used a similar principle to 
engin © their country for centuries, and the 
an 8 have declared it entirely practical. 
be canine access to the mainland, that could 
binati y provided by a causeway-tunnel com- 
transit of any desired trafic capacity. Rapid 
Comm, and motor traffic could both be ac- 
foreci Odated, and sound planning could 
as 2 the probability of such traffic jams 
Airport O'Hara and nearly all other big 
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Critics of the lake airport plan have cited 
lake fog as a hazard arguing against the 
site. Swift and steady progress in perfecting 
instrument landings indicates that by the 
time this field can be opened—perhaps 1975— 
this problem will have been completely 
whipped. 

The matter of air congestion resulting 
from the proximity of three major airports 
will have to be reckoned with no matter 
where Chicago’s third airport is situated. 
Mainly it comes down to the efficient control 
of traffic from the towers, and here, too, sci- 
ence is moving steadily toward reducing risk 
to a minimum. 

Esthetically, the lake airport will offer no 
problem at all, since practically all of its 
facilities will be completely below line-of- 
sight from shore and the airport will look like 
a big cloud shadow on the water. 

In short, no formidable problems appear 
to stand between Chicago and the creation 
of the nation’s most convenient major air- 
port. The price of approximately $300,000,000 
is about what any great new airport is likely 
to cost, by the time a costly site is acquired 
and made ready. 

We commend Mayor Daley for his vision 
and boldness in bringing the airport-in-the- 
lake idea out of the realm of fantasy and 
into the area of hard practicality. Now is the 
time to press onward toward final clearance 
and construction. f 


Economic Opportunity Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, 6 months 
ago the Small Business Administration 
announced an expansion of its economic 
opportunity loan program. This program 
is being carried on in the upper Midwest 
from the SBA regional office in my dis- 
trict of Minneapolis, as the following 
article from the June 15 Minneapolis 
Star indicates: 

MORE BUSINESS LOANS TO POOR ARE 
PLANNED 


(By Maurice Hobbs) 


Business loans totaling $1 million to poor 
persons and persons who cannot get loans 
elsewhere is one goal of the regional Small 
Business Administration (SBA) office in the 
coming fiscal year, Director Harry Sieben said 
Wednesday. 

Sieben said he hopes to make 100 loans, 
averaging about $10,000 each, in Minnesota 
and the portion of Wisconsin covered by the 
SBA office at 816 2nd Av. S. 

The loans would be made under the eco- 
nomic opportunity loan program, an ex- 
panded version of the SBA economic oppor- 
recat assistance program that began in 
1964. 

The earlier program used small business 
development centers supported by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to screen loan ap- 
plications. The procedure ended in this area 
at the close of 1966, when the Hennepin 
County small business center closed. It was 
considered to be of low priority when the 
county anti-poverty committee had to ad- 
just to congressional cutbacks in the anti- 
poverty program last fall, 

Since January the SBA office has been 
making anti-poverty loans in two categories: 

Economic Opportunity Loan I ls mainly for 
persons now in business whose incomes pro- 
vide only a marginal existence. 
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Economic Opportunity Loan II is for those 
whose incomes provide more than a marginal 
existence but who, for various reasons, have 
lacked opportunity to establish or expand 
small businesses. 

They may be discriminated against on an 
ethnic basis, or may simply be in an area 
where banks do not make new business loans, 

“We're looking for people with know-how 
who fit into our categories,” said Charles 
McCoy, program co-ordinator. . 

The changeover in January added the sec- 
ond category of loan and made another major 
change. Previous to January the loans could 
be made only through small business devel- 
opment centers. They were located in Hen- 
nepin County, on the White Earth Indian 
Reservation and in northern Wisconsin, 

Only persons in those areas could receive 
loans. Now, said Sieben, loans are available 
to anyone in Minnesota who qualifies. The 
move, he said “removed a great inequality in 
the program.” 

The SBA is still not throwing money away, 
he noted. It expects to be paid back, and 
“we don’t propose to take all the economi- 
cally disadvantaged and put them in busi- 
ness,” 

But it does offer loans at low interest rates 
over long terms and can provide financial and 
management counseling, calling on experts 
from some of the area's largest firms. 


Libraries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in our 
preoccupation with education these 
days—and I must admit I am among 
those very much preoccupied in this 
field—it is sometimes easy for us to over- 
look the resources which contribute to 
education in our communities. 

We know of a need for good schools. 
We know of the need for educational 
research. We can talk glowlying of con- 
tributions an educated populous can 
make to its nation and its world. 

It is even easy for us to think beyond 
classrooms and buildings when we dis- 
cuss education. At such times we can 
talk about subject areas, research, find- 
ings, and new concepts. It is amazing, 
however, how few times the word - 
brary” comes up. 

That is why it was particularly satisfy- 
ing to me recently to read the latest 
issue of a little pamphlet called Citizens 
Business, published by the Pennsylvania 
Economy League and its Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. This little publication, 
I assure you, has become a valuable one 
in recent years, particularly to public 
Officials. It has been known to deal with 
many subjects, sometimes with real in- 
sight. 

The most recent issue, dated June 15, 
1967, deals with local, district, regional 
library services as provided by the Phila- 
delphia free library. I will not attempt 
to summarize the article. It is concise 
enough in itself. I would like to offer it in 
its entirety, however, for the RECORD: 
PHILADELPHIA Free LIBRARY: LOCAL, DISTRICT, 

RECIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES 

For many years, the Free Library of Phil- 

adelphia has provided services not only to 
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city residents but also to nonresidents. Regis- 
tration for borrowing privileges is free to 
every nonresident who pays city taxes and 
to members of his family. Other nonresidents 
may register for an annual fee of $3. At the 
end of 1966, the Free Library had 337,000 
registered adult and 203,000 juvenile borrow- 
ers. Of these 540,000 registrants, over 4,000 
were fee-paying nonresidents. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CODE 


Since 1961, when state legislation was en- 
acted, and, later, federal legislation, the Free 
Library has broadened the base of its serv- 
ices and support. The 1961 Pennsylvania Lib- 
rary Code consolidated, codified, and amend- 
ed previous laws covering public libraries and 
made law the Pennsylvania Plan for Library 
Development. The Pennsylvania Plan has re- 
ceive national recognition and has served as 
the model for legislation in at least two other 
states—Michigan and Florida. 


A SYSTEM CONCEPT OF THREE TIERS 


A system concept lies at the heart of the 
Pennsylvania Plan: ready access by each citi- 
zen to local library service; up to 30 district 
libraries; and four regional resource centers t+ 
for research materials and specialized sery- 
ices. Public libraries may voluntarily become 
associated with the plan. In return for meet- 
ing local support criteria set by the state, 
they receive state financial aid. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia qualifies 
for state aid for all three levels of support. 

As a local library, the Free Library reeeives 
state aid for its services to city residents and 
taxpayers. The Library Code authorizes a 
maximum state contribution of 25 cents per 
person in the “service area.” In 1967, state 
aid for local services is estimated at $535,000. 
As part of this aid, the state is channeling 
$30,000 financed by the Federal Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act for a demonstra- 
tion program to develop library usage in city 

areas, 

In its role as a district library, the Free 
Library extends services to 42 local libraries 
in Eastern Montgomery and Delaware Coun- 
ties. District services consist of three main 
activities: 

Rotation among the libraries of special col- 
lections of books which they might not 
otherwise obtain 

Expansion of interlibrary loans between 
the Free Library and local libraries in the 
district 

Provision of professional counsel to staff 


members of the 42 libraries 
Sources of support, Free Library of Philadel- 
phia, in 1967 
[Thousands of dollars] 
%%% ͤ——Ä—V—TTTTVVVVVVT 5. 710 
State: 
enn 535 
District ee 2 223 
Regional Servicſe 97 


Total 


The maximum state contribution for the 
district library service is 25 cents per person 


+ The Free Library of Philadelphia, the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania 
State Library in Harrisburg, and the Pennsyl- 
3 State University Library at University 
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in the service area of the 42 local libraries. 
For this program, state ald to the Free 
Library in 1967 is estimated at $223,000. 

As a regional resource Hbřary, the Free 
Library receives state ald for the develop- 
ment of book collections and services for use 
throughout Pennsylvania. By agreement with 
the other resource libraries, the Free Library 
puts particular emphasis on its collections 
in the fields of Religion and Philosophy, 
Costume, Theatre, Folklore, Modern Litera- 
ture, Fiction, Geography and Travels, Insur- 
ance, Fine Arts, Music, Sports, Criminology, 
Anthropology, Ancient and Modern History. 

The Library Code authorizes a maximum 
appropriation of $100,000 for each resource 
library. The Free Library will receive. $97,000 
for this service in 1967. 


TWO OTHER SERVICES 


The Free Library also provides two other 
services for which it receives support from 
outside the city. As a Library for the Blind, 
it provides services on a reimbursed basis 
to the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
West Virginia. Using Federal Library Services 
and Construction Act funds, the Free Library 
has been selected as one of two regional film 
centers in Pennsylvania. The Free Library 
will augment its collection of educational 
films and distribute them to users through 
district libraries in the eastern half of the 
state. Reimbursement for services to the 
blind will amount to $137,000 in 1967; for 
film service, the Federal government wili 
reimburse $105,000. 


Commemorating Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
since 1963, Maryland has joined with 
other States in a nationwide program 
to commemorate the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. All citizens 
have been urged to ring bells from pub- 
lic buildings, private homes, churches, 
and schools, at 2 p.m. for 4 minutes on 
July Fourth. This patriotic project has 
been energetically promoted by the 
Maryland Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
particularly by Francis Lee, department 
commander, and Charles A. Kreatchman, 
department adjutant. I commend their 
worthy efforts to the Members of Con- 
gress. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS x 


Either House may order the printing of # 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be refi 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
test (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p, 1942). 
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Jackson: Birthplace of the Republican 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 

mt: GRIFFIN. Mr. President, July 6 

f ‘oft 


sg 7 anniversary of the 
0 e Republican Party at 
Jackson, Mich., in the year 1854. 
of J mark that anniversary, the people 
4ckson are planning an appropriate 
end in that city over the week- 
uled u. July 7. Among the events sched- 
ang are a banquet, a pageant, exhibits 
Cans, eens by prominent Republi- 
A including Members of Congress. 
an highlight of the observance will be 
address by Representative FRED 
rm Nat. of Iowa, who is well known 
on the gut of Congress as an authority 
Republican President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
Party early days of the Republican 
to 477 aud the concerns which gave birth 
Quen party, need to be recalled fre- 
throw —not only in Jackson, Mich., but 
R shout the Nation. 
our Was in Jackson on July 6, 1854, that 
Dring was founded; here that the 
Dub: les for which the youthful Re- 
stp Kan organization then stood, and 
cony 014s to, were adopted by a formal 
€ntion assembled precisely for that 
tha pose. That famous gathering “under 
Oaks” remains a testament to the 
Matters „of this America, and to the 
Dle or ve and human concern of the peo- 
The achigan: 
Palitiog “publican Party is unique in our 
ously history. It originated spontane- 
longo, born of a determination to no 
them. avoid an issue—slavery—which to 
Wende 17 of the utmost moral conse- 
of de. It was not so much the glamor 
becher ticular leader which brought to- 
men of various political oie 
nds, and loyalties; bu 
— the love of individual liberty and 
bility of the human spirit. 
in 5 back to that green summer day 
Whig m, over a century ago, when 
Liberty add Democrats, Free Soilers, and 
their a men banded together to voice 
belie 1 oger at the evil of slavery and their 
by 5 a human dignity is not limited 
Dring} t or race or religious beliefs— 
dul dle on which the Republican Party 
me today. 
3 birth is chronicled in nu- 
Quote journals, from one of which I 
FA Siu following excerpt: 
acco hall was entirely inadequate to the 
t oodation of „ [a com- 
Ment e cannot make today], an adjourn- 
Skirts er Dad to an oak grove on the out- 
the village, where a platform was 


f 
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hastily erected. The scene, as the crowd 
moved toward the grove, was an inspiring 
one. As far back as the eye could reach was 
& procession of men, with many women also. 
The grove itself was a beautiful plece of 
woods, situated on what was known as Mor- 
gan's Forty,” situated between the village 
and the race course. The scene there was an 
animated one, suggesting a huge picnic, the 
Jackson brass band enlivening the occasion 
with patriotic airs. 


The convention, assembling at the spot 
which later became the intersection of 
Franklin and Second Streets, was per- 
haps the first group officially to fuse the 
new antislavery elements into a cohesive 
group and to give that group the name 
“Republican.” The Jackson Convention is 
clearly the first assembly to formulate 
and give an abiding place to Republican 
principles in a party platform. 

Horace Greeley is thought to have 
been responsible for suggesting the Par- 
ty’s name. Joseph Warren, the editor of 
the Detroit Tribune, who had done so 
much to galvanize public sentiment in 
opposition to the extension of slavery, 
later stated that Greeley had suggested 
the name Republican a day or two before 
the assembly in Jackson. At the conven- 
tion Warren urged the adoption of the 
name, which was included in the plat- 
form. 

The name was a logical choice—for 
theoretical, sentimental, and historical 
reasons. Because Jefferson had initiated 
the policy of restricting slavery in the 
Ordinance of 1784, sentiment favored 
naming the new party “Republican”—a 
name which Andrew Jackson had earlier 
deemed expendable. For the slavery- 
sympathizing Democrats had betrayed 
both the heritage of Jefferson and the 
cause of liberty. It was up to the new 
party to revitalize the Jeffersonian con- 
cept of human freedom and republican 
liberty which were now so shamefully 
abused. Writes Arthur Norman Hol- 
combe: 

The original spirit of the Anti-slavery Re- 
publicans was the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence, of the Land Ordinance of 
1785, and of the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787. Of the first of these great documents, 
Thomas Jefferson was the author; he had a 
leading part in the preparation of the sec- 
ond; his ideals were embodied in the third. 
In these three documents the fighting prin- 
ciples of the Anti-slavery Republicans were 
first set forth. The interests to which the 
Anti-slavery Republicans were most strongly 
devoted were those which had most loyally 
supported the Jefferson policies. Thus the 
spirit as well as the name of the original 
Jeffersonian party was revived by the party 
of Lincoln, of Seward, and of Chase. 


William S. Myers has pointed out that 
Michigan was especially fertile ground 
for the Republican Party to take seed 
in, since its people were well informed 
and scorned the institution of human 
slavery. 

He writes: ~ 

The State of Michigan was then peopled by 
inhabitants of old American stock, far above 


the average in education and intelligence, 
and we can see this section of the American 
people at its best. 


The young Republican Party appealed 
to the educated and culturally sophisti- 
cated men and women who formed the 
intellectual nucleus of the Nation. As one 
historian—A. M. Simons—has noted: 

Whittier wrote its campaign songs, Lowell 
translated its doctrines into poetry, while 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, and 


American literature counted on its member- 
ship rolls. ‘ 


Particularly important in gaining for 
the Republicans the publicity necessary 
to political survival, was Horace Gree- 
ley’s newspaper, the New York Tribune. 
Journalists such as Greeley helped the 
Republican Party recognize in its 1854 
platform the interests of working men 
and women as well as the intellectuals 
of the day. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
which repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise and opened the Western territories 
to slavery, led to the Jackson meeting. 
Among the Democratic leaders who par- 
ticipated were Kingsley S. Bigham, 
Hovey K. Clarke, and Isaac P. Chris- 
tiancy, all famous names in the history 
of Michigan politics. 

Among the Whigs who joined the group 
was Zachariah Chandler, who later dis- 
tinguished himself as Republican Sena- 
tor from Michigan. Chandler's speech at 
the 1854 convention was particularly 
stirring. He caught the spirit of this 
conference. Said Chandler: 

Misfortunes make strange bedfellows. I see 
before me Whigs, Democrats, and Free Sollers, 
all mingling together to rebuke a great Na- 
tional wrong. I was born a Whig; I have 
always lived a Whig, and I hope to die fight- 
ing for some of the good Whig doctrines. But 
I do not stand here as a Whig. I have laid 
aside party to rebuke treachery. 


Another speech of great appeal was 
made by Lewis Clark, a fugitive slave, 
immortalized as the character, “George 
Harris” in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Clark was the son of a Revolutionary 
soldier and a Kentucky Negress, and was 
then living on a farm near Sandwich, 
Ontario, He told how at the death of his 
father the family was sold on the auc- 
tion block, and how he escaped from 
slavery. The effect of his speech on the 
assembly was powerful, intensifying the 
determination of the audience to end this 
institution. 

It was an inspiring day; one of those 
high moments in history which still af- 
fects human affairs. 

The timelessness of that first Republi- 
can platform makes it worth repeating: 

Surely that institution [that is, slavery— 
for which today we may substitute civil in- 
justice of all kinds]! .. Surely that institu- 
tion [reads the platform] is not to be 
strengthened ard encouraged against which 
Washington, the calmest and wisest of our 
Nation, bore unequivocal testimony; as to 
which Jefferson, filled with a love of liberty, 
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exclaimed: “Can the liberties of a Nation be 


violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I trem- 
ble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just; that His justice cannot sleep forever 
...” We believe these sentiments to be true 
now as they were then. 


In 1967, those sentiments are just as 
true; the Republican Party still stands 
for the rights of men, for human jus- 
tice, and for individual dignity. The con- 
vocation under the oaks on that bright 
summer day did the Nation an invalu- 
able service, for which the city of Jack- 
son, Mich., is justly remembered. 

This city is today a thriving example 
of the American spirit. A center for in- 
dustry, transportation, and higher edu- 
cation; it has a reputation for enlight- 
ened political activity. The congressional 
district in which Jackson is located sends 
a Republican Representative to the Con- 
gress—partial testimony to the promi- 
nent role Republicans have played in 


Michigan history in the century follow- | 


ing the Jackson convention. 

Yes, we are proud of our party, and of 
the role which Jackson has played in its 
formation and perpetuation. 

I salute the city of Jackson and offer 
my sincere admiration for the loyalty of 
its people to the principles for which the 
Republican Party stands. 

As the Detroit Post Tribune wrote long 
ago: 

To the men who gathered on that mid- 
summer day in the oak grove at Jackson be- 
longs the honor of being the first to com- 
prehend a great opportunity; they were wise 
enough to improve all its possibilities, and 
there founded and named the party of the 
future. 


The Influence of the Minerals Industry on 
General Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for anyone 
who is apprehensive about this Na- 
tion’s self-sufficiency with respect to 
mineral raw materials, this year’s Jack- 
ling Lecture will provide welcome relief. 
It refutes the notion that vital min- 
erals might be denied us if international 
supply routes were severed. 

This year’s Jackling Lecture is a les- 
son in mineral economics. It was pre- 
sented by Dr. James Boyd, former Di- 
rector of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, on 
the occasion of his receiving the 1967 
Daniel C. Jackling Award of the Society 
of Mining Engineers, a constituent of the 
American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical, and Petroleum Engineers. 

Dr. Boyd, a native of Australia, re- 
ceived his early education in England 
and was later graduated from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology with a 
bachelor of science degree and from a 
Colorado School of Mines with master 
and doctor of science degrees. In 1941, 
he gave up teaching geology to become 
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head of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board’s metal branch and aided in the 
mobilization of the mining industry for 
World War II. Since that time he has 
distinguished himself in many important 
positions in government and private in- 
dustry. 

As Army liaison to the War Produc- 
tion Board, Dr. Boyd helped direct the 
flow of raw materials. As first director of 
the Industry Division of the Military 
Government, he guided the recovery of 
German industry from the devastation 
of the war. 

In 1946, Dr. Boyd became dean of the 
faculty of the Colorado School of Mines, 
then reentered Government service as 
assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, 
serving as director of the Bureau of 
Mines for 4 years. He joined the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp., in 1951, and since 1960 
he has been president of the Copper 
Range Co. 

In response to his selection as Jackling 
Award winner, Dr. Boyd presented a lec- 
ture that should be in the library of 
everyone who is in any way responsible 
for minerals policies of Federal and State 
Governments. It can also be valuable 
reading for the general public, especially 
for those who need reassurance about the 
stockpile of minerals that lie beneath 
the surface of our land. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert in the Recorp Dr. Boyd’s lecture, 
“The Influence of the Minerals Industry 
on General Economics”: 

THe INFLUENCE OF THE MINERALS INDUSTRY 
ON GENERAL ECONOMICS 
(By James Boyd) 

As our society grows in complexity, it be- 
comes more urgently incumbent upon scien- 
tists and engineers to bring their experience 
to bear on the solution, not only of techni- 
cal problems, but also on socio-economic 
difficulties. It is to this field that I have 
directed a large part of my energies. 

RAW MATERIALS BASIC TO THE ECONOMIC PROCESS 

There are certain premises, frequently over- 
looked, which bear emphasis. As economics 
concerns the production, distribution, and 
consumption of goods, so our whole society 
is based on raw materials. Without the basic 
extractive industries of agriculture and min- 
ing, there would be no economic problems 
with which to deal, This principle has been 
expressed as: 

“All productivity is based on three factors: 
(1) natural resources, whose form, place, and 
condition are changed by the expenditure of 
(2) human energy (both muscular and men- 
tal), with the ald of (3) tools.” 

It seems strange that such an obvious 
statement needs to be made. It is forgotten 
by all of us, however, at one time or another 
when we get involved in the complicated 
theories of economics dealing with the finan- 
cial and fiscal policies of the various govern- 
ments, in the financing of enterprises, in 
marketing, and in labor relations. Unless 
decisions in all of these fields are made with 
this and the rest of the Ten Pillars of Eco- 
nomic Wisdom consciously in mind, the 
resultant policies are doomed to eventual 
failure, whether these are policies of indi- 
viduals, companies or governments. 

The economic process is basic to society. 
But economics and the social aspects of hu- 
manity are inevitably intertwined. If human 
needs are not provided for within the basic 
economic structure, conflicts arise to disrupt 
the most carefully laid social plans. Similarly, 
it lu the failure of society to cope with basic 
economic prerequisites that leads to discord 
within the body politic and thus to eventual 
economic disaster. We who are engaged in the 
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various aspects of the mineral industry. 

therefore, have a large part to play in so- 

ciety's future development. 

MINERAL RAW MATERIALS OCCUR NATURALLY IN 
NEARLY LIMITLESS QUANTITIES 


Throughout my career in and out of gov- 
ernment, I have formed my decisions on two 
principles: 1) Fundamentally, all mineral 
raw materials exist within the earth's crust 
in quantities greatly exceeding man’s needs; 
2) Any problems of supply of these materials 
are primarily economic in nature. 

With respect to my first assumption, anal- 
yses by geochemists enable them to estimate 
the quantities in which each of the known 
elements exist in the earth's crust. One of 
the most cautious and famous suggests that 
the average copper content of the litho- 
sphere to a depth of ten miles is about 55 
parts per million. If this is valid, then the 
lithosphere contains about 1.4 quadrillion 
(1.4x10") tons of copper metal—an unimag- 
inable quantity. This is 8,500,000-fold that 
which has been consumed by man in his 
existence. To illustrate further, consider that 
the deepest copper mine in history went to 
about 9000 ft. below the surface; the present 
copper mines of the world now average less 
than 1500 ft. in depth. We can assume that 
in most continental land areas of the world 
it is technically feasible to mine to a depth 
of at least one mile. The land areas of the 
World to an average depth of one mile, then, 
contain 343 billion tons (343x10*) of copper 
metal, or 2000 times that which has been ex- 
tracted to date. 

I don't believe man will ever expend his 
energies to extract copper from rocks which 
contain only a few parts per million, but be 
knows that each element appears in 5 
lar rocks in different relative quantities. 
Those experienced in mineral technology 
search for useful minerals in those 
where accidents of nature have concentrated 
them in sufficient quantities to make thelr 
extraction economic. 

We really do not know where or how large 
are the deposits which are sub- un? 
der present economic conditions. We fre- 
quently observe sizable deposits in our ex- 
ploration activities; hence, we are all a 
that they exist, and many of us may even 
have given them enough consideration to 
appreciate their size and long-term poten; 
tial. Some of these are the lean “red bed 
coppers; the shales and limestones which 
contain small amounts of lead and zinc; 4 
the sea waters that are known to have 
and other minerals. Harrison Brown has ev 
calculated that there is sufficient 
in some granites to produce more en 
than that necessary to extract it, if we ever 
needed to do so. 

The purpose of this excursion is to point 
out that mineral raw materials exist in p 
nitely larger quantities than those Wits 
which we now deal. Let us take a look a 
the statements of those who say our T°- 
sources are limited, that they will some dag 
be exhausted, and that our great indus 
society will grind to a halt. Examine the fre 
quently expressed general statement that 
United States is rapidly becoming a “nave 
not” nation in respect to mineral resources. 
think that this notion can be quickly dis- 
pelled with some specific examples: The unit 
ed States has always been an importer © 
manganese, without which steel could not be 
made by the most generally practiced metal 
lurgical methods. We have imported almos 
100% of our requirements for years, but gur 
ing every emergency we have considered tn 
vast known domestic deposits of this mate” 
rial, which are sufficiently high grade to be 
worth considering. Yet we still have only ® 
very small manganese industry because th 
are deposits elsewhere in the world which 
can be mined, beneficiated If necessary. a 
the manganese shipped half-way around w 
world far more inexpensively than we can 22 
up facilities to produce it from domest 
sources. But we are not a have- not nation- 
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Aluminum is an even more dramatic ex- 
Ample. It occurs in one form or another In 
every state of the Union in limitless quan- 
tities, Yet, we depend upon Surinam, Guinea, 

rica, and now Australia because it is cheap- 
er to do so. There are hundreds of other ex- 
amples, including iron ore. We have the re- 
teure. Our economy just demands raw ma- 
erials at the lowest possible cost. 
en I am trying to say is that the supply 

mineral raw materials to fill the world’s 
Ustrial needs is primarily an economic 
Problem, of which the technology required 
develop these sources is only a part. Public 
Or corporate policy should not be made on 
assumption that raw materials are limit- 
heen basic raw material resources are not 
ted, but only the technology or the 
at uctive capacity to make them available 
the right price. 
ECONOMIC PROCESS GENERALLY WILL PRO- 
SUFFICIENT RAW MATERIALS FOR MAN’S 


Raw materials, including those obtained 
trom mining, have long been taken for 
Wanted. Consumers appear unaware that 

cannot continue to be produced at the 
tame relative prices indefinitely. Except for 

le agricultural commodities, most 
Products of the extractive industries at any 
tees Price level are limited. As the popula- 
— Of the world increases and new nations 
Tha aMucnce, the demand for basic raw 
ti terials Is tending to outstrip the produc- 
ve capacity, based on known resources of 

N t economic composition, 

OW let us direct our attention to the 
®conomics of the facilities that turn mineral 
TsOurces into useful raw materials for in- 


+ Sand for glass, and gypsum and 
het for building materials, need Uttle 
Tead labor to make them into products 
local} for public use. Therefore, they can be 
De y obtained in most cases and inex- 


metals, which require a relatively 
efort to produce, however, are used 
Products that frequently also require 
Quantities of human effort to fabricate. 
e n dramatic example as far away as 
le from gypsum or cement, a jet engine 
Small amounts of high refractory 
able to withstand high temperatures 
Breat stress. A typical engine costs 
Quar oo — primarily as the result of large 
appie a of human and natural energy 
Poun, through expensive tools. If ten 
teg ds of a metal, such as columbium, are 
Teaia, it really does not make much dif- 
on that this material may cost $17.00 or 
Curre per pound, which is the range of the 
nt price for columbium ingot. The 
acturer must have the properties of 
rellabis a similar metal in order to make a 
ʻe machine! This docs not mean that 

not tmportant—for every penny 

ang | but that the material is required, 
the 1 Cost is relatively small compared to 
tray dor needed to prepare it for use. Min- 
Wher” materials ordinarily will fall some- 
Portu, on the scale between these extremes. 
been ately. those materials, as they have 
Pat developed for use by Industry, have cost 
tran’ based on scarcity or difficulty of 
tality. en clearly related to their essen- 


RE 


i 
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latip more simple terms, this fortuitous re- 
nship of scarcity to need automatically 
the general economy to obtain its raw 
Teast ls within the limits of economic 
_ viltty, We can have all of the mineral 
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Taw materials we need because the economics 
of each product usually permits the payment 
of the necessary price. 

In those rare Instances where there is an 
insufficient supply of a given raw material, 
there remains another alternative—substi- 
tution. With the variety of raw materials 
made available through technology, there 
are very few applications today which do 
not have at least one alternative. In many 
cases, several substitutions can be made for 
any raw material in any given application. 
The characteristics of the substitutions may 
not be the same, and the quality of the re- 
sultant product may not be entirely satis- 
factory. Through evaluation of all the fac- 
tors of quality, cost of the material, and 
manufacturing costs, the economics can be 
adjusted to the availability and the need. 
It is perfectly true that advancing tech- 
nology can be hindered by the unavallabil- 
ity of a certain material necessary to meet 
some exacting requirements. This is partic- 
ularly true when we deal with high tempera- 
tures and other extreme conditions. The 
need in such cases cannot be met until ma- 
terial technology advances far enough to sat- 
isfy the requirements. 

Within several extractive Industries, the 
fears of substitution outstrip a full realiza- 
tion that the process is a daily occurrence 
which has been lived with throughout his- 
tory. Substitution does not haye to be 
feared; it merely has to be coped with 
through technological developments. In- 
stances where one mineral raw material has 
been completely replaced are very rare 
indeed. In fact, at the moment I cannot 
think of any, although patterns of use may 
have changed materially. 

The impact of raw material availability on 
all of the complicated use patterns of mod- 
ern society is therefore highly fluid. This 


requires the producer to be forever studying 


the qualities of his product to determine 
what can be done in the refining, alloying, or 
fabricating stages to make it more useful to 
his customers. It necessitates that the con- 
sumer be constantly alert to the changes in 
availability, quality, and cost of the alterna- 
tive materials which will satisfy his needs. 
As the repulrements for all raw materials 
increase through population growth, gen- 
erally increasing affluence, and changing 
technology, the hastening of these processes 
grows more urgent. The impact of improved 
quality and the interrelated substitution of 
one material for another serve the general 
economy by making the resultant products 
less expensive arid more reliable, It further- 
more tends to enlarge the over-all raw ma- 
terial supply, For example, we are all aware 
that the use of alloy steels in construction 
materially reduces the quantity of iron nec- 
essary to obtain the strength required in 
bridge or building construction. Modern 
usage of materials is replete with similar 
examples. 

All of these encouraging factors of avail- 
ability in total physical volume and quality 
to meet the needs of expanding economies 
are comforting, but availability cannot be 
achieved without paying the price. Whether 
or not the ultimate cost of the raw material 
content of the various products rises or falls 
in relative terms depends largely upon tech- 
nology. We must always talk in relative 
terms or real dollars, for all of the economies 
of the world have elements of Inflation built 
into their systems, such as steadily increas- 
ing wage rates and some government ex- 
penditures. The rate of inflation in mineral 
production cost has so far outstripped ad- 
vances in technology that price increases 
have been essential to maintain the required 
expansion of supply. 

ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


The world society must provide a fayor- 
able climate for the production of 
raw materials if large enough quantities are 
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to be produced. While this seems obvious, 
recent history has shown that society has 
generally failed to recognize the three basic 
problem areas which seem to modify the 
economics of mining: 

1) The inherent risks of investment must 
be recognized, and incentive provided to 
overcome them. 

2) Increasing amounts of research and 
sophisticated technology are required to ex- 
tract these minerals as the obvious and rich- 
er orebodies are depleted. 

3) The damage caused by ill-informed gov- 
ernmental action upon the expansion of the 
mineral supply must be corrected. 

Increasingly large amounts of capital are 
required to find, develop and produce min- 
eral raw materials. Frequently, much of this 
investment must be made before any return 
is secure—and long lead times for develop- 
ment are the rule. Let us examine the var- 
ious components contributing to this prob- 
lem. 

One major factor in raw material supply 
and its impact on general economics, which 
has to be faced by all those engaged in eco- 
nomic analysis, results from the basic geo- 
logical condition that necessitates the 
utilization of ever-increasing quantities of 
energy to produce a unit of raw material, 
Even though the geological availability of 
mineral raw materials is unlimited, the 
absolute amount of each mineral raw mate- 
rial that is contained in a given unit of rock 
has been declining. This will continue as the 
richer deposits are exhausted. 

By way of illustration, the average grade 
of copper ores in the United States has been 
steadily declining throughout the history of 
copper mining. At the turn of the century it 
was 3%; today it is less than 1%. In the 
same period the average iron content of ores 
mined has declined from about 55% to under 
40%. Most of this decrease in grade has been 
overcome by improved technology in mining 
and metallurgy, but in terms of real dollars 
the cost of producing copper and iron has 
increased, Furthermore, the expense of find- 
ing new resources continually escalates. There 
are no figures available to put this in abso- 
lute terms, but it becomes evident upon re- 
viewing briefly the changes in methods re- 
quired w discover new deposits. 

Thirty or forty years ago, virtually all min- 
eral deposits were found at the surface by 
untrained men. Most of the mines operating 
yoday were discovered in this fashion. The 
cost of maintaining a prospector in the field 
at the turn of the century was probably no 
more than $1000-$2000 a year, and many 
were self-supporting and required even less. 
It was possible then for one man to make a 
major discovery. Now that we can no longer 
depend upon mere surface expression to lo- 
cate a mineral deposit, highly trained geol- 
ogists, together with modern transportation 
and scientific support, are required, and the 
cost can be in excess of $80,000 per geologist 
per year. Teams of such technical personnel 
are usually needed to make the same kind of 
discovery made by one man alone years ago. 
The cost of discovery has therefore escalated 
several hundred fold within 50 years. 

Until 1966 the United States Government 
ruled that exploration, except for a minor 
allowance, should be capitalized in the tax 
treatment of a mining property. The 1966 
tax law finally recognized that geological ex- 
ploration in the search for new deposits 
should be considered as research in the same 
way that the search for new products has 
always been treated in the tax laws. Although 
this revised law provides that the cost of suc- 
cessful exploration has to be charged against 
future depletion allowances resulting from 
the expenses so charged, it represents a major 
step forward on the part of the Congress in 
its understanding of the problems of min- 
eral exploration. 

There is, however, another major factor in 
the basic cost of bringing mineral products 
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to the market, which looms larger than in 
almost any other industry. This is the long 
period of preparation during which huge 
capital expenditures must normally be made 
before any return can be realized. This pe- 
riod may be anything from two years to over 
25 years. 

Let us assume that a new company de- 
cided to go into mining. It would first have 
to put together a competent exploration staff, 
one which could not reasonably be expected 
to find an extensive economic deposit within 
five years. The staff might be f te and 
do this in less time, but the chances are that 
it would take considerably longer. 

Assume that this staf -then discovers a 
large deposit lying several hundred feet be- 
low the surface. It would take the company 
two to three years of drilling to determine 
its shape and size. Such a program could be 
expected to cost at least $1 million. During 
this period, or perhaps later on, large sam- 
ples would have to be mined to determine, 
through pilot metallurgical tests, the best 
method of separating the valuable minerals 
from the waste. Only then could the engi- 
neering be undertaken to lay out the mine 
and to construct the beneficiating plant, 
and also the metallurgical plant if that were 
required in the process. This would possibly 
take a year, in view of the complexity of 
modern technology. At this point the deposit 
would have to be prepared for mining. 

In this example open-pit mining is as- 
sumed, so the hundreds of feet of over- 
burden would have to be stripped off before 
the ore was exposed. If the deposit were 
to be mined by underground methods, shafts 
would have to be sunk and the ore exposed 
and developed in sufficient quantities to be 
mined efficiently. In shafts and development 
workings, only a limited number of men 
could be utilized at any given time, thus 
restricting the rate of advance. In either case 
this period of preparation would consume & 
minimum of two years, during which ex- 
tremely heavy expenditures of funds would 
be required. Thus, capital would be tied up 
without any return from sales. All of these 
expenditures eventually would have to be 
recovered from profits in subsequent years 
and thus become a major part of the ulti- 
mate cost of the material, 

These hypothetical examples would be 
relatively simple ones, in which only the 
standard metallurgy need be designed Into 
the extraction plant. But such is rarely the 
case, for every deposit is unique; and fre- 
quently after it has been determined that 
a mineral deposit of sufficient size to war- 
rant extensive metallurgical research exists, 
such research must be undertaken, Each 
step up to the point of conclusion of engi- 
neering involves the risk of all of the capital 
invested up to date. The cost of these risks, 
therefore, becomes a part of the ultimate 
price of the product. I shall not attempt here 
to put a figure on the cost of such risks, but 
it should be obvious that it would be con- 
siderable. 

Last fall Copper Range was criticized for 
raising the price charged for our copper. 
How valid was this criticism? As the dis- 
covery, development, metallurgical research 
and investment in the White Pine mine can 
be considered typical of a difficult project, 
I will analyse the cost of the project in rela- 
tion to present returns. 

About 38 years ago—in 1929—the officials 
of the Copper Range Co. realized that a large 
deposit of copper ore existed in the vicinity 
of the little crossroad village of White Pine, 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The 
table which follows shows the timing of the 
cash investment in land acquisition, explo- 
ration drilling, mining for samples of ore 
large enough to be tested, metallurgical re- 
search, engineering, mine development, con- 
struction and the development of a trained 
organization which could bring the prop- 
erty to final profitable production in 1961, 
and then to the profitability for which the 
company was criticized in 1966. 
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White Pine Copper Mine—Cash investment 
and return 


{In millions of dollars} 


Cash flow 


Property purchased: 1929.. 
Export and develop- 
ment: 
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1 
9.6 . 
31.6 |. di: } 
18.3 18, 
12.5 8 
1.8 EP 
L? 2.5 
7 4.5 
1.6 3.6 
22 1.4 
L5 4.5 
2.8 4.7 
21 6.2 
2,0 7.4 
2.6 10.9 
93.2 (8.7) 


December 31, 1965, was 36 years after pur- 
chase, 13 years after start of construction, 
and 10 years after start of production... and 
yet at this point in time the cash return 
from operations of 684.5 million was $8.7 mil- 
lion lower than the cash investment. It will 
require many more years of profitable opera- 
tions to produce a return on the $93.2 in- 
vestment that is sufficient to compensate for 
the long period required to recapture the 
original investment, 

You will notice that the two years of un- 
usually high prices in 1955 and 1956 distort 
the story, but they prevented the operation 
from going under before it got properly 
started. The table also shows a tabulation of 
cash return from operations. Not shown is 
what the alternative result might have been 
had the funds been invested in manufactur- 
ing stock which would have appreciated in 
value during these years. Also not included 
is the cost of capital invested, represented by 
the money borrowed from the government, 
now retired and replaced with funds from 
banks and insurance companies, 

The true investment is not what remains 
on our books after depreciation, but what 
was really ventured, taking into account the 
delay in returns. The table also does not in- 
clude any allowance to cover the risk factors. 
It is easy to see that we will have to maintain 
the present profitability for many years be- 
fore we will earn a fair return for our stock- 
holders for money they put into the com- 
pany and the risks they took. 

Perhaps White Pine is not a typical case 
because the nature of the deposit makes it 
a little more extreme. We will look at the 
history of two of the most important mines 
that have been discovered during the same 
period. These are the Mt. Isa mine in Aus- 
tralia, and the Thompson mine of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co, in Canada. 

The Mt. Isa orebody was discovered in 
1923. However, it was not until 1937—14 
years later—and after an investment of $23,- 
549,000, that the first profit was made. More- 
over, it was not until 1947—24 years from the 
time of discovery—and after a total Invest- 
ment of $27,399,000, that the first dividend 
was paid. The true nature of the deposit was 
known only recently. At any point in time 
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until 1937, it could have been possible for the 
property to have been forced to shut down, 
with a consequent loss of all the monies in- 
vested, There were many properties through- 
out the world to which this happened during 
this period. Mt. is probably now one of 
the most profitable mines in the world, but 
will still need years of its present profits to 
make up for the many years of deferred re- 
turns and the risks taken. 

The great Thompson mine of International 
Nickel, in the Manitoba complex, was dis- 
covered in 1955, after nine years and $10 
million worth of intensive exploration. Five 


more years and another $193 million were 


then required to bring this mine into pro- 
duction in 1961, 

I do not have the year-by-year details, 
such as for White Pine, but this recapitula- 
tion should be sufficient to illustrate the 
time, the vast sums of money, and the risks 
that make up the economic base of mineral 
production, Each of these three mines will 
contribute materially to the economic base 
of the free world for many years. They are 
typical of similar expenditures for many 
other mines. Nobody would take such enor- 
mous risks if there were no hope of more 
than the normal return on invested capital. 

If the economy is to survive, such risks 
must be taken by somebody and their costs 
absorbed into those charged for the final 
product. Mining remains an attractive in- 
vestment if that investment is made intelli- 
gently with the application of modern tech- 
nology in all of its aspects. The demands of 
society for the products of mines continue 
to increase and properly operated mining 
companies will grow with that demand. The 
future will remain bright if governments will 
recognize the needs and problems and, from 
this knowledge, encourage the development 
of the Industry at the rate it must attain 
to meet industrial demands rather than In- 
hibit society's growth, 

In further answer to those who fall to rec- 
ognize this dificult problem, and still belleve 
that mineral producers make excessive prof- 
its, I should like to refer you to the excel- 
lent paper presented in 1964 by Evan Just 
who was executive head of the Department 
of Mineral Engineering of Stanford Univer 
sity, entitled “Mining Profits are Inadequate. 
This was published in the March, 1965 issue 
of Mining Congress Journal. Mr, Just 
analyses the cash flow rate of return of the 
fifteen largest industries. Next to the rall- 
roads, which are having thelr own prob- 
lems under government intervention, mining 
consistently showed the lowest rate from 1953 
to 1963. Some economists. argue that the 
cash flow rate is not a fair measure; yet, 1d 
should not be too difficult to visualize the 
need for far greater rates If the industry 15 
to fulfill its role in society. 

I have previously referred in several ways 
to the technological and other cost fac 
which are contributing to higher raw ma" 
terial costs. It would leave this discussion in- 
complete if we did not examine these mat-- 
ters in more detail. It is important that the 
general implications of the problems, if not 
the details, be understood by society, if 6 
climate favorable to their solution is to exist- 

To begin with exploration, the gro 
expense of investigation will inevitably create 
an upward pressure on the cost of ultimate 
production. In the final analysis, howeve™ 
the cost of finding a ton of ore has, at lens 
up to now, been a small fraction of that o 
production, As time goes on and deposits 5 
come more difficult and expensive to find an 
develop, these charges will become greater 
they are already a major factor in the do- 
mestlo oil industry. 

The expense of mining is also a major fac" 
tor in the ultimate cost of minerals produ 
in major quantities, Mining technology 
improved immeasurably in the past few 
particularly in the field of large-scale cart 
moving; hence, the rapid development 
open-pit mining and the ability through 
medium to extract economically mine 
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from the lower grade ores. Rock breaking, 
Materials handling, and transportation are 
the three major elements of mining in the 
open pits, and to these must be added roof 
Support and ventilation for underground 
mines. The reduction of costs in mining is 
therefore a function of improved technology 

gh research and development. All five 
Of these fields are in need of much deeper 
fundamental research, which should bring 
improvements. 

A vast amount of energy is wasted and roof 
Conditions worsened in breaking rock by the 
Present use of explosives, Fundamental scien- 
tific work has been carried on in the past to 

less expensive and more efficient means 
Or breaking rock, and the efforts have been 
Accelerated in the past few years, with some 
ging indications. 
ig has seen great advances through 
Mechanized design and size of machines. 

There have been few startling develop- 
Ments in recent years in the transportation 
aden, except the increase in size of the units 
being used. This presents few problems in 
the open-pit operations, but has its limita- 
tions in underground applications, or in 

Where access involves questions of ter- 

and population density. Radical new ap- 

be to transportation systems need to 

developed before major improvements in 

ae can be attained. This requires a con- 

derable amount of research into the funda- 
concerned. 

Meisn support is a function of rock mechan- 

» & relatively new science in the mining 
— Only in the last few years have 

petent men turned their attention to this 
Tem, which is intrinsic in all mining. 
in tter understanding of the forces with- 
Knete rocks, and the application of this 
edge to mining methods, will lead to 
ered Costs in ore removal. This will make 

Possible to work deposits which at the 
ea t seem too difficult to undertake. 
the ere has been very little development in 
the field of ventilation in recent years, as 

Principles are fairly well understood. Al- 
trough ventilation is an important consid- 
tion in the cost of underground mining, 
lites some new theory is advanced there is 
that can be done except to reduce the 
such for it by eliminating air contaminants, 
the AS explosives and vehicle fumes, from 
Operation. 
2 ot these spheres suggests important 
Coy, ams for research; and each could be 
it ae in separate lectures, In this context 
ot ate to say that studies directed 
s0) 
mining ving the major cost problems in 


Miners) oe basic to reducing the expense of 
raw extraction and the over-all price of 
Materials 


faint next step in the process Is ore bene- 
D, There have been few major ad- 
tracts in milling technology since the in- 
then n of the flotation principle. Since 
Rum most improvements have consisted of 
Combinations of reagents in the milling 
oat The rapid growth of leaching as a 
agin or increased recovery la most encour- 
8. and the pelletization of iron ores has 
Utome Major factor in this direction. The 
atie control of milling processes 
min Eh computerization has met with only 
tons Success in relatively simple applica- 
One eae Adoption of automatic controls is 
ta g Ch perhaps has the greatest poten- 
mij), improving recovery and costs in the 
me the future. 
redning e of the metals, the smelting and 
drer-alf expenses are the lowest part of the 
1 ar Costs; in others, such as aluminum, 
tion © the greatest part. Constant atten- 
major beling paid to this area and some 
advances have been made. 
tant ese, then, are some of the most impor- 
Contrip, in which the mining industry can 
the - ute to general economics by reducing 
The of raw materials. 
Teal question is whether or not all of 


mince 


minor changes in grinding and 
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these technological improvements can keep 
pace with the factors which work in the 
Opposite direction, such as the increasing 
cost of human resources, land availability, 
and the protection of the environment. The 
rapidly increasing population is steadily en- 
croaching on the mining domain. In the past 
the availability of land in the more highly 
mineralized parts of the world was no par- 
ticular problem. Today competing uses for 
land are becoming more and more urgent. 
Although mining takes only a small area for 
its operations, the disfigurement of the land 
is so obvious as to make the problem appear 
more serious than it actually is. If all of the 
mines in the United States were contiguous, 
they would cover only 1000 square miles, or 
2.6% of the total being put aside for the 
preservation of the wilderness. The fact is 
that these mines are scattered from Maine 
to Southern California, and Alaska to Flor- 
ida, During operations the land surface must 
be disturbed, creating an eyesore for the 
short period that the mine exists. It is this 
factor that leads to outcries from the unini- 
tiated and to actions designed to prevent 
the mining industry from carrying out its 
function in society. Yet in almost all cases, 
these scars will either be healed by nature or 
by deliberate human effort. 


Populations are also taking up more and 
more of the land surface, thus limiting the 
areas in which prospectors can operate. This 
is why the work of the newly established 
Public Land Law Review Commission in this 
country is of vital concern to the mining in- 
dustry and to the public which depends 
upon mining for its existence. A similar re- 
view of mining, regulation, and taxation 
legislation by other countries is of equal 
vital importance to them. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE IMPACT OF 
MINING ON THE GENERAL ECONOMY AND THE 
POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 
The minerals industry consists of a varied 

collection of mining organizations located 
all over the world—each with its own tech- 
nological, economic, and marketing prob- 
lems—and for the purposes of this lecture, 
it includes coal and liquid petroleum. Al- 
though each different mineral does present 
vastly varying characteristics, the basic prin- 
ciples are similar enough to permit a certain 
amount of generalization. 

Virtually all of the great civilizations de- 
veloped originally around some natural 
resources. The United States was no excep- 
tion. Some countries even today are highly 
dependent upon one or more such resources. 
It has always been difficult for any society 
to rise above subsistence levels without the 
means to provide tools and natural energy 
to extend the scope.of human muscle energy, 
The discoveries of economic deposits of 
natural resources have been, and are likely 
to continue to be, in geographic areas unre- 
lated to nationality. In the past, the uneven 


‘distribution has been the cause of interna- 


tional conflict and still remains a major 
factor In international relations. 

Minerals have been, still are, and will al- 
ways remain an important part of interna- 
tional trade, They are also an important 
factor in the balance of payments, During 
recent years, while the United States inter- 
national balances have been in deficit, the 
importation of minerals has become an in- 
creasing factor in that imbalance. Accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Mines, in 
1947 we imported $440 million worth of min- 
erals, including oll; by 1964 this had risen 
to $2.16 billion. This increase is primarily the 
result of an expansion in demand and the 
steadily escalating cost of mineral produc- 
tion from domestic resources which have 
become lower grade or deeper in the earth, 
competing with foreign sources which have 
been exploited more recently and are now 
of the richness and depth of those deposits 
we mined in past years. Until the cream 
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of these new deposits is skimmed off and 
the producing nations face the same prob- 
lems of depth and grade as we do, there 
will continue to be pressure to import the 
less costly supplies. Yet the domestic pro- 
duction of all minerals continues to rise, 
from $14.1 billion in 1947 to $20.1 billion in 
1964, based on constant 1957-59 dollars. 

As other nations become more affluent, the 
competion for the minerals we now import 
will become more acute. If we become too 
dependent upon these outside sources at the 
expense of the domestic industry, we will 
face serious problems in rebuilding our in- 
ternal sources and neglect our essential re- 
search activities. In the meantime, the inter- 
relationship of foreign policy to resource de- 
velopment poses difficult problems for the 
industry and governments involved. 

There exists a lack of understanding of 
the fundamentals of mineral exploration, ex- 
ploitation, and trade, as well as conflicting 
interests of governments of the producing 
and consuming countries. This has led to 
actions by many governments which have 
caused serious disruptions to supply and 
disastrous economic results to individual 
producing units. These actions have often 
imposed restrictions on the delicate eco- 
nomic balance within each industry, which 
will take years to overcome. 

Because of disproportionate geographic 
distribution, most of the higher priced or 
larger volume mineral commodities are in- 
volved in world markets. The complicated 
technological problems in both production 
and marketing, together with the long lead 
time factor between conception of a project 
and actual production, contribute to a most 
delicate balance in the market place. To fur- 
ther impose ulterior governmental influences 
upon that fragile structure, such as general 
economic controls or national ambitions, is 
to inhibit the solution of the very problems 
that tempted government to interfere. 

In recent copper has been the most 
dramatic example. Most of the troubles in 
the non-ferrous mining industry in the past 
25 years can be traced to inadvisable gov- 
ernment policies, Although such national 
policies seemed advisable at the time, knowl- 
edgeable counteraction was unavailable 
when the condition causing them was re- 
moved. 

Governments would be well advised to 
leave complicated economics in the com- 
modity field to those who deal with its in- 
tricacies every day, They should turn their 
efforts toward creating the politico-eco- 
nomic climate in which the commodity in- 
dustries involved can flourish, for they must 
thrive everywhere if other economic ques- 
tions are to be solved. 

Should disruptions in the commodity mar- 
kets cause internal problems, then govern- 
ments should take steps to find internal 
solutions, rather than attempt to sway world 
markets in their favor. The latter inevitably 
leads only to international friction, for the 
simple reason that every country has needs, 
desires, or ambitions which are in conflict 
with those of other nations. This is the prin- 
cipal reason why international commodity 

ents have never met with unqualified 
success. It ls dificult enough for industry to 
maneuver within the complicated structure 
of mineral economics, without haying im- 
posed upon it unpredictable influences over 
which it has no control. In the area of inter- 
national affairs, the attempts by governments 
to dictate mineral economics have adversely 
accentuated the effects of minerals on the 
general economy. 

CONCLUSION 


As we have discussed, raw materials are 
the basis for the entire economic process, 
and this economic process is the foundation 
for our society. These materials 
are available naturally in excessive quantity, 
and in general, the workings of the market 
place have allowed these minerals to be eco- 
nomically produced in sufficient quantity to 
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fill man's needs. Society has, however, often 
hampered the growth in raw material supply 
it requires for its own growth. 

And, make no mistake, society must im- 
prove the standard of Uving throughout the 
world. The growing desire of all individuals 
to be lifted out of the debilitating drudgery 
of sub-subsistence ls the fundamental politi- 
cal force throughout the world today. Where 
this force is not reckoned with, active phys- 
ical conflict breaks out, with the inevitable 
disruption of economic balance, resulting in 
a worsening of the conditions which led to 
the conflict in the first place. Secretary Mc- 
Namara illustrated this point by showing 
that 87% of the nations classified as very 
poor have suffered at least one insurrection 
since 1958, compared with 4% of the wealthy 
nations. 

It is apparent that society must provide 
a climate which will foster the growth of 
the entire mineral raw material industry if 
it is to survive the inherent internal human 
stresses. 

You ask what this has to do with SME 
and its parent, AIME; that they are technical 
societies dedicated to the sciences and pur- 
posely avoid cdntroversy. I answer that we 
cannot perform our role in soclety unless we 
conduct our affairs in the context of our en- 
vironment. Uniess we do so in full con- 
sciousness of our responsibilities to society, 
We are neglecting to make contributions 
which the privileges we enjoy impose upon 
us. The daily work of all members of AIME 
involves the production of the fundamental 
building blocks of an economic structure. 

An effective social structure requires the 
ultimate of our members and the full utiliza- 
tion of their talents. In research and teach- 
ing the influence of those benefiting from 
these meetings is quite direct. In industry 
the influence of each individual varies 
greatly between companies and the com. 
municative abilities of the individual. 

In government, the member of AIME faces 
a challenging task. So few members of the 
government are knowledgeable with respect 
to this most important pillar of our economic 
framework that it is a weak underpinning 
indeed in the foundation of our society. This 
makes it incumbent upon all of us to take 
part in the affairs of the nation, at all levels, 
and to assist our colleagues in government, 
in order that poicy determination be soundly 
constructed. 


Down the Rathole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
into the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled, “Down the Rathole,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 27, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Down THE RATHOLE 

If there happen to be any cities around 
which have no rats, surely they will begin 
to find some now. 

For the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, by the overwhelming vote of 22 to 
6, has approved a three-year, $40 million pro- 
gram to eradicate and control rats in urban 
areas 


In the first fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
the Government would provide $20 million, 
and for the next fiscal year an equal amount. 
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Not until the third year would cities be asked 
to share the cost, paying $2 for every Fed- 
eral $1. 

There is no doubt that in many urban 
areas, and in slums in particular, the rat 
population is large. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development has, it de- 
veloped at the committee hearing, a rat ex- 
pert, Leonard Czarniecki, who puts the na- 
tion’s rat total at 90 million, Which may 
be conservative; some exterminators num- 
ber three rats for every human being. 

And it is hard to measure in dollars the 
damage they cause, or to estimate the dis- 
ease peril they present. In New York, rat 
bites among slum children unfortunately 
are not uncommon, 

We seem to remember, though, that some 
years ago when Richmond, Va., found itself 
being overrun by rats, the city fathers voted 
money to hire exterminators, and if they did 
not rid the city of the rodents they at least 
succeeded in controlling them. 

But that was a long time ago, when mu- 
nicipalities were so naive as to believe that 
their own rats were their own problem. 

It is a new day now. Now, it takes a Fed- 
eral Government program to kill urban rats, 
at $6 per head, or so estimates Mr. Czarniecki. 

The House, we are sure, is just as con- 
cerned about rats as is its committee. But 
we hope it will take a little harder look at 
this $40 million rathole to see if, after all, 
it is not the business of the cities themselyes 
to plug it. 


In Vietnam, We May Succeed and Prove 
Our Country Is Sometimes Capable of 
Even More Than We Should Dare To 
Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr, Speaker, recently, Mr. 
Hedley Donovan, editor in chief of Time, 
Inc., spoke to the graduating class of 
New York University. His subject On 
the Possibility of Being Wrong”—struck 
a new note and an important one, it 
seems to me, in the way the people of the 
United States are viewing the war in 
Vietnam. 

I would like to reproduce Mr. Dono- 
van's commencement address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that my col- 
leagues will haye an opportunity to ab- 
sorb this different point of view about 
Vietnam. 

ON THE POSSIBILITY OF BEING WRONG 
(By Hedley Donovan) 

History has been moving with dazzling 
speed in the Middle East these past few 
days, In Southeast Asia it moves with agon- 
izing slowness, but equally momentously. 
And history has not exactly been idie in 
other regions. Britain once more is trying 
to join Europe; Nigeria, the most populous 
state of Africa, is tearing itself apart; 
China's “Cultural Revolution“ continues to 
shake the most populous nation on earth. 

I don't know how often it happens that 
a Trustee of New York University is caught 
quoting Leon Trotsky with approval, but I 
will risk it this morning. said no- 
body who longs for a quiet life should be 
born into the Twentieth Century. 

Clearly enough, all of you New York Uni- 
versity graduates of 1967 come equipped with 
good steady nerves. 
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But I want to talk this morning about 
quite a different quality which I hope you 
also possess. If you have this quality, I think 
you must have learned it from wise par- 
ents, or developed it out of your own innate 
good sense, because I am not sure it is be- 
ing taught today at any major American 
university. I am speaking of the ability to 
be wrong. 

You may consider this a peculiarly appro- 
priate subject for a speech by a jo 
and so do I. In our line of work we journal- 
ists are given a good many opportunities to 
be wrong. We have one or two other weak- 
nesses I should mention. We are often too 
heavily preoccupied with the news of the 
last ten minutes. We are always flattered, 
therefore, and sometimes a little intoxicated. 
by an invitation to speak in some setting 
where it is permissible, or even customary: 
to talk in terms of generations, and lifetimes 
and the long sweep of history. I shall try not 
to be carried away by the spaciousness of 
this occasion. 

But I do want to try to look a year or two 
beoynd today's front pages, to what seems 
to me to loom up as a difficult and perhaps 
dangerous moment in the intellectual and 
political life of the United States. I foresee 
in this country s kind of crisis of integrity: 
in which powerful and influential peoplé 
will have to consider the possibility of say“ 
ing out loud that they were wrong. Many 
of them have never tried it before, and it 
would not come easy to them. But if they 
cannot bring themselves to it, I think the 
American intellectual climate and the wholé 
tone of our politics could be embittered fof 
years. 

So I am going to ask you this morning to 
consider the American aftermath of Viet 
Nam. But I want to go there by way of the 
Middle East. The Middle East has given 
a short vacation from Viet Nam: I think it 
may also give us fresh perspective on 
Nam. There are certainly some instructi 
contracts between the two wars, and 
are also significant connections. 

I think if we are honest, we must all 24° 
mit we found last week very exciting. 
has been a long time, if ever, since viet 
Nam seemed exciting. I think we must ad 
mit that we were caught up last week in 
some very old-fashioned emotions, 1 
by a popular war, even a romantic war. 
has been a long time, if ever, since t et 
seemed to be anything romantic about vi 
Nam. And wasn’t it gratifying to be able 2 
follow it all so clearly on sensible 
fashioned war ma two columns advan 
here, three towns captured over there, and 
so on, a satisfaction we never have (924 
never will have) in that maddening 
style war in Viet Nam. I suppose if we n 
honest we also must admit that as we out 
those advancing arrows on the maps, to 
first thoughts did not turn instinctively 
the casualties that must have been suffered 
civillan and military, Israel! and Arab. N 
I think we were busy cheering. 

So the brilliant Israeli army has amons 
other things given us an interesting gump i, 
into ourselves, and what we see in therast 
that we Americans are certainly not a pa tarf 
people, we do not believe the use of mili 
force is immoral per se, we are quite a 
pared to see it used in behalf of u just CAL 
and in the Inst analysis It Is we oursel of: 
and other nations whom we think well 
who will be the judges of what is jus 

Speaking to this generation of unive 
students, I think that you, if I may aC 
are especially indebted to the Israeli ex’ 
because you had not had any previous you 
posure to a popular war. The only wat tort 
had known, I mean not from the bist’ f 
books but in your dally Ute, as readers sy 
the press, viewers of television, voters e 
voters soon to be, debaters, demonstra ur 
soldiers and potential soldiers, your 2 
nas been the extremely controversial, But 
plicated, frustrating war in Viet Nam. 
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now you have had at least a brief experience 
of another face of war. 

I am not suggesting that everyone who 
admired the operations of the Israeli army 
last week must now necessarily support the 
Operations of the American forces in Viet 
Nam. We might well wish that we could 
See in Viet Nam such surgically exact use 
Of force as the Israelis so masterfully demon- 
Strated. We might also wish that South 
Viet Nam had the cohesiveness and disci- 
Pline and national spirit of Israel. We are 
there, of course, precisely because South 
Viet Nam does not have those things, but 
Might in time develop them, and meanwhile 
Sccupies a piece of ground that has become 
enormously important, geographically, po- 
tically, and psychologically. z 

By the way, General Moshe Dayan, th 
Israeli Defense Minister, made a tour of the 
Viet Nam war last year. When he returned 
to Israel he published some articles support- 

the general objectives of the U.S. stand 
in Viet Nam, criticizing some aspects of the 
U.S. performance there, praising others. Just 
this past Sunday, on a C.B.S. program, some- 
body said to General Dayan wouldn't it be 
Rice if South Viet Nam would fight like 
Israel, and the General was tactful enough 
to say that it would also help if the Viet 
Cong were Arabs. 

My own amateur guess is that within the 
next year—or two years at the most—we will 
dee the shape of the final outcome in Viet 
Nam, not the last shot but an unmistakable 

. It will begin to come clear that the 
Viet Nam policy of the Johnson Administra- 
tion is a failure, or that it is a success. This 
War is just not going to grind along forever. 

I would define any of the following situa- 

ms as constituting clear failure of the 
Johnson Administration's Viet Nam policy: 
Any significant reduction in the percentage 
ot the South Viet Nam population now under 
Control of the Saigon government; or a dis- 
Wuptive new round of coups among the South 

letnamese Generals; or a condition in 
Which the rural pacification and develop- 
ment programs were completely stalled, and 
Very large increases in the American troop 
tment—such as a quarter million 
men—were being requested. A more 
advanced stage of failure would be a ne- 
Fotiated American evacuation, in a situation 
Which gaye the Viet Cong control of South 
Viet Nam or put them in a good position to 
it over soon. The latter of course is a 
Settlement we could have had at any time 
th no effort whatever, so if that should be 
final result of all our sacrifice, the whole 
saucy would have been a sorry mistake in- 


Confronted with a failure of the policy in 
any of these forms, there are several lines 
Ot rationalization by which an individual 
zupporter of the policy could avoid saying he 
himself had actually been wrong. One ob- 
rape line would be that the policy was right 

t it hadn't been prosecuted vigorously 
enough, that we should have gone all-out to 
pu Another argument might be that our 

let Nam stand had already brought about 
f strategic benefits—that it had helped, 
SN instance, make possible the anti-com- 

Unist revolution in Indonesia—but now 
— effort was no longer needed. Other ways 
1 evading an acknowledgment of failure are 
Alrly easy to think up. What is perhaps more 
— to visualize is any important num- 

Of politicians, editors, generals, or ordi- 
83 stepping up and saying, “I was 
Ith ork, 
it P ought the policy would work, but 
But now consider another possible out- 
8 that the policy succeeds. I would de- 
cen Success as a situation in which the per- 
tage of Viet Nam population under gov- 
pigment control is increasing; political sta- 
ty in the countryside is improving; enemy 
Strength is declining; U.S. and Allied 
Casualties are declining, though guerrilla 
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operations might still continue for quite a 
time; US. troop strength has leveled out; and 
a schedule can be set up for the first gradual 
withdrawals of U.S. troops. If that should be 
the situation sometime within the next year 
or two, I would say the Administration's Viet 
Nam policy had been vindicated. 

Again, however, there could be many pos- 
sible ways for opponents of the policy to 
evade such an admission. One would be to 
say that such stability as existed had been 
achieved in spite of the Johnson Administra- 
tion's policy, that the big U.S. military effort 
had served to magnify rather than reduce 
the underlying political and economic prob- 
lems of Viet Nam. Another argument would 
be: Yes, we did finally succeed but it just 
wasn't worth the cost. And still another 
argument could be that our policy was 
morally indefensible from the beginning, 
and therefore any apparent successes for the 
policy are morally unacceptable. 

But I wonder if any Senator, columnist, 
professor, clergyman, pediatrician might 
come forward and simply say, Well, what do 
you know, I have to admit Lyndon Johnson 
was right about Viet Nam.” It is kind of fun 
to try to imagine some of these scenes, and I 
admit there are one or two particular in- 
dividuals it would be especially interesting 
to watch in these roles. 

But there is a much more serious point in- 
volved. Viet Nam has been a bitterly divisive 
issue in American life for some two and a 
half years, ever since we began the air at- 
tacks on the North and made the first com- 
mitment of U.S. ground combat units. Viet 
Nam will continue to be a highly divisive 
issue until the Johnson policy has unmistak- 
ably failed or succeeded, I think that realiza- 
tion will come not in a single thunderclap 
some Monday morning, but in an accumula- 
tion of evidence over several months. 

And when that happens—and I believe it 
will happen in 1968 or 1969—then surely 
there is a plenty of other business America 
should be turning to. But if at that time 
everyone must still Insist he was right about 
Viet Nam, and no one is willing to admit he 
was wrong, then I am afraid we are doomed 
to go on arguing about Viet Nam. This could 
perpetuate a very sour political and intellec- 
tual atmosphere in this country for years to 
come. It would not be an atmosphere favor- 
able to trust and confidence and purpose in 
our national life. 

Politicians, of course, are notoriously re- 
luctant to admit error. Few of them have 
ever gone so far as Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, 
N.Y.U. Law School, 1910. You remember his 
famous line—“When I make a mistake, it's 
a beaut.” 

The President of the United States at the 
time of my graduation from college, indeed 
for more than a decade afterward, was 
Franklin Roosevelt. There is no instance of 
President Roosevelt ever publicly acknowl- 
edging a mistake. 

Harry Truman once went to a seminar at 
another university of this city—I hope it's 
all right to mention the name—it was Co- 
lumbia—and said “On the big things, I was 
right. And on the little things. . well, if 
there's anyone listening here who hasn't ever 
made a mistake, let him put on his wings 
and fiy the hell out of here.” You notice, of 
course, that President Truman was conced- 
ing mistakes only on the occasional little 
thing, and even this confession did not come 
until 1959, six years after he had left the 
White House. 

President Kennedy has been credited by 
some biographers with a particularly gen- 
erous confession of error after the Bay of 
Pigs, when he said he would not try “to 
conceal responsibility . . because I am the 
responsible officer of the government.” This 
was a manly but I think entirely obvious 
statement of a simple constitutional fact. 

-In a great many private and semi-private re- 
marks which got leaked to the press quite 
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rapidly, President Kennedy made it very 
clear that he felt he had been given very 
bad advice by the CIA and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and that his error was in under- 
writing their error, They in turn have let 
it be known that they, of course, were right, 
and that the crucial error was President 
Kennedy’s, because he watered down their 
plans. 

Lyndon Johnson is another President who 
is not on the record with many acknowledge- 
ments of fallibility. He did say at a press 
conference in February, “From time to time 
we will make mistakes,” and then just last 
month he said, “We try not to think our- 
selves in possession of all truths...” At first 
glance these are appealingly humble state- 
ments, but then you begin to wonder a little 
about that we.“ It's somewhat ambiguous, 
perhaps a trifle imperial. Or maybe it's merely 
the “editorial we.” 

Coming to the editorial, I would have to 
say that journalists have never been notori- 
ously eager to acknowledge their mistakes, 
Many, indeed, have perfected a smooth, ef- 
fortless way of taking a new position without 
ever noting that they once held quite the 
opposite view. 

I do know one editor, however, who devel- 
oped a remarkable facility in confessing 
error, and he used this to play upon the 
sympathies of his staff; they felt so sorry for 
a man who could make so many mistakes 
that they would do almost anything for him. 
Indeed one of his colleagues once accused 
him of practicing “wrongmanship.” This is 
really very rare. 

A few weeks ago in New York I attended 
a ceremony where some of the most presti- 
gious prizes in journalism were being dis- 
tributed. One of the recipients made a grace- 
ful little speech saying, among other things, 
that reporters in specialized technical fields 
do from time to time make mistakes. But I 
thought the particular language chosen by 
the reporter for this confession was reveal- 
ing, and so I wrote it down. “No reporter in 
these fields has totally escaped from being 
had in some particularly difficult and humil- 
iating way.“ Being had—here you will note 
that the main burden of error rests not 50 
much on the reporter as on the people he 
was unlucky enough to listen to. Perhaps 
a little like the President and the Bay of 
Pigs. r 

Maybe journalists and politicians are hope- 
less cases, though I prefer to think not. But 
surely everyone would agree that the people 
who should be first and frankest in admit- 

error would be the academic intellec- 
tuals with their totally disinterested dedica- 
tion to free inquiry and the pursuit of the 
truth. If the academy is indeed faithful to 
the rigorous standards it professes, one might 
expect to see it lead the way when there are 
errors to be acknowledged. But the recent 
record is not reassuring. 

It may seem hard to remember now, but 
only two years ago much of the intellectual 
community of the United States was in a 
furor of indignation against Lyndon John- 
son's intervention in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. There were protest meetings, angry let- 
ters to the editor, paid ads in the papers with 
hundreds of professors’ names in fine print, 
and so on. A much louder protest, as a mat- 
ter of fact, than the President's Viet Nam 
policy had then begun to draw. 

Well, you don't hear much about the 
Dominican Republic any more. It has not 
turned into a land of milk and honey, or & 
nice clean Anglo-Saxon model democracy, 
and like almost any one of the 131 countries 
in the world with the exception of the dozen 
or so richest and most stable, the Dominican 
Republic could have a revolution tomorrow. 
But in the meantime, by any reasonable 
standards for its part of the world, it is get- 
ting along pretty well. There is no evidence 
that President Johnson's intervention did 
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any lasting harm to U.S. relations with Latin 
America, and in the Dominican Republic it- 
self there is considerable evidence that his 
intervention. did quite a lot of good. But we. 
certainly don't see very many out of the 
thousands of intellectuals who protested the 
President's Dominican policy now coming 
forward by letter, picket line, lecture, edi- 
torial, paid ad, or any other of our many 
available means of free speech to say. “Well, 
Johnson was right, and I was wrong.” 

I wonder if it will be this generation of uni- 
versity graduates—your generatfon—that 
could perhaps teach Americans how to be 
wrong. All it takes is courage, honesty, self- 
respect, nd sometimes a sense of 
humor can help. You might give quite a les- 
son to some of your elders—politicians, jour- 
nalists, even some professors and preachers. 

I know many students of New York Uni- 
versity have felt deeply, and spoken up 
strongly,.on Viet Nam, the issue that has 
dominated the public life of the United 
States for half or more of your college years. 
I as a Trustee of this University am proud 
that so many of you have taken a stand in 
this passionate debate. 

Some of you will turn out to have been 
wrong. It is in the way you react to that mo- 
ment, I suggest, that you will get a chance 
to take another stand—in behalf of a ma- 
ture and civilized style of public life in 
America. 

How to be right is something of an art, too, 
and some of you will get a chance to show 
your skill at that, when the Viet Nam results 
are finally in. How to be right in ways that 
make it a little easier for the people who were 
wrong to decide that they were wrong, and 
that make it easier for all of us to turn to- 
gether to a fresh agenda. 

You know after a war we Americans do a 
beautiful job of binding up the wounds of 
the enemy. Look at Japan and Germany to- 
day. After Viet Nam, I think many of the 
most serious wounds will be internal, right 
here at home, and some of the most grievous 
will be in this very deeply divided city of 
New York. 

Looking ahead to that time, we might per- 
haps begin even now, without in any way re- 
stricting the Viet Nam debate, to let a cer- 
tain measure of modesty and generosity into 
the dialogue. As to what will or won't work 
in Viet Nam, we might begin by admitting 
that we are all to some extent guessing. 
Nothing is guaranteed. So far as the morality 
of the policy is concerned, we might do well 
to credit all parties to the debate with decent 
motives and a normal sense of human com- 
passion. We might also try, even as we go on 
arguing, to reawaken some sense among us 
of community. As Americans we have come a 
long way together; our history, when you get 
right down to it, really reads pretty well. 

I was in Viet Nam last month, and one day 
in Saigon I met a New York University alum- 
nus named Hoang Nang Oanh. He took a 
Master's degree here in Comparative Juris- 
prudence, Class of 1964. He is now a Third 
Lieutenant—they have such a thing—in the 
South Vietnamese army. In the course of our 
conversation, he said to me, “You know it is 
only two days from Saigon to Washington, 
but it is also 200 years.” 

The incredibly audacious thing that Third 
Lieutenant Oanh—and a few million other 
people in South Viet Nam—and we Ameri- 
cans—are trying to do, is to defend not so 
Tan a nation as the possibility that South 

Nam can become a nation, It's a very 
tough proposition. We may fail. If so I hope 
that I, as one who has supported the policy, 
will be prompt to admit that we had at- 
tempted something beyond our powers. But 
you know, we may just succeed. And if that 
happens, I hope that the many thoughtful 
and dedicated Americans who have opposed 
the policy will be glad to acknowledge that 
their country is sometimes capable of even 
more than we should dare to dream. 
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Kosygin’s Duplicitous Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an edito- 
rial published in the Nashville Banner, 
Monday, June 26, 1967, entitled “Kosy- 
gin’s Duplicitous Hoax.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lost WEEKEND: Kosyoin’s DUPLICITOUS 
Hoax 

One needn't go back to Kipling’s day for 
substantive warning to beware of “The Truce 
Of The Bear.” It unfolded last night In the 
climax of a Lost Weekend. The Soviet Prime 
Minister, Alexel Kosygin—having made ges- 
tures of peaceful overture, ascending a moun- 
tain to view the Promised Land—turned at 
the crest to detonate and scuttle the very 
hope he had helped fabricate. 

In an hour and a half of policy summation, 
he made it clear that the Kremlin had altered 
not a single position—nor retreated an inch 
from its course of bluff, bluster and black- 
mall, to affront the United States and coerce 
the Free World into total surrender. 

Let none misread this threat by resort to 
wishful thinking, He moved agreement no 
closer by his pronouncements in the tone of 
ultimatum—bearing on both the Middle East 
and Vietnam. His were words of a studied 
contempt, and of unconcealed malice—un- 
changed by the hospitality that had been ac- 
corded him. The Glassboro conferences were 
behind him. In the setting of an interna- 
tional forum, and as doctrinaire obstruction- 
ist, he was back at the same old stand, Mas- 
ter of Deceit, doing what came naturally. 

No phase of his billingsgate bore a heavier 
touch of personal insult than the conditions 
he attached to any prospective visit of Pres- 
ident Johnson in Russia. The Chief Execu- 
tive would be welcome there, he said, only 
if the United States withdraws from Viet- 
nam, and sides with the Soviet and Arab 
countries against Israel. The “bridges” Mr. 
Johnson has been striving to build for amity 
toward East Europe (the Communist bloc) 
evidently are construed as for one-way pass- 
age only. 

Whatever hopes Kosygin dashed in this 
vulgarian performance as a final curtain call 
Were ephemeral and groundless in the first 
Place; and few with a working knowledge 
of the Kremlin operation entertained any ex- 
pectation of solid accomplishment through 
this round of official tete-a-tete. 

Let America’s answers be no less clear 
concerning its policy position—and solid 
stand—on the principles thus brought into 
challenge again by the top voice of the 
world’s blackmail bloc. No enduring peace 
can be brought by surrender of honor and 
justice in the Middle East—nor in Vietnam, 
where American sons still are dying for na- 
tional and Free World security against this 
identical chief conspirator, meaning Rus- 
sia no less than Red China. 

Far more than a half century ago, the 
prophetic Kipling poem detected and 
phrased it—and our diplomatic staff could 
Well remember as developments fulfill it: 


“When he stands up like a tired man, totter- 
ing near and near; 
When he stands up as pleading, in waver- 
ing, man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little swinish eyes; 
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When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of the 
Truce of the Bear!” 


How Nasser Used Poison Gas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there were reports that Egypt, in viola- 
tion of international law and the Geneva 
Convention, and as an affront to all hu- 
manity, used poison gas against the peo- 
ple of Yemen. Documents of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross published in the July 
3, 1967, issue of the U.S. News & World 
Report confirm that General Nasser did, 
in fact, permit this dastardly deed. The 

aroused by the use of poison gas 
strikes deeply. That Egypt would resort 
to such inhumane tactics is shocking in 
the middle of the 20th century. 

Words alone cannot express the deep 
revulsion Egypt's conduct on the inter- 
national arena causes me. Let me only 
say that if this is what men are made of, 
mankind's future is dim. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, MT. 
Speaker, I include in the Recor» the re- 
port from the U.S. News & World Report: 

How Nasser Usev Porson Gas 

(Norz.—Published below, for the first 
time, is the proof that Egypt used polson 
gas in its war against Yemen. The proof 18 
in these secret documents of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. The full text has not ap- 
peared before in English.) 

Geneva.—The undersigned doctors, mem- 
bers of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross medical mission to the Yemen, 
arrived at Gahar [North Yemen] in the 
Wadi Herran, on May 15, 1967, following an 
appeal for assistance from the inhabitants 
who claimed to have been under gas at 
by airplanes on the morning of May 10, 1967. 

The following statements was made by the 
inhabitants who witnessed the incident: 

1. Seventy-five persons died of poison gas 
shortly after the raid. 

They showed the following symptoms: 
shortness of breath, coughing, pink foam at 
the mouth, general edema, especially the 
face; no physical injuries. 

2. The undersigned doctors examined thé 
four surviving victims and observed the fol- 


Subjective symptoms: burning eyes and 
trachea, internal thorax pain, ex 
fatigue, anorexia. 

Objective symptoms: dry cough, negative 
auscultation in two patients, signs of bron- 
chitis in the other two, conjuctivitis, facial 
on no truamatic lesions, tympanum in- 


3. The undersigned doctors examined 2 
corpse, four days after death and 12 hours 
after burial. 

Immediately, the common grave Was 
opened, and, well before the co hich 
were only wrapped in shrouds, without cof- 
fins—were visible, there was a sweet pene 
trating smell not unlike garlic. The bodies 
showed no traumatic lesions. The skin Wwas 
pink. Advanced and general edema all over 
the body. 

Examination of lungs: reddish-brow? 
throughout, enlargement, consistence 4 
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Tragility greatly increased, crepitation con- 
Siderably reduced. 

The undersigned doctors draw the follow- 
ing logical conclusions from their findings: 

I. None of the victims examined, whether 
survivors or corpses exhumed from the com- 
mon grave, showed any traumatic lesions. 

II. The statements made by witnesses who 
escaped from the raid unharmed, in respect 
of the circumstances in which 75 inhabitants 
Were killed, are consistent with the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross medical 
mission's own findings by examination of the 
four survivors and the corpse exhumed from 
One of the common graves. 

III. The cause of death in the case of the 
corpse examined was pulmonary edema. The 
Over-all consistency of the ICRC medical 
Mission's findings shows that in all prob- 
ability this pulmonary edema was caused by 
inhalation of toxic gas. 

RAYMOND JANIN, 

ICRC Doctor-Delegate. 
Wr BRUTSCHIN, 
ICRC Doctor-Delegate. 

Signed at town Najran, May 18, 1967. 

Here is the forensic medical report by the 
University of Bern Institute of Forensic 
Medicine: 

Dear SRS— 

In accordance with your instructions of 
May 21, 1967, we have duly examined the re- 
Port drawn up by two doctors of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross on 
Observations made by them after the bomb- 
ing of a village in the Yemen. Their investi- 
ations can be summarized in the following 
manner, 

1. Information collected from the survi- 
vors in that village regarding the death of 75 
Persons. 

2. Medical examination of four survivors, 

3. Examination of a corpse four days after 
Geath and 12 hours after burial. 

The phenomena observed are the effects of 
skin irritation, conjunctivitis and of mucus 
im the respiratory tract and lungs. General 
edema had been noted, especially facial and 
also haemorrhagic pulmonary edema. On au- 
topsy, red hepitization and a Uquod of red- 

scrapings were observed in the lungs. 

The observations collected are gradually 
diversified and unspecific, but form a defi- 
Rite entity as a whole. 

We know of no epidemical disease present- 
ing a similar symptomatology or clinical de- 
Velopment, The conclusion, according to 
Which the death of the deceased persons as 
& result of bombing is ascribed to a toxic 
gas, seems to us to be perfectly justified. This 
Conclusion is supported by the total absence 
Of traumatic lesions caused by the effects of 
Pressure—explosion. 

Amongst the various poison gases which 
dan produce the effects observed, phosphonic 
€sters—nervine gas—would not, in our opin- 
ion, be involved, in view of the local irrita- 
tions observed. Their effects would, moreover, 
have been characterized by copious saliva- 
tion, myositis and muscular cramp. 

On the other hand, the employment of 
halogenous derivatives—phosgene, mustard 
Eas, lewisite, chloride or cyanogen bromide, 


Or Clark I and II, etc.—would appear to us 


most likely, However, neither bromide 
Ror cyanogen chloride causes an edemic irri- 
tation of the skin. This also applies to phos- 
As against this, all the symptoms observed 
are explainable by the hypothesis of the use 
Of mustard gas, lewisite or similar substances, 
odor resembling garlis, smelled on open- 
the common grave, would indicate the 
employment rather of mustard gas. These 
toxic ‘substances are pulverized when the 

bomb explodes in the form of aerosol. 

Yours sincerely, 
Prof. D. E. LAUPPI, 
Director of the Institute. 
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Hail “Glassboro State” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, herewith is 
an editorial from the perceptive and 
sharp pen of Mr. Bob Lowry, publisher 
of the Aurora Advertiser, June 24, 1967 
in Aurora, Mo. It deals in all expertise 
with the Midwestern heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of fellow citizens in Glassboro, N.J., 
and their attitude during the recent so- 
called summit meetings, The importance 
is not in the meetings which perhaps 
came to naught, but in the attitude of 
the American people. This is representa- 
tive of the true outlook of over 95 per- 
cent of our informed and prudent public 
which recognize a real contribution with 
“service above self,” by one community 
to the Nation. 

We join in the salute to Glassboro. 

HAIL GLASSBORO STATE 


Raise a glass to the new star in the educa- 
tional firmament! Hail Glassboro State! 

When the little town of Glassboro, NJ. 
was named as the meeting place of Russia’s 
Prime Minister Alexi Kosygin and America’s 
President Lyndon Johnson and the campus 
of the college as the actual site, the students 
of Glassboro State, as students these days do 
when something unusual is about to take 
place, prepared placards for a demonstration. 
Glassboro, it was determined, was not about 
to be tested and found wanting. 

But these were different placards. They 
read "Glassboro State College Loves America” 
and “GSC Loves USA”, and when the tele- 
vision cameras of the world focused upon 
the little campus for the very first time there 
they were, unprofessionally lettered, to be 
sure, but clear, distinct and readable. 

What a wonderful thing it was for old- 
fashioned Americans fed up to the gills with 
the slander, untruths and treason upon the 
placards carried by students at Berkeley 
and thoce of other institutions who ape it to 
see on TV! Think of it, a college whose stu- 
dents actually love the land of their birth 
and are wise enough to recognize the only 
chance the student body of Glassboro State 
is ever likely to have to send that message 
to the rest of the country! Maybe, Just may- 
be, there is still good in higher education 
worth the tremendous burden it is upon tax- 
payers and parents. If so, Glassboro State 
seems to possess it in great measure. 

Yes, we for one, have a soft-spot in our 
heart for Glassboro State, a college we didnt 
know existed before this week. And we think 
the same thing must be true in many, many 
hearts across this land of ours which Glass- 
boro and a lot of others still love. 

We do not know whether Glassboro State 
has a football team or not. We suppose it 
does. We know that we can be counted 
among the rooters for Glassboro this fall, 
and we will be reading down toward the 
bottom of the game lists come September 
Sunday mornings to see how one of our 
favorite schools came out. 

We think the rest of the country and the 
world owe an expression of appreciation not 
only to Glassboro State, but to the people of 
that small town which found itself so sud- 
denly smack in the center of the world’s spot- 
light. Glassboro came through with flying 
colors, in a hurry, without much time to get 
ready. 

Out came flags, up went banners welcom- 
ing the representatives of two great powers. 
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And as they arrived, the people of Glassboro 
cheered and waved their hands, engulfing 
the two statesmen in an atmosphere so 
friendly, so free from hate, it was bound to 
have an effect upon the meeting which fol- 
lowed, for good-will, like hate, is infectious. 

Who knows just how much has been con- 
tributed to history by the people of Glass- 
boro? After all, it seemed pretty clear that 
neither Premier Kosygin or President John- 
son was particularly anxious for a meeting 
they expected could bear little, if any, fruit 
and which would be, it seemed, merely a 
formality. 

If Glassboro’s outpouring of hope and 
friendliness created an atmosphere which 
helped make what was to be merely an 
empty gesture a real discussion of the prob- 
lems of the world which set the stage for a 
second one which we may now hope will be 
fruitful, then Glassboro may well have made 
the most important contribution to world 
peace by any small town this century. 

Over and beyond international considera- 
tions, however, Glassboro, we believe, has 
also made another contribution. Its per- 
formance on the nation’s TV screens has re- 
minded us that there are really two Americas. 

It has demonstrated by its hospitality, 
friendliness, manners and tolerance 
that behind the ill-will, turmoil, violence 
and intolerance so often pictured in the 
cities and on the famous campuses of the 
land there is hidden the real America, the 
America which in an amazingly short time 
has built itself from a handful of wilderness 
out, into a land which is the wonder of 
the world. And it is that America which 
stands fore-square for the truths upon which 
this nation was founded and in which it has 
always persisted when the chips are really 
down. 

And for showing this on the behalf of all 
of us, to Glassboro we say “well done.” 


Dodd Case: The End or Just the 
Beginning? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Baton Rouge Morning Advocate 
feels that the Dodd and Powell excur- 
sions should not now end but continue 
into the realm of Earl Warren’s dona- 
tions and gifts. 

It would be interesting, wouldn’t it? 
But Drew Pearson will not get into Mr. 
Warren's finances and staff because they 
have been known to be fellow junketeers. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the editorial from 
the Baton Rouge, La., Morning Advocate 
of June 25, 1967, at this point in the 
RECORD: 

SOME ÄDDITIONAL SOUL SEARCHING 

What with all the soul searching as re- 
lated to the financial affairs of Sen. Tom 
Dodd and the sordid tale of Adam Clayton 
Powell, maybe some further excursions in 
such self-examination are in order in the 
field of fiscal morality. 

Purely public funds are involved in the 
matter in mind, not gifts or contributions 
from private sources. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren and Mrs. War- 
ren drew $948 from the State Department 
recently for a 13-day trek to Peru, Colombia 
and Bolivia in the roles of “United States 
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specialists,” whatever that expression may 
mean. Mrs. Warren was rated as a “welfare 
ee volunteer,” which entitled her to 
$362. 

Mr. Justice Warren, who is paid $40,000 
a year for some highly original interpreta- 
tions of what the Constitution says, perhaps 
ought to have a few fringe benefits—such 
as this trip. He has made ample contribu- 
tion to this kind of thinking, this kind 
that prevails among the Wizards of Wash- 
ington. - 

Then there was Ralph McGill, the Atlanta 
publisher-editor who has recognition in 
many quarters as a pundit of distinction. 
He was a “United States specialist” who drew 
$5,918 for “lectures on journalism" in Ghana, 
Kenya, Tanzania, Zambia and South Africa. 

There also were the coach and two track 
stars from Tennessee, who participated in 
track “clinics” and demonstrated the Ameri- 
can skills of running around a track and 
jumping over little, wooden fences in Kenya, 
Malawi and Ethiopia. Their take was a total 
of $8,223. 

Whether these and similar enterprises are 
worth what they cost the taxpayer is judged 
best by that same taxpayer. 
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Congressman Shriver Announces 1967 
Kansas Fourth District Opinion Poll 
Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my practice since coming to Con- 
gress to send to my constituents in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Kansas 
a questionnaire on important issues fac- 
ing the Nation on the foreign and domes- 
tic fronts. 

This year my 1967 opinion poll was 
sent to approximately 100,000 households 
in the seven counties of the Kansas 
Fourth District. This was done with the 
assistance of interested volunteers 
throughout the district who aided me in 
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addressing envelopes from telephone di- 
rectories. I am pleased to report that ap- 
proximately 18,100 questionnaires have 
been returned and tabulations on these 
are complete. This is an excellent re- 
sponse. It represents the keen interest 
and concern which citizens of my district 
have regarding Government and legisla- 
tive matters facing the Congress. 

For the first time this year husbands 
and wives in the household had an op- 
portunity to express their individual 
views on the issues. I was pleased to re- 
ceive additional comments and personal 
opinions on many of the questions from 
my constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, I am again placing the 
tabulations which have been made on 
the questionnaire in the Recorp in order 
that Members of Congress and the Pres- 
ident may be apprised of the opinions of 
citizens in the Kansas Fourth Congres- 
sional District on the issues included in 
the poll. Under the leave extended, I also 
include a few of the comments which 
accompanied the ballots. 


Tabulation of 1967 opinion poll in 4th Congressional District of Kansas 
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No opinion 
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Un percent] 
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VIETNAM 
President Johnson in his State of the 
Union Message on January 10, 1967 stated: 
“We have chosen to fight a limited war in 
Vietnam in an attempt to prevent a larger 
War I wish I could report to you that 
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the conflict is almost over. This I cannot do. 
We face more cost, more loss, more agony. 
For the end Is not yet...” 

Which of the following courses of action 
do you favor most? 


Un percent} 


} Withdrawal of U.S. forces__......------------------.------ 
t Our present courses e ++ oe — senses 
3, . —— Sac air, and naval forces sufficient to insure complete control of South Vietnam in the 


shortest possible lime 24 


4, Cessation of bombing in North Vietnam 


5. No increase in ground forces, but increased use of air and saa power against North Vietna: 
routes to the south. ...........---.-------------------- 


ON VIETNAM 


“I would like to state that I am for either 
getting in and win the war in Vietnam or 
get out 

“As to the Vietnam conflict (not war), all 
I know is what I read and hear, but with 
that information, we are supposed to be such 
a strong nation, and yet we can't win over a 
small country like N. Vietnam. We are losing 
more men and planes all the time and I am 
Personally in favor of either showing them 
We mean business, or if we don’t get Viet- 
nam’s 100% support, get out and bring our 
men home.” 

“In regard to the war, I wish I knew the 


answer. 

“President Johnson has much information 
that we do not. He is doing the best he 
knows how—in an impossible situation. He 
has my sympathy.” 

“We are most sad about the Viet Nam war, 
just can't see how it is a just war.” 

ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

“T feel that with the spiral of cost of living 
ralses that Social Security payments need a 
boost.” 

“Frankly I'm unequivocably opposed to any 
increase in the social security tax ever! Had 
I had my way in the beginning any Social 
Security program would have been strictly 
voluntary.” 

“Inflation has adversely affected effective- 
ness of Social Security payments to senior 
citizens, consequently an increase in monthly 
Social Security payments would be helpful.” 

ON THE DRAFT 


“There is no such thing as a fair draft 
law. To be fair would mean to draft every 
Cligible male into the service and we all 
know this doesn't happen and would not 
happen under any draft law. It would be 
Chaos if it did.” 

“I feel if everyone’s son had to serve by 
the time he was 22, there would be other 
Ways to settle difference.” 

“I just wish to say how frightful I think 
it is to pick on 19-year-olds, and by lottery 
at that! It's not much of a graduation 
Present 

ON SPENDING 


“I want you to know that I am a very 
irate and disgusted taxpayer because of all 
the Spending of the government. The do- 

ic programs must be curtailed war or 
Ro war. This ‘Great Society is ridiculous.’” 
“Along the money line . just think 
What would happen to the families if they 
the same spending policies that are 
_ Presently employed by our government. 
government is just one big family and 
it should govern its expenditures like the 
little family has to.” 
ON AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 


“I feel that our foreign imports of not only 
*gticultural products but other items such 

Metals, petroleum and numerous other 
finished products have been much too high 
and that we should do everything possible 
to bring Into balance our export-import 
Program.” 


“The farmers of this country labor long 
and hard to keep ahead of problems caused 
by nature, ie. drought and floods. Why, 
they make less per hour than most city 
dwellers. We don't import foreign labor to 
compete with our labor. If we are to import 
foreign food clearly label where they are 
grown and by whom they were packed. The 
cost off the grocer’s shelf should equal the 
amount of the American grown product.” 


OTHER TOPICS 


“Personally, I sometimes feel that our con- 
stitution has been kicked around consider- 
ably in the last 30 or 35 years.” 


President’s Rat Extermination Act 
Advances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Committee on Banking and 
Currency ordered reported H.R. 11000, 
the Rat Extermination Act of 1967. This 
is one of the most humane pieces of leg- 
islation that has ever come out of our 
committee, and it is aimed at a problem 
that must weigh on everyone's con- 
science. 

In his message on urban and rural pov- 
erty, the President stated: 

The knowledge that many children in the 
world's most affluent nation are attacked, 
maimed, and even killed by rats should fill 
every American with shame. Yet this is an 
everyday occurrence in the slums of our 
cities, 


I share the President’s deep concern, 
and I was most pleased to see our com- 
mittee approve H.R. 11000 embodying 
the President’s recommendations by a 
vote of nearly 4 to 1. 

The program which H.R. 11000 would 
authorize will supplement our present ef- 
forts in training, education, and research 
on the problem of rat extermination and 
control by providing grant assistance to 
cities to carry out local programs. In 
fact, this program will be the principal 
form of federally aided direct action to 
eliminate rats from the slums in our cit- 
ies and towns. The bill authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $20 million in each of the 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969 to make grants 
to local governments to cover two-thirds 
of the cost of exterminating rats and 
then providing continuing control 
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through such measures as eliminating 
their food supply through better refuse 
collection and better waste storage. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that we have delayed so long in con- 
centrating our efforts on this serious 
problem. The threat to health and the 
damage to property and the human fear 
these rodents cause must be removed. 
There is no excuse for this national dis- 
grace in our supposedly wealthy society. 
Thousands of rate-bite cases are reported 
every year and most of the victims are 
infants or small children. H.R. 11000 
should reach the floor of the House very 
shortly after the Independence Day re- 
cess, and I hope that it will receive the 
same overwhelming support here that it 
did in committee. 


President Johnson’s Choice of Thurgood 
Marshall for the Supreme Court—An 
Appointment for All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in choosing 
Thurgood Marshall for the highest court 
of our land, President Johnson has made 
an appointment for all Americans. 

It is a choice which is receiving wide- 
spread support in newspapers the length 
and breadth of the country. 

Why has this appointment elicited 
such praise? 

It is not soley because Thurgood Mar- 
shall is the first Negro ever appointed to 
the Supreme Court, but because his life 
demonstrates that a man of talent, from 
whatever station in American society, 
can rise to eminence in the affairs of 
this nation. 

This nomination is the culmination of 
a life of dedication to the American law. 

It is the culmination of a life dedicated 
to equal justice and equal rights. 

It is an appointment which demon- 
strates the vitality of American oppor- 
tunity. 

And it took place because we have a 
President who not only believes in equal 
rights, but recognizes the talents and 
dedication of those who have too long 
been excluded from the benefits of 
American society. 

President Johnson deserves the highest 
praise for his choice of Mr. Marshall. It 
strengthens the Court. It strengthens our 
own faith in American opportunity. It 
strengthens the Nation. 

I take pleasure in inserting into the 
Recorp an editorial from the Plain Dealer 
strongly endorsing President Johnson's 
choice of Thurgood Marshall: 

[From the (Cleveland) Plain Dealer, June 
14, 1967] 
Goop MAN FOR SUPREME COURT 

Had the-Negro chosen by President John- 
son to be the first of his race to sit on the 
Supreme Court been any other than Thur- 
good Marshall the charge might have been 
made that the choice was politically 
motivated. 
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In the case of Marshall such a charge can- 
not be sustained. 

Marshall is a man of the broadest legal 
experience, much of it gained in arguing 
cases before the court to which he has now 
been appointed. 

The most important of the 52 cases in 
which he has appeared there was the school 
desgregation decision of 1954. At the time 
he was chief legal officer for the NAACP. 

In national legal circles Marshall enjoys 
impressive stature. In addition to his 23- 
years career with the NAACP he served three 
years of what was to have been a life time 
appointment as a judge of the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals handling cases from New 
York, Connecticut and Vermont. 

At the urging of President Johnson he re- 
signed to become solicitor general. 

He argued cases before federal courte at 
every level after graduating first in his class 
at Howard University Law School in Wash- 
ington in 1933. 

Marshall will succeed retiring Justice Tom 
C. Clark, who decided to step down when his 
son Ramsey became attorney general. 

Marshall happens to be a Negro. His know- 
ledge of the law and of court procedures is 
no accident. He is qualified by experience 
and training to be a credit to the high court 
and to enhance the splended reputation he 
already enjoys as one of the nation’s finest 
legal minds. 


The Quality of Graduate Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, everyone of 
us here knows the increasing need for a 
well-educated society, as evidenced by 
the fact that our Government is spend- 
ing more and more money for educa- 
tional purposes than ever before. This 
idea of higher education is rapidly find- 
ing its target also as enrollment in our 
educational institutions is climbing to 
new heights. 

But we must not overlook the quality 
of education being provided for our fel- 
low Americans, In Texas, we have always 
taken great pride in our educational in- 
stitutions and today, the field of ad- 
vanced education is one of the finest. 
This fact was borne out of a report pre- 
pared by Dr. H. W. Magoun, dean of the 
graduate division at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, which report 
points out the clear recognition of the 
University of Texas in the graduate field. 
I will not attempt to offer the report in 
its entirety. I would, however, like to 
offer a brief summary of its text for the 
RECORD: 

THE CARTER REPORT ON QUALITY IN QRAD- 
VATE EDUCATION 
(By H. W. Magoun) 

The Cartter Report, An Assessment of 
Quality in Graduate Education, a detailed 
evaluation of the quality of graduate faculty 
and attractiveness of graduate programs at 
more than a hundred institutions through- 
out the US., brings up to date (1964) and 
provides comparisons with earlier assess- 
ments of graduate programs. Considerably 
more extensive than its predecessors, the 
heart of the Cartter Report consists of de- 
partmental ratings in almost thirty academic 
disciplines, ranging through the fields of 
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graduate specialization from classics to 
mechanical engineering. 

The comprehensive standings of the top 
twenty-five institutions (Group A) show 
groupings into upper, middle and lower 
classes. Within the middle group, as in the 
proverbial social middle class, upper-middle 
and lower-middle sub-clusters are diferen- 
tiated. 

In engineering, MIT. and U.C. at Berkeley 
led the top twenty-five schools. An increase 
in the Group A graduate schools of engineer- 
ing has been noted from 1925's list of nine- 
teen schools to twenty-five schools, the most 
recent change being the addition of five 
schools in 1964. This points to the continuing 
improvement of quality in graduate educa- 
tion in a number of the country's univer- 
sities. Among this top group is the Univer- 
sity of Texas Department of Engineering. 

The late Dr. Lloyd Berkner, president of 
the Graduate Research Center of the South- 
west, has remarked that— 

“with essentially our whole population 
flooding to the hundred or more metro- 
politan areas. it seems clear that our 
economic and social health will require in 
each metropolitan area at least one great 
university.” 

In the Southwestern U.S., there is the 
University of Texas. One of the largest in 
the Southwest, the University of Texas ranks 
in the top twenty-five Institutions for gradu- 
ate studies in Letters and Sciences, Hu- 
manities, Social Sciences, Life Sciences and 
Physical Sciences, or in other words, every 
category represented in the Cartter Report. 

Texas Department of Engineering is rated 
fifteenth among the top twenty-five schools, 
those comprising Group A, as its excellence 
of both program and faculty was recognized 
by the Cartter Report in 1964. 

As a matter of fact. the University of 
Texas’ Department of Engineering in 1964 
was the ONLY top-rated school between the 
northeast Golden Triangle“ (led by M.1.T.) 
and the West Coast (led by U.C. at Berkeley), 

Since that time, graduate enrollment in 
the Department of Engineering at Texas has 
gone up almost 35%, and this year (1966) 
the number of degrees granted will almost 
double those of 1964. 

In a major policy statement of President 
Johnson's in September, 1965, he empha- 
sized the necessity to "find excellence and 
build it up wherever it is found so that 
creative centers of excellence may grow in 
every part of the Nation.“ 


Rural Change Difficult, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it is bad 
enough to have one’s own rural mailbox 
destroyed and vandalized, as has hap- 
pened to me many times on Route No. 
12, Hall's Half Acre, Springfield, Mo., 
in the past few years. Perhaps this type 
of vandalism cannot be blamed on the 
Post Office Department, but the Post Of- 
fice Department can exercise better ad- 
ministration on assigning rural mailbox 
“numbers,” than is presently the case. 
It is bad enough to try to remember one’s 
street number, telephone number, social 
security number, ZIP code number, 
armed services number, office phone 
number, insurance policy number, license 
plate number, office ZIP code number, 
bank account number, and so forth, 
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without having to keep up with constant 
changes in rural mailbox numbers. As 
a further comment on this situation, I 
invite my colleagues’ attention to the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Springfield, 
Mo., Daily News of June 26, 1967, en- 
titled “Rural Change Difficult, Too." 
Rurat CHANGE DIFFICULT, Too 

A man who gets his mail by rural delivery 
has written a letter to Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, and is hoping the Post 
Office Department knows how to reach 
O'Brien, since this rural mail patron, as the 
Post Office Department has nicknamed him, 
is real anxious for O’Brien to get the letter, 
which goes as follows: 

Dran Mr. O'BRIEN: Knowing of your desire 
to improve the postal service and enhance 
the image of the U.S. Post Office Department, 
and confident therefore that you have your 
finger on major changes in the service, I am 
assuming you are aware that the post office 
in my town has changed my rural mailbox 
number from 308 to 558. 

As you also probably know, my wife and I 
did not request this change, since we were 
happy with the old number, which we had 
grown to know by heart. 

We are, in fact, somewhat perplexed by 
the change, since we are still living in the 
same rural house in the same rural location 
and using the same rural mailbox that used 
to be known as No. 308. 

We do, however, appreciate your thought- 
fulness and generosity in giving us all those 
little cards to fill in and mail out so friends, 
relatives, admirers, creditors, stores, news- 
papers, magazines, book-of-everything clubs, 
mall order outfits, and others from whom we 
hopefully or fearfully expect to get mall, may 
know of this change that has come into our 
lives. 

(When you live rurally, Mr. Postmaster 
General, a thing like this is a pretty big 
deal.) 

But in the upper righthand corner of each 
of these little cards—which we are spending 
quite a lot of time filling out, one after an- 
other—is a little square, as you also may 
know. And in this little square is a message 
which says “Affix firstclass postage here.” 

Now, at the risk of appearing businesslike 
if not downright scroungy, we just have to 
ask, Mr. Postmaster General, if you think 
it's reasonable, fair or sporting to handle it 
this way? 

We have read in the paper (the daily pa- 
per which will eventually be malled to Box 
558 once the circulation department gets the 
notice by first-class postage pald by us) that 
in the fiscal year of 1966 the U.S. Post Office 
Department was allocated a budget of 
$874,158,763. 

Frankly, Mr. O’Brien (and confidentially, 
of course), this is more than our household 
budget for not only that fiscal year, but for 
this fiscal year. And since we actually have 
no part in bringing about this situation, we'd 
like to appeal to your sense of fair piny and 
make you a proposition: 

We'll contribute our time and effort in 
filling out all these little cards if you'll use 
your influence to persuade the Post Office 
Department to carry them free for us. 

We are encouraged to propose this becuse 
we have also read in the paper that the gov- 
ernment on occasion was willing to bend 
a little to enhance its public image as a na- 
tion that is never too big or busy to help a 
citizen, 

Believe me, Mr. Postmaster General, this 
would really enhance—well, at least im- 
prove—the Post Office’s image with us, What 
do you say? 

Anxiously yours, 
RuraL Box Patron No. 558. 

P.S—6558, you understand, is our new 
number, The old number that we knew by 
heart was 308. Please be sure to use the new 
and correct number, as it seems to take quite 
a while to get our mail out here, with any 
number. 
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The 1.3 Million Causes of Tension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
published by Life magazine on June 23, 
1967, which presents some very thought- 
provoking ideas concerning the plight of 
Arab refugees in the Middle East and 
Possible long-range solutions of this so- 
cial and humanitarian problem. 

The editorial follows: 

THE 1.3 Mon Causes or TENSION 

The 20th Century's excellence—and its 
horrid defects—find some of their most vivid 
monuments in the hate-filled camps of Arab 
Tefugees, The refugees have been supported 
by the voluntary U.N, contribution of some 
75 governments, not to mention the Inner 
Wheel Club of Hobart, Australia, the Boy 
Scout Union of Finland, the Women’s Club 
Of Nes, Iceland, the Girls High Schoo! of Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, England, and (for some rea- 
son) a number of automobile companies in- 
Cluding Chrysler, Ford, G.M., and Volks- 


The philanthropy, governmental and pri- 
Vate, that has aided these displaced Arabs 
is genuine—and admirable. The stupidity 
and political selfishness that has perpetu- 
ated the problem is appalling. 

Down the ages, there have been thousands 
ot episodes in which whole peoples fled their 
homes, Most were assimilated in the lands to 
Which they fied. Brutally or beneficently, 
Previous refugee groups were liquidated. Not 
Until our time has there been the money, the 
Philanthropy, the administrative skill, the 
hygienic know-how, and the peculiar kind 
of nationalism which, in combination, could 

e a wave of refugees and freeze it into a 
Permanent and festering institution. 

In the wake of Israeli victories, the refugee 
Camps received thousands of new recruits, 
and there may be more if, as seems likely, 

successfully insists on some enlarge- 

Ment of its boundaries. Thus the refugee 

Problem, one of the main causes of Middle 
instability, is about to be magnified. 

The early Zionists, looking toward a bina- 

Onal state, never thought they would, could 
dr should replace the Arabs in Palestine. 
When terrorism and fighting mounted in 
1947-48, Arab leaders urged the Palestinian 
Arabs to flee, promising that the country 
Would soon be lberated./Israelis tried to in- 
duce the Arabs to stay. For this reason, the 

Us do not now accept responsibility for 
the Arab exodus. Often quoted is the state- 
Ment of a Palestinian Arab writer that the 

b leaders “told us: ‘Get out so that we 
dan get In.“ We got out but they did not 
Bet in," 
After the Israeli victory, Arab leaders out- 
ide of Palestine reversed thelr policy and 
ded that all the refugees be readmit- 
to Israel. Israel reversed its policy, re- 
fused to repatriate large numbers of Arabs 
On the ground they would endanger the 
State. Arab leaders do not disagree on that 
Point. Nasser, for instance, has said, “If 
Arabs return to Israel, Israel will cease to 
exist.“ 

Now 1.3 million Arabs, not counting the 
recent influx, are listed as refugees. The 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) has an international staff of about 
® hundred and spends nearly $40 million a 
year, 60% of it from the U.S, government. 
UNRWA services are performed by 11,500 

b employes, most of them refugees, Ob- 
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viously, this group has an interest in not 
solving the refugee problem. 

So have the host governments. Consist- 
ently they have refused to go along with 
any plan or policy for the resettlement or 
assimilation of the refugees, preferring to 
use them politically. In 1955 the Arab League 
scuttled a Jordan valley development project 
precisely because it would have reduced, per- 
haps by 250,000, the number of Arab refugees, 

It's about time this dangerous deadlock 
ended. The inevitable reshuffle of the Middle 
East ought to include a plan to phase out the 
refugee problem in five or 10 years, Israel, to 
show goodwill, should repatriate a few thou- 
sand refugees a year. All of the 1.3 million 
could be absorbed in under-populated Iran 
and Syria, provided their governments would 
cooperate in internationally supported de- 
velopment projects. Persuading Arab govern- 
ments to adopt a policy of resettlement 
should be central to U.S, policy, and it would 
be worth putting up quite a lot of A.ID. 
money to get the job done, 


Richard P. Winder, Winner of the National 
Jaycees Speak Up Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I take pride 
in paying respects to an outstanding 
young man from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Utah, Mr. Richard P. 
Winder, who today was named the na- 
tional winner of the Jaycees Speak Up 
contest, sponsored by this great Ameri- 
can organization representing 300,000 
young men across the country. 

Through personal experience, I am 
aware of Mr. Winder’s devotion to 
America and to a free and strong society. 
He is a man of deep religious faith, and 
his desire to serve his country and his 
fellow men is genuine and sincere. 

He will give his speech in Baltimore 
today before 13,000 Jaycees who are at- 
tending their annual convention. Mr. 
Winder's speech follows: 

SERVICE ro Humanrry Is THE Best Work OF 
Lire 


(The sixth line of the Jaycee Creed) 


Every citizen of this great land of ours has 
the opportunity to render a great service to 
humanity by helping folks help themselves. 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “You cannot 
help men permanently by doing for them 
what they can and should do for themselves,” 
But yet, there are those among us who would 
say the best way to help people Is to literally 
live their lives for them, to assume their re- 
sponsibilities, to take away from them their 
accountability, dignity and their pride. This 
system has never worked in history and will 
never work in the future. A good example of 
what happens when the state takes away 
the initiative, the pride of achievement and 
the responsibility of the individual, is best 
demonstrated by what has taken place in 
Sweden. For the last 22 years, Sweden has 
been the most highly socialistic country in 
the western world. Its people are literally 
taken care of from the time they are born 
until the time they die. In fact, they even pay 
their high school and college students #35 
a month just to attend school, They have 
little unemployment and little so-called 
poverty but yet let's take a look at how 
well the individual is doing in this so-called 
Utopian society. 
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According to a report that was made in 
a U.S. News & World Report article, Sweden 
has had the highest increase of crime of 
any nation in the western world. They have 
had the highest percentage of increase of 
alcoholism anc dope addiction of any nation 
in the western world. They have had the 
highest increase of complete and total im- 
morality and perhaps the worst of all, more 
people have literally stopped going to church 
in Sweden because they don't need God any 
longer, they have the State. 

Well, where do we stand here in America 
regarding the individual, his freedom and cp- 
portunity, In 1932, Norman Thomas ran for 
President of the United States of America 
on the Socialistic party ticket. He did this 
in every Presidential election year for sev- 
eral decades. However, he was defeated each 
time. A check of the record of the platform 
that he had in 1932 shows that all the planks 
that he proposed now have become law of 
the land and the last one was Medicare. 

Arnold Toynbee, the great English histor- 
ian, tells us that in his study of 21 civiliza- 
tions 19 of them literally vanished from the 
face of the earth not from some great ex- 
ternal force or nation conquering them, but 
because the people themselves lost their 
faith in God, in their country and in them- 
selves. They lost their determination to suc- 
ceed through their own efforts. They became 
totally and completely dependent upon the 
state for everything. How then can we pre- 
vent this from happening to this great land 
of ours. First, stand up and speak up for 
America. Be proud of our country, of its 
heritage and the part you play in it. Second, 
teach every man, woman and child that you 
come in contact with the basic fundamentals 
of good citizenship, loyalty, self-discipline, 
honor and the desire for permanent success, 
In other words, each one teach one, each one 
teach ten, and in so doing you will truly ren- 
der a great service to humanity by encourag- 
ing folks to help themselves to achieve their 
dreams and their goals in life. 

In closing, let me leave with you the words 
of Dean Alfange when he summed up how 
he felt about America and the opportunity 
that is here for all when he wrote “My 
Creed": 

"I do not choose to be a common man. 
It is my right to be uncommon if I can. 
I do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled 
and dulled by having the state look after me. 
I want to take the calculated risk, to dream 
and to build, to fall and to succeed. I refuse 
to barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the 
challenge of life to the guaranteed calm of 
Utopia, I will not trade freedom for benef- 
icence, nor my dignity for a hand out. It 
is my heritage to think and act for myself. 
enjoy the benefit of my creations, and to 
face the world and say, “This I have done.“ 

“All this is what it means to be an Ameri- 
can.” 

May God bless you all. 


The Triumph of Vulgarity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
whither are we heading in this genera- 
tion marked by growing disrespect for 
law and order, riots, profiteering pur- 
veyors of pornographic material, our 
hippies, the growing crime rate, and a 
host of other developments never 
dreamed of by even the most straight 
laced of our grandparents. 
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Last Monday the Wall Street Journal's 
column Review and Outlook” took a 
critical look at these developments and 
observed that they raise doubts about the 
quality of life in the future. 

The article follows: 

Tue TRIOMPH or VULGARITY 


Much of what is annoying or depressing 
about contemporary life can be described in 
one word—vyulgarity. na 

It is an ironic circumstance in a time when 
educators, bureaucrats and commentators 
prate hopefully of progress in the “pursuit 
of excellence,” of improving the “quality of 
life,” of the wonders to be wrought by uni- 
versal higher education. It sometimes seems 
the actual trend is mostly away from excel- 


lence, 

We hasten to say we recognize that nothing 
im the U.S. can match the vulgarization of 
life achieved in Communist and other police 
states. Further, that existence was infinitely 
harder, materialistically speaking, for most 
people in the past than in the present; in the 
absence of many amenities it was a grubby, 
subsistence affair for the generality of men. 

Yet in certain prior historical periods 
standards, at least, were high, and in any 
event we are here concerned with what's 
Wrong now, not a century ago. The grains 
of coarseness show up in a variety of areas, 
as seemingly remote from each other as 
fashion and politics. ` 

Witness, for a start, the state of painting 
and other arts. If art refiects the dominant 
mood of a society, it makes a sad commen- 
tary; pop, op, psychedelic or whatever, its 
distinctive feature is mindlessness. We by 
no means reject all non-representational art, 
but merely observe the obvious, that the 
quality of a great deal of the stuff being 
turned out today is singularly cheap. The 
same stricture applies to many—certainly not 
all—current musical, theatrical and literary 
works, 

Next on our list of unlovables, obsession 
with the solvenly is grotesquely evident in 
the phenomenon of the drug-drunk hippies. 
They would not merit mention except that 
their careless attitudes are also found to 
some degree in a much larger segment of 
the population, namely teenagers. Whatever 
else anyone may think about the hippies, 
going around in rags and crowding together 
in filthy rooms—by choice, that is—con- 
stitute a triumph of vulgarity. 

80, too, does the excessive and often gra- 
tuitous pornography now permeating prac- 
tically every avenue of communication. Men 
may, and do, argue whether the concentra- 
tion on sex and violence leads to anti-social 
behavior, and few Americans favor the heavy 
hand of censorship. But that pornography 
can be esthetically distasteful is beyond 
argument. 

Curiously enough in such an atmosphere. 
high fashion, which lke art is often regarded 
as an index of society's frame of mind at a 
given moment, has grown sexless. While 
gowns have seen many a quirk over the gen- 
erations and are capable of being abruptly 
changed tomorrow, the remarkably ugly, 
mechanistic things being designed for women 
today must rate some kind of award for 
ctudity. True, no one is compelled to buy 
high fashion; its excesses just seem perhaps 
symbolic of the time. 

Speaking of buying, there is that favorite 
old whipping-boy, advertising. We come not 
to denounce it, since it is absolutely essential 
to the economy's functioning. 

The fact remains that advertising has never 
been known for subtlety or great artistic 
achievement, particularly in the case of radio 
and TV commercials, and these appear to 
be getting worse. You might almost suspect 
that the copywriters and announcers have 
convinced themselves they have to appeal to 
a lower breed of audience than heretofore, 


. 
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Pervasive vulgarity is also one of the 
blights affiicting our cities. Graceful struc- 
tures of the past are relentlessly wrecked to 
accommodate un ed and indistin- 
guishable glass boxes. Noise, dirt and con- 
gestion assail the nerves, and the slums grow 
despite all the efforts to remove or rebulld 
them. 

Even in the sacrosanct civil-rights move- 
ment more than a trace of grossness appears, 
especially in the expressed attitudes of the 
leaders. However well-intentioned they may 
be, they sometimes talk as though they were 
not so.much interested in inspiring excellence 
in their people as in simply grabbing some of 
the gains achieved by the majority. And of 
course the constant resort to violence in the 
streets is degrading and disquieting for the 
whole nation. 

If we may offer a final instance, politics is 
always easily vulgarized, and so it is today. 
The U.S. still has the most nearly perfect 
form of government ever devised, but in im- 
portant respects the noble objectives of the 
makers of the Revolution have been prosti- 
tuted in a welfare state of handouts for all. 
For a government to try to transform people 
into parasites, and for many of them to be 
willing, is nothing if not an oafish condition. 

In international politics as well, one can 
only turn in disgust from the hypocrisy and 
meanness so frequently on display in the 
halis and corridors of the United Nations. 

It would be foolishly lopsided to contend 
that no offsets, or only a few, to these vul- 
garisms can be cited, 

The undeniable fact is that our forefathers 
created, and their successors have expanded, 
a state of material well-being unsurpassed in 
history or in the world. If current artistic 
production is largely unimpressive there 18 
nonetheless widespread interest in culture, 
past and present. Reports from the campus 
picture many if not most college students 
as quiet and tndustrious. Not least, people 
are attempting, even if often ineffectively, 
to deal with some of the ills that beset us. 

Still, the manifestations of vulgarity are 
so ubiquitous that it is necessary to ask what 
has caused such a falling-off. 

Without getting into more or less pro- 
found theories of identity and alienation, we 
would guess a fairly large part of the ex- 
planation is the growth of the cult of mass- 
man, which is a kind of perversion of democ- 
racy. Far from the so-called pursuit of excel- 
lence, much of human activity today seems 
geared to appeasing the lowest common de- 
nominator. S 

Democracy at its best is not synonymous 
with egalitarianism. The equality it prom- 
ises is equality before the law and equality 
of opportunity, not equality of material at- 
talnment or career. 

Nowadays, however, Just that seems to be 
the idea: If A, by dint of hard work and 
talent, achieves a mode of what used to be 
called gracious living, then B must have it 
too, even though he may be an idler and a 
boor. If B doesn't get it, then it is somehow 
supposed to be the fault of A. 

This degeneration of the democratic ideal 
is no casual development, nor, is it neces- 
sarily the result of the population explosion, 
although expanding numbers have unques- 
tionably caused some of the vulgarity. Rather, 
the notion of literal equality has been per- 
aistently preached by politicians and would- 
be opinion-molders throughout this genera- 
tion. The productive citizens are regularly be- 
rated, seemingly precisely for thelr attain- 
ments, while the unproductive are made into 
paragons of virtue. 

Since the preachment reverses the incen- 
tives and aspirations that made this country 
pre-eminent in the world, It inevitably raises 
doubts about the quality of life in the future. 
but whatever happens then, it is in no way 
surprising that democracy deformed has bred 
a disturbing debasement of standards, 
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Kosygin Unmasked on 
Arab Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, lest any- 
one hastily arrive at the conclusion that 
Premier Kosygin and President Johnson 
made no little progress is solving the 
world’s problems at their recent Glass- 
boro meeting, I recommend that they 
first ponder this editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 27 issue of the Pe- 
oria Journal Star. In an extremely lucid 
and logical manner, the author wisely 
affirms the old adage, “You can trust 
the Communists—to be Communists.” 

The editorial follows: 

KOSYGIN UNMASKED ON ARAB QUESTION 


One question stripped the facade from 
the visit of Premier Kosygin to the United 
Nations. 

When he was asked if he thought that 
the Soviet Union's sending planes and tanks 
to Egypt and Syria to make up for thelr 
losses in battle was a step toward peace, 
he gaye the game away. 

“That's a matter between the Soviet Union 
and the Arab nations,” he sald bluntly. 

He might as well have sald: “We are in 
cahoots with the Arabs, I am not here as & 
world statesman seeking peace and justice. 
I am here seeking to establish an advantage 
for the Arabs where they themselves failed.” 

And that is, in any case, the truth. 

He spoke of peace and cooperation be- 
tween the U.S. and U.S.S.R. which, he made 
clear, consists at the moment of the U.S. 
totally abandoning Vietnam, and Israel re- 
treating behind her old open and suicidal 
borders. 

Then, he said, it would be possible to talk 
of other cooperation. 

The new “cooperation” would consist of 
what other Soviet demands? For “demands” 
are all that the present offer of cooperation 
myvolves. Cooperation to Kosygin means, Do 
what I say!” 

He demands more than world-wide re- 
treat on the part of the U.S, and other free 
nations. He demands a public confession 
that we are blackguards, and scoundrels, who 
have been committing aggression against 
those “peace-loving” Viet Cong terrorists and 
the “peace-loving” Arabs. 

It's hard to imagine what he and Johnson 
talked about for 10 hours if his language 
as to “aggressors” and complete, hundred 
per cent “We're right and you're stinkers“ 
approach was the language of Glassboro as 
well as in public, 

That's what all the hopeful speculation 
is about—the idea that it couldn't have 
been .. and we scem to be a people that 
will go to any lengths to kid ourselves about 
something we want to be true. 

It was very nice of those thousands of 
people to turn out in the rain at Niagara 
Falis and at Glassboro to wave and smile 
and checr the Soviet premier—sandwiched 
in between his bitter charges against us. 

The question is: Did Kosygin thus get 
the impression that Americans are pretty 
sophisticated about political speech-making, 
and do not take him seriously? Or has he 
gotten the impression that we enjoy being 
called aggressors and castigated before the 
world, and are on his side and against the 
U.S. policies? Does he think we're falling for 
his Soviet propaganda? 
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That could be very dangerous. 

Indeed, while President Johnson says that 
the meeting made the “world a little safer,” 
one cannot but fear that if the President 
Puts trust in the Kosygin who smiled at 
Glassboro, damned us in New York, and then 
flew off to confer with his buddy Castro in 
Havana, the world is a little more dangerous 
than before. 

The last time the Russians smiled and 
gave our president a snow job it was to 
cover up while they tried to sneak ballistic 
Missiles into Cuba. And then, there was the 
time before that . . and the time before 
that ... and the time before that. 


Commendation of Representative Gonzalez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to acknowledge a statement made by 
John A. Bitter, chairman of the board 
ot commissioners of the Urban Renewal 
Agency, delivered at the dedication cere- 
Monies of the San Antonio River exten- 
Sion project, expressing appreciation for 
Our esteemed colleague from Texas, Rep- 
resentative GonzaLez. I heartily concur 
With Mr. Bitter’s recognition of Mr, 
Gonzatez’ continued efforts on behalf 
of his constitutents and in the interests 
Of the Nation as a whole. I should like 

enter into the Record this statement 

Made on Saturday, June 24: 

Br JOHN A. BITTER, CHAmMAN, 
OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE URBAN 

RENEWAL AGENCY DEDICATION CEREMONIES, 

apo ANTONIO RIVER EXTENSION, JUNE 24, 

It is eminently appropriate that Congress- 
oan Henry B. Gonzalez be the Honorary of 
inn y's ceremonies, for without his interest, 

uence, and effort, the contributions of 

three ams involved would have 
been Impossible. 

Cit the start of his public career as a 
y Councilman in 1953, Congressman Gon- 
ez has contributed considerably and sub- 

our 


2 State, and our Nation. During his 8 years 


a State Senator, Congressman Gonzalez 
these ‘ed and co-sponsored 42 bills. One of 
Ott bills, introduced in 1958, allows the 
cle of San Antonio as well as other Texas 
Pr es to participate in the Urban Renewal 
thee Another of these bills established 
thes Antonio River Authority. Both of 
bills enable us to be here this after- 
reden With a tremendous example of urban 
Si elopment and civic progress before us, 
8 1961 Congressman Gonzalez has 
Tron & member of the United States Congress 
Re the 20th District of Texas, the 9th 
In So Congressional District in the U.S, 
64, after having served for only three 
Was ie Congress, Congressman Gonzalez 
of th ected by the New York Times as one 
in rie 16 top Senators and Congressman 
Go © National Legislature. Congressman 
fame was the only Congressman selected 
2 the South to receive this honor. 
Progrs Congressman has secured numerous 
of 8 grants, and facilities for the City 
millio Antonio, Through his efforts a 17.5 
pital * dollar Federal Building and a VA Hos- 
an iN be constructed in our City. Through 
clit) orts all of San Antonio's military fa- 
es have been expanded. Kelley alone has 


tially to the development of our City, 
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hired 6,000 additional employees since his 
election to Congress. 

Recently Congressman Gonzalez secured a 
44 million dollar concentrated employment 
program for San Antonio's chronically unem- 
ployed and underemployed. Federal partici- 
pation in HemisFair would have been impos- 
sible without his legislative talent and hard 
work, 

Congressman Gonzalez is a member of the 
powerful House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee as well as a member of the Subcom- 
mittees on Housing, Consumer Affairs, and 
International Finance. His work in the field 
of housing and urban development has been 
monumental. In 1966, Congressman Gonzalez 
introduced 11 amendments to the Housing 
and Urban Development Act, 9 of which were 
accepted. One of these amendments provided 
non-cash grant-in-aid credit for San An- 
tonio’s Convention Center facilities. 

He was personally responsible for obtain- 
ing federal authorization for the last 400 
units of public housing constructed in San 
Antonio, after the Federal Government had 
already committed elsewhere the total num- 
ber of units authorized by Congress. 

In addition to authoring the State enabling 
legislation for urban renewal in Texas, Con- 
gressman Gonzalez has long been a friend and 
contributor to the Urban Renewal Program. 
It was largely a result of his efforts that the 
Civic Center Project has progressed so rapidly 
and so well. Congressman Gonzalez played a 
major role in securing approval for the sec- 
ond phase of development on the San An- 
tonlo River Extension, which we are here to 
dedicate today. 

Congressman Gonzalez’s legislative contri- 
butions have been extensive and impressive. 
I have mentioned only a small part of the 
role he has played as a Representative in the 
United States Congress. It is, therefore, with 
a great deal of sincere appreciation and re- 
spect that I present to you the 
from the 20th District of Texas—our Con- 
gressman, Henry B. Gonzalez. 


In Vietnam, Impatience Is Among the 
Besetting Sins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent Easter recess, I was privileged to 
go to South Vietnam as a member of a 
special Subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

This visit gave me an opportunity to 
see at first hand the tremendous morale 
of our troops. It also gave me a chance 
to meet one of the top Australian officers 
serving in Vietnam— Brig. Stuart C. 
Graham, OBE, MC. 

I was highly impressed with Brigadier 
Graham and have had an exchange of 
correspondence with him since my re- 
turn from Vietnam. 

I would like at this time to place in 
the Recorp his latest brief, but very 
pertinent letter. The brigadier wrote: 
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tion, I count impatience among the besetting 
sins! Might I also add that the more we see 
of your soldiers (and we work very closely 
together), the more I can say that their 
country can and should be proud of them. 


Torah View of War and Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from time 
immemorial the Jewish people have had 
to continually defend themselves against 
the threat of extinction. Now that the 
State of Israel has emerged as one of the 
most effective military powers among the 
“nonnuclear” nations, Jews are con- 
fronted with a seeming dilemma. The 
Jewish religion does not favor militarism. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article written by Rabbi To- 
bias Golombek, which explains the ap- 
parent conflict between Judaism and 
militarism. 

It also demonstrates that the Israelis 
complied with their highest religious and 
moral duties in every aspect of this 
latest conflict. 

The article appeared in the June 23, 
1967 edition of the Jewish Press, and 
follows: 

Toran View oF Wak AND SERVICE 
(By Rabbi Tobias Golombek) 

Many people ask “What is the attitude of 
the Jewish religion towards militarism and 
war,” and we also hear many people utter 
words of criticism. They ask how can the 
Jews claim to be the bearers of the Messianic 
ideals of the fraternity among peoples when 
the Torah justifies war. 

Answer: The Jewish religion does not 
favor militarism. Judaism is in a 
positive way to fist culture; it abhors the 
glorfication of physical might; it forbids 
bloodshed; it condemns the subjugation of 
others. 

On the other hand, passive sufferance 
under attack is not exalted. G-d has com- 
manded us to defend ourselves with all our 
might against the attacks of our enemies. 
It is not “religion” to stand like sheep for 
slaughtering. Jewish laws teach that when 
your enemy approaches to kill you—beat him 
to the punch! Therefore King David intro- 
duced military training for the young men 
in Eretz Israel. 

No other people has upheld the ideal of 
peace so much as the Jews. Our prayers al- 
ways include the hope for peace, God is 
called “The Prince of Peace.” Isalah, the 
prince of prophets expressed the Jewish long- 
ing for the peace of all mankind in these in- 
spired and inspiring words: “And they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” But this does not 
mean that until the glorious era of peace is 
established, we must bare our breast to every 
foeman’s weapon. 

The Jewish religion condemns war and 
cruelty. At the same time our religious law 
recognizes such a thing as a milchemet 
mitzvah, a war of merit. If any enemy attacks 
or invades our country, it is not merely per- 
missive but a duty and a positive religious 
merit to fight in defense of our country. It 
is likewise meritorious to fight to extermi- 


f 
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nate evil within the community that threat- 
ens to undermine the morality, Those who 
have studied the history of the Jewish wars 
and the Jewish laws relating to war know 
that the Jews never made war for the same 
ignoble causes as other ancient and modern 
nations. In the very midst of war, by their 
humane treatment of the enemy, by their 
unparalleled laws and conduct in the course 
of armed conflict, the Jews proved that they 
‘were animated by a high humanitarfan spirit 
in their relationship with all mankind. 

It should be understood that the Jews are 
not and never were powder-puff pacifists— 
a people who would face a murderous enemy 
by baring the breast to the sword. The Jew- 
ish peace ideal calls for the establishment of 
a state of affairs in which all people will 
keep the peace—not just one group who, 
thereby, become the easy victims of their 
war-like fellowmen. But the Jews, though 
ready to defend themselves against aggres- 
sors, never sought war. When they fought, 
as their history reveals, it was in defense of 
their people, possessions, laws, rights and 
country. A notable exception is the war of 
conquest of the land in which they were 
to establish themselves, from which they had 
to dispossess the Seven Nations; and the war 
against the Amalekites, The specific reasons 
for these aggressive wars are well known. 
The Jews could neither become established 
nor survive without fighting and winning 
them. They need no justification, and must 
be classed as wars for the extermination of 
evil and corruption. 

In all other instances the Jews were threat- 
ened and attacked before they went to war. 
And now let us consider the manner of the 
Jewish conduct of war. 

In ancient times war was the occasion for 
the most savage behavior of men to each 
other. The physically stronger simply de- 
voured the weaker. The development of cul- 
„tures and well organized governments 
brought about some improvement in human 
relations—but not in the behavior of men 
towards the enemy. In war there was no mor- 
ality and no restraint. The loosed sword cut 
down men and women and children without 
mercy. The great and small kingdoms waged 
war unceasingly, believing that wealth and 
greatness must be achieved by subduing and 
enslaving other peoples. The victors laid the 
enemy country waste; robbed it of every 
valuable they could seize; slaughtered the 
population that could not be taken for slaves; 
raped the women; tortured and made sport 
of the captives. This is a very brief sketch 
of the horrors of war and its consequences in 
ancient times. Yet the Jews were not guilty 
of these horrors. ` 

The Jewish soldiers were not transformed 
into wild, blood-thirsty beasts. When forced 
to defend themselves, and to rid the earth 


of brutish creatures, who made decent, civi- ` 


lized life impossible, they acted in accordance 
with a set of regulations laid down in the 
Torah which prevented them from degener- 
ating to the status of their enemies. Even in 
war they strived to maintain the basic rules 
of not committing murder, not inflicting un- 
necessary pain on living creatures, not fight- 
ing for the sake of fighting. War, to the Jews, 
was never an end in itself. The real spirit of 
Judaism in relation to war-making is ex- 
ere in Its laws, of which a few are cited 
re. 

In the first place, the Torah emphasized the 
rule of avoiding war if at all possible. An 
Offer of peace to the enemy must precede the 
beginning of hostilities. The sudden and un- 
announced attack is prohibited. 

When hostilities begin, unnecessary cruelty 
must be avoided. Women and children may 
not be slain. * 

Even in the heat of combat the enemy 
must be treated justly and mercifully. 

The fruit-trees around a beseiged city 
must not be cut down. 

The enemy's water- 

— y springs may not be 
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The enemy must not be completely sur- 
rounded and annihilated. Some way must 
be left open to enable those who wish to 
escape to do so. While in the case of the 
Seven Nations the rule of permitting escape 
was not applied, the motivation of this ex- 
ception was, “that they shall not teach you 
to do according to all their abominations.” 
But in ordinary wars the destruction of the 
enemy could not be made an objective, 
Since the purpose of warmaking was to 
render the foe harmless, never plunder, or 
power, or to give way to the brutal injustice 
in man, the enemy must be afforded a fair 

portunity to surrender or to run away. 
The Sep Atlee taking of life had to be 
avoided. That is why G-d raged against the 
Israelites when, in violation of these rules, 
they once gave the Ammonities no oppor- 
tunity to run away and save their lives in 
defeat. It was considered a major sin, 

Captives of war must be treated humanely. 
Women captives may not be treated in- 
decently or as chattels. The man who de- 
sires to possess a beautiful captive could do 
so, but under humane restrictions (Deu- 
teronomy 21:10-14) and by taking her as 
his wife. If later he tired of her, he could 
free her, but “not at all sell her for money,” 
and “not deal with her as a slave.” This 
should be compared with the treatment of 
women captives of war by other nations. 

The treatment of Jewish soldiers by their 
Officers Is also of interest in this connection. 
No man who had recently betrothed a wife, 
or built a new house, or planted a vineyard, 
was required to risk his life in battle; more- 
over any man “that is fearful and faint- 
hearted was asked by his officers, before bat- 
tle, to leave the ranks and return home, 

All in all, it is evident that even in the act 
of unavoidable war-making the Torah sought 
to purify the heart of men, to regulate and 
control his passions, and to repress the brut- 
ish instinct in him. 

In these very laws relating to war we see 
perhaps the highest expression of the Mes- 
sianic idealism of the Jewish people, a dem- 
onstration of its divine election to purity 
the spirit of man, to sublimate his inclina- 
tion to wickedness to keep him from violence 
and rapine, and to organize human society 
on a basis of peaceful and righteous coop- 
eration among peoples. 

These laws again demonstrate that man- 
kind possesses no loftier code of laws than 
those given in the Torah. 


Resolution on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to include 
a resolution recently adopted by Mem- 
bers of the Sanford’s Ridge Methodist 
Church, Glens Falls, N.Y. The resolution 
is on the subject of Vietnam and our ef- 
forts to aid the people of South Vietnam 
in their struggle against Communist ag- 
gression. 

The resolution adopted by a majority 
of the members of this small country 
church corrects any impression that this 
congregation concurs with the action 
taken by the Troy Conference of the 
Methodist Church, which has called for 
an end to the bombing in North Vietnam. 
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The resolution follows: 
A RESOLUTION BY MEMBERS OF THE SANFORD’S 
ao Mernovist CHURCH, GLENS FALLS, 


Whereas, the Troy Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Church has passed a resolu- 
tion calling for an end to the bombing of 
North Vietnam, which in the publics’ mind 
may be construed as representing a viewpoint 
held by a majority of Methodists; 

Be it hereby resolved that the following be 
made a part of the public record: 

1. That the resolution passed by the Troy 
Annual Conference reflects only the opinions 
of those attending it, and does not neces- 
sarily represent the opinions of the majority 
of Methodist Church members; 

2. That the fact that no yote was taken 
by this and other congregations on this is- 
Sue, and the fact that the issue was not even 
discussed with the congregation, makes the 
Vietnam resolution highly misleading and 
does an injustice to the lay members of the 
church who feel they are perfectly capable of 
determining their own position on the Viet- 
nam issue; 

3. That the members of the Sanford Ridge 
Methodist Church, whose signatures appear 
below, neither approve the resolution on Viet- 
nam passed by the Troy Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Church, nor do we approve 
of the way the resolution was passed with- 
out prior consultation with the lay members 
of the churches supposedly represented. 
Furthermore, we do not belleve that the 
Methodist Church, by resolution or otherwise, 
should try to engage in making military de- 
cisions which affect the lives of our fighting 
men. 

To clear up any confusion as to the posl- 
tion which we as Americans (and only in- 
cidentally as Methodist Laymen) actually 
support, the following is a statement of 
that position for the public record. 

“We support the actions of the United 
States and its decision to aid the people 
of South Vietnam in their effort to overcome 
the aggression supported and directed by 
North Vietnam, Communist China, and S0- 
viet Russia against them. We recognize that 
this aggression is not an indigenous revolt 
on the part of fellow South Vietnamese, but 
is instead a deliberate and vicious campaign, 
conducted by the Communist North Viet- 
namese and their allies, to conquer the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam by force. We firmly be- 
lieve that to disregard moral and interna- 
tional law by retreating or by compromising 
freedom in the face of Communist threats 
can only lead to larger and more dangerous 
confrontations elsewhere and will Inevitably 


result in the loss of our own liberty. 


We, therefore, support the decision of the 
United States and its allies to bomb North 
Vietnam and urge that military, political. 
and economic pressure against North Viet- 
nam be increased to a point where ite leaders 
recognize they must cease their aggression 
against South Vietnam”. 

4. We further resolve that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the Troy Conference, 
and to other Methodist Church Laymen. 
with the hope that they make their indi- 
vidual views known. 

Signed: Robert A. Davenport, Gall N. 
Davenport, Katharine M. Webster, Elizabeth 
W. Keech, Constance E, Scofield, John O. 
Webster, Bradley R. Wright, Doris M. Web- 
ster, John E. Doty, Carson Varnum, Palms 
Doty, Aldin Mead, Phyllis E. Joslyn, Ethel 
B. Mead, Donald E. Perkins, Borrilce I. Per- 
kina, George H, Savale, Carl F. Emanuelson, 
Marshall Andrews, Mrs. Dorothy Andrews 
Case, George A. Webster (member of the 
congregation), Irene Andrews, 

Herbert A. Henderson, Dorothy W, Hender- 
son, Mrs. Fred B. Swan, Fred B. Swan, Thomas 
J. Pasco, Mrs. Chloe Pasco, Sara C. Aldrich. 
Thomas A. Dickinson, Sue Dickinson, 
Dickinson, Doris Dickinson, Kathryn N. 
Bovee, Marcus S. Bovee, Lucy Bullock, Ray- 
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Mond M. Bullock, Francis E. Archambault, 
Dr. Harold R. Archambault, Norma M. Savale, 
Janice Savale. 


Practical Consequences of the Poverty 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Kan- 
das City Star on June 25, 1967, expressed 
8 and intelligent position regard- 

the Office of Economic Opportunity 
Pars the antipoverty program it admin- 
the 


It presents in balanced fashion 
debate over the antipoverty program. 
tonnsed on this balanced study, the edi- 
— reaches the very sound conclusion 
G - 
This is not the time to give up. At this 
— state of world volt Ll kaa rapid 
teat in the United States cannot admit de- 
Poor un , cause that much of the world— 
and hungry—is watching. 


fon Star's advice to the Congress is 
as sound: 
Congress 


ware editorial states— 

lett ignore the critics of both the extreme 

Program the extreme right. The antipoverty 
is new and must have every chance. 


bendir inserting the article in the Ap- 
Ix of the Record: 
A CHANGING WoRLD: PRACTICAL CONSE- 
7 QUENCES OP THE POVERTY CAMPAIGN 
Unite “Ory critical era in the history of the 
of an „States. the nation is in the midst 
erty. experiment to reduce hard-core poy- 
ever hag tusleus of misery that no society 
Am been able to eliminate, In the new 
But effort there have been mistakes. 
2 isn’t the time to let up on the fight. 
ever win fact, the time to harder than 
th more money and an even stronger 


stanach of the world is poor by American 
to Bee and most of the world is watching 
the . “ether the United States can meet 
nehest lenge of endemic poverty in this 
in the nation on the planet. The alternative, 
lectivian w of our adversaries, is a total col- 
tunity to that levels off Income and oppor- 
of individu common denominator at the cost 

ght ual economic and political liberty. 
Bresa 2 & relatively conservative Con- 
eration The at the whole poverty op- 
tor fiscal e 1.61-billion-dollar appropriation 
billion-do aT is being reviewed; the 21%- 
onsideration dest Tor fiscal 1968 is under 


Office of Eo 
Pring Onomic Opportunity, the 
targets 1. anti-poverty agency, is a vulnerable 
these — critics on every side. Some of 
Other, tles are sincerely constructive. 
as n to regurd the poverty program 
tion to theo unnecessarily calls our atten- 
away ir ma pres 8810 of life that would go 
wanti, Republicans give the impresslon of 
how et abandon the whole thing as it 
Some Deme They talk of “new structures.” 
manipulated we especially those who have 
Politics the poor in big-city machine 
to elect AT? fearful that the poor will begin 
The Farley of their own, 

the program civil rights groups denounce 

as a plot to lure the Negro 
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poor into a middle-class mentality which 
they equate with selling out. The far-right 
groups seem to confuse the program with the 
outright dole of the last century, although 
the OEO goal is exactly the opposite. 

The militant new-left denounces the pov- 
erty personnel as meddling social workers 
and the militant old-right denounces them as 
softheaded socialists. Sen. Robert Kennedy 
sends out a vague plea for a “virtual revolu- 
tion in all social services” and Rep. Charles 
E. Goodell (R-N.Y.) says ominously that 
unless the program ls set straight, “Congress 
may well kill off the whole thing this year.” 

To a very considerable degree, the admin- 
istration already has altered the poverty war 
in a manner to answer the more realistic 
criticism and even some of the emotional 
objections. Now a relatively modest expendi- 
ture of the total federal budget is proposed 
to continue the campaign. 

Congress, we hope, will ignore the critics 
of both the extreme left and the extreme 
right. The anti-poverty program is new and 
must have every chance. The humanitarian 
aims of the effort are not nullified by parti- 
san quibbling or ideological sniping. From 
a practical point of view, the United States 
cannot dismiss the internal flaw of poverty 
that weakens our over-all strength. 

This is not the time to give up. At this 
critical stage of world turmoil and rapid 
change, the United States cannot admit. de- 
feat in a cause that much of the world poor 
and hungry—is watching. 


Statement by Msgr. Bela Varga, Last 
Freely Elected President of the Hungar- 
ian Parliament, and Chairman of the 
Hungarian Committee, on the Presence 
of Kosygin at the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, though 
the Soviet Union’s false accusations 
against Israel were expected, it still came 
as a shock to those people who vividly 
remember the brutal attack upon the 
Hungarian nation by the Soviet Union, 
to hear the Russian demand for the 
withdrawal of Israel troops from Arab 
territories. 

Msgr. Bela Varga, last freely elected 
President of the Hungarian Parliament 
and present chairman of the Hungarian 
Committee, made a statement on June 
19, concerning Kosygin’s presence at the 
United Nations, 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues that statement, which speaks not 
only for the oppressed people of Hun- 
gary, but for the people of the free world. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY MSGR. BELA VARGA, LAST FREELY 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE HUNGARIAN 
PARLIANENT AND CHAIRMAN OF TRE HUN- 
GARIAN COMMITTEE, ON THE PRESENCE OF 
KOSYGIN aT THE UNITED NATIONS 
For Hungarians, it was a shock to hear Mr, 

Kosygin assuming the role of moral arbiter 

at the United Nations, demanding the con- 

demnation of Israel by the General Assembly 
while the country he represents stands in 
contempt of 13 resolutions of that same body 
condemning the Soviet Union's massive 
armed Intervention in the 1956 Hungarian 
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Revolutlon—a brutal, unprovoked attack on 
an innocent populace, costing far more lives 
than the Israeli-Arab war. 

The resolutions passed by the General As- 
sembly for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
and the restoration of Hungary’s independ- 
ence was never carried out. There are still 
85,000 Russian occupying troops in Hungary, 

Mr. Kosygin should first withdraw them, 
before demanding the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from Arab territories taken In the 
recent war. 

The Hungarian nation, in Soviet captivity, 
awaits the honoring of those resolutions, that 
it may regain its free and independent life. 


The State Department Gives Greece Cold 
Shoulder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, while 
the State Department is aglow over the 
dubious developments which might come 
from the summit conference at Glass- 
boro, our foreign policy inconsistencies 
remain painfully dubious. I make specific 
reference to the cold shoulder that the 
State Department is giving the Govern- 
ment of Greece, which after all is only a 
pro-Western anti-Communist group. In 
contrast, the Department is looking for 
ways to accommodate the Soviet Union 
and restore aid to Nasser. Therefore, I 
deem it of special interest that Ray Mc- 
Hugh, of the Copley News Service, had 
occasion recently to visit Athens. His in- 
terview with Foreign Minister Economu 
Gouras of that Government is especially 
timely and I insert it in the Record at 
this point: 

(By Ray McHugh, Copley News Service) 

AtHens.—Continued cooperation with the 
United States and North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization allies, watchful caution toward 
Communist governments and scathing con- 
tempt for leftist socialist criticism are basic 
foreign policy pillars in the new Greek mili- 
tary government. 

These were outlined here in an exclusive 
interview with Greek Foreign Minister Eco- 
nomu Gouras. 

The military regime that took power April 
21, Gouras said, empahsizes “the continued 
attachment of Greece to NATO.“ 

The coup, staged to avert an alleged Com- 
munist plot to plunge Greece into political 
chaos or civil war, “has eliminated the dan- 
ger of loosening the country’s ties with the 
North Atlantic alliance,” Gouras said. 

Noting Russia’s increasing naval strength 
in the Mediterranean and its growing influ- 
ence with Arab States in the Middle East, 
particularly Egypt and Syria, Gouras said 
cautiously: “It is hoped that the Soviet 
Union, as one of the great powers, will not 
frustrate the rest of the world in falling to 
play a responsible and constructive role to- 
ward the maintenance of peace of which she 
claims to be a fervent advocate.” 

Gouras acknowledged Greece's centuries- 
old tradition of friendship toward the Arab 
world, but supported international rather 
than unilateral actions to resolve the current 
Mideast turmoil. 

“Greece has always deployed every possible 
effort for the maintenance of peace and or- 
der in the area,” said Gouras. “Greece will 
stand by the United Nations, hoping in this 
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way to contribute toward international peace 
and understanding.” 

The Foreign Minister took a wary stand 
on Greek relations with neighboring Com- 
munist satellite countries—countries which 
allegedly supported Communist agitation In 
Greece and which have been incrasingly hos- 
tile toward the military regime in Athens. 

“Concern amongst the states of eastern 
Europe. is totally unwarranted," Gouras 
said. “Greece (has) a firm policy of peace 
and of maintaining and developing good re- 
lations with all the countries of the world. 
These relations can be maintained regard- 
less of differences in political or social sys- 
tems and should be based on the principles 
of non-interference in internal affairs, of 
equality and reciprocity and mutual respect 
of sovereignty, independence and territorial 
integrity.” 

Gouras had stronger words, however, for 
western nations that have criticized the mill- 
tary takeover in Greece. The Scandinavian 
countries of Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
have been particularly incensed over what 
they claim is the denisal of human rights by 
the new Athens regime. 

“The criticism,” Gouras said, “is due to 
the fact that socialist governments with 
leftists tendencies are governing these coun- 
tries, Almost all of those governments are 
supported in power by Communist or left 
parties and are forced to express such crit- 
icism to stay in power. 

“Besides, international leftist propaganda 
plays its role more easily in these countries 
and parties of leftist organizations and syn- 
dicates regret losing their grip over Greece. 
That is why they are still shouting.” 

Gouras noted that there were no such 
protests when Turkey overthrew the Men- 
deres regime and executed its leaders. This 
silence, he said, could be attributed to the 
fact that leftists had no organization or voice 
in Turkey. 

The Greek Government-controlled press 
also has bitterly suggested that the Scan- 
dinavian countries concern themselves with 
human rights behind the Iron Curtain before 
they complain about alleged abuses in 
Greece. 

Asked about the still-simmering Greek- 
Turkish crisis over Cyprus, Gouras took a 

view. 

“The Greek Government,” he said, “has 
declared its willingness to seek a solution of 
the Cyprus problem by peaceful means. In 
that spirit we are ready to examine in com- 
mon with Turkey the ways and means for the 
continuation of contacts.” 

What of future U.S.-Greek relations? 

Gouras emphasized that Greece is looking 
to the United States for economic assistance 
that will help solve the nation’s festering 
social and employment problems. 

But he said Greece does not seek gifts. 

“The Government would like that the 
United States’ financial contribution to the 
country continue not as a gift,” he said, “but 
rather in the form of Investments that may 
prove equally useful to the American invest- 
ors as well as to the national Greek econ- 
omy.” 

He urged that the United States increase 
its participation in a banking consortium 
that makes money available for industrial 
projects in Greece. He drew special attention 
to the need for eleċtrical energy. 

Gouras also urged private American firms 
to join with Greek firms in developing this 
country's natural resources. He cited the re- 
cent agreement with Litton Industries of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., to undertake a $850 mil- 
lion study and development program in the 
Greek Peloponnesus and Crete. 

“American capital has a very important 
part to play in Greece's effort for economic 
recovery and industrial development,” he 
sald. “Greece does not forget the generous 
assistance of the United States in the past, 
Now it hopes for a partnership that can bring 
mutual benefits in the future,” 
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Speech by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany to the Seafarers International 
Union Convention at Washington, D.C., 
June 22, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB 


H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT, Mr. Speaker, George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, made 
a speech recently to the convention of 
the Seafarers International Union in 
which he commented on legislation now 
before Congress affecting members of the 
railroad unions. 

Since I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that all 
of us would like to consider Mr. Meany's 
remarks I am pleased to insert his speech 
in the Record at this point: 


Text OFP SPEECH oF AFL-CIO PRESIDENT 
GEORGE MEANY TO THE SEAFARERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., JUNE 22, 1967 


I am very happy to come here this morn- 
ing to say a word of greeting to you, the 
Seafarers International Union, and offer a 
word of welcome to Washington, the capital 
of the nation. 

This is the home of rumors, also. 

It is nice to greet you here in Washington 
and know that you are here collectively 
under the democratic labor system that we 
have in America. 

You are here to make decisions that we 
hope will affect beneficially the welfare of 
the people that you represent. 

Now, I am not going to discuss maritime 
Problems. I see the sign in front of me 
stating Rebuild America's Merchant Marine 
3 strange enough, I said that in 

I wrote an article for the American Feder- 
ation of Labor magazine at the time about 
the situation in the American Merchant 
Marine. I believed in a real American Mer- 
chant Marine then. 

Surely anyone who believed in it 25 years 
ago and has seen what has happened since, 
certainly must be much stronger in his or 
her belief in a strong Merchant Marine today. 

What I would like to talk to you about 
is what might be called the credibility situa- 
tion here in Washington. You follow the 
mews media these days and you follow tele- 
vision and radio. 

It is pretty hard to know what to believe 
or what not to believe. The news and tele- 
vision media are not very helpful in these 
situations. 

Three or four weeks ago in this hotel there 
were 3,000 delegates representing perhaps 
more than a quarter of a million people, rep- 
resenting government employees, and others 
representing half a million. 

They were here for three or four days 
discussing problems that affect their families, 
their unions and the conditions, the working 
conditions, of their members. 

There was practically no press coverage 
at all and no television or radio coverage. 
That particular week the television and radio 
and the front pages of the Washington news- 
papers were concerned only with the activi- 
ties of eight or ten kooky kids who came 
down here from Boston. 

They were unwashed, unshaven and long- 
haired boys and shorthaired girls. 

They were down here and were misguided 
and all mixed up—on a pacifist meeting. 
Just who they were for or against never 
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became clear, but what they did was quite 
clear. 

It was covered in every paper in the city, 
every edition, every radio program and every 
television program, six o’clock, seven o'clock. 
and later at night. 

They went over to the Pentagon and laid 
down in the hallways. One little girl went 
on a hunger strike and that really brought 
the press out. 

I say the press, the radio and television in 
this country, is missing a great opportunity 
to make a contribution to the solution of 
many problems that face the American 
people. 

For some reason known only to them they 
prefer this sort of stuff, this sensatio 
business, to something that is important. 

This goes for the civil rights situation, toO- 
We have a number of sound Negro organiza- 
tions in the country and a number of sound 
Negro leaders. 

They don't get the coverage in the news. 
Those who preach violence and have no real 
standing in the Negro community get the 
front pages and the television screen day 
after day. 

I think the American people ought to think 
more about credibility of the news media and 
perhaps a little less about the credibility 
of those in official life. 

This is certainly worthwhile to comment 
on. We haye some legislation over on Cap! 
Hill that is quite important, This legislation 
pertains to the 130,000 railroad mechanics, 
shop mechanics who have exhausted all of 
the machinery of the Railway Labor Act and 
were free to go on strike about three months 


ago. 

This is after many months of following the 
procedures of the Act and legislation was 
introduced postponing that right until Mon“ 
day of this week. 

In the meantime, legislation to carry this 
strike or dispute to a conclusion was in- 
troduced, which calls for another 60 or 
days of mediation. 

Now, it calls for these men to go to work 
and to stay at work under the conditions lald 
down by someone else until January 1, 1969: 

They must work if the bill becomes 18W 
whether they wili it or not, or whether condi- 
tions suit them, until January 1, 1969. 

Incidentally, this is two months after the 
Presidential election. t 

We are told by the Secretary of Labor th® 
this is not compulsory arbitration; this 1 
just mediation to finality. 

You try to buy that one. It is not com 
pulsion, It is mediation to finality. It is no 
compulsory arbitration because it only affects 
130,000 people, and it does not say forever 
it only says until January 1, 1969, as such. 

We are told by a great liberal Sena 
much the same story, that this is not com 
pulsion, that this is something that we ha 
in the War Labor Board days. 

I know what we had then. Americs¥ 
labor met and said to the government 
the United States that for the period of th 
war, there would be no strikes. Ameri 
industry agreed that for the period of the 
war there would be no lockouts. f 

Now, that was voluntary on the part ° 
American labor. Labor and industry said to- 
gether that the government shall provide the 
means to settle disputes in lieu of the strik 
and lockouts, that we could not afford while 
fighting a war, 

This agreement was made in December 
1941, Just ten days after Pearl Harbor, an 
American labor lived up to that agreement 

We had a War Labor Board to settle thes? 
disputes. The War Labor Board depended 
the leadership of American labor to obser“? 
that pledge, That pledge was observed 99 
percent. of 

The Board depended on the President 
the United States, with emergency powers, 
compel industry to live up to the decisio?’ 
of the War Labor Board. This was a W 


emergency. 
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The machinery included, if you please, the 
seizure of any plant that refused to abide 
by a decision of the War Labor Board, and 
thereby make its contribution to the con- 
‘nuance of the war effort. 

The comparison between this anti-strike 
legislation and the War Labor Board is not 
very well taken. Yes, we had cases where 
Plants were seized by the order of President 
Franklin Roosevelt. This was because the 
Corporation decided thirty cents an hour was 
enough to pay for the manufacture of very 
important radio parts that the Army very 
Badly needed at that time. 

When you hear somebody say this is not 
F or not compulsion, don’t believe 


We have this rather odd situation, that in 
Connection with this legislation, a member 
Of the President's Cabinet denounced the 
heads of one of our unions as being 
unpatriotic. 

This is because he did not crack down 
On his membership and tell them that they 
had to accept what some Board said was fair. 

Now, this is rather odd coming from of- 
Aclals of the government. We have the Lan- 
drum-Griffin amendments to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor Act in 1959. They proclaimed a 
Sort of labor's bill of rights. 
was to protect the rank and file, if 

To protect them from the labor 
p that caused all the trouble, they 
the rank and file. These were de- 
to bring trade union democracy and 
the rank and file from the domination 
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we hear the Secretary of Labor and 
government officials crying crocodile 
because they say the rank and file is 
settlements agreed to by the 
and that something, therefore, 
Ould be done about it. 
This is what they wanted in 1959, and this 
What they are getting. Then, we have Mr. 
Boyd, the Secretary of Transportation, ques- 
Honing the patriotism and good faith of the 
ead of one of our international unions 
because some of his members are involved 
With the railroad 


Hi 


Well; you tell somebody else, We will answer 

that through the machinery of the AFL-CIO. 

a Any member unit of this organization has 
right to use that machinery. 

They have a right to appear before the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO and a 
3 to appear before the General Board of 

AFL-CIO. They have a right to appear 
AFL-CIO, 


They also have a right to request a special 
tenvention if they don't like the way that 
ngs are going to be run. 
wee one has exercised any of these rights. 
è have heard criticism of the actions of 
© Executive Council and I can say to you 
t I think that the AFL-CIO is doing 
Quite well. 
tpe think this will be documented publicly at 
© proper time. The answer will be given 
Pes ugh the machinery, through the demo- 
a tic machinery of the AFL-CIO, through 
agency of that machinery. 
We er, on this question of credibility, 
take the incredible performance that we 
Ve all witnessed in the last few days. 
ell, I don't mind being in a courtroom 
= hear two lawyers. battle. 
05 don’t mind hearing one person contradict 
tha g the other person says. I realize 
Nau many of those who speak at the United 
tee are under orders from their govern- 
nts. You don't mind whether these people 
facts With you so long as they agree on the 
However we have just had the head of a 
erelgn state, a state with a population 
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second to no other, stand before the world 
and give an incredible performance. 

He told us that the people of Israel were 
the aggressors in this recent trouble in the 
Middle East. We were told that the two and 
a half million Jews in Israel were kicking 
around sixty million Arabs. 

These are not ancient facts. Who was it 
that ordered the United Nations peacekeep- 
ing force out of that area? 

Was it the government of Israel that or- 
dered them out? Who closed the Gulf of 
Aqaba? Certainly, this, in all international 
relations, this is considered an act of war. 
You block the free passage of ships to any 
nation and you are practically declaring war 
on that nation. 

Now, who ordered it closed? Was it Israel? 
Who was it that received the three billion 
dollars of military hardware from the Soviet 
Union? Was it Israel? And two and one-half 
billion of that was frittered away, to use a 
polite expression, within three hours on the 
morning of June 5, 1967. 

Which country in that area has a national 
policy that calls for the extermination of one 
of its neighbors? Does Israel have that pol- 
icy? 

No, it is thelr Arab neighbors that have 
that policy, and have for years. They do not 

Israel and they refuse to give them 
the rights of other nations to use the Suez 
Canal. They proclaimed day in and day out 
that their policy, that the reason for their 
national existence is to destroy Israel as a 
nation. 

When we hear the head of a government 
handing this sort of bunk out to the people 
of the world, you say to yourself, what price 
truth? 

I think that labor in America is quite prac- 
tical. I think we know what this legislative 
picture on Capitol Hill, which calls for com- 
pulsory work for these 130,000 railroad 
workers, that we know what that means. 

We know that means something to all of 
American labor, not just the shop craft 
workers. This legislation actually strikes at 
the heart of the American trade union move- 
ment. It is a step toward the destruction of 
collective bargaining. 

After all, what is the difference between a 
Great Society and a state-controlled society, 
such as they have in the dictator countries? 
Say, the Iron Curtain countries? 

What is the difference? Do you know that 
they have unions or what they call unions 
in Russia? Do you know that Hitler set up 
21 he called a union? He called it a labor 

ont. 

In Russia today they claim to have trade 
unions in every branch of their society and 
every venture in every industrial plant. What 
is the real difference? 

The real difference is one word—freedom. 
In 1957, in the United Nations, sitting on a 
committee with some of the Soviet delegates, 
I had an opportunity to point out the differ- 
ence when the Soviet delegate spoke of Soviet 
unions. 

I had at the time a copy of a Soviet so- 
called trade union paper. On the front page 
it condemned certain trade union officials 
for what they called deviationist tendencies. 
These tendencies consisted of insisting that 
the trade unions should have something to 
say about wages for the workers and about 
production norms—about how much money 
a man receives for his work and how much 
work he is expected to produce within a cer- 
tain time, about setting up targets that each 
worker has in his particular job. 

These trade union officials who insisted 
that the trade unions should have 
to say were declared guilty of deviation. It 
was said they were developing burgeols tend- 
encies. 

The article went on to say that produc- 
tion norms and wages are the right of the 
party to determine and no one else. And 
the party is the government. 

This is the difference between what they 
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call unions and what we call unions. This 
is the difference between a free soclety and 
a state-controlled society, under which every 
individual is considered to be an instrument 
of the state and measured only on the basis 
of his contribution to the state. 

Why are they afraid to let these unions— 
these so-called unions—have a little freedom? 
Actually they are there to regulate workers, 
to handle vacations, and tell them where 
they can live. If you exceed the production 
norm you may get a better apartment and 
go to a vacation spot. The unions also 
see to it that there is no absenteeism, that 
the workers are on the job and so forth. 

This brings to mind an incident in con- 
nection with the so-called American Plan. 
Iam quite sure that very few of you remem- 
ber this. You are a little too young. This is 
one advantage of getting old. You can look 
back a little more. 

The American Plan was put forth in 1920 
by the financial interests in this country. It 
was very simple to put a tag on it. They 
would use their influence in the financial 
world and see to it that no group of workers, 
that no plant or building construction job 
would have more than 50 percent union peo- 
ple on it. 

It could have less or none, but not more. 
Otherwise, it would lose its financial bene- 
„ ges, construction loans and 80 

orth. 

This started in the building trades and it 
was quite successful in certain parts of the 
country—specifically it was very successful 
in the city of San Francisco. It not only tied 
up the financing, to compel open shop as 
they call it—this is what they meant by 
American Plan—but they tied up the sup- 
ply companies—the people who supplied 
brick, cement, sand, lumber, And within a 
period of six months, the building trades 
movement in San Francisco, which was one 
of the best movements in the country prior 
to that time, was reduced to a shambles. 
Membership dwindled. They imported scabs 
to do the work. The unions held out, of 
course. They did the best they could to live. 
The work went on with scabs quite a while. 
Then they had a problem—these great brains 
who thought up this scheme. They said, “We 
have got to do something with these non- 
union people we brought in here.” You see 
they brought them in, put them in dormi- 
tories with police protection you know the 
usual things they have to do to take care 
of these people. After some months they said 
we have got to do something for these peo- 
ple. We have got to give them some chance 
for recreation. After all, they could not just 
have them living week in and week out every 
dsy of the week in these dormitories not 
mixing around with people. 

Someone said, let's form them into a social 
club. They got them into a social club to 
hold meetings in the evening to come up 
with ideas for social recreation. 

Well, lo and behold, the social club, sev- 
eral thousand of them, made application to 
join the building trades union in San Fran- 
cisco. 


This is what the Soviets are afraid of and 
this is why they keep these people under the 
control of their so-called trade unions. 

The real difference is freedom and this is 
an issue in this legislation, Why should rail- 
road management give anything to railroad 
labor if, down the road, there is a Congress 
waiting to compel that labor force to work— 
to compel them to work under conditions 
dictated by someone else other than the 
workers themselves? Railroad management 
has nothing to lose. 

Let me say this and then get back to the 
credibility gap again. A certain member of 

said the AFL-CIO is not really 
opposed to this legislation. They know it is 
inevitable. 


I can tell you that we are opposed to this 
legislation. We are opposed to it as it affects 
the railroad machinists, sheet metal workers, 
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electrical workers, men working there for the 
railroad. 

We were opposed to it last year when it 
was before Congress and affected airline 
mechanics. We are opposed to it anytime it 
affects a free American worker. 

This is our record. This is the sort of 
principle under which we built our move- 
ment. We are not going to abandon those 
principles. - 

We are not going to abandon our principles, 
Without freedom the American labor move- 
ment becomes nothing. It becomes a front, a 
Hitler front or a Soviet front. 

Without freedom, American labor has made 
a contribution and it continues to make a 
contribution to American life and to the 
development and encouragement of freedom 
all over the world. 

We have a record, we have a long record in 
this field, We expect to build on that record. 

Now, I am sure, as we go down the road, 
building on that record, that marching right 
along with us will be the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America under the 
leadership of a real great trade unionist, 
Brother Paul Hall. 


An Urgent Appeal to Our Federal 


Lawmakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, Generally, 
anytime that one indicates support for 
right-to-work labor laws, he is immedi- 
ately classified as anti-organized labor. 
Nothing is as effective in keeping rank 
and file union members from reading 
sensible arguments in favor of right to 
work as starting any discussion on the 
subject with the charge of antilabor bias. 

Mr. F. E. Schuchman, president of 
Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., after rising to a position 
of seniority in management, supported 
the formation of two unions, and cannot 
in any sense of the word be considered 
anti-organized labor. 

Yet he does recognize deficiences in 
our labor unions and urges right-to-work 
laws as an antidote to the disease of 
labor monopoly. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the attached articles in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

AN URGENT APPEAL TO Our FEDERAL Law 
MAKERS 

Having been engaged in industrial man- 
agement for more than fifty years, I have 
had the advantage of seeing the seamy side 
of the industrial life of employees in those 
early days when labor unions were struggling 
for a foothold, 

My sympathy was with their basic alm—to 
serve as spokesman for employees in dealing 
with managers of Industrial plants, and to 
gain such wage and other benefits as was due 
the producers of goods for our markets. 

Since I have risen to a position of senlority 
im management, my actions, influenced by 
those earlier experiences, led me to support 
the forming of two unions in the plant and 
Offices of the company with which I have 
been associated, officially, since 1921. 

I have reason to believe that the records 
of our company’s relationship with these two 
unions, their elected officers, and their so- 
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called international representatives of the 
AFL-CIO. Steelworkers, has been open and 
above board, and usually tolerable under in- 
tolerable mandates from Washington. 

I am not seeking to break off union con- 
tracts nor the negotiation of labor contracts 
since I firmly believe that, fundamentally, 
the orderly adjustment of wages and working 
conditions within the economic framework 
of the Free Enterprise System is as much a 
part of our wonderful way of life as are our 
Constitution, Bill of Rights, and the Ten 
Pillars of Economic Wisdom (copy attached). 

Now, having established my honest regard 
for the rights of employees in my sphere of 
influence, I ask that you read “An Intimi- 
dated Society,” which includes Donald Rich- 
berg’s “causes of deep anxiety” regarding la- 
bor union leadership and labor laws, together 
with those of another long-time friend of 
union labor, Maurice R. Franks, in his book, 
What's Wrong With Our Labor Unions? 

Mr. Frank’s diagnosis, in my opinion, 
strikes at the heart of our present-day im- 
passes. He says: 

“And the roots of the disease of labor 
monopoly are these: 

1. Compulsory Unionism. (Reed Larson's 
Right to Work proposed law will remedy 
this wage-slave situation.) 

2. Industry-wide bargaining. (Our Anti- 
Trust Laws are as valid in dealing with this 
malignancy in labor relations as they are 
proving to be in dealing with wrong-doers 
among industrial and business firms.) 

3. Dictated Strike Action. (There are 
more voters among customers than union 
members alone. In fact, union mmebers are 
customers and, as customers, are feeling the 
pinch of economically unsound dictation of 
labor leaders. Only laws that encourage un- 
derstanding and acceptance of basic eco- 
nomic principles will resolve the present 
chaos.) 

Please serve all of your constituents prop- 
erly, within our Constitutional Rights and 
the Rules of the market-place. 

Internal strife and economic waste can- 
not be tolerated, especially right now when 
true statemanship demands the establish- 
ment of proper labor-management relations 
within our country so that we may face our 
enemies overseas, strong, and as a united 
team of producers of goods to sustain our 
beloved country’s needs within and outside 
of our boundaries. 

Urgently, 
F. E. ScHUCHMAN, 
President. 


AN INTIMIDATED SOCIETY 
(By Louis Ruthenburg) 

A few years ago a Presbyterian minister 
was shocked when Princeton, Indiana, the 
town in which he lived and worked, was 
torn apart by a long and vicious strike. He 
saw raw mob violence, assaults and shoot- 
ings. A child was almost fatally injured by a 
bullet, presumably fired by a union goon, As 
frequently happens, law enforcement failed 
to function. For weeks the little town of 
Printon lived under anarchy. As he described 
his experiences and observations during the 
strike, this clergyman said that the people 
of the United States now live in “an intimi- 
dated society.” 

Our intimidation and anxieties stem not 
only from the flagrantly lawless antics in- 
spired by irresponsible labor leaders, Among 
Many causes, thinking citizens are deeply 
disturbed by the threat of national bank- 
ruptcy, the cuniulative result of irresponsi- 
ble spending and continuing deficits which 
have resulted in fantastic indebtedness, in 
shrinking gold reserves and adverse balance 
of international payments. You will think of 
many other sources of anxiety. 

But, let's take a brief look at just one of 
these causes of deep anxiety about our na- 
tion's future. 

Labor union leaders, numerically an insig- 
nificant minority group, have become a dom- 
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inant. force in national, state and local poli- 
tics. To a great degree, these princes of privil- 
ege dictate the course of our economy. 

Please read carefully a few quotations from 
one who speaks with authority. 

Quotation 1 is this: 

“Collective bargaining has become collec- 
tive coercion . . the aim of industrial jus- 
tice has become greed for industrial domina- 
tion . Political influence, once sought 
to protect fair dealing, is now sought to ac- 
complish personal political goals.” 

Here is quote No, 2: 

“The unions are powerful, aggressive or- 
ganizations that are engaged in a continuing 
warfare against the maintenance of a free 
competitive economy.” 

Quote No. 3 (these are all from the same 
author) is this: 

“These evils will not be remedied until an 
overwhelming majority of free citizens real- 
ize that labor's economic monopoly and po- 
litical power are preparing the way for 
communism far more effective than the com- 
munists themselves.” 

Perhaps, as you read those three quota- 
tions, you are they came from & 
speaker for the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers or from another protagonist 
business management. 

As a matter of fact, those three paragraphs 
were written by the late Donald R. Richbers: 
who devoted many years to fighting for the 
rights of labor. 

He took part in the early struggles 0 
unionize industry, co-authored the famed 
Railway Labor Act of 1926 and the Nati 
Recovery Act of 1933. Richberg attempted 
reconciliation of industry, labor and publie 
interests as the last head of NRA in 1936. 

Twenty years later Mr. Richberg courage: 
ously and realistically reappraised the fruit 
which had been produced by the seeds he 
had helped to plant. 

He then sounded the alarm. He wrote 4 

—Labor Union Monopoly—A Clear and 
Present Danger." 

Those of us who have spent many weary 
hours at the bargaining table, who have €x- 
perlenced the tensions of labor disputes 
strikes, who have been coerced by that great- 
ly prejudiced tribunal, the National 
Relations Board, must, as the result ot much 
bitter experience, agree with Mr. Richbers- 

From that costly teacher, experience, Wê 
have learned that, under current condition 
management invariably plays against 
that are stacked and against dice that are 
loaded. The cards were stacked and the dic 
were loaded by legislators, bureaucrats and 
courts who ignored and violated the ancient 
precept of equality under the law. 

An “intimidated society” now submits to 
the rule of organized labor's princes of privi- 
lege. 

Here, as in England, socialistic intellec- 
tuals conspire with labor leaders to cap 
a dominant political party in order to impos? 
Marxian philosophy of government upon the 
nation. Under this alliance, elaborate polit- 
ical campaigns and subsidies are used to 
elect leftwing legislators, administrative of 
ficers and judges. Such activities are gener- 
ously financed by union treasuries swollen 
by the dues and assessments derived from 
union members, many of whom are unwill- 
ingly forced into membership under perni- 
cious union shop contracts. 

Another well-known, long-time friend of 
union labor, Maurice R. Franks, writes I” 
his recently published book, "What’s Wrong 
With Our Labor Unions!“ 

“And the roots of the disease of labor mo- 
nopoly are three: 

“1, Compulsory unionism. 

2. Industry-wide bargaining, 

“3. Dictated strike action, 

“Weed these out of the labor movement 
and the Labor Trust will crumble like “ 
house of cards.“ 

A series of laws enacted in 1914, in 1926 
in 1932 and in 1935 place labor leaders In * 
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Preferential position. Our government has 
been guilty of class bias. It has abandoned 
the fundamental precept of equality under 
the law which was enunciated by Aristotle 
2,000 years before Jefferson wrote our Decla- 
Tation of Independence. 

Supplementary legislation, the Taft-Hart- 
ley and Landrum-Griffin Acts, has been in- 
effective. Mild salve is applied where drastic 
Surgery is needed. 

Effective labor legislation must repeal pres- 
ent immunity under the anti-trust laws, 
limitation of the injunctive power of the 

where labor unions are concerned 

and the manifold inequities of the Wagner 

Freedom to accept or reject union mem- 

bership must take the place of compulsory 
unionism. 

The nation is in sore need of a shining 

labor relations act which will establish 
®quality in the eye of the law, protect the 
timate rights of labor, organized and un- 
take the consumer interest fully 
into account and deal fairly with investors 
Who must devote their savings to provide 
ds of dollars for financing every 
available job. 


Tue 10 Pans or Economic WISDOM 


i L Nothing in our material world can come 
Tom nowhere or go nowhere, nor can it be 
tree: everything in our economic life has a 
Pewee, a destination, and a cost that must 
Paid, 
U. Government is never a source of goods. 
produced is produced by the peo- 
2 and everything that government gives to 
© people, it must first take from the people. 
The only valuable money that govern- 
Ment has to spend is that money taxed or 
borrowed out of the people's earnings. When 
Rar raument decides to spend more than it 
10 thus received, that extra unearned money 
Created out of thin alr, through the banks, 
d When spent, takes on value only by re- 
— value of all money, savings, and 


hoes In modern exchange economy, all 

wee and employment come from custom- 
„And the only worthwhile job security is 

— security; if there are no customers, 
Yv can be no payroll and no jobs. 

the Customer security can be achieved by 

Worker only when he cooperates with 


or% Because wages are the principal cost 
widespread wage increases, 
tion. corres: increases in produc- 
Ying NPY increase the cost of everybody's 
m vu: The greatest good for the greatest 
Brent Means, in its material sense, the 
whi ot goods for the greatest number 
tiye in turn, means the greatest produc- 
per worker. 
factors All productivity is based on three 
seas ens resources, whose form, 
* condition are changed by the ex- 
ic "Nditure of 2) human energy (both muscu- 
he Mental), with the aid of 3) tools. 
meter, ols are the only one of these three 
it, that man can increase without lim- 
oniy a tools come into being in a free society 
tary wen there is a reward for the tempo- 
order if -dental that people must practice in 
trom to channel part of their earnings away 
comton. that produce immediate 
Prog... and pleasure, and into new tools of 
tools l n, Proper payment for the use of 
xX. essential to their creation. 
the The Productivity of the tools—that is, 
in Sonas. of the human energy applied 
been ection with their use—has always 
Which hest in a competitive society in 
Million He economic decisions are made by 
-seeking individuals, 


ta 
ther than in a state-planned soclety in 
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which those decisions are made by a handful 
of all-powerful people, regardless of how 
well-meaning, unselfish, sincere, and intel- 
ligent those people may be. 


Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently had the pleasure of reading 
three illuminating letters written by 
three Greenwich Central School seniors 
from the 30th Congressional District, on 
the subject of organized crime. The in- 
crease in crime together with the ob- 
stacles placed in the path of arrest by 
recent court rulings has created a wave 
of frustration over these young people 
who have always been taught that the 
most positive remedy to crime is prompt 
capture, speedy trial, and severe penalty. 

We are all too anxious to criticize our 
young people today. Publicity is only 
given to those who do things out of the 
ordinary. Here is an example of good 
clear thinking on the part of young peo- 
ple. We should encourage such thinking. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to in- 
clude the three letters I received from 
Nancy Morehouse, Morgan Snyder, and 
Frank J. Ryan, all members of the senior 
class, Greenwich Central School, Green- 
wich, N.Y. Perhaps the messages implicit 
in their comments will get through to 
those officials, who have the power, if 
they will use it, to do something effective 
to curb crime in the United States. 

The letters follow: 

Hon. CARLETON J. KING, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN KinG: My name is 
Morgan Snyder, I am 18 years old, and live 
in the rural town of Greenwich, N.Y. 

I am writing this letter to you to express 
my feelings on crime 

In the past ten years, 
this country has increased ten per cent. 
With this increase, however, the crime rate 
has increased forty per cent. You most de- 
cidedly will have to agree that this is a most 
appalling figure. 

I believe this increase in crime is due to 
the fact that many of our justice depart- 
ments are not strict enough with the crimi- 
nal, especially the first offender. 


5 
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someone cracks down on the criminal with 
stricter penalties for crimes, 

Many people have said that to cut this 
crime rate, the federal government should 
spend more money to build better schools, 
better housing developments, to give more 
relief for the needy, “good cops”, and more 
youth clubs, All of this is probably old hat 
to you. 

The point I’m trying to make is that the 
old idea that poverty is the root of crime 


The only way that I can see to resolve 
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this problem, is to pass legislation to estab- 
lish unalterable punishment in all of the 
50 states, instead of leaving it up to their 
preference of each state. I think it is ridicul- 
ous to sentence a killer to life imprisonment, 
and then let him go after 7 years of good 
behavior, maybe to kill again. 

At least with capital punishment, we don't 
have to worry about a killer ever murdering 
again, 

Another thing that appalls me is the way 
the Supreme Court has upheld such far 
fetched technicalities of the laws. The crimi- 
nal gets more of a break than does his vic- 
tim. Such was the case with a rapist named 
Mallory, and who knows how many other 
cases 


It seems that a great deal of beating 
around the bush is done when it comes to 
meting out justice, A man in California 
escaped the gas chamber for 12 years on an 
absurd technicality of the law. 

If a person commits a murder and admits 
his guilt in writing before legal counsel ar- 
rives, his testimony can not be used against 
him, and he can be set free, possibly to com- 
mit another such deed of murder, rape, or 
robbery, or whatever. 

To nip crime in the bud, I suggest that 
even for a first offense by a Juvenile Delin- 
quent, he should be subject to a term “swift 
kick” correction farm, which would last from 
three to five days at a confinement in jail 
and hard labor. If every juvenile delinquent 
knew he faced this type of chastisement, he 
would probably think twice before com- 
mitting another such infraction of the law. 

The trouble with society today is the fact 
that such things as drinking, smoking, and 
drugs too, are excused because they are the 
“thing to do” to be sociable. 

I believe that the only way the crime wave 
can be stopped is to enforce capital punish- 
ment and stricter punishments. Criminals 
are tough and should be treated the same 
thus after their gullt has been determined! 
We owe it to the innocent victims, who are 
killed or injured by criminal attacks, to fight 
fire with fre. 

George Washington once used the idealogy 
“firm pillar of justice” in referring to the 
U.S. I wonder what he’s saying now? 

I rest my case, 

Yours truly, 
MORGAN SNYDER. 
ARGYLE, N.Y., June 5, 1967. 
Hon CARLETON J. KING, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I recently had the opportunity 
to read “Weep for the Innocent,” an essay 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Mr. Jones began his essay by reporting that 
the crime rate is growing faster than the 
population rate in the United States. He then 
proceeded to criticize our Justice system. 

I agreed with many of Mr. Jones' view- 
points, One situation which I find especially 
unreasonable is the number of confessed 
criminals who are set free due to some tech- 
nicality of law; perhaps they made state- 
ments before being advised of their legal 
rights, or maybe they were held in jall a 
few days before charges were brought against 
them. 


In my opinion, when a suspect willingly 
confesses to a crime, his statement should be 
accepted and employed as evidence against 
him. Simply because he blurts out his con- 
fession before he speaks with his lawyer 
donesn't mean he is any less guilty than the 
criminal who refuses to talk, I find it not 
only fooliah but dangerous to release such 
people from custody. 

I would like to use as an example the case 
of Andrew Mallory as cited by Mr. Jones in 
his essay. Mallory admitted that he had 
raped a girl, but for some technical reason 
the Supreme Court set him free. His answer 
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to this benevolent act was to commit the 
same crime again upon his release. 
Needless to say, there have been many 
other similar cases. I cam only hope that, for 
the sake of the innocent people whose lives 
are endangered by such rulings, the law will 
soon be altered to protect the attacked and 
not the attackers. I also hope you will take 
a stand on this issue. Thank you. 
Sincercly, - 
Miss Nancy MOREHOUSE. 


GREENWICH, N.Y. 
Hon. CARLETON J. KING, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Mr. Kino: I have recently read a 
copy of a T.V. speech written by Jenkin 
Jones entitled: “Weep for the Innocent.” In 
this article an outraged citizen explains his 
arguments and I fully agree with him. 
Murderers are roving the streets because of 
legal technicalities. Something should be 
done about this. Startling statistics were 
quoted in this speech showing that increase 
in population has been 10% in the last ten 
years, but that the crime rate has increased 
40% in the same length of time. 

My main concern is that so many citizens 
scoff at our nation's laws. Today, soft or 
politically minded judges have indirectly 
increased the crime wave with lenient, half- 
hearted lectures of “milquetoast” sentences. 

Juvenile crime has also risen to a fantastic 
total, and respect for the law among the 
young is practically nil. Why? First offenders 
return for another dose of sympathetic 
chastisement by a judge who accepts ridicu- 
lous alibis, voiced by these youthful offenders 
or their ineffective parents. 

It is most probably that many people feel 
the way I do, but so many of us are apathetic. 
This is a time for some action not just good 
intentions on the part of those who still love 
this country. We have too long ignored the 
warnings of our law enforcement bodies, and 
crime can overwhelm us just as surely as 
the atomic bomb, and more insidiously. 

I hope that the plea of worried individuals 
will influence you in voicing some means of 
attacking this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. RYAN. 


Canada’s 100th Anniversary 
SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, Sat- 
urday, July 1, 1967, marks the 100th an- 
niversary of Canada's life as a nation. 
This date is in one sense the equivalent 
of America's Fourth of July, for it com- 
memorates that date in 1867 on which 
the British North America Act was ef- 
fected by royal proclamation, bringing 
four separate Provinces into the single 
nation of Canada. 

The tremendous progress that has 
been made by that nation may be seen 
this year by all who visit Expo-67 in 
Montreal. As one who has had the privi- 
lege of viewing this splendid hallmark 
of Canadian achievement, I would urge 
all visitors to the exposition to include in 
their tour a trip to the Canadian pavil- 
ion. There especially one can enjoy a 
graphic portrayal in capsule form of 
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Canada’s remarkable growth during the 
100 years of her existence as a nation. 

May I join today with Canada’s mul- 
titude of friends in sending her Amer- 
ica’s best wishes for continued growth 
and prosperity in a future filled with 
peace and happiness. 


Should We Retest All Drivers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr, HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans, in and out of government, have 
become gravely concerned over the prob- 
lems of highway safety. Many methods 
have been suggested for cutting down 
the increasing tolls of highway accidents. 
One which has been widely discussed is 
the mass retesting of all drivers. 

At its 64th annual convention at Lake 
Placid, N.Y., the New York State Au- 
tomobile Association issued a statement 
warning that New York State should not 
dash blindly into such a program. 

The reasons given are cogent, and I 
bring them to the attention of my col- 
leagues for their consideration: 

RESOLUTION OF Mass 
REEXAMINATIONS 

There is growing disposition on the part 
of numerous public and private agencies 
concerned with motor vehicle operation to 
seek traffic accident panaceas through the 
establishment of more frequent and stringent 
re-examination of presently licensed drivers, 
despite a serious lack of scientific evidence 
validating a basis for such an approach, 

Over recent years, proponents of re-ex- 
amination have advocated such random cri- 
teria as vision, mental and physical health, 
knowledge of safe driving practices, of 
changes in traffic laws and of safety features 
on motor vehicles. Largely these plans have 
pointed to drivers under 25 and over 65 years 
of age as requiring the most concentrated 
and frequent attention in re-examination. 

In this atmosphere there exists grave pos- 
sibility that retesting will be mandated and 
restrictions imposed on a haphazard and 
arbitrary basis without sufficient data on the 
relationship between traffic accidents and 
various factors relating to the driver, thus 
unfairly pe large numbers of drivers 
with little, if any, reduction in traffic acci- 
dents. 

Based on present data, the New York State 
Automobile Association believes that: 

1. Chronological age is not a sound cri- 
terion for appraising driver competence and 
ts thus opposed to any effort to establish 
more frequent testing or restrictions based 
on numerical age alone, 

2. In view of the many questions raised by 
the differences in approach to driver re- 
examination, inconsistencies in available 
statistics and contradictions of evidence, 
scientific studies should be conducted to 
help determine what types of testing will be 
Meaningful and will help reduce accidents. 

3. Public policy should be based on help- 
ing all drivers continue to drive enjoyably 
and safely so long as they can do so compe- 
tently without unreasonable hazard to them- 
selves or others. 

The New York State Automobile Associa- 
tion urges that the Governor of the State of 
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New York communicate with the National 
Highway Safety Bureau requ 

that action on driver re-examination be 
deferred under the proposed highway safety 
standards; and 

that the Bureau move promptly to de- 
velop sound and scientific criteria for any 
standards which the state will be required 
to meet In licensing drivers. 

It is directed that a copy of this Resolu- 
tion be sent to the Governor of New York 
State, the New York State Commissioners of 
‘Transportation and Motor Vehicles, members 
of Congress from New York State and mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 


Hollywood-Style Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
artificial progress of the Hollywood-style 
summit meeting between President Jobn- 
son and Soviet Dictator Kosygin grows 
more apparent by the hour. Yesterday 
my esteemed colleague, Iowa's H. R. 
Gross, pointed out in detail to the House 
why this highly publicized meeting prob- 
ably hurt the cause of peace more than it 
helped it. History may one day demon- 
strate that this was the most unnat 
summit meeting of our time. 

The distinguished Representative from 
Iowa has a way of putting his finger on 
the nub of the matter, and I note with 
satisfaction that the press is beginning 
to get the truth. There are indications 
that knowledgeable elements of the press 
regret the President's attempts to put ® 
rosy gloss around a meeting where no 
great optimism was justified by what 
happened. 

In this connection I insert in the REC- 
orp by unanimous. consent articles bY 
normally liberal columnist, Richard Wil- 
son, of the Cowles publications, and bY 
David Lawrence, known for his funds- 
mental powers of perception. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 28, 1967] 
More THAN RAIN DAMPENED “Sprit or 
Hottyrsvsn” 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The attitude of the people of Glassboro, 
NJ., and of the State Teachers College 
typifying as it does the hopes and aspirations 
of good people—stands in pathetic con 
to the realities of the Hollybush conferences. 

President Johnson's eagerness to find 
in his talks with Premier Alexei Kosygin 15 
in tune with what the people of Glassboro: 
and in every American town, pray for. But 
the reality lies in the cool, unflappable con- 
fidence of Kosygin and the people he repre- 
sents in the absolute rightness of Soviet 
Policy in its continuing head-on collision 
with the policy of the United States. 

The only difference with the past is that 

doesn't get angry and ominous 
about it. But he is no less firm and unyield- 
ing than Nikita S. Khrushchev, or even J 
Stalin, and one cannot help wondering what 
would happen should Kosygin decide it 
suited Soviet policy to adopt the angry 
ominous tones of his predecessors, 
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Johnson was clearly elated after his first 
Gay of conferences with Kosygin. “I’ve got 
4 surprise for you,” he happily announced to 
his aides when he had finished talking to 
Kosygin. “We're golng to meet again Sun- 
day!" I could have cried,” sald one of them. 

But on the second day the elation was over, 
though Johnson tried to preserve as much 
of it as he could in his television reports to 
the American’ people. A little more than the 

mching rain at the end of the conferences 
dampened the spirit of Hollybush. Johnson 

seen for himself what Presidents Eisen- 
Truman and Kennedy had seen—the 
implacable, unaltering collision between two 
ds of life, two ways of thinking, two ideas 
on how the world should be ordered. 

All the while the two men were talking 

new military supplies and economic aid were 
into the Arab countries, new military 
lies were going into the port at Hal- 
new assurances were being given that 
support lies four-square with those 
Who fight American imperialism, We are 
ists all over—in Vietnam, of course, 
and also in the Mideast where it is contended 
Our policy favors Israel. 

So then Kosygin went to Cuba to see 
Castro to give evidence that Soviet policy 
has not changed there either, and he an- 

to the world that the Soviet Union 
‘Supports wars of liberation everywhere, now 
and in the future. 

A very subtle aspect of Kosygin’s visit to 
the United Nations and the United States 
Uns, the way he appealed to the people of the 
dont States over the head of their Presi- 

ent. He did that in his press conference in 
that eventually can only serve to 
intellectual discontent with US. 


hon, 


Tevive 
Policy, 

He did it also in his little talks to the 
People of Glassboro, making distinctions be- 

den Russia's love for the American people 
and the policy of its leaders. 

His badinage with the press was in the 
dame vein and obviously was intended to 
Convey the idea that he is a nice follow at 
3 much more polite to reporters than 

and so sorry that he could not tell 
them more. 

Johnson played to the galleries also. If 
there was any doubt how he will utilize the 
Wb en visit for domestic political purposes, 
at > ia dispelled by a reading of his speech 

a fund raising dinner in Los Angeles. It 
mais & skillful mixture of the Great Society 
ee Johnson, the peace-maker, whose come- 
Vag) reason together doctrines would pre- 
Bo also in the troubled world of U.S.- 

Viet relations. 

But Kosygin is not a recalcitrant congres- 
— leader; he wants a consensus on his 
eon: terms, not Johnson's, and the room for 

Promise and accommodation is both nar- 


terms, is simply not running on the 
ticket with Johnson. 

ing of the state of New Jersey are talk- 

takes Making Glassboro a historic shrine to 

tante te Place with other places in the state 


on Judges the spirit of Hollybush. History 
conga whether or not Johnson's supreme 
eye dence in reasoning together, in eye-to- 

discussion, in the power of his own 
deg aing personality, is misplaced when 
ing with a hard-head like Kosygin. 


(By David Lawrence) 
re nat they need in Moscow is a few “public 
tions" men to keep the Kremlin from 
Such a mistake as it did in ordering 
Kosygin to visit Fidel Castro, head 


or the dictatorship in Cuba. 
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For just as thoughts were turning toward 
a peaceful relationship between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, the premier's 
special trip to Havana reminds the American 
people of the military bases established in 
Cuba in 1962. From territory only 90 miles 
away, Soviet missiles with nuclear warheads 
could be launched to kill millions of Amer- 
icans in the southeastern section of this 
country. The Kosygin-Castro conference also 
focuses attention on the guerrilla activities 
being constantly instigated in various Latin 
American countries by the Communist-con- 
trolled regime in Cuba. 

Recent reports indicate that, while there 
have been some differences between Havana 
and Moscow, Cuba is still the principal base 
of the Communist apparatus in this hemi- 
sphere. This is a biatant defiance of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The United Press International, in a dis- 
patch from London yesterday, attributed 
to “authoritative diplomatic sources“ in 
Great Britain this explanation of why 
Premier Kosygin went to Havana; 

“The Mideast crisis and the demand for 
more Soviet aid from the Arab countries has 
heightened the Cuban problem for Moscow, 
which has been ‘keeping’ Cuba at the rate 
of some $1 million a day... 

“The timing of Kosygin's trip is signifi- 
cant, in that it comes on the eve of the so- 
called Latin American solidarity conference 
due to open in Havana July 28. It is being 
organized by the Latin American solidarity 
organization of some 27 revolutionary Latin 
American movements. 

“Current plans envisage the setting up of 
Castro-type guerrilla groups in Latin Amer- 
ican countries with armed Insurrection as 
one of the key objectives.” 

Coincidentally, a special commission of 
the Organization of American States has 
just finished an investigation of charges by 
Venezuela that Communist Cuba is respon- 
sible for aggressive activities on its soil. The 
OAS findings are expected to substantiate 
the Venezuelan claim. Havana has officially 
admitted that Cubans landed in Venezuela 
with a group of guerrillas last month, and 
Castro is openly supporting revolutionary 
movements in Latin America. There are, of 
course, lots of Russian technicians and ad- 
visers still in Cuba. 

Unwittingly, the Kremlin has aroused the 
feeling here that the emphasis given Cuba 
at this time is part of a Soviet policy of 
threatening the United States that, if it 
doesn't stop supporting governments on 
other continents, the Communists will step 
up their infiltration and subversion in Latin 
American states. Nearly every country in this 
hemisphere is troubled by Communist un- 
dergrounds. All this increases the friction 
between Moscow and Washington which has 
been steadily growing in the Middle East 
and in Vietnam. 

Someday there could emerge in the Soviet 
Union an aroused public opinion to insist 
that a real peace be established with the 
United States. The Russian people have suf- 
fered huge losses in war. In World War I, 
more than 76 percent of the 12 million men 
in their mobilized forces were killed or 
wounded or listed as missing. In World War 
II, 7.5 million men in the Soviet armed forces 
were killed, and at least 14 million others 
wounded. These figures do not Include the 
casualties among civilians, which ran into 
the millions. 

The people of the Soviet Union don’t want 
war, but they don’t yet know that their own 
government is today sowing the seeds of 
another world war. If they once discover this 
truth, a revolution may be expected to break 
out. That's why the Soviet press and radio 
and television are always heavily censored 
and, indeed, why the Russian people were 
told so little about the critical problems that 
Were not resolved in the Johnson-Kosygin 
meetings. 
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Park Land Gets Out of Reach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
fine editorial appearing in the Dearborn, 
Mich., Guide of Thursday, May 4, 1967, 
under the byline of Mr. Ray Vernon, 
pointing out that lands for conservation 
and recreation for the future are going 


to be impossible to acquire under the 


present level of expenditures and with 
present funding in the foreseeable future 
because of rapid upward spiral in land 
prices. 

This excellent editorial points out 
clearly the need for enactment of H.R. 
5320 and similar legislation to earmark 
offshore gas revenue for acquisition of 
land for these vital purposes in a growing 
and increasingly urban America. 

As one of the sponsors of the legisla- 
tion mentioned, I am pleased to see this 
matter pointed up in the local papers of 
the district I serve, and Iam hopeful that 
this kind of support will generate the 
kind of attitude on the part of citizens 
that will permit early enactment of HER. 
5320 or some similar legislation sponsored 
by any of my many colleagues who joined 
in this endeavor. 

WASHINGTON HIGHLIGHTS: PARK LAND GETS 
Our oF REACH 
(By Ray Vernon) 

The Nation will make a big mistake if it 
doesn't acquire now—while the price is 
right—all of the land, forests, lakes and sen- 
shore that it can possibly get its hands on 
for the benefit of generations yet unborn, 

If this is not done the day may come when 
our youngsters won't know what is means to 
walk in the woods, to catch fish, walk along 
the beaches and swim in the clean, cool wa- 
ters of an inland lake. 

A growing population and the rapid spread 
of cities and industries are gobbling up land 
at an alarming rate. Where there were once 
great forests there ae now factories. Lakes 
are filled with pollution. Seashores have been 
taken over by private owners and commercial 
enterprises. 

So the time is here to make a decision. It 
is too late after the trees are cut down and 
the vacant land has been developed. America 
must have these recreation areas not only 
for those of us who are here today but all 
the millions who will inhabit this land in 
the years to come. 

The Federal Government is taking com- 
mendable steps in this direction but it's los- 
ing ground all the time. Money which could 
be used to buy this land is either being di- 
verted to the war in Vietnam or spent on the 
Great Society. 

Money tor these purposes comes out of 
the federal Land and Water Conservation 
Fund but there is not enough. A special 
committee, composed of top government 
people in several federal agencies, made a 
study of the problem and came up with some 
interesting conclusions. 

Among other things, it warned that if this 
land is not purchased now it may be out of 
reach within 10 years. Land values are in- 
creasing on an average of five to 10 percent 
a year across the country. But this land in- 
creases in value even more when the govern- 
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ment announces it is looking at a particular 
section for a recreation area. Land owners 
are not adverse to gouging the government 
if they have a chance. 

Today, the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund operates on a budget of about $115 
million a year. It gets its revenues from 
three sources: admission and user fees at 
federal recreation areas, the net proceeds 
from the sale of federal surplus real estate 
and the federal tax on motorboat fuels. 

However, this is far from enough. 

The committee has come up with a pro- 
posal which could keep this lang buying on 
schedule. It recommends, for example, that 
the government take $90 million a year from 
its oil and gas properties offshore in the Gulf 
of Mexico and on the Pacific coast as well as 
$10 million more from its other mineral prop- 
erties. It also suggests taking $80 million a 
year from what the government earns on its 
national forests and grasslands. 

Unfortunately, while the committee recom- 
mends this, it is not prepared to ask for 
legislation to carry it out. Reason for this, 
of course, is that the government is com- 
mitted up to its ears on the war and the 
Great Society. 

On the other hand, though, there is a 
group of conservation-minded Congressmen 
who think otherwise. They have introduced 
such legislation and are campaigning to have 


point: “The rising trend in the value of land 
suitable for outdoor recreation is expected 
to continue in view of the rapid growth in 
population and the increasing scarcity of land 
for all purposes." 

Hoth thate rising land costs and other 
factors have placed a severe strain on the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund. In the 
last Congress alone, our lawmakers estab- 
lished 23 new federal recreation areas in- 
volving the acquisition of about 250,000 acres 
of land at an estimated cost of $119 million. 

It is estimated that combined federal and 
state outdoor recreation needs during the 
next 10 years will cost in the neighborhood 
of $3.6 billion But that's in terms of 1967 
dollars. If the rising cost of land were taken 
into consideration the needs would be 40 to 
50 percent higher. 

There is an excellent lesson to be learned 
from what happened when Congress estab- 
lished the Flaming Gorge National Recrea- 
tion Area in the Ashley National Forest in 
Utah. It was planned as a 309-acre park. 

In January, 1958, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion bought 195 acres of the land for $8,450 
or about $43 per acre. The 114 acres left were 
valued at $3,550 or $31 per acre. 

In December, 1965, the State of Utah paid 
$13,187 for 14.2 acres of the park land at an 


That's a big 
$929 in less than 10 years. 


Vietnam Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the good people of my congres- 
sional district wholeheartedly support 
our men in Vietnam. The mayors of the 
various cities in Mobile County, Ala., 
have all proclaimed the week of July 2, 
1967, as “We Honor Our Fighting Forces 
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in Vietnam Week,” and have called on 
all citizens to reaffirm their allegiance 
to our great Nation and the men and 
women who are fighting and dying for 
our freedom on foreign soil. A typical 
proclamation is that signed by Mayor 
V. O. Capps of the city of Prichard, 
Ala., and I insert a copy of this pro- 
clamation at the conclusion of my re- 
marks: 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, of the many great days in the 
history of our country, none is more univer- 
sally celebrated, none is more filled with 

to true patriots, than July Fourth, 
1776, the birthday of the United States of 
America, and 

Whereas, the events which led up to the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
tell the story of the birth of a new nation 
which was “conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal,” and 

Whereas, the search for liberty—religious, 
civil, or personal—brought thousands of our 
early settlers to these shores, and peopled 
the young America with a race of men to 
whom liberty was more precious than life, 
and 


Whereas, it was because this liberty was 
threatened, and attempts at conciliation 
with the mother country had failed, that the 
colonial ieaders finally declared on July 4, 
1776, that “these United Colonies are, and 
of Right ought to be Free and Independent 
States.“. and 

Whereas, our Armed Forces are this very 
day fighting and dying in Vietnam to pre- 
serve those freedoms, 

Now therefore, I, Vernon O. Capps, Mayor 
of the City of Prichard, do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 2, 1967, to be designated 
as We Honor Our Fighting Forces in Vietnam 
Week in the city of Prichard, and ask each 
citizen to reaffirm his allegiance to our great 
United States of America by Participating in 
any or all activities planned to honor these 
men and women who are fighting and dying 
for our freedom on foreign soll. In this proc- 
lamation, I ask God's blessing, 


Americans United for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, our for- 
mer colleague, the Honorable Christopher 
C. McGrath, Surrogate of Bronx County, 
N.Y., has transmitted to me, in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of a rally of Ameri- 
cans United for Israel, a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted on June 20, 
1967, at a meeting of 700 citizens of 
Bronx County. The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

We, Americans of every faith, gathered in 
meeting assembled, on the 20th day of 
June, 1967, in the county of the Bronx, State 
of New York, United in support of Israel and 
her righteous cause, do hereby declare: 

1. We have watched with ever-widening 
admiration the heroic efforts of the people 
of Israel to reconstruct their ancestral 
homeland, a Nation sanctioned 19 years ago 
by the United Nations and dedicated to the 
highest aims of peace and democracy. 

2. We have observed, also, with evergrow- 
ing dismay the efforts of Israel's unfriendly 
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neighbor states to nullify the international 
decision creating the State of Israel by their 
unceasing endeavors to exterminate its 
people. 

3. The United Arab Republic has attempt- 
ed Israel's strangulation by the blockade of 
the international waters of the Strait of 
Tiran, by amassing armies at her borders, by 
endless incursions and bloody assaults upon 
its citizens, and by launching vituperative 
threats to annihilate the State. These at- 
tempts have been averted by Israel's gallant 
defense forces. The exercise of her elemen- 
tary right of survival has served to heighten 
all our admiration for Israel’s resistance to 
lawless aggression, 

4. As Americans, we are acutely conscious 
of the obligations our Government has as- 
sumed to secure for Israel a Just peace, free 
from armed invasions and the perpetual 
threat of war. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that it 1s 
the duty of the Government of these United 
States and the General Assembly of the 
United -Nations firmly and unequivocally to 
demand face-to-face negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab States, conducted in the 
light of prevailing conditions and guaran- 
teeing a durable and just peace which will 
respect Israel's sovereignty, her security and 
her international maritime rights. 

Be it further resolved, that we united 
Americans here assembled, do solemnly 
pledge our solidarity in determined and con- 
tinuing support of Israel. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to: the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Congress of the United States, the United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations, 
and the Israeli Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 


Israel Reaffirms Religious Freedom 
for All Faiths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, unlike the 
Arabs who refused free access, even to 
Moslems, to the holy places, Israel has 
always insured this right to the people 
of all faiths who wish to visit the holy 
places in Israel. 

In a statement made by Israel's Minis- 
ter for Religious Affairs, Dr. Zerach War- 
hastig, he expressed Prime Minister 
Levi Eshkol's intention to not only retain 
this policy in Israel, but to extend it to 
the new territories which have recently 
come under Israel administration. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following statement made bY 
Dr. Zerach Warhastig on June 8, 1967. 

The statement follows: 

IsRaEL REAFFIRMS FuLt ReLicious FREEDOM 
FOR ALL FAITHS 
(Statement made by Israel's Minister for 
Religious Affairs on June 8, 1967) 

The State of Israel has for nineteen years 
ensured full freedom of religious worship to 
adherents of all faiths, both Israeli citizens 
and pilgrims who came to visit their Hol, 
Places. This fact has been commenced re- 
peatedly by the heads of the religious com- 
munities residing in Israel as well as those 
who came from abroad. 

Now additional territories have come 
under Israeli administration, in which highly 
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important Holy Places are located: sites 
Sacred to Judaism, to Moslems and to most 
of the Christian denominations. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Levi Eshkol, de- 
Clared that the arrangement for safeguarding 
the Holy Places would be determined by the 
heads of the three religions—each one for 
the places sacred to his faith. The Prime 
Minister pointed out that the battles for 
Jerusalem exacted human losses, in an en- 
Qeavyour to avoid any damage to the Holy 
Places. 


Within the next few days the Minister of 
Religious Affairs will set up committees com- 
Posed of the various religions, with a view 
to safeguarding the Holy Places and laying 
down suitable arrangements for them. 


Two Maryland Gl’s Killed in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfe. Edmond C. Sutton, of Baltimore, 
„an Army medic, and Pfc. William J. 
, of Silver Spring, Må., an Army 
Paratrooper, were killed recently in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend the courage of 
two young men and to honor their 
ry by including the followimg arti- 

cle in the Recorp: 

An Army medic from Baltimore and an 
Army paratrooper from Silver Spring, Md., 
have been killed in Vietnam, the Defense 
Department reported yesterday. 

The victims were Pfc. Edmond C. Sutton, 
23, son of Mr. and Mrs. Willie Washington, 
Of 1827 West Fayette street, and Pfc, William 

~ Boehm, 19, son of Arthur J. Boehm, of 

Thayer avenue, Silver Spring. 
Private Sutton had been in Vietnam since 
February and in the Army since he was 
in August, 1966. He was assigned to 
ae lith Armored Cavalry Regiment, The De- 
ense Department said he was killed last 
Thursday when the jeep in which he was 
g struck a land mine. 
WORKED FOR PHARMACY 


Before he was drafted, Private Sutton had 
been in Philadelphia studying to be a mor- 
cian. He was a 1962 graduate of Edmondson 
High School. Before going to Philadelphia, he 
had worked for a pharmacy at Canterbury 
and Thirty-ninth street, 

s one of his last letters home, Private 

to ton said he was in line to be promoted 
Specialist fourth class. He wrote often 
t the work of Army medics with Viet- 

MAMese civilians, his parents said. 

naivne Sutton was a member of Enon 

Ptist Church, at Edmondson avenue and 
22 er street, and of Masonic Lodge No. 

n boy he reached the rank of Eagle 
t in the Boy Scouts. 

DIED IN MAJOR BATTLE 


Besides his parents, he is survived by a 
brother, Irvin Washington, a student at 
organ State College. 
the vate Boehm was one of 80 members of 
Th 173d Airborne Brigade who died. last 
Ureday in a major battle with Communist 


forces near Dak To, about 270 miles north of 


n. 
relle had been in Vietnam since the end of 
bruary. He had enlisted in the Army in 
— 1966, after finishing a semester at 
Ma. mern Junior College in Takoma Park, 


Jee Tivate Boehm was a 1965 graduate of St. 
® College High School in Washington 
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and won honors in drafting and mechanical 
drawing. 

During his semester at Montgomery Junior 
College he studied data 5 

But he left college to enlist in the Army 
“because he had very sincere feelings about 
patriotism,” a brother said last night. He had 
talked about reenlisting after his current tour 
of duty was up. 

In one of his last letters home, Private 
Boehm said he was due for a seven-day “rest 
and recreation” leave and that he hoped he 
would be one of a lucky few who would be 
sent to Hawail. 

Besides his father, he is survived by two 
brothers, John E. and Arthur J. Boehm, Jr. 


School Desegregation Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we all 
are well aware of the conflict and con- 
troversy which have accompanied school 
desegregation in some parts of our coun- 
try. A few years ago, many people were 
saying flatly that it couldn’t be done. 
But it has been done, and in many cases, 
desegregation is being accomplished 
quietly, effectively, and with community 
support. 

Too often, the instances of successful 
school desegregation go unnoticed be- 
cause of a lack of controversy. I was 
pleased to read recently an account in 
the publication, Scholastic Teacher, re- 
lating several school desegregation suc- 
cess stories. 

These examples illustrate what can be 
done to improve equality of educational 
opportunity in school systems which have 
historically been operated on a segre- 
gated basis. I think the school officials 
in the South who are working quietly 
and conscientiously to bring their school 
systems into line with constitutional re- 
quirements deserve a great deal of credit, 
and I insert at this point in the RECORD 
the following article from the May 12 
issue of Scholastic Teacher: 

DESEGREGATION Success STORIES 

A Negro girl in Texas recently won an 
interscholastic drama competition—a con- 
test which she probably wouldn't even have 
entered if it weren't for desegregation. 

Desegregation success stories similar to this 
are unfolding constantly in the South with 
little publicity. “And, contrary to general 
opinion,” says Lou Mathis, of USOE’s Equal 
Educational Opportunity Programs, “the 
superintendents I have talked to are not 
afraid of being recognized for having accom- 
plished a degree of desegregation.” 

Latest figures show that the majority of 
Negro students in the South still are not 
attending desegrated classes. But the pace of 
desegregtaion is increasing rapidly. The 
Southern Education Reporting Service says 
that 16 per cent of the 3,000,000 Southern 
Negro students are now attending desegre- 
gated schools—a sharp increase from last 
year’s six per cent. 

Here are some of the desegregation success 
stories: 

GUY PERKINS DIST, (ARK.) 

After Superintendent I. H. Fielder proposed 
closing the Negro elementary school, a new 
wing was needed on the white school. Resi- 
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dents voted 3-1 for increased taxes, knowing 
that the purpose was to achieve complete 
desegregation. 

ROSEBUD DISTRICT (TEX.) 

“The additional educational opportunity 
afforded to Negro students moving into 
formerly white schools can be illustrated In 
the Rosebud Independent School District,” 
reports USOE’s Mathis. It was in this district 
that the Negro girl won the drama competi- 
tion sponsored by the Baylor University 
Drama Department. 

Little progress was achieved in desegre- 
gation until the school district decided to 
desegregate fully. Superintendent Billy Bates 
says a policy of fully informing the com- 
munity of the requirements of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Supreme Court decisions, 
and the steps necessary to comply with the 
law, account for his success in achieving con- 
siderably more desegregation than neigh- 
boring districts. 

LITTLE ROCK (ARK.) 


Ten years ago, Little Rock was the scene 
of violence that forced President Eisen- 
hower to call out the troops so that Negro 
children could enter white schools. Today, 
Little Rock is the scene of quiet progress. 
“Though not outstanding on this score, 
there definitely is progress,” a USOE official 
reports. 

Its most notable move was in the appoint- 
ment of a Negro principal to handle all the 
recruitment, hiring, and assignment of 
faculty. 

GALVESTON DISTRICT (rxx.) 

The Galveston Independent School Dis- 
trict achieved 30 per cent desegregation un- 
der freedom of choice this year, expects to 
double that amount next year, and achieve 
full desegregation in 1968-69 by a complete 
changeover in the way students are assigned 
to three of its biggest schools. 

“As a result, we're desegregating and im- 
proving our education program at the same 
tim,“ says Dr. Morgan E. Evans, superin- 
tendent. “The NAACP said we were moving 
too slow. Others said too fast. But a vast ma- 
jority in the middle said, Wen work to- 
gether.“ 

The district conducted desegregation work 
sessions for faculty and staff, and invited 
parents to attend. They also worked with a 
council of Negro leaders, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and other civic tions, 
The school board ended its policy of requir- 
ing photographs of its teacher applicants, 

COLDSPRING DISTRICT (TEX.) 


Formerly operated along the classic South- 
ern dual arrangement (“separate but 
equal”), the Coldspring Independent School 
District, San Jacinto County, is now slowly 
working toward complete desegregation. This 
year, 77 of the 698 Negro schoolchildren at- 
tend former all-white schools. Next year, the 
figure will double. By 1968-89, when new 
buildings are finished, desegregation will be 
complete. 

Because Coldspring has difficulty in finding 
and holding top-quality teachers, Superin- 
tendent M. C. Jones has used desegregation 
as a means of affording all his students a 
better education. For example, an outstand- 
ing physics teacher, who is a Negro, was as- 
signed to a white school. Negro students 
taking physics are bused to her classroom. 
And, an outstanding chemistry teacher, who 
is white, was assigned to a Negro school. 
White students are shuttled to his classes, 
which, of course, are also desegregated. 

The superintendent reports these tempo- 
rary desegregation measures have served the 
following purposes: Afforded the students 
exposure to persons the superintendent feels 
are best in their fields in his district, in- 
creased desegregation; moved white students 
to what has always been a Negro school— 
which many Southern officials said was im- 
possible; and, by these steps, paved the way 
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for joint use of the school facilities by 1968- 
69 


Asked how he smoothed the way for faculty 
desegregation, he said, We prepared the way 
a year ago, talking to parents and teachers 
who would be inyolved. Quality teaching is 
what the parents want, and one good teacher 
can dispel a lot of fears, a lot of myths.” 


Developing Democracy in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
National elections held in the Republic 
of Korea marked the beginning of the 
second generation of the Third Republic. 
The people of Korea may be proud of the 
accomplishments of the Third Republic 
in its first 4 years and look forward to 
even more growth and development in 
the future. 

I have often looked to that progressive 
republic with warmth and admiration. I 
feel that South Korea is an important 
member of the Pacific community and a 
good and valuable friend of the United 
States. Many reactions to the recent 
elections in the ROK were, however, pes- 
simistic in nature. This kind of reaction 
is, furthermore, all too typical of Amer- 
ica's general view of our neighbors to 
the west. We seem always prone to no- 
tice the negative aspects of Asian devel- 
opments and consequently the more con- 
structive side is lost from view. In the re- 
cent Korean elections there were, of 
course, a number of problems, yet I feel 
the overall evaluation must be positive. 
The Republic of Korea is making a vali- 
ant attempt to stabilize her democratic 
system, while working under tremendous 
handicaps. I am confident, Mr. Speaker, 
that she is on her way to a successful 
and stable political future. 

The three major areas of concern that 
have been reported by the American 
press with regard to the Korean National 
Assembly elections of June 6 center 
around: the accusation of the rigging of 
elections; the problem of excessive police 
power and its misuse; the possibility that 
the new DRP-controlled National As- 
sembly will be nothing more than a “‘rub- 
ber stamp” for President Park. The ex- 
tent of the problem is speculative, at best. 
The press reports, however, have unfor- 
tunately dwelt only with the negative 
aspects of the election; while many prob- 
lems were evident in the election, still, 
viewed as a whole the recent Assembly 
elections offer the promise of improve- 
ment in the future. To allow the negative 
considerations to obscure the promising 
outlook for the future of the ROK would 
be a grave mistake. 

The problem of election irregularities 
is a serious one in a democracy. As long 
as voters are not allowed to vote as they 
personally believe they should, the dem- 
ocratic process remains limited in its 
representative effectiveness. In Korea, 
two things must be pointed out, however, 
with regard to the reported election code 
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violations. The first is that the President, 
Mr. Park Chung Hee, has ordered law 
enforcement authorities to prosecute all 
offenders of election regulations—re- 
gardless of party. Supreme Prosecutor, 
Giksoo Shin, reported that Mr. Park 
called for action without delay and that 
he felt that incidents which took place in 
several of the districts spoiled the elec- 
tion atmosphere as a whole. Thus, Presi- 
dent Park has openly faced the problem 
and has taken the responsibility upon 
himself and his administration to work 
for the betterment of election processes 
in the ROK. Second, it should be noted 
that in comparison to elections of the 
past, this one demonstrated great prog- 
ress. In the past, Korea has had numer- 
ous difficulties in administering elections. 
However, the 1967 elections demonstrate 
progress from the past. These two con- 
siderations lead one to an optimistic 
speculation of the future of Korean 
elections. 

The second issue in the recent Korean 
elections results from the fact that the 
Republic of Korea is exposed to one of 
the most severe threats of Communist 
subversion and infiltration in the Pacific 
community. The demilitarized zone is 
under continuous assault from the north 
and the threat of Communist collabora- 
tors working through South Korean Gov- 
ernment channels necessitates constant 
attention. To combat these threats to 
democratic stability, Mr. Park’s govern- 
ment has developed an efficient National 
Police Force. The DRP has such exten- 
sive control of the Government, the pos- 
sibility of that party exploiting the use 
of the police force is a charge available 
to the opposition end of the press. This 
is an unfortunate situation. Yet it shall 
exist only as long as the Government 
remains so heavily weighted to one side. 
As I shall point out later, the next elec- 
tion may well bring a much more bal- 
anced government, eliminating the basis 
for the charge, usually unfounded, of 
police exploitation by the DRP. In the 
interim elections, the problem is not seri- 
ous and the Communist threat neces- 
sitates the maintenance of an efficient 
police program. 

A third complaint registered against 
the June 8 elections was that President 
Park now has a rubber stamp legislature 
at his disposal since his party controls 
over two-thirds of the seats in the as- 
sembly. This allegation fails to consider 
three important conditions in the Korean 
Government. First of all, the DRP is not 
& monolith. It is a coalition of many 
smaller parties and subject to great in- 
ternal problems. Moreover, President 
Park does not have singular control over 
the party. There are other men, such as 
DRP President Jong-pil Kim, who play 
major roles in formulating party direc- 
tion. Second, the possibility for a work- 
able two-party system is now very good. 
Only one splinter party candidate was 
able to find victory on June 8. Those who 
banded together in the NDP were able 
to find considerable success, especially in 
urban areas where voters are developing 
an admirable degree of political sophis- 
tication, If NDP leaders can learn from 
the June 8 election, they will work to 
incorporate many of the splinter groups 
into their fold. If the present two-party 
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system undergoes expansion in this man- 
ner, the DRP will not be nearly as power- 
ful in 1971. 

Finally, barring constitutional amend- 
ment, President Park will be ineligible 
for reelection in 1971. This will afford 
the NDP a tremendous opportunity to 
gain power and influence. They will, for 
the first time, face the DRP with Mr. 
Park—the man under whose leadership 
the Third Republic began. Through 
these three considerations, Mr. Speaker, 
we see that the problem of a rubber- 
stamp legislature is not nearly as serious 
as it appears at first glance. The NDP 
has a great opportunity for growth in 
the next 4 years, and the DRP may face 
the loss of their most effective leader in 
the next election. 

There were two points of an independ- 
ently positive nature that merit men- 
tion here. The Assembly elections dem- 
onstrated a great deal of political 
independence on the part of the urban 
voters. The DRP suffer defeat in Seoul, 
Pusan, and other major cities. This has 
been seen as an attempt on the part of 
urban voters to put a check on the ruling 
party’s control of the legislature. This 
kind of thinking demonstrates a feeling 
for political systems and is encouraging 
for the future. 

Second, both major parties demon- 
strated the beginning of a sense of party 
attachment and party leadership. The 
DRP began the planning of their election 
in the summer of 1966. They were w 
prepared for the election effort by June 
of 1967. Although there remains much 
polishing in the future, the party idea 
has caught on in the ROK, and again 
leads to optimism for the future. 

Mr, Speaker, we have a proud and 
just democratic system in America. Yet 
it is still not flawless, and we have been 
at it for nearly two centuries now. Fur- 
ther, we did not face many of the hin- 
drances that the young Republic of Ko- 
rea faces. It is, indeed, understandable 
that the Koreans have problems with 
their democratic development and sta- 
bilization. We must, however, recognize 
the significant progress that the ROK 18 
making. I feel certain that they will dem- 
onstrate much more growth and progress 
in the years to come. 

Further, I commend to the considera- 
tion of my colleagues a series of three 
articles appearing in the June 14, 1967, 
edition of the Korea Herald Weekly: 
which expand upon some of the consid- 
erations of the elections of June 8: 

DRP OMNIPOTENT AS ELECTION RESULT 

(By Joong-Sup Bae) 

The ruling Democratic Republican Party 
(DRP) is now omnipotent as the result 
the National Assembly elections Thursday: 
and the nation enters a new phase of politics 
as it approaches the 1970s when the legis- 
lature will have served its term. 

The ruling party became able to control a 
total of 130 seats in the 175-man assembly, 
13 seats more than a two-thirds majority— 
117 seats—enabling the party to amend eve? 
the Constitution if it wishes. 

In the final vote count, the ruling party 
had 103 elected in the 131 constituencies and 
is entitled to 27 out of the 44 proportion 
representative seats, 

The major opposition New Democratie 
Party and the Taejung (masses) Party be- 
came the only opposition parties to hold 
seats in the forthcoming legislature. But 
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they suffered a great setback by losing 16 
Seats in total. 

President Chung Hee Park was assured of 
Unchallenged legislative support, which he 
had called for during the election campaign, 
for his economic development programs, 
£00d-neighbor policy toward Japan and pro- 

S, stand on the Vietnam war. 

With a 110-seat majority in the legislature 
behind him, President Park concluded the 

K-Japan amity treaty, deployed combat 

ps to the Republic of Vietnam and 
Pushed ahead various reforms in domestic 
and external affairs. 

Now, President Park, who received a bigger 
Mandate for himself in the May 3 presidential 
flection, is expected to push his policies with 
more ambition, vigor and courage. In the 
Past, the opposition parties have charged that 
85 Status of the assembly is that of an 
pendant on the executive branch and that 

Was a rubberstamp parliament. 

The major opposition New Democratic 
Party, during the campaign, appealed for a 
arity on the ground that “a majority on 

Part of the Democratic Republicans 
Would mean autocratic rule,” 
ae the lopsided victory by his party, Pres- 
t Park called it “a proof of overwhelming 
kis support.” DRP Chairman Jong-pil 
Said that it was the result of public 
— „our party's will and sincerity to 
„ Chairman Kim briskly added that his party 
Hae Avoid doing anything which might give 
to a charge of a one-party show.” 
Rar Spite of such an assurance, political 
Tvers call attention to the fact that at 
the t, there is no way to check effectively 
government and the ruling party. The 
country must trust their good conscience. 

The Overwhelming triumph was a pleasing 
tim rise to the DRP leaders but, at the same 
ana” gave them a headache. President Park 
With top DRP leaders are confronted 

the problem of how to keep their 
ang n “excessively fattened body” in a good 
— thy condition, a DRY leader con- 


“ree Chairman Kim stressed that his party 
not experience disunity or internal dis- 
Pores m because of its too big size in the 
lament.” He pointed at strong leader- 
P Over the ruling party to justify his 
Prediction. 
st Most political cfitics foresee the pos- 
the ty of disunity or factionalization among 
time mocratic Republicans “as s matter of 
5 Thursday's elections, the ruling party 
tome ct — “bitter” defeat in Seoul, Pusan and 
er major cities while scoring a lop- 
Sideq Victory in the rural and small cities. 
ang Tuling party swept three provinces 
lopsidediy carried six others. But it 
in gased to win only one out of the 14 seats 
the ul and two out of the seven in Pusan, 
Tue ond-largest city In the country. 
Kyo © ruling party also lost in Inchon, 
— do, Taejon, Chungchong Namdo, 
ties gju, Cholla Namdo, and in some other 
ae Mokpo and Wonju. 
pat tical observers agree that an old vote 
Rhee Under the late former Syngman 
days Liberal regime was revived in Thurs- 
elections—the opposition-dominated 
Thi and pro-government rural areas. 
Tezr, 8 phenomenon, described as a political 
May 9 oy is in direct contrast to that of the 
dent p Presidential election in which Presi- 
a th Park gained a balanced support from 
n the urban and rural areas. 
thei; 5 critics said that urban voters cast 
ing f allots In a way to constitute a check- 
orce in the legislature and to foil the 
all 8, Party's die-hard struggle to wrap up 
ae in the rural area. 
Other problem facing the government 
and Tuling party is the restoration of peace 
tranquility in the soclety which were 
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disturbed to a considerable extent during 
the elections. 

The opposition New Democratic Party 
scarcely managed to win 44 seats, including 
17 proportional representation seats. The 
whole opposition strength was weakened by 
21 seats compared with the last legislature 
where the opposition held a total of 65 seats. 

Concern is mounting on what line of ac- 
tion the New Democrats will take in the par- 
lament with a minority force of less than 
one third of the total of 175 seats. 

Political circles sald that the New Demo- 
crats are hardly expected to attempt to com- 
pete with the ruling party with alternative 
policies. 

Another feature of the elections is the 
total collapse of the splinter parties. The 
nine splinter parties entered about 300 can- 
didates but only one of them was elected. 
It was an unprecedented event in the na- 
tion’s election history. 

Political circles called the phenomenon 
„encouraging“ for the development of two- 
party politics. And they said that it was a 
blow to politicians who migrated from party 
to party to win nomination. 


DRP Vicrory 


Rough and tough battles for the 175 seats 
of the seventh National Assembly are over. 
Eleven parties contested, but it appeared un- 
likely as of yesterday evening that any but 
the Democratic Republican Party and the 
New Democratic Party would be able to 
secure even a single seat in the forthcoming 
legislature. Official returns showed that more 
than two thirds of the assembly seats would 
go to Democratic Republicans; New Demo- 
crats would become the only opposition in 
the legislature in the coming four years. The 
way for two-party politics long sought after 
in the Korean political scene has now been 
primarily paved. 

One fact worthy of note concerning Thurs- 
day's general elections may be the fact that 
many highly reputed old-timers shamefully 
suffered defeat. Parliamentary elections used 
to assume a personnel-oriented propensity. 
This has not worked out this time. In some 
ways, this tells of the voters’ political so- 
phistication markedly oriented in the direc- 
tion of wholesome party politics, 

Attention is also drawn to the overwhelm- 
ing victory scored by the Democratic Repub- 
licans. A cozy two-thirds majority, while it 
can conduce to the enhancement of political 
and economic stability so badly needed by 
this country, is not wholly safe from the 
danger of complacency on the part of the 
ruling party. DRP ieaders have already 
warned against this danger. DRP Chairman 
Jongpi! Kim expressed his concern over the 
possiblilty of difficulty in rallying the newly 
elected DRP legislators solidly behind the 
party's leadership. 

No majority party can complacently play 
a rubber-stamping role for the administra- 
tion. Its primary duty is not only to support 
what the administration undertakes to do 
but also to oversee what it performs in the 
interest of the people, And a successful ful- 
fitment of this duty requires, before any- 
thing else, the exercise of prudence and sin- 
cerity in honoring what little rights are en- 
trusted by the Constitution to the minority 
party. 

A good lesson may be learned from Thurs- 
day's general elections. The turnout of voters 
ran at 75.83 per cent. This is greater than that 
recorded in the elections conducted four years 
ago. But then it falls well below the May 3 
presidential election. What this means is that 
& great number of eligible voters lost interest 
in the elections, and it is widely feared that 
the deprivation of interest was ascribable, in 
no small mensure, to foul electioneering cam- 
paigns riddled with mudslinging and sugar- 
coated, empty policy pledges. This is tanta- 
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mount to total distrust in politicians, wheth- 
er they belong to the majority or the minor- 
ity party. 

Finally, no less excellent a lesson may be 
learned by the victorious Democratic Repub- 
lican Party from a thorough refiection of its 
painful defeats in Seoul and Pusan where 
the standards of political sophistication are 
high and a diligent rectification of the in- 
firmities that caused the defeats. 

ELECTION SEEN BEGINNING OF REAL Two- 
Party Porrries 

Despite strong criticism by the opposition 
camp against what it claimed to be dishonest 
elections, the election results signaled the 
start of long-hoped-for two-party politics in 
the country. 

The parliamentary election also gave a 
good lesson to many political “migratory 
birds” who move from one party to another 
for their personal interest. 

The lesson is that nobody, no matter how 
powerful a political tycoon he might be, can 
become a legislator unless he is recommended 
by either the ruling or major opposition 
party. 

In the election fust past, not a single can- 
didate from splinter opposition parties won 
a seat in the assembly. 

Outstanding among such losers were Jun- 
yon Kim of the Minjung Party, Chae-chon 
Cho of the Democratic Party and Chae-hak 
Lee of the Liberal Party, Kim and Lee, who 
have been well Known to the nation since 
the days of the now-deposed Liberal regime, 
won every previous election in their respec- 
tive constituencies without being affected by 
their party affiliation in the past. 

Along with those opposition leaders, many 
opposition leading candidates who were re- 
garded in the past as “invincible” including 
former Premier Taek-sang Chang, Jin-han 
Chon, head of the Handok (Korea Indepen- 
dence) Party, and Ik-pyo Hong of the New 
Democratic Party, were destined to fade 
completely away from the nation’s political 
field. 

As the DRP became the overwhelming ma- 
jority in the new National Assembly, the 
young opposition “three musketeers” in the 
outgoing legislature were broken up. 

They are incumbent Reps. Sang-hum Kim, 
Ha-kyun Shin and Yun-yong Cho, sons of 
the late opposition leaders Song-su Kim, Ik- 
hee Shin and Pyung-ok Chough. 

Of the three, only Cho was reelected in 
a Seoul district. 

Shin was defeated by Jichul Cha, 32, the 
youngest DRP candidate who was one of the 
mainstreamers of the May 16 military rev- 
olution in 1961. 

Of the total of 14 DRP candidates who ran 
in Seoul, only Joon-kyoo Pak was reelected 
and thus saved the face of the ruling party. 

In the June 7 parliamentary election, most 
government and opposition leaders were 
elected. 

DRP Chairman Jong-pil Kim, obtained the 
largest number of votes out of the total 131 
electoral districts with more than 69,000 bal- 
lots in the Puyo district, Chungchong 
Namdo, 

NDP President Chin-o Yu, who ran in the 
parliamentary race for the first time in a 
Seoul constituency, defeated his old-time 
friend Sung-jin Kim of the DRP by getting 
more than 41,000 votes. 

Three opposition floor leaders—Chi-song 
Yu, Hoe-soo Yang and Kun-soo Han—were 
defeated in the elections. 

The opposition NDP, however, consoled it- 
self by winning in Mokpo, where the hot- 
test competition was waged between opposi- 
tion spokesman Dae-jung Kim and former 
Communications Minister Byong-sam Kim. 

Upon reelection after a month-long elec- 
tion fight, NDP spokesman Kim thanked the 
voters in tears. 
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Letter From Secretary of the Atomic 
Energy Technical Committee of the In- 
dustrial Union Department of the AFL- 
clo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, unquestion- 
ably the use to which countries, both 
large and small, put their nuclear capa- 
bility affects all nations. Nuclear power 
can be harnessed for the benefit of man- 
kind, or it can be used to destroy civil- 
ization. Although potential military uses 
of such power has reached a terrifyingly 
sophisticated level, we are, as yet, on the 
threshold of knowledge concerning 
peaceful uses of the atom. The coopera- 
tive, rather than the antagonistic, use 
of atomic power can benefit all nations. 
The necessity of reducing the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons was emphasized 
by President Johnson in his recent meet- 
ings with Premier Kosygin. 

In light of these considerations, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a thoughtful letter dated June 20 
from Leo Goodman, secretary of the 
Atomic Energy Technical Committee of 
the Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO. It follows: 

INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1967. 

Dear ConcressMan; I am writing to you 
because of my deep concern regarding the 
proposal in S. 611 (H.R. 3647) to authorize 
appropriations in section 101 (4) Project 68- 
4-g to initiate the planning, design and con- 
struction of the 200 BEV accelerator at 
Weston, Illinois. 

The bill provides $10 million as a first allo- 
cation. The current total estimate for the 
construction of this project is $360 million. 
The AEC and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, however, have been notoriously low 
in their estimates for the cost of their new 
and large construction projects. In addition 
to the cost of the construction, this project 
will require $60 million a year for operation. 

The location of Weston, Illinols, as the site 
for this accelerator has caused much contro- 
versy. The expenditure of these large sums 
involves a fundamental question with respect 
to the allocation of natural resources. And 
I am inclined to belleve that we tend to 
allocate a disproportionate share of our re- 
sources to this type of activity at the expense 
and neglect of programs that relate directly 
to basic economic and social needs of the 
American people. 

But there are even more pressing reasons 
for not proceeding with the construction of 
the 200 BEV at this time. The United States 
government is urgently seeking to negotiate 
a treaty of non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. In this negotiation, the United 
States and the other major nuclear powers 
are the smaller nations and the 
developing nations to forego the development 
of nuclear bombs in the hope and expectation 
that more of nuclear science can be directed 
toward peaceful purposes than is presently 
the case, This desire requires the non-nuclear 
nations to yield the bomb potential without 
any yielding on any score by the major na- 
tions. I believe this is an unachievable pro- 
posal unless the major nuclear nations are 
prepared to prove thelr willingness to co- 
operate in nuclear matters to maximize the 
extent of cooperation in increasing applica- 
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tion of nuclear science to non-military 
purposes. There must be an area of coopera- 
tion between the nuclear powers preferably 
under the supervision of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to which all except 
mainland China must be induced to adhere. 
This cooperation can not be achieved easily 
or quickly but as Kennedy has said, “If we 
have a long way to go let us take the first 
step.” 

At a recent conference near Washington, 
a group of 80 leaders representing a broad 
cross section of disciplines, occupations and 
interests, including a number who are daily 
involved with coping with the problems of 
nuclear proliferation, after reviewing the 
issues involved, urged the strengthening of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and the cooperation between the nuclear 
powers as a first step. They said, “We believe 
it is likely, in the absence of an effective 
international agreement or a substantial im- 
provement in world conditions, that the 
number of nations possessing nuclear weap- 
ons will increase in the next ten years.” 

The recent Middie East crisis emphasizes 
the urgent need for cooperation in the nu- 
clear field before these countries turn to 
nuclear weapons as well. The cooperation 
must begin on a non-military basis. The 
broadened cooperation should be based on a 
phased series of maximum possible joint 
effort. Otherwise, an opportunity to use this 
project as a tool for international coopera- 
tion is being thrown away. 

I believe the first step, because of its non- 
military nature, could well be the joint con- 
struction of the 200 BEV. This opening wedge 
of cooperation is logical because: 

1) There are no military applications 
known to high energy physics to which con- 
struction of this project can contribute. 

2) This machine which must be available 
to scientists from all countries is so expensive 
that its cost should be shared by many 
countries. 

3) Both the European countries and the 
Eastern block countries have shown that it 
is possible to secure both the sharing of the 
cost and the sharing of the use of such an 
instrument in multi-nation organizations, 
such as CERN and DUBNA in the West and 
East respectively. 

A possible second step for cooperation 
should be an extended program of power 
reactor inspection and control, Otherwise, as 
the experts agreed at Airlie House, it is possi- 
ble “that a nation producing substantial 
quantities of pluntonium, as a by-product 
of operation of nuclear power reactors, may 
be influenced to use its plutonium stock- 
piles in weapons.” 

A further step of cooperation could be 
inspection and control of chemical reproc- 
essing plants which take the plutonium out 
of the used fuel elements. There is much 
support for a program of joint ownership of 
these processing plant, either by the IAEA 
directly or by a committee of the four co- 
operating nuclear powers under the super- 
vision of the IAEA. Further steps must be 
taken by all the nuclear powers to extend 
the “Atoms for Peace” commitments to the 
developing world through a cooperative effort 
among the four members of the nuclear 
(bomb) club so that the technology and the 
know-how of science as well as the protective 
programs shall be known and used for the 
benefit of mankind throughout the world. 

The only alternative is a world of nuclear 
powers with all of the doom which that fore- 
casts upon the continuation of the human 
race. 

Therefore, this appropriation item, regard- 
ing the only available wedge to cooperation 
among the nuclear powers, should not be 
firmed up by enactment at this time for con- 
struction at Weston for narrow, partisan, 
political or educational purposes, 

The time has also come to terminate as 
totally unnecessary the subsidy to the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Agency. Much of this 
money appropriated initially to help develop 
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a nuclear power industry In Europe to offset 
the threatened shortage of energy due to the 
cut-off of Mid-East oil in 1956 has actually 
been wasted in laboratories duplicating much 
of the research in the United States. Little 
nuclear power has been produced by Eur- 
atom. And much of the annual gifts from the 
United States to Euratom has been used to 
influence decisions regarding nuclear projects 
in the United States. This interference must 
end. This annual appropriation has outlived 
its purposes and should be terminated. 

These matters should not be left solely to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. War 
is too important to leave only to the generals. 
And nuclear science is too important to leave 
only to the handful who participate in the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
Armed Forces Committee should consider the 
issues involved as well as the Committees on 
Foreign Relations and the Committees on 
Appropriations. | 

Too much money for one narrow purpose 
can force us to spend much more unneces- 
sarily in an expanded arms race or the con- 
tinued over-emphasis in nuclear science on 
military applications. The time has come to 
change direction. The split atom can be put 
to work for the benefit of mankind. Let us 
begin truly on the broader scale envisioned 
above. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo GOODMAN, 
Secretary, Atomic Energy 
Technical Committee. 


A Vital Aspect of Our Education 


SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under- 
standing of ideologies which threaten 
world peace constitutes a vital aspect of 
education. To insure that this area of 
knowledge is not neglected, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association has planned a 15- 
week television series dealing with the 
differences between democracy and com- 
munism. The program will be broadcast 
to social studies teachers within the 
Catholic archdiocesan school system of 
New York. : 

The purpose of this commendable 
project is to equip instructors with the 
information needed to teach the facts 
about life under the totalitarian regimes 
within the Sino-Soviet orbit. Emphasis 
will be placed on the contrasts between 
the American, Russian, and Chinese sys- 
tems in the economic, political, and so 
spheres. 

Clarification of the principles which 
govern these systems undoubtedly can do 
much to facilitate the development in our 
young people of a fuller understanding 
of democracy to prepare them for assum- 
ing the full responsibilities of citizenship- 
The inauguration of this program by the 
ABA in cooperation with the archdiocese 
of New York represents a significant steP 
toward achieving this goal. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman is to be 
commended for the significant contribu- 
tion he is making to increasing American 
awareness of the dangers of communis 
by cooperating with the ABA in 
lishing the program in New York's Cath- 
olic schools. This is but another 
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of Cardinal Spellman's deep concern for 
the preservation of our national freedom. 
Education in the nature and methods of 
governments which threaten the continu- 
ance of our democratic tradition. The 
Program announced jointly last week by 
the cardinal and the ABA will do much 
to insure that our young people receive 
this kind of education. I can only hope 
that other school systems will follow this 
example. 


Report No, 3: “A Strategy for a Livable 
Environment” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr: Speaker, in continu- 
ing my comments on the recent HEW 
task force report, “A Strategy for a Liv- 
able Environment,” I wish to explore the 

rtant areas of manpower, public 
awareness, and education. All these cate- 
80ries are, like man's environment, close- 
interrelated. To obtain enthusiastic 
Workers for Government and industry 
are willing to devote time and energy 
to attacking the serious environmental 
Problems confronting us today requires a 
Public awareness and generous public 
Support for their activities—so that they 
feel that their efforts are worth- 
While. And, needless to say, education is 
surest way of stimulating public 
awareness in any field. 

Too often, I am afraid, in various 
offered through all levels of our 
systerns—public and private— 

there is a lack of emphasis on integrated 
. Rather, each subject matter is 
its niche. The teachers, too 
Often, have little interest in gonig beyond 
the assigned subject matter, hammered 
Sut in various curriculum guides. Far too 
Often, Mr. Speaker, courses in biology or 
Personal health involve the memorization 
of various organs with precious little time 
oted to an overall view of man. Social 
Sciences, too, are not immune from criti- 
. Instead of using concrete examples 
Various functions of Government, 
Oftentimes the courses are limited to the 
Memorization—with no real idea of ap- 
Dlications—of various sections of the 
Constitution. 

Perhaps it would be more useful if we 
instead concentrated on analyzing vari- 
Sy functions—delegated and implied— 

the Constitution by looking at the ac- 

ns of various governmental agencies. 
is us, One example clearly relevant here 
z © vague phrase “to promote the gen- 
Sie welfare.” This could be used as a 
ingstone for an analysis of Govern- 
uot programs in air and water pollu- 
9 in soil conservation, in housing leg - 
A in traffic and radiation safety, 
Programs designed to give America a 
Quality environment. 
ge Short, by instilling an appreciation 
Nation’s youth in the need for a 
thful environment, through exam- 
of current programs and the 
mination of community health in- 
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formation, in schools, we would be better 
meeting a serious challenge outlined by 
the report, which calls for more long- 
term attempts to change public attitudes 
through the educational process, 

While the above comments pertain to 
the youth of this Nation, we should not 
overlook our more mature citizens. 
Adult education must also stress an inte- 
grated approach, an imaginative inter- 
relation among courses and subject 
matter which can be construed as deal- 
ing with man’s environment. 

Outside the formal halls of schooling, 
there is also the need, stressed so right- 
fully by the task force, for a continuing 
balanced discussion of environmental 
problems—by newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, as well as by various 
governmental and private reports and 
publications. 

Maybe educational television would be 
interested in working out a long-term 
project to analyze man’s environment. 
Better yet, perhaps there could be a 
weekly report, recapping developments 
in the improvement of man’s living con- 
ditions—examination of new studies, 
proposals, and most importantly, of ac- 
tions that various communities are un- 
dertaking to allay the mulitude of envi- 
ronmental problems man is battling. 
Perhaps commercial networks would be 
interested in a similar endeavor. 

Having enunciated a few thoughts on 
education and public awareness, Mr. 
Speaker, I would now wish to move into 
the final area of today’s commentary. 
Manpower training is a most crucial 
area. It is, as we all know, next to im- 
possible to win battles without expe- 
rienced personnel and modern equip- 
ment, The same is true in our battle 
against the polluting and decaying 
forces which are attacking our environ- 
ment, and which, ironically, man is most 
responsible for unleashing. 

One report recommendation calls for 
a determination by 1969 of manpower 
requirements necessary to adequately 
supply all environmental program needs 
in 1972 and beyond, with recommenda- 
tions for the means of supplying such 
needs. 

Fellowships for the in-service training 
and continuing education of depart- 
mental personnel in the environmental 
health field, as well as for State and local 
personnel should be established, accord- 
ing to the report. 

As an example of the overall planning 
needed for a sound educational program 
dealing with man’s environment, the re- 
port asks for the “establishment of pro- 
grams and curricula in clinical and hu- 
man ecology through grants to the 
Nation’s professional schools, such as 
schools of medicine, law, planning, pub- 
lic health, and public administration.” 

Additionally, the task force sees the 
need for a functional, rather than a cate- 
gorical approach, to the problems plagu- 
ing the environment. Thus, depart- 
mental programs should be shifted from 
their present narrow concern with spe- 
cific features of the environment—air, 
water, food—to functional elements of 
the total mission of environmental pro- 
tection, such as research and develop- 
ment, promulgation of and compliance 
with standards, and environmental sur- 
veillance, 
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Such a program, however, seems some- 
what hampered—at least in adaptation 
to State and local levels of government. 
For, the report finds that most all the 
environmental health protection experts 
are concentrated at the Federal Govern- 
ment, with only a paltry few remaining 
for State and local levels. 

In general, the field “finds itself with 
the poorly trained practitioner, the part- 
time worker, the nonmotivated and un- 
inspired administrator who views his 
work in environmental health as an un- 
pleasant chore, rather than a rewarding 
career.” 

Through use of fellowships to individ- 
uals and more grants to various organi- 
zations, perhaps the field of environ- 
mental health protection would be able 
to attract more high quality personnel, 
as well as rededicating the core of pro- 
fessionals currently engaged in these 
problems to even more imaginative ef- 
forts in helping combat the polluting and 
decaying forces at work in our Nation, 
and indeed throughout the world. 

One very important recommendation 
of the report relates to the profit in- 
centive of industry. Unfortunately, it 
seems that HEW’s current policies ef- 
fectively deny industry a reasonable prof- 
it from work carried out under con- 
tract.” There would undoubtedly be a 
greater concern by industry for develop- 
ing talented personnel in environmen- 
tally related fields to explore various in- 
ventions or solutions for the abatement 
of pollution were there a greater profit 
incentive. 

Along these lines, Mr. Speaker, I have 
two recommendations, one somewhat 
positive in tone, the other somewhat 
negative. First, I would urge the Govern- 
ment to seriously consider the awarding 
of cost-plus contracts to corporations 
and foundations which are involved with 
projects to combat undesirable environ- 
mental effects. Such programs have 
proved relatively successful in the cru- 
cial area of national defense. I suggest 
that the environment should be treated 
with as much deference and concern as 
national defense. Second, I believe 
that the Government should formulate 
a definite policy whereby it does not con- 
tract for any business with concerns 
which have not adopted certain mini- 
mum anti-pollution standards which we 
in Congress should earnestly begin for- 
mulating. It is time to begin work on the 
HEW task force recommendation for a 
Unified Environmental Protection Act, 
which could possibly embody the 
thought I have just outlined. 

In my final comments on the report, 
following our upcoming recess, I shall 
examine the financial aspects of mak- 
ing man’s environment a safe place in 
which to live. 


Beautification and Billboards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 
IN THE acca = 8 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the Im- 
provement and Beautification Commit- 
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tee of the City of College Park, Md., has 
long been concerned about the future of 
the Highway Beautification Act of 1965, 
as we all have. 

In its work within the community, this 
committee has evolved a proposed alter- 
native approach to the problem of un- 
sightly highways and adjacent areas. 
The committee’s recommendation, which 
I present for the information of my col- 
leagues, is contained in a paper entitled, 
“Beautification and Billboards,” which I 
now include at this point in the RECORD: 

BZAUTIPICATION AND BILLBOARDS 


The Highway Beautification Act of 1965, 
passed by the 89th Congress, provides for the 
gradual control over and exclusion of bill- 
board signs and other clutter along federal- 
ly-aided highways in the United States, now 
estimated at 265,000 miles. 

It allows the Federal Government to pay 
75 per cent and the State 25 per cent of 
compensation to owners of signs for re- 
moving them. It is estimated that 1,017,000 
billboards are due to come down in 1970 and 
that out of the proposed expenditure of 
$200 million a year for the next ten years 
for highway beautification, roughly one 
fourth of this would be used for the pur- 
pose of compensation. 

Now a battle of huge proportion is being 
waged In Congress over the Highway Beau- 
tification Act, which expires on June 30, 
1967, to decide whether it will be extended, 
modified or scrapped. 

Over 200 lobbyists of the billboard in- 
dustry are working day and night at the 
Capitol to eliminate the ting out 
their “business rights” and ignoring those 
of the taxpayers whose dollars have paid for 
the highways and who should be guaran- 
teed that these same highways be both safe 
and scenic. 

The lobbyists have many supporters in 
Congress and many opponents. The battle is 
a death struggle over a serious issue: to per- 
petuate ugliness in America or to guaran- 
tee the beautification of America. 

People resent ugliness in any part of their 
personal life or in their physical surround- 
ings. They are becoming increasingly aware 
that their expensive home remodelings and 
tasteful living rooms have little meaning un- 
less they are enhanced by tasteful landscap- 
ing. They realize that the beauty of a home 
is lost in a billboard-saturated area. 

Now, more than ever, because of our pres- 
ent sophistication, people are assuming a new 
duty: the duty to beautify. Accordingly, they 
are trying in thousands of ways to pull them- 
selves out of ugliness. 

But, ironically, while people exhaust their 
savings and tax their incomes to improve 
their private and public facilities, while 
thousands of homemaker clubs sweat and 
toll to transform the unsightly junk yards 


into welcome sights of blooming beauty. 


there are some others who have become 
specialists of the hideous. 

Perhaps we cannot totally eliminate the 
anti-esthetic. But we do not know, because 
we really have not tried; and either we know 
too little about the causes of the crime of 
ugliness perpetrated in our communities or 
we have been negligent in utilizing our 
mighty resources and effective equipment for 
ita detection and prevention. 

For those in doubt about the need for such 
a crash program, it might be prudent to con- 
sider that ugliness seems to take place 
through the process of spontaneous genera- 
tion, that ugliness is a “repeater” and that, 
“conversely, the beautification process is an 
agonizing and perpetual enterprise. 

Mrs. Johnson has made people everywhere 
aware of the value of beautification, and 
her planned efforts are responsible for sub- 
stantlal improvements In our communities 
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and cities. As only one example of this, on 
June 6, 1967 Mr. Adam Rumoshosky, Direc- 
tor of Marketing for the American Petroleum 
Institute, told Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson's 
Beautification Committee that eleven oil 
companies and their dealers will spend about 
$1.5 million this year to help beautify Wash- 
ington'’s 400 gas stations. Mr. Rumoshosky 
said that oll companies believe that beauty 
is good business. 

This belief was put into action by the 
Humble Oil Company in May during the 
Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix-up Campaign, con- 
ducted by the City of College Park, Maryland 
and its Improvement and Beautification 
Committee. At the request of the Beauti- 
fication Committee, the Humble Oil Com- 
pany graciously agreed to contribute its gig- 
antic billboard space devoted to “Put a 
Tiger in your Tank”, at U.S. Route 1 and 
Guilford Road, to the College Park Beauti- 
fication campaign, as a courtesy of the com- 
pany. The Rollins Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany also contributed its service by prepar- 
ing a 12’ x 20° double-faced mobile sign, 
carrying the campaign beautification mes- 
sage to the people of this city. 

Now, as a measure of compromise between 
the Congress and the billboard industry over 
the Highway Beautification Act, as a way 
to save great Federal and State sums of 
money while creating better public relations, 
the Improvement and Beautification Com- 
mittee of College Park suggests that the 
billboard industry, in agreement with the 
Congress, devote its signs and billboards to 
carrying as their major message, on at least 
75% of any sign space, information that 
benefits the Nation, State, County, City and 
Town in their many endeavors toward beau- 
tification, health, welfare, education and 
other vital and worthwhile projects and let 
the remaining billboard space be used to 
state that a specific company or business has 
donated the public message as a courtesy and 
public service. This could serve the double 
purpose of creating widespread good will as 
well as publicity for the company or busi- 
ness donating the space and achieving an 
ideally associated promotion of interests. 

Standards of design, color and beauty 
could be created for the painting of all bill- 
boards, giving natural and beautiful settings 
for the signs which would blend with 
the “green beauty” desired along our 
highways. 


Her Prince, an American Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Helen 
Glasgow, a constituent of mine from 
Bridgeport, Conn., is a woman endowed 
with more than her fair share of pa- 
triotism. She has written many heart- 
warming and inspiring poems about the 
American serviceman and just recently 
composed the following ballad entitled, 
“Her Prince, an American Soldier.” I 
would like to place this touching work 
by Mrs. Glasgow in the Record at this 
time: 


Hex PRINCE, AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
{A ballad by Helen Glasgow, 
Bridgeport, Conn.) 
Hundred years ago in a castle of stone 
There dwelt once a most beautiful Count- 
eas; 
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Then came the day on a prancing white steed 
He rode down to the gates of her Manor. 
And he fought for her hand 

With his rival—a King! 

A Knight, a Knight in the glittering armor! 


As the time rolled by—near her cottage—® 
girl 

Sat and gazed into clear sky above her 

And she dreamed how he came 

Floating down in his shute... 

Her Prince, her Prince, an American Soldier! 


Then came the day in a silvery bird 

He flew down for a happy reunion 

He has fought against odds 

And did win at the ene 

Her Prince, her Prince, an American Soldier! 


Freedom Shrine Essay Contest in Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is # 
pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of the House of Representatives just prior 
to Independence Day, the first of the five 
essays which won first place in the Free- 
dom Shrine Essay Contest in Miami, Fla. 
This competition is sponsored annually 
by the Exchange Club of Miami which 
has established Freedom Shrines in 1 
schools. Each shrine consists of 28 major 
documents including the Declaration 
Independence, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Gettysburg Address. 

I commend the Miami Exchange Club 
for the fine exhibit installed in these 
schools, and for the opportunity it has 
given students to become more f 955 
with this important aspect of their heri- 
tage. These documents both mirror and 
determine our national aspirations. 
Analysis of them results in an increased 
appreciation of our past and provides an 
important guide for the future. 

The winners of the contest have skill- 
fully expounded the ideals em in 
the selected documents. Their essays re- 
flect a true sense of patriotism and lov® 
of country. The beliefs they so lucidlY 
express serve to inspire others to ad- 
miration of our national legacy. 

The essays of these bright young pe? 
ple bear testimony to the fine te 
who impart a pride in American history: 
The interaction between instructor an 
student is an important element in the 
outstanding achievement of these yo d 
people. I congratulate both teachers an 
students on this significant. accomplish- 
ment. This essay is by Michael R. Dren- 
nan of Miami Coral Park Senior His® 
School: 

Tur Freenom States It's Mrantva TO ME 
(By Michael Drennan), Miami Coral Park 
High School, Miami, Fila.) 

From the betrayal of Czechoslovakia to 
the suppression of the South Moluccas 
man’s dreams of liberty remain unfulfilled: 
Men lived, fought and died for a cause; 
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for a dream that has fallen away. Surge and 
countersurge, when the dust settles, naught 
remains. Gone are the thoughts of yester- 
day; tomorrow is lost; today is less than 
nothing: for they are the vanquished. 

What is this dream so precious? It is a 
Simple idea. A basic concept of man want- 
ing to control his own actions and destiny. 

Since the Hebrew tribes left Egypt seeking 
the land of milk and honey there have been 
those who sought freedom from foreign op- 
Pression—men not willing to be ruled over 
Without their consent. 

In the year 1776 fifty-six men signed their 
names to a document, knowing that for this 
Simple action they could be hung. They 
stated. And for the support ot this 
declaration, with firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
Pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes 
and. our sacred honor.“ Because of their 
determination and courage, the Declaration 
or Independence came into being, thus sig- 
nifying a new era in which a man could 
Stand and say, I am free.” 

There are four major documents in Amer- 
ican history: The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, The Constitution, The Bill of Rights, 
and The Gettysburg Address. 

The Declaration of Independence is a jus- 
tification for the separation between the 
Colonies and the motherland, saying that 
men are better than cattle and should have 
dome hand in their own affairs. If this power 
ia not granted to them, it is their right to 
Change the system so that they will have 
Control over their own management. Pro- 
vided of course that they are better than 
Cattle, 

The Constitution of the United States is 
the formulation of the guidelines for the 
Operation and management of the republic. 
It is a remarkable document in that it is 
Vague enough so that it may function effec- 
tively. It also allows for expansion to meet 

needs of the times in the form of amend- 

ments. This Constitution has formed the 

of American government for 178 years. 

re gra Occasional criticism, it is still the 
Constitution ever written by men. 

The Bill of Rights is the individual's shield 
Of personal liberties. It assures the im- 
The of the individual in this country. 

government should be subservient to the 
the e's wishes. The Bill of Rights restrains 
government from overstepping its legal 
bounds. In effect, it guarantees the citizen 
Over his own government. 
In a time of crisis, the Gettysburg Address 
Was brought forth by Abraham Lincoln to 
ten, human dignity. This document, writ- 
at a time when the Union was divided 
call, itself in the tragedy of Civil War, 
to ed for dedication of the American people 
the preservation and continuance of basic 
arenes of this country. “All men are cre- 
equal.” * For better or for worse. 

These four documents, included in the 

Crenty-seven documents of the Exchange 
Freedom Shrine, are the record of a 
People. Through them we trace the 
of our country in its 191 years of 
of th nce, For these represent the highlights 
© history of the United States. 
mayen makes these honored American docu- 
might 80 special? These dusty documents 
for mee been forgotten had it not been 
fun ir unique significance. These are not 
heri words on paper; they are the living 
Tathas handed down to us by our fore- 
eum ie These documents represent the ac- 
Sena: ation of their efforts for all succeeding 
tion rations—the perpetuation of the tradi- 
wills of men who want to be free and are 
others to sacrifice what little they have that 
bhring ma be free. This is what the freedom 
ne means to me, 


| The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 


* Lincoln A “ ” 
Noy. 19, 1868." The Gettysburg Address, 
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The Press Warmly Commends President 
Johnson’s Nomination of Thurgood 
Marshall to the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 14, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial reaction to the news recently of a 
new Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court must be heartening to both Thur- 
good Marshall and President Johnson. 

The Nation’s press expresses the feel- 
ings of Americans of good will who are 
proud and pleased at Mr. Johnson's se- 
lection, which to a large extent honors 
the Court itself. 

As the Washington Post indicated: 

The nomination is another indication of 
(President Johnson's) desire to bring able 
Negroes into the highest levels of Govern- 
ment. 


The record will show that the President 
was the first to appoint a Negro to the 
Cabinet, and has named two Negroes to 
sub-Cabinet posts, eight to Ambassador- 
ships, 11 to judgeships, and dozens of 
others to high posts in Government. 

Mr. Marshall was not appointed be- 
cause he was a Negro, but because he 
was the best qualified individual for this 
high honor, The same may be said of 
the President’s other appointments of 
outstanding Negro officials. 

When President Johnson assumed the 
Presidency he made clear his determina- 
tion to be President of all the people. He 
has done so. And his appointment of 
Mr. Marshall—and other Negroes of out- 
standing ability—underscores the fact 
that Americans of all races, creeds, and 
colors are well represented in an admin- 
istration that truly seeks to serve the 
interests of all the people. 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recorp both the Washington Post 
editorial comment and that of the San 
Francisco Examiner on Mr. Marshall's 
appointment to the U.S. Supreme Court: 
From the Washington Post, June 14, 1967] 

At LONG Last 

Thirty years ago, no one would have 
thought of suggesting that a Negro be ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Twenty years ago, such an appoint- 
ment would have been inconceivable, Even 
five years ago, politicians generally agreed 
that the President who made such an ap- 
pointment would be subjecting his political 
future to the gravest kind of risk. 

But no President has put more Negroes into 
high office than Lyndon B. Johnson and his 
appointment yesterday of Thurgood Marshall 
to the Supreme Court was almost inevitable. 
It is a measure of the maturing of race re- 
lations in recent years that this nomination 
is not likely to be opposed, except in a 
few scattered places. And this should serve 
as a demonstration of Just how rapidly race 
relations have improved to those Negro lead- 
ers who argue that their people can get their 
rights only through violence. 

For President Johnson, the nomination is 
another indication of his desire to bring able 
Negroes into the highest levels of Govern- 
ment. He has previously appointed the first 
Negro to a position carrying Cabinet rank. 
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He has named two Negroes to the sub- 
Cabinet level in major department, eight to 
Ambassadorships, 11 to judgeships, and doz- 
ens of others to major posts. 

For Mr. Marshall, the nomination is the 
climax of a distinguished career, For many 
years he has been the Nation's leading Negro 
lawyer, challenged for the label in the past 
only by Judge William Henry Hastie, and 
in the present only by a rising group of 
young lawyers, too inexperienced yet to be 
considered for the Nation’s highest court. Mr. 
Marshall was an outstanding advocate for 
civil rights in his years as head of the 
NAACP's Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund. His horizons were broadened beyond 
civil rights when he was appointed to the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. And his years as Solicitor 
General have certainly helped to give him the 
exposure to the many aspects of law that a 
Justice needs. 

We hope the Senate will quickly confirm 
the nomination. 

From the San Francisco Examiner, June 14, 
1967] 


A Bio Fmer e 


The appointment of Thurgood Marshall as 
the first Negro justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States was both appropriate 
and welcome, It was another big step in the 
process of bringing Negro Americans fully 
into the political life of their country. 

Marshall is a man of proven quality, with 
a distinguished record as lawyer and judge. 
He is a qualified man first, a Negro second. 

We see his selection as part of a larger 
process in which not only Negro Americans 
but Americans from all minority racial or 
religious backgrounds have begun to par- 
ticipate as fully in the affairs of the nation 
as their individual qualities of leadership 


t. 

This is the generation, be it remembered, 
that first elected a Catholic as President of 
the United States, sent the first Negro to the 
United States Senate by popular election, 
and elected the first Chinese American and 
the first Japanese American to that august 
body. 

This breaking down of old barriers of prej- 
udice and this steady movement toward the 
true equality of man is something for the 
critical new generation to ponder the next 
time it enters one of its frequent moods of 
fault-finding about the ways of its fathers. 

It was only 51 years ago that the first Jew, 
Louis Brandeis, was nominated to the Su- 
preme Court. His selection provoked a politi- 
cal storm. He went on to serve with great 
distinction and to die full of honors. The 
highest court has not been without a Jew 
since, and all have been qualified, 

Probably the pragmatism of American poli- 
tics—one of its great virtues—will dictate 
that one member of the Court will always be 
a Negro hereafter. Certainly qualified Amer- 
icans of Negro ancestry abound. We can best 
express our opinion of Thurgood Marshall by 
saying that we hope all of his race who may 
follow him on the Court will be as able as he. 


Higher Education Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10943) to amend 
and extend title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly hope that this vitally impor- 
tant bill now before us, H.R. 10943, to 
amend and extend title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 will be promptly 
and overwhelmingly approved. 

In summary, this bill would establish 
four teacher recruitment and training 
programs under title V of the Education 
Act of 1965 and also make improving 
modifications in some other already 
existing programs. 

The authoritative evidence that has 
been presented here this afternoon 
demonstrates conclusively that there is 
an acute shortage of properly trained 
and qualified teachers in this country 
right now, and the same authorities esti- 
mate that some 900,000 new secondary 
and 925,000 new kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teachers will be needed by 1975. 

The programs proposed by this bill are 
wisely designed to anticipate and pre- 
pare to meet the demand for qualified 
teachers that will increasingly arise over 
the next several years. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this 
measure deal exclusively with the recruit- 
ment, preparation and inservice training 
of teachers and other key educational 
personnel. 

It may well be the most important and 
effective educational measure that will 
come before this Congress for the sim- 
ple reason that it goes right to the heart 
of our basic educational problem by rec- 
ognizing that the classroom teacher, 
above all other things, is the single most 
vital factor in our whole educational 
structure. i 

The bill also provides for a long over- 
due and significant extension of the 
Teachers Corps, which is recognized as 
the best means yet devised through 
which competent educational assistance 
can be provided for disadvantaged chil- 
dren throughout this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill represents the 
best compromise of different judgments 
and opinions that can be legislatively 
presented; there can be no argument 
about its basic purpose, which is to help 
assure that there is an able teacher in 
every classroom in every school in this 
country; the programs in this bill are 
projected in a manner that will insure 
continued, reasonable Federal support 
for teacher education while carefully 
and prudently preserving the crucial de- 
cisionmaking powers to State and local 
educational agencies and to institutions 
of higher education. 

By all standards, this is legislation 
that is good for all Americans, and I 
urge my colleagues to overwhelmingly 
approve this bill without any extended 
delay. 


IUD Opposes Nerva Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I was pleased 
today, when we were debating my amend- 
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ment to defer fiscal year 1968 construc- 
tion of Nerva nuclear engine flight 
hardware by NASA, to receive a copy of a 
telegram of support for my position 
which had been sent to other Members. 
The telegram was signed by Leo Good- 
man, secretary, Atomic Energy Techni- 
cal Committee, Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C, 

It is encouraging that the Industrial 
Union Department is aware of the prob- 
lems connected with the Nerva project 
and is concerned with related matters in 
the field of the development of atomic 
energy. 

I insert a copy of the telegram at this 
point in the RECORD: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 27, 1967. 

Urge you support Congressman RYAN’s 
motion to delete 874 million NERVA project 
from NASA appropriation. Sum starts esca- 
lator of expenditure over $1 billion nuclear 
reactor only of obligation to spend $200 
Dillion. This is wasteful expenditure, when 
we face exceeding $20 billion this year, re- 
minds me of the waste of $13 billion for 
aircraft nuclear project, without mission or 
purpose until finally cancelled by President 
Kennedy. Failure of nuclear reactor in a 
space vehicle will face human race on earth 
with potential further contamination by 
radioactivity, such as the plutonium con- 
tamination scattered across face of earth 
when an isotope- powered satellite failed April 
1964. NERVA project is unnecessary, extreme- 
ly wasteful, probably technologically imprac- 
tical, I repeat, I urge you to support motion 
to delete item. 

LEO GOODMAN, 
Secretary, Atomic Energy Technical Com- 
mittee, IUD AFL-CIO 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Anniversary of 191 Years of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the anniversary of our Nation’s 
birth, we will all once again pause and 
reflect on the ideals of our country. 

I think the following editorial from the 
Stars and Stripes, the National Tribune, 
of Thursday June 29, is most thought 
provoking, and I call tt to the attention 
of my colleagues and the readers of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the article at this point 
in the Recor: 

ANNIVERSARY OF 191 YEARS or FREEDOM 

Since the adoption by the Continental 
Congress of the Declaration of Independence 
on July 4, 1776, this Nation has traveled far 
on the road to freedom. 

Although the country has been engulfed 
in six wars with focs outside our borders and 
an internal conflict that threatened disrup- 
tion of the Union, millions of brave and 
courageous Americans have risen to defend 
the sacred principles set forth in the Consti- 
tution, 

Recognized the world over as the bastion 
of freedom and democracy, the Nation has 
stood four-square in opposition to foreign 
ideologies, 
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Today, we are engaged in bloody warfare 
in a far-off land in an attempt to gain for 
a weaker nation those rights and ideals that 
have held this country on its charted course 
for almost two centuries, We are fighting in 
Viet Nam to resist aggression which threatens 
smaller nations all over the world. 

In the course of this conflict, individual 
and personal liberties are being abused by 
misguided persons who oppose our participa- 
tion in Viet Nam, They loudly assert their 
right to dissent but only in rare instances 
do they accord that right to others. 

Last week, the House of Representatives 
passed a bill providing stiff penalties for 
desecration of the American Flag, our Na- 
tional emblem which represents the prin- 
ciples and tenets outlined in our Constitu- 
tion, It has been downright revolting to all 
loyal Americans to witness desecration of 
the Flag by the very persons who are pro- 
tected under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, 

We are a rich and favored Nation built 
largely upon the Declaration 191 years ago, 
when the framers of the Constitution 
pledged to each other their very lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor. 

Can we do less to preserve by word and 
act, the language and the aims of the great- 
est document ever written? 


“The Mortgage Banker” on Industrial Aid 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the July 18 
sue of the Mortgage Banker has a most 
excellent review of the public indus 
revenue bond issue. As has been my 
practice of the past few weeks, I am in- 
cluding the MBA article as part of the 
continuing dialogue on this issue. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that the discussion, within financial cir- 
cles, on this is becoming increasingly 
intense. I believe this reflects the present 
national interest in this matter. With the 
issue squarely before the public's eye now 
would be an appropriate time for the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
bring up the various bills for hearing. 

INDUSTRIAL Ai BONDS 

(Nor. Tuis article, reprinted from a fe- 
cent issue of the Monthly Review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, presents in 
a succinct manner the rise in the use of tat- 
free municipal bonds by state and loca 
governments to finance the building of com- 
mercial propertics. MBA's Mortgage Bankers 
Washington Committee has vicwed with 
alarm for some time now this encroachment 
upon the private lending community by local 
governments. MBA has expressed its concern 
in the Congressional Record and is currently 
urging the enactment of legislation to deter 
this practice.) 

While sales of tax exempt state and local 
government bonds have grown stendily sines 
World War II. the rapid climb In the volume 
of one particular type of tax-exempt secu“ 
rity—the industrial ald bond—hnas outdis- 
tanced the field in recent years, Far from 
going unnoticed, the sharp Increase in in- 
dustrial ald financing has been attended bY 
a welter of controversy. Discussions concern- 
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ing this type of financing are frequently 
laced with such strong statements as: 

“The subsidizing of private corporations 

tax exempt bond sales is incom- 

Patible with the free enterprise system and 

nie an abuse of the tax exempt privi- 
fr OF 

“Any intimation that the financing of in- 
Gustry through tax exempt municipal bonds 

not serve the public purpose is hypo- 
Critical,” * * 

Why is it that this particular type of 
Municipal bond issue, which accounts for 
Only about 5 percent of all tax exempt bond 

erings, arouses such controversy? This 

© will summarize the development of 

Ustrial ald financing, the chief character- 
istics of the bonds, and the principal argu- 
ments for and against their use. 

WHAT ARE INDUSTRIAL AID BONDS? 

Industrial aid bonds are bonds sold by a 
state or local government, or instrumentality 
T , for the express purpose of raising 

to acquire, build, or improve a com- 
2 site or plant which is then leased to 
1 Private corporation. The lease is generally 
Sr 25 to 40. years, and usually contains an 
— whereby the corporation may pur- 
Chase the 
Pires. Rental payments by the corporation 
set to cover the principal and interest 
Payments on the bonds, A government or au- 
thority selis industrial aid bonds because it 
es that the corporation's presence will 
boost the local economy. The corporation 
finds industrial ald attractive because it is 
*Pared the expense of building a new plant 
and its lease payments are lower than the 
ine” associated with other sources of financ- 
tur, aue in large part to the tax exempt fea- 
of the bonds. 

The bonds may be general obligations, se- 
lating 7, the Tull faith and credit of the 

® government, or they may be the 
Nonguaranteed, revenue“ type, secured only 
the capital asset they financed and by 
mtal payments as established by the 
State laws generally specify which 
of bonds may be sold. Because indus- 
ue bonds must be marketed on the 
of the credit rating of the company, 
Use is limited generally to financing 
ects for fairly sizeable companies and 
Ore individual issues also tend to be 
In 1965, for instance, the average size 
Million trial revenue offerings was over 63 
for on. compared to only about $600,000 
obli Beneral obligation industrials. General 
man at on bonds are used typically in be- 

RA small or new corporations. 

Bligh, ‘Ustrial ald financing has grown from 
lion sag Over $7 million in 1957 to 6216 mil- 


gea 
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1965, an aver annual increase of 
4 age 
mypereent since 1960. The yolume of $439 
for the first three quarters of 1966 

logs dre than double the total for all of 
industrial issues as a percent of 
Municipal bond sales jumped from 2 
5 alighity over 5 percent in these 


£ 


27 — ths. Because these data do not in- 
issues advertised and sold locally, the 
amounts are understated to some ex- 
finan mates for the actual volume of aid 
ing in 1905, for instance, range up to 
The average size of individual 
also increased sharply, from less 
00 in 1957 to $2.3 million in 
this figure also almost doubled 
first three quarters of 1966, 
THE MARKET 
& Sending to estimates made by Goodbody 
Pany, a New York securities firm, about 
mt of all industrial aid bonds are 
dealer, initially through municipal bond 
with the remainder sold through civic 
local hauch as Chambers of Commerce, to 
bond —.— and residents. Not all municipal 
however ers underwrite industrial ald bonds, 
they ding ome refuse to handle these because 
Vestment more of their use. Indeed, the In- 
Bankers Association (IBA) adopted 


A 


pe 
5 
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a negative position on ald bonds in 1951, to 
which it still subscribes. Reasons for such 
opposition are discussed later. 

As the use of industrial aid bonds has be- 


spread 

grade aid bonds and good grade general ob- 
ligation municipals has narrowed from about 
143 basis points in 1957, to 60-70 basis points 
in 1965, according to estimates of Goodbody 
and Company. At present, the yield on in- 
dustrial aid bonds falls about midway be- 
tween good grade tax exempts and prime 
corporates, 

It has been estimated that insurance com- 
panies buy around one-third of all industrial 
aid offerings, but commercial banks also ac- 
quire a sizeable amount. 

The secondary market for industrial 
revenue bonds is much thinner than for most 
other tax exempts. Dealers often have dif- 
ficulty in arriving at an appropriate price for 
a specific bond because of the very small 
turnover of this type of security, and because 
the quality of the bond cannot be deter- 
mined without knowing the terms of the 
lease which secures it. Since uncovering such 
information may prove to be time consuming 
and costly, a dealer will often refer a poten- 
tial buyer or seller to the original under- 
writer, 

The present type of industrial aid 
financing originated in 1936 when Mississippi 
established her “Balance Agriculture with In- 
dustry" program. Changes in techniques of 
cotton culture, the depletion of her timber 
supply, combined with the Depression, left 
Mississippi with large pools of surplus farm 
labor. The state had little Industry, and no 
large institutions able to finance the estab- 
lishment of new industries. The constitution 
barred the use of public credit for private 
purposes. To circumvent this barrier, the 
Mississippi legislature declared industrial de- 
velopment to be a public purpose. Legislation 
was passed enabling cities and counties to 
raise funds through the sale of general ob- 
ligation bonds for the express purpose of 
constructing industrial plants for lease to 
private industry. Between 1936 and 1950 only 
Kentucky followed Mississippi’s example in 
authorizing industrial aid bonds, and few 
issues were sold. 

Although Mississippi and Kentucky set a 
precedent by authorizing the sale of muni- 
cipal bonds to provide direct assistance to 
corporations, the concept of public ald for 
the private sector was not new. In the 1800s, 
railroads and canals were often financed with 
public credit. Partly as a result of adverse 
experience at this time, many states adopted 
constitutional provisions prohibiting mu- 
nicipalities from extending public credit to 
private business activties. Today, Industrial 
aid bonds are not the sole financial induce- 
ment for attracting Industry. Among others 
prevalent are loans from business and in- 
dustrial development corporations, both pri- 
vately and publicly financed, state financing 
of industrial buildings through insurance or 
guarantees of private loans, and the offering 
of various types of tax immunities or con- 
cessions to corporations. 

During the 1950s 21 states passed legisla- 
tion enabling municipalities to sell bonds for 
industrial aid, and today 20 states have such 
laws, Five more states are either able to issue 
aid bonds for certain purposes, or are in the 
process of passing and validating the neces- 
sary legislation. Only a few year ago, over 
90 percent of all industrial aid bond sales 
originated in the southern states, refecting 
their emphasis on official programs to en- 
courage industralization. Now, however, 
states in all parts of the country have au- 
thorized their use, including such heavily In- 
dustrialized states as Illinois, Michigan, Dela- 
ware, and New York, It should be pointed 
out that, to date, these states have utilized 
this right very little or not at all, In the 
first three quarters of 1966, nine southern 
states accounted for almost 80 percent, or 
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$345 million, of the total volume of ald issues, 
and 83 percent of the total number. Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Kentucky, and Arkansas are 
the leading states in total volume of aid 
financing. 

Many state legislatures have authorized 
the use of revenue bonds only, but in several 
states, including most of the southern ones, 
general obligation issues are also permitted. 
From 1961 through 1964 revenue bonds sc- 
counted for between 74 percent and 84 per- 
cent of the total volume of ald bonds sold, 
but during the past two years they have 
risen to 96 percent. 

The widespread existence of constitution- 
al and statutory restrictions on general obli- 
gation borrowing is to a large degree re- 
sponsible for the preponderance of industrial 
revenue issues. In particular, the fact that 
in many states revenue bonds are not re- 
stricted by the necessity of holding referen- 
dums or otherwise obtaining public consent 
also contributes to their popularity, Missis- 
sippi is an exception to the general pattern 
and continues to issue mainly general ob- 
ligation bonds despite legislation in 1960 
permitting revenue bonds. Through the 
years, Mississippi has aided a large number 
of small, often new, corporations which 
might have been unable to secure financing 
elsewhere. In the first nine months of 1966, 
for example, Mississippi accounted for only 
3 percent of the dollar volume of ald bond 
sales, but 24 percent of the number of Issues. 

Municipalities and statutory authorities 
account for the majority of all aid bond 
sales. In 1965, municipalities sold 36 per- 
cent of the total volume. Statutory authori- 
ties, which are often created by municipali- 
ties for the sole purpose of borrowing money, 
sold 55 percent of the total, Counties con- 
tributed anther 7 percent, and states and 
special districts 1 percent each. Direct state 
participation in industrial bond sales is a 
fairly recent development. 

ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 

A fairly common objection to aid bond 
financing is that it may affect adversely the 
financial health of the issuer. In the case of 
general obligations, it is pointed out that 
while taxpayers may voluntarily accept the 
liability by approving the bonds in a referen- 
dum, most of them were not in a position 
to assess the company’s soundness or poten- 
tial before voting. Although revenue bonds 
are not a direct liability of the government 
they are generally recognized as a contingent 
liability, in fact if not in law. Default could 
jeopardize a community's credit and render 
future borrowing for recognized public 
needs more difficult and costly. Small towns 
which attract large corporations may find 
thelr finances undermined by the property 
tax exemption which is virtually always 
granted the corporation, and by the need to 
expand such facilities as water and sewer 
works, roads, and schools, to accommodate 
the new plant. This situation would be most 
apt to occur in those instances where the 
size of the corporation attracted far exceeded 
the pool of available labor, and labor had to 
be imported. 

In regard to these objections, it should be 
pointed out that an extremely small num- 
ber of corporations have defaulted on their 
lease payments, and that so far there has 
been little, if any, deterioration in the credit 
of those localities utilizing aid bonds. How- 
ever, most experience with aid bonds has 
been in a period of economic expansion and 
growth, Also, the ability of the electorate to 
judge soundly on such questions is usually 
greater the smaller the community. Whether 
or not a referendum is held, citizens in small 
towns generally are informed on current 
local questions. Abuses are more apt to occur 
in larger cities, where the interests of a 
smaller percentage of people would be di- 
rectly involved, and where word-of-mouth 
news would not be effective. 


Another frequently heard argument is that 
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aid bond financing may distort the rational 
location of business by encouraging a cor- 
poration to establish a plant in an area 
which would be otherwise unfavorable. It is 
argued that if a certain locality is adyan- 
tageous for a corporation, it could or should 
be attracted without ald. The contention 
that aid bonds encourage the “pirating” of 
industry is also common. It refers to in- 
stances where a corporation established in 
one town pulls up stakes and moves to an- 
other town which offers financing, thereby 
creating employment in one area while re- 
ducing it in another. — 

Surveys have revealed that few firms move 
to a new area solely because a municipality 
offers to build a plant. Most choose a region 
for various economic and financial reasons. 
This follows from the fact that any savings 
realized through aid financing, while they 
may seem sizeable per se, are only a small 
fraction of the firm’s total cost of operation. 
Within a region or state, however, the offer 
of aid financing and property tax exemption 
may bias a firm in favor of a particular lo- 
cality. While few disagree with the general 
censure on “pirating” of industry, it is an 
uncommon, not common, occurrence. Most 
aid bonds are used to bulld branches, or new 
plants for new companies. 

Criticism of aid bonds is also forthcoming 
from those who fear that the tax exempt 
status of all municipal bonds is threatened 
by adverse publicity attending the use of aid 
bonds. They point out that the Treasury has 
been opposed to such tax exemption for some 
time, and that this position may receive more 
support than it has in the past from those 
who regard aid financing as an abuse of the 
privilege. This is one of the IBA's chief ob- 
jections. 

Probably the most widespread objection to 
tax free industrial aid bonds is their increas- 
ing use for large, financially healthy corpo- 
rations, frequently in areas with no out- 
standing labor surpluses. The growing use 
of revenue bonds is symptomatic of this 
trend. Tight money accelerated the pace of 
revenue bond sales in 1966 as corporations 
sought less expensive sources of financing. 
During the first half of 1966, the IBA recorded 
70 industrial aid bond offerings totaling about 
$327 million. Of this total, $267 million of 
bonds were accounted for by only six offer- 
ings, each of which exceeded $20 million. Of 
the six localities benefited, only two were 
areas with unemployment over 6 percent. Of 
the seven corporations to be aided, five are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange and 
one on the American Stock Exchange. One 
of these six offerings was the largest single 
issue on record. It consisted of $70 million 
of bonds sold by a town with a population of 
approximately 1,200 to build plants for two 
large manufacturing concerns. Retail busi- 
nesses have also benefited from aid financ- 
ing recently, along with a major international 
hotel chain. 

Two specific practices have been singled 
out for much criticism. One is the purchase 
by the corporation of the municipal bonds 
which were sold for its benefit. It has been 
argued that if the company could afford to 
purchase the bonds, it could have provided 
its own financing. Second is the sale of bonds 
to purchase an existing facility which is then 
leased back to the corporation already using 
the facility. This amounts simply to a re- 
financing scheme using tax exempt bonds, 
since no new jobs are created. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In June 1963, after a thorough study, the 
Ad Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations published a report on industrial aid 
bonds. This committes, which was established 
by the Congress, concluded that this type 
of bond “tends to impair tax equities, 
competitive business relationships and con- 
ventional institutions out of pro- 
portion to its contribution to economic 
development and employment.” While recog- 
nizing the beneficial uses of this device in 
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connection with nonurban, poor regions, the 
Commission deplored instances of pirating, 
and the growing use of such bonds to finance 
large corporations in areas which do not 
have high unemployment rates. 

The Commission, as well as many others 
concerned with the present trend of aid 
financing, would prefer that these abuses 
be remedied by action at the state level. With 
interstate competition becoming so keen, 
however, it seems unlikely that any state 
would care to pioneer legislation of this type. 
Therefore, many view action by the federal 
government as the only feasible solution. 
Several bills have been introduced into Con- 
gress, but so far none has been acted upon. 
One of the most frequently suggested reme- 
dies provides that corporations be prohibited 
from deducting rental payments from taxable 
income if its facilities are financed by aid 
bonds. 


Americans United for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a resolution, adopted 
at a Bronx rally of Americans United 
for Israel, which sets forth the views 
and conclusions of many of my constitu- 
ents on the Mideast problem. I insert 
the text of the resolution in the Recorp 
for the consideration of my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION 


We, Americans of every faith, gathered in 
meeting assembled, on the 20th day of June, 
1967, in the county of the Bronx, State of 
New York, united in support of Israel and 
her righteous cause, do hereby declare: 

1. We have watched with ever-widening 
admiration the heroic efforts of the people 
of Israel to reconstruct their ancestral home- 
land, A nation sanctioned 19 years ago by 
the United Nations and dedicated to the 
highest aims of peace and democracy. 

2. We have observed, also, with ever-grow- 
ing dismay the efforts of Israel’s unfriendly 
neighbor states to nullify the international 
decision creating the State of Israel by their 
unceasing endeavors to exterminate its 
people. 

3. The United Arab Republic has attempted 
Israel's strangulation by the blockade of the 
international waters of the Strait of Tiran, 
by amassing armies at her borders, by end- 
less incursions and bloody assaults upon its 
citizens, and by launching vituperative 
threats to annihilate the State. These at- 
tempts have been averted by Israel's gallant 
defense forces. The exercise of her elemen- 
tary right of survival has served to heighten 
all our admiration for Israel's resistance to 
lawless aggression. 

4. As Americans we are acutely conscious of 

the obligations our Government has assumed 
to secure for Israel a just peace, free from 
armed invasions and the perpetual threat of 
war. 
Now, therefore, be it resolved, That it is 
the duty of the Government of these United 
States and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations firmly and unequivocally to 
demand face-to-face negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab States, conducted in the 
light of prevailing conditions and guaran- 
teeing a durable and just peace which will 
respect Israel's sovereignty, her security and 
her international maritime rights. 

Be it further resolved, That we united 
Americans here assembled do solemnly pledge 
our solidarity in determined and continuing 
support of Israel. 
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Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to: the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Congress of the United States, the United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations and 
the Israeli Ambassador to the United Nations. 


Portuguese Naval Training Ship Visits 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the city of Newark, N.J., was host to the 
naval training ship Sagres, from Portu- 
gal. In light of the close relationship that 
this country has had with Portugal for 
many years, and the great many Ameri- 
cans of Portuguese descent, who have 
contributed so much to the growth and 
development of our country, I would like 
to make special notice of the arrival of 
this fine ship. 

On Saturday, June 17, 1967, I per- 
sonally toured the ship while it was at 
anchor in Port Newark. It was a proud 
honor for me to meet the captain of this 
ship, Comdr. Daniel Farrajota Rocheta, 
and his fine 282-man crew. It was also 
gratifying to see a large number of Portu- 
guese Americans turn out to greet the 
Sagres. 

The Sagres is a magnificent ship, and 
it is one of the few three-masted schoon- 
ers still sailing the high seas. Before com- 
ing to Port Newark, the ship participated 
in a 3-day 200th anniversary celebration 
of the U.S. Naval Station at Norfolk, Va. 
After spending 6 days in Newark, the 
ship sailed to Fall River, Mass., and then 
departed for Portugal. 

In honor of the visit of the Sagres, 
I would like to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention the following letters of greeting 
and information on the ship, which were 
contained in the commemorative bro- 
chure, Sagres. 

Tur “SAGRES” 

The training ship “Sagres” is the second 
unit of the Portuguese Navy to bear ir 
name “Sagres”, a name which comes to 5 
trom the promontory by the same name an A 
which la located in the extreme southwes 
of the Portuguese coast near Cape St. VIN- 
cent. 

Sagres makes up a part of the region which 
ancient writers called “Sacrum Promontor- 
ium" and was considered by them to be th 

outer limits of inhabited earth, 

Estriibao, referring to the forementioned 
ancient writers, as Artemidoro and other 
says that the Sacred Promontory was “® 
sacred place, uninhabited, where there was 
no water and to which it wasn’t even possible 
for anyone to go at night because the Gods 
gathered there.” 

The privileged geographical situation of 
Sagres was, of course, the main reason which 
led Infante D. Henrique to choose that locale 
for “isolating himself from society” and to 
be able to better devote himself to his wor™ 
of initiating the glorious series of discoveries 

It was there that the Infante gath 
together master national and foreign astrolO- 
gers who became pilota to try to discover the 
unknown world, in his service and that 
the country. 
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Portugal couldn't choose a better name 
for this Navy vessel of hers which serves for 
the nautical instruction and training on the 
sea for the cadets of the Naval School and 
recruits of the Armada. 

On board, the cadets of the Naval School 
Make their training voyages and also on 
board, the Marine Armada School carries out 
Us function. 

The training ship “Sagres” was built for 
the German Navy, in 1937-38, in the Blohm 
and Voss shipyards In Hamburg, Germany, 
peak received the name of “Albert Leo Schla- 

In 1945 the possession passed to the United 

tates of America, afterwards being trans- 

ferred to Brazil, who in 1948, incorporated 

it into its Navy, with the name Training 
p “Guanabara”, 

In 1960, negotiations were entered into 
for its transfer to Portugal, which was ef- 
fected in October, 1961. Five months later, 
On February 8, 1962, after quick repairs in 
= Marine Arsenal [navy yard] of Rio de 

aneiro, it was incorporated into the Por- 

Suese Navy, arriving at Lisbon on June 
28rd of that same year. 

training ship “Sagres”, with a dis- 
Placement of 1,869 tons is built with 10 mm. 
Steel plate, with a water-tight walst con- 
ting seven compartments whose pas- 
1 are all located within the structures; 
doesn't have hatchways on the deck. 
Ra Measures 90 meters long [305.1 feet], 
5 Meters [40.68 feet] across the beams and 
-20 meters [17.63 feet] of load-draught. 
ot the water level to the highest point 
leet mast the height is 44.3 meters [150.18 
The cloths of its sails covers a surfce of 
Square meters [6482 sq. ft.] 
eine is powered by a 750 horsepower diesel 

Otor, with a reverse gear and clutch, which 

Bour it a maximum speed of ten knots per 


It has two 47 mm. cannons at its disposal 
is endowed with modern navigation ap- 
tus, including radar, gyro compass, su- 

personie depth-gauge, and electric odometer. 
t has lodgings for about 300 men, with 
ha Permanent crew of the ship being one 

If that. 


“A theoretical instructions (Portuguese, 
P thematics, Navigation, etc.) are given in 
priate classrooms, Besides these, the 
Art include, Rowing, Salling, Seafaring 
„Regulations, ete. 
wn l the instructions are vested in an es- 
3 practical character, in that the stu- 
t does the work, assisted and guided by 
“Pyrialized instructors. 
tries king the ancient ships of the discov- 
Ma it has on the square sails of its three 
Jestic masts, the Cross of Christ. 
ean United States of America possesses & 
date er ship, the “Eagle”, built on the same 
+ In the same shipyard and with the 
dimensions. 


Co. CoMMANDER ROCHETA 


Schon pader Rocheta entered the Naval 
Years in October, 1933, when he was eighteen 
to p d. Having finished the course he rose 
Teufen on October 1, 1936; promoted to 
par tenant, Jg. on March 3, 1938, Lieutenant 
On May ber 5, 1945, Lieutenant Commander 
k 60 31, 1954 and Commander on April 


Sad a ® young officer, Captain Rocheta 
ceded, On the naval training ship which pre- 
Suess Were the same name, In the Portu- 
his e avy, the “Segres", which is now under 
thipa o nand. Likewise he served on other 
Thua as well as in land-bused departments. 
Pisce ane was an instructor in the School of 
Star fee and served on the Command 


Patrol 3 Fleets. He commanded the P-T 


t, the mine-sweeper “Vulcano” and 
8 “Madeira”, prior to being named 
1953 t Governor General of Mozambique in 
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After having finished the Naval War Course 
in the Naval Superior Institute of War, Com- 
mander Rocheta returned to the Province of 
Mozambique where he successively occupied 
the office of Harbor Captain of the Port of 
Lourenco Marques and Governor of the Dis- 
trict of Zambézia (1960-64). 

Returning to Lisbon, he assumed command 
of the torpedo-boat destroyer Vouga“, until 
being assigned to the post that he fills today. 

Commander Rocheta is decorated with the 
Medal of Milltary Valor (and Class), The 
Silver Medal of Good Conduct, and, among 
other badges, he holds the Fraternal Order of 
Infante D. Henrique, the Fraternal Order of 
the Royal Star of the Grandee Comore, from 
Prance, having also received the Cross of 
Naval Merit from Spain. 

Commander Rocheta, resides in Lisbon with 
his wife, D. Marie Luiza Gonzalez Rocheta 
and their four daughters. 

The visit of the “Sagres” to Newark, city 
to which an industrious and thriving Portu- 
guese community came long years ago, mark- 
ing a prominent position in the United 
States, represents a meaningful chapter in 
the history of that community and its pro- 
found ties with the mother country. The 
beautiful naval training ship of the glorious 
Portuguese Navy is a very eloquent symbol 
of the great historical traditions of Portu- 
gal, of the predominant role that the Lusi- 
tanian sailors played as pioneers and dis- 
coverers of the modern world .. and also, be- 
cause of the bonds of friendship and com- 
munion of ideals that always existed between 
the American and Portuguese people, the 
“Sagres” is a welcome messenger that comes 
to bring into prominence once again that 
friendship between the two Atlantic na- 
tions, 

Vasco VIEIRA GARIN, 
Portuguese Ambassador. 


[Editorial from Luso Americano, Portuguese- 
Language weekly] 
GREETING THE “SACRES” 

Young men of Portugal, welcome 

You are entering in this harbor as if you 
were entering in the Tagus, because you 
know that you are entering into Portuguese 
hearts. You know that you are entering 
America across the ocean, but feel at home 
as in New Portugal. 

You come from faraway to tell us that all 
is possible when there’s a strong will. You 
come slowly as one who Is sure of his destiny, 
and at the mercy of the winds to say that 
ambition doesn't move you. 

If you lift up arms it Is for art and beauty, 
because you covered yourselves in white in 
order to announce from afar your intentions 
of pence and goodness. 

Tall figures from the North, quiet men 
from the seaboard, stern-faced from the 
mountains or red-faced from the South, lads 
of my land, welcome. 

You are Portugal... You come from 
Minho or Douro, you come from the Beiras 
or Alentejo, from Extremadura or Algrave, 
from the Azores or Madeira, I know you well: 
You are Portugal. 

You come from the cities, you come from 
the villages, from the steep and dry hillsides 
or from the low and grassy plains, I recog- 
nize you: You are Portugal. 

Calloused hands, aching bodies or Intellec- 
tuals, prisoners of your nest of birth or 
anxious to fiy to adventures, I know you 
well: You are Portugal. 

Lads of my land, hope of the fatherland, 
I greet you. Welcome .. . Young men, my 
brothers, you come and will return. I came 
and I stayed, for you and for our Portuguese 
brothers, My mission has something that is 
yours, and your mission has something that 
is mine. Sa 
Lads of Portugal who are coming to meet 
me, welcome I know your mission. But 
let me ask you, here, what are you coming 
to do from so faraway? 
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Lads of Portugal, upon which life smiles, 
who live with dreams and have in your 
breasts the flame of love and dedication and 
certainty of victory, you who accustomed 
yourselves to conquering the seas and wid- 
ened the horizons, what are you coming here 
to do today? I know: to communicate your 
youth and your confidence in the future, in 
a cloudless tomorrow that you are preparing. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR THE NAVAL 
TRAINING SHIP “SAGRES” 


The Lusitanian-Americans of New Jersey 
join in presenting the welcome to the train- 
ing ship "Sagres", its captain, officers, cadets 
and sailors, on the occasion of its visit to 
the port of Newark, 

During this visit of the “Sagres”, the com- 
mittee for these festivals worked out a pro- 
gram which, so we hope, will remain, with 
pleasure, as the occasion merits, in the mem- 
ory and in the hearts of each of us, 

I wish to thank all the members of the 
Committee, the official entites, civic leaders 
and all the Lusitanian-American organiza- 
tions. which, through their cooperation and 
efforts, made it become a reality. 

As President, in welcoming the “Sagres” 
and its gallant crew, I am expressing the 
sentiments of all the Committee. 

And, when the “Sagres” ends its visit and, 
once again, it heads for the high seas, with 
it will go our wishes for happiness and with 
us will remain the longing in seeing them 
depart and, in our souls, all of which they 
represent, 

Dowatp B. Gomes, 
President. 


Kennedy Round Negotiations Are Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, four pub- 
lications of normally differing outlook 
have expressed themselves editorially in 
support of the end product of the so- 
called Kennedy round of trade negotia- 
tions. These arduous proceedings—writ- 
ten off prematurely on several occasions 
during their lifetime—have achieved 
support from the Wall Street Journal, 
New Republic, the Economist, and the 
Washington Daily News. 

On May 23, 1967, there appeared in the 
Washington, D.C. Evening Star, a na- 
tionally syndicated column, “Your 
Money’s Worth,” by that highly regard- 
ed writer on economic matters, Sylvia 
Porter, on the same subject. 

I am including these five articles as 
part of my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Dally News, 
May 17, 1967} 
Revvuctnc Tartrys, BOOSTING TRADE 

When he signed the Trade Expansion Act 
as 1962 President 8 canna it enor 

portant piece iegisiation 
economics Pros the passage of the Marshall 
Plan.” We will have to wait and see. But 
what JFK had in mind—a new round of 
hefty tariff cuts by the world’s major trad- 
ing nations—has just been accomplished at 
Geneva. 

This so-called “Kennedy Round,” named 
in his honor, promises to boost world Trade 
to new high levels. With increased nåtional 
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prosperity and higher personal standards of 
living among the 80-odd nations involved as 
the result. 

Between the two world wars nations 
erected high tariff walls (with average 55-60 
per cent rates) in the name of “protecting” 
domestic manufacturers and farmers from 
forelgn competition. As a result, trade stag- 
nated and prices were high. But in the last 
20 years six rounds of tariff-cuts, capped by 
the big “Kennedy” seventh, have whittled 
tariffs down to a 7-8 per cent average, where 
they are no longer a formidable Harrier to 
world commerce. 

Besides standing to benefit in general from 
the lowering of tariffs, the United States won 
two particular advantages at Geneva. One, a 
higher export price for our lucrative wheat 
exports to West Europe. The other, a pledge 
from other major governments to make 
available 2.7 million tons of wheat yearly to 
help us in the task of feeding hungry na- 
tions. 


As can be expected with negotiations cov- 
ering 60,000 items and involving so many 
governments, we didn’t always get our own 
way. While the Common Market negotiators 
opened up to American farm products, they 
did not agree to the guaranteed slice (13 per 
cent) of their wheat market we asked. In 
chemicals, the Europeans rejected the 
“American selling price,” an artificially in- 
flated level we set on imports to the U.S. as 
an anti-German measure after World War L 

There will be complaints from American 
dyemakers, steel manufacturers, rubber-foot 
wear makers and others. But it ls doubtful 
any American interest has been severely 
hurt. The Trade Expansion Act provides 
means to soften stress where it is felt. The 
tariff cuts will be made gradually over 3 
five-year period. 

The general welfare of the American people 
is being served, and that outweighs any par- 
ticular interests. 

But before the benefits of the Kennedy 
Round can be realized, there's work to do: 

A small army of U.S. civil servanta must 
speedily codify the Geneva agreements be- 
fore the law expires June 30. In case they 
don’t make it in time, Congress should grant 
the necessary extension. 

The Senate must consider and pass the 
grains agreement as a treaty. 

Both house of Congress must give a legis- 
lative burial to the outmoded and interna- 
tionally unacceptable “American selling 
price” for chemicals. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, May 17, 1967] 
Anam Sire Was RIGHT 


In the wake of successful completion of the 
tariff-cutting talks in Geneva, it's strange to 
find it n to argue the case for freer 
trade. But the fact is that the negotiators 
have declared peace at a time when a lot 
of people are eager to go to war, 

Though protectionism is on the rise al- 
most everywhere, a disproportionate number 
of the would-be trade warriors are Americans. 
Spokesmen for the steel, chemical, textile 
and other industries are eager to put up new 
barriers to imports. At the moment the 
Geneva talks were winding up, ironically 
enough, Agriculture Secretary Freeman was 
making a fresh plea for a 75% slash in the 
inflow of foreign dairy products. 

It's true, of course, that import compe- 
tition can cause serious dislocations for some 
domestic industries, though the impact 18 
frequently overstated. The Government could 
help if it would follow monetary and fiscal 
policies that didn't persistently push up 
businessmen's production costs. Even if it 
continues to shun that sensible course, how- 
ever, a good deal of Federal machinery al- 
ready exists for providing aid to companies 
that are actually damaged by increased im- 
ports. 

Before the nation decides to retreat toward 
protectionism and, in effect, throw away the 
benefits gained from more than four years 
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of work at Geneva, it thus may be well to 
remember what those benefits are, 

First and foremost are the gains for con- 
sumers, who happen to include all of us. 
When the Geneva cuts take full effect, a for- 
eign car like a Volkswagen may cost about 
$55 less; a $20 imported fishing reel may be 
$2.50 cheaper; the $25 duty on a $100 camera 
will be slashed to $12.50. 

Benefits, moreover, are not limited to con- 
sumers who favor foreign products. Compe- 
tition from abroad also helps keep down 
prices of domestic goods, surely a welcome 
development in these inflated times. 

Whatever the protectionists may claim, 
freer trade helps the domestic economy too. 
Imports add to the competitive forces that 
channel the nation’s resources toward their 
most productive uses. Businessmen are en- 
couraged to find new and better products, 
new and more efficient methods of produc- 
tion. 

Lower tariffs abroad, furthermore, make 
foreign markets more easily accessible to US. 
goods. This country, in case anyone has for- 
gotten, already exports more than any other 
nation and thus has the most to gain from 
any world movement toward greater trade 
freedom—and the most to lose from a move- 
ment in the opposite direction. 

Freer trade thus helps keep a country’s 
economy vital and growing, providing more 
jobs and more income. It's a question of 
simple economics, one that Adam Smith 
answered clearly nearly two centuries ago: 

“It is the maxim of every prudent master 
of a family never to attempt to make at home 
what it will cost him more to make than to 
buy,” Smith wrote in “The Wealth of Na- 
tions.” “The tailor does not attempt to make 
his own shoes, but buys them of the shoe- 
maker. What is prudence In the con- 
duct of every private family can scarce be 
folly in that of a great nation. .” 

What Smith stated as theory was proved 
in practice by Britain in the 19th century 
as steps toward free trade helped the nation 
to world ascendancy. In the U.S., similarly, 
a continent-wide free market was an indis- 
pensable contributor to economic growth. In 
more recent times, the huge gains of Europe's 
Common Market countries have proved, once 
again, the power of freer trade. 

As Mr. Vicker notes on this page, there is 
still much to be done before world trade is 
truly free. Cutting tariffs is not enough; 
quotas and other restrictions and subsidies 
can often be even more Insidious than ac- 
tual import duties. But the negotiators at 
Geveva have at least given world trade a push 
in the right direction. 

It would be sad indeed to see that progress 
reversed. For history surely has shown that 
Adam Smith not only was right but still is. 


[From the New Republic, May 27, 1967] 
END oF THE ROUND 


The Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations 
concluded last week an apparent success, 
after four-and-one-half years of discussions 
at Geneva under the General Agreement of 
Tariffs and Trade. No one can say at this 
point, pending all the detalls, that the Unit- 
ed States won an exactly balanced package 
of concessions, but there is no doubt that 
the US negotiator, William Roth, fought a 
hard fight and that the US will gain major 
benefits, as will all the main trading coun- 
tries. 

History does not deal primarily with 
“might-have-beens,” but the main reason 
that success in the Kennedy Round Is to be 
welcomed is what it averted. True, it has pro- 
duced a sizable reduction in tariffs all around, 
bringing the great majority of duties to levels 
so low as to render them unimportant as a 
barrier to trade. The reductions will help 
along the already spectacular growth of 
world trade and, to some extent, will cut 
prices to the consumers, which are positive 
benefits by themselves. 

But the real achievement was to head off 
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a grave potential threat to the flourishing 
and successful system of world commerce 
that has been a major element in the unpre- 
cedented prosperity of the industrial world 
in the past 20 years. Had the negotiations in 
Geneva collapsed, as it seemed for a while 
they might, one of two things could easily 
have happened. One, was a return to protec- 
tlonism in the United States and possibly in 
some other countries. The other was a divi- 
sion of the world into vast trading blocs, with 
the US joining a group of like-minded coun- 
tries while others linked with the European 
Common Market. The principle of “‘most- 
tavored- nation.“ under which the same tariff 
is charged against imports from all sources, 
would have been broken. No one can say 
what would have been the result, but the 
present system, with all its benefits, would 
have disappeared. 

The Kennedy Round gave relatively little 
in the way of benefits to the less-developed 
countries, and it will be criticized on that 
count. But anything contributing to the 
prosperity of the rich also helps the poor, in 
terms of world trade and their own exports. 


[From the Economist, May 20, 1967] 
THE ONR THAT DIDN'T Ger AWAY 

(Norx.—In a black week, at least the Ken- 
nedy round has put right a mistake the world 
made in the 1930s.) 

So the Kennedy round of tariff cuts has 
come off after all. To realise the im 
of what happened in Geneva at midnight 
on Monday, it is necessary to remember thë 
hopes of the men who set out to reshape the 
trading habits of the capitalist world after 
1945, They looked forward to an era of uni- 
versal near-free trade on a scale unknown 
since 1914, in a world economy made buoy” 
ant by international Keynesian policies 
which the pre-1914 world knew nothing. The 
Kennedy round takes us a long way to thelr 
objective. This is a remarkable achievement 
for negotiations over which the shadow 
failure has hung so obstinately for four years- 
It carries the postwar movement for the free- 
ing of trade between industrial powers close 
to its logical conclusion. Tariffs are no longer 
the dominant problem of world trade am. 
the rich; they have been reduced to a minor 
obstacle, even though some other obstacle’ 
still abound. 

Just how each country's trade will be 
affected is still being worked out. But, 
by previous standards, the result turns 
all the major industrial powers into low 
tarif areas. In particular, a first quick 
suggests that when the cuts are made 
European common market will be far more 
like an enlargement of the relatively free 
trading Germany of Professor Erhard than it 
will be like the protectionist France or I 
of pre-common market days. This alone 
would justify the negotiators’ years of angry 
argument. 

But will the anxieties and hard feelings cf 
the past four years leave a permanent mark 
Certainly experience has shown, once 
that negotiating with the common market 15 
a formidable proposition. The belief that eco 
nomic relations between Europe and Am 
are an ill-tempered competitive business å 
been Imprinted in the minds of oficials an? 
the public, It has played its part in an un 
necessary process of partial estrangement be- 
tween the two great western centres of power. 
Yet the apparent corollary that they musk 
give up the hope of pursuing a common 1 
terest has been invalidated. The upshot 
the great haggle is to show that when indus: 
trial powers of the elephantine size of th 
United States and the European community 
do finally move in unison they enn achieve 
major reforms of universal benefit. 

General de Gaulle could have broken the 
Kennedy round, and he did not. Why? Fer 
haps it is simply that he believes French in 
dustry must be forced to face competition 18 
order to avoid a repetition of France's e¢? 
nomic weakness in the early twentieth ce? 
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tury. Such thoughts must have been rein- 
forced by Bonn’s hints that German sub- 
Sidies for French farm surpluses in the com- 
mon market might be withheld if France 
Sabotaged Germany's hopes of access to a 
bigger world market. General de Gaulle has 

Make some concessions to the Germans 
if he is to keep Britain out of the common 
market, Even he can only afford to veto some 
ot the people some of the time. 

Yet, by a paradox, the success of the Ken- 
nedy round should reinforce Britain's Euro- 
Pean policy. It makes Britain’s only plausible 
al tive to Europe—the idea of a North 
Atlantic Free Trade Area—virtually irrele- 
vant. The only circumstances in which the 

cans might have entertained the no- 
tion of a North Atlantic trading area would 
have been the frustration of their hopes for 
Kennedy round. If the common market 
Countries had destroyed the hope of a gen- 
eral lowering of tariffs, the United States 
t have reconciled itself to leading some 
Of the outsiders into a permanent rival trad- 
group. It is unlikely to do so after the 
Success at Geneva—although a short-term 
Monetary struggle, designed to persuade the 
French to accept reasonable international 
dity arrangements, could be another 
Matter. 
eet the other reason why the French may 
ve accepted the Kennedy round could be 
most significant of all for the future of 
the international economy. Tariffs are ceas- 
to be the central issue in world trade. The 
t new issues—competition between 
&clence-based industries, the problems of ag- 
ture, and the tricky business of trade 
With communist states and the poor na- 
m call for joint policies by govern- 
enta, in which free trade is at most only 
one element. This is true even for the poor 
of the world, who need wholly free 
to the great industrial markets of the 
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As a result, the Kennedy round looks like 
one era in world trade policies, and 
g in a new one. The negotiators have 
unenterprising in dealing with the 
es confronting the world as they 
n successful on tariffs themselves. 
seem to have been left begging on 
tep. As for agriculture, a grains 
ent was dropped at the last minute 
Our of mere renewal of the interna- 
Wheat agreement, with commitments 
the industrial powers to provide food 
in. The postwar trade negotiators 
ed the follies of the protectionist 


Hi 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 23, 1967 
Waar Kennepy ROUND MEANS TO TRADE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
the Kennedy Round of tariff 
has been completed the ques- 
: “what does all thie stuff mean to 


Now that 
Xegotlations 
tion Ne 


Mep" 


ppened is that after three 
delegate tough bargaining in Geneva, the 
8 of 53 nations have reached agree- 
Which will reduce tariffs between the 

the ons an average of 33-35 percent within 
next five years, most far-reaching steps 
ternaty, to lower tariffs and increase in- 
Rainin, onal trade, The US. entered the bar- 
Passed. under the Trade Expansion Act 
during the Kennedy administration in 
Affected by the tariff cuts are about 
tems representing more than $40 bil- 
ira aa ates world trade. Affected in the 
Billion incase 6,300 products involving $16 


the ne, Preciso ‘details are complicated. But 
an 1, Plications can be stated simply and 
Somer Ant point is that these cuts mean 
g to all of us. 
T the consumer: 
se tariff cuts mean that there will be 
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a larger supply of imported goods on store 
shelves in the U.S. than ever before. Many 
items which haven't been imported until now 
will be appearing here as the duties come 
down. The choice in the marketplace will be 
expanded. 

They also open the way for modest price 
reduction in many items, ranging from the 
German Volkswagen to French cheeses to 
Swiss watches to Italian pottery, if the im- 
porters pass on the savings from lower tariffs 
to us. But even if the savings are not passed 
on, price increases on these items will be 
held down by the tariff cuts and stiffer com- 
petition, 

For the manufacturer: 

The lowering of our tariffs means height- 
ened competition from attractive Imports. 
Several industries (notably chemicals) are 
already screaming disaster.“ It could be that 
some industries will be able to prove suf- 
ficient damage“ from the increased foreign 
competition to qualify for special U.S. “aid” 
devices. 

For the manufacturer using imported ma- 
terials: 

Cheaper prices on imported materials will 
offer some cost relief and permit cuts in pro- 
duction costs. This may then improve profits 
or cut prices to customers. 

For the businessman exporting goods: 

The reductions in barriers against U.S. 
products will enable you to compete more 
aggressively with exports in foreign markets, 
especially in the increasingly affluent Euro- 
pean Common Market countries and the na- 
tions belonging to the European Free Trade 
Assn. The danger that these two blocs would 
erect high tariff walls to keep out U.S. goods 
has been eliminated. 

For the U.S. farmer: 

Many of the tariff cuts, on, for instance, 
grapefruits, hops, dried beans, will improve 
the competitive position of the U.S. farmer 
in foreign markets. Grain farmers especially 
will be benefited by some specific agreements. 
One estimate Is that U.S. agricultural 
will rise from $7 billion a year now to $10 
billion. 

For all citizens of the nation: 

The success of the Kennedy Round means 
that the world is not to be engulfed in a new 
wave of protectionism, even though protec- 
tionist sentiment is clearly on the rise in the 
U.S. and elsewhere. 

This was the sixth round of world-wide 
tariff-cutting since 1949. It was the greatest 
in history. 


The Strategic Dilemma in Vietnam 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best analyses I have read of the U.S. 
position in Vietnam has been written by 
a young professor at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. As part of a forthcoming book on 
the great powers in South Asia, Dr. Oliver 
E. Clubb, Jr., has made a penetrating 
analysis of the “strategic dilemma” the 
United States finds itself in. His persua- 
sive arguments for bringing our Nation 
out of this dilemma deserve the careful 
attention of the entire Congress. 

Tue STRATEGIC DILEMMA IN VIETNAM 
(By Oliver E. Clubb, Jr., Syracuse University, 
March 1967) 

In early 1965 the United States Govern- 
ment committed its armed forces on a large 
scale to the struggle for South Vietnam, in 
the obvious expectation that American inter- 
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vention would lead to defeat of the insurgent 
forces. It is the thesis of this paper that 
the United States is confronted in Vietnam 
by fundamental strategic problems, both 
military and political, which cannot be over- 
come, and that the Administration's objec- 
tives will almost certainly not be achieved. 
The continuation of the war, in this writer's 
view, promises only great damage to the 
American naitonal interest and further de- 
vastation to both North and South Vietnam; 
and it could easily involve the United States 
in a greatly enlarged war, even a nuclear 
holocaust. If this assessment of the Viet- 
namese situation is correct, it follows that 
the United States must revise its objectives 
and adopt a new policy. The rationale for 
these conclusions follows. 
THE RATIONALE 

The American air offensive against North 
Vietnam was, of course, launched in Febru- 
ary 1965, when the Saigon government was 
on the verge of collapse. Washington's bomb- 
ing strategy rested on several assumptions, 
all of which proved false. 

First, it was assumed, as the New York 
Times noted, “that Hanol is not only sup- 
plying the insurrection but masterminding 
it. It was belleved, therefore, that Hanoi 
could turn the insurrection off, Shortly after 
the bombing offensive had been launched, 
American officials would bring forth the “es- 
timate” that without North Vietnam’s sup- 
port, “60 te 90 per cent of the Vietcong op- 
erations could not be carried out. The 
theory is that the Viet Cong insurrection 
will peter out if Hanol agrees to a cease-fire 
and cuts off the supply of arms and man- 
power to the Communist guerrillas in the 
South. But in December, only two months 
before the bombing offensive was launched, 
“top military men” in South Vietnam had 
stated that if the Viet Cong were completely 
cut off from North Vietnam, “the Viet Cong 
would adapt to the situation, and the war 
would remain what it now Is—primarily a 
problem to be solved within South Vietnam 
itself." * Washington’s preception of reality 
had changed to fit the requirements of its 
bombing strategy. 

OUR STRATEGY BACKFIRES 


It was also Washington’s belief that it 
could “induce” Hanoi through physical pun- 
ishment to “see reason.” In theory, the bomb- 
ing offensive would develop progressivley 
until the North Vietnamese leaders realized 
that the “cost of aggression” outweighed the 
prospective gains, at which point they would 
not only stop supporting the Viet Cong but 
order them to give up the struggle. It was 
hardly to be anticipated that Hanoi could 
bring Itself to order the Viet Cong to sur- 
render, so that North Vietnam might be 
spared the inconvenience of American 
bombing, or that the NLF would accept such 
an order, Indeed, punishment of those who 
believe their cause to be righteous almost in- 
variably gives them a sense of martyrdom 
and increases their determination to carry 
on. Bombing had not brought Great Britain 
to its knees during World War II and it 
quite obviously had not humbled the Viet 
Cong. The bombings produced effects in 
North Vietnam quite the opposite of those 
intended. As British journalist James 
Cameron wrote, after a visit to North Viet- 
nam in late 1965: 

One thing is sure, if the bombing of North 
Vietnam is designed either to terrorize the 
people into submission or to crush their 
economy into ruin, its effect on both counts 
is precisely the reverse. 

So far from terrorizing the people, the 
bombings have stimulated and consolidated 
them... A nation of peasants and manual 
workers who might have felt restive or dis- 
satisfied under the stress of totalitarian con- 
ditions has been obliged to forget all dif- 
ferences in the common sense of resistance 
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and self-defense. From the moment the 
United States dropped the first bomb on 
North Vietnam, it welded the nation to- 
gether unshakably. Every bomb since has 
been a bonus for Ho Chi Minh.“ 

Nor would the United States find it pos- 


sible to destroy North Vietnam's capacity to 
carry on. As Cameron remarked, the economy 
was Not one “that can be wrecked by high 
explosives. This ls a peasant, agrarian society, 
immensely resillent.”* There was not much 
industry outside of the main cities—Hanol 
and the adjacent port of Haiphong—to be 
bombed. Moreover, the North Vietnamese 
would take extremely effective counter- 
measures. When the bridges were destroyed, 
the North Vietnamese replaced them with 
ferries and pontoon bridges which could be 
assembled for use at night and concealed 
during the day. A total of perhaps 250,000 
persons were organized into repair gangs; 
when roads and railroads were broken, they 
were often repaired overnight. The transpor- 
tation routes became busy at night and de- 
sorted during the day.” Industries were dis- 
persed. With Russian help. North Vietnam 
would in due course be provided with an ex- 
tremely formidable air defense system, and 
the Hanol-Haiphong area would acquire, in 
the words of General John P. McConnell, US. 
Air Force Chief of Staff, “the greatest con- 
centration of anti-aircraft weapons that has 
ever been known in the history of defonse of 
any town or any area in the world.” * 

The net result of tha bombing strategy was 
to bring into being the very situation it was 
designed to prevent—large-scale North Viet- 
namese intervention in South Vietnam. At 
the beginning of February 1965 the number 
of North Vietnamese soldiers in South Viet- 
nam was insignificant, By late April 1965, 
Secretary of Defense McNamara had reported 
the presence in South Vietnam of a bat- 
tallon—about 500 men—of the 385th North 
Vietnamese division. And by October 1966 
there were reportedly more than 40,000 North 
Vietnamese soldiers in South Vietnam.” The 
American forces, by then numbering some 
300,000 men, had at that time discovered no 
way of halting the flow or of driving the 
North Vietnamese out. The prospect of a 
purely South Vietnamese settlement, which 
had plainly existed in January 1965, would 
recede as the war ground on and the North 
Vietnamese came to play an increasingly Im- 
portant role in the South. 

CHINA AND RUSSIA ENTER THE PICTURE 

The success of the American bombing 
strategy also depended on the reactions of 
Russian and China. “The great question 
which arose out of the reprisal policy,” as 
one correspondent observed, “was whether it 
would push Communist China and the Soviet 
Union back again. That was the 
real danger for the West.“ u In that regard, 
Washington was undoubtedly gratified by 
what it saw, The early March meeting of 19 
Communist parties in Moscow brought forth 
a communique calling for “Joint, coordi- 
nated action by all fraternal parties in the 
struggle against the common enemy gir 
Sino-Soviet unity against the United States 
wns ardently desired by North Vietnam. But 
for Peking it would involve acceptance of 
Soviet leadership, Russia belng by far the 
strongest Communist power militarily. This 
the Chinese could not bring themselves to do. 
Peking denounced the Soviet call for unity 
as a “swindle” designed to conceal Soviet col- 
laboration with the United States.“ 

In late March, moreover, the Soviets let 
it be known that Ching was dragging its 
feet on arrangements to permit the ship- 
ment of Soviet war material across China 
to North Vietnam.“ Both Peking and Moscow 
undoubtedly remembered the American naval 
blockade during the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962; and both undoubtedly perceived that 
if Soviet ald to North Vietnam were chan- 
neled exclusively through the port of Hal- 
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phong, the risk of a direct military confron- 
tation between Russia and the United States 
would be increased. Moscow's disclosures em- 
barrassed the Chinese and shortly afterwards 
they agreed to grant Russia transshipment 
rights.“ It became obvious in Hanol, if it 
had not been obvious already, that China 
regarded North Vietnam less as a “fraternal 
ally” to be defended at all costs than as a 
pawn in the game it was playing against 
Russia and the United States. 

This disarray among its Communist ad- 
versaries, for which China was primarily re- 
sponzible, did much to encourage Washing- 
ton in the military strategy upon which it 
had embarked—as Washington was en- 
couraged by Russia's strenous efforts to pro- 
mote a negotiated settlement of the war. 
Even if divided among themselves, the Sov- 
iet Union and China would still have to be 
dissuaded, however, from intervening uni- 
laterally on North Vietnam's behalf. China, 
which could be attacked with relative im- 
punity by the United States, was to be pre- 
vented from intervening by threats. In early 
April 1965, Presidential adviser McGeorge 
Bundy warned that if the Chinese carried 
their ald to North Vietnam too far, “the 
United States will not stop at the Chinese 
frontier.” * The Russians were treated dif- 
terently. It was the Administration's belief, 
“that. there is, or ought to be, a general 
coincidence of Soviet and American interests 
in Asia, at least to the extent that each 
wishes to contain Chinese influence among 
Asian Communists and in the region's non- 
Communist nations.” * The administration 
declared “that overt Soviet assistance to the 
Viet Cong would prejudice relations, includ- 
ing trade and other contacts valued by 
Moscow... [American] officials went to great 
lengths to explain their actions to the Soviet 


By bombing North Victnam, the U. 
States had both cut off every 8 
honorable retreat for the Soviets and thrent- 
ened Russia’s vital interests. Russia could 
supply to North Vietnam all the anti-aircraft 
equipment necessary to thwart Washington's 
bombing strategy and would do so. Moreover 
the United States was no more anxious than 
the Soviet Union for a direct military con- 
frontation between the two countries. That 
concern would impose limits on how far the 
United States could safely press its acrial 
offensive against North Vietnam. 

THE UNITED STATES PLAYS CHINA'S GAME 

All this was made to order for Pe 
which had been endeavoring not — S 
forestall the creation of a Soviet-American 
front agninst China but also to piny off the 
Soviet Union against the United States, so 
that China would have greater freedom of 
action in Asia, Washington had thwarted 
Russia's strategic game in Southeast Asia, 
aimed at China's containment, and played 
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into Peking's hands. The United States also 
found itself playing its appointed role in 
the strategy devised by Mao Tse-tung for 
the defeat of “American imperialism.” In 
November 1957, it will be recalled, Mao Tse- 
tung had urged the adoption by the "so- 
clalist camp“ of a grand strategy atmed at 
Mobilizing the overwhelming majority of 
the world's population—the “so¢lalist camp” 
together with the poor peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—against the 
United States and its “lackeys” in the un- 
derdeveloped world; in that strategy, Rus- 
Sins nuclear power would be employed to 
Offset America's. The Soviets had vigorously 
opposed Mao’s scheme and the Chinese 
themselves had been unable to put it into 
effect. 

But America's deep involvement in Viet 
nam brought out of limbo Mao Tse-tung s 
strategy, as further developed by Defense 
Minister Lin Piao, in September 1965. In 
Lin's view, "The contradiction between the 
revolutionary peoples of Asia, Africa 
Latin America and the imperialists h 
by the United States Is the principal con- 
tradiction in the contemporary world.” 
was America's policy of “secking world dom- 
ination” that would lead to the exacerba’ 
of this “contradiction” and permit the mo- 
bilization of global opposition to the Uni 
States. Not only were America’s human and 
material resources “far from sufficient” for 
‘dominating the whole world.” The Uni 
States had weakened itself “by occupying 7 
many places in the world, overreaching itself. 
stretching its fingers out wide and dispers” 
ing its strength, with Ita rear so far àwaf 
and its supply linos so long.“ With 1 
strength thus dispersed, “American im a 
ism could be destroyed "plece by piece. 
A chief virtue of the strategy, as the Chines? 
undoubtedly saw it, was that it would not 
pit China directly against America’s vastly 
superior military strength. China's purpose 
were to be achieved by involving Cage 
peoples not excluding the Soviet Union. 
struggle against the United States—a 6 to 
egy involving minimum cost and 
China. 

The Vietnam situation fits China's strategy 
almost perfectly. The United States, by un 
own actions, had brought the Soviet U2! 
into the struggle. Those actions had also Fs 


to the United States, an antagontam W 9 


increasingly drastic measures in its „ 
to achieve victory in Vietnam. M. 
the increasing concentration of Ita rescurer- 
on the Vietnam war would lead to a 
ening of America’s position in other 
tries where that position is sustained bY 
nomic ald and sometimes by the presence 4, 
troops. It would not be easy, of port 
parlay the Vietnam war Into a global re 
tion sguinst the United States. And itus- 
was danger for China in the Victnam al 
tion; for the United States might eventu? in 
be led to strike directly against Chin® on 
sheer frustration, even though such 0 
would be unlikely to mallevinte Amerie 
problems in Vietnam or elsewhere, But 
danger had been diminished when the 
viet Union, upon becoming com ttt ed 
North Vietnam's defense, was in 
between the United States and Ching, 
United Staten would not undertake © op- 
vade North Vietnam except ns a last Sgt 
tingency, and it was not until then 
China would have to consider ope? 
vention in the war. weet 
In the interests of China's grand sti pë 
both Russin and the United States . — 
prevented from disengaging from aoe 
Washington, by continuing tts alr we purp? 
North Vietnam, served that Chinese Fonte 
where Russin was concerned, And the 
nese themselves were quick to denounce ised 
cow for allegedly conspiring with the UN 
Staton to sell out North Vietnam and urentest 
whenever the Soviets showed the u 
sign of wanting to back off, Peking 
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in psychological warfare against the United 
States, too. The Chinese, as Mao Tse-tung 
Temarked to Snow, had occasionally 
made loud noises” by way of ordering Amer- 
ican forces “to march here, to march 
there.” 1 Peking’s “loud noises” about Viet- 
nam—tts vocal insistence on America’s com- 
Plete defeat and its assertions that national 
Uberation wars would prove the undoing of 
American imperalism"—were no doubt 
Partly designed to frighten the United States 
into an ever deeper Vietnam commitment, in 

es where the Americans would 
find themselves at the greatest possible mili- 
tary and political disavantage. 

Washington saw the Vietnam war as Peking 
Presumably hoped it would be seen. In mt- 
February 1965, Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara asserted that the Chinese Com- 
Munists had made South Vietnam “the de- 

ve test” of their revolutionary strategy. 
The choice in South Vietnam, as McNamara 
Aw it, was “whether to continue our struggle 
S halt Communist expansion in Asia.” He 
qo Egested that the United States “will be 
ar better off facing the issue in South Viet- 
es = In November, New York Times editor 
ames Reston noted a consequence of the 
tration's attempt to solve in South 
Vietnam the more general problem of Com- 
A expansion,” Remarked Reston: The 
¥-to-day communiques give the impression 

t we win almost every encounter, but we 
8 merely advance deeper into the 
= America’s problem would become, as 
Snow remarked, “not how to get more 
mops Into Asia but how to limit the com- 
tment.” u Unlike Peking, the NLF and the 
goverment had no reason for wanting 
baa ot to continue for its own sake. They 
Was no global strategy to be advanced and it 
for their sacrifices, not China’s, which paid 
2 thee continuation of the war. But so long 
in the united States offered them only defeat 
the South as an alternative to continuing 
al Struggle, they, like the Russians, had no 

— except wo continue playing 

e. 

Thug the consequences of America's deci- 
— bomb North Vietnam—a decision 
P in desperate circumstances and 
on wishful thinking about almost 
Presid Aspect of the problem. In a sense, 
tim er ce Johnson had been the willing vic- 

air power advocates who have a pow- 
evem Pulsion to believe in the efficacy of 
North y & they stand for. Before bombing 
4 s the United States had been 
alone ted by the Viet Cong fighting largely 
Dann minimum support from North 
-~ American interests would have 
Served by keeping South Vietnam, 
trom ou insurgency, as isolated as possible 
ical taide influence. Apart from the phys- 
haq — Be caused North Vietnam, which 
in the Proved no bearing on the situation 
Mainly tnt the bombing offensive served 
the miii bring three new adversaries into 
Bia, Stig ont, Picture—North Vietnam, Rus- 
Sta oe In this situation the United 
ob, certainly cannot achieve its 
a ties in Vietnam without overcoming 
done without derten. and that cannot be 
t Oghting a world war. 
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It * US. TROOPS JOIN COMBAT 
that tee ‘soon becume apparent, in any case, 
. Mine in the South could not be won 
Corresponde the North, As a New York Times 
In the ent observed; 
tion, why Spring of 1965, the battle of attri- 
the 8 had been going for years against 
Crescendo. ent troops, began to reach a 
integrutin Sulgon's armed forces were dis- 
Main fop ò under the hammer blows of the 
battalion. Buerrilia regiments, and entire 
ne Of 400 to 500 Government troops 
bata Ppearing in a few hours of com- 
To 
ceived 2 defeat and redeem its miscon- 
bing strategy, the United States 
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was obliged to intervene in South Vietnam 
with its own ground forces. The first sizeable 
combat unit—the Marine Corps’s 9th Expedi- 
tionary Brigade—began to land in South 
Vietnam in early March; ite mission was to 
protect the air base at Danang, 
which was in potential danger of being as- 
saulted and overrun. By the beginning of 
April the Administration had decided to send 
troops for the more general purpose of oif- 
setting Viet Cong strength.” 

Washington declared at the outset that 
American forces had been sent only to defend 
American installations. But on May 2 the 
Marines launched their first search opera- 
tion; and by mid-May, after the number of 
American troops in South Vietnam had 
reached 45,000, U.S. commanders were re- 
portedly preparing thelr men for full combat 
participation. The State Department dis- 
closed in early June that President Johnson 
had authorized his military commanders to 
commit ground forces to combat if so re- 
quested by the Saigon government. The 
American people had been informed “by a 
minor State Department official,” as the 
New York Times editorially observed, “that, 
in effect, they were in a land war on the 
continent of Asia," = 

The arrival of the Marines had been the 
first step in the conversion of the anti- 
Viet Cong struggle into what became, for 
all practical purposes, a white man’s war. On 
June 30, 1964, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge had told reporters in Washington that 
massive American military involvement in 
South Vietnam “means we become a colo- 
nial power and I think it's been pretty well 
established that colonialism is over.“ * In 
late July 1965, after such involvement had 
become a fact, the same Ambassador Lodge 
reportedly told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in closed session that the United 
States would keep its forces in South Viet- 
nam even if requested by its government to 
withdraw. 

THE SAIGON GENERALS START GOVERNING 

By that time the possibility of being asked 
to leave by the South Vietnamese government 
was no longer much of a problem. In mid- 
February 1965, after Tran Van Huong had 
been deposed, Phan Huy Quat had taken of- 
fice as civilian Premier; in mid-April the 
deputy premier in Quat’s cabinet told Le 
Monde that, This war must be stopped. 
It is necessary to create a government with 
roots in the masses. In such a context, 
the left-wing South Vietnamese forces could 
find a place. But Quat ruled only on 
American and South Vietnamese army suf- 
ſerance. Hard-line South Vietnamese generals 
had meanwhile come to the fore. General 
Nguyen Eanh was deposed on February 23 
and sent out of the country as a roving am- 
bassador. A new five-man supreme military 
committee was formed on March 5; the com- 
mittee was dominated by hard-line generals 
Nguyen Van Thieu and Nguyen Cao Ky, with 
the “pro-Buddhist” Nguyen Chanh Thi ex- 
cluded. On June 11, Thieu and Ky ousted 
Phan Huy Quat and Nguyen Cao Ky became 
the new Premier. Ky would not ask the Amer- 
icans to leave, for he had no future if they 
did. Nor could he be dislodged from office 
by anti-war, primarily militant Buddhist, 
pressures. With the Americans having ar- 
rived to fight the Viet Cong, Ky could deploy 
his own troops against his non-Viet Cong 
enemies without risk, and, as we shall see, 
he could count on American backing in a 
showdown. American force very quickly be- 
came the dominant factor in Saigon politics. 
As Bernard Fall remarked in October 1965, 
it would matter little if Mickey Mouse 
reigned as premier.“ 

On the battlefield, the Americans very 
quickly took over from the Saigon forces, 
When the Americans first undertook major 
offensive operations in July 1965, those op- 
erations were normally conducted Jointly 
with South Vietnamese army units. But the 
Americans very quickly discovered that when 
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attack plans were disclosed to the South 
Vietnamese army they very often became 
almost immediately known to the Viet Cong, 
whose agents and sympathizers were to be 
found at the highest levels of the South 
Vietnamese army. In October 1965, after the 
North Vietnamese 325th division eluded a 
Saigon-U S. trap, an American officer expres- 
ed the viewpoint of many fellow officers in 
angrily asserting “that the South Vietnamese 
army could not be trusted to keep anything 
secret for ‘more than 30 seconds.’ For this 
reason, he said, any joint operations are 
wholly impractical.” * 

Moreover, South Vietnamese army units 
were frequently ambushed in Viet Cong op- 
erations designed to suck large rescue forces 
into battle on terrain carefully prepared by 
the Viet Cong themselves. The American 


"commanders were understandably reluctant 


to play the rescuing role. As a Marine Corps 
Officer put it, “I can’t think of anything 
more unsound militarily than the way it 
would have to be done here. You are asked 
to fiy into a situation you know nothing 
about, land in a place that any officer you 
have never seen tells you to land, and to at- 
tack in a direction he suggests. You are los- 
ing command of your troops almost. total- 
ly.” = The American commanders were there- 
fore often inclined to let their South Viet- 
namese allies take it on the chin militarily 
rather than incur the risks involved in go- 
ing to their assistance—a circumstance bound 
to embitter the South Vietnamese and fur- 
ther reduce their will to fight. 


UNITED STATES TAKES THE OFFENSIVE 


The general pattern for American military 
Operation was established by the Marines in 
mid-August 1965, when they conducted a 
costly but successful attack against Viet 
Cong units in the Chulal ula. The 
South Vietnamese army had not been in- 
formed of that purely American operation 
until the assault was underway, and there 
accordingly had been no intelligence leaks. 
The Chulal operation showed the way, at 
least In a tactical sense, to the American 
commanders. They would undertake to fight 
and overcome the Viet unhindered by 
the inconveniences of battlefield collabora- 
tion with their South Vietnamese allies. This 
circumstance of course created a demand for 
a vast increase in American military man- 
power. Thus the process by which America’s 
commitment grew from 31,000 men In late 
April 1965 to more than 370,000 men by the 
end of 1966. 

America’s intervention with its own ground 
forces saved the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment from military defeat. But it also pro- 
duced predictable effects on the South Viet- 
namese army. The United States had been 
obliged to intervene in the first place because 
the South Vietnamese army, even when alone 
in the field against the enemy, had lacked the 
will to fight. With the Americans there to do 
combat for them, the Saigon armies had even 
less reason to fight. In September 1966 the 
New York Times reported that, “Now, with 
the exception of a few elite units, Saigon's 
forces have lapsed into a defensive role and 
the majority of the offensive operations are 
being undertaken by American troops.” = The 
following month an American official de- 
scribed the role of South Vietnam's forces 
more bluntly, "They are no longer part of 
the show.” = 

In addition to bombing North Vietnam and 
intervening with ground forces in the South, 
the United States in the spring of 1965 
launched an almost total air war against the 
population in enemy-held areas. of South 
Vietnam, which comprised about two-thirds 
of the countryside. It had long been recog- 
nized that peasant cooperation played & ma- 
jor role in the Viet Cong’s military successes; 
the strategic hamlet program, launched in 
1962, had endeavored unsuccessfully to sepa- 
rate the Viet Cong from the peasantry. The 
air war aimed at solving the same problem, 
simply by killing those who remained in 
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enemy country (also the ancestral homeland 
of the peasant who lived there, it should be 
noted) or driving them away. “The people in 
the South Vietnamese hamlets now know,” 
wrote New York Times editor James Reston 
in August, 1965, that if they dig tunnels for 
the Viet Cong and give them food and refuge, 
they are likely to be shelled or bombed.” That 
policy, observed Reston, “has caused great 
suffering and destruction among the civilian 
population.” = 

By mid-September 1965 some 600,000 ref- 
ugees had been driven into government-held, 
thus bomb-free areas, with the fifure reach- 
ing 700,000 barely a month later.’ There 
they were crowded together in shacks and 
pens, Reston further observed, “that would 
make the slums of Harlem look like the 
LBJ ranch.” „It was officially explained that 
the refugees were fleeing “Viet Cong terror- 
ism.” But there had been no significant 
movement of refugees before the American 
air war began and it was not to be imagined 
that the Viet Cong, who had worked pain- 
stakingly for years to mobilize the peasants 
behind their war effort, had suddenly turned 
against those same peasants. Testifying be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee in September 
1965, former Assistant Secretary of State 
Roger Hilsman stated that Viet Cong ter- 
rorism had not driven the refugees from 
their homes. Said Hilsman: “It was Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese bombing and 
shelling.” 4 

There was considerable irony in this; the 
United States found itself conducting a vir- 
tually unlimited air war against a large pro- 
portion of the population it was ostensibly 
in South Vietnam to protect. A “frightful 
beating” was thereby administered to South 
Vietnam.“ 

POLITICAL FLAWS IN U.S, STRATEGY 


While this was going on, the growing 
American expeditionary forces conducted 
regular “search and destroy” operations 
against the Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
namese units which began to a) in 
South Vietnam. Those operations did not 
significantly expand the area under Saigon's 
control, for the Americans returned after- 
wards to their bases and the Viet Cong 
usually moved back into the area where the 
fighting had taken place. American strate- 
gists anticipated, however, that when their 
adversaries became convinced that they could 
not win militarily they would accept a set- 
tlement on America’s terms—cr, failing there, 
that North Vietnam's main force units would 
eventually be destroyed and that the Viet 
Cong themselves be “driven back into the 
woodwork.” 

Those expectations were not likely to be 
realized. The “kill” figures, by which the 
Pentagon measured progress toward victory, 
comprised civilian as well as military casual- 
tles; were also inflated, in describing 
the results of battles, to produce an image of 
dramatic victories over the enemy.“ More- 
over, despite the casualties inflicted on the 
Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese, their 
strength continued to grow dramatically. By 
November 1965, ac to American in- 
telligence estimates, Viet Cong strength had 
grown from the January figure of 25,000- 
35,000 to 75,000-80,000; on January 1, 1966 
the estimate of combined Viet Cong-North 
Vietnamese strength was 230,000; and in 
early August 1966 the latter figure had risen 
to 282,000 men.“ Through 1966, the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese forces showed a will- 
ingness to engage the American forces in 
large-unit pitched battles. But if such battles 
became too costly for the Viet Cong, they 
could very easily move back down into small 
units, avoid pitched battles, and conduct 
harrassing operations indefinitely without 
being found’ and “fixed” in significant num- 
bers by the American forces. The large 
American “search and destroy” operations 
would then become largely fruitless in a 
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tactical sense and pointless in a strategic 
sense, In this situation, the American forces 
could never leave South Vietnam without 
having the Viet Cong re-assemble into large 
units with their military capabilities, vis-a- 
vis the Saigon forces, very little diminished. 

Nor is there much prospect that the United 
States can prevent the North Vietnamese 
from infiltrating large numbers of men into 
South Vietnam, By October 1966 the Amer- 
ican marine force of 57,000 men had become 
spread out so thinly in attempting to block 
the movement of North Vietnamese. forces 
across the demilitarized zone into South 
Vietnam that it became necessary to rein- 
force the marines with troops from another 
zone of operations.“ Eyen then it would al- 
most certainly not prove possible to efec- 
tively prevent North Vietnamese infiltration 
unless a line were established and main- 
tained—not only along the demilitarized 
zone but also along South Vietnam's border 
of some 275 miles with Laos. That endeavor 
could easily require, and immobilize, up- 
wards of 500,000 men—with the Viet Cong 
and many North Vietnamese troops already 
in South Vietnam being left to range freely 
throughout the country unless a large addi- 
tional American force were made available 
to continue the “search and destroy” opera- 
tions. And even if all this seemed possible 
on paper, it can hardly be doubted that 
North Vietnam, backed by the Soviet Union 
and China, would mobilize still unused mili- 
tary resources to thwart the American 
strategy. 

The American strategy was even less sound 
politically than it was militarily. Karl yon 
Clausewitz, the famed German strategist, 
wrote more than & century ago that, “War 
is not merely a political act but a real po- 
litical instrument, a continuation of political 
intercourse. ... The political design is the 
object, while war is the means, and the 
means can never be thought of apart from 
the object." American operations in South 
Vietnam could scarcely have been better de- 
signed to end in political fallure, Assistant 
Secretary of State William Bundy told 
Philippe Devillers in August 1965 that in his 
opinion there was no chance for a political 
settlement in the South for at least two or 
three years, “during which time, he sald, we 
shall have rebullt the social structure of the 
countryside, the peasants will be so dis- 
gusted with the Vietcong that they will de- 
nounce them, and Saigon will then be able 
to wipe them out completely, or to bring 
them under strict control.“ But those fa- 
miliar with contemporary Chinese history will 
recall that when the United States entered 
World War IT against Japan, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists for all practical purposes stopped 
fighting; while the Nationalist generals cor- 
rupted themselves on American aid and their 
armies decayed through inaction, the 
Chinese Communists enormously strength- 
ened themselves, both militarily and politi- 
cally, while carrying out guerrilla operations 
behind Japanese lines. When the war ended 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s American protectors 
were withdrawn from the scene, his armies 
proved no match for the guerrilla forces 
Mao Tse-tung. 8 or 

In South Vietnam the situation 13 very 
similar, Even before America's intervention 
with ground forces, the Viet Cong had 
brought Saigon’s demoralized armies to the 
brink of defeat, With the government forces 
having for all practical purposes withdrawn 
from the war, that demoralization process 
would inevitably continue. Much earlier, 
the Viet Cong had successfully employed a 
policy known as “living integrated with the 
enemy,” by which government forces were 
left alone if they did not harass the Viet 
Cong or interfere with their operations,” 
With the South Vietnamese army practically 
out of the war, the Viet Cong could be ex- 
pected to expand greatly on these arrange- 
ments and to propagandize assiduously 
within South Vietnamese army ranks. In 
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their propaganda campaign, the Viet Cong 
have undoubtedly profited greatly not only 
from the American “invasion” issue but also 
from the corruption of South Vietnam’s mili- 
tary leaders. South Vietnam's armies are like- 
ly to be rendered useless as a future anti- 
Viet Cong force and it is entirely possible 
that significant portions of it will be politi- 
cally subverted as the war drags on. The 
Viet Cong. in fighting the world’s greatest 
military power, can be expected to retain 
their toughness—assuming that the United 
States falls to crush them. When the Amert- 
can armies leave, as they inevitably must, 
Saigon’s military position in relation to the 
Viet Cong Is almost certain to be significantly 
weaker than before the Americans intervened 
in the fighting. 

Tt is even more certain that the Saigon 
government's political position will have 
rotted away during the war. The military 


‘Junta was already on its last legs when the 


United States intervened in the fighting. 
America's intervention has cast the Saigon 
generals in the role of having invited a for- 
eign power to occupy South Vietnam militar- 
ily and to bomb the country almost to pieces 
while the generals themselves have been fat- 
tening their wallets on American aid.“ That 
those generals will end up discredited is in- 
evitable. By the same token, the Viet Cong 
can be expected to come through the war 
with their political position substantially 
strengthened—for they have been making 
great sacrifices, and have thus earned great 
merit in Vietnamese eyes, in leading the 
struggle against the foreign invaders,” 
THE BUDDHISTS ARE ALIENATED 


Following the overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem, 
Washington had placed great hope on the 
Buddhists as a third force which could be 
built up as a bulwark against communism. 
It soon became clear, however, that the or- 
ganized Buddhists wanted a negotiated set- 
tlement of the war and thus stood against 
American purposes in Vietnam. For some 
time the American authorities coexisted un- 
easily with the Buddhists, but in early 1966 
a crisis forced the Americans to choose Gen- 
eral Nguyen Cao Ky’s side against the 
Buddhists. The crisis began early in 
when Ky fired his chief rival for power, the 
“pro-Buddhist” General Nguyen Chanh Th!- 
Thi corps command then embraced Sout? 
Vietnam’s five northernmost provinces, in- 
cluding Hue and Danang; diasident troop? 
and Buddhist opponents of Ky immediately 
assumed control in those two cities, The 
Buddhists then launched a campaign aim 
at bringing military rule to a quick end and 
at the creation of an elected civilian gor“ 
ernment. Nguyen Cao Ky to elec- 
tions but in early May declared his Intention 
to stay on as Premler for at least another 
year. 

Washington was at first inclined to dis- 
suade Ky.“ On May 15, however, troops loyal 
to Salgon were flown to the air bas? 
and from there they attacked the city. Wash - 
ington, uninformed of Ky's plans, was dis- 
mayed by the prospect of civil war, and 
President Johnson expressed his regret re- 
garding “any diversion” from the struggle 
against the Viet Cong“ But Ky 
the Danang Insurgents were overcome, Gen- 
eral Nguyen Chanh Thi made his pence Wi 
Ky, mass Buddhist demonstrations in Saigon 
were put down, and resistance in Hue col- 
lapsed, Ky had dashed Washington's hope; 
for a broad-based civilian government and 
left the United States with no choice ex 
to back him against his enemies. Four B 
dhists burned themselves to death at the 
end of May, in an effort to keep alive the Te- 
sistance to Ky. President Johnson saw th 
suicides as “acts of desporation —aà “quit? 
unnecessary loss of life’ which “only OV- 
scures the progress that's being made 
a constitutional government.” ™ The Bud- 
dhists, for their part, wore left bitter 
alienated. Militant Buddhist leader Thich 
Tri Quang blamed Johnson for the Bud 
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lives lost in the struggle against Ky and said 
the President had “killed” any remaining 
Buddhist sympathies for him by acquiescing 
in Ky's use of troops against Danang.“ 

That left in support of Washington's pur- 
poses mainly those who profited directly 
from the American presence. Such persons, 
apart from the more anti-Communist Cath- 
olles, were not many. Moreover, most of them 
Were corrupted by their very association with 
the American war effort. The arrival of a 
large American expeditionary force had been 
accompanied by massive infusions into South 
Vietnam of American supplies and money. 
Saigon and to a lesser extent other cities 
Were soon teeming with war profiteering, 
black market activity, and other forms of 
Corruption. Wrote Nell Sheehan: “Bars and 

ellos, thousands of young Vietnamese 
Women degrading themselves as bar girls and 
Prostitutes, gangs of hoodlums and beggars 
and children selling their older sisters and 
Picking pockets have become ubiquitous fea- 
tures of urban life. The longer the war con- 
tinues the more likely it was that the Viet- 
Ramese who stood with the United States 
Would be corrupted and discredited. 

POLITICAL DEFEAT LOOMS AHEAD 


Only the American presence sustains the 
n power structure, which Jw likely to 
Collapse when that presence is withdrawn. 
With the countryside devastated, with more 
a million displaced peasants crowded 
into refugee camps, and with South Viet- 
namese urban society disintegrating, the 
Nguyen Cao Kys will probably not find it 
Within their capabilities to restructure South 
Vietnam's economic and social life.“ The task 
dan only be accomplished by the South Viet- 
namese themselves; whether we like it or 
Rot, the force which has demonstrated the 
Freatest political and organizational capacity 
Zor carrying out reconstruction is the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. Barring a miracle, 
the American military effort is likely to end 
in ultimate political defeat in South Viet- 
nam and profound disillusionment within 
the United States. 

At Canberra, in mid-October 1966, Presi- 
dent Johnson remarked that “there is light 
at the end of what has been a long and lonely 
tunnel.” * He and his advisors plainly contin- 
ued to believe that the North Vietnamese and 
the NLF would eventually find the costs of 

war too much to bear. The North Viet- 

„tor their believe that the 

United States will eventually tire of fighting 

and go home, In speaking of the war against 

the French, Vo Nguyen Glap expressed the 

Vietminh strategy outlook with regard to 
Protracted war: 

The blitzkrieg will transform itself into a 

Of long duration. Thus, the enemy will 

be caught in a dilemma: He has to drag out 

War in order to win it and does not 

on the other hand, the psychological 

75 Political means to fight a long, drawn-out 


vee Chi Minh vowed in July 1965 that North 
te nama would fight another twenty years 
Necessary to achieve victory ™ 
Hanoi's expectations were better founded 
than w n's: For the North Viet- 
— and the NLF were carrying on what 
* for them a holy struggle to defend their 
Omeland against foreign invaders; nothing 
Could matter more than to continue the 
truggle, at whatever cost, until their objec- 
ves had been achieved. Ho Chi Minh’s 
Promise to keep on fighting had not been an 
2 one, for the Chinese Communists and 
2 Vietminh had already demonstrated the 
lity of guerrilla forces to fight for decades 
entiessarz. The United States was in an 
Visuely diferent position in relation to the 
atta war. America itself was not under 
— Ck and Vietnam, far from being of tran- 
endent importance to the United States, 
of y ranks low in the total spectrum 
American national interests, America’s 
— 
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larger interests will suffer, in some respects 
severely, from the concentration of its re- 
sources and energies on the Vietnam war. At 
home the social and physical disintegration 
of the cities, when combined with growing 
racial tensions, is now producing a problem 
of such menacing proportions that only a 
massive effort can be expected to save the 
situation; no such effort can be made, it 
seems clear, until the Vietnam war is 
brought to an end. In Europe, America's 
Vietnam policies have turned large segments 
of public opinion and several governments 
against the United States. NATO is in dis- 
array; Britain is up to its neck in economic 
difficulties; an alienated France is beginning 
to work closely with the Soviet Union; and 
the Bonn government is coming to perceive 
that NATO's strength can be of little help 
in bringing West Germany closer to the 
achievement of its national objectives, and 
that new diplomatic initiatives are required. 
The diversion of American attentions to 
Asia is therefore certain to weaken substan- 
tially the American position in Europe as 
time goes on—a process which will be accel- 
erated as the United States resorts to in- 
creasingly drastic measures in Vietnam, That 
circumstance, as Moscow no doubt perceives, 
could offer the Soviets diplomatic possibili- 
ties which have eluded them ever since the 
end of World War II for achieving their prin- 
cipal objectives in Europe. 

In Asia and other parts of the underde- 
veloped world the problems are still more 
critical, There the growth of population, 
combined with the lag in living standards and 
especially in food production, is certain to 
produce revolutionary disturbances during 
the decades ahead and perhaps convulsions 
on a vast scale. If even minimum stability in 
Asia is to be maintained, it will require a 
massive effort to alleviate the conditions of 
poverty and near starvation which prevail 
so widely there. But if the resources are not 
available to tackle critical problems in the 
United States itself, because of the Vietnam 
war, such resources will clearly not be made 
available for a major attempt to alleviate 
conditions in the underdeveloped world. It 
is not inconceivable that the United States 
will find itself endeavoring increasingly to 
suppress by armed force the revolutionary 
symptoms of discontent as it fails to help 
solve the underlying problems, 

The United States could become a garrison 
state endeavoring to police a reyolutionary, 
poverty-stricken, non-white world with 
armed force—with American urban society 
concurrently disintegrating into something 
not much better than chaos, and with the 
domestic tensions engendered by continued 
war abroad combining with racial tensions 
to produce a fearful political atmosphere in 
the United States. All of these things may not 
come to pass, but the pressures are in the 
directions outlined above. This means, in all 
probability, that the United States cannot 
conduct a protracted war in Vietnam—one 
lasting for perhaps ten years—except at great 
cost to its global position and to the health 
of American society itself. 

THE BASIC STRATEGIC DILEMMA MUST BE FACED 


The frustrations of fighting an indecisive, 
protracted war can be expected eventually to 
bring Washington face to face with its basic 
strategic dilemma, On the one hand, it can- 
not destroy its enemy's war-making capacity 
even if it wipes out all of North Vietnam's 
industry. For much of the Viet Cong's war 
material is supplied by the United States it- 
self and captured from the Saigon forces or 
obtained through the black market, and 
much of it is also made in cottage industries 
scattered throughout the jungies of South 
Vietnam. Moreoyer, the Soviet Union and 
China have an almost infinite capacity to 
keep North Vietnam and the NLF supplied 
with the arms needed to keep their war ef- 
fort going. To blockade or mine the port of 
Haiphong, where much Soviet military 
equipment is landed, would greatly increase 
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the danger of a Soviet-American military 
confrontation without solving the problem; 
Peking, in those circumstances, would not 
be able to refuse the Soviets unlimited 
transit rights across China. If it is difficult 
to prevent supplies from being infiltrated 
into South Vietnam, it would be even more 
difficult to prevent supplies from being 
shipped into North Vietnam from China, It 
is virtually impossible, therefore, to solve 
the problem of the enemy's war-making 
capacity without attacking both Russia and 
China. 

The United States might think to finally 
destroy North Vietnam's will to fight by in- 
tensively bombing Hanoi and Haiphong. But 
the Hanol-Haiphong area, ag indicated 
earlier, has probably the most formidable 
anti-aircraft defense of any such area in the 
world. By late 1966 the American air arm 
had already begun to suffer heavily from 
losses of planes and especially of pliots— 
even without regular attacks on Hanoi- 
Haiphong.” The defenses guarding those two 
cities could be expected to exact a heavy 
toll from among the attacking planes, and 
the Soviet Union could easily be brought 
into more direct conflict with the United 
States. Even if Hanol and Haiphong were 
virtually destroyed, however, it is doubtful 
that the battlefield situation In South Viet- 
nam would be significantly improved. The 
Vietminh fought for eight years against the 
French without holding either city, and Ho 
Chi Minh was reportedly ready by late 1965 
to evacuate Hanol if necessary and fight on 
in the mountains.” 

As indicated earlier, the prospect of de- 
stroying the enemy's armed forces in South 
Vietnam is not good either. The Viet Cong 
guerrillas feel under little compulsion to de- 
fend territory for its own sake and therefore 
cannot be engaged and destroyed in strate- 
gically significant numbers. Moreover, North 
Vietnam has an almost infinite capacity 
for infiltrating men into South Vietnam. 
That capacity cannot be eliminated without 
fighting and overcoming the North Vietnam- 
ese army itself, which would necessitate 
the invasion of North Vietnam. Such an un- 
dertaking would be extremely formidable at 
a minimum and could very easily lead to 
great disaster. It is generally accepted that an 
invading force should outnumber the de- 
fenders by at least three-to-one. With North 
Vietnam's army numbering 350,000 men, the 
United States would probably have to deploy 
at least a million men if it were to Inyade 
North Vietnam—without even taking into 
consideration the vast Chinese manpower 
available to back up the North Vietnamese 
if need be. The North Vietnamese army alone 
would be a formidable adversary. It is of 
course far stronger in artillery and other 
forms of fire-power than the Viet and 
North Vietnamese units fighting in the South. 
The North Vietnamese also possess a far 
greater capacity for shooting down the 
ground-support aircraft which have saved so 
many precarious battlefield situations for 
the American ground forces in South 
Vietnam. 

CHINA'S STAKE 


China could be expected with certainty 
to intervene in the war, moreover, if such 
intervention became necessary to prevent a 
North Vietnamese defeat. Washington might 
imagine, as it did during the Korean war, 
that China would not be so rash as to risk 
nuclear destruction at American hands, But 
China in fact took that risk by intervening 
in Korea and the United States also risked 
nuclear destruction to get the Soviet missiles 
out of Cuba in 1962. With China’s interven- 
tion in Vietnam, war would very probably 
engulf much of the Indochinese peninsula— 
certainly Thailand (where America’s prin- 
cipal alr bases for bombing North Vietnam 
are located) and Laos, and probably Cam- 
bodia as well. In July 1965 a “high-ranking 
member of the Chinese government” (prob- 
ably Chou En-lal or Foreign Minister Chen 
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Yi) told the Austrian correspondent Hugo 
Portisch that China’s army would attack if 
the war (presumably the ground war) were 
carried to North Vietnam.“ He continued: 
As we have told the Americans, this would 
be no second Korea, Korea is a small penin- 
sula, without room for millions of soldiers 
to maneuver. Southeast Asia is quite differ- 
ent. There a broad and extensive front could 
be established. Such a war could not be con- 
tained in a small area. It would spread to 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and perhaps Thai- 
land. This entire region is a great jungle 
swamp. Even with the most modern weap- 
ons—even with atomic weapons—the Ameri- 
cans could accomplish nothing. But in such 
an event we would not determine the scope 
of the war. Do not misunderstand us. The 
scope of such a war would be determined by 
the Americans. If they want a small war, 
well and good; it will be a small war. But if 


they want a big war, then it will be bigger - 


than they wanted. It all depends on the 
Americans. We don’t want a war of any kind, 
but if one is thrust upon us, we shall be pre- 
pared.” 

One thing ts clear. If the Chinese did inter- 
vene in Vietnam, they would do so with suf- 
ficent strength (as against the United States 
in Korea and India in 1962) to 
achieve decisive results. And if the United 
States were to suffer heavy losses and the 
prospect of defeat, there would be great and 
perhaps irresistible pressures upon the Ad- 
ministration to use nuclear weapons—even 
though, with Russia as well as China in- 
volved, such action would be more likely to 
lead to a nuclear holocaust than to victory 
in Vietnam. Thus the fundamental strategic 
dilemma in which the United States finds it- 
self. It almost certainly cannot win militarily 
in Vietnam without overcoming not only the 
existing enemy forces already in South Viet- 
nam but also the still unused power of North 
Vietnam, Russia, and China; and it cannot, 
of course, do that without setting off World 
War III. 

OUR VIETNAM POLICY CONFLICTS WITH 
f OUR NATIONAL INTEREST 


The American government's justification 
for having placed the United States, the 
Vietnamese people, and the rest of the world 
in this situation is hard to discover. For even 
a complete Communist takeover throughout 
Vietnam, if 1t came to that, is not likely to 
effect the American national interest more 
adversely than the existence of Communist 
governments in such countries as Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. There is little reason to be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the Administration's 
suggestions to the contrary, that a Viet Cong 
victory in South Vietnam would spark an ir- 
resistible wave of national liberation wars 
elsewhere. It will be recalled that the victory 
of Mao Tse-tung and his followers in China 
itself, surely a momentous event in world 
history, was not followed by a wave of suc- 
cessful revolutions elsewhere—even though 
China then vigorously championed the 
spread of revolution and Communist insur- 
. gents in half a dozen Southeast Asian coun- 

tries were doing their utmost to attain power 
by the Chinese revolutionary path. The Viet 
Cong’s later successes against the Saigon 
government did not save the Indonesian 
Communist Party, with its two million ad- 
herents, from being led to the slaughter like 
a helpless lamb by the Indonesian army, and 
the rise of Castroism in Cuba was not fol- 
lowed by Castroite successes elsewhere in 
Latin America. 

Revolutions succeed only when a revolu- 
tionary situation exists and when the reyo- 
lutionary forces are stronger than the gov- 
ernment in power. China can be expected to 
make trouble for those countries along its 
periphery, such as Thailand, which have lent 
themselves to American military purposes. 
But China’s strategy, as set forth by Lin 
Piao, calls for national liberation wars to 
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take place concurrently in as many places as 
possible, so that America’s military resources 
will be spread out thinly. In terms of that 
strategy, it makes no sense for the revolu- 
tionaries in one country to wait upon the 
outcome of a national Hberation war in 
another country before pressing ahead with 
their own revolution. Nor would the success 
of the Viet Cong in South Vietnam give 
China easier access than it already has to 
Burma, Laos, Thailand, or Cambodia. 

This is not to suggest that Vietnam, if 
reunited under Hanoi or ruled by Ho Chi 
Minh in the north and the NLF in the south, 
would take no interest in neighboring Laos 
and Cambodia. Vietnam's minimum security 
requirement is that the two countries on its 
western flank do not fall under the influence 
of hostile powers. Historically, moreover, Viet- 
nam has frequently encroached upon Laos 
and Cambodia, as has Thailand from the 
West. Where Laos is concerned, it can be as- 
sumed that Hanoi's support for the Pathet 
Lao has less to do with the advance of com- 
munism for its own sake than with North 
Vietnam's interests—to keep hostile forces 
away from its fiank and to provide itself 
with a protected corridor for infiltrating men 
and supplies into South Vietnam. If the NLF 
came to power in South Vietnam, normal 
communications between the two Vietnams 
would undoubtedly be reestablished and the 
Laotian corridor would no longer be needed— 
if, indeed, it is still being used. North Viet- 
nam's security requirement, now served by 
the existence of a Pathet Lao-controlled 
buffer zone along the Vietnamese border, 
would of course remain. An NLF victory in 
South Vietnam would not in any case give 
North Vietnam easier access to Laos than it 
already has. 

Cambodia's position would seem substan- 
tially more secure than that of Laos. Anti- 
Vietnamese feeling is extremely strong 
among Cambodians and would work against 
Vietnamese efforts to foment revolution 
there. Moreover, Hanoi has greatly eased the 
belligerent stance it once adopted toward 
Prince Norodom Sthanouk's government. For 
his part, Sihanouk has already insured him- 
self against the possibility of a Viet Cong 
victory in South Vietnam by enlisting the 
support of China, the Soviet Union, and 
France (which enjoys good relations with 
the Hanoi government), and by establishing 
friendly relations with the NLF. 

If the war ended and the NLF came to 
power, both North and South Vietnam would 
of course be confronted by a monumental 
task of reconstruction. It can reasonably 
be assumed that they would turn to that 
task, with whatever foreign help they could 
get, rather than to embark on new foreign 
adventures; such adventures would not only 
necessitate postponement of reconstruction 
but invite more ruin without promise of 
compensating gains. In rebuilding, and in 
seeking foreign ald, the two Vietnams would 
necessarily acquire a vested interest in peace. 
Hanoi and Saigon could also be expected to 
concentrate much attention on the task of 
working out mew economic and political 
relations with each other. 

North Vietnam, even though at war with 
the United States, and in need of China's 
backing, has managed remarkably well thus 
far to stay out of China’s embrace by bal- 
ancing off Moscow against Peking. An end to 
the hostilities would make possible a far 
greater expression of the Hanoi government's 
natural bent, with its deep historical roots, 
for independence from China; and, in seeking 
accommodation with Saigon as well as ald 
and trade from both Russia and various non- 
Communist countries, Hanoi would be pre- 
sented with both incentives and the means 
for achieving an effectively independent 
existence. 

Indeed, it is very possible that even a Com- 
munist Vietnam woul’ come to play an im- 
portant role in balancing off Chinese influ- 
ence in Southeast Asia; for it is economic, 
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political, and military strength which enable 
a neighboring country to resist Chinese domi- 
nation, not ideological differences, and the 
Hanoi government is probably the strongest 
in Southeast Asia. Furthermore, no govern- 
ment in Hanoi could look with equanimity 
upon the swallowing up by China of the two 
countries on Vietnam's western flank—Laos 
and Cambodia. By the same token, China 
considers itself the natural overlord of the 
smaller Asian countries. 

It has already assumed the obligation to 
protect Cambodia from Vietnam and it 
would probably regard a Vietnamese attempt 
to absorb Laos or Cambodia as an usurpation 
of China’s rightful prerogatives. A degree 
of competition between China and even & 
Communist Vietnam, and a partial balanc- 
ing off of each other’s Influence, could thus 
be expected in the Indochina region. 

None of this is to suggest that the absorp- 
tion of South Vietnam by the Hanoi govern- 
ment, is either desirable or inevitable; but 
rather that the United States, in terms of it 
national interests, could easily live with 4 
South Vietnam dominated by the NLF oF, 
for that matter, with a reunified, Com- 
munist-ruled Vietnam. 


THE ALTERNATIVES STILL OPEN 


Several points emerge from the foregoing 
analysis: first, that there is virtually no pros- 
pect that the American strategy in Vietnam 
will succeed; secondly, that America’s glo 
and domestic interests can only suffer from 
a continuation of the Vietnam war; and 
third, that the worst that might come out 
of a negotiated settlement, however it migh* 
embarrass the Administration, would not in- 
jure the American national interest in any 
significant way, and could in fact pave the 
way for a more sensible approach to the for- 
eign and domestic challenges by which the 
United States is confronted. 

If all this is true, the problem before Wash- 
ington is to obtain a negotiated settlement 
And if negotiations are to take place, thë 
United States must remove the obstacles to 
negotiations imposed by itself. First, it must 
halt the bombing of North Vietnam, for only 
then can Hanoi negotiate without embarrass- 
ment and Moscow be expected to press the 
North Vietnamese to negotiate; since 
bombing of North Vietnam does not mate- 
rially affect the battlefield situation in South 
Vietnam, a halt in the bombing could be 
safely undertaken. Secondly, the United 
States must agree to participation of the 
NLF as a separate party to any negotiations 
Washington's past position on this question 
has not served to obtain negotiations undef 
conditions which would lead to the ns 
elimination as a political force in South 
Vietnam, and has thus served to block nego 
tiations. 

The prospects, if the Geneva conference 
were reconvened, would not be altogether 
gloomy. For the interests of Russia, Chins 
North Vietnam, and the NLF (parties now 
more or less united in opposition to the 
United States) differ in important respects: 
Only China has a vested interest in a apie 
tinuation of the war for its own sake; an 
China also has an interest in keeping Nort? 
Vietnam tied closely to itself. North viet- 
nam's aims are several: to make progress 
toward the eventual reunification of Viet 
nam; to maintain its independence of Chins: 
to retain Soviet support as a counter-balance 
to China; to end the hostilities; and to get 
the United States out of South Vietnam. The 
NLF shares several interests with Hanoi. But 
it is also safe to assume that the NLF woul 
work strenuously to ensure that the fruits 
of its long struggle would not simply 
turned over to the men in Hanoi, Moreover. 
the NLF could be ted to seek a settle- 
ment enabling it to maintain its domesti? 
base of support, consisting mainly of Sou 
Vietnamese non-Communists. For its parts 
the Soviet Union has been seeking to mit 
Chinese influence generally, which is Ameri- 
ca’s objective as well; and the Soviets un 
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doubtedly wish to loosen the Peking-Hanol 
bond. 


These differences, largely submerged dur- 
ing the fighting, would begin to make them- 


selves felt if the fighting were ended and the 


disputing parties moved to the conference 
table, There would be a good possibility for 
achieving a balance of forces in Vietnam, 
with beneficial effects on the security of all 
Southeast Asia—a balance which might be 
obscured from the American public mind by 
ideological labels but which would nonethe- 
less be effective. 
POSSIBILITIES FOR NEGOTIATIONS 

Negotiations might be approached in still 
another way. If the United States were to 
halt its offensive operations and reach a tacit 
agreement with North Vietnam for neither 

to increase troop commitments, it 
would probably be possible to achieve the 
kind of lull in the ground fighting that de- 
veloped in January 1966. America's abandon- 
Ment of its effort to defeat the Vitt Cong 
militarily would in due course set in motion 
Strong pressures within South Vietnam for 
Negotiations with the NLF. designed not only 
to end the fighting but also to bring about 
the withdrawal of both American and North 
Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam. 

In the past, Washington has several times 
worked to prevent such pressures from pro- 
ducing their natural fruit. If the United 
States feels no obligation to maintain in 
Power South Vietnamese governments which 
have shown an inclination to seck peace, it 
Surely has no obligation to maintain In power 
Other South Vietnamese governments simply 
because, in order to stay In power, they have 
Preferred American intervention to a negoti- 
ated settlement.” With the politics of South 
Vietnam allowed free play, its present gov- 
ernment would inevitably find itself obliged 
to take the lead in seeking a negotiated 
Settlement or it would be forced to step aside 
in favor of a government which would. The 
Various South Vietnamese parties to the 
Negotiations would then be obliged to nego- 
‘late with North Vietnam and the United 
States on the terms by which their respec- 
tive forces would be withdrawn from South 
Vietnam. This approach would enable the 
South Vietnamese to work out their future 
for themselves, taking into account the bal- 
ane of various forces in South Vietnam, and 
the responsibility for the settlement would 
tall on their own shoulders. 

Washington's problem, whatever the ap- 
Proach to negotiations, would partly be to 
Secure terms for the withdrawal of U.S. forces 
Which would ease the domestic shock caused 
by the abandonment of America’s original 
Objectives. The liquidation of America's un- 
Promising military venture in Vietnam can- 
Not be achieved without some embarrass- 
Ment, but the problems of liquidation are by 
no means insurmountable, Charles de Gaulle 
Taced a major domestic crisis in ending the 

nch military venture in Algeria; but he 
Weathered that crisis, he remains in power, 
and France is far better off today, both inter- 
Nationally and domestically, than when it 
Was bogged down in Algeria, By the same 
token, China liquidated its armed conflict 
With India, when the Indians refused to ne- 
Fotlate, -simply by declaring an end to the 
hostilities and withdrawing its forces behind 
the line it claimed. The Vietnamese situation 
is not exactly analogous, but there is nothing 
to prevent the United States from halting 
Offensive operations and holding to its own 
as a means for bringing about 

Peace negotiations. 

It is the will in Washington, however, that 
is lacking. If this writer's analysis of Ameri- 
Ca's basie strategie dilemma is correct, the 
United States in fact finds Itself in a strate- 
Bic trap. But the trap is not perceived by 
those responsible for American policy, be- 
Cause to perceive it Is to face fallure and to 
accept responsibility for all the costs of that 
Tallure. Unlike the abortive Bay of Pigs in- 
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— 
vasion, where total fallure became immedi- 
ately apparent, eventual failure in Vietnam 
lies beyond immediate vision. It is possible, 
looking at the “kill rate,“ to imagine a 
“light” at the end of the tunnel and to hope, 
with each deeper step into war, that the light 
will in fact be seen around the next military 
corner. If such a “light” does not exist, and 
it almost certainly does not, the Administra- 
tion will inevitably be led to a point where 
it must confront, and accept responsibility 
for, its own failure in Vietnam—or plunge 
the nation and the world into a new worid 
war. Given the powerful psychological fac- 
tors which work against recognition of fail- 
ure, when so much has been staked on suc- 
cess, there is no reason to be cheerful about 
the outcome of that inevitable confrontation. 


iNew York Times, March 21, 1965. See 
Aggression From the North .. . op. cit, for 
a full exposition of this thesis. 

? New York Times, March 21, 1965, 

3 As reported by John Huges, Christian 
Science Monitor, December 7, 1964. 

‘t Seg the remarks of Dr. Jerome Frank, 
the noted Johns Hopkins psychologist, be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Testifying on May 25, 1966, Frank observed: 
„. „the Vietnam war has assumed an 
ideological character similar to the holy wars 
of former times, and this has ominous impli- 
cations. People who are fighting for their 
ideals seldom if ever can be forced into sur- 
render by punishment. .. To suffer and 
die for a holy cause is highly virtuous, and 
one hopes through example to convert others 
by one’s own sacrifice.” As quoted in Jerome 
D. Frank, “How Nations See Each Other,” 
War /Peace Report, June—July 1966. 

* James Cameron, New York Times, De- 
cember 10, 1965. 

* Ibid. Also see Seymour Topping, New York 
Times, April 7, 1965. Wrote Topping, from 
South Vietnam: 8. ts on Asian af- 
fairs estimated today that North Vietnam 
could absorb considerable punishment from 
United States air strikes over an extended 
period without any decisive disruption of 
its economy.” And see Seymour Topping. 
New York Times, December 10, 1965. 

* See Cameron, op. cit.; also Neil Sheehan, 
New York Times, September 28, 1966. 

"Quoted by Sam Butz, “Our Pilots call 
Hanoi Dodge City’,” The New York Times 
Magazine, October 16, 1966; also see Neil 
Sheehan, New York Times, September 28, 
1966. By mid-April 1965 the first Russian 
missiles were being installed in North 
Vietnam. 

* Washington Post, April 27, 1965. Accord- 
ing to Washington, a defector captured on 
March 23 disclosed the presence of that bat- 
talion and stated also that the battalion had 
been in South Vietnam prior to February 7. 
It seems curious that the Administration, 
which had gone to such pains to substan- 
tiate its charges of North Vietnamese ag- 
gression, would have withheld for a month 
the information in question. In view of the 
Administration’s common practice of fabri- 
cating “intelligence” and other kinds of in- 
formation to serve its political objectives, it 
also seems reasonable to view with caution 
Washington's contention that the North 
Vietnamese battalion had been in South 
Vietnam prior to Feb: 7, 1965. 

10 Nell Sheehan, “Not a Dove, But No Longer 
a Hawk,” op. cit. 

™ Joseph Harsch, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, April 12, 1965. 

* Pravda, March 10, 1965. 

™“A Comment on the March Moscow Meet- 
ing,” Peking Review, March 26, 1965. 

905 New York Herald Tribune, March 29, 
1965. 


* As by Max Frankel, New York 
Times, March 8, 1965. 
3 Ibid, 
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In the Indo-Pakistan! war of August- 
September 1965, it will be remembered, the 
United States and Russia still found it in 
thelr respective interests to work together 
against China. The political context for that 
collaboration—support of neutralist India— 
differed fundamentally, of course, from the 
situation existing in Vietnam. 

™Lin Piao, “Long Live the Victory of Peo- 
ple's War!” Peking Review, September 3, 1965. 

* Edgar Snow, “Interview with Mao,” The 
New Republic, February 27, 1965. 

= New York Times, February 19, 1965. 

= New York Times, November 14, 1965. 

™ Edgar Snow, “China and Vietnam,” The 
New Republic, July 20, 1966. 

= Neil Sheehan, New York Times, Septem- 
ber 18, 1965. See the New York Times, June 
2, 1965 for a report on President Johnson's 
concern regarding Saigon’s military reverses; 
also, Washington Post, July 21, 1965 regarding 
Secretary of Defense McNamara’s preoccupa- 
tion with finding means to save the still 
deteriorating situation. 

In early March the Viet Cong badly bat- 
tered a Government column very close to 
Danang. See New York Times, March 6, 1965. 

s New York Times, April 3, 1965. 

s New York Times, May 18, 1965. 

™ New York Times, June 9, 1965. 

As quoted by Hans Morgenthau, “Viet- 
nam; Shadow and Substance,” The New York 
Review of Books, September 16, 1965. 

“Washington Post, August 12, 1965: The 
Associated Press and United Press Interna- 
tional both circulated the story, obtaining 
similar accounts from their own sources. Ad- 
ministration spokesmen stated that the ac- 
counts were inaccurate; but the transcript of 
Lodge's testimony, which would have resolved 
the controversy, was not released. 

= Viet Report, July 1965. 

* Bernard Fall, “Blitz in Vietnam,” The 
New Republic, October 9, 1965. 

As quoted by the New York Times, Octo- 
ber 13, 1965. In early 1965, NLF General Sec- 
retary Huynh Tan Phat told Japanese cor- 
respondent Akihiki Okamura: “The Ameri- 
cans have been calling themselves ‘advisers’ 
to the Saigon forces. But soon there will be 
no Saigon forces and the Americans will be 
needing Vietnamese advisers. When that be- 
gins, half of the Vietnamese ‘advising’ the 
Americans will be our own NLF agents.” 
Akihiko Okamura, “Back from a Vi 
Hell Hole in the Jungle,” Life, July 2, 1965. 

As quoted by Charles Mohr, New York 
Times, September 12, 1965. 

Nell Sheehan, New York Times, Septem- 
ber 18, 1966, 

As reported by Ward Just from Saigon, 
Washington Post, October 6. 

= James Reston, New York Times, August 
29, 1965. Reston’s observations were made 
after a trip to South Vietnam. The New York 
Times (April 16,1965) has reported that “free 
bomb zones,” where American planes are au- 
thorized to attack anything they see, whether 
villages or human beings, were being des- 
ignated at least as early as February 1965. 
Also see the Washington Post, August 6, 
1965; and Jack Langguth, “The War in Viet- 
nam Can be Won, But—.“ New York Times 
Magazine, September 19, 1965. 

= Washington Post, September 12, October 
20, 1965. 

“New York Times, August 29, 1965. 

“ Washington Post, October 1, 1965. Hils- 
man's testimony was presented before the 
Senate subcommittee on refugees, of which 
Senator Edward Kennedy was chairman. Also 
see Neil Sheehan, “Not a Dove, But No Longer 
a Hawk,” op. cit. Sheehan describes the 
bombing and shelling of villages in consid- 
erable detail, and remarks: “Most refugees 
I have questioned told me that the Vietcong 
taxed them and made them work harder 
than usual, but that they could live with the 
Communists, They left their homes, they 
sald, because they could no longer bear Amer- 
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ican and South Vietnamese bombs and 
shells." 

James Reston, New York Times, August 
29, 1965. 

“Denis Warner, the well-known Australian 
correspondent, wrote in December 1965 that 
American public relations officers in Saigon 
“are engaged in the business of turning de- 
feat into victory ... What no one will accept 
indefinitely ... is a persistent attempt to 
win by pretense what has not been won on 
the ground.” Pat Burgess, another Australian 
correspondent, wrote: “No one im Saigon be- 
lieves the kill rate given by American briefing 
officers daily in their briefings to the press.“ 
New York Times, December 8, 1965. 

“ Christian Science Monitor, November 11, 
1965 and New York Times, August 10, 1965. 

“See New York Times, October 3, 1966 for 
a description of Marine manpower shortages. 

* Devillers, op. cit. 

In 1965 the Saigon government admitted 
to 113,000 desertions from its armed forces. 
In the first six months of 1966 there were 
67,000 desertions, a rate of desertion 20 per 
cent higher than the previous year. New 
York Times, August 30, 1966. 

See Wilfred Burchett, op. cit., pp. 59-62. 

“For a description of corruption among 
the Saigon generals, see Sheehan, Not a 
Dove, But No Longer a Hawk," op, cit., Also, 
Beverly Peepe, New York Herald Tribune, 
June 1, 1965. 

st See New York Times, May 9, 1966. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk stated over American 
television that Ky's remarks had been mis- 
represented and that he did not expect Ky 
to stand in the way of elections. 

= New York Times, May 22, 1966, 

ts New York Times, May 31, 1966. 

u New York Times, May 30, 1966. 

“Sheehan “Not a Dove, But No Longer a 
Hawk,” op. cit. 

“Tran Van Dinh, South Vietnam's Act- 
ing Ambassador to the United States in 1964, 
has written: “To the increasing resentment 
of the Southerners, all the key posts in the 
government of South Vietnam are now held 
by men from North Vietnam, General Ngu- 
yen Cao Ky, the Prime Minister, is a North- 
erner; so are the secretary general of the 
National Leadership Committee which ad- 
vises Ky; the Minister for National Recon- 
struction (in charge of pacification); the di- 
rector general of police and military security; 
the ministers for information for state secu- 
rity; the chief of staff; and the commander 
of the troops that surround Saigon and pro- 
tect Ky against a coup d'etat. Northerners 
control the army, the police, the pacification, 
the propaganda, have all the money, all the 
power, and thus control 14 million South 
Vietnamese.” Tran Van Dinh further notes 
that 63 of the 64 members of the NLF's Cen- 
tral Committee are Southerners, the 64th 
having spent most of his adult life in the 
South. His remarks suggest the difficulties 
which the existing Saigon government would 
have in ruling South Vietnam by consent or 
in competing in peaceful political competi- 
tion with the NLF and other southern 
forces. See Tran Van Dinh, “The Ky Ques- 
tion,” The New Republic, January 21, 1967. 

m New York Times, October 21. 1966. 

™ New York Times, July 20, 1965. 

=» See New York Times, September 28, 1966 
and October 9, 1966, The U.S. Navy found it 
necessary, because of pilot losses, to order 
many pllots to serve double tours of duty in 
Vietnam, and to turn down resignation re- 
quests by an estimated 100 to 200 pilots. 

~ Christian Science Monitor, November 6, 
1965. 

“Dr. Hugo Portisch, “Red China's Two 
Voices," Translated from Kurier. Vienna, and 
reprinted in Atlas. The official in question re- 
ferred to a recent state visit he had paid to 
Pakistan. Chou-En-lal and Chen Yi were 
the only two high-ranking Chinese officials 
who had done so, 

= Ibid. 

© It should be noted that even North Korea, 
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which was occupied by a million-man Chinese 
army during the Korean War, had by 1966 
made good its independence from China, 

“Nor is it reasonable to suggest that the 
United States has an obligation to fight to 
keep the Nguyen Cao Ky government in power 
extending beyond the obligation felt by that 
government's own subjects—a sense of obli- 
gation which, in the latter case, is clearly al- 
most nonexistent, 


The Only Road Left for the Negro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, for the 
better part of the last year those who 
relish in disseminating predictions of 
doom and despair have forecast a long, 
violent summer of rioting within Amer- 
ica’s teeming urban ghettos. Although 
the veracity of many of these self-or- 
dained prophets can be legitimately 
questoned, what is not in dispute is the 
harrowing and destructive series of 
ghetto riots that have characterized the 
month of June 1967. 

I have refrained from joining the 
haunting chorus of gloomy prophets be- 
cause indulgence in such practices rarely 
contributes constructively to the prob- 
lems which need to be solved. I have tried 
to limit my past comments on the Posi- 
tion of the Negro American to those 
questions with which I could honestly 
offer something constructive. 

The most recent events in Atlanta, 
Boston, Tampa, Dayton, and Cincinnati 
are vivid reminders of the smouldering 
animosity, and pungent frustration per- 
meating the ghetto. 

Tuesday’s Washington Post reported 
the preliminary results of a study re- 
cently completed by Brandeis Univer- 
sity's Lemberg Center for the Study of 
Violence. The center’s conclusion, ac- 
cording to the Post, indicated that— 

Negroes are shifting to the opinion that 
only intense forms of social protest—riots— 
can bring relief from social injustice. 


With these present circumstances 
etched in our mind, I believe this Is the 
most appropriate time to express a point 
of view toward the Negro American, all 
too rarely recognized in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, on an earlier occasion, I 
indicated to the Members of the House 
one important aspect of the problems of 
the Negro American. In our previous 
presentation the importance of a sense 
of pride and an acceptable recognition 
of personal identity was stressed. It now 
is increasingly important in the struggle 
of the Negro for a larger participation in 
the mainstream of American life for him 
to emphasize his proud background and 
racial heritage as a vehicle for the im- 
provement of his present situation. 

It is difficult to contemplate a Negro 
making a substantial advance as an 
American if at the same time he cannot 
be aware and proud of himself as a 
Negro. 


The present national Negro leadership 
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has only been able to identify the prob- 
lem of the black race in modern America. 
However, beyond mere identification, 
very little of what the Negro leaders most 
acceptable to the white community do 
and say really addresses itself to the 
basic social requirements for improve- 
ment, Recently I ran across three sepa- 
rate threads of cogent comment on the 
underlying problem and I should like to 
bring these diverse but yet similar com- 
ments to the attention of thoughtful and 
concerned Americans. 

The first comment is from Negro 
minister James H. Hargett, of the Con- 
gregational Church of Christian Fellow- 
ship. In a recent letter to the editor of 
the Los Angeles Times, Mr. Hargett said 
in part the following: 

I am not so naive as to suggest that we 
do not need police presence patrolling Los 
Angeles. I rest much easier at night knowing 
the police are patrolling my neighborhood ..- 

What I am concerned about is the vast 
difference between law enforcement and 
order enforcement. In the final analysis. 
order can only be maintained by a com- 
munity from within and not through pres- 
sure from without... 

If there is a real sense of community, 
there is order, and the police may make 
arrests within that community, but it 1 
very seldom persons of that community. If 
there is little or no sense of community, 
then it becomes necessary for the police to 
make frequent arrests of people who live in a 
given area, 

Negro leaders must face the fact that what 
is sometimes referred to as the Negro com- 
munity is in reality an amorphous mass of 
humanity in search of & sense of community» 

A community by definition is a place 
where people are genuinely and sincerely 
concerned about each other's problems. 4 
community is a place where people seek tO 
provide care for the sick, food for the hun- 
gry, clothes for the naked, education tor the 
illiterate and religious training for the young 
and spiritual guidance for the adults and 
also employment. 

It is this simple but fundamental concern 
for the whole person that nurtures a sense 
of a reciprocity of concern and mutuality of 
support. 

Negro leaders have been struggling 80 
desperately and so sincerely for integra’ 
over the last 12 ycars, until their vision bas 
been reduced to vertical vision. My desper- 
ate appeal is for both vertical and horizon 
vision, 

The vision of a community must be pri- 
marily horizontal. The vision of the Indiv! 
dual in that community must be primarily 
vertical. 

We must, through a commitment to order. 
reduce the function of policemen to protect- 
ing us primarily from outsiders rather than 
the need to protect us from one another 
Only racial pride and self-love can accom” 
Plish that. When that happens on a | 
scale, we will discover for the first time what 
it means to have law and order in our com- 
munity. A community has law and order 
when there ls a minimum need for law en- 
forcement... 

Any community that has self order en“ 
forced from within narrows the policeman’s 
job to protecting it rather than prosecuting 

Let us give no legitimate excuse for 4 
fearful or bigoted policeman to do anything 
but patrol the black community. 

James H. HARGRTT, 
Minister, Congregational Church Ol 
Christian Fellowship, Los Angeles. 


Although Rev. Hargett was talking 
narrowly about the problem of self- 
imposed order as an ingredient 
healthy law enforcement, he properly 
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brings the focus of concern within the 
Proper perspective. The Negro commu- 
nity’s most important responsibility is 
the creation of its own self-image. De- 
veloping the consciousness of the Negro 
America’s own proud and rich culture, 
and an understanding of the need not to 
Apologize for being black, is the major 
Challenge facing the Negro leadership. 
Here is where the major effort on the 
Part of all who hope to serve the problem 
Should now be applied. 

This is largely, but not solely, the black 
American’s problem. 

Although a very controversial figure, 
&nd a white man, Mr. Saul Alinsky has 
More successfully attacked the problem 
of community building and self-identifi- 
Cation in the Negro ghetto than most 
Of the national Negro leadership. 

His methods have not always led to 
smooth and happy handling, and per- 

PS should not serve as a model, yet 
Who will say this problem can ever lend 
itself to orthodox treatment? The im- 
Portant fact is that he is successfully 
building a most important handhold. 
A recent article in the Economist points 
to Mr. Alinsky’s methods. We include it 
as point two in our brief. 

PLATO ON THE BARRICADES 
New Youx.—Mr, Saul Alinsky is that rare 
®Peclmen, a successful radical. He has been 
g the have-nots in America for 
twenty-five years but only recently has the 
Country caught up to him. In the early days 
Mr, Alinsky found himself working with 
Mexican-Americans and with Poles, Lithu- 
anians, and Italians; the poor in those ethnic 
Soups were at the bottom rung of the ladder, 
Without a bargaining voice in the system. 
Mr. Alinsky, strength then, as now, lay in 
185 ability to organize a community so that 
could stand on its own feet, with its 5 
ers. fight effectively for its own de- 
dert and go on doing so after he had 
1t on its own as he always did. 

Today, he and his twenty helpers are still 
mod those who live outside the power 
Structure in urban America; only today the 
People who request his help and tend to 
gme from the Negro ghettos—in Chicago, in 

Uffalo, in Rochester. Mr. Alinsky (white, 
Middle class, son of immigrant Russian Jews) 
Seems to be the only radical who has suc- 
— in organising the Negro communities. 

» When he and his staff have left, the orga- 
pisation continues functioning with its own 
ri While, by and large, the Negro civil 
Nane groups have failed to create this 
or us Power. When Mr. Stokely Carmichael 
es Martin Luther King and their aides 
ae Pulled out of communities in Alabama 
tay} Mississippi, the people haye quickly 

en back into apathy and servitude. 

This explains the interest in the Alinsky 
dProach, an interest that has affected a 
thee set of observers. Negro groups in 
that pan north are impressed by the gains 

's Woodlawn community (orga- 
it, = by Mr. Alinsky and now operating on 
he n) has been able to make. When 
Caves to help the Negroes in Oakland, 
inva ala, or in Rochester, New Tork. 
Doli Dy they discover that the press, the 
bodies a And business leaders, in fact all the 
ment that seem to represent the establish- 
to o> immediately begin to attack him and 
Ren Ut pressure on the local middle-class 

ea to denounce him As Mr. 

es to explain, the Negroes may 

mae distrusted him—a white man and an 
tion Ger—at first; but the frightened reac- 
Vincing neut opponents usually serves as con- 
Proof that he must be on their side. 

Oday enough church groups—Catholio, 
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Episcopalian, Lutheran, Presbyterian—are 
strong supporters of Mr. Alinsky. In the 
past they have contributed financially to his 
activities and often it is one of the churches 
that is responsible for inviting him into a 
community to help the poor. He contends 
that they understand him because he avoids 
religious and spiritual nonsense and deals 
with the poor, and the church, on a realistic 
plane, that is in terms of power and self- 
interest. However, he is very ready to attack 
those members of the church hierarchy who 
lne up with the opposition, calling a con- 
servative Los Angeles Cardinal, for example, 
an “un-Christian prehistoric mutton-head.” 

In the early days of the New Frontier 
some of the bright young men in govern- 
ment were interested In the Alinsky tactics. 
They borrowed some of the ideas, some of 
the phrases, for the Peace Corps (“help 
people to help themselves”) and for the 
community action projects in the poverty 
programme. But Mr. Alinsky, who has-a 
habit of firing off outrageous statements 
about those who look as if they are intent on 
co-opting him into their organisation, sees 
the government programmes as welfare 
projects, paternal forms of colonialism 
peddled out to the docile and the co- 
Operative poor, while the social workers 
push up their salaries and glamorise their 
positions in the bureaucracy. To him the 
poverty programme stands as “a prize plece 
of political pornography.” And such views 
put an end to a very brief romance with the 
government. 

Essentially what Mr. Alinsky objects to is 
the consensual nature of government pro- 
jects. A modern day Hobbesian, he believes 
that men with power try to retain their 
power, at the least, and generally exert all 
their energy to increase it. Those who lack 
power, the apathetic masses, the poor, are 
neither noble nor deserving merely because 
they are poor. But they can be mobilized 
to fight for their interests and in the process 
they can gain a voice and with tt a share 
of the power. Since they lack money and 
status, the resources that they must harness 
are numbers and discipline. 

The question is, of course, why Mr. 
Alinsky is concerned with the plight of 
have-nots. He is neither a religious man 
nor a sentimentalist. He does, however, be- 
lieve in a democracy in which the masses 
participate, with all the tension and insta- 
bility that this entails, something that many 
liberals in America today are uneasy about. 
Mr, Alinsky, however, is a radical, not a 
liberal. And while he holds to a Jeffersonian 
view he rarely permits ideology to get in the 
way of tactics. To wrest power away from 
the establishment entails conflict and battle 
and his first goal ls to win the battle. 


Thus in the past Mr. Alinsky has attacked 
slum landlords by sending Negro tenants 
to picket the owners’ exclusive suburban 
houses. He has fought opposition on a local 
board of education by dispatching Negro 
mothers to sit-in at the business office of a 
board member who was also a vice president 
of a major steel company. (Shortly after this 
the man resigned from the board of educa- 
tion.) He is now demanding that the philan- 
thropic foundations, particularly Ford and 
Rockefeller, use their investments as a way 
of forcing industry to go along with social 
change. It requires little imagination to dis- 
cover why he ts so disliked by his opponents. 
He cannot be bought; he cannot be intimi- 
dated; and he breaks all the rules. 

Despite his new found prominence, and 
despite the fact that his work often Is cited 
as a model for community action projects, 
Mr. Alinsky has never received a major grant 
from any of the large foundations, or the 


programmes 
ply for lack of funds. But he has his own 
non-profit-making Industrial Areas Founda- 
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tion; set up in 1940 with the assistance of 
several smali contributions from the Roman 
Catholic church and from Chicago philan- 
thropists, this is a self-sustaining operation. 
When Mr. Alinsky is invited into a commu- 
nity he insists that his hosts must finance 
their own fight and pay the salary of his 
organiser (as well as covering his travel and 
telephone expenses). 

To raise additional funds to cover his ex- 
penses, Mr. Alinsky takes to the road. He 
criss-crosses the country, speaking to groups 
at Harvard, Columbia, Stanford and other 
universities; business organisations now in- 
vite him to address their executives; and 
church and educational bodies are eager to 
line him up as a guest speaker or as a con- 
sultant, For in addition to his skill as an 
organiser extraordinary, Mr. Alinsky is a man 
of exceptional charm and humor. He is a 
witty, well-read humanist, although one who 
delights in describing the action of friends 
and opponents alike in salty, four-letter 
phrases. His charm lies in his ability to com- 
mit himself completely to the people in the 
room with him. In a shrewd though subtle 
way he often manipulates them while speak- 
ing directly to their experience. Still he is 
a man totally at ease with himself, mainly 
because he loves his work, which always 
seems to be changing—new communities, 
new contests, new fights. 

Now he is on the verge of shifting to a 
new environment. He is about to dissolve 
his own foundation and move into education 
in a formal way. Backed by several church 
groups, he is launching a school to train 
community organisers. It is to be a fourteen- 
month course and will be attached to one 
of the universities in the San Francisco area. 
Work projects in the surrounding commu- 
nities will be included as part of the aca- 
demic programme, Expenses, Mr. Alinsky ex- 
pects, will come to $11,000 a person and he 
anticipates that about 70 per cent of the 
students will fail to complete the course; 
that is the figure that experience has taught 
him to expect. At last count, though, he 
had received nearly 3,000 applications for 
some 60 places. It will be, everyone believes, 
an education that combines Plato and the 
barricades. 


When history finally records the re- 
sults of this period’s handling of what 
is America’s major domestic problem, the 
assimilation on equal terms of the black 
American into American life, one of the 
names apt to loom large is likely to be 
that of Saul Alinsky. 

Seeing clearly the need to build what 
Reverend Hargett termed the horizontal 
base of true community in order to sup- 
port the vertical climb of the individual 
Negro who successfully finds himself, 
Saul Alinsky is one of the few effectively 
providing a reliable ladder to climb. 

Finally, Eric Hoffer, the workingman’s 
philosopher, offers insight into the con- 
fidence crisis of black America. In his 
latest work, “The Temper of Our Times,” 
Hoffer hits all of use right in our pre- 
dilections, and at the same time deals 
a stinging rebuke to many of the so-called 
leaders of the Negro movement. The 
Black Muslim movement, Hoffer de- 
clares, really deals with the fundamental 
issue. Hoffer says: 

Alone of all the Negro leaders, Elijah Mo- 
hammad has a vivid awareness of the vital 
need of a new birth in any drastic human 
transformation, and he alone has mastered 
the technique of staging a new identity. In 
one sense, the Black Muslim movement is 
trying to do to the Negro what America 
automatically did to the millions of immi- 


grants from Europe. By joining the nation 
of Islam, the Negro Is stripped of his habits, 
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attitudes, opinions, beliefs, etc. He is given 
a new name, a new religion, and a new way of 
life. He is processed into a new man. The 
fact is that the Black Muslim movement 
can point to many solid achievements. It has 
transformed idlers, criminals, junkies, and 
drunkards into clean living, purposeful hu- 
man beings. 

The knowledge of self-identification, 
self-acceptance, and self-improvement 
all must come before any real extensive 
and meaningful participation by the 
black man in the American mainstream 
can realistically be expected. Until 
America’s black people understand and 
have pride in their own identity, in their 
culture, and in their race, the circum- 
stances for equal participation for 
Negroes in America will be tenuous, frus- 
trating, and incomplete. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a white 
man to haye any real comprehension of 
the circumstances of ghettoized depres- 
sion that weigh heavily on millions of 
black Americans. After a brutal and de- 
humanizing history of involuntary servi- 
tude, and the frustration of the second- 
class citizenship available after the 
Emancipation Proclamation, many of 
America’s black people today are on a 
continuing treadmill of shattered hopes 
and expectations long tarnished with 
disillusionment. 

Multiple and overwhelmingly compli- 
cated welfare programs reinforce the 
defeatist subculture evident in the black 
ghetto. White-administered welfare is 
a continual and cynical reminder to the 
black recipient that white America con- 
siders him unable to take care of him- 
self. 

The reaction of government to crisis 
in the ghetto most often takes the form 
of money. Apparently unlimited dollars 
are not the answer. In the last year more 
than $46 million in Federal funds alone 
have been spent in Watts, the black 
ghetto in south-central Los Angeles. De- 
spite the great infusion of financial as- 
sistance, the ghetto is still a desolate, 
despairing, and isolated tinderbox capa- 
ble of erupting into irrational rioting 
reminiscent of the horrible days in 
August-September 1965. 2 

Mr. Speaker, the three men quoted in 
this statement suggest what is perhaps a 
revolutionary view of the circumstances 
of the black American. I believe, how- 
ever, it is a far more realistic view than 
the often demeaning and patronizing 
program that is presently the most wide- 
ly accepted and practiced approach. 

To the Negro leaders who are capable 
of making black America proud of it- 
self, its- culture, its triumphs, and its 
goals, will go the most. meaningful suc- 
cesses. The black man must be conscious- 
ly proud of his color, never apologizing 
for it. He must understand his identity 
and never prostitute it. When he is capa- 
ble of exercising the legitimate strength 
of his community for the betterment of 
his community and each individual who 
is part of it the black American will have 
arrived and taken his place. 

There are indications that this is be- 
ginning to happen. Mr. Alinsky’s prog- 
ress and a few other examples offer en- 
couragement. However, to be successful 
and meaningful, the primary thrust that 
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develops self-pride and self-identity in 
the black community must come from 
within. Well-meaning whites must not 
smother with good intentions such effort 
since their activities may be self-defeat- 
ing. Self-pride comes from self-identi- 
fication, and self-help. The black Ameri- 
can does not need, nor should he want 
the white man telling him who he is or 
how he should do things. This has been 
precisely the problem for too long. 

The black American is capable of 
building his own community and select- 
ing those white institutions he feels will 
enhance his own needs. Assistance from 
the white community should be available 
and given when asked for. As the black 
community builds, it will be able to 
exercise its own potent strength. When 
this occurs, the black community will be 
able to compete with the other diverse 
interests that have learned to operate and 
prosper within the American system. 

We are well aware that referring to a 
controversial figure as Mr. Alinsky and 
a controversial movement such as the 
Muslims is an invitation for emotional 
reaction. This reaction may even be tied 
to what could be legitimate distaste for 
certain aspects of Mr. Alinsky’s presenta- 
tions and pronouncments, or the uncalled 
for extremism of the Muslims. However, 
the risk that we might be misunderstood 
has been borne because the point to be 
made is so important. 

The point tells the well-meaning white 
American that his efforts, where appro- 
priate, must be applied at the place where 
the Negro American in fact is in the most 
trouble, and effort must be bent and sub- 
ordinated to a constructive self-help and 
self-improvement approach. Our point 
tells the Negro leaders there can only be 
laders for vertical rise, not a forced im- 
position of a lowered standard for ac- 
commodation of a minority. The ladders 
out of the ghetto must be broadly avail- 
able to all, but must be supported by a 
self-improved horizontally built base of 
community improvement. 

More violence and more destructive 
protest may give momentary relief from 
frustrations and from pressure, but it 
may also reduce the cooperation and 
tolerance which feeds the combined ef- 
forts of all Americans to accommodate 
and assist all citizens to enjoy the full 
fruits of the United States. 

Socrates’ ancient admonition to his 
students is applicable to today's circum- 
stances. Socrates told his aspiring stu- 
dents that if they wanted to improve, the 
first step was “Know thyself.” 

Eric Hoffer succinctly concludes with 
this observation: 

The only road left for the Negro is com- 
munity building. Whether he wills it or not, 
the Negro in America belongs to a distinct 
group, yet he is without the values and satis- 
factions which people usually obtain by join- 
ing a group. When we become members of 
a group, we acquire & desirable identity and 
derive a sense of worth and usefulness by 
sharing in the efforts and achievements of 
the group. Clearly, it is the Negro’s chief 
task to convert this formless and purposeless 
group to which he is irrevocably bound into 
a genuine community capable of effort and 
achievement and which can inspire its meme 
bers with pride and hope. 
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The American Dream: On-the-Job 
Training Succeeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's promise “to make the poor, 
the unemployed, and the disadvantaged 
tax-eaters into tax-payers,” has been 
given substance by the success of the on- 
the-job training programs. 

This success is largely due to the wide- 
spread local cooperation and initiative 
achieved under the historic Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

In the Los Angeles area a local orga- 
nization, the Mexican American Oppor- 
tunities Foundation, has mounted a ma- 
jor attack on unemployment among 
Spanish-speaking people through on- 
the-job training programs. 

The foundation is actively overcoming 
the technological change gap in which 
many Mexican Americans find them- 
selves caught. 

With the cooperation of the Los An- 
geles industrial community nearly 400 
Mexican Americans are working in the 
aerospace industry and in other fields 
due to the efforts of the foundation. 

The foundation is continually working 
to improve the social and economic sit- 
uation of the Los Angeles Spanish-speak- 
ing people through educational and on- 
the-job training programs, 

I feel that the foundation is another 
example of the success of minority- 
oriented programs throughout the coun- 
try. For this reason, I insert this Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner article into 
the RECORD: 

THE AMERICAN DREAM—ỌON-THE-JOS 
TRAINING SUCCEEDS 
(By Marina Mireles) 

An East Side young man's dream of & 
back yard for his four children soon may 
come true. 

Guillermo Navarro, 27, began working last 
week in the aerospace industry as an on-the- 
job-trainee structure assembler. This is the 
first time in his life he has earned more than 
$1.60 an hour. 

His new $2.45 hourly wage means he can 
start looking for a little house with a back 
yard, he said. 

Navarro presently lives with his wife, 
Socorro, and four children 3, 6, 7, and 8, in & 
four-room dwelling. His children must either 
play in the street or walk several blocks to ® 
public playground. 

A quiet, unassuming man, he is the 389th 
Mexican-American whose life has been 
changed by the Mexican-American Opportu- 
nities Foundation since it began its on-the- 
job training program in August when it was 
granted $198,000 by the Department of Labor. 

An organization that had Its start at the 
grass roots, the foundation travelled a long 
and difficult road before it was able to bring 
practical help to people like Navarro. 

TO DO MORE 

It began in 1963 when Dionicio Morales, 
today its executive director, and nine other 
members of the Pico-Rivera community, eon- 
tributed $100 each “to start an organization 
that would do more than philosophize on the 
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Problems of Los Angeles’ Mexican-Ameri- 
cans.” 

“We approached the problem from an eco- 
nomic point of view.“ said Morales, “seeing 
that the Mexican-American had a serious em- 
Ployment problem. The solution for those al- 
Teady with families was not to tell them ‘go 
and get yourself an education’ but to help 
them get a better job now.” 

The first step Morales took was to approach 
loca) major industry executives and acquaint 
them with the potential of the Mexican- 
American worker. 

“Executives at North American, Douglas, 
Lockheed and Northrop were enthusiastic 
about giving jobs to Mexican-Americans,” 
Morales continued, “but explained that our 
People frequently failed the tests for job 
applicants. 

“The basic problem here is that Spanish- 
Speaking people have been caught in the 
technological change gap. 

“Our East Side high schools are not pre- 
Paring our youth to overcome this gap. Their 
Vocational curriculum concentrates on 
Courses in wood shop, where they make 
Wooden trinkets and shelves; in upholstery 
Classes, and outmoded printing methods for 
the boys and sewing for the girls. 

“Many of these youths have sufficient me- 
Chanical ability to take apart and put to- 
Sether an old car, but the schools do not pre- 
Pare them to either understand or pass the 
tests they will run ito at industrial plants.” 

Morales added that many of the tests are 
Unrelated to the jobs and that a language 

er further makes it difficult. 
Sa 1964 Morales met with President John- 


“That was the turning point,” he recalled. 

“It was during my Washington visit that 
I learned the foundation was eligible for an 
On-the-job trainee grant from the Bureau 
dt Apprenticeship in the Department of 
Labor,” 

The grant was approved, and immediately 
North American, Douglas, Northrop and 
Other industries made good their promise and 
oe training slots available to the founda- 

n. 

Now nearly 400 Mexican-Americans are 

in the aerospace industry and in 
8 fields due to the efforts of the organi- 


Sing Anthem, Wave Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE 


B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr, Speaker, in these 
days of questioning our young people's 
Patriotism and criticizing the war in 
letnam, it was most reassuring for me 
to read two letters, one from a high 
pooo student to the editor of the Miami 
ews, and the other from an infantry- 
wan in the U.S. Army in Vietnam, Each 
cnet demonstrates that our younger 
Th ns are indced patriotic and mature. 
e Saers from these two young Ameri- 
ollow: 


[From the Miami (Fla.) News, May 5, 1967] 
BING ANTHEM, Wave Fr. ad 


To the Eprror: 
It's a sad, sad day when someone can't 
tits Proud of his country. There is abso- 
ly nothing wrong with “waving the 
ot or singing a patriotic song. I am proud 
‘une United States, the best and richest 
utry in the history of man. 
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You'd think people are ashamed to say. 
“I love America.” Ever notice the crowds at 
a ball game during the National Anthem? 
There are those who stare at their shoelaces 
as if there were huge spiders on them, and 
there are those who act as if their vocal 
chords had been paralyzed. 

Right or wrong it is my country. I have 
faith in the decisions made by the cour- 
ageous leaders of our great nation. Of course 
I can question the validity of a policy but I 
trust my life, and the lives of generations to 
come, to the Judgment of the leaders of the 
Free World. 

I could burst with anger when I see the so- 
called Americans picketing the White House 
on foreign policy decisions. They're always 
around for Social Security checks, ever 
notice? 

Think about it. Don't be ashamed to raise 
your voice in song, or to recite the Pledge 
of Allegiance with pride, for, remember, you 
are part (an important part), of this “Great 
Society.” 

STEVE Benson. 

SOUTHWEST SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

NOVEMBER 18, 1966, 

I would really and truly like to thank you 
with the bottom of heart and the rest of 
people with grateful hearts of Dade County, 
City and the State of Florida for the most 
wonderful package that you sent me. I can 
never forget you for what you did for me. 
The package you sent me was like getting 
a Christmas present. There wasn't one item 
in the package that I couldn’t use, even the 
American flag was used. We put it up high 
so that everyone can see it and remember 
that we come from a free country and are 
proud to serve it in combat and in peace, 
and also to remind us of all you wonderful 
people back in the states who support our 
cause over here in this war torn country of 
South Vietnam, It is you people who make 
the difference between freedom and a good 
way of life. Yes we know that there are some 
who disagree with us, but we are many and 
they are few. So in closing, again I would 
like to thank you for your most wonderful 
package and I would like to say that I'm 
proud to serve our country and the state of 
Florida over here. I only have 3½ months 
left over here, I will be coming home to 
Florida on or about the 6th of March, and 
I would ilike to thank you in person then. 
So until then, God Bless You and thanks 
again. 

Yours truly, 
Pfc. PHIL GOODMAN. 

P.S.—We must and will win over here in 
South Vietnam. 


Protect Our Flag From Desecration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of South Carolina adopted 
a resolution on Flag Day, June 14, rec- 
ommending to the Congress that Federal 
legislation be enacted that would pro- 
tect the flag of the United States from 
desecration. 

Since this resolution was adopted by 
the general assembly, the House passed 
a bill making it a crime to desecrate the 
American flag by a vote of 385 to 16. 

The vote in the House here and resolu- 
tions such as the one unanimously 
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adopted by the South Carolina General 

Assembly are encouraging to our men 

who are fighting to defend our flag the 

world over—and to every dedicated, 
patriotic, loyal citizen here at home. 

I believe the bill passed by the House 
will now be favorably considered by the 
other body and will become the law of 
the land. 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues and to the people of the 
United States the very timely resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of 
South Carolina on Flag Day: 

CALENDAR No. S. 530 

(Introduced by Senators Long, Mason, and 
Albright.) 

A concurrent resolution me Con- 
gress to enact pending legislation which 
would protect the flag of the United States 
of America from desecration 
Whereas, on this day, June 14, 1967, which 

is Flag Day, Congress is considering legisla- 

tion which would protect the flag of the 

United States of America from desecration 

and impose a one thousand dollar fine or a 

year’s imprisonment on any person guilty of 

publicly mutilating, defacing, defiling, or 
trampling upon it; and 


therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate, the House of 
Representatives concurring: 

That the Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized to enact, without delay, 
pending legislation which would protect the 
flag of the United States of America from 
desecration and impose a one thousand dollar 
fine or & year’s imprisonment on any person 
guilty of publicly mutilating, defacing, de- 
filing, or trampling upon it. 

. Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded to each member of 
Congress from South Carolina. 

Attest: 

L. O. THomas, 
Clerk of the South Carolina Senate. 


The Ballad of America: The Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN, Mr. Speaker, today the 
Congress will recess in order that we may 
participate in the nationwide celebration 
of our Day of Independence on July 4. 
It is on this day each year that every 
American rededicates himself to the 
principles and ideals that have set the 
course for our democracy for almost 200 
years. 

It is my privilege to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a patriotic poem 
composed by a constituent, Mr. John 
Croff, of 4817 Hollywood Road, College 
Park, Md., who works for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Beltsville, 
Md. I believe it to be extremely timely 
for us to rekindle the spirit of freedom 

-and democracy which Mr. Croff states 
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so well in his poem, “Ballad of America: 
The Revolution.” 

At this point I include this poem in 
the RECORD: 


BALLAD OF AMERICA: THE REVOLUTION 
1. KING GEORGE THE THIRD (SPOKEN) 


In 1760 King George The Third ascended the 
throne of England, 

And Uttle by little the rights of the Amert- 
can colonies were taken away. 

The colonists didn't like it, and they resisted, 

And as the Crown got tougher, so did the 
Americans. 

2. BOSTON MASSACRE 


The night of March fifth, Seventeen Seven O, 

Five dead Americans lay in the snow. 

It was called “The Boston Massacre.” The 
Redcoats did it. 

Our Sam Adams wouldn't let us forget it. 

Puritans and Pilgrims were their forefathers; 

Come to America to be free. 

Now their angry sons and daughters 

Called themselves “The Sons of Liberty.” 

3. BOSTON TEA PARTY 

The King wanted taxes, and was getting 
pretty rough. 

The Yankees up in Boston thought they'd 
taken 


enough. 
Three ships in Boston Harbor with tea to 
be taxed, 
Were boarded by “Indians” and given the 
ax. 
The Indians were phony as they could be, 
But three hundred forty two cases of tea 
Were dumped in the water, and history 
Calls it “The Boston Tea Party.” 
4. LIBERTY OR DEATH 
“Taxation without representation is tyr- 


anny.” 
But the King with his Lobsterbacks“ do not 


Boston Harbor is blockaded. Nothing enters, 
nothing leaves. 

To starve the Bostonians and bring them to 
their knees. 

Where are the countrymen in this hour? 

Will this nation pass its test? 

Patrick Henry speaks the answer: 

“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

5: LEXINGTON AND CONCORD 


At Lexington and Concord were men and 

à supplies. 

The British marched to take them and got 
a surprise. 

The Minute Men were ready for just such an 
event, 

All they needed to know was that the Red- 
coats were sent. 

We had a man in Boston—Paul Revere. 

He rode through the night and brought that 
word. 

The Minute Men responded; they didn't fear 

To fire “the shot heard round the world.” 

6. CONTINENTAL ARMY 

The thirteen colonies separately knew they 
could not prevail. 

The Continental Army was to see they did 
not fail. 

With guns and ammunition, and men who 
loved this land, ` 

All they needed was a general to take com- 
mand, 

A delegate from Virginia—six foot two; 

Fought in the French and Indian War too; 

Had a reputation and everyone knew 

That our George Washington would do. 

7. FORT TICONDEROGA 

At the tip of Lake Champlain, where Riche- 
lieu River runs, 

Lay Fort Ticonderoga, with a hundred heavy 


guns. 

Confronted by eleven thousand men in the 
French and Indian War, 

It was just right LOr ee cane aay, 
three Green Mountain 

In the gray of dawn, with quick surprise, to 
the fort they came, 
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When their chances were the strongest. 

And won possession “In the name 

Of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.” 

8. BUNKER HILL 

We learned what Yankee Rebels could do in 
The Battle of Bunker Hill; 

That volunteers could fight regulars, be- 
cause they had the will. 

Bombarded by artillery, from ships and from 
shore, 

The Rebel line was standing fast; steady as 
before. 

Two thousand disciplined British troops 
moved forward to attack, 

And met a fire so deadly they had to fall 


back. 

The Rebel lads had taken William Prescott's 

advice 

Don't fire until you see the whites of their 

eyes.“ 
9. CANADA 

Canada was a perfect base for the British 
to mobilize, 

To invade New York and New England, and 
send Indians to terrorize. 

Congress ordered our soldiers to make the 
northern trek. 

Some attacked at Montreal, while others 
approached Quebec. 

It was thought the Prench Canadians would 
rise against the King, 

But they didn’t; the Yanks were on their 


own, 

The final Rebel assault was repulsed most 
bloodily. 

Only a handful of survivors came home. 

10, SIEGE OF BOSTON 

To the enemy troops in Boston it was a ter- 
rifying sight— 

The gunds of Ticonderoga arrayed on Dor- 
chester Heights. 

Henry Knox had hauled them all by sleigh 
and set each one in place. 

Then launched the bombardment, at a furi- 


ous pace. 
Deadly shells and hot shot poured in merci- 
lessly. 
The harried British army put out hastily to 


sea. 

Leaving a mountain of precious stores for 
the Rebel troops to seize, 

And the siege of Boston as a Rebel victory. 

11. PALMETTO FLAG 

Twenty five hundred British troops marched 
ashore at Charleston; 

Supported by the Royal fleet, conducting a 
bombardment. 

The fighting men of South Carolina met this 
joint attack. 

With a cannonade and a ground assault they 
stopped it in its tracks, 

“Through the smoke of battle, I looked aloft 
and saw 

Our banner, our Palmetto flag, still flew,” 

Wrote a Rebel gunner as the British fleet 
limped off, 

With their Redcoats abroad, and glad to be 
too. 

12. DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE (SPOKEN) 


On July 4th, 1776, after more than a year of 


open war, 

The colonies voted unanimously to publish 

The Declaration of Independence, 

The thirteen colonies were now "The United 
States of America. 

13. LIBERTY BELL 

The sound of “Yankee Doodle” filled the Phil- 
adelphia air, 

The Spirit of Seventeen Seventy Six was bub- 
bling everywhere. 

Yet the town was apprehensive, waiting to 
know 

How the Second Continental Congress would 
go. 

Would they vote for freedom, after all? 


Could we call that bullding Independence 
Hall? 
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Soon the people knew darn well, 
When they heard the ringing of the Liberty 
Bell. 


14. NATHAN HALE 


A Yankee from Connecticut—Nathan Hale 

Volunteered for General Washington to learn 
the tale; 

How the British on Long Island planned to 
attack, 

But Nathan Hale was caught and hanged, 
and he never looked back, 

They offered him a captaincy, and money 
besides. 

He refused to turn traitor, and replied, 

“I only regret that I have but one life 

To lose for my country.” 

15. RATTLE OF NEW YORK 


The battle for New York began In June of 
"Seventy Six. 

It ended in the winter cold, with the Rebels 
taking their licks, 

Thirty two thousand professionals, with fri- 
gates and ships of the line. 

Were just too much for Washington, at that 
time 

Defeated, in full retreat and deep despair, 

Still they felt blessed, 

When they reached the shores of the Dela- 


ware, 
And crossed, and had a chance to rest. 
16. SUMMER SOLDIER 


Deprived of every necessity, proper food and 
shoes and clothes, 

Our weary boys by the Delaware were longing 
for their homes. 

With bitter winter closing in, and the river . 
choked with Ice, 

The Cause seemed doomed to a frozen death, 
as Tom Paine sat to write: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls 

The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot... 

Shrink from the service of their country...” 

But the Revolution was not dead yet. 

17. TRENTON 

A force of Hessians in the army of the King; 

Posted at Trenton, were celebrating Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Washington learned of their revelry, and in 
a daring counterstroke, 

Crossed the Delaware River, with men and 
guns in boats. 

All through the night in the wind and sleet 
of a cruel winter storm. 

His soldiers’ labored and shivered and 
marched, and then at dawn, 

Swept down on the Hessians with bayonets 
drawn, 

Our Christmas was Trenton, and the spirit 
to carry on. 

18. BRANDYWINE 


Eluding an irate British force, chasing 
“That ... fox", 

Washington camped at Morristown for the 
hard winter months. 

In the spring, Le ning fresh supplies, his army 


was feeling fine. 

Then came summer, and the Battle of 
Brandywine. 

The Rebels fought courageously, but lost 
the battle. 


Congress had to evacuate before England 
took our Capitol. 

Some blamed Washington, and asked for his 
release. 

But the rank and file kept faith in thelr 
Commander-in-Chief. 

19. CERMANTOWN 

Ignoring the raging controversy over his 
generalship 

Washington struck at Germantown, and al- 
most won it. 

Foreign statesmen and generals were very 
much impressed 

That half-traincd Continentals could match 
King George's best. 

In the opening advance the Rebels hurled 
through the town. 
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Victory seemed almost a certainty. 

The tactical errors let the Redcoats gain 
ground. 

At night Washington broke off the battle, 
grudgingly, 

20. VALLEY FORGE 

The road to Trenton was so cold that two 
men froze to death. 

They suffered too at Morristown, the prison 
ship, and all the rest. 

But where would you find description, in 
poetry or prose, 

For three thousand Americans who perished 
at Valley Forge? 

From Germantown they chose the natural 
safety of its hills. 

Ignoring their hardships, they did military 
drills. 


Maneuvering by squads, platoons, regiments 
and brigades, 
A fighting force was welded good as any 
army made. 
21, BURGOYNE’'S THREE-PRONGED DRIVE 


Valley Forge would have known its suffering 
was not in vain, 

Had it learned of the action started at Lake 
Champlain. 

General “Gentleman Johnny” Burgoyne had 
a carefully worked out plan. 

With Howe and St. Leger in a three-pronged 
drive he'd crush the Rebels’ stand. 

St. Leger marched to Fort Stanwix, near 
present Rome, New York, 

The American garrison held him off, while 
other Rebels approached. 

St. Leger's fickle Mohawk Indians panicked 
and ran; 

Then turned on their British allies and 
slaughtered most every man. 


22. SARATOGA 


Though the western third of his drive was 
gone, Burgoyne was hard to daunt. 

He sent a detachment to plunder some Reb- 
els in Vermont. 

The Rebel boys, under General Stark, almost 
wiped them out. 

Burgoyne, stunned, went tramping toward 
his army in the South. 

This southern force hadn't gotten its orders 
straight. 

Instead of joining Britain's Howe, he met 
Yankee General Gates. 

The American army poured it on at Saratoga. 

Five thousand Redcoats surrended. The bril- 
liant plan was over. 

23. FRONTIER WAR 


Frontieramen, Uke Daniel Boone, had settled 
in “Kaintuck.” 
Indians wanted scalps—the British 
were in luck. 

Giyen guns, and a bounty for every scalp 


they found, 

Indians made Kentucky 
Bloody Ground.“ 

George Rogers Clark and his riflemen would 

* endure no more delays. 

They marched one hundred eighty miles in 
eighteen winter days, 

Captured the “Hair Buyer” and met with the 

A Indian chiefs, 

truce was agreed to, and Kentucky had 
peace. 
24. MOHAWK VALLEY 

Tt wasn’t ‘till Seventeen Eighty One, on a 
biizzard-swept battleground, 

That Indians and Tories marauding for the 


“The Dark and 


crown, 
Quit Wyoming and Mohawk Valleys in Penn- 
W sylvania and New York, 
lth the death of their leader and defeat of 
W their major force. 
ith British arms from Canada they'd 
wrought depredation. 
Homes and fields were burned, with death 
I and mutilation. 
hocent women and children were murdered 
with the men, 
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A Yankee named Millet brought that terror 
to an end. 


25. JOHN PAUL JONES 


Although our navy was small in size it did 
the best it could 

To harrass the enemy merchant marine and 
halt its flow of goods. 

Hundreds of Yankee seamen went fighting on 
their own. 

But the most feared man on the seyen seas 
was Captain John Paul Jones. 

In battle with a British man-of-war and his 
ship shot through with holes, 

And only three nine-pounders left, of forty 
guns all told, 

The British captain asked if Jones did now 
his colors strike. 

Jones hollered back, “I have not yet begun 
to fight!” 

26. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

The courage of George Washington, the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, 

With the feats of John Paul Jones, showed 
France and Spain 

That England could be beat and that they 
should play their parts. 

But it was our ambassador to France, who 
won their hearts. 

Too old to bear arms on the battelfield, 

His wisdom was his fame. 

To his persuasion the French could yield 

This printer from America; Ben Franklin, 
was his name. 

27, PEACE OFFER 

General, Henry Clinton, replacing General 
Howe, 

Was shocked to learn that powerful France 
was in the conflict now. 

At Valley Forge, however, it was news to 
celebrate, 

When Washington made the announcement, 
in the spring of ‘Seventy Eight. 

Soon the French navy would sweep the Brit- 
ish from the seas; 

Trenen soldiers would be fighting at our 

de. 

Congress now could reject the English pleas 

To return to the Mother Country, and ac- 
cept a compromise. 

28. MONMOUTH 

Afraid that France would bottle him up by 
blockading the port, 

Clinton left Philadelphia and marched for 
New York. 

Washington ordered a full assault, in com- 
mand of Charles Lee. 

When Washington arrived he was burning 
mad, for his army was starting to flee. 

He comes at Lee with a furious tongue that 
“turned the air blue,” 

For needlessly withdrawing from the fray. 

Washington took command of that battle 
at Monmouth. 

Lee was court-martialed, but American won 
the day. 

29. BENEDICT ARNOLD 
General Clinton still believed, in spite of 


Burgoyne's debacle, 
A march up Hudson River would place Amer- 
ica in shackles. 
The Redcoats captured Stoney Point to 
launch their Hudson drive. 
Washington promptly took it back, Clin- 
ton's hopes survived. res 
America's strongest fortress on the Hudson 
was West Point, 


Commanded by General Benedict Arnold. 
He plotted to betray his post and thereby 
annoint = 


His once heroic name to perpetual dishonor, 
30. FALL OF CHARLESTON 
Subjugation of the South becomes the Brit- 

ish goal. 


Savannah falls, then Charleston, with a 
heavy Rebel toll. 


43403 
South Carolina is inflicted with grave 
atrocities. 
Men are murdered, homes burned, by un- 
relenting Tories. 
In June of Seventeen Eighty, Clinton is 
satisfied 


The Revelllon in South Carolina has died. 

Lord Cornwallis is placed in charge. 

He soon finds out there are some Yankees 
still at large. 

31. COWPENS 

Cornwallis builds a chain of forts to secure 
South Carolina, 

Then scatters wide at Camden a small Rebel 
army. 

This scattered band is revitalized by Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Green. 

In a fight at Cowpens it earns high esteem. 

Those ghosts from the swamps—Rebel 


partisans— 

Raiding enemy outposts and waylaying their 
patrols, 

Help Green win that victory at Cowpens, 

And will help take back all the land Corn- 
wallis holds. 

32. TO YORKTOWN 

Cornwallis goes to North Carolina; meets 
Green a 

Suffers heavy casualties—five hundred Brit- 
ish men. 

After this battle, at Guilford Court House, 
in March of Eighty One, 

Cornwallis withdraws to refit his troops, in 
the town of Wilmington. 

With Cornwallis out of the way the Rebels 
give the rest such a threshing 
They run to their forts at Charleston and 

stay there for the duration. 
Cornwallis, reinforced, makes his fatal 
journey 
To the little port of Yorktown, in the State 
of Old Virginny. 
33. YORKTOWN SURRENDER 


Yorktown was to be the base for Virginia's 
overthrow, 

But Americans under Washington, and 
French under Rochambeau, 

Laid the siege of Yorktown, and with the 
British backed to the sea, 

Brought up almost a hundred guns of heavy 
artillery. 

Cornwallis scanned the waterfront in search 
of the British fleet. 

But a French flotilla in Chesapeake Bay had 
turned it back in defeat. 

Dismayed by this catastrophe, Cornwallis 
had to tender 

His request to Washington for terms of the 
surrender. 

34. THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN (SPOKEN) 


Over seven thousand Redcoats marched out 
of the Yorktown fortifications 

And stacked their arms, while a British band 
played “The World Upside Down.” 

The defeat convinced King George he 
couldn't win, but there was a year 

And a half more of sporadic fighting and per- 
sonal hardships before Congress 

Officially declared the war ended on April 11, 
1783. It was a sad farewell 

When Washington sald good-by to his men, 
but this little nation of three 

Million would have more work for this man, 
the Father of our Country. 


35. GEORGE WASHINGTON 

First in War, First in Peace, First in the 
Hearts of his Countrymen. 

Not only first, but only unanimous President. 

It was he, George Washington, of all in our 
remembrance, 

Who made possible those goals of Independ- 
ence: 

That all men are created equal. 

Endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights 

Among these... Life, Liberty and the pursuit 
of Happiness— 
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